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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS, 


The  following  tracts,  having  passed 
through  various  editions  at  home  and 
abroad,  are  now  collected  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  tliose  who  may  incline  to  pos- 
sess them  In  a  durable  form.  In  common 
with  all  writings  which  have  obtained  a 
good  degree  of  notice,  they  have  been 
criticised  freely;  but  as  they  have  been 
published  not  to  dictate  opinions,  but  to 
excite  tho«5;ht  and  inquiry,  they  have 
not  failed  of  their  end,  even  when  they 
nave  provoked  doubt  or  reply.  They 
have,  T  think,  the  merit  of  beinj?  earnest 
expressions  of  the  writer's  inind»  and  of 
giving^  tlie  results  of  qulet^  lang-contin- 
ued  thought. 

Some  topics  will  be  found  to  recur 
often,  perhaps  the  reader  may  think  too 
often ;  but  it  is  in  this  way  that  a  writer 
manifests  his  individuality,  and  he  can 
In  no  olher  do  justice  to  Kis  own  mind. 
Men  arc  distin^ished  from  one  another, 
not  merely  by  difference  of  thoughts,  but 
often  more  oy  the  different  degrees  of 
rehef  or  prominence  which  they  give  to 
the  same  thoughts.  In  nature,  what  an 
immense  dissimilarity  do  we  observe  in 
organized  bodies,  which  consist  of  the 
same  parts  or  elements,  but  in  which 
these  arc  found  in  j^rcat  diversity  of 
proportions  !  So.  to  learn  what  a  man 
IS,  it  is  not  enough  to  dissect  his  mind, 
and  see  separately  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings which  successively  possess  him. 
Tnc  question  is,  what  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings predominate,  stand  out  most  dis- 
tinctly, and  give  a  hue  and  impulse  to 
the  common  actions  of  his  mind  r  What 
are  his  great  ideas  ?    These  form  the 

I  man,  and  by  their  truth  and  dignity  he  is 
very  much  to  be  judged. 


K 

r   ^ 


The  following  writings  will  be  found 
to  be  distinguished  by  nothing  more 
than  by  the  high  estimate  which  they 
express  of  human  nature,  A  respect  for 
the  human  soul  breathes  through  them. 
The  time  may  come  for  unfolding  my 
views  more  fully  on  this  and  many  con- 
nected topics.  As  yet,  I  have  given  but 
fragments  ;  and,  on  this  account,  1  have 
been  sometimes  misapprehended.  The 
truth  is,  that  a  man,  who  looks  through 
the  present  disguises  and  humbling  cir- 
cumstances  of  human  nature,  and  speaks 
with  earnestness  of  what  it  was  made  for 
and  what  it  may  become,  is  commonly  set 
down  by  men  of  the  world  as  a  romancer, 
and,  what  is  far  worse,  by  the  relijjious 
as  a  minister  to  human  pride,  perhaps 
as  exalting  man  against  God.  A  few 
remarks  on  this  point  seem,  therefore,  a 
proper  introduction  to  these  volumes. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  purpose  in  this 
place  to  enter  far  into  the  consideration 
of  the  greatness  of  human  nature,  and 
of  its  signs  and  expressions  in  the  inward 
and  outward  experience  of  men.  H  will 
be  sufficient  here  to  observe,  that  the 
greatness  of  the  soul  is  especially  seen 
in  the  intellectual  energy  which  discerns 
absolute,  universal  truth,  in  the  idea  of 
God,  in  freedom  of  will  and  moral  power, 
in  disinterestedness  and  self-sacrifice,  in 
the  boundlessness  of  Inve,  in  aspirations 
after  perfection,  in  desires  and  ancctions, 
which  time  and  space  cannot  confine » and 
the  world  cannot  fdl.  The  soul,  viewed 
in  these  lights,  should  till  us  with  awe. 
It  is  an  immortal  germ,  which  mav 
be  said  to  contain  now  witliin  itself 
what  endless  ages  are  to  unfold.  It 
is  truly  an  image  of  the  infinity  of  Goct 
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and  no  words  can  do  justice  to  its  gran- 
deur. There  is,  however,  another  and 
very  different  aspect  of  our  nature. 
When  we  look  merely  at  what  it  now  is, 
at  its  present  development,  at  what  falls 
under  present  consciousness,  we  see  in 
it  much  of  weakness  and  limitation,  and 
still  more,  we  see  it  narrowed  and  de- 
graded by  error  and  sin.  This  is  the 
aspect  under  which  it  appears  to  most 
men  ;  and  so  strong  is  the  common  feel- 
ing of  human  infirmity,  that  a  writer, 
holding  higher  views,  must  state  them 
with  caution,  if  he  would  be  listened  to 
without  prejudice.  My  language,  I  trust, 
will  be  sufficiently  measured,  as  my  ob- 
ject at  present  is  not  to  set  forth  the 
freatness  of  human  nature,  but  to  remove 
ifficultics  in  relation  to  it,  in  the  minds 
of  religious  people. 

From  the  direction  which  theology  has 
taken,  it  has  been  thought  that  to  as- 
cribe any  thing  to  man  was  to  detract  so 
much  from  God.  The  disposition  has 
been,  to  establish  striking  contrasts  be- 
tween man  and  God,  and  not  to  see  and 
rejoice  in  the  likeness  between  them.  It 
has  been  thought  that  to  darken  the  crea- 
tion was  the  way  to  bring  out  more  clearly 
the  splendor  of  the  Creator.  The  human 
being  has  been  subjected  to  a  stem  criti- 
cism. It  has  been  forgotten  that  he  is 
as  yet  an  infant,  new  to  existence,  un- 
conscious of  his  powers ;  and  he  has 
been  expected  to  see  clearly,  walk  firmly, 
and  act  perfectly.  Especially  in  estimat- 
ing his  transgressions,  the  chief  regard 
has  been  had,  not  to  his  finite  nature  and 
present  stage  of  development,  but  to  the 
Infinity  of  the  Being  against  whom  he  had 
sinned  ;  so  that  God's  greatness,  instead 
of  being  made  a  ground  of  hope,  has 
been  used  to  plunge  man  into  despair. 

I  have  here  touched  on  a  great  spring 
of  error  in  religion,  and  of  error  among 
the  most  devout.  I  refer  to  the  tendency 
of  fervent  minds  to  fix  their  thoughts  ex- 
clusively or  unduly  on  God's  infinity.  It 
is  said,  in  devotional  writings,  that  ex- 
alted and  absorbing  views  of  God  enter 
into  the  very  essence  of  piety ;  that  our 
grand  labor  should  be,  to  turn  the  mind 
from  the  creature  to  the  Creator;  that 
the  creature  cannot  sink  too  low  in 
our  estimation,  or  God  fill  too  high  a 
sphere.  God,  we  are  told,  must  not  be 
limited ;  nor  are  his  rights  to  be  re- 
strained by  any  rights  in  his  creatures. 
These  are  made  to  minister  to  their 


Maker's  glory,  not  to  glorify  themselve.*;. 
They  wholly  depend  on  him,  and  have 
no  power  which  they  can  call  their  own. 
His  sovereignty,  awful  and  omnipotent, 
is  not  to  be  kept  in  chock,  or  turned  from 
its  purposes,  by  any  claims  of  his  sub- 
jects. Man's  place  is  the  dust.  The 
entire  prostration  of  his  faculties  is  the 
true  homage  he  is  to  offer  God.  He  is 
not  to  exalt  his  reason  or  his  sense  of 
right  against  the  decrees  of  the  Almighty. 
He  has  but  one  lesson  to  learn,  that  he 
is  nothing,  that  God  is  All  in  All.  Such 
is  the  common  language  of  theology. 

These  views  are  exceedingly  natural 
That  the  steady,  earnest  contemplation 
of  the  Infinite  One  should  so  dazzle  the 
mind  as  to  obscure  or  annihilate  all 
things  else,  ought  not  to  surprise  us. 
By  looking  at  the  sun,  we  lose  the  power 
oi  seeing  other  objects.  It  was,  I  con- 
ceive, one  design  of  God  in  hiding  him- 
self so  far  from  us,  in  throwing  around 
himself  the  veil  of  his  works,  to  prevent 
this  very  evil.  He  intended  that  our 
faculties  should  be  left  at  liberty  to  act 
on  other  things  besides  himself,  that  the 
will  should  not  be  crushed  by  his  over- 
powering greatness,  that  we  should  be 
free  agents,  that  we  should  recognize 
rights  m  ourselves  and  in  others  as  well 
as  in  the  Creator,  and  thus  be  introduced 
into  a  wide  and  ever- enlarging  sphere  of 
action  and  duty.  Still  the  idea  of  the 
Infinite  is  of  vast  power,  and  the  mind, 
in  surrendering  itself  to  it,  is  in  dancer 
of  becoming  unjust  to  itself  and  other 
beings,  of  losing  that  sentiment  of  self- 
respect  which  should  be  inseparable  from 
a  moral  nature,  of  degrading  the  intellect 
by  the  forced  belief  of  contradictions 
which  God  is  supposed  to  sanction,  and 
of  losing  that  distinct  consciousness  of 
moral  freedom,  of  power  over  itself, 
without  which  the  interest  of  life  and  the 
sense  of  duty  are  gone. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  from  these  re- 
marks, that  I  would  turn  the  mind  from 
God's  Infinity.  This  is  the  ^and  truth ; 
but  it  must  not  stand  alone  in  the  mind. 
The  finite  is  something  real  as  well  as 
the  infinite.  We  must  reconcile  the  two 
in  our  theology.  It  is  as  dangerous  to 
exclude  the  former  as  the  latter.  God 
surpasses  all  human  thought ;  yet  human 
thought,  mysterious,  unbounded,  "wan- 
dering through  eternity,"  is  not  to  be  con- 
temned. Gem's  sovereignty  is  limitless : 
still  man  has  rights.    God  s  power  is  ir- 
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fismtkue ,  still  man  ts  free.  On  God  we 
depend  ;  yet  we  can  and  do  act 
ourselves,  and  determine  our  own 
These  anta^onisi  ideas,  if  so 
mmj  be  called,  are  equally  true,  and 
r  can  be  spaTcd.  It  will  not  do 
tdpassloiied  or  an  abject  piety  to 
class  of  them  out  of  Mght. '  In 
nrfiid  they  live  together;  and 
^  utirvt  error  in  religion  has  arisen 
froai  throwing  a  |>art  of  diem  into  ob- 
scurity. 

la  ino9t  reii^otis  systems »  the  ten- 
dttcr  kas  been  to  seize  exclusively 
M  tbe  kica  o(  the  In^nite,  and  to 
«tan6ce  to  t!iis  the  6mte.  the  created, 
tis  Jntman.  This  I  have  said  is  very 
fltaaL      '       '  ise.  man  is 

wt^  a  rr  his  imper- 

iKyo&ft  ^c*u  ^\\\>  ^ic  >"  \>\% Miiinent  in  his 
the  changes  of  his  life  are  so 
i,  M>  awfuL  tie  \*anishcs  into  such 
tbe  mystery  of  the  tomb  is  so 
nf!  iir^  fiiiti.v,ir(]  iM)s sessions  are 
t0lk«tlr:  e  treads  on 

J9  ia»eo^  V\\\^i  nature 

vitiject  t^  IS,  that 

1^  reAecr  ;  s  prone 

l»  iee  «<".:  ;  on  the  hu- 

mm  be»r._  ;s  that  are 

and  14j  ri4«  Ui  Uod  as  ihe  only  re- 

nff 
The  mind 
and  blind- 


«i«eeV^ 
bviatirr 


Mtotit  .,. 

«f  Cod  ami  !, 


_:h  fean 
Being 
Thus 
error, 

*  .-  ,iih  into 

I  lore  the  infinity 

c  importance  to 

'ure.  is  no  very 

he  done.    Man's 

-  is  imi^jrtnnt  to  religion 

rifv      In  the  kingdom  of 

r  of  the  subject 

nfpi>tcnce  of  the 

I      »th  have  the 

man  of   his 

t  reli|3jion  as 

Wc  must 

truly  as  in 

>  truly  as  in 

I  ^ieixzti  idual  being 

I  irtuf  3^-  trine  of  his 

,„..  „.  ._.    -  Hm.  .]r.^\re 

the  t>tvinity  ob^  se 

OUT  religion  i^  icd 

ii^amticssfn  <3r  ti^r^ed  into  serviJ itj. 


1/ 
^exiitiji^ 


In  the  Oriental  world,  the  human  mind 
has  tended  strongly  to  fix  on  the  idea  of 
the  Infinite,  the  Vast,  the  Incompre- 
hensible. In  its  speculations  it  has 
started  from  God  Swallowed  up  in  his 
greatness,  it  has  annihilated  the  creature, 
l^erfection  has  been  thoue^ht  to  lie  in  self- 
obhvion,  in  losing  one's  self  in  the  Divin- 
ity»  in  establishing  exclusive  communion 
with  God.  The  mystic  worshipper  tied 
from  society  to  wifdernesses,  where  not 
even  nature's  beauty  might  divert  the 
soul  from  the  Unseen.  Living  on  roots, 
sleeping  on  the  rocky  floor  of  his  cave, 
he  hoped  to  absorb  himself  in  the  One 
and  the  Infinite.  The  more  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  individual  was  lost,  and 
the  more  the  will  and  the  intellect  be- 
came passive  or  yielded  to  the  universal 
soul,  the  more  perfect  seemed  the  piety. 

From  such  views  naturally  sprung 
Pantheism.  No  being  was  at  last  rec- 
ognized but  God.  He  was  pronounced 
the  only  reality.  The  universe  seemed 
a  succession  of  shows,  shadows,  evan- 
escent manifestations  of  the  One  Inef- 
fable Essence.  The  human  spirit  was 
liut  an  emanation,  soon  to  be  reabsorbed 
in  its  source,  God  it  was  said,  bloomed 
in  the  ilower,  breathed  in  the  wind,  flowed 
in  the  stream,  and  thought  in  the  human 
souL  All  our  powers  were  but  move- 
ments of  one  infinite  force.  Under  the 
deceptive  spectacle  of  multiplied  indi- 
viduals intent  on  various  ends,  there  was 
but  one  agent.  Life,  with  its  endless 
changes,  was  but  the  heaving  of  one  and 
the  same  eternal  ocean. 

This  mode  of  thought  naturally  gave 
birth  or  strength  to  that  submission  to 
despotic  power  which  has  characterized 
the  Eastern  world.  The  sovereign,  in 
whom  the  whole  power  of  the  state  was 
centred,  became  an  emblem  of  the  One 
Infinite  Power,  and  was  worshipped  as 
its  representative.  An  unresisting  qui- 
etism naturally  grew  out  of  the  contem- 
plation of  God  as  the  all-absorbing  and 
irresistible  energy,  Man,  a  bubble^  aris- 
ing out  of  the  ocean  of  the  universal 
soul,  and  fated  soon  to  vanish  in  it  again, 
had  plainly  no  destiny  to  accomplish 
which  could  fill  him  with  hope  or  rouse 
him  to  effort.  In  the  East  the  individ- 
ual  was  counted  nothing.  In  Greece 
and  Rome  he  was  countecl  much,  and  he 
did  much.  In  the  Greek  and  the  Roman 
the  consciousness  of  power  was  indeed 
ioo  little  chastened  by  religious  Ttvei- 
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ence.  Their  gods  were  men.  Their 
philosophy,  though  in  a  measure  bor- 
rowed from  or  tinctured  with  the  East- 
em,  still  spoke  of  man  as  his  own  master, 
as  having  an  independent  happiness  in 
the  energy  of  his  own  will.  As  far  as 
they  thus  severed  themselves  from  God, 
they  did  themselves  great  harm ;  but 
in  their  recognition,  however  imper- 
fect, of  the  erandeur  of  the  soul,  lay 
the  secret  of  their  vast  influence  on 
human  affairs. 

In  all  aees  of  the  church,  the  tendency 
of  the  religious  mind  to  the  exclusive 
thought  of  God,  to  the  denial  or  forget- 
fulness  of  all  other  existence  and  power, 
has  come  forth  in  various  forms.  The 
Catholic  church,  notwithstanding  its 
boasted  unity,  has  teemed  with  mys- 
tics, who  have  sought  to  lose  them- 
selves in  God.  It  would  seem  as  if 
the  human  mind,  cut  off  by  this  church 
from  free,  healthful  inquiry,  had  sought 
liberty  in  this  vague  contemplation  of 
the  Infinite.  In  the  class  just  referred 
to  were  found  many  noble  spirits,  espe- 
cially F^ndlon,  whose  quietism,  with  all 
its  amiableness,  we  must  look  on  as  a 
disease. 

In  Protestantism,  the  same  tendency 
to  exalt  God  and  annihilate  the  creature 
has  manifested  itself,  though  in  less  pro- 
nounced forms.  We  see  it  in  Quaker- 
ism, and  Calvinism,  the  former  striving 
to  reduce  the  soul  to  silence,  to  suspend 
its  action,  that  in  its  stillness  God  alone 
may  be  heard;  and  the  latter  making  God 
the  only  power  in  the  universe,  and  anni- 
hilating the  free  will,  that  one  will  alone 
may  be  done  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 

Calvinism  will  complain  of  being 
spoken  of  as  an  approach  to  Panthe- 
ism. It  will  say  that  it  recognizes  dis- 
tinct minds  from  the  Divine.  But  what 
avails  this,  if  it  robs  these  minds  of  self- 
determining  force,  of  original  activity ; 
if  it  makes  them  passive  recipients  of 
the  Universal  Force  ;  if  it  sees  m  human 
action  only  the  necessary  issues  of  for- 
eign impulse.  The  doctrine  that  God 
is  the  only  Substance,  which  is  Panthe- 
ism, differs  little  from  the  doctrine  that 
God  is  the  only  active  power  of  the  uni- 
verse. For  wnat  is  substance  without 
power?  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the 
philosophy  which  teaches  that  matter  is 
an  inert  substance,  and  that  God  is  the 
force  which  pervades  it,  has  led  men  to 
question  whether  any  such  thing  as  mat- 


ter exists  ;  whether  the  powers  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion,  which  are  regarded 
as  the  indwelling  Deity,  be  not  its  whole 
essence.  Take  away  force,  and  sub- 
stance is  a  shadow,  and  might  as  well 
vanish  from  the  universe.  Without  a 
free  power  in  man,  he  is  nothing.  The 
divine  agent  within  him  is  every  thing. 
Man  acts  only  in  show.  He  is  a  phe- 
nomenal existence,  under  which  the  One 
Infinite  Power  is  manifested ;  and  is  this 
much  better  than  Pantheism  1 

One  of  the  greatest  of  all  errors  is  the 
attempt  to  exalt  God,  by  making  him 
the  sole  cause,  the  sole  aeent  in  the 
universe,  by  denying  to  the  creature 
freedom  of  will  and  moral  power,  by 
making  man  a  mere  recipient  and  trans- 
mitter of  a  foreign  impulse.  This,  if 
followed  out  consistently,  destroys  all 
moral  connection  between  God  and  his 
creatures.  In  aiming  to  strengthen  the 
physical,  it  ruptures  the  moral  bond 
which  holds  them  together.  To  extin- 
guish the  free  will  is  to  strike  the  con- 
science with  death,  for  both  have  but 
one  and  the  same  life.  It  destroys  re- 
sponsibility. It  puts  out  the  light  of  the 
universe ;  it  makes  the  universe  a  ma- 
chine. It  freezes  the  fountain  of  our 
moral  feelings,  of  all  generous  affection 
and  lofty  aspirations.  Pantheism,  if  it 
leave  man  a  free  agent,  is  a  compara- 
tively harmless  speculation ;  as  we  see 
in  tne  case  of  Milton.  The  denial  of 
moral  freedom,  could  it  really  be  be- 
lieved, would  prove  the  most  fatal  of 
errors.  If  Edwards*s  work  on  the  Will 
could  really  answer  its  end ;  if  it  could 
thoroughly  persuade  men  that  they  were 
bound  i)y  an  irresistible  necessity,  that 
their  actions  were  fixed  links  in  the  chain 
of  destiny,  that  there  was  but  one  agent, 
God,  in  the  universe ;  it  would  be  one 
of  the  most  pernicious  books  ever  issued 
from  our  press.  Happily  it  is  a  demon- 
stration which  no  man  believes,  which 
the  whole  consciousness  contradicts. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  serious  thought 
and  full  of  solemn  instruction,  that  many 
of  the  worst  errors  have  grown  out  of 
the  religious  tendencies  of  the  mind. 
So  necessary  is  it  to  keep  watch  over 
our  whole  nature,  to  subject  the  highest 
sentiments  to  the  calm,  conscientious 
reason.  Men  starting  from  the  idea  of 
God,  have  been  so  dazzled  by  it  as  to  for- 
get or  misinterpret  the  imiverse.  They 
have  come  to  see  in  him  the  only  force 
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and  in  other  beings  only 
echoes  of  this.  Abso- 
icc  is  the  only  relation  to 
they  have  left  to  human 
ir.t^inUeJv  nobtcr  relations, 
^^  lixjnfj  the  power  of 
-  _  -  a  moral  law,  their  ihe- 
rhe  moraJ  nature,  of 
the  foundation  and 
which  confers  rights  and  im- 
duttes.  which  is  the  ground  of 
leiiie  and  blame,  which  lies  at  the 
OTMbtion  ol  sell-respect,  of  friendship 
i  man  and  man.  of  spiritual  con- 
between  man  and  his  Maker, 
•Wch  is  i'  ■'■  ''^  of  holy  enthusiasm 

Md  kra^  ition,  wliich  gives  to 

\ii^\\     --  -:---;---■.;   -lory : — 

dw  I  »  piety, 

•^cL.  .f  vv^iL  '  r,... ^v.^  ...ai  All  in 

Alli  fentoiolateft  to  him  the  powers  of  the 

Tlib  feiideiicy,  as  we  have  seen,  gave 
Mn  former  arcs  to  asceticism,  drove 
-t  men  into  cloisters 
J  them  with  the  fatal 
iJi  was  an  hostility  be- 

tht  as  to  Cod  and  their 

to  iii>  creatures,  and  of  course 
fcnoadcd  them  to  make  a  sacrifice  of 
file  Utter.  To  ihi^  we  owe  systems  of 
theology  dcgra^hng  human  nature,  deny- 
dy;  its  power  and  grandeur,  breaking  it 
sob>ectiQn  ta  the  priest  through 
aluQe    ^      '    -  -ised   to  ap- 

1  tbc  ab  ind  placing 

virtiic  .-♦  V  ^^;^^^..Licd  humilia- 
tfOK.  Tlie  idea  of  God,  the  c^randest 
itf  ^  and  wfiirli  i^^\*A^\  iljove  all  to  ele- 
iste  the  *ouI  <*i'ten  depressed 

M  and  led   .:>  >  very  far  astray, 

— »   COii-  singularly  fitted   to 

tsacli  us  1  .  lews  of  error,  and  to 

ootiam  aad  sobriety  in  religious 


I  hoiie  that  1  shall  not  be  thought 
witla^  in  a Jum  tolerance  in  the  strict- 
wc^  aov  o^rcd  on  those  systems  of 
AeofogQr  and  philosophy  which  make 
Cod  tiie  oalj  power  in  the  universe  and 
aiti  wmM   of    his    dignity.     Among   the 

mAatikoi  '^  '  'o  found  some  of 

tK  gt^Ai  men.     To    this 

dbM  belc  .  whose  work  on 

iincnri'  taint  of  materi- 

^tm  and  '^   ^^*11  deserves 

W  he  nek'  ^  '    richest  con- 

t,^-  '  0~\*;  science  of 

L  fpfrflfff  it  breathes  the  profoundes/ 


piety.  Our  own  Edwards  was  as  emi- 
nent for  religious  as  for  intellectual 
power.  The  consistency  of  ^eat  error 
with  great  virtue  is  one  of  the  lessons 
of  universal  history,  But  error  is  not 
made  harmless  by  such  associations. 
The  false  theories  of  which  I  have  spo- 
ken, though  not  thoroughly  believed, 
have  wrought  much  eviL  They  have 
done  much,  I  think,  to  perpetuate  those 
abject  views  of  human  nature  which  keep 
it  where  it  is,  which  check  men*s  aspira- 
tions, and  reconcile  them  to  their  pres- 
ent poor  modes  of  thought  and  action 
as  the  fixed  unalterable  laws  of  their 
being. 

Many  religious  people  fall  into  the 
etror,  which  I  have  wished  to  expose, 
through  the  belief  that  they  thus  glorify 
the  Creator  '*  The  glor>'  of  God,  they 
say,  **  is  our  chief  end  ;  "  and  this  is  ac- 
complished as  they  suppose  by  taking 
all  power  from  man  and  transferring  afl 
to  his  Maker.  We  have  here  an  exam- 
ple of  the  injur>^  done  by  imperfect  ap- 
prehension and  a  vague,  misty  use  of 
Scripture  language.  The  "glory  of 
God  '*  is  undoubtedly  to  be  our  end ; 
but  what  does  this  consist  in  ?  It  means 
the  shining  forth  of  his  jjerfection  in  his 
creation,  especially  in  his  spiritual  off- 
spring ;  and  it  is  best  promoted  by 
awakening  in  these  their  highest  fac- 
ulties, bv  oringing  out  in  ourselves  and 
others  the  image  of  God  in  which  all  are 
made.  An  enlightened,  disinterested 
human  being,  morally  strong,  and  ex- 
erting a  wide  influence  by  the  power  of 
virtue,  is  the  clearest  rellection  of  the 
divine  splender  on  earth ;  and  we  glo- 
rify God  in  proportion  as  we  form  our- 
selves and  others  after  this  model.  The 
glory  of  the  Maker  lies  in  his  work.  We 
do  not  honor  him  by  breaking  down  the 
human  soul,  by  connecting  it  with  him 
onlv  by  a  tie  of  slavish  dependence.  By 
making  him  the  author  of  a  mechanical 
universe,  we  ascribe  to  him  a  low  kind 
of  agency.  It  is  his  gfor\*  that  he  cre- 
ates oeings  like  himself,  free  beings,  not 
slaves  ;  that  he  forms  them  to  obedi- 
ence, not  by  physical  agency,  but  by 
moral  influences ;  that  he  confers  on 
them  the  reality,  not  the  show  of  power; 
and  opens  to  their  faith  and  devout  striv- 
ings a  futurity  of  progress  and  glory  with- 
out end.  It  is  not  by  darkening  and 
dishonoring  the  creature,  that  we  hoT\oi 
ihc  CresLioT,     Those  men  gloriiy  God 
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most,  who  look  with  keen  eye  and  lov- 
ing heart  on  his  works,  who  catch  in  all 
some  glimpses  of  beauty  and  power,  who 
have  a  spiritual  sense  for  good  in  its 
dimmest  manifestations,  and  who  can 
so  interpret  the  world,  that  it  becomes 
a  bright  witness  to  the  Divinity. 

To  such  remarks  as  these  it  is  com- 
monly objected,  that  we  thus  obscure, 
if  we  do  not  deny,  the  doctrine  of  en- 
tire dependence  on  God,  —  a  doctrine 
which  is  believed  to  be  eminently  the 
foundation  of  religion.  But  not  so.  On 
the  contrary,  the  greater  the  creature, 
the  more  extensive  is  his  dependence ; 
the  more  he  has  to  give  thanks  for,  the 
more  he  owes  to  the  free  gift  of  his 
Creator.  No  matter  what  grandeur  or 
freedom  we  ascribe  to  our  powers,  if  we 
maintain,  as  we  ought,  that  they  are 
bestowed,  inspired,  sustained  by  God  ; 
that  he  is  their  life  ;  that  to  him  we  owe 
all  the  occasions  and  spheres  of  their 
action  and  all  the  helps  and  incitements 
by  which  thejr  are  perfected.  On  ac- 
count of  their  grandeur  and  freedom 
they  are  not  less  his  mfts ;  and  in  as 
far  as  they  are  divine,  their  natural  ten- 
dency is  not  towards  idolatrous  self-re- 
liance, but  towards  the  grateful,  joyful 
recognition  of  their  adorable  source. 
The  doctrine  of  dependence  is  in  no 
degree  impaired  by  the  highest  views 
of  the  human  soul. 

Let  me  further  observe,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  entire  dependence  is  not,  as  is 
often  taught,  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
religion,  so  that  to  secure  this  all  other 
ideas  must  be  renounced.  And  this 
needs  to  be  taught,  because  nothing  has 
been  more  common  with  theologians 
than  to  magnify  our  dependence  at  the 
expense  of  every  thing  elevated  in  our 
nature.  Man  has  been  stripped  of  free- 
dom, and  spoken  of  as  utterly  impotent, 
lest  he  should  trench  on  God's  sole, 
supreme  power.  To  eradicate  this  error, 
it  should  be  understood  that  our  depend- 
ence is  not  our  chief  relation  to  God, 
and  that  it  is  not  the  ground  of  religion, 
if  by  religion  we  understand  the  sen- 
timent of  faith,  reverence,  and  love 
towards  the  Divinity.  That  piety  may 
exist,  it  is  not  enough  to  know  that  God 
alone  and  constantly  sustains  all  beings. 
This  is  not  a  foundation  for  moral  feel- 
ings towards  him.  The  great  question 
on  which  religion  rests  is.  What  kind 
of  a  universe  does  he  create  and  sustain  t 


Were  a  being  of  vast  power  to  give  birth 
to  a  system  of  unmeasured,  unmitigated 
evil,  dependence  on  him  would  be  any 
thing  but  a  ^ound  of  reverence.  We 
should  hate  it,  and  long  to  flee  from  it 
into  non-existence.  The  ereat  question, 
I  repeat  it,  is,  What  is  the  nature,  the 
end,  the  purpose  of  the  creation  which 
God  upholds  ?  On  this,  and  on  the  rela- 
tions growing  out  of  this,  religion  wholly 
rests.  True,  we  depend  on  the  Creator ; 
and  so  does  the  animal ;  so  does  the 
clod ;  and  were  this  the  only  relation, 
we  should  be  no  more  bound  to  worship 
than  they.  We  sustain  a  grander  rela- 
tion, that  of  rational,  moral,  free  beings 
to  a  Spiritual  Father.  We  are  not  mere 
material  substances,  subjected  to  an 
irresistible  physical  law,  or  mere  animals 
subjected  to  resistless  instincts ;  but  are 
souls,  on  which  a  moral  law  is  written, 
in  which  a  divine  oracle  is  heard.  Take 
away  the  moral  relation  of  the  created 
spint  to  the  universal  spirit,  and  that  of 
entire  dependence  would  remain  as  it  is 
now ,  but  no  Ground  and  no  capacity 
of  religion  would  remain  ;  and  the  splen- 
dor of  the  universe  would  fade  away. 

We  must  start  in  religion  from  our 
own  souls.  In  these  is  tlie  fountain  of 
all  divine  truth.  An  outward  revelation 
is  only  possible  and  intelligible  on  the 
ground  of  conceptions  and  principles 
previously  furnished  by  the  soul.  Here 
IS  our  primitive  teacher  and  light.  Let 
us  not  disparage  it.  There  are,  indeed, 
philosophical  schools  of  the  present  day, 
which  tell  us  that  we  are  to  >6tart  in  all 
our  speculations  from  the  Absolute,  the 
Infinite.  But  we  rise  to  these  concep- 
tions from  the  contemplation  of  our  own 
nature ;  and  even  if  it  were  not  so,  of 
what  avail  would  be  the  notion  of  an 
Absolute,  Infinite  existence,  an  Un- 
caused Unity,  if  stripped  of  all  those 
intellectual  and  moral  attributes  which 
we  learn  only  from  our  own  souls? 
What  but  a  vague  shadow,  a  sounding 
name,  is  the  metaphysical  Deity,  the 
substance  without  modes,  the  being 
without  properties,  the  naked  unity, 
which  performs  such  a  part  in  some  of 
our  philosophical  systems  ?  The  only 
God  whom  our  thoughts  can  rest  on, 
and  our  hearts  can  cling  to,  and  our 
consciences  can  recognize,  is  the  God 
whose  image  dwells  m  our  own  souls. 
The  grand  ideas  of  Power,  Reason, 
Wisdom,    Love,    Rectitude,    Holiness, 
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Sdcss,  tTint  IS.  of  all  God*&  attri- 
,  C"  u,  from  the  action 

o'  luituTie.     Many  in- 

ted  ihldk  that  liicy  learn  God  Irom 
svlcB  of  desijE^n  and  skill  fn  the  outward 
world ;  but  our  ideas  of  design  and  skill, 
of  ideterminTni^cauie,  of  an  end  or  pur- 
pose, arr  '  from  consciousness, 
fatmi  ou'  l^  Thus  the  soul  is 
the  ^  '    '^c  of  God. 

T  I  isily  be  ex- 

H^cri ,  'V 1 1 1  b  1 1  i  rice  to  show, 

tto  lo   :  m   tfic  claims  of  our 

ntsre  lu  ic>T:,Mice»  1  have  not  given 
mp^\i  to  a  subject  of  barren  specula- 
IkiQ.  It  hms  intimate  oonnectlons  with 
n^gion ;  atid  deep  injurv  to  religion  has 
fecen  *^rt  consequence  of  its  neglect  I 
fcarv  *  and  continually  insisted, 

Ifai  .  erence  for  man  wns  essen- 

fiil  Ic  tJie  cause  of  social  reform.  As 
)O0^  as  mer?  rerr^rd  one  another  as  they 
ooordo,  *  e  better  than  the 

irstrs,  \\  nue  to  treat  one 

ttother  brutally,  iij-ch  will  strive,  by 
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hostility  towards  God.  It  has  been 
under  a  deep  feeling  of  the  intimate 
connection  of  better  and  juster  views  of 
human  nature  with  all  social  and  relig- 
ious progress,  that  I  have  insisted  on  it  so 
much  in  the  following  tracts,  and  I  hope 
that  the  reader  will  not  think  that  I  have 
given  K  disproportionate  importance. 

I  proceed  to  another  sentiment,  which 
is  expressed  so  habitually  in  these  writ- 
ings as  to  constitute  one  of  their  char- 
acteristics, and  which  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  preceding  topic.  It  is 
reverence  for  liberty,  for  human  rights, 
—  a  sentiment  which  has  grown  with  my 
growth,  which  is  striking  deeper  root  in 
my  age,  which  seems  to  me  a  chief  ele- 
ment of  true  love  for  mankind,  and 
which  alone  fits  a  man  for  intercourse 
wnth  his  fellow- creatures.  I  have  lost 
no  occasion  for  expressing  my  deep  at- 
tachment to  libert)^  in  all  its  forms,  civil, 
political,  religious,  to  liberty  of  thought, 
speech,  and  the  press,  and  of  giving 
utterance  to  my  abhorrence  of  all  the 
forms  of  oppression.  This  love  of  free- 
dom I  have  not  borrowed  from  Greece 
or  Rome.  It  is  not  the  classical  enthu- 
siasm of  youth,  which,  by  some  sing:xilar 
good  fortune,  has  escaped  the  blighting 
influences  of  intercourse  with  the  world 
Greece  and  Rome  are  names  of  little 
weight  to  a  Christian,  They  are  warn- 
ings rather  than  inspirers  and  guides. 
My  reverence  for  human  liberty  and 
rights  has  grown  up  in  a  different  school, 
under  milder  and  holier  discipline. 
Christianity  has  taught  me  to  respect 
my  race,  and  to  reprobate  its  oppressors. 
It  is  because  1  have  learned  to  regard 
man  under  the  light  of  this  religion,  that 
1  cannot  bear  to  see  him  treated  as  a 
brute,  insulted,  wronged,  enslaved,  made 
to  wear  a  yoke,  to  tremble  before  his 
brother,  to  serve  him  as  a  tool,  to  hold 
property  and  life  at  his  will,  to  surren- 
der intellect  and  conscience  to  the 
priest,  or  to  seal  his  lips  or  belie  his 
thoughts  through  dread  of  the  civil 
power  It  is  because  I  have  learned  the 
essential  equality  of  men  before  the 
common  Father,  that  I  cannot  endure  to 
see  one  man  establishing  his  arbitrary 
will  over  another  by  fraud,  or  force,  or 
wealth,  or  rank,  or  superstitious  claims. 
It  is  because  the  human  being  has  moral 
powers,  because  he  carries  a  law  in  his 
own  breast,  and  was  made  to  govern 
himself,  thstt  I  cannot  endure  to  sec  \v\m 
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taken  out  of  his  own  hands  and  fashioned 
into  a  tool  by  another's  avarice  or  pride. 
It  is  because  I  see  in  him  a  great  nature, 
the  divine  image,  and  vast  capacities,  that 
I  demand  for  nim  means  of  self- develop- 
ment, spheres  for  free  action ;  that  I  call 
society  not  to  fetter,  but  to  aid  his  growth. 
Without  intending  to  disparage  3ie  out- 
ward, temporal  advantages  of  liberty,  I 
have  habitually  regarded  it  in  a  higher 
light,  —  as  the  birtnright  of  the  soul,  as 
the  element  in  which  men  are  to  put 
themselves  forth,  to  become  conscious 
of  what  they  are,  and  to  fulfil  the  end  of 
their  being. 

Christianity  has  joined  with  all  history 
in  inspiring  me  with  a  peculiar  dread 
and  abhorrence  of  the  passion  for  power, 
for  dominion  over  men.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  view  of  our  divine  teacher  so 
hostile  to  his  divine  spirit,  as  the  lust  of 
domination.  This  we  are  accustomed 
to  regard  as  eminently  the  sin  of  the 
arch-nend.  "  By  this  sin  fell  the  angels." 
It  is  the  most  Satanic  of  all  human  pas- 
sions, and  it  has  inflicted  more  terrible 
evils  on  the  human  family  than  all 
others.  It  has  made  the  names  of  king 
and  priest  the  most  appalling  in  history. 
There  is  no  crime  which  has  not  been 
perpetrated  for  the  strange  pleasure  of 
treading  men  under  foot,  of  fastening 
chains  on  the  body  or  mind.  The 
strongest  ties  of  nature  have  been  rent 
asunder,  her  holiest  feelings  smothered, 
parents,  children,  brothers  murdered,  to 
secure  dominion  over  man.  The  people 
haye  now  been  robbed  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  now  driven  to  the  field  of 
slaughter  Hke  flocks  of  sheep,  to  make 
one  man  the  master  of  millions.  Through 
this  passion,  government,  ordained  by 
God  to  defend  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  to  exalt  right  above  might,  has 
up  to  this  time  been  the  great  wrong- 
doer. Its  crimes  throw  those  of  private 
men  into  the  shade.  Its  murders  reduce 
to  insignificance  those  of  the  bandits, 
pirates,  highwaymen,  assassins,  against 
whom  it  undertakes  to  protect  society. 
How  harmless  at  this  moment  are  all 
the  criminals  of  Europe,  compared  with 
the  Russian  power  in  Poland.  This 
passion  for  power,  which  in  a  thousand 
forms,  with  a  thousand  weapons,  is  war- 
ring against  human  libert>',  and  which 
Christianity  condemns  as  its  worst  foe,  I 
have  never  ceased  to  reprobate  with  what- 
ever strength  of  utterance  God  has  given 


me.  Power  trampling  on  right,  whether 
in  the  person  of  king  or  priest,  or  in  the 
shape  of  democracies,  majorities,  and  re- 
publican slaveholders,  is  the  saddest  sight 
to  him  who  honors  human  nature  and  de- 
sires its  enlargement  and  happiness. 

So  fearful  is  the  principle  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  that  I  have  thought  it  right 
to  recommend  restrictions  on  power,  and 
a  simplicity  in  government,  beyond  what 
most  approve.  Power,  I  apprehend, 
should  not  be  suffered  to  run  into  great 
masses.  No  more  of  it  should  be  con- 
fided to  rulers  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  repress  crime  and  preserve  public 
order.  A  purer  age  may  warrant  larger 
trusts;  but  the  less  of  government  now 
the  better,  if  society  be  kept  in  peace. 
There  should  exist,  if  possible,  no  office 
to  madden  ambition.  There  should  be 
no  public  prize  tempting  enough  to  con- 
vulse a  nation.  One  of  the  tremendous 
evils  of  the  world  is  the  monstrous  accu- 
mulation of  power  in  a  few  hands.  Half 
a  dozen  men  may,  at  this  moment,  light 
the  fires  of  war  through  the  world,  may 
convulse  all  civilized  nations,  sweep  eartn 
and  sea  with  armed  hosts,  spread  deso- 
lation through  the  fields  and  bankruptcy 
through  cities,  and  make  themselves 
felt  by  some  form  of  suffering  through 
every  household  in  Christendom.  Has 
not  one  politician  recently  caused  a  large 
part  of  Europe  to  bristle  with  bayonets  ? 
And  ought  this  tremendous  power  to  be 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  any  human  being  ? 
Is  any  man  pure  enougn  to  be  trusted 
with  it  ?  Ought  such  a  prize  as  this  to 
be  held  out  to  ambition  ?  Can  we  won- 
der at  the  shameless  profligacy,  intrigue, 
and  the  base  sacrifices  of  public  inter- 
ests, by  which  it  is  sought,  and,  when 
gained,  held  fast.?  Undoubtedly  great 
social  changes  are  required  to  heal  this 
evil,  to  diminish  this  accumulation  of 
power.  National  spirit,  which  is  virtual 
hostility  to  all  countries  but  our  own, 
must  yield  to  a  growing  humanity,  to  a 
new  knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  Christ 
Another  important  step  is.  a  better  com- 
pre'hension  by  conununities  that  gov- 
ernment is  at  best  a  rude  machinery, 
which  can  accomplish  but  ver)-  limited 
good,  and  which,  when  strained  to  accom- 
plish what  individuals  should  do  for 
themselves,  is  sure  to  be  per\*erted  by 
selfishness  to  narrow  purposes,  or  to 
defeat  through  ignorance  its  own  ends. 
Man  is  too  ignorant  to  govern  much,  to 
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Nature's  powers  around  us  hem  us  in, 
only  to  rouse  a  free  power  within  us. 
It  acts  tliat  we  should  react  liurden.* 
press  on  us,  that  the  soul's  clastic  force 
should  come  forth.  Bounds  are  set, 
that  we  should  clear  them.  The  weight, 
which  gravitation  fastens  to  our  limbs, 
incites  us  to  borrow  speed  from  winds 
and  steam,  and  we  fly  wiiere  we  seemed 
doomed  to  creep.  The  sea,  which  first 
stopped  us,  becomes  the  path  to  a  new 
hemisphere.  The  sharp  necessities  of 
life,  cold,  hunger,  pain,  which  chain 
man  to  toil,  wake  up  his  faculties,  and 
fit  him  for  wider  action.  Duty  rcstraios 
the  passions,  only  that  the  nobler  fac- 
ulties and  affections  may  have  freer 
play,  may  ascend  to  God,  and  embrace 
all  his  works.  Parents  impose  re- 
straint, that  tlie  child  may  learn  to  go 
alone,  njay  outgrow  authority.  Gov- 
ernment is  ordained,  that  the  rights  and 
freedom  of  each  and  all  may  be  invio- 
late. In  study  thought  is  confined, 
that  it  may  penetrate  the  depths  of 
truth,  may  seize  on  the  great  laws  of 
nature,  and  take  a  bolder  range,  Tlius 
freedom,  ever-expanding  action,  is  the 
end  of  all  just  restraint  Restraint, 
without  this  end,  is  a  slavish  yoke. 
How  often  has  It  broken  the  young 
spirit  tamed  the  heart  and  the  intellect 
and  made  social  life  a  standing  j>ool. 
We  were  made  for  free  action.  This 
alone  is  life,  and  enters  into  all  that  is 
good  and  great  Virtue  is  free  choice 
of  the  right ;  love,  the  free  embrace  of 
the  heart ;  ^ce,  the  free  motion  of  the 
limbs  ;  gemus,  the  free,  bold  flight  of 
thought-,  eloquence,  its  free  and  fer- 
vent utterance.  Let  me  add,  that  so- 
cial order  is  better  preserved  by  liberty 
than  by  restraint  The  latter,  unless 
most  wisely  and  justly  employed,  frets, 
exasperates,  and  provokes  secret  re- 
sistance ;  and  still  more,  it  is  rendered 
needful  very  much  by  that  unhappy 
constitution  of  society  which  denies  to 
multitudes  the  opportunities  of  free 
activity.  A  community,  which  should 
open  a  great  variety  of  spheres  to  its 
members,  so  that  all  might  find  free 
scope  for  their  powers,  would  need 
little  array  of  force  for  restraint  Lib- 
erty would  prove  the  best  peace-officer. 
The  social  order  of  New  England, 
without  a  soldier  and  almost  without 
a  police,  bears  loud  witness  to  thi5 
truth.    These  views  may  suffice  to  ex- 
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plain  the  frequent  recurrence  of  this 
topic  in  the  following  tracts. 

I  will  advert  to  one  topic  more,  and  do 
it  briefly,  that  I  may  not  extend  these 
remarks  beyond  reasonable  bounds. 
I  have  written  once  and  again  on  war, 
—  a  hackneyed  subject,  as  it  is  called, 
yet,  one  would  think,  too  terrible  ever 
to  become  a  commonplace.  Is  this 
insanity  never  to  cease  }  At  this  mo- 
ment, whilst  I  write,  two  of  the  freest 
and  most  enlightened  nations,  having 
one  origin,  bound  together  above  all 
others  by  mutual  dependence,  by  the 
interweaving  of  interests,  are  thought 
by  some  to  be  on  the  brink  of  war. 
False  notions  of  national  honor,  as 
false  and  unholy  as  those  of  the  duel- 
list, do  most  towards  fanning  this  Are. 
Great  nations,  like  great  lx)ys,  place 
their  honor  in  resisting  insu)^  and  in 
fighting  well  One  would  think  the 
time  had  gone  by  in  which  nations 
needed  to  rush  to  arms  to  prove  that 
they  were  not  cowards.  If  there  is 
one  truth,  which  history  has  taught,  it 
is,  that  communities  in  all  stages  of 
society,  from  the  most  barbarous  to  the 
most  civilized,  have  sufficient  courage. 
No  people  can  charge  upon  its  con- 
science that  it  has  not  shed  blood 
enough  in  proof  of  its  valor.  Almost 
any  man,  under  the  usual  stimulants 
of  the  camp,  can  stand  fire.  The  poor 
wretch,  enlisted  from  a  dram-shop  and 
turned  into  the  ranks,  soon  fights  like 
a  "hero."  Must  France,  and  England, 
and  America,  after  so  many  hard-mught 
fields,  go  to  war  to  disprove  the  charge 
of  wanting  spirit  1  Is  it  not  time  that 
the  point  of  honor  should  undergo  some 
change,  that  some  glimpses  at  least  of 
the  true  glorv  of  a  nation  should  be 
caught  by  rulers  and  people  ?  "  It  is 
the  honor  of  a  man  to  pass  over  a 
transgression,"  and  so  it  is  of  states. 
To  be  wronged  is  no  disgrace.  To 
bear  wrong  generously,  till  every  means 
of  conciliation  is  exhausted ;  to  recoil 
with  manlv  dread  from  the  slaughter 
of  our  fellow-creaures ;  to  put  confi- 
dence in  the  justice  which  other  na- 
tions will  do  to  our  motives ;  to  have 
that  consciousness  of  courage  which 
will  make  us  scorn  the  reproach  of 
cowardice ;  to  feel  that  there  is  some- 
thing grander  than  the  virtue  of  sav- 
ages ;  to  desire  peace  for  the  world  as 
well  as  ourselves,  and  to  shrink  from 


kindling  a  flame  which  may  involve  the 
world;  these  are  the  principles  and 
feelings  which  do  honor  to  a  people. 
Has  not  the  time  come  when  a  nation 
professing  these  may  cast  itself  on  the 
candor  of  mankind  }  Must  fresh  blood 
flo^  for  ever,  to  keep  clean  the  escutch- 
eon of  a  nation's  glory?  For  one,  I 
look  on  war  with  a  horror  which  no  words 
can  express.  I  have  long  wanted  pa- 
tience to  read  of  battles.  Were  the 
world  of  my  mind,  no  man  would  fight 
for  glory;  for  the  name  of  a  com- 
mander, who  has  no  other  claim  to 
respect,  seldom  passes  my  lips,  and 
the  want  of  sympathy  drives  him  from 
my  mind.  The  thought  of  man,  God's 
immortal  child,  butchered  by  his  broth- 
er ;  the  thought  of  sea  and  land  stained 
with  human  olood  by  human  hands,  of 
women  and  children  buried  under  the 
ruins  of  besieged  cities,  of  the  resources 
of  empires  and  the  mighty  powers  of 
nature  all  turned  by  man's  mali^ty 
into  engines  of  torture  and  destruction : 
this  thought  gives  to  earth  the  sem- 
blance of  hell.  I  shudder  as  among 
demons.  I  cannot  now,  as  I  once  did, 
talk  lightly,  thoughtlessly  of  fighting 
with  this  or  that  nation.  That  nation 
is  no  longer  an  abstraction  to  me.  It 
is  no  longer  a  vague  mass.  It  spreads 
out  before  me  mto  individuals,  in  a 
thousand  interesting  forms  and  rela- 
tions. It  consists  of  husbands  and 
wives,  parents  and  children,  who  love 
one  another  as  I  love  my  own  home. 
It  consists  of  affectionate  women  and 
sweet  children.  It  consists  of  Chris- 
tians, united  with  me  to  the  common 
Saviour,  and  in  whose  spirit  I  reverence 
tiie  likeness  of  his  divine  virtue.  It 
consists  of  a  vast  multitude  of  labor- 
ers at  the  plough  and  in  the  workshop, 
whose  toils  I  sympathize  with,  whose 
burden  I  should  rejoice  to  lighten,  and 
for  whose  elevation  1  have  pleaded. 
It  consists  of  men  of  science,  taste, 
genius,  whose  writings  have  beguiled 
my  solitary  hours,  and  given  life  to  my 
intellect  and  best  affections.  Here  is 
the  nation  which  I  am  called  to  fight 
with,  into  whose  families  I  must  send 
mourning,  whose  fall  or  humiliation  I 
must  seek  through  blood.  I  cannot  do 
it,  without  a  dear  commission  from 
God.  I  love  this  nation.  Its  men  and 
women  are  my  brothers  and  sisters.  I 
could  not,    without    unutterable    pain, 
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a  swfsrd  into  their  hearts.  If. 
indeed^  my  country  were  invaded  by 
hostile  armtes.  tlireatening  without  dis- 
fQtse  its  rights,  liberties^  and  dearest 
fiaercsts.  1  should  strive  to  repel  them, 
foSL  as  I  should  repel  a  criminal  who 
ihouid  enter  my  house  to  slaj'  what  I 
twdd  most  dear,  and  what  is  intrusted 
to  my  care.  But  I  cannot  confound 
■rith  such  a  case  the  common  instances 
\n  general,  war  is  the  work  of 
fi.  whose  principles  have 
iigth  from  the  experience 
Jftc,  whose  policy  is  colored  if 
_  I  bv  personal  views  or  party  in- 
Rfhodo  not  seek  peace  with  asiiv 
rt,  who,  to  secure  doubtful  rights, 
,^  »  ■  — 1  relations  of  the  state, 
u  home  and  abroad. 
i'k'tc  on  the  side  of 
Iv'cs    too  far  for 

i  1  greed  to  leave  to 

\\  ot    the  sword   what   an 
pi  re  could  easily  have  ar- 
TSs^d.      The  question   of   peace   and 
\%  Ti>^  nften  settled  for  a  country 
m  a  Christian,  a  lover  of 
^  .ut  little  or  no  trust ;  and, 
liddinp  of  such  men,  is  he  to 
t  hands  in  human  blood  ?     But 
ally   is    passing  away.      This 
eness    cannot     endure*     however 
to   it   men   are  by  long  use. 
J  of  waking  up  some  from  their 
Mhas  induced   me   to   recur  to 
so  often  in  my  writings. 
^mighl    Tiame   other   topic^^,    which 
|Xy  A  Urge  space  in   the   following 
\  tnojL'h  has  been  said  here. 
It  1  .*>ubmit  these  vol- 
:  with  a  deep  feeling 
ins.    Indeed,  on  such 
.ad  Christ,  and  duty, 
iror^ufUlity,    and   perfection^   how 
mtt««t  *!l  human  utterance  be  !     In 
we  shall  look  back  on  our 
iia  we  do  on  the  lispings 
^      Still   these  lispings 
'  higher  speech.   Still, 
jess,    we    may    learn 
niake    progress,    and 
or  by  free  communi- 
d    know    and   teach 
Ibtit  the  known  is 
US,  because 
Nor  ought 
lorancc  to  discourage  us,  as  if  we 
to  hopeless  scepticism.    There 
tmtlitt.   which   every  honest 
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heart  may  be  assured  of.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  serene,  immovable  convic 
tion.  Faith  is  a  deep  want  of  the  souL 
We  have  faculties  for  the  spiritual  as 
truly  as  for  the  outward  world.  God, 
the  foundation  of  all  existence,  may  be- 
come to  the  mind  the  most  real  of  all 
beings.  We  can  and  do  see  in  virtue 
an  everlasting  beauty.  The  distinctions 
of  right  and  wrong',  the  obligations  of 
goodness  and  justice,  the  divinity  of  con- 
science, the  moral  connection  of  the 
present  and  future  life,  the  greatness  of 
the  character  of  Christ,  the  ultimate 
triumphs  of  truth  and  love,  are  to  mul- 
titudes not  probable  deductions,  but  in- 
tuitions accompanied  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  certainty.  They  shine  with  the 
clear,  constant  brightness  of  the  lights 
of  heaven.  The  believer  feels  himself 
resting  on  an  everlasting  foundation.  It 
is  to  this  power  of  moral  or  spiritual 
perception  that  the  following  writings 
are  chiefiy  addressed.  I  have  had  testi- 
monv  that  they  have  not  been  wholly 
inefiectual  in  leading  some  minds  to  a 
more  living  and  unfaltering  persuasion 
of  great  moral  truths.  Without  this,  I 
should  be  little  desirous  to  send  them 
out  in  this  new  form.  I  trust  that  they 
will  meet  some  wants.  Books  which  are 
to  pass  aw^ay,  may  yet  render  much  ser- 
vice by  their  fitness  to  the  intellectual 
struggles  and  moral  aspirations  of  the 
times  in  which  thev  are  written.  If  in 
this  or  in  any  way  I  can  serve  the  cause 
of  truth,  humanity,  and  religion,  I  shall 
regard  my  labors  as  having  earned  the 
best  recompense  which  God  bestows  on 
his  creatures. 

W.  E.  C 
Boston,  April  iS/h,  1841. 

P*  S.— I  intended  to  say,  that  some  of 
the  following  tracts  savor  of  the  periods 
in  which  they  were  wTitten,  and  give 
opinions  which  time  has  disproved.  In 
the  article  on  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  fears 
are  expressed  which  have  in  a  good 
measure  passed  away.  In  the  same 
Renew,  the  conqueror  of  Waterloo  is 
spoken  of  as  having  only  the  merit  of 
a  great  soldier.  No  one  then  believed 
that  his  opponents  were  soon  to  acknowl- 
edicc  his  eminence  in  civil  as  in  militar)* 
affairs.  The  article  is  left  as  it  was, 
from  the  difficulty  of  remodelling  it.  and 
because  It  may  be  useful  as  a  record  ol 
past  impressions* 
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SELF-CULTURE: 

An  Address  Introductory  to    the  Franklin   Lectures,    delivered  at 

Boston,  Sept.  1838. 

[This  Address  was  intended  to  make  two  lectures ;  but  the  author  was  led  to  abridge  it  and  deliver 
It  as  one,  partly  by  the  apprehension  that  some  passages  were  too  abstract  for  a  popular  address,  partly 
to  secure  the  advantages  of  presenting  the  whole  subject  at  once  and  in  close  connection,  and  for  oth«- 
reasons  which  need  not  be  named.  Most  of  the  passages  which  were  omitted  are  now  published  The 
author  respectfully  submits  the  discourse  to  those  for  whom  it  was  particularly  intended,  and  to  the 
public,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  at  least  bring  a  great  subject  before  the  minds  of  some  who  'may  not  as 
yet  have  given  to  it  the  attention  it  deserves.] 


My  respected  Friends, — By  the  in- 
vitation of  the  committee  of  arrangements 
for  the  Franklin  Lectures,  I  now  appear 
before  you  to  offer  some  remarks  intro- 
ductory to  this  course.  My  principal 
inducement  for  doing  so  is  mjr  deep  in- 
terest in  those  of  my  fellow-citizens  for 
whom  these  lectures  are  principally  de- 
signed. I  understood  that  they  were  to 
be  attended  chiefly  by  those  who  are 
occupied  by  manual  labor ;  and,  hearing 
this,  I  did  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to 
decline  the  service  to  which  I  had  been 
invited.  I  wished  by  compliance  to  ex- 
press my  sympathy  with  this  large  por- 
tion of  my  race.  I  wished  to  express  my 
sense  of  obligation  to  those  from  whose 
industry  and  skill  I  derive  almost  all  the 
comforts  of  life.  I  wished  still  more  to 
express  my  joy  in  the  efforts  they  are 
making  for  their  own  improvement,  and 
my  firm  faith  in  their  success.  These 
motives  will  give  a  particular  character 
and  bearing  to  some  of  my  remarks.  I 
shall  speak  occasionally  as  among  those 
who  live  by  the  labor  of  their  nands. 
But  I  shall  not  speak  as  one  separated 
from  them.  I  belong  rightfully  to  the 
great  fraternity  of  working  men.  Hap- 
pily in  this  community  we  all  are  bred 
and  born  to  work;  and  this  honorable 
mark,  set  on  us  all,  should  bind  together 
the  various  portions  of  the  community. 

I  have  expressed  my  strong  interest 
in  the  mass  of  the  people ;  and  this  is 


founded,  not  on  their  usefulness  to  the 
community,  so  much  as  on  what  they  are 
in  themselves.  Their  condition  is  indeed 
obscure  ;  but  their  importance  is  not  on 
this  account  a  whit  the  less.  The  mul- 
titude of  men  cannot,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  be  distinguished ;  for  the  very 
idea  of  distinction  is,  that  a  man  stands 
out  from  the  multitude.  They  make  h*t- 
tle  noise  and  draw  little  notice  in  their 
narrow  spheres  of  action ;  but  still  they 
have  their  full  proportion  of  personal 
worth  and  even  of  greatness.  Indeed 
every  man,  in  every  condition,  is  great 
It  is  only  our  own  diseased  sight  which 
makes  him  little.  A  man  is  great  as  a 
man,  be  he  where  or  what  he  may.  The 
grandeur  of  his  nature  turns  to  insignifi- 
cance all  outward  distinctions.  His  pow- 
ers of  intellect,  of  conscience,  of  love,  of 
knowing  God,  of  perceiving  the  beau- 
tiful, of  acting  on  his  own  mind,  on 
outward  nature,  and  on  his  fellow-creat- 
ures,—  these  are  glorious  prerogatives. 
Through  the  vulgar  error  of  undervalu- 
ing what  is  common,  we  are  apt  indeed 
to  pass  these  by  as  of  little  worth.  But 
as  ill  the  outward  creation,  so  in  the  soul,  < 
the  common  is  the  most  precious.  Sci- 
ence and  art  may  invent  splendid  modes 
of  illuminating  the  apartments  of  the 
opulent ;  but  these  are  all  poor  and 
worthless  compared  with  the  common 
lijjht  which  the  sun  sends  into  all  our 
windows,  which  he  pours  freely,  impar 
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tialiy  over  hill  and  val!ey,  which  kindles 
Mv  the  eastern  and  western  sky ;  and 
MlDe  common  lights  of  reason^  and  con- 
Kknce,  and  love,  are  of  more  worth  and 
^^y  than  the  rare  endowments  which 
ijm.  cekbrity  to  a  few.  Let  us  not  dis- 
fnx^  that  nature  which  is  common  to 
ill  men  ;  for  no  thought  can  measure  its 
BiJidetir.  It  is  the  image  of  God,  the 
tna^  even  of  his  infinity,  for  no  limits 
can  be  set  to  its  unfolcling.  He  who 
;*:^»e5Jies  *  '  rie  powers  of  the  soul 
^  1  >^ii:  his  place  what  it  may. 

Voti  may  Lii'Mii-  nitn  with  rags,  may  im- 
■Vfie  him  in  a  dungeon,  may  chain  him 
In  davtsh  tasks.  Out  he  is'  still  great. 
Voo  may  shut  him  out  of  your  houses  ; 
Im  Goo  opens  to  him  heavenly  man- 
He  makes  no  show  indeca  in  the 
of  a  splendid  city ;  but  a  clear 
lihotigbt*  a  pure  afifection.  a  resolute  act 
of  a  vutuous  will,  have  a  dignity  of  quite 
another  kind,  and  far  higher  than  ac- 
eomutalionii  of  brick  and  granite  and 
phstcf  dknd  stucco,  however  cunningly 
Mt  toeether,  or  though  stretching  laV 
Wfcmdoctr  sight.  Nor  is  this  all  If 
9t  pass  over  this  grandeur  of  our  com- 
sao  naiare.  and  turn  our  thoughts  to 
dlttcomptraiive  greatness,  which  draws 
diitf  alDcotton,  and  which  consifits  in  the 
iJCOtoi  superiority  of  the  individual  to 
die  general  standard  uf  power  and  char- 
\  &haU  find  this  as  free  and  fre- 


ifimt  a  erowth  among  the  obscure  and 

SBOliceo  a^^  tn  more  conspicuous  walks 

.  of  fiffc.     Tlic  truly  great  arc  to  be  found 

3irherc.  nor  is  it  easy  to  say  in  what 
lion 
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spring  up  most   plcnti- 
^ess  has  nothing  to  do 
ii*.     It  does  not  lie  in 
his  outward  agency^ 
the  effects  which  he 
st   men    may  do 
road.      Perhaps 
I  y  at  this  moment 

-    iTJty.     Grandeur  of 
vvli'jiJy  in  force  of  soul, 
force  of  thought^  moral 
pHacJplr     ^"'^    '"V'c^  and    this   mav   be 
lamul  in  lest  condition  of  life. 

.,>  to  an  ol>scure  trade, 
aftd  beiiKiaed  in  by  the  wants  of  a  grow- 
iag;  family,  may,  in  his  narrow  sphere, 
pUMifve  more  clcarlv,  discriminate  more 
mftly*»  weigh  evidence  more  wisely, 
i^M  OQ  the  right  means  more  deci- 
_liftir.  ami  have  more  presence  of  mind 
~  i  i{iilcttlt>%  than  another  who  has  ac- 


cumulated vast  stores  of  knowledge  by 
laborious  study ;  and  he  has  more  of  in- 
tellectual greatness.  Many  a  man,  who 
has  gone  but  a  few  miles  from  home, 
understands  human  nature  better,  de- 
tects motives  and  weighs  character  more 
sagaciously,  than  another  who  has  trav- 
elled over  the  known  world,  and  made  a 
name  bv  his  reports  of  different  coun- 
tries, ft  is  force  of  thought  which  meas- 
ures intellectual,  and  so  it  is  force  of 
principle  which  measures  moral  great- 
ness, that  highest  of  human  endow- 
ments, that  brightest  manifestation  of 
the  Divinity,  The  greatest  man  is  he 
who  chooses  the  right  with  invincible 
resolution,  who  resists  the  sorest  temp- 
tations from  within  and  without,  who 
bears  the  heaviest  burdens  cheerfully, 
who  is  calmest  in  storms,  and  most  fear- 
less under  menace  and  frowns,  whose 
rehance  on  truths  on  virtue,  on  God,  is 
most  unfaltering  ;  and  is  this  a  greatness 
which  IS  apt  to  make  a  show,  or  which 
is  most  likely  to  abound  in  conspicuous 
station  ?  The  solemn  conflicts  of  rea- 
son with  passion  ;  the  victories  of  moral 
and  religious  principle  over  urgent  and 
almost  irresistible  solicitations  to  self-in* 
dulgence  ;  the  hardest  sacrifices  of  duty, 
those  of  deep-seated  affection  and  of  the 
hearths  fondest  hopes  ;  the  consolations, 
hopes,  joys,  and  peace  of  disappointed, 
persecuted,  scorned,  deserted  virtue  ;  — 
these  are  of  course  unseen ;  so  that  the 
true  greatness  of  human  life  is  almost 
wholly  out  of  sight.  Perhaps  in  our 
presence,  the  most  heroic  deed  on  earth 
is  done  in  some  silent  spirit,  the  loftiest 
purpose  cherished,  the  most  generous 
sacrifice  made,  and  we  do  not  sus|>ect 
it.  1  believe  this  greatness  to  be  most 
common  among  the  multitude,  whose 
names  are  never  heard.  Among  com- 
mon people  will  be  found  more  of  hard- 
ship borne  manfully,  more  of  unvar- 
nished truth,  more  of  religious  trust, 
more  of  that  generosity  which  gives 
what  the  giver  needs  himself,  and  more 
of  a  w«se  estimate  of  life  and  death,  than 
among  the  more  prosperous.  —  And 
even  in  regard  to  influence  over  other 
beings,  which  is  thought   the   peculiar 

Crerogative  of  distinguished  station,  I 
elieve  that  the  difference  between  the 
conspicuous  and  the  obscure  does  not 
amount  to  much.  Influence  is  to  be 
measured,  not  by  the  extent  ot  suila^ct 
It  coi'erSf  but  by  its  kind.    A  man  ma^ 
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spread  his  mfnd,  his  feelings,  and  opin- 
ions, through  a  great  extent;  but  if  his 
mind  be  a  low  one,  he  manifests  no 
greatness.  A  wretched  artist  may  fill  a 
city  with  daubs,  and  by  a  false,  showy 
style  achieve  a  reputation ;  but  the  man 
ot  genius,  who  leaves  behind  him  one 
grand  picture,  in  which  immortal  beauty 
is  embodied,  and  which  is  silently  to 
spread  a  true  taste  in  his  art,  exerts  an 
incomparably  higher  influence.  Now 
the  noblest  influence  on  earth  is  that 
exerted  on  character ;  and  he  who  puts 
forth  this  does  a  great  work,  no  matter 
how  narrow  or  obscure  his  sphere.  The 
father  and  mother  of  an  unnoticed  fam- 
ily, who,  in  their  seclusion,  awaken  the 
mind  of  one  child  to  the  idea  and  love  of 
perfect  goodness,  who  awaken  in  him  a 
strength  of  will  to  repel  all  temptation, 
and  who  send  him  out  prepared  to  profit 
by  the  conflicts  of  life,  surpass  in  influ- 
ence a  Napoleon  breaking  the  world  to 
his  sway.  And  not  only  is  their  work 
higher  in  kind  ;  who  knows  but  that  they 
are  doing  a  greater  work  even  as  to  ex- 
tent of  surmce  than  the  conqueror? 
Who  knows  but  that  the  being  whom 
they  inspire  with  holy  and  disinterested 
principles  may  communicate  himself  to 
others  ;  and  tnat,  by  a  spreading  agency, 
of  which  they  were  the  silent  origin,  im- 
provements may  spread  through  a  nation, 
through  the  world  .^  In  these  remarks 
you  will  see  why  I  feel  and  express  a 
deep  interest  in  the  obscure,  in  the  mass 
of  men.  The  distinctions  of  societv  van- 
ish before  the  light  ot  these  truths.  I 
attach  myself  to  the  multitude,  not  be- 
cause they  are  voters  and  have  political 
power ;  but  because  they  are  men,  and 
have  within  their  reach  the  most  glori- 
ous prizes  of  humanity. 

In  this  country  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  distinguished  by  possessing  means 
of  improvement,  of  self-culture,  pos- 
sessed nowhere  else.  To  incite  them  to 
the  use  of  these  is  to  render  them  the 
best  service  they  can  receive.  Accord- 
ingly, I  have  chosen  for  the  subject  of 
this  lecture  Self-culture,  or  the  care 
which  every  man  owes  to  himself,  to  the 
unfolding  and  perfecting  of  his  nature. 
I  consider  this  topic  as  particularly  ap- 
propriate to  the  introduction  of  a  course 
of  lectures,  in  consequence  of  a  common 
disposition  to  regard  these  and  other  like 
means  of  instruction  as  able  of  them- 
selves to  carry  forward  the  hearer.   Lect- 


ures have  their  use.  They  stir  up  many 
who,  but  for  such  outward  appeals,  might 
have  slumbered  to  the  end  of  life.  But 
let  it  be  remembered  that  little  is  to  be 
gained  simply  bv  coming  to  this  place 
once  a  week,  ancl  giving  up  the  mind  for 
an  hour  to  be  wrought  upon  by  a  teacher. 
Unless  we  are  roused  to  act  upon  our- 
selves, unless  we  engage  in  the  work  of 
self-improvement,  unless  we  pur]x>se 
strenuously  to  form  and  elevate  our  ow  ^ 
minds,  unless  what  we  hear  is  made  a 
part  of  ourselves  by  conscientious  reflec- 
tion, very  little  permanent  good  is  re- 
ceived. 

Self-culture,  I  am  aware,  is  a  topic  too 
extensive  for  a  single  discourse,  and  I 
shall  be  able  to  present  but  a  few  views 
which  seem  to  me  most  important.  My 
aim  will  be,  to  give  first  the  idea  of  seli- 
culture,  next  its  means,  and  then  to 
consider  some  objections  to  the  leading  ) 
views  which  I  am  now  to  lay  before  you. 

Before  entering  on  the  discussion,  let 
me  offer  one  remark.  Self-culture  is 
something  possible.  It  is  not  a  dream. 
It  has  foundations  in  our  nature.  With- 
out this  conviction,  the  speaker  will  but 
declaim,  and  the  hearer  listen  without 
profit  There  are  two  powers  of  the  hu- 
man soul  which  make  self-culture  possi- 
ble,—  the  self-searching  and  the  self- 
forming  power.  We  have  hrst  the  faculty  ^ 
of  turning  the  mind  on  itself ;  of  recalling 
its  past,  and  watching  its  present  op>era- 
tions;  of  learning  its  various  capacities 
and  susceptibilities,  what  it  can  do  and 
bear,  what  it  can  enjoy  and  suffer ;  and 
of  thus  learning  in  general  what  our  nat- 
ure is,  and  what  it  was  made  for.  It  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  we  are  able 
to  discern  not  only  what  we  already  are, 
but  what  we  may  become,  to  see  in  our- 
selves eerms  and  promises  of  a  growth 
to  which  no  bounds  can  be  set,  to  dart 
beyond  what  we  have  actually  gained  to 
the  idea  of  perfection  as  the  end  of  our 
being.  It  is  by  this  self-comprehending 
power  that  we  are  distinguished  from 
the  brutes,  which  give  no  signs  of  look- 
ing into  themselves.  Without  this  there 
would  be  no  self-culture,  for  we  should 
not  know  the  work  to  be  done;  and  one 
reason  why  self-culture  is  so  little  pro- 
posed is,  tnat  so  few  penetrate  into  their 
own  nature.  To  most  men,  their  own 
spirits  are  shadowy,  unreal,  compared 
with  what  is  outward.  When  they  hap- 
pen to  cast  a  glance  inward,  they  see 
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so  as  to  become  a  well-proportioned, 
vigorous,  excellent^  happy  beings  prac- 
tices  self -culture. 

This  culture,  of  course,  has  various 
branches  corresponding  to  the  different 
capacities  of  human  nature  ;  but,  though 
various,  they  are  intimately  united,  and 
make  progress  together.  The  soul, 
which  our  philosophy  divides  into  vari- 
ous capacities,  is  still  one  essence,  one 
Hfe  ;  and  it  e.xerts  at  the  same  moment, 
and  blends  in  the  same  act,  its  various 
energies  of  thought,  feeling,  and  voli- 
tion. Accordingly,  in  a  wise  self-cult- 
ure, all  the  prmciples  of  our  nature 
grow  at  once  by  joint,  harmonious  ac- 
tion, just  as  all  parts  of  the  plant  are 
unfolded  together.  When,  therefore, 
you  hear  of  different  branches  of  self- 
improvemcnt,  you  will  not  think  of  them 
as  distinct  processes  going  on  indepen- 
dently of  each  other,  and  requiring  each 
its  own  separate  means.  Still  a  distinct 
consideration  of  these  is  needed  to  a 
full  comprehension  of  the  subject,  and 
these  I  shall  proceed  to  unfold. 

First,  self-culture  is  moral,  a  branch 
of  singular  importance.  When  a  man 
looks  into  himself,  he  discoversrtwo  dis- 
tinct orders  or  kinds  of  principles,  which 
it  behoves  him  especially  to  comprehend. 
He  discovers  desires,  appetites,  pas- 
sions, which  terminate  in  himself,  which 
crave  and  seek  his  own  interest,  gratifi* 
cation,  distinction;  and  he  discovers 
another  principle,  an  antagonist  to  these, 
which  is  impartial,  disinterested,  uni- 
versal, enjoining  on  him  a  regard  to  the 
rights  and  happiness  of  other  beings, 
and  laying  on  him  obligations  which 
must  be  discharged,  cost  what  they  may, 
or  however  they  may  clash  with  his 
particular  pleasure  or  gain.  No  man, 
however  narrowed  to  his  own  interest, 
however  hardened  by  selfishness,  can 
deny  that  there  springs  up  within  him 
a  great  idea  in  opposition  to  interest, 
the  idea  of  duty,  that  an  inward  voice 
calls  him,  more  or  less  distinctly,  to 
revere  and  exercise  impartial  justice 
and  universal  good -will  This  disinter- 
ested principle  in  human  nature  we 
call  sometimes  reason,  sometimes  con- 
science, sometimes  the  moral  sense  or 
faculty.  But,  be  its  name  what  it  may, 
it  is  a  real  principle  in  each  of  us,  and 
it  is  the  supreme  power  within  us,  to  be 
cultivated  above  all  others,  for  on  its 
cuJture  l\i^  right  developmeut  ol   ^W 
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others  depends.  The  passions  indeed 
may  be  stronger  than  the  conscience, 
may  lift'  up  a  louder  ^bicc ;  but  their 
clamor  diners  wholly  from  the  tone 
of  command  in  which  the  conscience 
speaks.  They  are  not  clothed  with  its 
authority,  its  binding  power.  In  their 
very  triumphs  they  are  rebuked  by  the 
moral  principle,  and  often  cower  before 
its  still,  deep,  menacing  voice.  No  part 
of  self-knowledge  is  more  important  than 
to  discern  clearly  these  two  great  prin- 
ciples, thef^lf-seeking  and  th^^sinter- 
ested ;  and  the  most  important  part  of 
self-culture  is  to  depress  the  former, 
and  to  exalt  the  latter,  or  to  enthrone 
the  sense  of  duty  within  us.  There  are 
no  limits  to  the  growth  of  this  moral 
force  in  man,  if  he  will  cherish  it  faith- 
fully. There  have  been  men,  whom  no 
power  in  the  universe  could  turn  from 
the  rijght,  by  whom  death  in  its  most 
dreadtul  forms  has  been  less  dreaded 
than  transgression  of  the  inward  law  of 
universal  justice  and  love.  -^ 

In  the  next  place,  self-culture  is  ^re- 
ligious. When  we  look  into  ourselves, 
we  discover  powers  which  link  us  with 
this  outward,  visible,  finite,  ever-chang- 
ing world.  We  have  sight  and  other 
senses  to  discern,  and  linibs  and  various 
faculties  to  secure  and  appropriate  the 
material  creation.  And  we  have,  too,  a 
power  which  cannot  stop  at  what  we 
see  and  handle,  at  what  exists  within  the 
bounds  of  space  and  time,  which  seeks 
for  fhe  Infinite,  Uncreated  Cause,  which 
cannot  rest  till  it  ascend  to  the  Eternal, 
All-comprehending  Mind.  This  we  call 
the  religious  principle,  and  its  grandeur 
cannot  DC  exaggerated  by  human  lan- 
guage ;  for  it  marks  out  a  being  destined 
for  higher  communion  than  with  the  vis- 
ible universe.  To  develop  this  is  emi- 
nently to  educate  ourselves.  The  true 
idea  of  God,  unfolded  clearly  and  liv- 
ingly  within  us,  and  moving  us  to  adore 
and  obey  him,  and  to  aspire  after  like- 
ness to  him,  is  the  noblest  growth  in 
human,  and,  I  may  add,  in  celestial 
natures.  The  religious  principle  and 
the  moral  are  intimately  connected,  and 
grow  together.  The  former  is  indeed 
uie  perfection  and  highest  manifestation 
of  tne  latter.  They  are  both  disinter- 
ested. It  is  the  essence  of  true  religion 
to  recognize  and  adore  in  God  the  attri- 
butes of  Impartial  Justice  and  Univer- 
sal Love,  and  to  hear  him  commanding 


us  in  the  conscience  to  become  what 
we  adore. 

Again.  Self-culture  Is  wellectual.^r- 
We  cannot  look  into  ourselves  without 
discovering  the  intellectual  principle,  the 
power  which  thinks,  reasons,  and  judges, 
the  power  of  seeking  and  acquiring  truth. 
This,  indeed,  we  are  in  no  danger  of 
overlooking.  The  intellect  being  the 
great  instrument  by  which  men  compass 
their  wishes,  it  draws  more  attention 
than  any  of  our  other  powers.  When 
we  speak  to  men  of  improving  them- 
selves, the  first  thought  which  occurs 
to  them  is,  that  they  must  cultivate  their 
understanding,  and  get  knowledge  and 
skill.  By  education,  men  mean  almost 
exclusively  intellectual  training.  For 
this,  schools  and  colleges  are  institute^f 
and  to  this  the  moral  and  religious  dis- 
cipline of  the  young  is  sacrificed.  Now 
I  reverence,  as  much  as  any  man,  the  in- 
tellect ;  but  let  us  never  exalt  it  above 
the  moral  principle.  With  this  it  is 
most  intimately  connected.  In  this  its 
culture  is  founded,  and  to  exalt  this  is 
its  highest  aim.  Whoever  desires  that 
his  intellect  may  grow  up  to  soundness, 
to  healthy  vigor,  must  begin  with  moral 
discipline.  Reading  and  studv  are  not 
enough  to  perfect  the  power  ot  thought. 
One  thing  above  all  is  needful,  and  Siat 
is,  the  disinterestedness  which  is  the  i 
very  soul  of  virtue.  To  gain  truth,  which  ^ 
is  tne  great  object  of  the  understanding, 
I  must  seek  it  disinterestedly.  Here  is 
the  first  and  grand  condition  of  intel-. 
lectual  progress.  I  must  choose  to  re-  / 
ceive  the  truth,  no  matter  how  it  bears  i 
on  myself.  I  must  follow  it,  no  matter  . 
where  it  leads,  what  interests  it  opposes,  ^ 
to  what  persecution  or  loss  it  lays  me 
open,  from  what  party  it  severs  me,  or  to 
what  party  it  allies.  Without  this  fair- 
ness of  mind,  which  is  only  another 
phrase  for  disinterested  love  of  truth, 
great  native  powers  of  understanding  are 
perverted  and  led  astray;  genius  runs 
wild ;  **  the  light  within  us  becomes 
darkness."  The  subtilest  reasoners,  for 
want  of  this,  cheat  themselves  as  well  as 
others,  and  become  entangled  in  the  web 
of  their  own  sophistry.  It  is  a  fact  well 
known  in  the  history  of  science  and 
philosophy,  that  men,  gifted  by  nature 
with  singiuar  intelligence,  have  broached 
the  grossest  errors,  and  even  sought  to 
undermine  the  grand  primitive  trutns  on 
which  human  virtue,  dignity,  and  hope 
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taken  note  of  two  classes  of  men,  the 
one  always  employed  on  details,  on  par- 
ticular facts,  and  the  other  using  these 
facts  as  foundations  of  higher,  wider 
truths.  The  latter  arc  philosophers.  For 
example,  men  had  for  ages  seen  ]>ieces 
of  wood,  stones,  metals  falling  to  the 
ground*  Newton  seized  on  these  par- 
ticular facts,  and  rose  to  the  idea  that  all 
matter  tends,  or  is  attracted,  towards  all 
matter,  and  then  defined  the  law  accord- 
ing to  which  this  attraction  or  force  acts 
at  difiTcrent  distances,  thus  giving  us  a 
grand  principle,  which,  we  have  reason 
to  think,  extends  to  and  controls  the 
whole  outward  creation.  One  man  reads 
a  histor\\  and  can  tell  you  all  its  events, 
and  there  stops.  Another  combines 
these  events,  brings  them  under  one 
view,  and  learns  the  great  causes  which 
are  at  work  on  this  or  another  nation, 
and  what  are  its  great  tendencies, 
whether  to  freedom  or  despotism,  to  one 
or  another  form  of  civilization.  So,  one 
man  talks  continually  about  the  particu- 
lar actions  of  this  or  another  neighbor ; 
whilst  another  looks  beyond  the  acts  to 
the  inward  principle  from  which  they 
spring,  and  gathers  from  them  larger 
views  of  human  nature.  In  a  word,  one 
man  sees  all  things  apart  and  in  frag- 
ments, whilst  anotner  strives  to  discover 
the  harmony,  connection,  unity  of  all. 
One  of  the  great  evils  of  society  is,  t!iat 
men,  occupied  perpetually  wfth  petty 
details,  want  general  truths,  want  broad 
and  fixed  principles.  Hence  many,  not 
wicked,  are  unstable,  liabitually  incon- 
sistent, as  if  they  were  overgrown  chil- 
dren rather  than  men.  To  build  up  that 
strength  of  mind  which  apprehends  and 
cleaves  to  great  universal  truths,  is  the 
highest  intellectual  self-culture ;  and 
here  I  wish  you  to  observe  how  entirely 
this  culture  agrees  with  that  of  the  moral 
and  the  religious  principles  of  our  nature, 
of  which  1  have  previously  spoken.  In 
each  of  these,  the  improvement  of  the 
soul  consists  in  raising  it  above  what  is 
narrow,  particular,  individual,  selfish,  to 
the  universal  and  uncon fined.  To  im- 
prove a  man  is  to  liberalize,  enlarge  him 
in  thought,  feeling,  and  purpose.  Nar- 
rowness of  intellect  and  heart,  this  is  the 
degradation  from  which  all  culture  aims 
to  rescue  the  human  being. 

Again,  Self-culture  is  social,  or  one 
of  its  great  offices  is  to  unfold  and  puniy 
the  Sections  which  spring  up  \nslmc- 
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lively  in  the  human  breast  ihich  bind 
together  husband  and  wife,  )^ent  and 
child,  brother  and  sister :  which  bind  a 
man  to  friends  and  neighbors,  to  his 
country,  and  to  the  suffering  who  fall 
under  his  eye,  wherever  they  belong. 
The  culture  of  these  is  an  important  part 
of  our  work,  and  it  consists  in  converting 
them  from  instincts  into  principles,  from 
natural  into  spiritual  attachments,  in 
gi\'ing  them  a  rational,  moral,  and  holy 
character.  For  example,  our  affection 
for  our  children  is  at  first  instinctive : 
and  if  it  continue  such,  it  rises  little 
above  the  brute's  attachment  to  its 
young.  But  when  a  parent  infuses  into 
nis  natural  love  for  his  offspring  moral 
and  religious  principle ;  when  he  comes 
to  regard  his  child  as  an  intelligent, 
spiritual,  immortal  being,  and  honors 
him  as  such,  and  desires  first  of  all  to 
make  him  disinterested,  noble,  a  worthy 
child  of  God  and  the  friend  of  his  race, 
then  the  instinct  rises  into  a  generous 
and  holy  sentiment.  It  resembles  (jod's 
paternal  love  for  his  spiritual  family.  A 
like  purity  and  dignity  we  must  aim  to 
give  to  all  our  affections. 

Again.  Self-culture  is  practical,  or  it 
proposes,  as  one  of  its  chief  ends,  to  fit 
us  for  action,  to  make  us  efBcicnt  in 
whatever  we  undertake,  to  train  us  to 
firmness  of  purpose  and  to  fruit  fulness 
of  resource  in  common  life,  and  espe- 
cially in  emergencies,  in  times  of  difti- 
culty,  danger,  and  trial.  liut  passing  over 
this'and  other  topics  for  which  1  have 
no  time,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  two 
branches  of  self-culture  which  have  been 
almost  wholly  overlooked  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  and  which  ought  not 
to  be  so  slighted. 

In  looking  at  our  nature,  we  discover, 
among  its  admirable  endowments,  the 
sense  or  perception  of  beauty.  We  see 
the  germ  of  this  in  every  human  being, 
and  there  is  no  power  which  admits 
greater  cultivation ;  and  why  should  it 
not  be  cherished  in  all  ?  It  deserves  re- 
mark, that  the  provision  for  this  princi- 
Ic  is  infinite  in  the  universe.  There  is 
>ut  a  very  minute  portion  of  the  creation 
which  we  can  turn  into  food  and  clothes, 
or  gratification  for  the  body ;  but  the 
whole  creation  may  be  used  to  minister 
to  the  sense  of  beauty.  Beautv  is  an 
all-pervading  presence.  It  unfolds  in 
the  numberless  flowers  of  the  spring.  It 
waves  in  the  branches  of  the  trees  and 
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the  green  blades  of  grass.  It  haunts 
the  depths  of  the  earth  and  sea,  and 
gleams  out  in  the  hues  of  the  shell  and 
the  precious  stone.  And  not  only  these 
minute  objects,  but  the  ocean,  the  moun- 
tains, the  clouds,  the  heavens,  the  stars, 
the  rising  and  setting  sun.  all  overflow 
with  beautv.  The  universe  is  its  tem- 
ple :  and  those  men  who  are  alive  to  it 
cannot  lift  their  eyes  without  feeling 
themselves  encompassed  with  it  on  every 
side.  Now  this  l)cauty  is  so  precious, 
the  enjoyments  it  gives  are  so  refined 
and  pure,  so  congenial  with  our  tender- 
est  and  noble  feelings,  and  so  akin  to 
worship,  that  it  is  i>ainful  to  think  of  the 
multitude  of  men  as  living  in  the  midst 
of  it.  and  living  almost  as  blind  to  it  as 
if.  instead  of  this  fair  earth  and  glorious 
sky.  they  were  tenants  of  a  dungeon. 
An  infinite  joy  is  lo>t  to  the  world  by 
the  want  of  culture  of  this  spiritual  en-  ' 
dowment.  Suppose  that  1  were  to  \-isit 
a  cottage,  and  to  see  its  walls  lined  with 
the  choicest  pictures  of  Raphael,  and 
every  spare  n(K)k  filled  with  statues  of 
the  most  e\i|uisite  workmanship,  and 
that  1  were  to  learn  that  neither  man« 
woman,  n<ir  child  ever  cast  an  eve  at 
these  miracles  of  art,  how  should  1  feel 
their  privation  !  ~  how  should  1  want  to 
open  their  eyes,  and  to  help  them  to 
comj>rchend  and  feel  the  loveline.ss  and 
grandeur  which  in  vain  courted  their 
notice  !  lUit  every  tuisbandman  is  living 
in  sight  of  the  works  of  a  diviner  Artist : 
and  how  much  would  his  existence  be 
elevated  could  he  see  tlic  glory  which 
shines  forth  in  their  forms,  hues,  pro- 
portions, and  nu»ral  e\]»ressif>n  I  I  have 
spoken  only  (»f  tlie  Ite.iuty  of  nature  ;  but 
how  much  of  this  niy.sleri«»us  charm  is 
found  in  the  elegant  arts,  and  especially 
in  literature !  The  lust  books  have 
most  beautv.  The  greatest  truths  are 
wronged  if  not  linked  wlih  l>cauty, 
and  they  win  their  w.iv  most  surely  and 
deeply  into  the  soul  when  arrayed  in  this 
their  natural  and  fit  attire.  Now  no  man 
receives  the  true  culture  of  a  man  in 
whom  the  sensil.ility  to  the  l)eautiful  is 
not  cherished  :  and'l  know  of  no  condi- 
tion in  life  from  which  it  should  Ijc  ex- 
cluded. Of  all  luxuries,  this  is  the 
cheapest  and  most  at  hand  :  and  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  most  important  to  those 
conditions  where  coarse  labor  tends  to 
give  a  grossness  to  the  mind.  From  the 
diffusion  of  the  sense  of  beauty  in  ancient 
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Greece,  and  of  the  |a5le  for  music  in 
modern  Germany,  we  learn  that  the 
people  at  large  tniy  partake  of  refined 
gratificatfons,  which  have  hitherto  been 
thought  to  be  necessarily  restricted  to 
a  few. 

What  beauty  is^  is  a  (question  which 
[  the  most  penetrating  minds  have  not 
'  satisfactorily  answered  ;  nor»  were  I  able, 
is  this  the  place  for  discussing  it  Out 
one  thing  1  would  say;  the  beauty  of 
I  ihe  outward  creation  is  intimately  re- 
lated  to  the  lovely,  grand,  interesting 
attributes  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  emblem 
or  expression  of  these.  Matter  becomes 
beautiful  to  us  when  it  seems  to  lose  its 
material  aspect,  its  inertness,  finiteness, 
and  grossness,  and  bv  the  ethereal  light- 
ness of  its  forms  ana  motions  seems  to 
approach  spirit :  when  it  images  to  us 
[pure  and  gentle  affections;  when  it 
^  spreads  out  into  a  vastness  which  is  a 
shadow  of  the  Infinite  ;  or  when  in  more 
awful  shapes  and  movements  it  speaks 
of  the  Omnipotent.  Thus  outward 
I  beauty  is  akin  to  something  deeper  and 
^^unsee'n,  is  the  reflection  of  spiritual  at- 
^»tributcs  ;  and  of  consequence  the  way  to 
^B  see  and  feel  it  more  and  more  keenly  is 
^Vto  cultivate  those  moral,  reh\gious,  intel- 
I  lectuaL  and  social  principles  of  which  I 
have  already  spoke n,  and  which  are  the 
^Kelory  of  the  spiritual  natun; ;  and  I  name 
^Kthis  that  you  may  see  what  I  am  anx- 
^Blbus  to  show,  the  harmony  which  sub- 
^■•ists  among  all  brancheb^  of  human 
^■culture,  or  how  each  forwards  and  is 
^Baided  by  all. 

^"  There  is  another  power,  which  each 
man  should  cultivate  according  to  his 
ability,  but  which  is  very  much  neg- 
lected in  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
that  is,  the  power  of  utterance.  A  man 
^Was  not  made  to  shut  up  his  mind  in  it- 
iclf ;  but  to  give  it  voice  and  to  exchange 
't  for  other  minds.  Speech  is  one  of  our 
rand  distinctions  from  the  brute.  Our 
rpower  over  others  lies  not  so  much  in 
ithe  amount  of  thought  within  us  as  in 
^Ihe  power  of  bringing  it  out,  A  man  of 
nore  than  ordinary  intellectual  vigor 
nay,  for  want  of  ejcpression,  be  a  cipher, 
rithout  significance,  in  society.  And 
not  only  does  a  man  influence  others, 
\xi  he  greatly  aids  his  own  intellect  by 
piving  distinct  and  forcible  utterance  to 
"  I  thoughts.  We  understand  ourselves 
etler,  our  conceptions  grow  clearer,  by 
the  very  effort  to  make  them  clear  to 
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another.  Our  social  rank,  too,  depends 
a  good  deal  on  our  power  of  utterance. 
The  principal  distinction  between  what 
are  called  gentlemen  and  the  vulgar  lies 
in  this,  that  the  latter  are  awkward  in 
manners,  and  are  especially  wanting  in 
propriety,  clearness,  grace,  and  force  of 
utterance,  A  man  who  cannot  open  his 
lips  without  breaking  a  rule  of  grammar, 
without  showing  in  nis  dialect  or  brogue 
or  uncouth  tones  his  want  of  cultivation, 
or  without  darkening  his  meaning  by  a 
confused,  unskilful  mode  of  communica- 
tion, cannot  take  the  place  to  which, 
perhaps,  his  native  good  sense  entitles 
him.  To  have  intercourse  with  respect- 
able people,  we  must  speak  their  Ian* 
guage-  On  this  account,  I  am  glatl  that 
grammar  and  a  correct  pronur.ciation  are 
taught  in  the  common  schools  of  this 
city.  These  are  not  trifles ;  nor  are 
they  superfluous  to  any  class  of  people. 
They  give  a  man  access  to  social  advan- 
tages, on  which  his  improvement  very 
much  depends.  The  power  of  utterance 
should  be  included  by  all  in  their  plans 
of  self-culture, 

I  have  now  given  a  few  views  of  the 
culture,  the  improvement,  which  every 
man  should  propose  to  himself,  I  have 
all  along  gone  on  the  principle  that  a 
man  has  within  him  capacities  of  growth 
which  deserv^e  and  will  reward  intense, 
unrelaxing  toil.  I  do  not  look  on  a  hu- 
man being  as  a  machine,  made  to  be 
kept  in  action  by  a  foreign  force,  to 
accomplish  an  unvarying  succession  of 
motions,  to  do  a  fixed  amount  of  work, 
and  then  to  fall  to  pieces  at  death,  but 
as  a  being  of  free  spiritual  powers  ;  and 
I  place  little  value  on  any  culture  but 
that  which  aims  to  bring  out  these,  and 
lo  give  them  perpetual  impulse  and  ex- 
pansion.  I  am  aware  that  this  view  is 
far  from  being  univcrsaL  The  common 
notion  has  been,  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  need  no  other  culture  than  is 
necessary  to  fit  them  for  their  various 
trades ;  and,  though  this  error  is  pass- 
ing away,  it  is  far  from  being  exploded. 
But  the  ground  of  a  man's  culture  lies 
in  his  naturct  not  in  his  calhng.  His 
powers  are  to  be  unfolded  on  account  of 
Iheir  inherent  dignity,  not  their  outward 
direction.  He  is  to  be  educated,  because 
he  is  a  man,  not  because  he  is  to  make 
shoes,  nails,  or  pins,  A  trade  is  plainly 
not  the  great  end  of  his  beinig^  tor  his 
mind  cannot  be  shut  up  in  it  ^  nis  force 
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tivcly  in  the  human  breast  ihich  bind 
together  husband  and  wife,  ^rent  and 
child,  brother  and  sister ;  which  bind  a 
man  to  friends  and  neighbors,  to  his 
country,  and  to  the  suffering  who  fall 
under  his  eye,  wherever  they  belong. 
The  cull  are  of  these  is  an  important  part 
of  our  work,  and  it  consists  in  converting 
them  from  instincts  into  principles,  from 
natural  into  spiritual  attachments,  in 
giving  them  a  rational,  moral,  and  holy 
character.  For  example,  our  affection 
for  our  children  is  at  first  instinctive  \ 
and  if  it  continue  such,  it  rises  little 
above  the  brute's  attachment  to  its 
young.  But  when  a  parent  infuses  into 
nis  natural  love  for  his  offspring  moral 
and  religious  principle ;  when  he  comes 
to  regard  his  child  as  an  intelligent, 
spiritual,  immortal  being,  and  honors 
him  as  such,  and  desires  first  of  all  to 
make  him  disinterested,  noble,  a  worthy 
child  of  Cod  and  the  friend  of  his  race^ 
then  the  instinct  rises  into  a  generous 
and  holy  sentiment.  It  resembles  God's 
paternal  love  for  his  spiritual  family.  A 
like  purity  and  dignity  we  must  aim  to 
give  to  all  our  affections. 

Again.  Self-culture  is  practical,  or  it 
proposes,  as  one  of  its  chief  ends,  to  fit 
us  for  action,  to  make  us  efficient  in 
whatever  we  undertake,  to  train  us  to 
firmness  of  purpose  and  to  fniitfulness 
of  resource  in  common  life,  and  espe- 
cially m  emergencies,  in  times  of  diffi- 
culty^ danger,  and  trial.  But  passing  over 
this  and  other  topics  for  which  1  have 
no  time,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  two 
branches  of  sel|-culture  which  have  l:>ecii 
almost  wholly  o\*crlooked  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  and  which  ought  not 
to  be  so  slighted. 

In  looking  at  our  nature,  we  discover, 
among  its  admirable  endowments,  the 
sense  or  perception  of  beauty.  We  see  j 
the  germ  of  this  in  every  human  being,  i 
and  there  is  no  power  which  admits 
greater  cultivation  ;  and  why  should  it 
not  be  cherished  in  alH  It  deserves  re- 
mark, that  the  provision  for  this  princi- 
ple is  infinite  in  the  universe.  There  is 
but  a  very  minute  portion  of  the  creation 
which  we  can  turn  into  food  and  clothes, 
or  gratification  for  the  body;  but  the 
whole  creation  may  be  used  to  minister 
to  the  sense  of  beauty.  Beauty  is  an 
ail-pen^ading  presence.  It  unfolds  in 
the  numberless  flowers  of  the  spring.  It 
waves  in  the  branches  of  the  trees  and 


the  green  blades  of  grass.     It  haunts" 
the  depths  of  the  earth  and  sea.  and 
gleams  out  in  the  hues  of  the  shell  and  ^ 
the  precious  stone.     And  not  only  these;^| 
minute  objects,  but  the  ocean,  the  moun-^B 
tains,  the  clouds,  the  heavens,  the  stars, 
the  rising  and  setting  sun,  all  overflow 
with  beauty.     The  universe  is  its  tem- 
ple ;  and  those  men  who  are  alive  to  it      , 
cannot   lift   their  eyes   without   fcelioj^jH 
themselves  encompassed  with  it  on  ever^H 
side.     Now  this  beauty  is  so  precious, 
the  enjoyments  it  gives  are  so  refined 
and  pure,  so  congenial  with  our  tender- 
est  and  noble  feelings*  and  so  akin  to 
worship,  that  it  is  painful  to  think  of  th&^_ 
multitude  of  men  as  living  in  the  midsi^H 
of  it,  and  living  almost  as  blind  to  tt  as^W 
if,  instead  of  this  fair  earth  and  glorious 
sky,  they  were  tenants  of  a  dungeon. 
An  infinite  joy  is  lost  to  the  world  by 
the  want  of  culture  of  this  spiritual  en-  * 
dowment.     Suppose  tlfat  1  were  to  visit 
a  cottage,  and  to  see  its  walls  lined  with 
the  choicest  pictures  of  Raphael,  and 
every  spare  nook  filled  with  statues  of 
the   most  exquisite   workmanship,  and 
that  I  were  to  learn  that  neither  ma 
woman,  nor  child  ever  cast  an  eye 
these  miracles  of  art,  how  should  1  feelj 
their  privation  !  —  how  should  1  want  la' 
open  their  eyes,  and  to  help  ihem  to 
comprehend  and  feel  the  loveliness  and 
grandeur  which   in   vain   courted  their 
notice  I    But  ever}'  husbandman  is  living 
in  sight  of  the  works  of  a  diviner  Artist  \ 
and  how  much  would  his  existence 
elevated  could  he  see  the  glory  which 
shines  forth  in  their  forms,  hues,  pro- 
portions, and  moral  expression  !    1  have 
spoken  only  of  the  beauty  of  nature  ;  but 
how  much  of  this  mysterious  charm  is  M 
found  in  the  elegant  arts,  and  especially  f 
in    literature  I      The   best   books   have 
most  beauty.     The  greatest  truths  are 
wronged    if    not    linked    with    beauty, 
^\\A  they  win  their  way  most  surely  and 
deeply  into  the  soul  when  arrayed  in  this 
their  natural  and  fit  altire.     Now  no  man 
receives  the  true  culture  of  a  man  in 
whom  the  sensibility  to  the  beautiful  is 
not  cherished  ;  and  I  know  of  no  condi- 
tion in  life  from  which  it  should  be  ex- 
cluded.    Of    all    luxuries,    this    is   the 
cheapest  and  most  at  hand  ;  and  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  most  important  to  those 
conditions  where  coarse  labor  tends  to 
eive  a  grossness  to  the  mind.     From  the 
diffusion  of  the  sense  of  beauty  in  ancient 
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Gitcct,  and  i>f  the  |aste  for  music  in 
adtm  G^fin^uiy,  we  learn  that  the 
pt^  «l  largv  m  ly  partake  of  refined 
BUlficitiaos  4VC  hitherto  been 

9BmE^  to  Ik  ily  restricted  to 

ifev. 

Wkal  b«asly  is,  is  jl  question  which 
im  most  penetrutng  minds  have  not 
wM^rtoriTy  answered  :  nor,  were  1  able, 
iitfctt  tiK  place  for  discussing  it.  But 
«ie  tMnj;  I  would  s;iy ;  tfic  beauty  of 
tit  OtttlTifd  creation  is  intimately  re- 
lo  Ihc   lovely,   grand,   interesting 

beiKt^Tu'  -•.,,,...■  Its 

mSLt  '  inertness,  tinitcness, 

«^  ^  ^v  the  ethcrcoJ  liirhe- 

■in'W  itn  lunn^  and  motions  seems  to 
npirft :  whf  n  if    images  to  us 
!  s;   when   it 

which  is  a 
f  ol  :hc  lunnjtc  ;  or  when  in  more 
ivial  ghapcs  and  movements  it  speaks 
of   tiie    (^  '   rit-       Thus    outward 

benty  ts  >>methin]L(  deeper  and 

ua^cen,  19  m^  idicctionof  spiritual  at- 
titelts;  afld  of  cnnsequence  the  way  to 
wot  mmA  f'*'''  '*  Tn.ir,'  Toii  more  keenly  is 
lacaltiva  1   reli|^ious.  intcl- 

Ifctui],  JJ^-  'i*^'*"^  of  which  I 

kxve  already  -  lich  are  the 

afafyo!  the  ^  and  I  name 

tMl  f^iy  *cc,  what  I  am  anx- 

Ml  the  harmony  which  suh- 

liili  amt)^  ^U  Itranches^  of  human 
Dillttrei  or  qow  cacli  forwards  and  is 
akkd  byaU. 
Tbere  Is  another  power»  which  each 
shook!  cultivate  according  to  his 
but  which  is  very  much  neg- 
tfi  th€  m.iss  of  tlie  people,  and 
flat  is,  the  power  of  micrance,  A  man 
TTit  rrn*'  rmiir  to  sh\^*:  up  his  mind  in  it- 
f  ti  :i.L  '  V  i  r'  and  to  exchange 
j;ntjr  in  u  ^  H-cch  is  one  of  our 
di^r  '  >    ir  ►  i  the  brute.     Our 

ov  !  not  so  much  in 

ii  within  us  as  in 

lit  poewer  I  out.     A  man  of 

■ore  thaji  ordinary  intellectual  vigor 
aav.  Cor  want  of  orprcssion.  be  a  cipher, 
•itboitl  ajgai Seance,  in  society.  And 
Ml  mljr  does  a  man  infivicnce  others, 
telle  ip^iy  aids  ht^  own  tntr^llect  by 
■Ni^g  OltitiiKt  and  forcible  utterance  to 
■ilhooglits-     Wc       '  lid  ourselves 

,  ewr  conccpi  clearer,  by 

\  WJ  effort  to  niaKc   iiiem  cteir  to 
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another.  Our  social  rank,  too,  depends 
a  good  deal  on  our  power  of  utterance. 
The  principaJ  distinction  between  what 
are  called  gentlemen  and  the  vulgar  lies 
in  this,  that  the  latter  are  awkward  in 
manners,  and  are  especially  wanting  in 
propriety,  clearness,  grace,  and  force  of 
utterance.  A  man  who  cannot  open  his 
lips  without  breaking  a  rule  of  grammar, 
without  showing  in  his  dialect  or  brogue 
or  uncouth  tones  his  want  of  cuIti%'ation, 
or  without  darkening  his  meaning  by  a 
confusedt  unskilful  mode  of  communica- 
tion, cannot  take  the  place  to  which, 
perhaps ^  his  native  good  sense  entitles 
him  To  have  intercourse  witn  respect- 
able people,  we  must  speak  their  Ian- 
guage.  On  this  account,  I  am  glad  that 
grammar  and  a  correct  pronunciation  are 
taught  in  the  common  schools  of  this 
city.  These  are  not  trifles ;  nor  are 
they  superfluous  to  any  class  of  people. 
They  give  a  man  access  to  social  advan- 
tages, on  which  his  improvement  very 
much  depends.  The  power  of  utterance 
should  be  included  by  all  in  their  plans 
of  self-culture. 

I  have  now  given  a  few  views  of  the 
culture,  the  improvement,  which  every 
man  should  propose  to  himself,  I  have 
all  along  pone  on  the  principle  that  a 
man  has  within  him  capacities  of  growth 
which  deserve  iind  will  reward  intense, 
unrelaxing  toil.  1  do  not  look  on  a  hu- 
man being  as  a  machine,  made  to  be 
kept  in  action  by  a  foreign  force,  to 
accomplish  an  unvarying  succession  of 
motions,  to  do  a  fixed  amount  of  work, 
and  then  to  fall  to  pieces  at  death,  but 
as  a  bein^  of  free  spiritual  powers  ;  and 
I  place  little  value  on  any  culture  but 
that  which  aims  to  bring  out  these,  and 
lo  give  them  perpetual  impuLse  and  ex* 
pansion,  1  am  aware  that  this  view  is 
fir  from  being  universal  The  common 
notion  has  been,  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  need  no  other  culture  than  is 
necessary  to  fit  them  for  their  various 
trades ;  and»  though  this  error  is  pass- 
ing away,  it  is  far  from  being  exploded. 
But  the  ground  of  a  man's  culture  lies 
in  his  nature,  not  in  his  calling.  His 
powders  arc  to  be  unfolded  on  account  of 
their  inherent  dignity,  not  their  outward 
direction.  He  is  to  lie  educated,  l:)ecause 
he  is  a  man,  not  because  he  is  to  make 
shoes,  nails,  or  pins.  A  trade  is  plainly 
not  the  great  tnd  of  his  being,  lor  his 
miad  cannot  be  shut  up  ia  it ;  hia  lorcc 
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of  thought  cannot  be  exhausted  on  it. 
He  has  faculties  to  which  it  gives  no 
action,  and  deep  wants  it  cannot  answer. 
Poems,  and  systems  of  theology  and 
philosophy,  which  have  made  some  noise 
m  the  world,  have  been  wrought  at  the 
work-bench  and  amidst  the  toils  of  the 
field.  How  often,  when  the  arms  are 
mechanically  plying  a  trade,  does  the 
mind,  lost  in  reverie  or  day-dreams, 
escape  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  !  How 
often  does  the  pious  heart  of  woman 
mingle  the  greatest  of  all  thoughts,  that 
of  God.  with  household  drudgery !  Un- 
doubtedly a  man  is  to  perfect  himself  in 
his  trade,  for  by  it  he  is  to  earn  his 
bread  and  to  serve  the  community.  But 
bread  or  subsistence  is  not  his  nighest 
good ;  for,  if  it  were,  his  lot  would  be 
harder  than  that  of  the  inferior  animals, 
for  whom  nature  spreads  a  table  and 
weaves  a  wardrobe,  without  a  care  of 
their  own.  Nor  was  he  made  chiefly  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  the  community. 
A  rational,  moral  being  cannot,  without 
infinite  wrong,  be  converted  into  a  mere 
instrument  ot  others'  gratification.  He 
is  necessarily  an  end,  not  a  means.  A 
mind,  in  which  are  sown  the  seeds  of 
wisdom,  disinterestedness,  firmness  of 
purpose,  and  piety,  is  worth  more  than 
all  the  outward  material  interests  of  a 
world.  It  exists  for  itself,  for  its  own 
perfection,  and  must  not  be  enslaved  to 
its  own  or  others*  animal  wants.  You 
tell  me  that  a  liberal  culture  is  needed 
for  men  who  are  to  fill  high  stations,  but 
not  for  such  as  are  doomed  to  vulgar 
labor.  I  answer,  that  man  is  a  greater 
name  than  president  or  king.  Truth 
and  goodness  are  equally  precious,  in 
whatever  sphere  they  are  found.  Be- 
sides, men  of  all  conditions  sustain 
equally  the  relations  which  give  birth  to 
the  highest  virtues  and  demand  the 
highest  powers.  The  laborer  is  not  a 
mere  laborer.  He  has  close,  tender,  re- 
sponsible connections  with  God  and  his 
fellow-creatures.  He  is  a  son,  husband, 
father,  friend,  and  Christian.  He  be- 
longs to  a  home,  a  country,  a  church,  a 
race  ;  and  is  such  a  man  to  be  cultivated 
only  for  a  trade  ?  Was  he  not  sent  into 
the  world  for  a  great  work  ?  To  edu- 
cate a  child  perfectly  requires  pro- 
founder  thought,  greater  wisdom,  than 
to  govern  a  state  ;  and  for  this  plain  rea- 
son, that  the  interests  and  wants  of  the 
latter  are  more  superficial,  coarser,  and 


more  obvious  that  the  spiritual  capaci- 
ties, the  growth  of  thought  and  feeling, 
and  the  subtile  laws  of  the  mind,  which 
must  all  be  studied  and  comprehended 
before  the  work  of  education  can  be 
-thoroughly  performed ;  and  yet  to  all 
conditions  this  greatest  work  on  earth 
is  equally  committed  by  God.  What 
plainer  proof  do  we  need  that  a  higher 
culture  than  has  yet  been  dreamed  of  is 
needed  by  our  whole  race  ? 

II.  I  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  the 
means  by  which  the  self-culture  just 
described  may  be  promoted ;  and  here 
I  know  not  wnere  to  begin.  The  sub- 
ject is  so  extensive,  as  well  as  impor- 
tant, that  I  feel  n\yself  unable  to  do 
any  justice  to  it,  especially  in  the  limits 
to  wnich  I  am  confined.  I  beg  you  to 
consider  me  as  presenting  but  hints, 
and  such  as  have  offered  themselves 
with  very  little  research  to  my  own 
mind. 

And,  first,  the  great  means  of  self- 
culture,  that  which  includes  all  the  rest, 
is  to  fasten  on  this  culture  as  our  great 
end,  to  determine  deliberately  and  sol- 
emnly that  we  will  make  the  most  and 
the  best  of  the  powers  which  God  has 
given  us.  Without  this  resolute  pur- 
pose, the  best  means  are  worth  little, 
and  with  it  the  poorest  become  mighty. 
You  may  see  thousands,  with  every  op- 
portunity of  improvement  which  wealth 
can  gather,  with  teachers,  libraries,  and 
apparatus,  bringing  nothing  to  pass, 
and  others,  with  few  helps,  doing  won- 
ders ;  and  simply  because  the  latter  are 
in  earnest,  and  tne  former  not.  A  man 
in  earnest  finds  means,  or,  if  he  cannot 
find,  creates  them.  A  vigorous  purpose 
makes  much  out  of  little,  breathes 
power  into  weak  instruments,  disarms 
difficulties,  and  even  turns  them  into 
assistances.  Every  condition  has  means 
of  progress,  if  we  have  spirit  enough 
to  use  them.  Some  volumes  have  re- 
cently been  published,  giving  examples 
or  histories  of  "knowledge  acquired 
under  difficulties  ;  "  and  it  is  most  ani- 
mating to  see  in  these  what  a  resolute 
man  can  do  for  himself.  A  great  idea, 
like  this  of  self-culture,  if  seized  on 
clearly  and  vigorously,  burns  like  a  liv- 
ing coal  in  the  soul.  He  who  deliber- 
ately adopts  a  great  end,  has,  by  this 
act,  half  accomplished  it,  has  scaled  the 
chief  barrier  to  success. 

One  thing  is  essential  to  the  strong 
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\  of  self*  culture  now  insisted  on ; 

chr,  fsuth  in  the  practicable iiess  of 
lUl  cu'liirc.  A  great  object*  to  awaken 
mi^.  c»    must  be    seen    to   be 

1^1  r  ch.    The  truth,  that  prog- 

fMI  1^  tltc  very  end  of  our  bein^, 
Bttt  oiit  be  received  as  a  tradition,  but 
CHD^nreheodcd  and  felt  as  a  reality. 
Ovmon^s  are  apt  to  pine  and  starve^ 
btbein^irapnsoned  within  what  we  have 
mady  aluined.  A  tnie  faitih,  looking  up 
10  ioiaething  better,  catchin  '  -  ;c5 
dm.  dtstojtt  perfection,  pn'  to 

OKwIves  '—' ,.-.^»^  pru|>-...>i.^a  to 

00  CDito'  rs»  ^ves  encrp^ 

«f  BUniM^^.  K"--  ...j;;s  to  the  soul; 
mftSm  faith  will  continually  jg;row,  by 
aeqinltttine  ourselves  with  our  own 
iHorr.  an«l  with  the  promises  of  Divine 

laatl  immortal  life  which  abound  in 

itiCMV 

are  discouraged  from  proposing 

10  fbeioselves  improvement,  by  the  false 
aoikiB  that  the  study  of  books,  which 
tiitir  &ititatk)o  denies  them,  is  the  all- 
la|MMtaiil  and  only  suBctent  means. 
l^«iach  consider  tiiat  the  grand  volumes, 
of  wbici]  an  our  books  are  transcripts, 
—  t  racaa  Ealure,  revelation,  the  human 
lool,  aad  human  life^  —  are  freely  un- 
loldeit  to  r-  -^  -M*.  The  great  sources 
of  wisck'  1  erie  nee  and  obs erva- 

doo;  AikU  .,-...  Arc  denied  to  none* 
To  o|^eil  sod  fin  our  eyes  upon  what 
pas%<^  *^rllout  .T.nd  within  us  is  the 
aot*  Books  are  chieAy 

Qftelv  help   us    to   inlurpret 

frilMi  m%  wee  and  experience.  When 
Aty  ai»oti>  men,  as  thcv  sometimes 
do^  aad  turn  them  from  ooscrvation  of 
oittfrv  and  liie^  they  generate  a  learned 
Uy,  for  which  the  plain  sense  of  the 
Imrer  coold  not  be  exchanged  but  at 

ri  kss*.  1 1  deserves  attention  that 
^rcatc:9t  men  have  been  formed 
wtttuint  ^"  '  '  ?*»  which  at  present 
arc  thoi]  my  must  needful  to 

iiBpr^-*-  iiomer,   Plato,   Demos- 

iier<  heard  the  name  of  chem- 

ioory.  .,..._\v  less  of  the  solar  system 

I^XD  a  boy  tn  our  common  scVmob, 
Hat  that  i)iese  sciences  arc  unimpor- 
Ml ;  but  tlie  lesson  is,  that  human 
iaprovrmcnt  never  wants  the  means. 
the  purpose  of  it  ia  deep  and 
I  in  tne  soul 
The  pttjjioae  of  self-culture,  this  is 
iW  life  2ncl  Btrrngtii  of  all  the  methods 
«e  use  for  otcr  own  cle\*ation.     J  rehet' 


ate  this  principle  on  account  of  its  great 
importance;  and  1  would  add  a  remark 
to  prevent  its  misapprehension,  When 
I  speak  of  the  purpose  of  self-culture,  I 
mean  that  it  should  be  sincere.  In  other 
words,  we  must  make  self-culture  really 
and  truly  our  end,  or  choose  it  for  its 
own  sake,  and  not  merely  as  a  means 
or  instrument  of  something  else.  And 
here  I  touch  a  common  and  very  per- 
nicious error.  Not  a  few  persons  de- 
sire to  improve  themselves  only  to  get 
properly  and  to  rise  in  the  world  ;  but 
such  do  not  properly  choose  improve- 
ment, but  something  outward  and  for- 
eign to  themselveij ;  and  so  low  an 
impulse  can  produce  only  a  stinted, 
partial,  uncertain  growth.  A  man,  as 
I  have  said,  is  to  cultivate  himself  be- 
cause he  is  a  man.  He  is  to  start  with 
the  conviction  that  there  is  something 
greater  within  him  than  in  the  whole 
material  creation,  than  in  all  the  worlds 
which  press  on  the  eye  and  ear ;  and 
that  inward  improvemenLs  have  a  worth 
and  dignity  in  themselves  quite  distinct* 
from  the  power  they  give  over  outward 
things.  Undoubtedly  a  man  is  to  labor 
to  better  his  condition,  but  first  to  bet- 
ter himself.  If  he  knows  no  higher 
use  of  his  mind  than  to  invent  and 
drudge  for  his  body,  his  case  is  des- 
perate as  far  as  culture  is  concerned. 

In  these  remarks,  1  do  not  mean  to 
recommend  to  the  laborer  indifference 
to  his  outward  lot  I  hold  it  important 
that  every  man  in  every  class  should 
possess  the  means  of  comfort,  of  health, 
of  neatness  in  food  and  apparel  and 
of  occasional  retirement  and  leisure. 
These  are  good  in  themselves,  to  be 
sought  for  their  own  sakes :  and,  still 
more,  they  are  important  means  of  the 
self- culture  for  which  t  am  pleading. 
A  clean,  comfortable  dwelling,  wiui 
wholesome  meals,  is  no  small  aid  to 
intetiectuaJ  and  moral  progress.  A 
man  living  in  a  damp  cellar  or  a  garret 
open  to  rain  and  snow,  breathing  the 
foul  air  of  a  filthy  room,  and  stri\ing 
without  success  to  appease  hunger  on 
scanty  or  unsavory  food,  is  in  danger 
of  aljandoning  himself  to  a  desperate, 
selfish  recklessness.  Improve,  then, 
your  loL  Multiply  comforts,  and,  still 
'more^  get  wealth  if  you  can  by  honor- 
able meanSf  and  if  it  do  not  cost  too 
much.  A  true  cultivation  ol  ihe  n\\Tvd 
is  Stted  to  forward  you  in  your  wor\d\y 
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concerns,  and  yon  ought  to  use  it  for 
this  end.  Only,  beware  lest  this  end 
master  you ;  lest  your  motives  sink  as 
your  condition  improves ;  lest  you  fall 
victims  to  the  miserable  passion  of  vy- 
ing with  those  around  you  in  show, 
luxury,  and  expense.  Cnerish  a  true 
respect  for  yourselves.  Feel  that  your 
nature  is  worth  more  than  every  thing 
which  is  forei^  to  you.  He  who  has 
not  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  own  rational 
and  spiritual  being,  of  something  within 
himself  superior  to  the  world  and  allied 
to  the  Divinity,  wants  the  true  spring  of 
that  purpose  of  self-culture  on  which 
I  have  insisted  as  the  first  of  all  the 
means  of  improvement. 

I  proceed  to  another  important  means 
of  self-culture ;  and  this  is  the  control 
of  the  animal  appetites.  To  raise  the 
moral  and  intellectual  nature,  we  must 
put  down  the  animal.  Sensuality  is  the 
abyss  in  which  very  many  souls  are 
plunged  and  lost.  Among  the  most 
prosperous  classes,  what  a  vast  amount 
•of  intellectual  life  is  drowned  in  luxuri- 
ous excesses  !  It  is  one  great  curse  of 
wealth,  that  it  is  used  to  pamper  the 
senses  ;  and  among  the  poorer  classes, 
though  luxury  is  wanting,  yet  a  gross 
feeding  often  prevails,  under  which  the 
spirit  is  whelmed.  It  is  a  sad  sight  to 
walk  through  our  streets,  and  to  see 
how  many  countenances  bear  marks 
of  a  lethargy  and  a  brutal  coarseness, 
induced  by  unrestrained  indulgence. 
Whoever  would  cultivate  the  soul  must 
restrain  the  appetites.  I  am  not  an 
advocate  for  the  doctrine  that  animal 
food  was  not  meant  for  man  ;  but  that 
this  is  used  among  us  to  excess,  that 
as  a  people  we  should  gain  much  in 
cheerfulness,  activity,  and  buoyancy  of 
mind,  by  less  gross  and  stimulating 
food,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe. 
Above  all,  let  me  urge  on  those  who 
would  bring  out  and  elevate  their  higher 
nature,  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  spir- 
ituous liquors.  This  bad  habit  is  distin- 
guished from  all  others  by  the  ravages 
It  makes  on  the  reason,  the  intellect ; 
and  this  effect  is  produced  to  a  mourn- 
ful extent,  even  when  drunkenness  is 
escaped.  Not  a  few  men,  called  tem- 
perate, and  who  have  thought  them- 
selves such,  have  learned,  on  abstaining 
from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  that  for 
years  their  minds  had  been  clouded, 
impaired  by  moderate  drinking,  without 


their  suspecting  the  injury.  Multitudes 
in  this  city  are  oereft  of  half  their  intel- 
lectual energy,  by  a  degree  of  indul- 
gence which  passes  for  innocent.  Of 
all  the  foes  of  the  working  class,  this 
is  the  deadliest.  Nothing  has  done 
more  to  keep  down  this  ckiss,  to  destroy 
their  self-respect,  to  rob  them  of  their 
just  influence  in  the  community,  to  ren- 
der profitless  the  means  of  improve- 
ment within  their  reach,  than  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits  as  a  drink.  They  are 
called  on  to  withstand  this  practice, 
as  they  regard  their  honor,  and  would 
take  their  just  place  in  society.  They 
are  under  solemn  obligations  to  give 
their  sanction  to  every  effort  for  its 
suppression.  They  ought  to  regard  as 
their  worst  enemies  (though  uninten- 
tionally such),  as  the  enemies  of  their 
rights,  dignity,  and  influence,  the  men 
who  desire  to  flood  city  and  country 
with  distilled  poison.  I  lately  visited 
a  flourishing  village,  and  on  expressing 
to  one  of  the  respected  inhabitants  the 
pleasure  I  felt  in  witnessing  so  many 
signs  of  progress,  he  replied  that  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  prosperity  1  wit- 
nessed was  the  disuse  of  ardent  spirits 
by  the  people.  And  this  reformation 
we  may  be  assured  wrought  something 
higher  than  outward  prosperity.  In 
almost  every  family  so  improved,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  capacities  of  the 
parent  for  intellectual  and  moral  im- 
provement were  enlarged,  and  the 
means  of  education  made  more  effect- 
ual to  the  child,  I  call  on  working  men 
to  take  hold  of  the  cause  of  temperance 
as  peculiarly  their  cause.  These  re- 
marks are  the  more  needed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  efforts  made  far  and  wide 
to  annul  at  the  present  moment  a  re- 
cent law  for  the  suppression  of  the  sale 
of  ardent  spirits  in  such  quantities  as 
favor  intemperance.  I  know  that  there 
are  intelligent  and  good  men  who  be- 
lieve that,  in  enacting  this  law,  govern- 
ment transcended  its  limits,  left  its  true 
path,  and  established  a  precedent  for 
legislative  interference  with  all  our  pur- 
suits and  pleasures.  No  one  here  looks 
more  jealously  on  government  than  my- 
self. Hut  I  maintain  that  this  is  a  case 
which  stands  by  itself,  which  can  be 
confounded  with  no  other,  and  on  which 
government,  from  its  very  nature  and 
end,  is  peculiarly  bound  to  act  Let  it 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  great  end 
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^fovenraietit,  its  highest  function,  is, 
«l  to  make  roads,  grant  charters,  orig- 
laile  Improvements,  but  to  prevent  or 
mfttis  crimes  against  individual  rights 
wt  jiocial  order  For  this  end  it  or- 
dmts  a  penaJ  code,  erects  prisons,  and 
iafjcts  fearful  punishments.     Now.  if  it 

ittat   a  vast  proportion  of  the 
which  eo%'eniment  is  instituted 

\\  ana  repress  have  their  ori- 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits  ;  if  our 
Ml  iH^f  s  work-houses,  jails,  and  pen- 
-^  tenanted  in  a  great  degree 
!iy  tr  ISC  first  and  chief  impulse 

to  ciiiDe  came  from  the  distillery  and 
dfiai-shop  ;  if  murder  and  theft,  the 
mtmx  fcanu!  outrages  on  property  and 
\&t^  arc  most  frequently  the  issues  and 
tOBSuramation  of  intemperance,  is  not 
memment  bound  to  re?itniin  by  legis- 
Isiii'  nding  of  the   stimulus  to 

Ar*-  social  wrongs  ?     Is  gov- 

ewncn:  nc-ver  to  act  as  a  parent,  never 
t9  mniove  the  causes  or  occasions  of 
vreHfegKlofnj^  ?  Has  it  but  one  instru- 
■ent  ioc  repres>ing  crime ;  namely. 
?iih]$c^  Infimous  punishment^  —  an  evil 
*«Iy  infcnor  to  crime  ?  Is  government 
.  Iistirper  rfn's  It  \v.in(!er  no  vfind  its 
i^j^,  on  an 

iflicte  wi  ie  good, 

which  can  plead  no  ijenerit  con^rred 
OB  hoAy  or  roind,  which  unfits  the  cit- 
ctta  lof  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to 
li»  ^iQRtry^  and  which,  aJjovc  all,  stirs 
M  incti  to  the  peq^etration  of  most  of 
Ibecrinies  fmm  which  it  is  the  highest 
tnil  mo^;  office  of  government 

n  jw  10  another  important 
of  self-culture,  and  this  is, 
with  superior  minds.  I 
insisted  on  our  own  activity  as 
^ftMOlial  to  our  progress ;  hut  we  were 
Kit  iKX^^  to  live  or  advance  alone. 
Socie^  is  as  needful  to  us  as  air  or 
bod.  ^A  child  doomed  to  utter  loneli- 
ness^ grow! II z  'in  without  sight  or  sound 
of  htimai  would  not  put  forth 

iqttil  j)o  many  brutes;    and  a 

mm.  never  brought  into  contact  with 
ntiids  superior  to  his  own,  will  prob- 
ity ntii  00c  and  the  same  dull  round 
of  tlioq^hl  and  action  to  the  end  of  life. 
If  ■      "  li   books  that  we 

co|u  superior  minds, 

mA  ifcci  f-    nicans  of  commu- 

ttiC3Btikxi   •  reach  of  all     In  the 

ch  |^ica.i  men  talk  to  us,  give 
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us  their  most  precious  thoughts,  and 
pour  their  souls  into  ours.  God  be 
thanked  for  books.  They  are  the  voices 
of  the  distant  and  the  dead,  and  make 
us  heirs  of  the  spiritual  life  of  past 
aees.  Books  are  the  true  levellers, 
'Hiey  give  to  all  who  will  faithfully  use 
them  the  society,  the  spiritual  pres- 
ence, of  the  best  and  greatest  of  our 
race.  No  matter  how  poor  I  am.  No 
matter  though  the  prosperous  of  my 
^  own  time  will  not  enter  mj  obscure 
dwelling.  If  the  Sacred  Writers  will 
enter  and  take  up  their  abode  under 
my  roof ;  if  Milton  will  cross  my  thresh- 
old  to  sing  to  me  of  Faradrse,  and 
Shakspeare  to  open  to  me  the  worlds 
of  imagination  and  the  workings  of  the 
human  heart,  and  iTranklin  to  enrich 
me  with  his  practical  wisdom.  I  shall 
not  pine  for  want  of  intellectual  com-  ^, 
pantonship,  and  1  may  become  a  culti-  HI 
vated  man  though  excluded  from  what 
is  called  the  best  society  in  the  place 
where  I  live.  ^ 

To  make  this  means  of  culture  effect-      ■ 
ual,  a  man  must  select  good  books,  such      ™ 
as  have  been  written  by  right-minded  and 
strong-minded  men,  real  thinkers,  who,       ^ 
instead  of   diluting  by  repetition  what      HI 
others  say,  have  something  to  say  for      V 
themselves,  and  write   to  give  relief  to 
full,  earnest    souls  ;    and    these    works 
must  not  be  skimmed  over  for  amuse- 
ment, but  read  with  fixed  attention  and 
a  reverential  love  of  truth.     In  selecting 
books »  w^e  may  be  aided  much  by  those 
who  have  studied  more  than  ourselves. 
But,  after  all  it  is  best  to  be  determined 
in  this  particular  a   good  deal  by  our 
own  tastes.     The  best  books  for  a  man 
are    not  aiw*avs   those  w^hich    the  wise 
recommend,    but    oftener    those   which 
meet   the   peculiar  wants,    the   natural 
thirst  of  his  mind,  and  therefore  awaken 
interest  and  rivet  thought      And  here       ^ 
it  may  be  well  to  observe,  not  only  ia       H 
regara  to  books  but  in  other  respects,       ™ 
that    self-culture    must   vary   with   the 
individual     All  means  do  not  equally 
suit  us  all     A  man  must  unfold  himself       M 
freely,  and  should  respect  the  peculiar       V 
gifts  or  biases  by  which  nature  has  dis- 
tinguished him  from  others.     Self-cult- 
ure does  not  demand  the   sacrifice  of       A 
individuality.     It  does  not  regularly  ap-       H 
ply  an  established  machinery,   for  the 
sake  of  torturing  every  man  into  one 
rigid  shape,  called  pertection.    As  iW 
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human  countenance,  with  the  same 
features  in  us  all»  is  diversified  without 
end  in  the  race,  and  is  never  the  same 
in  any  two  individuals,  so  the  human 
soul,  with  the  lame  grand  powers  and 
laws,  expands  into  an  infinite  variety 
of  forms,  and  would  be  wufully  stinted 
by  modes  of  culture  requiring  all  men 
to  learn  the  same  lesson  or  to  bend  to 
the  same  rules, 

I  know  how  hard  it  is  to  some  men^ 
especially  to  those  who  spend  much  time 
in  manual  labor»  to  fix  attention  on 
books.  Let  them  strive  to  overcome 
the  difficulty  by  choosing  subjects  of 
deep  interest,  or  by  reading  in  company 
with  those  whom  they  love.  Nothing 
can  supply  the  place  of  books.  They 
are  cheering  or  soothing  companions  in 
solitude,  illness,  afl^iclion.  The  wealth 
of  both  continents  would  not  compensate 
for  the  good  they  impart.  Let  everj- 
man,  if  possible,  gather  some  good  books 
under  his  roof,  and  obtain  access  for  him- 
self and  family  to  some  social  library. 
Almost  any  luxury  should  be  sacrificed 
to  this. 

Une  of  the  very  interesting  features  of 
our  times  is  the  multiplication  of  books, 
and  their  distribution  through  all  con- 
ditions of  society.  At  a  small  expense, 
a  man  can  now  possess  himself  of  the 
most  precious  treasures  of  English  lil:era- 
ture.  Books,  once  contined  to  a  few  by 
their  costliness,  are  now  accessible  to  the 
multitude  ;  and  in  this  way  a  change  of 
habits  is  going  on  in  society',  highly  favor- 
able to  the  culture  of  the  people,  1  n stead 
of  depending  on  casual  rumnr  and  loose 
conversation  for  most  of  tiieir  knowledge 
and  objects  of  thought ;  instead  of  form- 
ing their  judgments  in  crowds,  and  re- 
ceivnng  their  chief  excitement  from  the 
voice  of  neighbors,  men  are  now  learning 
to  study  and  reflect  alone,  to  follow  out 
subjects  continuouslv,  to  determine  for 
themselves  what  snail  engage  their 
mindSf  and  to  call  to  their  aid  the  knowl- 
edge, original  views,  and  reasonings  of 
men  of  all  countries  and  ages ;  and  the 
results  must  be,  a  deliberateness  and 
independence  of  judgment,  and  a  thor- 
oughness and  extent  of  information,  un- 
known in  former  times.  The  diffusion 
of  these  silent  teachers,  books,  through 
the  whole  community,  is  to  work  greater 
effects  than  artillery,  machinery,  and 
legislation.  Its  peaceful  agency  is  to 
supersede  stormy  revolutions,    TIsc  cult- 


ure  which  It  is  to  spread,  whilst  an  ur- 
speakable  good  to  the  individual,  is  also 
to  become  the  stability  of  nations. 

Another  important  means  of  seU-cult- 
urc  is  to  free  ourselves  from  tJje  power      ■ 
of  human  opinion  and  example,  except  ^L 
as  far  as  this  is  sanctioned  by  our  own  H 
deliberate  judgment.     We  are  all  prone 
to  keep  the  level  of  those  we  live  with, 
to   repeal   their  words,  and   dress  our 
minds  as    well    as    bodies   after    their 
fashion  ;  and  hence  the  spiritless  lame- 
ness of  our  characters  and  lives.     Our 
greatest  danger  is  not  from  the  grossly  , 
wicked  around  us.  but  from  the  worldly,! 
unreflecting   multitude,   who  are  borne] 
along  as  a  stream  by  foreign  impulse,  anrf 
bear  us  along  witl]  them.     Even  the  in-i 
fiuence  of  superior  minds  may  harm  us, 
by  bovsing  us  to  servile  acquiescence  and 
damping    our    spiritual    activity.      The 
great    use    of    intercourse    with    other 
minds  is   to  stir  up  our  own,  to  whet 
our  appetite    for    truth,   to    carry    our  ^ 
thoughts  beyond  their  old  tracks.     Wc  ^ 
need  connections  with  great  thinkers  to  H 
make  us  thinkers  too.     One  of  the  chief  ^ 
art^  of  self 'Culture  is  to  unite  the  child- 
like teachableness,  which  gratefully  wel- 
comes  light   from   every  human   being 
who  can  give  it,  with  manly  resistance 
of  opinions   however  current,  of   influ- 
ences however  generally  revered,  which 
do  not  approve  themselves  to  our  delib- 
erate judgment.    You  ought,  indeed,  pa- 
tiently and  conscientiousfy  to  strengthen 
your    reason    by    other    men's    intelli- 
gence,  but  you  must   not   prostrate  it 
before  them.     Esi>ecially  if  there  springs 
up  within  you  any  view  of  God's  word  or 
universe,    any   sentiment   or  aspiration 
which  seems  to  you  of  a  higher  order 
than  what  you  meet  abroad,  give  rever- 
ent heed  to  it  i   inquire  into  it  earnestly, 
solemnly.     Do  not  trust  it  blindly,  for  it 
may  be  an  illusion  ;  but  it  may  be  the 
Divinity  moving  within  you,  a  new  rev- 
elation, not  supernatural,  but  stiU  most 
precious,  of  trutli  or  duty ;  and  if,  after 
inquiry,  it  so  appear,  then  let  no  clamor, 
or  scorn,  or  desertion  turn  )  ou  from  it,  B 
Be  true  to  your  own  highest  convictions.  V 
Intimations  from  our  own  souls  of  some- 
thing more  perfect  than  others  teach,  if 
faithfully  followed,  give  us  a  conscious- 
ness of    spiritual   force   and   progress, 
never  experienced  by  the  vulgar  of  high 
life  or  low  life,  who  march,  as  they  are 
drilled,  to  the  step  of  their  times. 
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Some,    T    Vnow,   will    wonder  that  I 
llottlfi  :i^s  of  the  people  ca- 

p^bic  nations  and  glimpses 

jpposed*     These 
to  b€  the   pre- 
n^aiLivr    oi    rneii    ot   ;;eaiaji,  who  seem 
llbt  Uirn   to  give  Uvv  to  the  minds  of 
lie  IP -''"'-       ■       '    *^^    '!v  nature  has 
kr  n  a  few  to  be 

i«iaeu..v      *,^  ,,:......,<.  ,..tUL'*     But  it 

isabo  true  that  a  portion  of  the  same 

dhfine  6re  ts  je^vcn  to  all ;  for  the  many 

CiOki  ftOC  receive  with  a  loving  reverence 

Ifi^  qukkeniti^   iniincnccs   of    the   few, 

«a%  A    essentially  the    same 

ipifii ,:  \  both<     The  minds  of  the 

mlrtHHiW  «f«:  liol  masses  of  passive  mat- 

tir,  OWlt«d  to  receive  impressions  unre- 

nsiliigtjr  from  abroad.     They  are    not 

vkiUj  shaped  by  foa*ig^n   instruction  ; 

^bit  have    a   ciative   force,   a   spring   of 

IhsQght  tn  thenuelves.    Even  the  child  s 

aiMOiitT  iid  overflows 

it  i|iaesti«  ^  the  wisest 

to  a  stand ^     i.>cii   iNL'  ljiulI  starts  the 

0est  problcniSi   which   philosophy  has 

Jilli„i^.<   »..   .-.ivc  for  ages,     But  on  tins 

lot  now  enlarge.     Let  me 

the    power    of    orig^inal 

vrticularly   manifested   in 

-A  for  progress,  who  are 

lieir  whole  nature.    A 

to  the  consciousness 

i.  i^reat^d  for  progress  and 

ks  with  new  eyes  on  him- 

idf  AoU  tiii  tiic  world  in  which  he  lives. 

Tht*  5»rpfit  tntth  stirs  the  soul  from  its 

dopc^  I  old  associations  of 

\m^  -es  new  ones*  just  a,3 

am".  I   '»t    chemistry,  brought 

)am  vith    natural    substances, 

wiT.'.^  '^    ^.T, ,.;,:.,   vvhich   had 

tl'  <,n  and  ar- 

iwifes  thi ..v.,       i  ....  .raUi  particu- 

Urlr  aids  us  to  penetrate  the  mysteries 

ol  BtmiAn   li:'*       liv  n  sealing  to  us  the 

•adoloti  s  us  to  compre- 

hcad  iDor  le^  wonderful,  the 

jafillitc  s>*»icmj  ti*  wiiich  we  belong.    A 

Mi  in  the  common  ivalks  of  life.  wl»o  has 

liitb  is  peiiection,  in  the  unfolding  of 

the  hunaa  spirit,  as  the  threat  purpose  of 

God,  po«^«fte&  tnoR*  i>  of  the 

^  fl^ftfe.  pw^ivgn  mni  nonies 

^■^BU  t  \\\^  w  »rld  with- 

^^^^ftr  1  him,  is  a  wiser 

^^^^^^KT    Ml     J  rM\iticnce»  and    rtads 

^^^^^^^^nans   of  duty   in    the   events 

^^H^^b*  bciorc  him,  tlian   the  pro- 
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found  est  philosopher  who  wants  this 
^and  central  truth.  Thus  illuminations, 
inward  suggestions,  are  not  confined  to 
a  favored  few,  but  visit  all  who  devote 
themselves  to  a  generous  self-culture. 

Another  means  of  sell-culture  may  be 
found  by  every  man  in  his  condition  or 
occupation,  be  it  what  it  may.  Had  I 
time,  I  might  go  through  all  conditions 
of  life,  from  the  most  conspicuous  to 
the  most  obscure,  and  might  show  how 
each  furnishes  continual  aids  to  im- 
provement. But  1  will  take  one  exam- 
ple, and  that  is,  of  a  man  living  by 
manual  labor.  This  may  be  made  the 
means  of  self -culture.  For  instance,  in 
almost  all  labor,  a  man  exchanges  his 
strength  for  an  equivalent  in  the  form 
of  wages,  purchase-money,  or  some  other 
product.  In  other  words,  labor  is  a 
system  of  contracts,  bargains,  imposing 
mutual  obligations.  Now  the  man  who, 
in  working,  no  matter  in  what  way, 
strives  perpetually  to  fulftl  his  obliga- 
tions thoroughlv,  to  do  his  whole  work 
faithfully,  to  be  honest,  not  because  hon- 
esty is  the  best  policy  but  for  the  sake 
of  justice,  and  that  he  may  render  to 
every  man  his  due,  such  a  laborer  is 
continually  building  up  in  himself  one 
of  the  greatest  principles  of  moralitv 
and  religion.  Every  blow  on  the  anvil, 
on  the  earth,  or  whatever  material  he 
works  upon,  contributes  something  to 
the  perfection  of  his  nature. 

Nor  is  this  alL  Labor  is  a  school  of 
benevolence  as  well  as  justice.  A  man, 
to  support  himself,  must  serve  others. 
He  must  do  or  produce  something  for 
their  comfort  or  gratihcation.  This  is 
one  of  the  beautiful  ordinations  of 
Providence,  that,  to  get  a  living*  a  man 
must  be  useful.  Now  this  usefulness 
ought  to  be  an  end  in  his  labor  as  truly 
as  to  earn  his  living.  He  ought  to  think 
of  the  benefit  of  those  he  works  for,  as 
well  as  of  his  ow^n  ;  and  in  so  doing,  in 
desiring  amidst  his  sweat  and  toil  to 
serve  others  as  well  as  himself,  he  is 
exercising  and  growing  in  benevolence, 
as  truly  as  if  he  were  distributing  bounty 
with  a  large  hand  to  the  poor.  Such  a 
motive  hallows  and  dignifies  the  com- 
monest pursuit.  It  is  strange  tliat  labor- 
ing nien  do  not  think  more  of  the  vast 
usefulness  of  tlieir  toils,  and  take  a  be- 
nevolent pleasure  in  tlicm  on  thisaccount. 
This  beautiful  city,  with  its  houses,  fur- 
niture, markets,  public  walks,  and  uuwv 
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berless  accommodations,  has  grovm  up 
under  the  hands  of  artisans  and  other 
laborers;  and  ought  they  not  to  take  a 
disinterested  joy  in  their  work?  One 
would  think  that  a  carpenter  or  mason, 
on  passing  a  house  which  he  had  reared, 
would  say  to  himself,  "This  work  of 
mine  is  giving  comfort  and  enjoyment 
every  day  and  hour  to  a  family,  and  will 
contmue  to  be  a  kindly  shelter,  a  domes- 
tic gathering-place,  an  abode  of  affec- 
tion, for  a  century  or  more  after  I  sleep 
in  the  dust ;  "  and  ought  not  a  generous 
satisfaction  to  spring  up  at  the  thought  ? 
It  is  by  thus  interweaving  goodness  with 
common  labors  that  we  give  it  strength, 
and  make  it  a  habit  of  the  soul. 

Again.  Labor  may  be  so  performed 
as  to  be  a  high  impulse  to  the  mind. 
Be  a  man's  vocation  what  it  may,  his 
rule  should  be  to  do  its  duties  perfectly, 
to  do  the  best  he  can,  and  thus  to  make 
perpetual  progress  in  his  art.  In  other 
words,  perfection  should  be  proposed ; 
and  this  I  urge  not  only  for  its  useful- 
ness to  society,  nor  for  the  sincere  pleas- 
ure which  a  man  takes  in  seeing  a  work 
well  done.  This  is  an  important  means 
of  self-culture.  In  this  way  the  idea  of 
pcFfection  takes  root  in  the  mind,  and 
spreads  far  beyond  the  man's  trade.  He 
gets  a  tendency  towards  completeness  in 
whatever  he  undertakes.  Slack,  slov- 
enly performance  in  any  department  of 
life  is  more  apt  to  offend  him.  His 
standard  of  action  rises,  and  every  thing 
is  better  done  for  his  thoroughness  in 
his  common  vocation. 

There  is  one  circumstance  attending 
all  conditions  of  life  which  may  and 
ought  to  be  turned  to  the  use  of  self- 
cuUure.  Every  condition,  be  it  what  it 
may,  has  hardships,  hazards,  pains.  We 
try  to  escape  them ;  we  pine  for  a  shel- 
tered lot,  for  a  smooth  path,  for  cheering 
friends,  and  unbroken  success.  But 
Providence  ordains  storms,  disasters, 
hostilities,  sufferings ;  and  the  great 
question,  whether  we  shall  live  to  any 
purpose  or  not,  whether  we  shall  grow 
strong  in  mind  and  heart,  or  be  weak 
and  pitiable,  depends  on  nothing  so  much 
as  on  our  use  of  these  adverse  circum- 
stances. Outward  evils  are  designed  to 
school  our  passions,  and  to  rouse  our 
faculties  and  virtues  into  intenser  action. 
Sometimes  they  seem  to  create  new 
powers.  Difficulty  is  the  element,  and 
resistance  the  true  work  of  a  man.    Self- 


culture  never  goes  on  so  fast  as  when 
embarrassed  circumstances,  the  opposi- 
tion of  men  or  the  elements,  unexpected 
changes  of  the  times,  or  other  forms  of 
suffering,  instead  of  disheartening,  throw 
us  on  our  inward  resources,  turn  us  for 
strength  to  God,  clear  up  to  us  the  great 
purpose  of  life,  and  inspire  calm  reso- 
lution. No  greatness  or  goodness  is 
worth  much  unless  tried  in  these  fires. 
Hardships  are  not  on  this  account  to  be 
sought  for.  They  come  fast  enough  of 
themselves,  and  we  are  in  more  danger 
of  sinking  under  than  of  needing  them. 
But  when  God  sends  them,  they  are 
noble  means  of  self-culture,  and  as  such 
let  us  meet  and  bear  them  cheerfully. 
Thus  all  parts  of  our  condition  may  be 
pressed  into  the  service  of  self -improve- 
ment. ^ 

I  have  time  to  consider  but  one  more 
means  of  self-culture.  We  find  it  in  our 
free  government,  in  our  political  rela- 
tions and  duties.  It  is  a  great  benefit  of 
free  institutions,  that  they  do  much  to 
awaken  and  keep  in  action  a  nation's 
mind.  We  are  told  that  the  education 
of  the  multitude  is  necessary  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  republic ;  but  it  is  equally  true, 
that  a  republic  is  a  powerful  means  of 
educating  the  multitude.  It  is  the  peo- 
ple's university.  In  a  free  state,  solemn 
responsibilities  are  imposed  on  every 
citizen ;  great  subjects  are  to  be  dis- 
cussed ;  great  interests  to  be  decided. 
The  individual  is  called  to  determine 
measures  affecting  the  well-being  of 
millions  and  the  destinies  of  posterity. 
He  must  consider  not  only  the  internal 
relations  of  his  native  land,  but  its  con- 
nection with  foreign  states,  and  judge  of 
a  policy  which  touches  the  whole  civil- 
ized world.  He  is  called,  by  his  partic- 
ipation in  the  national  sovereignty,  to 
cherish  public  spirit,  a  regard  to  the 
general  weal.  A  man  who  purposes  to 
discharge  faithfully  these  obligations,  is 
carrying  on  a  generous  self-culture.  The 
great  public  questions  which  divide  opin- 
ion around  him  and  provoke  earnest  dis- 
cussion, of  necessity  invigorate  his 
intellect,  and  accustom  him  to  look 
beyond  himself.  He  grows  up  to  a 
robustness,  force,  enlargement  of  mind, 
unknown  under  despotic  rule. 

It  may  be  said  that  I  am  describing 
what  free  institutions  ought  to  do  for  the 
character  of  the  individual,  not  their 
actual  efiEects ;  and  the  objection,  I  must 
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Tm,  \%  too  tme.     Oiir  institutions  do 
us,    as   they  nilght    and 
IP  chief  cause  of  the  fail- 
Uti*  ^inen^h  of  party- 

i|int  ^  is  hs  in/iaence, 

mbaol  :o  sc  that  I  feci  my- 

idfbottQid  to  V  man  against  it, 

•Whjs  any  cics  re  ni  improvement  I 
d&MH  icll  ycm  vt  will  de-stroy  your  coun- 
liy*  It  wages  x  worse  war  a^inst 
jmuidves.  Truth  justice,  candor,  fair 
AfiiKiK^  soimd  jud^ent  self-control, 
od  land  a0ections«  are  its  natural  and 
ptrpetti^  prey, 

I  do  ont  say  that  you  must  take  no 
■de  is  poiiticsr  The  parties  which  pre- 
tlil  anmnd  you  differ  in  character, 
Irinclpl^.  and  75^pirit,  though  far  less 
ibia  tne  c  ^  '  r>n  of  passion  affirms ; 

Vii.  AS  f^  ricDCe  allows,  a  man 

supijort  that  which  he  thinks 
Wit  In  ooc  respect,  however,  all  par- 
te ^gree.  They  all  foster  that  pesti- 
teai  H>tTit 
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for  a  common  cause, 
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i   to  an 

f|p(>  mission, 

fMtr  I  scnti- 

„Lther,  a 
cal,  consisting  chiefly  of 
ise  who  differ  from  them, 
in  them  into  fearful  activ- 
sature  seems  incapable  of 
re  unrelenting  passion.    It 
^li  for  an  individual,  when 
cantcxwilii^  all  alone  for  an  interest  or 
lOfNOtom  to  keep  dowm  his  pride,  wiU 
1'  tory,  anger,  and  other 

But  let  him  join  a 
same  warfare,  and, 
If-control.  he  receives 
falo  bis  .^..'K<.  -rcast  the  vehemence, 
obHiBjlcy,  a^nd  vindictivcness  of  all. 
Tbr  triumph  of  his  party  becomes  im- 
wsBiuiabiy  dearer  to  him'  than  the  prin- 
cmie;,  true  or  false,  which  was  the 
Msfoal  grouod  of  division.  The  con- 
fict  becdmes  a  struggle,  not  for  prin- 
dpie  but  for  power,  for  victory;  and 
tlie  diesficratrncss,  the  wickedness  of 
mdi  gtruggles,  is  the  great  burden  of 
bbmry.  To  truth  it  matters  little  what 
acB  luvide  ^\  ther  it  be  a  foot 

itf  Uml  or  pr  in  a  procession. 

'  t  for  it,  and 
tor  victory, 
lit  ut   jtvjt  iiiii..jtuii>j  and   defeaf, 


make  the  trifle  as  weighty  as  a  matter 
of  life  and  death.  The  Greek  or  East- 
ern empire  was  shaken  to  its  foundation 
by  parties  which  differed  only  about  the 
merits  of  charioteers  at  the  amphithe- 
atre. Party-spirit  is  singularly  hostile 
to  moral  inclependence.  A  man,  in  pro 
portion  as  he  drinks  into  it,  sees,  hears, 
judges  bv  the  senses  and  understand- 
ings of  his  party.  He  surrenders  the 
freedom  of  a  man,  the  right  of  using  and 
speaking  his  own  mind,  and  echoes  the 
applauses  or  maledictions  with  which 
the  leaders  or  passionate  partisans  sec 
fit  that  the  country  should  ring.  On  all 
points,  parties  are  to  be  distrusted ;  but 
on  no  one  so  much  as  on  the  character 
of  opponents.  These,  if  you  may  trust 
what  you  hear,  arc  always  men  without 
principle  and  truth,  devoured  by  selfish- 
ness, and  thirsting  for  their  own  eleva- 
tion, though  on  their  country's  ruin 
When  I  was  young,  I  was  accustomed 
to  bear  pronounced  with  abhorrence, 
almost  with  execration,  the  names  of 
men  who  are  now  hailed  by  their  former 
foes  as  the  champions  of  grand  princi- 
plcs»  and  as  w^trthy  of  the  highest  public 
trusts.  This  lesson  of  early  experience, 
which  later  years  have  corroborated,  will 
never  be  forgotten. 

Of  our  present  iK>litical  divisions  I 
have  of  course  nothing  to  Sciy^  But, 
among  the  current  topics  of  party,  there 
are  certain  accusations  and  recrimina- 
tions, groundid  on  differences  of  social 
condition,  which  seem  to  me  so  un- 
friendly to  the  improvement  of  individ- 
uals and  the  communitVt  that  I  ask  the 
privilege  of  giving  them  a  moment's 
notice.  On  one  side  we  are  told,  that 
the  rich  are  disposed  to  trample  on  the 
poor ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  poor 
look  with  evil  eye  and  hostile  purpose 
on  the  possessions  of  the  rich.  These 
outcries  seem  to  me  alike  devoid  of 
truth  and  alike  demoralizing.  As  for 
the  rich,  who  constitute  but  a  handful  of 
our  population,  who  possess  not  one 
peculiar  privilege,  ancl,  what  is  more, 
who  possess  comparatively  little  of  the 
property  of  the  country,  it  is  wonderful 
that  they  should  be  objects  of  alarm. 
I'hc  vast  and  ever-growing  property  of 
this  country,  where  is  it  ?  Locked  up 
in  a  few  hands  ?  hoarded  in  a  few  strong 
boxes?  It  is  diffused  like  the  atmos- 
phere, and  almost  as  variable,  chaue\T\^ 
imnds  mih  t\\^  seasons,  shUl\ng  mim 
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rich  to  poor,  not  by  the  violence  but  by 
the  industry  and  skill  of  the  latter  class. 
The  wealth  of  the  rich  is  as  a  drop  in 
the  ocean ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact, 
that  those  men  among  us  who  are  noted 
for  their  opulence  exert  hardly  any 
political  power  on  the  community.  That 
the  rich  do  their  whole  duty ;  that  they 
adopt,  as  they  should,  the  great  object  of 
the  social  state,  which  is  the  elevation 
of  the  people  in  intelligence,  character, 
and  condition,  cannot  be  pretended  ;  but 
that  they  feel  for  the  physical  sufferings 
of  their  brethren,  that  they  stretch  out 
liberal  hands  for  the  succor  of  the  poor, 
and  for  the  support  of  useful  public 
institutions,  cannot  be  denied.  Among 
them  are  admirable  specimens  of  human- 
ity. There  is  no  warrant  for  holding 
them  up  to  suspicion  as  the  people's 
foes. 

Nor  do  I  regard  as  less  calumnious 
the  outcry  against  the  working  classes, 
as  if  they  were  aiming  at  the  subversion 
of  property.  When  we  think  of  the 
general  condition  and  character  of  this 
part  of  our  population  ;  when  we  recol- 
lect that  they  were  born  and  have  lived 
amidst  schools  and  churches,  that  they 
have  been  brought  up  to  profitable  in-  1 
dustry,  that  they  enjoy  many  of  the  i 
accommodations  of  life,  that  most  of 
them  hold  a  measure  of  property  and 
are  hoping  for  more,  that  they  possess 
unprecedented  means  of  bettering  their 
lot,  that  they  are  bound  to  comfortable 
homes  by  strong  domestic  affections, 
that  they  are  able  to  give  their  children 
an  education  which  places  within  their 
reach  the  prizes  of  the  social  state,  that 
they  are  trained  to  the  habits  and  famil- 
iarized to  the  advantages  of  a  high  civil- 
ization ;  when  we  recollect  these  things, 
can  we  imagine  that  they  are  so  insanely 
blind  to  their  interests,  so  deaf  to  the 
claims  of  justice  and  religion,  so  profli- 
gately thoughtless  of  the  peace  and 
safety  of  their  families,  as  to  be  pre- 
parea  to  make  a  wreck  of  social  order, 
tor  the  sake  of  dividing  among  them- 
selves the  spoils  of  the  rich,  which 
would  not  support  the  community  for  a 
month  .^  Undoubtedly  there  is  insecu- 
rity in  all  stages  of  societv.  and  so  there 
must  be  until  communities  shall  be 
regenerated  by  a  higher  culture,  reach- 
ing and  quicKening  all  classes  of  the 
people ;  but  there  is  not,  I  believe,  a 
spot  on  earth  where  property  is  safer 


than  here,  because  nowhere  eke  is  it  so 
equally  and  righteously  diffused.  In 
aristocracies,  where  wealth  exists  in 
enormous  masses,  which  have  been  en- 
tailed for  ages  by  a  partial  legislation  on 
a  favored  few,  and  where  the  multitude, 
after  the  sleep  of  a£:es,  are  wakine  up  to 
intelligence,  to  self-respect,  and  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  rights,  property  is 
exposed  to  shocks  which  are  not  to  be 
dreaded  among  ourselves.  Here,  in- 
deed, as  elsewhere,  among  the  less  pros- 
perous members  of  the  community,  there 
are  disappointed,  desperate  men,  ripe  for 
tumult  and  civil  strife;  but  it  is  also 
true,  that  the  most  striking  and  honor- 
able distinction  of  this  country  is  to  be 
found  in  the  intelligence,  character,  and 
condition  of  the  great  working  class 
To  me  it  seems  that  the  great  danger  to 

Eroperty  here  is  not  from  the  laborer, 
ut  from  those  who  are  making  haste  to 
be  rich.  For  example,  in  this  Common- 
wealth, no  act  has  been  thought  by  the 
alarmists  or  the  conservatives  so  sub- 
versive of  the  rights  of  property  as  a 
recent  law  authorizing  a  company  to 
construct  a  free  bridge  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  another  which  had  been  • 
chartered  by  a  former  legislature,  and 
which  had  been  erected  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  an  exclusive  right.  And  with 
whom  did  this  alleged  assault  on  prop- 
erty originate?  With  levellers?  with 
needy  laborers  ?  with  men  bent  on  the 
prostration  of  the  rich  ?  No ;  but  with 
men  of  business,  who  are  anxious  to 
push  a  more  lucrative  trade.  Again, 
what  occurrence  among  us  has  been  so 
suited  to  destroy  confidence,  and  to  stir 
up  the  people  against  the  moneyed  class, 
as  the  late  criminal  mismanagement  of 
some  of  our  banking  institutions  ?  And 
whence  came  this  ?  from  the  rich,  or 
the  poor?  From  the  agrarian,  or  the 
man  of  business?  Who,  let  me  ask, 
carry  on  the  work  of  spoliation  most 
extensively  in  society?  Is  not  more 
property  wrested  from  its  owners  by 
rash  or  dishonest  failures  than  by  pro- 
fessed highwaymen  and  thieves  ?  Have 
not  a  few  unprincipled  speculators  some- 
times inflicted  wider  wrongs  and  suf- 
ferings than  all  the  tenants  of  a  state 
prison  ?  Thus  property  is  in  more  dan- 
ger from  those  who  are  aspiring  after 
wealth  than  from  those  who  live  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow.  I  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  the  institution  is  in  serious 
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All  the  advances 
]I  arts,  com- 
_  I     I  lencc,  fratcr- 

lOi  iiJiioQ.  anil  L»r«iLiical  Christianity, 
are  *o  many  hedges  around  honestly 
nqulfeci  %reajih,  so  many  barriers  against 
jtf^Qti^n^ry  violence  ixi^  rapacity.  Let 
USfic*  lursclves  with  idle  alarms, 

adL  t  let  us  not  inflame  our- 

Ktves  a^:nst  une  another  by  mutual 
olninajcs*  Let  not  class  array  ttsell 
^plnst  class,  where  all  liave  a  common 
Merest.  One  \vay  of  provoking  men  to 
Cfioie  is  10  suspect  them  of  criminal 
dttlglks.  We  do  not  secure  our  prop- 
eny  ai^inst  the  poor  by  accusing  them 
«l  sdientes  of  universal  robbery  \  nor 
mder  the  rich  better  friends  of  the 
COouiiuaity  by  nscing  on  them  the  brand 
d  bo»ti1}ty  to  the  people.  Of  all  par- 
tiei«  thotsc  foun/ied  on  different  social 
condltiaos  are  tlie  most  pernicious ;  and 
Ib  bo  country  on  cartn  are  they  so 
|rotiatUe&s  as  in  our  own. 

Antony    the    best   people,  especially 
miofkg   tnc  more    rcli^ous,   there  are 
tome   who.    through   dis^st   with    the 
tloleoce   and   frauds  of   parties,    with- 
taw  ihcrnjiclves  from  all  political  ac- 
tioG.       Such.    1    conceive,    do  wrong. 
Oq^  tuis  pliced  them   in  the  relations, 
nd  imposed  on  them  the  duties,  of  cit- 
!  tn- '/  r»r,>  no  more  authorized 
luties  than  from 
itids,  or    fathers, 
iebl  to  their  country, 
c:  it  by  giving  support 
n  the  best  men  and 
s.     Nor  let  them  say 
<iu  notliing.     Every  good 
il  to  his  convictions.  Den- 
,  lui  cjuntry.     All  parties  are  kept 
ck  by  the  spirit  of  the  better  por- 
of    people   whom     they    contain, 
are  always   compelled  to  ask 
dieir  party  will  bear,  and  to  mod- 
meaisures  so  as  not  to  shock 
en  of  principle  within  their  ranks, 
,  good  man,  not  tamely  subservient  to 
hri^v  wrtli  'Altirh  he  acts,  but  judg- 
ing criticising  it  freely, 
bear                       ,  against  its  evils,  and 
«fllllRf)dtag  his    support  from   wrong, 
■      (5or^  ir^vH  *r\  tho=rt  .inmnd  him,  and  is 
H  f  his  own  mind. 
^■^  ::1  those  whom  I 
^kdfSf^ss  Ko  t^kc  [ur:  in  the  politics  of 
^pfceir  cnvumtry.     Tnese  are  the  true  dis- 
^eip&ie  ol  a  people,  and  do  mud?  lor  I 


their  education.  I  counsel  you  to  labor 
for  a  clear  understanding  of  the  sub- 
jects  which  agitate  the  community,  to 
make  them  jour  study,  instead  of  wast- 
ing  your  leisure  in  vague,  passionate 
tJilk  about  them.  The  time  thrown 
away  by  the  mass  of  the  people  on  the 
rumors  of  the  day  might,  if  better  spent, 
give  them  a  good  acquaintance  with 
the  constitution,  laws,  history,  and  in- 
terests of  their  country,  and  thus  estab- 
lish  them  in  those  great  principles  by 
which  particular  measures  are  to  be 
determined*  In  proportion  as  the  peo- 
pie  thus  improve  themselves,  they  will 
cease  to  be  the  tools  of  designing  pol- 
iticians. Their  intelligence,  not  Ineir 
passions  and  jealousies,  will  be  ad- 
dressed  by  those  who  seek  their  votes. 
They  will  exert,  not  a  nominal,  but  a 
real  influence  on  the  government  and 
the  destinies  of  the  country,  and  at 
the  same  time  will  forward  their  own 
growth  in  truth  and  virtue, 

I  ought  not  to  quit  this  subject  of 
politics,  considered  as  a  means  of  self- 
culture,  without  speaking  of  rPewspa- 
pers  ;  because  these  form  the  chief 
reading  of  the  bulk  of  the  people. 
They  are  the  literature  of  multitudes. 
Unhappily,  their  importance  is  not  un- 
derstood ;  their  bearing  on  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  cultivation  of  the 
community  little  thought  of.  A  news- 
paper  ought  to  be  conducted  by  one  of 
our  most  gifted  men,  and  its  income 
should  be  such  as  to  enable  him  to  se- 
cure the  contributions  of  men  as  gifted 
as  himself.  But  we  must  take  news- 
papers as  they  are  :  and  a  man.  anxious 
tor  self'Culture,  mav  turn  them  to  ac- 
count, if  he  will  select  the  best  within 
his  reach.  He  should  exclude  from  hfs 
house  such  as  are  venomous  or  scurril- 
ous, as  he  would  a  pestilence.  He  should 
be  swaved  in  his  choice,  not  merely  by 
the  ability  ^'ith  which  a  paper  is  con- 
ducted, but  still  more  by  its  spirit,  by  its 
justice,  fairness,  and  steady  adherence 
to  great  principles.  Especially,  if  he 
would  know  the  truth,  let  him  hear  both 
sides.  Let  him  read  the  defence  as  well 
as  the  attack.  Let  him  not  give  his  ear 
to  one  party  exclusively.  We  condemn 
ourselves,  when  we  listen  to  reproaches 
thrown  on  an  individual  and  turn  away 
from  his  exculpation ;  and  is  it  just 
to  read  continual,  unsparing  itwectWe 
^gzittst  large  masses  of  men,  and  lei^i^e 
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them  the  opportunity  of  justifying  them- 
selves ? 

A  new  class  of  daily  papers  has 
sprung  up  in  our  country,  sometimes 
called  i;^nt  papers,  and  designed  for 
circulation  amone  those  who  cannot 
afford  costlier  publications.  My  inter- 
est in  the  working  class  induced  me 
some  time  ago  to  take  one  of  these, 
and  I  was  gratified  to  find  it  not  want- 
ing in  usefiS  matter.  Two  things,  how- 
ever, gave  me  pain.  The  advertising 
columns  were  devoted  very  much  to 
patent  medicines ;  and  when  I  consid- 
ered that  a  laboring  man's  whole  for- 
tune is  his  health,  I  could  not  but  lament 
that  so  much  was  done  to  seduce  him 
to  the  use  of  articles  more  fitted,  I  fear, 
to  undermine  than  to  restore  his  consti- 
tution. 1  was  also  shocked  by  accounts 
of  trials  in  the  'police  court.  These 
were  written  in  a  style  adapted  to  the 
most  uncultivated  mmds,  and  intended 
to  turn  into  matters  of  sport  the  most 
painful  and  humiliating  events  of  life. 
Were  the  newspapers  of  the  rich  to 
attempt  to  extract  amusement  from  the 
vices  and  miseries  of  the  poor,  a  cry 
would  be  raised  against  them,  and  very 
justly.  But  is  it  not  something  worse, 
that  the  poorer  classes  themselves  should 
seek  occasions  of  laughter  and  merri- 
ment in  the  de^adation,  the  crimes,  the 
woes,  the  punishments  of  their  brethren, 
of  those  who  are  doomed  to  bear  like 
themselves  the  heaviest  burdens  of  life, 
and  who  have  sunk  under  the  tempta- 
tions of  poverty?  Better  go  to  the 
hospital,  and  laueh  over  the  wounds 
and  writhings  of  the  sick  or  the  ravings 
of  the  insane,  than  amuse  ourselves 
with  brutal  excesses  and  infernal  pas- 
sions, which  not  only  expose  the  crim- 
inal to  the  crushing  penalties  of  human 
laws,  but  incur  the  displeasure  of  Heav- 
en, and,  if  not  repented  of,  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  fearful  retribution  of  the 
life  to  come. 

One  important  topic  remains.  That 
p-eat  means  of  self-improvement,  Chris- 
tianity, is  yet  untouched,  and  its  p^at- 
ness  forbids  me  now  to  approach  it.  I 
will  only  say,  that  if  you  study  Chris- 
tianity in  its  original  records,  and  not 
in  human  creeds ;  if  you  consider  its 
clear  revelations  of  God,  its  life-giv- 
ing promises  of  pardon  and  spiritual 
strength,  its  correspondence  to  man's  rea- 
son, conscience,  and  best  affections,  and 


its  adaptation  to  his  wants,  sorrows,  anx- 
ieties, and  fears ;  if  you  consider  the 
strength  of  its  proofs,  the  purity  of  its 
precepts,  the  divine  greatness  of  the 
character  of  its  author,  and  the  immor- 
tality which  it  opens  before  us,  you  will 
feel  yourselves  bound  to  welcome  it  joy- 
fully, gratefully,  as  affording  aids  and 
incitements  to  self-culture  which  would 
vainly  be  sought  in  all  other  means. 

1  have  thus  presented  a  few  of  the 
means  of  self-culture.  The  topics  now 
discussed  will,  I  hope,  suggest  others 
to  those  who  have  honored  me  with 
their  attention,  and  create  an  interest 
which  will  extend  beyond  the  present 
hour.  I  owe  it,  however,  to  truth  to 
make  one  remark.  I  wish  to  raise  no 
unreasonable  hopes.  I  must  say,  then, 
that  the  means  now  recommended  to 
you,  though  they  will  richly  reward 
every  man  of  every  age  who  will  faith- 
fully use  them,  will  yet  not  produce 
their  full  and  happiest  effect,  except  in  ^ 
cases  where  early  education  has  pre- 
pared the  mind  for  future  improvement. 
They  whose  childhood  has  been  neg- 
lected, though  they  may  make  progress 
in  future  life,  can  hardly  repair  the  loss 
of  their  first  years  ;  ana  I  say  this,  that 
we  may  all  be  excited  to  save  our  chil- 
dren from  this  loss,  that  we  may  pre- 
pare them,  to  the  extent  of  our  power, 
for  an  effectual  use  of  all  the  means  of 
self-culture  which  adult  age  may  bring 
with  it.  With  these  views,  I  ask  you 
to  look  with  favor  on  the  recent  exer- 
tions of  our  legislature  and  of  private 
citizens  in  behdf  of  our  public  schools, 
the  chief  hope  of  our  country.  The 
lej^slature  has  of  late  appointee!  a  board 
01  education,  with  a  secretary,  who  is 
to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  improve- 
ment of  public  schools.  An  individual 
more  fitted  to  this  responsible  ofiBce 
than  the  gentleman  who  now  fills  it  * 
cannot,  I  believe,  be  found  in  our  com- 
munity ;  and  if  his  labors  shall  be 
crowned  with  success,  he  will  earn  a 
title  to  the  gratitude  of  the  good  peo- 
ple of  this  State  unsurpassed  by  that 
of  any  other  living  citizen.  Let  me 
also  recaU  to  your  minds  a  munificent 
individual,  t  who,  byy-a  generous  dona- 
tion, has  encouraged  the  legislature  to 
resolve  on  the  establishment  of  one  or 
more  institutions  called  Normal  Schools. 

*  Horace  Mann,  Esq. 
t  Edmuod  I>wight,  Eaq. 
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Ibe  ^}/txX  oC  which  b  to  prepare  ac- 
Cfldgplished  teachers  of  youth,  —  a  work 
ttiribudi  the  projjrcss  of  education  de- 
naids  vuire  than  on  ^x\y  other  measure. 
The  eSciciit  friends  of  education  are 
ik  imc  beQcCactors  of  their  country, 
ad  llidr  aames  deserve  to  be  handed 
ton  to  that  posterity  for  whose  highest 
WDfift  they  are  generously  providing* 

TUktc  is  another  mode  of  advancing 
adocuiott  in  otir  whole  countr)%  to  which 
itok^^mr  DQUi^icular  attention.  You  are 
Wiu^  of  tl»e  ^'ast  extent  and  vatue  of 
ik puhUc  Land^  of  the  Union.  By  an- 
tstt  nScs  of  these,  large  amounts  of 
■ooey  are  brought  into  the  national 
treisttfy,  which  are  applied  to  the  cur- 
r  WL  eipeoses  of  the  government.  For 
^■^Hpraltaition  there  is  no  need.  In 
^^^H  tnc  country  has  received  detri- 
^Bi5!|  frocn  the  excess  of  its  revenues. 
^■Kow,  I  ask,  why  shall  not  the  public 
■  llttlft  be  consecrated  (in  whole  or  in 
^aiU  aji  the  case  may  require)  to  the 
educitioii  of  the  people  ?  This  meas- 
B%  would  secure  at  once  what  tlie 
omiuy  most  needs  i  that  is,  able,  ac- 
CPnUshed,  quickening  teachers  of  the 
«me  r&ing  generation.  The  present 
poor  remuneration  of  instructors  is  a 
dttfc  omen*  and  the  only  real  obstacle 
ikk^  the  cause  of  education  has  to 
oailcfiil  with.  We  need  for  our  schools 
dfUal  men  and  women,  worthy,  by  their 
■lelKgence  and  their  moral  power^  to 
le  iBtniBted  with  a  nation's  youth  ;  and^ 
lo  jp^R  these,  we  must  pay  them  libcr- 
MA  well  as  afford  other  proofs  of 
Ideration  in  which  we  hold 
In  tlic  present  state  of  the 
eo^ntry.  when  so  many  paths  of  wealth 
and  procootlon  are  opened,  superior  men 
eaaom  be  won  to  an  of^ce  so  responsi- 
ble and  laborious  as  that  of  teaching, 
vithiKit  atronger  induce  meats  than  are 
worn  offered,  except  in  some  of  our  large 
cities^  The  office  of  instructor  ought 
10  rank  and  be  recompensed  as  one  of 
the  mo«t  honorable  in  society  ;  and  I 
toe  nn:  how  this  is  to  be  done,  at  least 
ta  *'•'  rt  appropriating  to  it 

the  J  Tnis  is  the  people's 

ppofi  ^    tlic    only   part   of    their 

p«o^'  Iv  is  likely  to  be  soon  dc- 

fOled  Lu  LUC  support  of  a  high  order  of 
iailitiitions  for  public  education.  This 
object,  in  of  soci- 

etjr,  bas  ^  whose 

of    im^fjK^*  cmciii  .li  c  icsiiictedbK 


narrow  circumstances.  The  mass  of 
the  people  should  devote  themselves  to 
it  as  one  man,  should  toil  for  it  with  one 
soul.  Mechanics^  farmers,  laborers !  let 
the  countrv  echo  with  vour  united  cry, 
*'The  Public  Lands  for  Education*" 
Send  to  the  public  councils  men  who 
will  plead  this  cause  with  power.  No 
party  triumphs,  no  trades -unions,  no 
associations,  can  so  contribute  to  elc* 
\'ate  you  as  the  measure  now  proposed. 
Nothing  but  a  higher  education  can 
raise  you  in  influence  and  true  dignit)'. 
The  resources  of  the  public  domain, 
wisely  applied  for  successive  genera- 
tions to  the  culture  of  society  and  of 
the  individual,  would  create  a  new  peo- 
ple, would  awaken  through  this  commu- 
nity intellectual  and  moral  energies, 
such  as  the  records  of  no  country  dis- 
play, and  as  would  command  the  re- 
spect and  emulation  of  the  civilized 
world.  In  this  grand  object,  the  work- 
ing men  of  all  parties,  and  in  all  di- 
visions of  the  land,  should  join  with 
an  enthusiasm  not  to  be  withstood. 
They  should  separate  it  from  all  nar- 
row and  local  strifes.  They  should  not 
suffer  it  to  be  mixed  up  with  the 
schemes  of  politicians.  In  it^  they  and 
their  children  have  an  infinite  stake. 
May  they  be  true  to  themselves,  to  pos- 
terity, to  their  country,  to  freedom,  to 
the  cause  of  mankind  t 

HI.  1  am  aware  that  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  this  discourse  will  meet  with  op* 
position.  There  are  not  a  few  who  will 
say  to  me,  **\Vhat  you  tell  us  sounds 
4vell :  but  it  is  impracticable.  .Men  who 
dream  in  their  closets  spin  beautiful 
theories  ;  but  actual  life  scatters  them, 
as  the  wind  snaps  the  cobweb.  Vou 
would  have  all  men  to  be  cultivated ; 
but  necessity  wills  that  most  men  shall 
work  ;  and  which  of  the  two  is  likely  to 
prevail  ?  A  weak  sentimentality  may 
shrink  from  the  truth ;  still  it  is  true 
that  most  men  were  made,  not  for  self- 
culture,  but  for  toil." 

1  have  put  the  objection  into  strong 
language,  that  we  may  all  look  it  fairly 
in  the  face.  For  one  1  deny  its  validity. 
Reason,  as  well  as  sentiment,  rises  up 
against  it.  The  presumption  is  certainly 
very  strong,  that  the  AlJ-wise  Father, 
who  has  given  to  every  human  being 
reason  and  conscience  and  affection,  in- 
tended that  these  should  be  unfolded  \ 
a/3£f  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  He  ^Vio, 
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by  conferring  this  nature  on  all  men,  has 
made  all  his  children,  has  destined  the 
CTeat  majority  to  wear  out  a  life  of 
drudgery  and  unimproving  toil,  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few.  God  cannot  have  made 
spiritual  beings  to  be  dwarfed.  In  the 
body  we  see  no  organs  created  to  shrivel 
by  aisuse  ;  much  less  are  the  powers  of 
the  soul  given  to  be  locked  up  in  per- 
petual lethargy. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  replied,  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Creator  is  to  be  gathered, 
not  from  theory,  but  from  facts ;  and 
that  it  is  a  plain  fact,  that  the  order  and 
prosperity  of  society,  which  God  must 
be  supposed  to  intend,  require  from  the 
multitude  the  action, of  their  hands,  and 
not  the  improvement  of  their  minds.  I 
reply,  that  a  social  order  demanding  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mind  is  very  suspicious, 
that  it  cannot,  indeed,  be  sanctioned  by 
the  Creator.  Were  I,  on  visiting  a 
strange  country,  to  see  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  maimed,  crippled,  and 
bereft  of  sight,  and  were  I  told  that 
social  order  required  this  mutilation,  I 
should  say.  Perish  this  order.  Who 
would  not  think  his  understanding  as 
well  as  best  feelings  insulted,  by  hear- 
ing this  spoken  otas  the  intention  of 
God  ?  Nor  ought  we  to  look  with  less 
aversion  on  a  social  system  which  can 
only  be  upheld  by  crippling  and  blinding 
the  minds  of  the  people. 

But  to  come  nearer  to  the  point.  Are 
labor  and  self-culture  irreconcilable  to 
each  other }  In  the  first  place,  we  have 
seen  that  a  man,  in  the  midst  of  labor, 
may  and  ought  to  give  himself  to  the* 
most  important  improvements,  that  he 
may  cultivate  his  sense  of  justice,  his 
benevolence,  and  the  desire  of  perfection. 
Toil  is  the  school  for  these  high  princi- 
ples ;  and  we  have  here  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that,  in  other  respects,  it  does 
not  necessarily  blight  the  soul.  Next, 
we  have  seen  that  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  truth  and  wisdom  are  not 
books,  precious  as  they  are,  but  experi- 
ence and  observation  ;  and  these  belong 
to  all  conditions.  It  is  another  important 
consideration,  that  almost  all  labor  de- 
mands intellectual  activity,  and  is  best 
carried  on  by  those  who  invigorate  their 
minds  ;  so  that  the  two  interests,  toil  and 
self-culture,  are  friends  to  each  other. 
It  is  mind,  after  all,  which  does  the 
work  of  the  world,  so  that  the  more  there 
is  of  mind,  the  more  work  will  be  ac- 


complished. A  man,  in  proportion  as 
he  is  intelligent,  makes  a  given  force  ac- 
complish a  greater  task,  makes  skill  take 
the  place  of  muscles,  and,  with  less  labor, 
gives  a  better  product.  Make  men  in- 
telligent, and  they  become  inventive. 
They  find  shorter  processes.  Their 
knowledge  of  nature  helps  them  to  turn 
its  laws  to  account,  to  understand  the 
substances  on  which  they  work,  and  to 
seize  on  useful  hints,  which  experience 
continually  furnishes.  It  is  amon?  work- 
men that  some  of  the  most  useuil  ma- 
chines have  been  contrived.  Spread 
education,  and,  as  the  history  ot  this 
country  shows,  there  will  be  no  bounds 
to  useful  inventions.  You  think  that  a 
man  without  culture  will  do  all  the  bettci 
what  you  call  the  drudgery  of  life.  Go, 
then,  to  the  Southern  plantation.  There 
the  slave  is  brought  up  to  be  a  mere 
drudee.  He  is  robbed  of  the  rights  of  a 
man,  liis  whole  spiritual  nature  is  starved, 
that  he  may  work,  and  do  nothing  but 
work ;  and  in  that  slovenly  agriculture, 
in  that  worn-out  soil,  in  the  rude  state  of 
the  mechanic  arts,  you  may  find  a  com- 
ment on  your  doctrine,  that,  by  degrad- 
ing men,  you  make  them  more  productive 
laborers. 

But  it  is  said,  that  any  considerable 
education  lifts  men  above  their  work, 
makes  them  look  with  disgust  on  their 
trades  as  mean  and  low,  makes  drudgery 
intolerable.  I  reply,  that  a  man  becomes 
interested  in  labor  just  in  proportion  as 
the  mind  works  with  the  hands.  An  en- 
lightened farmer,  who  understands  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  the  laws  of  vegetation, 
the  structure  of  plants,  the  properties  of 
manures,  the  influences  of  climate,  who 
looks  intelligently  on  his  work,  and 
brings  his  knowledge  to  bear  on  exigen- 
cies, is  a  much  more  cheerful,  as  well  as 
more  dignified  laborer,  than  the  peasant 
whose  mind  is  akin  to  the  clod  on  which 
he  treads,  and  whose  whole  life  is  the 
same  dull,  unthinking,  unimproving  toil. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Why  is  it,  I  ask, 
that  we  call  manual  labor  low,  that  we 
associate  with  it  the  idea  of  meanness, 
and  think  that  an  intelligent  people  must 
scorn  it  ?  The  great  reason  is,  that,  in 
most  countries,  so  few  intelligent  people 
have  been  engaged  in  it.  Oiice  let  cbl- 
tivated  men  plough,  and  dig,  and  follow 
the  commonest  labors,  and  ploughing, 
digging,  and  trades  will  cease  to  be 
mean.    It  is  the  man  who  determines  the 
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dignity  of  the  occupation »  not  the  oc- 
cupation which  measures  the  dignity  of 
the  man.  Physicians  and  sur>(eons  per- 
form operations  Jess  cleanly  than  fall  to 
the  lot  of  most  mechanics.  I  have  seen 
a  distinguished  chemist  covered  with 
dust  like  a  laborer  Still  these  men  were 
not  degraded.  Their  intelligence  gave 
dignity  to  iheir  work,  and  so  our  labor- 
ers, oiicc  educated,  will  give  dignity  to 
their  toils.  —  Let  me  add,  that  I  see  little 
difference  in  point  of  dignity  between  the 
various  vocations  of  men.  When  I  see 
a  clerk  spending  his  days  in  adding 
tignres,  perhaps  merely  copying,  or  a 
teller  of  a  bank  countmg  money,  or  a 
merchant  selling  shoes  and  hides,  I  can- 
not see  in  these  occupations  greater  re- 
spectable ncss  than  in  making  leather, 
shoes,  or  furniture.  I  do  not  see  in  them 
grciter  intellectual  activity  than  in  sev- 
eral trades.  A  man  in  the  fields  seems  to 
have  more  chances  of  improvement  in 
his  work  than  a  man  behind  the  counter, 
or  a  min  driving  the  quill.  It  is  the  sign 
of  a  narrow  mind  to  imagine,  as  many 
seem  to  do,  that  there  is  a  repugnance 
between  the  plain,  coarse  exterior  of  a 
laborer,  and  mental  culture,  especially 
the  more  refining  culture.  The  laborer, 
under  his  dust  and  sweat,  carries  the 
grand  elements  of  humanity,  and  he  may 
put  forth  its  highest  powers,  t  doubt 
not  there  is  as  genuine  enthusiasm  in  the 
contemplation  of  nature,  and  in  the  pe- 
rusal of  works  of  genius,  under  a  home- 
spun garb  as  under  finery.  We  have 
heard  of  a  distinguished  author  who 
never  wrote  so  well  as  when  he  was  full 
dressed  for  company.  But  profound 
ht  and  poetical  inspiration  have 
generally  visited  men  when,  from 
1»TTow  circumstances  or  negligent  habits, 
the  rent  coat  and  shaggy  face  have  made 
ihem  quite  unfit  for  polished  saloons.  A 
man  may  see  truth,  and  may  be  thrilled 
with  beauty,  in  one  costume  or  dwelling 
as  well  as  another;  and  he  should  re- 
ipect  himself  the  more  for  the  hardships 
under  which  his  intellectual  force  has 
been  developed. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  how  can  the  la- 
boring classes  find  time  for  self-culture? 
1  answer,  as  I  have  already  intimated, 
that  an  earnest  purpose  finds  time  or 
makes  time.  It  seizes  on  spare  mo- 
ments, and  turns  large  fragments  of 
leisure  to  golden  account  A  man  who 
follows   his  calling  with   industry   and 


spirit,  and  uses  his  earnings  econom- 
ically, will  always  have  some  portion  of 
the  day  at  command  ;  and  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  fruitful  of  improvement  a  short 
season  becomes,  when  eagerly  seized 
and  faithfully  used.  It  has  often  been 
observed,  that  they  who  have  most  time 
at  their  disj>osal  profit  by  \\  least.  A 
single  hour  in  the  day,  steadily  given  to 
the  study  of  an  interesting  subject,  biings 
unexpected  accumulations  of  knowl- 
edge* The  improvements  made  by  wcU- 
disposed  pupils  in  many  of  our  country- 
schools,  which  are  open  but  three  months 
in  the  year,  and  in  our  Sunday  schools, 
which  are  kept  but  one  or  two  hours  in 
the  week,  show  what  can  be  brought  to 
pass  by  slender  means.  The  affections, 
it  is  said,  sometimes  crowd  years  into 
moments,  and  the  intellect  has  something 
of  the  same  power.  Volumes  have  not 
only  been  read,  but  written,  in  fi)^ng 
journeys,  I  have  known  a  man  of  vig- 
orous intellect,  who  had  enjoyed  few 
advantages  of  early  education,  arid  whose 
mind  was  almost  engrossed  l»y  the  details 
of  an  extensive  business,  but  who  com- 
posed a  book  of  much  original  thought, 
m  steamboats  and  on  horseback,  wnilc 
visiting  distant  customers.  The  suc- 
cession of  the  seasons  gives  to  many  of 
the  working  class  opjxjrtunities  for  intel- 
lectual improvement.  The  winter  brings 
leisure  to  the  husbandman,  and  winter 
evenings  to  many  laborers  in  the  city. 
Above  all,  in  Cnristian  countries »  the 
seventh  day  is  released  from  toil.  The 
seventh  part  of  the  year,  no  small  por- 
tion of  existence,  may  be  given  by 
almost  every  one  to  intellectual  and 
moral  culture.  Wliy  is  it  that  Sunday 
is  not  made  a  more  effectual  means  of 
improvement  ?  Undoubtedly  the  seventh 
day  is  to  have  a  religious  character; 
but  religion  connects  itself  with  all  the 
great  subjects  of  human  thought,  and 
leads  to  and  aids  the  study  of  all.  God 
is  in  nature.  God  is  in  history,  In- 
strtiction  in  the  works  of  the  Creator,  so 
as  to  reveal  his  perfection  in  their  har- 
monVt  beneficence,  and  grandeur;  in* 
struction  in  the  histories  of  the  church 
and  the  world,  so  as  to  show  in  all 
events  his  moral  government,  and  to 
brinjj  out  the  great  moral  lessons  in 
which  human  life  abounds;  instruction 
in  the  lives  of  philanthropists,  of  saints, 
of  men  eminent  for  piety  and  virtue.  — 
all  these  branches  of  teaching  enter  itito 
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religion,  and  are  appropriate  to  Sunday ; 
and,  through  these,  a  vast  amount  of 
knowledge  may  be  given  to  the  people. 
Sunday  ought  not  to  remain  the  dull 
and  fruitless  season  that  it  now  is  to 
multitudes.  It  may  be  clothed  with  a 
new  interest  and  a  new  sanctity.  It 
may  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  nation's 
soul.  —  I  have  thus  shown  that  time  may 
be  found  for  improvement ;  and  the  fact 
is,  that  among  our  most  improved  peo- 
ple a  considerable  part  consists  of  per- 
sons who  pass  the  greatest  portion  of 
every  day  at  the  desk,  in  the  counting- 
room,  or  in  some  other  sphere,  chained 
to  tasks  which  have  very  little  tendency 
to  expand  the  mind.  In  the  progress  of 
society,  with  the  increase  of  machinery, 
and  with  other  aids  which  intelligence 
and  philanthropy  will  multiply,  we  may 
expect  that  more  and  more  time  will  be 
redeemed  from  manual  labor  for  intel- 
lectual and  social  occupations. 

But  some  will  say,  **  Be  it  granted  that 
the  working  classes  may  find  some  lei- 
sure ;  should  they  not  be  allowed  to 
spend  it  in  relaxation  1  Is  it  not  cruel 
to  summon  them  from  toils  of  the  hand 
to  toils  of  the  mind  t  They  have  earned 
pleasure  by  the  day's  toil,  and  ought  to 
partake  it."  Yes,  let  them  have  pleas- 
ure. Far  be  it  from  me  to  dry  up  the 
fountains,  to  blight  the  spots  of  verdure, 
where  they  refresh  themselves  after  life's 
labors.  But  I  maintain  that  self-culture 
multiplies  and  increases  their  pleasures, 
that  it  creates  new  capacities  of  enjoy- 
ment, that  it  saves  their  leisure  from 
bein^,  what  it  too  often  is.  dull  and 
wearisome,  that  it  saves  them  from  rush- 
ing for  excitement  to  indulgences  de- 
structive to  bodv  and  soul.  It  is  one  of 
the  great  l>encnts  of  self -improvement, 
that  it  raises  a  people  above  the  grati- 
jfications  of  the  brute,  and  gives  them 
pleasures  worthy  of  men.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  present  intellectual  cult- 
ure of  our  country,  imperfect  as  it  is,  a 
vast  amount  of  enjoyment  is  communi- 
cated to  men,  women,  and  children,  of 
all  conditions,  by  books,  —  an  enjoy- 
ment unknown  to  ruder  times.  At  this 
moment,  a  number  of  ^ftcd  writers  are 
employed  in  multiply mg  entertaining 
works.  Walter  Scott,  a  name  conspic- 
uous among  the  brightest  of  his  da^, 
poured  out  his  inexnaustible  mind  m 
fictions,  at  once  so  sportive  and  thrilling, 
that  they  have  taken  their  place  among 


the  delights  of  all  civilized  nations. 
How  many  millions  have  been  chained 
to  his  pages !  How  many  melanchol| 
spirits  has  he  steeped  in  forgetfulness  d 
their  cares  and  sorrows  !  What  multi- 
tudes, wearied  by  their  day's  work,  have 
owed  some  bright  evening  hours  and 
balmier  sleep  to  his  magical  creations  \ 
And  not  only  do  fictions  give  pleasure. 
In  proportion  as  the  mind  is  cultivated, 
it  takes  delight  in  history  and  biography, 
in  descriptions  of  nature,  in  travels,  in 
poetry,  and  even  graver  works.  Is  the 
laborer  then  defrauded  of  pleasure  by 
improvement?  There  is  another  dasi 
of  gratifications  to  which  self-cultun 
introduces  the  mass  of  the  people.  1 
refer  to  lectures,  discussions,  meetingi 
of  associations  for  benevolent  and  liter- 
ary purposes,  and  to  other  like  methodi 
of  passmg  the  evening,  which  every  yeai 
is  multiplying  among  us.  A  populai 
address  from  an  enlightened  man,  whc 
has  the  tact  to  reach  the  minds  of  the 
people,  is  a  high  gratification,  as  well  ai 
a  source  of  knowledge.  Ihe  profoufid 
silence  in  our  public  halls,  where  these 
lectures  are  delivered  to  crowds,  showi 
that  cultivation  is  no  foe  to  enjoyment 
—  I  have  a  strong  hope,  that  by  the  proc> 
ress  of  intelligence,  taste,  and  monSi 
among  all  portions  of  society,  a  class  & 
public  amusements  will  grow  up  amon| 
us,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  tin 
theatre,  but  purified  from  the  gross  evili 
which  degrade  our  present  stage,  anc 
which,  I  trust,  will  seal  its  ruin.  Dm* 
matic  performances  and  recitations  an 
means  of  bringing  the  mass  of  the  pea 
pie  into  a  q^uicker  sympathy  with  s 
writer  of  genius,  to  a  profounder  com> 
prehension  of  his  grand,  beautiful,  touch' 
ing  conceptions,  than  can  be  effected  b) 
the  reading  of  the  closet  No  commeS' 
tary  throws  such  a  light  on  a  great  poen 
or  any  impassioned  work  of  literature 
as  the  voice  of  a  reader  or  speaker  whc 
brings  to  the  task  a  deep  feeling  of  hii 
author  and  rich  and  various  powers  (^ 
expression.  A  crowd,  electrified  by  a 
sublime  thought,  or  softened  into  a 
humanizing  sorrow^  under  such  a  voice 
partake  a  pleasure  at  once  exquisite  and 
refined;  and  I  cannot  but  believe  thai 
this  and  other  amusements,  at  which  the 
delicacy  of  woman  and  the  purity  of  the 
Christian  can  take  no  offence,  are  to 
grow  up  under  a  higher  social  culture.  — • 
Let  me  only  add,  that,  in  proportion  ai 
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ci^rlture  spreads  amon^  a  people,  the 
cheapest  and  commonest  of  all  pleas- 
ures, conversation,  increases  in  delight 
This,  after  alL  is  the  great  amusement 
of  life,  cheering  us  round  our  hearths, 
often  cheering  our  work,  stirring  our 
hearts  gentlyt  acting  on  us  like  the 
balmy  air  or  the  bright  light  of  heaven, 
so  silently  and  continually,  that  we 
hardly  thmk  of  its  influence.  This 
source  of  happiness  is  too  often  lost  to 
men  of  all  classes  for  want  of  knowl- 
eilge,  mental  activity,  and  refinement  of 
feeling ;  and  do  we  defraud  the  lalmrer 
of  his  pleasure  by  recommending  to  him 
improvements  which  will  place  the  daily, 
hourly  blessings  of  conversation  within 
his  reach  ? 

[  ha\'e  thus  considered  some  of  the 
common  objections  which  start  up  when 
the  culture  of  the  mass  of  men  is  in- 
sisted on  as  the  great  end  of  society. 
For  myself,  these  objections  seem  wor- 
thy little  notice.  The  doctrine  is  too 
shocking  to  need  refutation,  that  the 
great  majority  of  human  beings,  en- 
dowed as  they  are  with  ratioiia.1  and 
immortal  powers,  are  placed  on  earth 
simply  to  toil  for  their  own  animal  sub- 
sistence, and  to  minister  to  the  luxury 
and  elevation  of  the  few.  It  is  mon- 
strous, it  approaches  impiety,  to  sup- 
pose that  God  has  placed  insuperable 
barriers  to  the  expansion  of  the  free, 
illimitable  soul.  True,  there  are  ob- 
structions in  the  way  of  improvement 
But  in  this  country,  the  chief  obstruc- 
tions lie,  not  in  our  lot.  but  in  ourselves; 
not  in  outward  hardships,  but  in  our 
worldly  and  sensual  propensities  ;  and 
one  proof  of  this  is,  that  a  true  self- 
culture  is  as  little  thought  of  on  ex- 
change as  in  the  workshop,  as  little 
among  the  prosperous  as  among  those 
of  narrower  conditions.  The  path  to 
perfection  is  difiicult  to  men  in  every 
lot ;  there  is  no  royal  road  for  rich  or 
poor.  But  difficulties  are  meant  to 
rouse,  not  discourage.  The  human 
spirit  is  to  grow  strong  by  conflict. 
And  how  much  has  it  already  over- 
come !  Under  what  burdens  of  oppres- 
sion has  it  made  its  way  for  ages  1 
What  mountains  of  difficulty  has  it 
cleared  !  And  with  all  this  experience, 
shall  wc  say  that  the  progress  of  the 
mass  of  men  is  to  be  despaired  of;  that 
the  chains  of  bodily  necessity  are  too 
strong  and  ponderous  to  be  broken  by 


the  mind  ;  that "  servile,  iiiilmproving 
drudgery  is  the  unalterable  condition, 
of  tlje  multitude  of  the  human  race  f 

I  conclude  with  recalling  to  you  the^  i 
happiest  feature  of  our  age,  and  that  is,  I 
the  progress  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
in  intelligence,  self-respect,  and  all  the, 
comforts  of  life*  What  a  contrast  does 
the  present  form  with  past  times  !  Not.  j 
many  ages  ago,  the  nation  was  the 
property  of  one  man,  and  all  its  inter- 
ests were  staked  in  perpetual  games  of. 
war,  for  no  end  but  to  build  up  his  fam- 
ily, or  to  bring  new  territories  under 
his  yoke.  Society  was  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  high-born  and  the  vulgar, 
separated  from  one  another  by  a  great 
gulf,  as  impassable  as  that  between  the 
saved  and  the  lost.  The  people  had  no. 
significance  as  individuals,  but  formed 
a  mass,  a  machine,  to  be  wielded  at 
pleasure  by  their  lords.  In  war,  which 
was  th€  great  sport  of  the  times,  those, 
brave  knights,  of  whose  prowess  we 
hear,  cased  themselves  and  their  horses 
in  armor,  so  as  to  be  almost  in\Tjlner- 
able.  whilst  the  common  people  on  foot 
were  left,  without  protection,  to  be  hewn 
in  pieces  or  trampled  down  by  their 
belters.  Who  that  compares  the  con- 
dition of  Europe  a  few  years  ago  with 
the  present  state  of  the  world,  but  must 
bless  God  for  the  change  ?  The  grand 
distinction  of  modem  times  is,  the 
emerging  of  the  people  from  brutal 
degradation,  the  gradual  recognition  of 
their  rights,  the  gradual  diffusion  among 
them  of  the  means  of  improvement  and 
happiness,  the  creation  of  a  new  power 
in  the  state^  —  the  power  of  the  people. 
And  it  is  worthy  remark,  that  this  rev- 
olution is  due  in  a  great  degree  to  re- 
ligion, which,  in  the  hands  of  the  crafty 
and  aspiring,  had  bowed  the  multitude 
to  the  dust,  but  which,  in  the  fuh^ess  of 
time,  began  to  fulfil  its  mission  of  free- 
dom. It  was  religion  which ^  by  teach- 
ing men  their  near  relation  to  God, 
awakened  in  them  the  consciousness  of 
their  Importance  as  individuals.  It  was 
the  struggle  for  religious  rights  which 
opened  men's  eyes  to  ail  their  riglits. 
It  was  resistance  to  religious  usurpation 
which  led  men  to  withstand  political 
oppression.  It  was  religious  discussion 
which  roused  the  min(ls  of  all  classes 
to  free  and  vigorous  thought  It  was 
religion  which  armed  the  martyr  and 
patriot  in    England   against    arbitrary 
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power,  which  braced  the  spirits  of  our 
fathers  against  the  perils  of  the  ocean 
and  wilderness,  and  sent  them  to  found 
here  the  freest  and  most  equal  state  on 
earth. 

Let  us  thank  God  for  what  has  been 
gained.  But  let  us  not  think  every 
thing  gained.  Let  the  people  feel  that 
they  have  only  started  in  the  race.  How 
much  remains  to  be  done !  What  a 
vast  amount  of  ignorance,  intemperance, 
coarseness,  sensualitv.  may  still  be  found 
in  our  community !  What  a  vast  amount 
of  mind  is  palsied  and  lost !  When  we 
think  that  ever)-  house  might  be  cheered 
by  intelligence,  disinterestedness,  and 
refinement,  and  then  remember  in  how 
many  houses  the  higher  powers  and 
aiffcctions  of  human  nature  are  buried  ' 
as  in  tombs,  what  a  darkness  gathers 
over  society  !  And  how  few  of  us  are 
moved  by  tnis  moral  desolation  !  How 
few  understand,  that  to  raise  the  de- 
pressed, by  a  wise  culture,  to  the  dig-  \ 
nity  of  men,  is  the  highest  end  of  the 
social  state  ?  Shame  on  us,  that  the  i 
worth  of  a  fellow-creature  is  so  little  felt  ! 

I  would  that  I  could  speak  with  an  \ 
awakening  voice  to  the  people  of  their  ' 
wants,  their  privileges,  their  responsi-  ' 


bilities.  I  would  say  to  them.  Yon  can- 
not, without  guilt  and  disgrace,  stop 
where  vou  are.  The  past  and  the  pres- 
ent call  on  you  to  ad\'ance.  Let  what 
you  ha\'e  gained  l)e  an  impulse  to  some- 
thing higher.  Your  nature  is  too  great 
to  be  crushed.  You  were  not  created 
what  \-ou  are,  merely  to  toil,  eat,  drink, 
and  sleep,  like  the  inferior  animals.  If 
x-ou  will,  you  can  rise.  No  power  in 
socictv,  no'  hardship  in  your  conditio& 
can  cfepress  you.  keep  you  down,  in 
knowledge,  power,  virtue,  influence,  bat 
by  vour  own  consent.  I>o  not  be  lulled 
to  sleep  by  the  flatteries  which  you  hear. 
as  if  your  participation  in  the  national 
sovereignty  made  you  equal  to  the  no- 
blest of  your  race.  You  ha\*e  many 
and  great  deficiencies  to  be  remedied ; 
and  the  remedy  lies,  not  in  the  ballot- 
box,  not  in  the  exercise  of  your  piolitical 
powers,  but  in  the  faithful  education  of 
yourselves  and  your  children.  These 
truths  you  have' often  heard  and  slept 
over.  'Awake !  Resolve  earnestly  on 
Self-culture.  Make  yourselves  worthy 
of  vour  free  institutions,  and  strengthen 
anci  perpetuate  them  by  your  intelligence 
and  your  virtues. 
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Introductory  Remarks.  i 

The  following  lectures  were  prepared 
for  two  meetings  of  mechanics  one  of 
them  consisting  of  apprentices,  the  other 
of  adults.  For  want  of  strength  they 
were  delivered  only  tc  the  former. 
though,  in  preparing  them.  I  had  kept 
the  latter  also  m  view.  ••  The  Mechanic 
Api)rentices'  Library  Association. "  at 
whose  request  the  '  lectures  arc  pul>- 
lished,  is  an  institution  of  much  prom- 
ise, not  only  furnishing  a  cons:'J'.-raMe 
means  of  intellectual  improvement,  but 
increasing  the  self-respert  and  comi  ir,. 
ing  to  the  moral  safety  of  tht  merr.*/f:rs. 
When  I  entered  on  this  task.  I 
thought  of  preparing  only  one  lerture 
of  the  U5ual  length.  But  I  so^-^n  found 
that  I  could  not  do  justice  to  my  views 


in  so  narrow  a  compass.  I  therefoie 
determined  to  write  at  large,  and  to 
communicate  through  the  press  the  re- 
sults of  my  labor,  if  they  should  be 
thought  worthy  of  publication.  With 
this  purpose,  l' introduced  topics  which 
I  did  not  deliver,  and  which  I  thou^^ 
might  be  usefully  presented  to  some 
who  might  not  hear  me.  I  make  this 
statement  to  prevent  the  objection,  that 
the  lectures  are  not.  in  all  things, 
adapted  to  those  to  whom  they  weie 
delivered.  Whilst  written  chiefly  for  a 
class,  they  were  also  intended  tor  the 
community. 

As  the '.same  general  subject  is  dis- 
cussed in  these  lectures  as  in  the 
**  lecture  on  .Self-Culture/*  published 
ia&t  winter,    there  will,  of   course,   b: 
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flound    in    them     that    coincidence    of 
^•thoughts  which  always  takes  place  in 
I  the  writings  of  a  man  who  has  the  in- 
1  culcation    of   certain    great    principles 
much  at  heart.     Still,  the  point  of  view, 
the  mode  of  discussion,  and  the  choice 
of  topics,  differ  much  in  the  two  pro- 
ductions ;    so   that    my    state  of    mind 
would  be  given   very  imperfectly  were 
the  present  lectures  withheld. 

This  is,  probably,  the  last  opportu- 
nity I  shall  have  for  communicating 
with  the  laboring  classes  through  the 
press.  I  may,  therefore,  be  allowed  to 
express  my  earnest  wishes  for  their 
happiness,  and  my  strong  hope  that 
they  will  justify  the  confidence  of  their 
friends^  and  will  prove  by  their  example 
the  possibility  ot  joining  with  labor  all 
the  improvements  which  do  honor  to 
our  nature.  —  W.  E.  C  Basian,  Feb. 
iiM,  1840* 


^ 


Lecture  I. 


It  is  with  no  common  pleasure  that 
I  take  part  in  the  present  course  of  lect- 
ures. Such  a  course  is  a  sign  of  the 
times,  and  very  interesting  to  all  who 
jire  interested  in  the  progress  of  their 
fellow-creatures.  We  hear  much  of  the 
improvements  of  our  a^e.  The  won- 
ders  achieved  bv  machinery  are  the 
common  talk  of  every  circle  ;  but  I 
confess   tliat^  to  me,  this  gathering  of 

(mechanics'  apprentices,  whose  chief 
bond  of  union  is  a  library »  and  who 
Bomc  together  weekly  to  refresh  and 
improve  themselves  by  the  best  instruc* 
lion  which  the  state  of  society  places 
Irithin  their  reach,  is  more  encouraging 
than  all  the  miracles  of  the  machinist. 
I  In  this  meeting  I  sec,  what  I  desire 
most  to  see,  that  the  mass  of  the  pco- 
^pJe  are  bc^nning  to  comprehend  them- 
^belves  ana  their  true  happiness,  that 
^^niey  are  catching  glimpses  of  the  p'eat 
work  and  vocation  of  human  beings, 
and  are  rising  to  their  true  place  in  uie 
social  state.  The  present  meeting 
indicates  a  far  more  radical,  more  im- 
pyortant  change  in  the  world  than  the 
steam-engine,  or  the  navigation  of  the 
Atlantic  in  a  fortnight.  That  members 
of  the  laboring  class,  at  the  close  of 
a  day's  work,  should  assemble  in  such 
a  hall  as  this,  to  hear  lectures  on  sci- 
ence, history,  ethics,  and  the  most  stir- 
ring topics  of  the  day,  from  men  whose 


education  is  thought  to  fit  them  for  the 
highest  offices,  is  a  proof  of  a  social 
revolution  to  which  no  bounds  can  be 
set,  and  from  which  too  much  cannot 
be  hoped.  1  see  in  it  a  repeal  of  the 
sentence  of  degradation  passed  by  ages 
on  the  mass  of  mankind.  I  see  in  it 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  in  which  it  will 
be  understood  that  the  first  object  of 
society  is  to  give  incitements  and  means 
of  progress  to  all  its  members,  1  see 
HI  it  the  sign  of  the  approaching  tri- 
umph of  men's  spiritual  over  their  out- 
ward  and  material  interests.  In  the 
hunger  and  thirst  for  knowledge  and 
for  refined  pleasures  which  this  course 
of  lectures  indicates  in  those  who  hibor, 
I  see  that  the  spirit  of  man  is  not  al- 
%vays  to  be  weighed  down  by  toils  for 
animal  life  and  by  the  appetite  for  ani- 
mal indulgences.  1  do  attach  great  im- 
portance to  this  meeting,  not  for  its 
own  sake  or  its  immediate  benefits,  but 
as  a  token  and  pledge  of  a  new  impulse 
given  to  society  through  all  its  condi- 
tions. On  this  account,  1  lake  more 
pleasure  in  speaking  here  than  1  should 
feel  in  being  summoned  to  pronounce 
a  show-oration  before  all  the  kings  and 
nobles  on  earth.  In  truth,  it  is  time  to 
have  done  wnth  shows.  The  age  is  too 
stirring,  we  are  pressed  on  by  too  sol* 
emn  interests,  to  be  justified  m  making 
speeches  for  self- display  or  mere  amuse- 
ment He  who  cannot  say  something 
in  sympathy  with,  or  in  aid  of  the  great 
movements  of  humanity,  might  as  well 
hold  his  peace. 

With  these  feelings  and  convictions, 
r  am  naturally,  almost  necessarily,  led 
to  address  you  on  a  topic  which  must 
insure  the  attention  of  such  an  audi- 
ence :  namely,  the  elevation  of  that 
portion  of  the  community  who  subsist 
by  the  labor  of  the  hands.  This  work, 
[  have  said,  is  going  on.  1  may  add, 
that  it  is  advancing  nowhere  so  rapidly 
as  in  this  city.  1  do  not  believe  that, 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  spirit  of 
improvement  has  anywhere  seized  so 
strongly  on  those  who  live  hv  the  sweat 
of  the  trow  as  among  ourselves.  Here 
it  is  nothing  rare  to  meet  the  union  of 
intellectual  culture  and  self  respect  with 
hard  work.  Here  the  prejudice  against 
Labor  as  degrading  has  very  much  given 
way.  This,  then,  is  the  place  where 
the  subject  which  \  have  proposed 
should   DC    discussed,      Wc    ought    to 
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consider  in  what  the  true  elevation  of 
the  laboring  portion  consists,  how  far 
it  is  practicable,  and  how  it  may  be 
helpea  onward.  The  subject,  I  am 
aware,  is  surrounded  with  much  preju- 
dice and  error.  Great  principles  need 
to  be  brought  out,  and  their  application 
plainly  stated.  There  are  serious  ob- 
jections to  be  met,  fears  to  be  disarmed, 
and  rash  hopes  to  be  crushed.  I  do 
not  profess  to  have  mastered  the  topic. 
But  I  can  claim  one  merit,  that  of  com- 
ing to  the  discussion  with  a  feeling  of 
its  importance,  and  with  a  deep  interest 
in  the  class  of  people  whom  it  concerns. 
I  trust  that  this  expression  of  interest 
will  not  be  set  down  as  mere  words,  or 
2&  meant  to  answer  any  selfish  purpose. 
A  politician  who  professes  attachment 
to  the  people  is  suspected  to  love  them 
for  their  votes.  But  a  man  who  neither 
seeks  nor  would  accept  any  place  within 
their  ^ft  may  hope  to  be  listened  to 
as  their  friend.  As  a  friend,  I  would 
speak  plainly.  I  cannot  flatter.  I  see 
defects  in  the  laboring  classes.  I  think 
that,  as  yet,  the  greater  part  of  them 
have  made  little  progress ;  that  the 
prejudices  and  passions,  the  sensuality 
and  selfishness  of  multitudes  among 
them,  are  formidable  barriers  to  im- 
provement; that  multitudes  have  not 
waked  as  yet  to  a  dim  conception  of 
the  end  for  which  they  are  to  struggle. 
My  hopes  do  not  blind  me  to  what  ex- 
ists ;  and  with  this  clear  seAse  of  the 
deficiencies  of  the  multitude  of  men, 
I  cannot,  without  guilt,  minister  to  their 
vanity.  Not  that  they  alone  are  to  be 
charged  with  deficiencies.  Look  where 
we  may,  we  shall  discern  in  all  classes 
ground  for  condemnation ;  and  who- 
ever would  do  good  ought  to  speak  the 
truth  of  all,  only  remembering  that  he 
is  to  speak  with  svmpathy,  and  with  a 
consciousness  of  his  own  fallibleness 
and  infirmity. 

In  giving  my  views  of  the  elevation  of 
the  laboring  multitude,  I  wish  that  it 
may  be  understood  that  I  shall  often 
speak  prospectively,  or  of  changes  and 
improvements  which  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pected immediately,  or  soon  ;  and  this  I 
say,  that  I  may  not  be  set  down  as  a 
dreamer,  expecting;  to  regenerate  the 
world  in  a  day.  T  fear,  however,  that 
this  explanation  will  not  shield  me  from 
this  and  like  reproaches.  There  are  men 
who,  in  the  face  of  all  history,  of  the  great 


changes  wrought  in  men's  condition,  and 
of  the  new  principles  which  are  now 
acting  on  society,  maintain  that  Uic 
future  is  to  be  a  copy  of  the  past,  and 
probably  a  faded  rather  than  bright  copy. 
From  such  I  differ,  and  did  I  not  differ 
I  would  not  stand  here.  Did  I  expect 
nothing  better  from  human  nature  than 
1  see,  I  should  have  no  heart  for  the  pres- 
ent effort,  poor  as  it  may  be.  I  see  the 
signs  of  a  better  futurity,  and  especially 
signs  that  the  Ijirge  class  by  whose  ton 
we  all  live  are  nsine  from  the  dust ;  and 
this  faith  is  my  only  motive  to  what  I 
now  offer. 

The  elevation  of  the  laboring  portion 
of  society :  this  is  our  subject.  I  shall 
first  consider  in  what  this  consists.  I 
shall  then  consider  some  objections  to 
its  practicableness,  and  to  this  point  shsJl 
devote  no  small  part  of  the  discussion ; 
and  shall  close  the  subject  with  giving 
some  grounds  of  my  faith  and  hope  in  re- 
gard to  the  most  numerous  class  of  our 
fellow-beings. 

I.  What  is  to  be  understood  by  the 
elevation  of  the  laboring  class  ?  This  is 
our  first  topic.  To  prevent  misappre" 
hension,  I  will  begin  with  stating  what  is 
not  meant  by  it,  in  what  it  does  not  con- 
sist. —  I  say,  then,  that  by  the  elevation 
of  the  laborer,  I  do  not  understand  that 
he  is  to  be  raised  above  the  need  of  labor. 
I  do  not  expect  a  series  of  improvements, 
by  which  he  is  to  be  released  from  his 
daily  work.  Still  more,  I  have  no  desire 
to  aismiss  him  from  his  workshop  and 
farm,  to  take  the  spade  and  axe  from  his 
hand,  and  to  make  his  life  a  long  holiday. 
I  have  faith  in  labor,  and  1  see  the  good- 
ness of  God  in  placing  us  in  a  world 
where  labor  alone  can  keep  us  alive.  I 
would  not  change,  if  I  could,  our  sub- 
jection to  physical  laws,  our  exposure  to 
liunger  and  cold,  and  the  necessity  <^ 
constant  conflicts  with  the  material  world. 
I  would  not,  if  I  could,  so  temper  the 
elements,  that  they  should  infuse  into  us 
only  grateful  sensations,  that  they  should 
make  vegetation  so  exuberant  as  to  an- 
ticipate every  want,  and  the  minerals  so 
ductile  as  to  offer  no  resistance  to  our 
strength  and  skill.  Such  a  world  would 
make  a  contemptible  race.  Man  owes 
his  growth,  his  energy,  chiefly  to  that 
striving  of  the  will,  that  conflict  with 
difficulty,  which  we  call  effort  Easy, 
pleasant  work  does  not  make  robust 
minds,  does  not  give  men  a  conscious- 
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of  iKeir  nowf  nv  tlnt^^  not  train  them  )  function^  which  is  to  give  force  to  the 


lo  cnciitr^.  e,  to  steady 

tece  of   ^  1  out  which  af] 

odier  acquisitions  avaiJ  Dtjthing.  Man- 
^al  batior  U  n  school  in  which  men  are 
plK<d  ti  y  <>f  purpose  and  char- 

— .:  i  J  ore  important  endow- 

tliaii  ^U  the  learning  of  all  other 
KbooU.  Ttiey  are  placed,  indeed,  under 
hard  "'  i  iiiLCs  and 

wm'  nis,  and 

itit  vic«s^nuL]es  en  .iil  nuinan  lui  ngs  ;  but 
dkcse  ilcfll  teachers  do  a  work  which 
oocompassionratc,  indul^^ent  friend  could 
d&  Cnr  as;  and  true  %visdom  will  blens 
Pttividcnce  for  their  sharp  ministry.  I 
kiTC  great  faith  in  hard  work.  The  ma- 
icrUi  world  docs  much  for  the  mind  by 
its  beauty  and  order ;  but  it  docs  more 
for  ottr  minds  bv  the  pains  it  inflicts  ;  by 
^  ohsti'  '.ance,  which  nothing 

bttt  patfr  :  1  overcome ;  b>*  its  vast 

fart'  nolliing  but  unremitting 

tMl:  "t  can  turn  to  nur  use  :  by 

111  f i  si  continual  vigil- 

latc  :icie»  to  decay.    I 

be£c  iiti'js  arc  more  impor- 

tHit  4  mind  than  what  wc 

oil .  >.  Work  we  all  must  if  we 

acaii  /  out  and  perfect  our  nat- 

«^  i:->L-[i  It  we  do  not  work  with  the 
Joads,  we  must  undergo  equivalent  toil 
te  iei»-^«  .^►K,.^  flirection.  No  business  or 
i/mti-  iocs  not  present  obstacles, 

Uii  ^  full  the  inteltect  and  the 

will.  of  a  man.     In  science,  he 

wbc  L'^ra nufe  with  hard   ques- 

litti  ite  his  whole 

inleij  11,  who  does 

ttOl  ajni  Uy  {>encUatc  what  at  first  repels 
faioi,  m\\\  never  attain  to  menul  force. 
The  ttftC^  of  toil  reach  beyond  the  pres- 
cst  woiid.  The  capiacity  of  steady, 
earnest  labrw-  is.  I  apprehend,  one  of  our 

Esit  pmKintions  for  another  state  of 
a^  Ivhen  I  see  the  vast  amount  of 
toil  r^ttired  of  men,  I  feel  that  it  must 
lijre  --  -*^ni  connection  with  their 
l«tt]  'Ze  :  and  that  he  who  has 

ittet  .»,.^  -,-.,  spline  manfully  has  laid  one 
tatcnttal  fiHinidation  of  improvement,  ex- 
tftiod,  4&d  hrifjiilncss  in  the  world  to 
vaam,    \  re  see  that  to  me  labor 

kas  irrcat      ^  It  is  not  merely  the 

ICnuid  rastminent  by  which  the  earth  is 
'  '\  fruilfulness  and  beauty* 
3»utMl«ed.  and  matter 
WRKight  into  innumerable  forms  for  com- 
fort and  oroamenU     It  has  a  far  higher 
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will,  efficiency,  courage,  the  capacity  of 
endurance,  and  of  persevering  devotion 
to  far- reaching  plans.  Alas,  for  the  man 
who  has  not  learned  to  work  !  He  is  a 
poor  creature.  He  does  not  know  him- 
self. He  depends  on  others,  with  no 
capacity  of  making  returns  for  the  sup- 
port they  gjive  ;  and  let  him  not  fancy 
that  he  has  a  monopoly  of  enjoyment. 
Ease,  rest,  owes  its  delidousness  to  toQ  ; 
and  no  toil  is  so  burdensome  as  the  rest 
of  him  who  has  nothing  to  task  and 
quicken  his  powers, 

I  do  not,  then,  desire  to  release  the 
laborer  from  toil  This  is  not  the  ele- 
vation to  be  sought  for  him.  Manual 
labor  is  a  great  good  ]  but.  in  so  saying, 
I  must  be  understood  to  speak  of  labor 
in  its  just  ijroportions.  In  excess  it 
does  great  harm.  It  is  not  a  good, 
when  made  the  sole  work  of  life.  It 
must  be  joined  with  higher  means  of 
improvement,  or  it  degrades  instead  of 
exalting.  Man  has  a  \^arious  nature, 
which  requires  a  variety  of  occupation 
and  discipline  for  its  growth.  Study, 
meditation,  society,  and  relaxation 
should  be  mixed  up  with  his  physical 
toils.  He  has  intellect,  heart,  imagina- 
tion, taste,  as  well  as  bones  and  mus- 
cles ;  and  he  is  grievously  wTongcd 
when  compelled  to  exclusive  drudgery 
for  bodily  subsistence.  Life  should  be 
an  alternation  of  employments,  so  di- 
versified as  to  call  the  whole  man  into 
action.  Unhappily  our  present  civiliza- 
tion is  far  from  realizing  this  idea.  It 
tends  to  increase  the  amount  of  manual 
toil  at  the  very  time  that  it  renders  this 
toil  less  favorable  to  the  culture  of  the 
mind.  The  division  of  labor,  which 
distinguishes  civilized  from  savage  life, 
and  to  which  we  owe  chiefly  the  per- 
fection of  the  arts,  tends  to  dwarf  the 
intellectual  powers,  by  confining  the 
activity  oi  the  individual  to  a  narrow 
range,  to  a  few  details,  perhaps  to  the 
heading  of  pins,  the  jxiinting  of  nails^ 
or  the  tying  together  of  broken  strings  \ 
so  that  while  the  savage  has  his  facul- 
ties sharpened  by  various  occupations, 
and  by  exposure  to  various  perils,  the 
civilized  man  treads  a  monotonous,  stu- 
pefying round  of  unthinking  toil.  This 
cannot,  must  not,  always  be.  Variety 
of  action,  corresponding  to  the  variety 
of  human  powers,  and  fitted  to  dcvtiVop 
allf  is  the  most  impoitant  elemtul  oi 
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human  civilization.  It  should  be  the 
aim  of  philanthropists.  In  proportion 
as  Christianity  shaJl  spread  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood,  there  will  and  must  be  a 
more  equal  distribution  of  toils  and 
means  of  improvement.  That  system 
of  labor  which  saps  the  health,  and 
shortens  life,  and  famishes  intellect, 
needs,  and  must  receive,  great  modifica- 
tion. Still,  labor  in  due  proportion  is 
an  important  part  of  our  present  lot. 
It  is  the  condition  of  all  outward  com- 
forts and  improvements,  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  it  conspires  with  higher 
means  and  influences  in  ministering  to 
the  vigor  and  growth  of  the  soul.  Let 
us  not  fight  against  it.  We  need  this 
admonition,  because  at  the  present  mo- 
ment there  is  a  general  disposition  to 
shun  labor ;  and  this  ought  to  be  re- 
^rded  as  a  bad  sign  of  our  times. 
The  city  is  thronged  with  adventurers 
from  the  country,  and  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions are  overstocked,  in  the  hope 
of  escaping  the  primeval  sentence  of 
living  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow  ;  and 
to  this  crowding  of  men  into  trade  we 
owe  not  only  the  neglect  of  agriculture, 
but,  what  is  far  worse,  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  community.  It  generates  ex- 
cessive competition,  which  of  necessity 
generates  fraud.  Trade  is  turned  to 
gambling  ;  and  a  spirit  of  mad  specula- 
tion exposes  public  and  private  interests 
to  a  disastrous  instability.  It  is,  then, 
no  part  of  the  philanthropy  which  would 
elevate  the  laboring  boay,  to  exempt 
them  from  manual  toil.  In  truth,  a 
wise  philanthropy  would,  if  possible, 
persuade  all  men  of  all  conditions  to 
mix  up  a  measure  of  this  toil  with  their 
other  pursuits.  The  body  as  well  as 
the  mind  needs  vigorous  exertion,  and 
even  the  studious  would  be  happier 
were  they  trained  to  labor  as  well  as 
thought.  Let  us  learn  to  regard  manual 
toil  as  the  true  discipline  of  a  man. 
Not  a  few  of  the  wisest,  grandest  spir- 
its have  toiled  at  the  work-bench  and 
the  plough. 

I  have  said  that,  by  the  elevation  of 
the  laboring  mass,  I  do  not  mean  that 
thev  are  to  be  released  from  labor.  I 
add,  in  the  next  place,  that  this  eleva- 
tion is  not  to  be  gained  by  efforts  to 
force  themselves  into  what  are  called 
the  upper  ranks  of  society.  I  wish 
them  to  rise,  but  I  have  no  desire  to 
transform  them  into  gentlemen  or  la- 


dies, according  to  the  common  accep- 
tation of  these  terms.  I  desire  for 
them  not  an  outward  and  showy,  but 
an  inward  and  real  change  ;  not  to  give 
them  new  titles  and  an  artificial  rank, 
but  substantial  improvements  and  real 
claims  to  respect.  I  have  no  wish  to 
dress  them  from  a  Parisian  tailor  s  shop, 
or  to  teach  them  manners  from  a  danc- 
ing-school. I  have  no  desire  to  see 
them,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  doff  their 
working  dress,  that  thev  may  play  a 
part  in  richly  attired  circles.  I  have  no 
desire  that  they  should  be  admitted  to 
luxurious  feasts,  or  should  get  a  taste 
for  gorgeous  upholstery.  There  is 
nothing  cruel  in  the  necessity  which 
sentences  the  multitude  of  men  to  eat, 
dress,  and  lodge  plainly  and  simply, 
especially  where  the  sentence  is  exe- 
cuted so  mildly  as  in  this  country.  In 
this  country,  where  the  demand  for 
labor  is  seldom  interrupted,  and  the 
openings  for  enterprise  ar:  numerous 
beyoncf  precedent,  the  laboring  class, 
with  few  exceptions,  may  well  be  sat- 
isfied with  their  accommodations.  Very 
many  of  them  need  nothing  but  a  higher 
taste  for  beauty,  order,  and  neatness,  to 
give  an  air  of  refinement  and  grace  as 
well  as  comfort  to  their  establishments. 
In  this  country,  the  mass  of  laborers 
have  their  share  of  outward  good. 
Their  food,  abundant  and  healthful, 
seasoned  with  the  appetite  which  labor 
gives,  is,  on  the  whole,  sweeter  a.s 
well  as  healthier  than  the  elaborate 
luxuries  of  the  prosperous  ;  and  their 
sleep  is  sounder  and  more  refreshing 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  less  em- 
ployed. Were  it  a  possible  thing,  I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  them  turned  into 
men  and  women  of  fashion.  Fashion 
is  a  poor  vocation.  Its  creed,  that  idle- 
ness is  a  privilege,  and  work  a  disgrace, 
is  among  the  deadliest  errors.  Without 
depth  of  thought,  or  earnestness  of  feel- 
ing, or  strength  of  purpose,  living  an 
unreal  life,  sacrificing  substance  to 
show,  substituting  the  factitious  for  the 
natural,  mistaking  a  crowd  for  society, 
finding  its  chief  pleasure  in  ridicule, 
and  exhausting  its  ingenuity  in  expedi- 
ents for  killing  time,  fashion  is  among 
the  last  influences  under  which  a  human 
being,  who  respects  himself  or  who 
comprehends  the  great  end  of  life, 
would  desire  to  be  placed.  I  use 
strong  language,  because  I  would  com- 
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at  the  dispositton»  too  common  in  the 
aboring  mass,  to  re)^rd  what  is  called 
upper  class  with  envy  or  admira- 
tion.    This  disposition  manifests  itself 
imong  them  in  various  forms.     Thus, 
rhen  one  of  tlieir  number  prospers,  he 
apt  to  forget  his   old  acquaintance, 
to  work  his  way,  if  possible,  into 
more  fashionable  caste.     As  far,  in* 
deed,   as  he  extends  his   acquaintance 
nong  the  intellic^cnt,  refined,  generous, 
truly  honorable,   he  makes  a  sub- 
atial  improvement  of  his  condition  ; 
tit  if.  as  ys  too  often  the  case,  he  is 
imitted  by  ^vny  of  favor  into  a  circle 
has  few  claims  beyond  those  of 
Iter  luxury   and    show,    and   which 
estows  on  him  a  patronizing,  conde- 
cending    notice,    in    exchange   for  his 
honorable     influence    among    his 
original   associates,  he   does   any  thing 
Wt  rise.     Such  is  not  the  elevation  1 
desire  for  the  lal>orer     I  do  not  desire 
to  struggle  into  another  rank.     Let 
not  lie  a  servile  copyist  of  other 
jses,   but   aim   at   something   higher 
I  has  yet  been  realized  in  any  body  of 
Let  him  not  associate  the  idea 
dignity  or  honor  with  certain  modes 
living,  or  certain  outward   connec- 
Otis*     f  would  have  every  man  stand 
his  own  ground,  and  take  his  place 
nong  men  according   to  personal   cn- 
ijowments  and  worth,  and  not  according 
outward  appendages  ;    and  1   would 
ave  every  member  of   the  community 
amished  with  such  means  of  improve- 
nent,   that,    if    faithful    to   himself,    he 
Bay   need   no    outward    appendage    to 
itract  the  respect  of  all  around  him. 
1  have  said,  that  the  people  are  not  to 
elevated  by  escaping   labor,   or  by 
re&sing   into   a  different   rank.     Once 
r  do  not  mean  by  the  elevation  of 
ople,  that  they  should  become  self* 
ant  politicians:  that,  as  individ- 
or  a  class,  they  should   seize  on 
'political    power;  thai  by    uniting   their 
vote*  they  should  triumph  over  the  more 
prosperous  ;  or  that  they  should  succeed 
m  bending  the  administration  of  govern- 
lu  their  particular  interests.     An 
"  jual  is  not  elevated  by  figuring  in 
affairs,  or  even  by  getting   into 
tice.     He  needs  previous  elevation  to 
him  from  disgrace  in  his  public  re- 
lations.   To  govern  one's  self,  not  others, 
tjye  glory.     To  serve  through   love, 
t  to  rule,  U  Christian  greatness*   Office 


is  not  dignity.  The  lowest  men,  because 
most  faithless  in  principle,  most  servile 
to  opinion,  are  to  be  found  in  ofTicc.  J 
am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  the  truth  should 
be  spoken,  that,  at  the  present  moment, 
political  action  in  this  country  does  little 
to  lift  up  any  who  are  concerned  in  it. 
It  stands  in  opposition  to  a  high  morality. 
Politics,  indeed,  regarded  as  the  study 
and  pursuit  of  the  true,  enduring  good 
of  a  community*  as  the  application  of 
great  unchangeable  principles  to  public 
affairs,  is  a  noble  sphere  of  thought  and 
action  ;  but  politics,  in  its  common  sense, 
or  considered  as  the  invention  of  tem- 
porary shifts,  as  the  playing  of  a  subtile 
game,  as  the  tactics  of  party  for  gaining 
power  and  the  spoils  of  office,  and  for 
elevating  one  set  of  men  above  another, 
is  a  paltry  and  debasing  concern.  The 
laboring  class  are  sometimes  stimulated 
to  seek  power  as  a  class,  and  this  it  is 
thought  will  raise  them.  But  no  class, 
as  such,  should  bear  rule  among  us.  All 
conditions  of  society  should  Be  repre- 
sented in  the  government,  and  alike  pro- 
tected by  it ;  nor  can  any  thing  be  ex- 
pected  but  disgrace  to  the  individual  and 
the  country  from  the  success  of  any 
class  in  grasping  at  a  monopoly  of  politi- 
cal power,  I  would  by  no  tiieans  dis- 
courage the  attention  of  the  people  to 
politics.  They  ought  to  study  in  earnest 
the  interests  of  the  country,  the  princi- 
ples of  our  institutions,  the  tendencies 
of  public  measures.  But  the  unhappiness 
is,  they  do  not  study  ;  and,  until  they  do, 
they  cannot  rise  by  political  action.  A 
great  amount  of  time,  which,  if  well  used, 
would  form  an  enlightened  population, 
is  now  wasted  on  newspapers  and  con- 
versations, which  intiame  the  passions, 
which  unscrupulously  distort  the  truth, 
which  denounce  moral  independence  as 
treachery  to  one's  party,  which  agitate 
the  country  for  no  higher  end  than  a 
triumph  over  opponents  ;  and  thus  mul- 
titudes are  degraded  into  men-worship- 
pers or  men-haters,  into  the  dupes  of  the 
ambitious,  or  the  slaves  of  a  faction.  To 
rise,  the  people  must  substitute  reflection 
for  passion.  There  is  no  other  way.  By 
these  remarks,  1  do  not  mean  to  charge 
on  the  laboring  class  all  the  passionate- 
ness  of  the  countr)%  All  classes  partake 
of  the  madness,  and  all  are  debased  by  it. 
The  fiery  spirits  are  not  confined  to  one 
portion  of  the  community.  The  men, 
whose  ravin ts  resound  through  the  halls 
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of  Congress,  and  are  then  circulated 
through  the  country  as  eloquence,  are 
not  taken  from  among  those  who  toil. 
Party  prejudices  break  out  as  fiercely  on 
the  exchange,  and  even  in  the  saloon,  as 
in  the  workshop.  The  disease  has  spread 
everywhere.  Yet  it  does  not  dishearten 
me,  ior  I  see  that  it  admits  of  mitigation, 
if  not  of  cure.  I  trust  that  these  lectures, 
and  other  sources  of  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment now  opening  to  the  public,  will 
abate  the  fever  of  political  excitement, 
by  giving  better  occupation  to  the  mind. 
Much,  too,  may  be  hoped  from  the 
growing  self-respect  of  the  people,  which 
will  make  them  shrink  indignantly  from 
the  disgrace  of  being  used  as  blinded 
partisans  and  unreflecting  tools.  Much 
also  is  to  be  hoped  from  the  discovery, 
which  must  sooner  or  later  be  made,  that 
the  importance  of  government  is  enor- 
mously overrated,  tnat  it  does  not  de- 
serve all  this  stir,  that  there  are  vastly 
more  effectual  means  of  human  happi- 
ness. Political  institutions  are  to  be  less 
and  less  deified,  and  to  shrink  into  a 
narrower  space  ;  and  just  in  proportion 
as  a  wiser  estimate  of  government  pre- 
vails, the  present  frenzy  of  political  ex- 
citement will  be  discovered  and  put  to 
shame. 

1  have  now  said  what  I  do  not  mean  by 
the  clev-ation  of  the  laboring  classes.  It 
is  not  an  outward  change  of  condition.  It 
is  not  release  from  labor.  1 1  is  not  strug- 
gling for  another  rank.  It  is  not  polit- 
ical power.  I  understand  something 
deeper.  I  know  but  one  elevation  of  a 
human  being,  and  that  is  elevation  of 
souL  Without  this,  it  matters  nothing 
where  a  man  stands  or  what  he  pos- 
sesses ;  and  with  it,  he  towers,  he  is  one 
of  God's  nobility,  no  matter  what  place 
he  holds  in  the  social  scale.  There  is 
but  one  elevation  for  a  laborer,  and  for 
all  other  men.  There  are  not  different 
kinds  of  dignity  for  different  orders  of 
men,  but  one  and  the  .same  to  all.  The 
only  elevation  of  a  human  being  consists 
in  the  exercise,  growth,  energy  of  the 
higher  principles  and  powers  of  his  soul. 
A  bird  may  be  shot  upward  to  the  skies 
by  a  foreign  force ;  but  it  rises,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  only  when  it 
spreads  its  own  wings  and  soars  by  its 
own  living  power.  So  a  man  may  be 
thrust  upward  into  a  conspicuous  place 
by  outward  accidents ;  but  he  rises,  only 
in  so  far  as  he  exerts  himself,  and  ex- 


pands his  best  faculties,  and  ascends  by 
a  free  effort  to  a  nobler  region  of  thought 
and  action.  Such  is  the  elevation  1  de- 
sire for  the  laborer,  and  I  desire  no  other. 
This  elevation  is  indeed  to  be  aided  by 
an  improvement  of  his  outward  condi- 
tion, and  in  turn  it  greatly  improves  his 
outward  lot ;  and  thus  connected,  out- 
ward good  is  real  and  great ;  but  sup- 
posing it  to  exist  in  separation  from 
mwara  growth  and  life,  it  would  be 
nothing  worth,  nor  would  I  raise  a  finger 
to  promote  it 

I  know  it  will  be  said,  that  such  eleva- 
tion as  I  have  spoken  of  is  not  and  can- 
not be  within  the  reach  of  the  laboring 
multitude,  and  of  consequence  they 
ought  not  to  be  tantalized  with  dreams 
of  its  attainment.  It  will  be  said,  that 
the  principal  part  of  men  are  plainly  de- 
signed to  work  on  matter  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  material  and  corporeal  good,  and 
that,  in  such,  the  spirit  is  of  necessity 
too  wedded  to  matter  to  rise  above  it. 
This  objection  will  be  considered  by  and 
by ;  but  1  would  just  observe,  in  passing, 
that  the  objector  must  have  studied  very 
carelessly  the  material  world,  if  he  sup- 
pose that  it  is  meant  to  be  the  grave  of 
the  minds  of  most  of  those  who  occupy 
it.  Matter  was  made  for  spirit,  body  lox 
mind.  The  mind,  the  spirit,  is  the  end 
of  this  living  organization  of  flesh  and 
bones,  of  nervxs  and  muscles :  and  the 
end  of  this  vast  system  of  sea  and  land, 
and  air  and  skies.  This  unbounded 
creation  of  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars, 
and  clouds,  and  seasons,  was  not  or- 
dained merely  to  feed  and  clothe  the 
body,  but  first  and  supremely  to  awaken, 
nourish,  and  expand  the  soul,  to  be  the 
school  of  the  intellect,  the  nurse  of 
thought  and  imagination,  the  field  for 
the  active  powers,  a  revelation  of  the 
Creator,  and  a  bond  of  social  union.  We 
were  placed  in  the  material  creation,  not 
to  be  its  slaves,  but  to  master  it,  and  to 
make  it  a  minister  to  our  highest  powers. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  much  the 
material  world  does  for  the  mind.  Most 
of  the  sciences,  arts,  professions,  and 
occupations  of  life,  grow  out  of  our  con- 
nection with  matter.  The  natural  phi- 
losopher, the  physician,  the  bwyer,  the 
artist,  and  the  legislator,  find  the  objects 
or  occasions  of  their  researches  in  mat- 
ter. The  poet  borrows  his  beautiful  im- 
agery from  matter.  The  sculptor  and 
painter  express  their  noble  conceptions 
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^  liter.  Materia]  wants  rouse 
iht  wioHd  to  activit],'.  The  material 
fgt^^  '^^  =*.n.^**  "speciallv  the  eye,  wake 
op  IT  's  in  tKe  mind.     To 

miir:  r  the  mass  of  men  are 

niersed  in  matter,  that 
•  rise,  is  to  contradict 
the  grc^t  end  of  their  connection  with 
matter,  t  maintain  that  the  philosophy 
wlildi  does  not  see,  in  the  laws  anS 
plieiioeT^^a  of  outwanJ  nature,  the  means 
olfl">'  mind  J  s  lamentably  short- 

Sh"  that    a    state    of    society 

\<'\  lea\ts  the  mass  of  men  to  be 
cmslird  and  famished  in  soul  hy  cxces- 
«i«  itiils  on  matter  is  at  war  with  God's 
iest^ns  and  turns  into  means  of  Iwndage 
"*    i  was  meant  to  free  and  expand  the 

EtkMi  of  soul,  this  is  to  he  desired 
inrllie  laborer  xs  for  ever)'  human  bein^ : 
lad  %kh^t  «Tm's  this  mean  ?  The  phrase, 
I  X''  .*ue,  and  often  serves 

bf  n  i>n.     Let  me  strive  to 

onin^  !ftomc  precise  ideas  of  it ;  and  in 
ilom^  thf-  I  rnn  use  no  language  which 
•ftt  *  r  from  Uie  necessity  of 

lM<j .  >rf  is  n  spiritual  one. 

Hc'  of  our  own 

ntiii  ing  about  it 

wm\  '.vjtiiout  t-i>ls!n^  your  pow- 

H»r  .,  without  dcmandinf^  some 

vrniai  it-ti  1  know  that  these  kcturcs 
«e  meant  for  entertainment  rather  than 
I  Ubor;  but,  as  I  have  told  you.  I 
:  grvat  faith  in  labor,  and  I  feel  that 
I  canniAt  be  more  useful  than  in  exciting 
ibe  bearer  to  some  vigorous  action  of 

Elevation  of  aouI^  in  what  does  this 
tocisisl  f  WItli'MJt  aiming  at  philoso- 
fiikal  ex  I  shall  convey  a  suffi- 

dently  pf  ^  of  it  by  saying  that 

l|  conmis*    nrwt,    in   force   of   thought 
etetteH   for  the  acquisition     of    truth  ; 
nf  pure  and  generous 
i   force  of  moral  pur- 
l>ics  needs  a  lect- 
I  must  confine 
Mil     tJi-L     t;om  which,  however, 
■n.y  learn  in  a  meaf^ure  my  views  of 
—  Before  entering  on  this 
fopl*  offer  one  preliminary  re- 

wlu\>^       *      - ,  ery  man  who  would  rise  in 
digBit)f  as  a  man,  be  he  rich  or  poor, 
mt  nt  instni'jted   there  is  one  es- 
fort,  one  purpose, 
i'P  can  be  taken- 
ttl  eitt»l  fis#oiuiely  purpose  and  hborto 


IK"' 


free  himself  from  whatever  he  knows  to 
be  wrong  in  his  motives  and  life.  He 
who  habitually  allows  himself  in  any 
known  crime  or  w^rongdoing,  effectually 
bars  his  progress  towards  a  higher  in- 
tellectual and  mora!  life.  On  this  point 
every  man  should  deal  honestly  with 
himself.  If  he  will  not  listen  to  his  con- 
science, rebuking  him  for  \Hohtions  of 
plain  duty,  let  him  not  dream  of  self- 
elevation.  The  foundation  is  wanting. 
He  will  l)uild,  if  at  all^  In  sand.  , 

1  now  proceed  to  my  main  subject  1 
ha%*e  said  that  the  elevation  of  a  man  is 
to  be  sought,  or  rather  consists,  first 
in  force  of  thought  exerted  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  truth  ;  and  to  this  I  ask  your 
serious  attention.  Thought,  thought,  is 
the  fundamentil  distinction  of  mind,  and 
the  great  work  of  life.  All  that  a  man 
does  outwartlly  is  but  the  expression  and 
completion  of  his  inward  thought.  To 
work  effectually,  he  must  think  clearly. 
To  act  nobly,  he  must  think  nobly.  In- 
tellectual force  is  a  principal  element  of 
the  soul's  life,  and  should  be  proposed 
by  every  man  as  a  principal  end  of  his 
being.  It  is  common  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  intellect  and  the  conscience, 
between  the  power  of  thought  and  virtue, 
and  to  say  that  virtuous  action  is  worth 
more  than  strong  thinking.  But  wc  mu- 
tilate our  nature  by  thus  drawing  lines 
between  actions  or  energies  of  the  soul, 
which  are  intimately,  indissoiubly  bound 
together.  The  head  and  the  heart  are 
not  more  vitally  connected  than  thought 
and  virtue.  Does  not  conscience  include, 
as  a  part  of  ilself,  the  noblest  action  of 
the  intellect  or  reason  ?  Do  we  not  de- 
grade it  by  making  it  a  mere  feeling  ^  Is 
it  not  something  more  ?  Is  it  not  a  wise 
discernment  of  the  right  the  holy,  the 
good  ?  Take  away  thought  from  virtue. 
and  what  remains  worthy  of  a  man  ?  Is 
not  high  \nriuc  more  than  blind  instinct  f 
Is  it  not  founded  on,  and  does  it  not  in- 
clude clear,  bright  perceptions  of  what  is 
Ifjvely  and  grand  in  character  and  action  ? 
Without  power  of  thought,  what  we  call 
conscientiousness,  or  a  desire  to  do  rijght, 
shoots  out  into  illusion,  exaggeration, 
pernicious  excess.  The  most  cruel  deed* 
on  earth  have  been  perpetrated  in  the 
name  of  conscience.  Men  have  haled 
and  murdered  one  another  from  a  sense 
of  duty.  The  worst  frauds  have  taken 
the  name  of  pious.  Thought,  wteWi- 
gcnce,  is  the  dignity  of  a  man,  and  ivo 
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man  is  rising  but  in  proportion  as  he  is 
learning  to  think  clearly  and  forcibly,  or 
directinjj  the  energy  of  his  mind  to  the 
acquisition  of  truth.  Every  man,  in 
whatsoever  condition,  is  to  be  a  student. 
No  matter  what  other  vocation  he  may 
.have,  his  chief  vocation  is  to  Think. 

I  say  every  man  is  to  be  a  student,  a 
thinker.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  is 
to  shut  himself  within  four  walls,  and 
bend  body  and  mind  over  books.  Men 
thought  before  books  were  written,  and 
some  of  the  greatest  thinkers  never  en- 
tered what  we  call  a  study.  Nature, 
Scripture,  society,  and  life,  present  per- 
petual subjects  for  thought;  and  the 
man  who  collects,  concentrates,  employs 
his  faculties  on  any  of  these  subjects 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  truth,  is 
so  far  a  student,  a  thmker,  a  philosopher, 
and  is  rising  to  the  dignity  of  a  man.  It 
is  time  that  we  should  cease  to  limit  to 
professed  scholars  the  titles  of  thinkers, 
philosophers.  Whoever  seeks  truth  with 
an  earnest  mind,  no  matter  when  or  how, 
belongs  to  the  school  of  intellectual  men. 

In  a  loose  sense  of  the  word,  all  men 
may  be  said  to  think  ;  that  is,  a  suc- 
cession of  ideas,  notions,  passes  through 
their  minds  from  morning  to  night ;  but 
in  as  far  as  this  succession  is  passive, 
undirected,  or  governed  only  by  acci- 
dent and  outward  impulse,  it  has  little 
more  claim  to  dignity  than  the  experi- 
ence of  the  brute,  who  receives,  with 
like  passivenes.  sensations  from  abroad 
through  his  waking  hours.  Such  thought, 
if  thought  it  may  be  called,  having  no 
aim,  is  as  useless  as  the  vision  of  an 
eye  which  rests  on  nothing,  which  flies 
without  pause  over  earth  and  sky,  and 
of  consequence  receives  no  distinct  im- 
age. Thought,  in  its  true  sense,  is  an 
energy  of  intellect  In  thought,  the 
mind  not  only  receives  impressions  or 
suggestions  from  without  or  within,  but 
reacts  upon  them,  collects  its  attention, 
concentrates  its  forces  upon  them, 
breaks  them  up  and  analyzes  them  like 
a  living  laboratory,  and  then  combines 
them  anew,  traces  their  connections, 
and  thus  impresses  itself  on  all  the  ob- 
jects which  engage  it. 

The  universe  in  which  we  live  was 
plainly  meant  by  God  to  stir  up  such 
thougnt  as  has  now  been  described.  It 
is  full  of  difficulty  and  mystery,  and 
can  only  be  penetrated  and  unravelled 
by  the  concentration  of  the  intellect. 


Every  object,  even  the  simplest  in  nat- 
ure and  society,  every  event  of  life,  is 
made  up  of  various  elements  subtly 
bound  together ;  so  that,  to  understand 
any  thing,  we  must  reduce  it  from  its 
complexity  to  its  parts  and  principles, 
and  examine  their  relations  to  one  an- 
other. Nor  is  this  all.  Every  thing 
which  enters  the  mind  not  only  contains 
a  depth  of  mystery  in  itself,  but  is  con- 
nected by  a  thousand  ties  with  all  other 
things.  The  universe  is  not  a  disor- 
derly, disconnected  heap,  but  a  beau- 
tiful whole,  stamped  throughout  with 
unity,  so  as  to  be  an  image  of  the  One 
Infinite  Spirit.  Nothing  stands  alone. 
All  things  are  knit  together,  each  ex- 
isting for  all  and  all  for  each.  The 
humblest  object  has  infinite  connec- 
tions. The  vegetable,  which  you  saw 
on  your  table  to-day,  came  to  you  from 
the  flrst  plant  which  God  made  to  grow 
on  the  earth,  and  was  the  product  of 
the  rains  and  sunshine  of  six  thousand 
years.  Such  a  universe  demands  thought 
to  be  understood  ;  and  we  are  placed  in 
it  to  think,  to  put  forth  the  power  within, 
to  look  beneath  the  surface  of  things, 
to  look  beyond  particular  facts  and 
events  to  tncir  causes  and  effects,  to 
their  reasons  and  ends,  their  mutual 
influences,  their  diversities  and  resem- 
blances, their  proportions  and  harmo- 
nies, and  the  general  laws  which  bind 
them  together.  This  is  what  I  mean 
by  thinking ;  and  by  such  thought  the 
mind  rises  to  a  dignity  which  numbly 
represents  the  greatness  of  the  Divine 
intellect ;  that  is,  it  rises  more  and  more 
to  consistency  of  views,  to  broad  gen- 
eral principles,  to  universal  truths,  to 
glimpses  ot  the  order  and  harmony  and 
infinity  of  the  Divine  system,  and  thus 
to  a  deep,  enlightened  veneration  of  the 
Infinite  Father.  Do  not  be  startled,  as 
if  I  were  holding;  out  an  elevation  of 
mind  utterly  to  be  despaired  of ;  for 
all  thinking,  which  aims  honestly  and 
earnestly  to  see  things  as  they  are,  to 
see  them  in  their  connections,  and  to 
bring  the  loose,  conflicting  ideas  of  the 
mind  into  consistency  and  harmony,  all 
such  thinking,  no  matter  in  what  sphere, 
is  an  approach  to  the  dignitv  of  which 
I  speak.  You  are  all  capable  of  the 
thinking  which  I  recommend.  You 
have  all  practised  it  in  a  degree.  The 
child,  who  casts  an  inquiring  eye  on  a 
new  toy,  and  breaks  it  to  pieces  that 
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"k  ftOLX  discover  ihc  mysterious  cause 
oC  its  cits,  has  begun  the  work 

rf  wli  i  ,*cAk,  has  be^rx  to  be  a 

ber,  has  begun  to  penetrate  the 
to  seek  consistency  and  har- 
Ti  nv  nf  thoTjght ;  and  let  him  go  on 
i>  :.L  has  bcL;aii,  and  make  it  one  great 
tusiacBs  of  life  to  inquire  into  the  ele- 
flieiifji^  connections,  and  reasons  of 
V  Itnesses  in  his  own  breast, 
r  in  outward  nature,  and, 
(JO  what  it  may,  he  will 
s  to  a  freedom  and  force 
a  breadth  and  unity  of 
\\\  be  to  him  an  inward 
— u  promise  of  the  intel- 
ncss  for  which  he  was  cre- 

twni  observe,  that  in  speaking  of 

[of  thought  as  the  elevation  of  the 

hfaorcf  and  of  every  human  being,  1 
hive  continually  supposed  this  force  to 
be  exerted  for  tlie  purpose  of  acquiring 
imtlw  \  V^  voti  never  to  lose  sight 
of  ill!  jfor  it  is  essentia]  to  in- 

tefle  itv-       Force   of    thought 

mxi  *    '         "       imrposes, — 

to  air,  ratification. 

Id  fi^u    I  r  over  oth- 

c7B»  lo  bl  e  a  web  of 

«ip||istry.  k"  i.^^i  .«  ^.^^i^.L.al  lustre  on 
fioe«  lo  make  the  worse  appear  the  bet- 
ter cause.  But  cnerg)*  of  thought,  so 
enplof^,  is  suicidal.  The  intellect,  in 
btoooitti^  a  pander  to  vice,  a  tool  of 
tbt  passions,  an  advocate  of  lies,  be- 
not  only  degraded,  but  diseased. 
\a3K%  tlie  capacity  of  distinguishing 

from  falsehood,   good   from  evil, 

"  wrong ;  it  becomes  as  worth- 
^  ere  whidi  cannot  distinguish 
I  colors  or  forms.      Woe  to  that 

wbich  wants  the  love   of   truth ! 
for  W3m  oC  ihis^  genius  has  become  a 
•CQurgc  lo  the  world,  its  breath  a  poi- 
iqiioiu  c"^""'*'  "   its  brightness  a  se- 
dacer   ir;^  of     pestilence    and 

ilestfa.     l.«...  ...  ihe  light  of  the  Jnfi- 

QSle  Mind,  and  the  image  of  God  in 
hk  oealUfcs.  Nothing  endures  but 
tniCliL  The  dreams,  fictions,  theories, 
•likli  men  would  substitute  for  it,  soon 
Ac  Witlxmt  its  guidance  effort  is 
fain,  aad  liope  baseless.  Accordingly, 
the  lore  of  truth,  a  deep  thirst  for  it, 
4  deliberate  purpose  to  seek  it  and  hold 
il;  fttt,  may  be  considered  as  the  very 
Covodatioii  of  human  culture  and  dig- 
i^«     PrecJoos  as  tiiotight  is,  the  love 


of  truth  is  still  more  precious  ;  for  with- 
out it,  thought  —  thought  wanders  and 
wastes  itself,  and  precipitates  men  into 
guilt  and  misery.  There  is  no  greater 
defect  in  education  and  the  pulpit  than 
that  they  inculcate  so  little  an  impar- 
tial, earnest,  reverential  love  of  truth, 
a  readiness  to  toil,  to  live  and  die  for 
it.  Let  the  laboring  man  be  imbued  in 
a  measure  with  this  spirit ;  let  him  learn 
to  regard  himself  as  endowed  with  the 
power  of  thought,  for  the  vcr)''  end  of 
acquiring  truth  ;  let  him  learn  to  re- 
gard truth  as  more  precious  than  his 
daily  bread  \  and  the  spring  of  true  and 
perpetual  elevation  is  touched  within 
liim.  He  has  begun  to  be  a  man  ;  he 
becomes  one  of  the  elect  of  his  race. 
Nor  do  I  despair  of  this  elevation  of, 
the  laborer.  Unhappily  little,  almost 
nothing,  has  been  done  as  yet  to  inspire 
either  rich  or  poor  with  the  love  of 
truth  for  its  own  sake,  or  for  the  life, 
and  inspiration,  and  dignity  it  gives  to 
the  soul.  The  prosperous  have  as  little 
of  this  principle  as  the  laboring  mass. 
1  think,  indeed,  that  the  spirit  of  lux- 
urious, fashionable  life,  is  more  hostile 
to  it  than  the  hardships  of  the  poor 
Under  a  wise  culture,  this  principle 
may  be  awakened  in  all  classes,  and 
wherever  awakened,  it  will  form  phi- 
losophers, successful  and  noble  think* 
ers.  These  remarks  seem  lo  me  par- 
ticularly important,  as  showing  how 
intimate  a  union  subsists  between  the 
moral  and  intellectual  natufe,  and  how 
both  must  work  together  fiom  the  be* 
ginning.  Ail  human  culture  rests  on  a 
moral  foundation,  on  an  impartial,  dis- 
interested spirit,  on  a  willingness  to 
make  sacrifices  to  the  truth.  Without 
\  this  moral  power,  mere  force  of  thought 
avails  nothing  towards  our  elevation, 

I  am  aware  that  I  shall  be  told  that 
the  work  of  thought  which  1  have  in- 
sisted on  is  difficult,  ^  that  to  collect 
and  concentrate  the  mind  for  the  truth  is 
harder  than  to  toil  with  the  hands.  Be 
it  .so.  But  are  we  weak  enough  to  hope 
to  rise  without  toil  ?  Does  any  man^ 
laborer  or  not,  expect  to  invigorate 
body  or  mind  without  strenuous  effort? 
Does  not  the  child  grow  and  get 
strength  by  throwing  a  degree  of  hard- 
ship and  vehemence  and  conflict  into 
his  verv  sports  ?  Does  not  life  with- 
out difficulty  become  insipid  and  ^oy- 
less}     Cannot  a  strong  trvierest  l\in\ 
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difficulty  into  pleasure?  Let  the  love 
of  truth,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  be 
awakened,  and  obstacles  in  the  way  to 
it  will  whet,  not  discourage,  the  mind, 
and  inspire  a  new  delight  into  its  acqui- 
sition. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  force  of 
thought  in  general.  My  views  will  be 
given  more  completely  and  distinctly, 
by  considering,  next,  the  objects  on 
which  this  force  is  to  be  exerted. 
These  may  be  reduced  to  two  classes, 
matter  ana  mind,  —  the  physical  world 
which  falls  under  our  eyes,  and  the 
spiritual  world.  The  working  man  is 
particularly  called  to  make  matter  his 
study,  because  his  business  is  to  work 
on  it,  and  he  works  more  wisely,  effect- 
ually, cheerfully,  and  honorably,  in  pro- 
portion as  he  knows  what  he  acts  upon, 
knows  the  laws  and  forces  of  which  he 
avails  himself,  understands  the  reason 
of  what  he  does,  and  can  explain  the 
changes  which  fall  under  his  eye.  Labor 
becomes  a  new  thing  when  thought  is 
thrown  into  it,  when  the  mind  Keeps 
pace  with  the  hands.  Every  farmer 
should  study  chemistry,  so  as  to  under- 
stand the  elements  or  ingredients  which 
enter  into  soils,  vegetation,  and  manures, 
and  the  laws  according  to  which  they 
combine  with  and  are  loosened  from 
one  another.  So,  the  mechanic  should 
understand  the  mechanic  powers,  the 
laws  of  motion,  and  the  history  and 
composition  of  the  various  substances 
which  he  works  on.  Let  me  add.  that 
the  farmer  and  the  mechanic  should  cul- 
tivate the  perception  of  beauty.  What  a 
charm  and  new  value  might  the  farmer 
add  to  his  grounds  and  cottage,  were  he 
a  man  of  taste  .•*  The  product  of  the 
mechanic,  be  it  great  or  small,  a  house 
or  a  shoe,  is  worth  more,  sometimes 
much  more,  if  he  can  succeed  in  giv- 
ing it  the  grace  of  proportion.  In 
France,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  teach 
drawing  to  mechanics,  that  they  may  get 
a  quick  eye  and  a  sure  hand,  and  may 
communicate  to  their  works  the  attrac- 
tion of  beauty.  Everjr  man  should  aim 
to  impart  this  perfection  to  his  labors. 
The  more  of  mind  we  carry  into  toil,  the 
better.  Without  a  habit  of  thought,  a 
man  works  more  like  a  brute  or  machine 
than  like  a  man.  With  it,  his  soul  is 
kept  alive  amidst  his  toils.  He  learns 
to  fix  an  observing  eye  on  the  processes 
of  his  trade,  catches  nints  which  abridge 


labor,  gets  glimpses  of  important  dis- 
coveries, ana  is  sometimes  able  to  per- 
fect his  art  Even  now,  after  all  the 
miracles  of  invention  which  honor  our 
age,  we  little  suspect  what  improve- 
ments of  machinery  are  to  spring  from 
spreading  intelligence  and  natural  sci- 
ence among  workmen. 

But  I  do  not  stop  here.  Nature  is  to 
engage  our  force  of  thought,  not  simplv 
for  the  aid  which  the  knowledge  of  it 

fives  in  working,  but  for  a  higher  end. 
Mature  should  be  studied  for  its  own 
sake,  because  so  wonderful  a  work  of 
God,  because  impressed  with  his  per- 
fection, because  radiant  with  beauty, 
and  grandeur,  and  wisdom,  and  benef- 
icence. A  laborer,  like  every  other 
man,  is  to  be  liberally  educated,  that  is, 
he  is  to  get  knowledge,  not  only  for  his 
bodily  subsistence,  but  for  the  life,  and 

fDwth,  and  elevation  of  his  mind.  Am 
asked,  whether  1  expect  the  laborer 
to  traverse  the  whole  circle  of  the  phys- 
ical sciences  ?  Certainly  not  ;  nor  do 
I  expect  the  merchant,  or  the  lawyer, 
or  preacher  to  do  it.  Nor  is  this  at 
all  necessary  to  elevation  of  soul.  The 
truths  of  physical  science,  which  give 
greatest  dignity  to  the  mind,  are  those 
general  laws  ot  the  creation  which  it  has 
required  ages  to  unfold,  but  which  an 
active  mind,  bent  on  self- enlargement, 
may  so  far  study  and  comprehend, 
as  to  interpret  the  changes  of  nature 
perpetually  taking  place  around  us,  as 
to  see  in  all  the  forces  of  the  universe 
the  workings  of  one  Infinite  Power,  and 
in  all  its  arrangements  the  manifestation 
of  one  unsearchable  wisdom. 

And  this  leads  me  to  obser\'e  the  sec- 
ond great  object  on  which  force  of 
thought  is  to  be  exerted,  and  that  is  mind, 
spirit,  comprehending  under  this  word 
God  and  all  his  intelligent  offspring. 
This  is  the  subject  of  what  are  call^ 
the  metaphysical  and  moral  sciences. 
This  is  the  grand  field  for  thought: 
for  the  outward,  material  world  is  the 
shadow  of  the  spiritual,  and  made  to 
minister  to  it.  This  study  is  of  vast 
extent  It  comprehends  theology,  met- 
aphysics, moral  philosophy,  political 
science,  history,  literature.  This  is  a 
formidable  list,  and  it  may  seem  to  in- 
clude a  vast  amount  of  knowledge  which 
is  necessarily  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  laborer.  But  it  is  an  interesting 
thought,  that  the  key  to  these  various 
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^^Pes  H  cnven  to  every  human  being 
klw  lyrc.  so  that  ihcy  are  pc- 

oi£ajl  ;>iblc  to   him.     How  is  it 

llol  1  get  my  ideas  of  God,  of  my  fel- 
lo«<f«4itures  of  the  deeds,  suffering, 
no^v^  which  make  up  universal  his- 
tory ?  1  comprehend  all  these  from  the 
'lOtsaess  of  v  '    '  'S  in  my  own 

The  mind  '   is   a  type 

Ivc  of  .HI  'unLi-.,  and  there- 
foit  I  CIA  ttaders^tand  all  Whence  come 
Of  coQcepltoits  of  the  inteiHgence,  and 
jusdoe^  juid   goodness,    and  power  of 

iktdi      ll  »  bi*«  111-'-  rnv  r>un  Spirit  con- 

Him Uw men.  butes.    The 

idctt^of  meoi  ved  from  my 

k  lUlnre.  and  therefore  I  comprehend 
in  other  beings.  Thus  the  foim- 
of  ail  the  sciences  which  treat 
d  niiMt  Is  laid  in  every  mans  breast. 
Tit  good  min  is  exercising  in  his 
i  and  family  faculties  and  affec- 
)  irittch  bear  a  likeness  to  tlie  atlri* 
iol  the  Dmnily,  and  to  the  enerjries 
have   made'    ih  st    men 

ous  ;  60  that  in  himself, 

It  Sorain^  the  hi^he-^i  i>l>im  iplcs  and 
k»i  of  his  own  soul,  he  is  in  truth 
llB{jy«^T  *>*^  vfi,  fTiq^  all  human  his- 
ttfy*  '  ^ophy  which  has 

ioBm^. -   — ^-:5  of  ancient   and 

tiJtiu  times,  In  ever>'  man's  mind 
isd  Ult  all  other  minds' tind  lives  are 
none  or  less  repr  ad  wrapped 

tpL    To  study  nth  -,  I  must  go 

mo  the  outwartl  wuiiJ,  and  perhaps  go 
lir.  To  suidy  the  science  of  spirit,  1 
anial  come  home  and  enter  my  own 
laiil.  The  profoundest  books  that  have 
ewer  been  '  j  more  than 

ou'  ,:hl.  what  is 

Is.     So  near 
WW,  %o  u  mdest  truth. 

I  iuiire  cu.aion  that  the 

kborcr  i  \d  in  detail   the 

flrtoit*  s-^  rrl:ite  to  mind. 

ftm  hmh  in  >  so  under- 

Masdinem.     %  iry;  though, 

ii|»r  1  be  comminded.  the  thor- 

ough !   snne    fjorticular  branch, 

im  rnktah  t^ic  1   has  a  special 

immrt^,  wtll  of  great  ittility. 

Wip'  vate  the  soul  is» 

MC  t  '.  now  all  that  has 

been  th  -  written  in  regard  to 

Iht  ascri '  i  re,    not    that  a   man 

•hodSa  bcrijriK  an  encyclopaedia,  but 
tMt  the  great  ideas,  in  which  all  dis- 
icmnnate,  which  sum  up  aJJ 
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sciences,  wliich  the  philosopher  extracts 
from  infinite  details,  may  be  compre- 
hended and  felt  It  is  not  the  quantity, 
but  the  quality  of  knowledge,  which  de- 
termines the  mind  s  dignity.  A  man  of 
immense  information  may,  through  the 
want  of  large  and  comprehensive  ideas, 
be  far  inferior  in  intellect  to  a  laborer, 
who,  with  little  knowledge,  has  yet  seized 
on  great  truths.  For  example,  I  do  not 
expect  tlie  laborer  to  study  theology  in 
the  ancient  languages,  in  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers,  in  the  history  of  sects,  &c., 
&c. :  nor  is  this  needful.  All  theology, 
scattered  as  it  is  through  countless  vol- 
umes, is  summed  up  in  the  idea  of  God ; 
and  let  this  idea  shine  bright  and  clear 
in  the  laborer  s  soul,  and  he  has  the  es- 
sence of  theological  libraries,  and  a  far 
higher  light  than  has  visited  thousands 
of  renowned  divines.  A  great  mind  is 
formed  by  a  few  great  ideas,  not  by  an 
infinity  ot  loose  details.  1  have  known 
very  learned  men  who  seemed  to  me 
very  poor  in  intellect,  because  they  had 
no  grand  thoughts.  What  avails  it  that 
a  man  has  studied  ever  so  minutely 
the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  tf 
the  great  ideas  of  freedom,  and  beauty, 
and  valor,  and  spiritual  energy,  have 
not  been  kindled  by  these  records  into 
living  fires  in  his  soul .-'  The  illumina- 
tion of  an  age  does  not  consist  in  the 
amount  of  its  knowledge,  but  in  the 
broad  and  noble  principles  of  which  that 
knowledge  is  the  toundation  and  inspirer. 
The  truth  is»  that  the  most  laborious  and 
successful  student  is  confined  in  his  re- 
searches to  a  very  few  of  God  s  works  ; 
but  this  limited  knowledge  of  things  may 
still  suggest  universal  laws,  broad  princi- 
ples, grand  ideas,  and  these  elevate  the 
mind.  There  are  certain  thoughts,  prin- 
ciples, ideas,  which,  by  their  nature,  rule 
over  all  knowledge,  which  are  intrinsi- 
cally glorious,  quickening*  all-compre- 
hending, eternal  and  with  these  1  desire 
to  enrich  the  mind  of  the  laborer  and  of 
every  human  being. 

To  illustrate  my  meaning,  let  me  give 
a  few  examples  ot  the  great  ideas  which 
belong  to  the  study  or  science  of  mind* 
Of  course,  the  first  of  these,  the  grand- 
est, the  most  comprehensive,  is  the  idea 
of  God,  the  Parent  Mind,  the  Primitive 
and  Infinite  Intelligence*  Every  man*« 
elevation  is  to  be  measured  first  and 
chiefly  by  his  conception  of  this  Great 
Being;  and  to  attain  a  just,  and  Wg^V 
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and  quickening  knowledge  of  Him,  is 
the  highest  aim  of  thought.  In  truth, 
the  great  end  of  the  universe,  of  revela- 
tion, of  life,  is  to  develop  in  us  the  idea 
of  God.  Much  earnest,  patient,  labori- 
ous thought  is  required  to  see  this  In- 
finite Being  as  He  is,  to  rise  above  the 
low,  cross  notions  of  the  Divinity,  which 
rush  m  upon  us  from  our  passions,  from 
our  selfish  partialities,  and  from  the  low- 
minded  world  around  us.  There  is  one 
view  of  God  particularly  suited  to  ele- 
vate us.  I  mean  the  view  of  Him  as  the 
"  Father  of  our  spirits  ;"  as  having  cre- 
ated us  with  great  powers  to  grow  up  to 
perfection ;  as  having  ordained  all  out- 
ward things  to  minister  to  the  progress 
of  the  soul;  as  always  present  to  inspire 
and  strengthen  us,  to  wake  us  up  to  in- 
ward life,  and  to  judge  and  rebuke  our 
wrong-doing;  as  lookmg  with  parental 
joy  on  our  resistance  of  evil ;  as  desiring 
to  communicate  himself  to  our  minds  for 
ever.  This  one  idea,  expanded  in  the 
breast  of  the  laborer,  is  a  germ  of  eleva- 
tion more  fruitful  than  aU  science,  no 
matter  how  extensive  or  profound,  which 
treats  only  of  outward  finite  things.  It 
places  him  in  the  first  rank  of  numan 
beings.  You  hear  of  great  theologians. 
He  only  deserves  the  name,  be  his  con- 
dition what  it  may,  who  has,  bv  thoueht 
and  obedience,  purified  and  enlarged  his 
conception  of  God. 

From  the  idea  of  God,  I  proceed  to 
another  grand  one,  that*  of  man,  of 
human  nature ;  and  this  should  be  the 
object  of  serious,  intense  thought.  Few 
men  know,  as  yet,  what  a  man  is.  They 
know  his  clothes,  his  complexion,  his 
property,  his  rank,  his  follies,  and  his 
outwara  life.  But  the  thought  of  his  in- 
ward being,  his  proper  humanity,  has 
hardly  dawned  on  multitudes  ;  and  yet, 
who  can  live  a  man's  life  that  does  not 
know  what  is  the  distinctive  worth  of  a 
human  being  ?  It  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve how  faithful  men  generally  are  to 
their  idea  of  a  man  ;  how  they  act  up  to 
it  Spread  the  notion  that  courage  is 
true  manhood,  and  how  many  will  die 
rather  than  fall  short  of  that  standard  ; 
and  hence,  the  true  idea  of  a  man, 
brought  out  in  the  laborer's  mind,  ele- 
vates him  above  every  other  class  who 
may  want  it  Am  I  asked  for  my  con- 
ception of  the  dignity  of  a  human  being  ? 
I  should  say,  that  it  consists,  first,  in 
that  spiritual  principle,  called  sometimes 


the  reason,  sometimes  the  conscience. 
which,  rising  above  what  is  local  and 
temporary,  discerns  immutable  truth  and 
everlasting  right ;  which,  in  the  midst  of 
imperfect  things,  conceives  of  poiec- 
tion;  which  is  universal  and  impartial, 
standing  in  direct  opposition  to  the  par- 
tial,  selfish  principles  of  human  nature ; 
which  says  to  me  with  authority,  that  my 
neighbor  is  as  precious  as  myself,  and 
his  rights  as  sacred  as  my  own ;  which 
commands  me  to  receive  all  truth,  how- 
ever it  may  war  with  my  pride,  and  to  do 
all  justice,  however  it  may  conflict  with 
my  interest ;  and  which  calls  me  to  re- 
joice with  love  in  all  that  is  beautiful, 
good,  holy,  happy,  in  whatever  being 
these  attributes  may  be  found.  This 
principle  is  a  ray  of  Divinity  in  man. 
We  do  not  know  what  man  is,  still  some- 
thing of  the  celestial  grandeur  of  this 
principle  in  the  soul  may  be  discerned. 
There  is  another  grand  view  of  man,  in- 
cluded indeed  in  me  former,  yet  deserv- 
ing distinct  notice.  He  is  a  fi'ee  being ; 
created  to  act  from  a  spring  in  his  own 
breast,  to  form  himself  and  to  decide  his 
own  destiny ;  connected  intimately  with 
nature,  but  not  enslaved  to  it ;  connected 
still  more  strongly  with  God,  yet  not  en- 
slaved even  to  the  Divinitv,  but  having 
power  to  render  or  withhold  the  service 
due  to  his  Creator;  encompassed  by  a 
thousand  warring  forces,  by  physical  ele- 
ments which  inflict  pleasure  and  pain,  by 
dangers  seen  and  unseen,  by  the  influ- 
ences of  a  tempting,  sinful  world,  yet  en- 
dued by  God  with  power  to  contend  with 
all,  to  perfect  himself  by  conflict  with  the 
very  forces  which  threaten  to  overwhelm 
him.  Such  is  the  idea  of  a  man.  Happy 
he  in  whom  it  is  unfolded  by  earnest 
thought ! 

Had  I  time,  I  should  be  glad  to  speak 
of  other  great  ideas  belonging  to  the 
science  of  mind,  and  which  sum  up  and 
give  us,  in  one  bright  expression,  the 
speculations  of  ages.  The  idea  of  hu- 
man life,  of  its  true  end  and  greatness  ; 
the  idea  of  virtue,  as  the  absolute  and 
ultimate  good  ;  the  idea  of  liberty,  which 
is  the  highest  thought  of  political  sci- 
ence, and  which,  by  its  intimate  pres- 
ence to  the  minds  of  the  people,  is  the 
chief  spring  of  our  countty's  life  and 
greatness,— all  these  might  be  enlarged 
on ;  and  I  might  show  how  these  may  be 
awakened  in  the  laborer,  and  may  give 
him  an  elevation  which  many  who  are 
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above  labor  want    But,  leaving  all  these, 

rill  oiily  refer  to  another,  one  of  the 

nasi  important  results  of  the  sciejvcp  of 

^inind^  and  which  the  laborer,  tn  common 

rith  every  man,  may  and  should  receive, 

Eajvd  should  strengthen  by  patient  thought. 

|Jt  is  the  idea  of  his  importance  as  an  in- 

iividual.     He  is  to  understand  that  he 

.  a  value,  not  as  belonging  to  a  com- 

Jmunity,  and  contributing  to  a  general 

[>od  which  is  distinct  from  himself,  but 

his  own  account.     He  is  not  a  mere 

j»art  of  a  machine.     In  a  machine  the 

Iparts  are  useless,  but  as  conducing  to 

|ihe  end  of  the  whole,  for  which  alone 

;y  subsist.     Not  so  a  mm.     He  {&  not 

nply  a  means,  but  an  end»  and  exists 

lor  his  own  sake,  for  the  unfolding  of 

fti«  nature,  for  his  own  virtue  and  happi- 

Itiess.     True,  he  is  to  work  for  others, 

but  not  servilel  V.  not  with  a  broken  spirit, 

not  so  as  to  degrade  himself ;  he  is  to 

vork  for  others  from  a  wise  self-regard, 

rom  principles  of  justice  and  beiievo- 

nce,  and  in  the  exercise  of  a  free  will 

intelligence,  by  which  his  ownchar- 

cier  is  perfected.  His  individual  dignity^ 

derived  from  birth,   from  success, 

n  we:dtht  from  outw.ird  show,   but 

ocLsisting  in  the  indestructible  princi- 

of  his  soul  —  this  ought  to  enter 

his  habitual   consciousness.     I   do 

t,s^ik  rhetorically  or  use  the  cant  of 

odisU,  but  I  utter  my  calm,  delib- 

conviction,  when   I   say  that  the 

»rer  ought  to  regard  himself  with  a 

-respect    unknown   to   the    proudest 

nonarch  who  rests  on  outivard  rank. 

I  have  now  illustrated  what  1  mean  bv 
he  gi'eat  ideas  which  exalt  the  mina. 
rhcir  worth  and  power  cannot  be  exag- 
eraled.  They  are  the  mightiest  influ- 
tnces  on  earth.  One  great  thought 
reathed  into  a  man  may  regenerate 
The  idea  of  freedom  in  ancient 
l^modern  republics,  the  idea  of  in- 
Lion  in  various  religious  sects,  the 
if  immortality-  how  have  these  tri- 
ed over  worldly  interests  !  How 
heroes  and  martyrs  have  they 
Great  ideas  are  mightier  than 
lions.  To  awaken  them  is  the 
5 1  office  of  education.  As  yet  it 
ccn  Htde  thought  of.  The  e'duca- 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  has  con- 
Usted  in  giving  them  mechanical  habits, 
Atk  breaking  them  to  current  usages  and 
of  thinking,  in  teaching  religion 
md  xnorality  as  traditions.     It  is  time 


that  a  rational  culture  should  take  the 

f>lace  of  mechanical ;  that  men  should 
earn  to  act  more  from  ideas  and  princi- 
ples, and  less  from  blind  impulse  and 
undiscerning  imitation. 

Am  I  met  here  by  the  constantiy 
recurring  obiection,  that  such  great 
thoughts  as  nave  now  been  treated  of 
are  not  to  be  expected  in  the  multitude 
of  men  whose  means  of  culture  are  so 
confined  ^  To  this  difficulty  I  shall 
reply  in  the  next  lecture ;  but  I  wish  to 
state  a  fact,  or  law  of  our  nature,  very 
cheering  to  those  who,  with  few  means, 
still  pant  for  generous  improvemenL 
It  is  thiSf  that  great  ideas  come  to  ut 
less  from  outward,  direct,  laborioii* 
teaching,  than  from  indirect  influences, 
and  from  the  native  working  of  our 
own  minds  :  so  tltat  those  who  want 
the  outward  apparatus  for  extensive 
learning  are  not  cut  off  from  them. 
Thus,  laborious  teachers  may  instruct 
us  for  years  in  God,  and  virtue,  and  the 
soul,  and  we  may  remain  nearly  as  ig- 
norant of  them  as  at  the  beginning ; 
whilst  a  look,  a  tone,  an  act  of  a  fellow- 
creature,  who  is  kindled  by  a  grand 
thought,  and  who  is  thrown  in  our  path 
at  some  susceptible  season  of  life,  will 
do  much  to  awaken  and  expand  this 
thought  within  us.  It  is  a  matter  of 
experience  that  the  greatest  ideas  often 
come  to  us,  when  right-minded,  we 
know  not  how.  They  flash  on  us  as 
lights  from  heaven.  A  man  seriously 
given  to  the  culture  of  his  mind  in 
virtue  and  truth  finds  himself  under 
better  teaching  than  that  of  man.  Rev- 
elations of  his  own  soul,  of  God*s  inti* 
mate  presence,  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
creation,  of  the  glory  of  disinterested- 
ness, of  the  deformity  of  wrong-doing, 
of  the  dignitv  of  universal  justice,  of 
the  might  ot  moral  principle,  of  tht 
immuiableness  of  truth,  of  i  "   v, 

and  of  the  inward  sources  of  ; 

these  revelations,  awakening  a  inusi  lur 
something  higher  then  he  is  or  h:is, 
come  of  themselves  to  an  humble,  self- 
improving  man.  Sometimes  a  common 
scene  in  nature,  one  of  the  common  re- 
lations of  life,  will  open  itself  to  u» 
with  a  brightness  and  pregnancy  oi 
meaning  unknown  before.  Sometimes 
a  thought  of  this  kind  forms  an  era  in 
life,  "it  changes  the  whole  future 
course.  It  is  a  new  creation.  And 
these   great  ideas  arc  not  confined  to 
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men  of  any  class.  They  are  communi- 
cations of  the  Infinite  Mind  to  all  minds 
which  are  open  to  their  reception  ;  and 
labor  is  a  far  better  condition  for  their 
reception  than  luxurious  or  fashionable 
life.  It  is  even  better  than  a  studious 
life,  when  this  fosters  vanity,  pride,  and 
the  spirit  of  jealous  competition.  A 
childlike  simplicity  attracts  these  rev- 
elations more  than  a  selfish  culture  of 
intellect,  however  far  extended.  —  Per- 
haps a  caution  should  be  added  to  these 
suggestions.  In  speaking  of  great  ideas, 
as  sometimes  springinjGf  up  of  them- 
selves, as  .sudden  illuminations,  I  have 
no  thought  of  teaching  that  we  are  to 
wait  for  them  passivefy,  or  to  give  up 
our  minds  unthinkingly  to  their  con- 
trol. We  must  prepare  ourselves  for 
them  bv  faithfulness  to  our  own  powers, 
by  availing  ourselves  of  all  means  of 
culture  within  our  reach ;  and,  what  is 
more,  these  illuminations,  if  they  come, 
are  not  distinct,  complete,  perfect  views, 
but  glimpses,  suggestions,  flashes,  given 
us,  like  all  notices  and  impressions  from 
the  outward  world,  to  be  thought  upon, 
to  be  made  subjects  of  patient  reflec- 
tion, to  be  brought  by  our  own  intellect 
and  activity  into  their  true  connection 
with  all  our  other  thoughts.  A  great 
idea,  without  reflection,  may  dazzle 
and  bewilder,  may  destroy  the  balance 
and  proportion  of  the  mind,  and  impel 
to  dangerous  excess.  It  is  to  awaken 
the  free,  earnest  exertion  of  our  powers, 
to  rouse  us  from  passiveness  to  activity 
and  life,  that  inward  inspirations,  and 
the  teachings  of  outward  nature,  are 
acconled  to  the  mind. 

I  have  thus  spoken  at  large  of  that 
force  of  thought  which  the  laborer  is 
to  seek  as  his  true  elevation  ;  and  1  will 
close  the  subject  with  observing,  that 
on  whatever  objects,  or  for  whatever 
purposes  this  force  may  be  exerted,  one 
purpose  should  be  habitually  predomi- 
nant, and  that  is,  to  gain  a  larger, 
clearer  comprehension  of  all  the  duties 
of  life.  Thought  cannot  take  too  wide 
a  range  :  but  its  chief  aim  should  be  to 
acquire  juster  and  brighter  perceptions 
of  the  right  and  the  good,  in  every 
relation  and  condition  in  which  we  may 
be  placed.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  am 
here  talking  professionally,  or  sliding 
unconsciously,  by  the  force  of  habit, 
into  the  tone  of  the  pulpit.  The  sub- 
ject of   duty  belongs  equally  to  all  pro- 


fessions and  aD  conditions.  It  were  as 
wise  to  think  of  living  without  breath, 
or  of  seeing  without  light,  as  to  exclude 
moral  and  religious  principle  from  the 
work  of  self-elevation.  And  I  say  this, 
i  because  you  are  in  danger  of  mistak- 
ing mere  knowledge  for  improvement. 
Knowledge  fails  of  its  best  end  when 
it  does  not  minister  to  a  high  virtue. 
I  do  not  say  that  we  are  never  to  think, 
read,  or  study,  but  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  learning  our  duties.  The  mind 
must  not  be  tied  down  by  rigid  rules. 
Curiosity,  amusement,  natural  tastes, 
may  innocently  direct  reading  and  study 
to  a  certain  extent.  Even  in  the^ 
cases,  however,  we  are  bound  to 
improve  ourselves  morally  as  well  as 
intellectually,  by  seeking  truth  and  re- 
jecting falsehood,  and  by  watching 
against  the  taint  which  inneres  in  al- 
most all  human  productions.  What 
avails  intellectual  without  moral  power? 
How  little  does  it  avail  us  to  study  the 
outward  world,  if  its  greatness  inspire 
no  reverence  of  its  Author,  if  its  benefi- 
cence awaken  no  kindred  love  towards 
our  fellow-creatures !  How  little  does 
it  avail  us  to  study  history,  if  the  past 
do  not  help  us  to  comprehend  the  dan- 
gers and  duties  of  the  present ;  if  from 
the  sufferings  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  us,  we  do  not  learn  how  to  suf- 
fer, and  from  their  great  and  good  deeds 
how  to  act  nobly ;  if  the  development 
of  the  human  heart,  in  different  ages 
and  countries,  do  not  give  us  a  better 
knowledge  of  ourselves !  How  little 
does  literature  benefit  us,  if  the  sketches 
of  life  and  character,  the  generous  sen- 
timents, the  testimonies  to  disinterest- 
edness and  rectitude,  with  which  it 
abounds,  do  not  incite  and  guide  us  to 
wiser,  purer,  and  more  graceful  action  ! 
How  little  substantial  good  do  we  de- 
rive from  poetry  and  the  fine  arts,  if 
the  beauty,  which  delights  the  imagina- 
tion, do  not  warm  and  refine  the  heart, 
and  raise  us  to  the  love  and  admiration 
of  what  is  fair,  and  perfect,  and  lofty, 
in  character  and  life  !  Let  our  studies 
be  as  wide  as  our  condition  will  allow  : 
but  let  this  be  their  highest  aim,  to  in- 
struct us  in  our  duty  and  happiness,  in 
the  perfection  of  our  nature,  in  the  true 
use  of  life,  in  the  best  direction  of  our 
powers.  Then  is  the  culture  of  intel- 
I  lect  an  unmixed  good,  when  it  is  sa- 
i  credly  used  to  enlighten  the  conscience. 
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lectu^il  eminence-  This  prejudice  I  have 
virtually  set  aside  in  my  pre\ious  re- 
marks ;  but  it  has  taken  so  Strang  a  hold 
of  many  as  to  need  some  consideration. 
1  shall  hot  attempt  to  repel  the  objection 
by  decrj'ing  books.  Truly  good  book^ 
are  more  than  mines  to  those  who  can 
understand  them.  They  are  the  breath- 
ings of  the  great  souls  of  past  times 
Genius  is  not  embalmed  in  them,  as  is 
sometimes  said,  but  /n*rs  in  them  per- 
petually. But  we  need  not  many  books 
to  answer  the  great  ends  of  reading.  A 
few  are  better  than  many,  and  a  little 
time  given  to  a  faithful  study  of  the  few 
will  be  enough  to  quicken  thought  and 
enrich  the  mind.  The  greatest  men 
have  not  been  book-men.  Washington,  it 
has  often  been  said,  was  no  great  reader. 
The  learning  commonly  gathered  from 
books  is  of  less  worth  than  the  truths 
we  gain  from  experience  and  reflection. 
Indeed,  most  of  the  knowledge  from 
reading,  in  these  days,  being  acquired 
with  little  mental  action,  and  seldom  or 
never  reflected  on  and  turned  to  use,  is 
very  much  a  vain  show.  Events  stirring 
the  mind  to  earnest  thought  and  vigorous 
application  of  its  resources,  do  vastly 
more  to  elevate  the  mind  than  most  of 
our  studies  at  the  present  time.  Few  of 
the  books  read  among  us  deserve  to  he 
read.  Most  of  them  have  no  principle 
of  life  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they 
die  the  year  of  their  birth.  They  do  not 
come  from  thinkers,  and  how  can  they 
awaken  thought  ?  A  great  proportion 
of  the  reading  of  this  city  is  useless,  I 
had  almost  said  pernicious.  I  should  be 
sorr)"-  to  see  our  laborers  exchanging 
their  toils  for  the  reading  of  many  of  our 
young  ladies  and  young  gentlemen,  who 
look  on  the  intellect  as  given  them  for 
amusement,  who  read,  as  they  visit,  for 
amusement,  who  discuses  no  great  truths 
and  put  forth  no  energy  of  thought  on 
the  topics  which  fly  through  their  minds 
With  this  insensibility  to  the  dignity  of 
the  intellect,  and  this  frittering  away  of 
the  mind  on  sujierficial  reading,  1  see  not 
with  what  face  they  can  claim  superior- 
ity to  the  laborinij  mass,  who  certainly 
understand  one  thing  thoroughly,  that 
is,  their  own  business  and  who  are  do- 
ing .something  useful  for  themseK*es  and 
their  fellow- creatures.  The  great  use  of 
books  is  to  rouse  us  to  thought  ;  to  turn 
us  to  questions  which  great  men  h^vt 
^een  working  on  for  ages ;  to  iun\tsh  via 
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with  materials  for  the  exercise  of  judg- 
ment, imagination,  and  moral  feelin^r ;  to 
breathe  into  us  a  moral  life  from  higher 
spirits  than  our  own  ;  and  this  benefit  of 
books  may  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  have 
not  much  time  for  retired  study. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  by  those  who 
despair  of  the  laboring^  classes  because 
they  cannot  live  in  libraries,  that  the 
highest  sources  of  truth,  light,  and  eleva- 
tion of  mind,  are  not  libraries,  but  our 
inward  and  outward  experience.  Human 
life,  with  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  bur- 
dens and  alleviations,  its  crimes  and  virt- 
ues, its  deep  wants,  its  solemn  changes, 
and  its  retributions,  always  pressing  on 
us ;  what  a  library  is  this  !  and  who 
may  not  study  it  ?  Every  human  being 
is  a  volume  worthy  to  be  studied.  The 
books  which  circulate  most  freely  through 
the  community  are  those  which  give  us 
pictures  of  human  life.  How  much  more 
improving  is  the  original,  did  we  know 
how  to  read  it  1  The  laborer  has  this 
page  always  open  before  him  ;  and,  still 
more,  the  laborer  is  every  day  writing  a 
volume  more  full  of  instruction  than  all 
human  productions,  —  I  mean  his  own 
life.  No  work  of  the  most  exalted  gen- 
ius can  teach  us  so  much  as  the  revela- 
tion of  human  nature  in  the  secrets  of 
our  own  souls,  in  the  workings  of  our 
own  passions,  in  the  operations  of  our 
own  intelligence,  in  the  retributions 
which  follow  our  own  good  and  evil 
deeds,  in  the  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present,  in  the  spontaneous  thoughts  and 
aspirations  which  form  part  of  every 
man's  biography.  The  study  of  our  own 
history  from  childhood,  of  all  the  stages 
of  our  development,  of  the  good  and  Sad 
influences  which  have  beset  us,  of  our 
mutations  of  feeling  and  purpose,  and  of 
the  great  current  which  is  setting  us  to- 
wards future  happiness  or  woe,  —  this  is  a 
study  to  make  us  nobly  Nvise  ;  and  who 
of  us  has  not  access  to  this  fountain  of 
eternal  truth  ?  May  not  the  laborer 
study  and  understand  the  pages  which 
he  is  writing  in  his  own  breast? 

In  these  remarks,  I  have  aimed  to  re- 
move the  false  notion  into  which  laborers 
themselves  fall,  that  they  can  do  little 
towards  acquiring  force  and  fulness  of 
thought,  because  in  want  of  books.  I 
shall  next  turn  to  prejudices  more  con- 
fined to  other  classes.  A  very  common 
one  is,  that  the  many  are  not  to  be 
called    to  think,   study,   improve   their 


minds,  because  a  privileged  few  are  in- 
tended by  God  to  do  their  thinking  for 
them.  *♦  Providence,"  it  is  said,  ''raises 
up  superior  minds,  whose  office  it  is  to 
discover  truth  for  the  rest  of  the  race. 
Thinking  and  manual  toil  are  not  meant 
to  go  together.  The  division  of  labor  it 
a  great  law  of  nature.  One  man  is  to 
serve  society  by  his  head,  another  by 
his  hands.  Let  each  class  keep  to  its 
proper  work."  These  doctrines  I  pro- 
test against.  I  deny  to  any  individual 
or  class  this  monopoly  of  thought.  Who 
among  men  can  show  God's  commission 
to  think  for  his  brethren,  to  shape  pas- 
sively the  intellect  of  the  mass,  to  stamp 
his  own  image  on  them  as  if  they  were 
wax  ?  As  well  might  a  few  claim  a 
monopoly  of  light  and  air,  of  seeinz  and 
breathing,  as  of  thought.  Is  not  the  in- 
tellect as  universal  a  gift  as  the  oi^ns 
of  sight  and  respiration  ?  Is  not  truth 
as  freely  spread  abroad  as  the  atmos- 
phere or  the  sun's  rays?  Can  we 
imagine  that  God's  highest  gifts  of  intel- 
ligence, imagination,  and  moral  power, 
were  bestowed  to  provide  only  for  ani- 
mal wants  ?  to  be  denied  the  natural 
means  of  growth,  which  is  action  ?  to  be 
starved  by  drudgery  ?  Were  the  mass 
of  men  made  to  be  monsters  ?  to  grow 
only  in  a  few  organs  and  faculties,  and 
to  pine  away  and  shrivel  in  others  ? 
or  were  they  made  to  put  forth  all  the 
powers  of  men,  especially  the  best  and 
most  distinguishing  ?  No  man,  not  the 
lowest,  is  all  hands,  all  bones  and  muscles. 
The  mind  is  more  essential  to  human 
nature,  and  more  enduring,  than  the 
limbs  ;  and  was  this  made  to  lie  dead  ? 
Is  not  thought  the  right  and  duty  of  all  ? 
Is  not  truth  alike  precious  to  all.^  Is 
not  truth  the  natural  aliment  of  the 
mind,  as  plainly  as  the  wholesome  grain 
is  of  the  body  i  Is  not  the  mind  adapt- 
ed to  thought,  as  plainly  as  the  eye  to 
light,  the  ear  to  sound  ?  Who  dares  to 
withhold  it  from  its  natural  action,  its 
natural  element  and  joy  ?  Undoubtedly 
some  men  are  more  gifted  than  others, 
and  are  marked  out  for  more  studious 
lives.  But  the  work  of  such  men  is  not 
to  do  others*  thinking  for  them,  but  to 
help  them  to  think  more  vigorously  and 
effectually.  Great  minds  are  to  make 
others  great.  Their  superiority  is  to  be 
used,  not  to  break  the  multitude  to  intel- 
lectual \'assalage,  not  to  establish  over 
them  a  spiritual  tyranny,  but  to  rouse 
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draughts  of  knowledge  so  shallow  as  to 

merit  scorn.  Many  of  them  know  more 
of  the  outward  world  than  all  the  philos- 
ophers of  antiquity ;  and  Christianity 
has  opened  to  them  mysteries  of  the  spir- 
itual world  which  kings  and  prophets 
were  not  privileged  to  understand.  And 
are  they,  then,  to  be  doomed  to  spiritual 
inaction,  as  incapal)lu  of  useful  thought  ? 
It  is  sometimes  said^  that  the  midti- 
tude  may  think  on  the  common  busi- 
ness of  life,  hut  not  on  hig^her  subjects^ 
and  especially  on  reliy:ion,  This»  it  is 
said,  must  be  received  on  authority  :  on 
this,  men  in  general  can  form  no  judg- 
ment of  their  owa  But  this  is  the  last 
subject  on  which  the  individual  should 
be  willing  to  surrender  himself  to  others* 
dictation.  In  nothing  has  he  so  strong 
an  interest  In  nothing  is  it  so  impor- 
tant that  his  mind  and  heart  should  be 
alive  and  engaged.  In  nodiing  has  he 
readier  means  of  judging  for  himself. 
In  nothing,  as  history  shows,  is  he  more 
Hkcly  to  be  led  astray  by  such  as  assume 
the  office  of  thinking  for  him.  Relig- 
ion is  a  subject  open  to  all  minds.  Its 
great  truths  have  their  foundation  in  die 
soul  itself,  and  their  proofs  surround 
us  on  all  sides.  Cod  has  not  shut  up 
the  evidence  of  his  being  in  a  few  ^ 
books,  written  in  a  foreign  language,  ^| 
and  locked  up  in  the  libraries  of  col-  H 
leges  and  philosophers  ;  but  has  written 
his  name  on  the  heavens  and  on  the 
earth,  and  even  on  the  minutest  animal 
and  plant ;  and  his  word,  taught  by 
Jesus  Christ,  was  not  given  to  scribes 
and  lawyer  St  but  taught  to  the  poor,  to 
the  mass  of  men,  on  mountains,  in  streets, 
and  on  the  sea-shore-  Let  me  not  be  told 
that  the  multitude  do  actually  receive 
religion  on  authority,  or  on  the  word  of 
others.  I  reply,  that  a  faith  so  received 
seems  to  me  of  litde  worth.  The  pre* 
cious,  the  living,  the  effectual  part  of  a 
poor  man's  faith  is  that  of  which  he 
sees  the  reasonableness  and  excellence ; 
that  which  approves  itself  to  his  intelli- 
gence, his  conscience,  his  heart ;  that 
which  answers  to  deep  wants  in  his  own 
soul,  and  of  which  he  has  the  witness  in 
his  own  inward  and  outward  experience.  H 
All  other  parts  of  his  behef,  those  which  ^| 
he  takes  on  blind  trust,  and  in  which  he 
sees  no  marks  of  truth  and  divinity,  do 
him  little  or  no  good.  Too  often  they  do 
him  harm,  l>y  perplexing  his  simple  rca- 
'  son,  6/ substituting  the  fictious  and  anV 
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ficial  systems  of  theologians  for  the  plain 
precepts  of  love,  and  justice,  and  humil- 
ity, and  filial  trust  in  God.  As  long  as  it 
was  supposed  that  religion  is  to  benefit 
the  world  by  laying  restraints,  awaken- 
ing fears,  and  actme  as  a  part  of  the 
system  of  police,  so  long  it  was  natural 
to  rely  on  authority  and  tradition  as  the 
means  of  its  propagation  ;  so  long  it  was 
desirable  to  stifle  thought  and  mauiry 
on  the  subject.  But  now  that  we  nave 
learned  that  the  true  office  of  religion  is 
to  awaken  pure  and  lofty  sentiments, 
and  to  unite  man  to  God  by  rational 
homage  and  enlightened  love,  there  is 
something  monstrous  in  placing  relic;ion 
beyond  the  thought  and  the  study  or  the 
mass  of  the  human  race. 

I  proceed  to  another  prejudice.  It  is 
objected,  that  the  distinction  of  ranks 
is  essential  to  social  order,  and  that 
this  will  be  swept  away  by  calling  forth 
energy  of  thought  in  all  men.  This 
objection,  indeed,  though  exceedingly 
insisted  on  in  Europe,  has  nearly  died 
out  here  ;  but  still  enough  of  it  Imgers 
among  us  to  deserve  consideration.  I 
reply,  then,  that  it  is  a  libel  on  social 
order  to  suppose  that  it  recjuires  for  its 
support  the  reduction  of  the  multitude 
of  human  beings  to  ignorance  and  ser- 
vility ;  and  that  it  is  a  libel  on  the  Cre- 
ator to  suppose  that  He  requires,  as  the 
foundation  of  communities,  the  sys- 
tematic depression  of  the  majority  of 
his  intelligent  offspring.  The  suppo- 
sition is  too  grossly  unreasonable,  too 
monstrous,  to  require  labored  refuta- 
tion. I  see  no  need  of  ranks,  either 
for  social  order  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. A  great  variety  of  pursuits  and 
conditions  is  indeed  to  be  desired. 
Men  ought  to  follow  their  genius,  and 
to  put  forth  their  powers  in  every  useful 
and  lawful  way.  I  do  not  aslc  for  a 
monotonous  world.  We  are  far  too 
monotonous  now.  The  vassalage  of 
fashion,  which  is  a  part  of  rank,  pre- 
vents continually  the  free  expansion  of 
men's  powers.  Let  us  have  the  great- 
est diversity  of  occupations.  But  this 
does  not  imply  that  there  is  a  need 
of  splitting  society  into  castes  or  ranks, 
or  that  a  certain  number  should  arro- 
gate superiority,  and  stand  apart  from 
the  rest  of  men  as  a  separate  race. 
Men  may  work  in  different  departments 
of  life,  and  yet  recognize  their  brotherly 
relation,  ana  honor  one  another,  and  holcl 


friendly  communion  with  one  another. 
Undoubtedly,  men  wiU  prefer  as  friends 
and  common  associates  those  with 
whom  they  sympathize  most.  But  this 
is  not  to  form  a  rank  or  caste.  For 
example,  the  intelligent  seek  out  the 
intelligent ;  the  pious,  those  who  rever- 
ence God.  But  suppose  the  intellectual 
and  the  religious  to  cut  themselves  o£F 
by  some  broad,  visible  distinction  from 
the  rest  of  society,  to  form  a  clan  of 
their  own,  to  refuse  admission  into  their 
houses  to  people  of  inferior  knowledge 
and  virtue,  and  to  diminish  as  far  as 
possible  the  occasions  of  intercourse 
with  them  ;  would  not  society  rise  up, 
as  one  man,  against  this  arrogant  ex- 
clusiveness  ?  And  if  intelligence  and 
piety  may  not  be  the  foundations  of  a 
caste,  on  what  ground  shall  they,  who 
have  no  distinction  but  wealth,  supe- 
rior costume,  richer  equipages,  finer 
houses,  draw  lines  around  themselves 
and  constitute  themselves  a  higher 
class?  That  some  should  be  richer 
than  others  is  natural,  and  is  necessary, 
and  could  only  be  prevented  by  gross 
violations  of  nght.  Leave  men  to  the 
free  use  of  their  powers,  and  some  will 
accumulate  more  than  their  neighbors. 
But  to  be  prosperous  is  not  to  be  supe- 
rior, and  should  form  no  barrier  between 
men.  Wealth  ought  not  to  secure  to 
the  prosperous  the  slightest  consider- 
ation. The  only  distinctions  which 
should  be  recognized  are  those  of  the 
soul,  of  strong  principle,  of  incorrupti- 
ble integrity,  of  usefulness,  of  culti- 
vated intellect,  of  fidelity  in  seeking 
for  truth.  A  man,  in  proportion  as  he 
has  these  claims,  should  be  honored 
and  welcomed  everywhere.  I  see  not 
why  such  a  man,  however  coarsely  if 
neatly  dressed,  should  not  be  a  re- 
spected guest  in  the  most  splendid 
mansions,  and  at  the  most  brilliant 
meetings.  A  man  is  worth  infinitely 
more  than  the  saloons,  and  the  cos- 
tumes, and  the  show  of  the  universe. 
He  was  made  to  tread  all  these  be- 
neath his  feet.  What  an  insult  to  hu- 
manity is  the  present  deference  to  dress 
and  upholstery,  as  if  silk-worms,  and 
looms,  and  scissors,  and  needles  could 
produce  something  nobler  than  a  man  ! 
Every  good  man  should  protest  against 
a  caste  founded  on  outward  prosperity, 
because  it  exalts  the  outward  above  the 
inward,  the    material    above    the  spir- 
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because  It  springs  from  and 
deriihes  a  contemptible  pride  in  su- 
Mffiekl  and  transitory  distinctions ; 
bcCMiC  H  alienates  man  from  his 
brealcs  the  tie  of  common 
and  breeds  jealousy,  scorn, 
md  QMitta]  tll'Will.  Can  this  be  needed 
lo  social  order  ? 

U  b  truc^  that  in  countries  where  the 
■us  dt  the  people  are  ignorant  and 
Mnrile,  the  existence  of  a  higher  and 
t  vorshipped  rank  tends  to  keep  them 
boon  onCni^e.  It  infuses  a  sentiment 
<il  awe,  which  prevents  more  or  less 
IJbe  need  of  force  and  punishment* 
Dui  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
neaiis  of  keeping  order  in  one  state 
«C  aociety  may  become  the  chief  ex- 
attmcnt  of  discontent  and  disorder  in 
■mber,  and  thT<;  is  peculiarly  true  of 
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3  rank.     In  rude  a^es^ 
pie  do\Tn  ;  but  when 
cgrecs    have   risen   to 
i  !  i-urss  of  their  rights  and 
I  u  lilt,    with  the  rest  of  the 
VI   nf  r:ink  naturally  si^ibsidcs, 
N>  suspicion,  jealousy,  and 
itm^  ir5%   and   a  di^po5«ition   to 

DCi&fi.;.  ;  .1^  vt^ry  institution  which  once 
leiOiiied,  now  provokes.  Through 
liili  process  the  Old  World  is  now  pass- 
ing: The  strange  illusion,  that  a  man, 
tiecaiise  he  wears  a  garter  or  a  riband,  or 
bom  to  a  title,  belongs  to  another 
e,  is  landing  away  ;  and  society  must 
tJifoii£h  a  series  of  revolutions, 
bloody^  until  a  more  natural 
order  takes  place  of  distinctions  which 
ftew  oiiginally  out  of  force.  Thus, 
ariilocjacft  instead  of  giving  order  to 
convulses  it.  So  impos* 
IS  ^^    '  litrary  human  ordina- 

p'  to    decide   human 

vert    the    principles  of 
fastioe  and  freedom. 

I  «ii  aware  that  it  witi  be  said,  *'  that 
the  want  oi  reftnement  of  manners  and 
(hf    Inurr    t  tnss','s  will    neces- 
r  caste*  even 
^    ilities  be  re- 
i  acknowledge  this  defect  of 
in   thf?    multitude,   and  grant 
le  to  intercourse  with 
L  though  often  exag- 
U»i<i  is  a  barrier  which 
vield    to  the   means  of 
*         r   community. 
y  associated 
II in  ui  uujiian  Jiie.     An  j 
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intelligent  traveller*  tells  us,  that  in 
Norway,  a  country^  wanting  many  of 
our  advantages,  good  manners  ancj  po- 
liteness are  spread  through  ali  condi- 
tions ;  and  that  the  ''  rough  way  of 
talking  to  and  li\ing  Avith  each  other, 
characteristic  of  the  lower  classes  of 
society  in  England,  is  not  found  there,-* 
Not  many  centuries  ago,  the  intercourse 
of  the  highest  orders  in  Europe  was 
sullied  by  indelicacy  and  fierceness ; 
but  time  has  worn  out  these  stains,  and 
the  same  cause  is  now  removing  what 
is  repulsive  among  those  who  toil  with 
their  hands.  I  cannot  believe  that  fl 
coarse  manners,  boisterous  convcrsa-  V 
t!on,  slovenly  negligence,  tiithy  customs, 
surliness,  indecency,  are  to  descend  by 
necessity  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion in  any  portion  of  the  community. 
I  do  not  see  why  neatness,  courtesy, 
delicacy,  ease,  ana  deference  to  others* 
feelings,  may  not  be  made  the  habits  of  h 
the  laboring  multitude,  A  change  is  H 
certainly  going  on  among  them  in  re- 
spect to  manners.  Let  us  hope  that  it 
will  be  a  change  for  the  better  %  that 
they  will  not  adopt  false  notions  of  re- 
finement ;  that  they  will  escape  the 
servile  imitation  of  what  is  hollow  and 
insincere,  and  the  substitution  of  out- 
ward shows  for  genuine  natural  courtesy. 
Unhappily  they  have  but  imperfect 
models  on  which  to  form  themselves. 
It  is  not  one  class  alone  which  needs 
reform  in  manners.  We  all  need  a  new 
social  intercourse,  which  shall  breathe 
genuine  refinement ;  which  shall  unite 
the  two  great  elements  of  polite ness» 
self-respect,  and  a  delicate  regard  to  the 
rights  and  feelings  of  others  ;  which 
shall  be  free  without  rudeness,  and 
earnest  without  positiveness :  which 
shall  be  graceful,  yet  warm-hearted ; 
and  in  which  communication  shall  be 
frank,  unlabored,  overflowing,  through 
the  absence  of  all  assumption  and  pre- 
tence, and  through  the  consciousness 
of  being  safe  from  heartless  ridicule. 
This  gmnd  reform,  which  I  trust  is  to 
come,  will  bring  with  it  a  happiness 
little  known  in  social  life  ;  and  whence 
shall  it  come  ?  The  wise  and  disinter- 
ested of  all  conditions  must  contribute 
to  it ;  and  I  see  not  why  the  laboring 
classes  may  not  take  part  in  the  work. 
Indeed,   wfien    I  consider  the   greater 

•  See  laingf  •  TrsTcli  in  t^orwiy. 
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simplicity  of  their  lives  and  their  greater 
openness  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
I  am  not  sure  but  that  the  "golden 
age "  of  manners  is  to  begin  among 
those  who  are  now  despaired  of  for 
their  want  of  refinement. 

In  these  remarks,  I  have  given  the  name 
of  "  prejudices"  to  the  old  opinions  re- 
specting rank,  and  respecting  the  need 
of  keepmg  the  people  from  much  thought 
But  2dlow  these  opinions  to  have  a 
foundation  in  truth  ;  suppose  high  fences 
of  rank  to  be  necessary  to  refinement  of 
manners  ;  suppose  that  the  happiest  of 
all  ages  were  the  feudal,  when  aristoc- 
racy was  in  its  flower  and  glory,  when 
the  noble,  superior  to  the  laws,  com- 
mitted more  murders  in  one  year  than 
the  multitude  in  twenty.  Suppose  it 
best  for  the  laborer  to  live  and  die  in 
thoughtless  ignorance.  Allow  all  this, 
and  that  we  have  reason  to  look  with 
envy  on  the  past ;  one  thing  is  plain,  the 
past  is  gone,  the  feudal  castle  is  dis- 
mantled, the  distance  between  classes 
greatly  reduced.  Unfortunate  as  it  may 
be,  the  people  have  begun  to  think,  to 
ask  reasons  for  what  they  do  and  suffer 
and  believe,  and  to  call  the  past  to  ac- 
count Old  spells  are  broken,  old  reli- 
ances gone.  Men  can  no  longer  be  kept 
down  by  pageantry,  state-robes,  forms, 
and  shows.  Allowing  it  to  be  best  that 
society  should  rest  on  the  depression  of 
the  multitude,  the  multitude  will  no 
longer  be  quiet  when  they  are  trodden 
under  foot,  but  ask  impatiently  for  a 
reason  why  they  too  may  not  have  a 
share  in  social  blessings.  Such  is  the 
state  of  things,  and  we  must  make  the 
best  of  what  we  cannot  prevent  Right 
or  wrong,  the  people  will  think ;  and  is 
it  not  important  that  they  should  think 
justly  ?  that  they  should  be  inspired  with 
the  love  of  trutn,  and  instructed  how  to 
seek  it  ?  that  they  should  be  established 
by  wise  culture  m  the  great  principles 
on  which  religion  and  society  rest,  and 
be  protected  from  scepticism  and  wild 
speculation  by  intercourse  with  enlight- 
ened and  virtuous  men?  It  is  plain 
that,  in  the  actual  state  of  the  world, 
nothing  can  avail  us  but  a  real  improve- 
ment of  the  mass  of  the  people.  No 
stable  foundation  can  be  laid  for  us  but 
in  men's  minds.  Alarming  as  the  truth 
is,  it  skould  be  told,  that  outward  institu- 
tions cannot  now  secure  us.  Mightier 
powers  than  institutions  have  come  into 


play  among  us, — the  jadgment,  the  00211- 
ions,  the  Kelings  of  the  many ;  ana  all 
hopes  of  stability  which  do  not  rest  on 
the  progress  of  the  many  must  poish. 

But  a  more  serious  objection  than  any 
yet  considered,  to  the  mtellectual  ele- 
vation of  the  laboring  class,  remains  to 
be  stated.  It  is  said,  "that  the  laborer 
can  gain  subsistence  for  himself  and  his 
family  only  by  a  degree  of  labor  which 
forbids  the  use  of  means  of  improve- 
ment. His  necessary  toils  leave  no  time 
or  strength  for  thought  Political  econ- 
omy, by  showing  that  population  out- 
strips the  means  of  improvement,  passes 
an  irrepealable  sentence  of  ignorance  and 
degradiation  on  the  laborer.  He  can  live 
but  for  one  end,  which  is  to  keep  him- 
self alive.  He  cannot  give  time  and 
strength  to  intellectual,  social,  and  moral 
culture,  without  starving  his  family,  and 
impoverishing  die  communitv.  Nature 
has  laid  this  heavy  law  on  the  mass  of 
the  people,  and  it  is  idle  to  set  up  our 
theories  and  dreams  of  improvement 
against  nature." 

This  objection  applies  with  great  force 
to  Europe,  and  is  not  without  weight 
here.  But  it  does  not  discourage  me. 
I  reply,  first,  to  this  objection,  that  it 

fenendly  comes  from  a  suspicious  source. 
t  comes  generally  from  men  who  abound, 
and  are  at  ease;  who  think  more  of 
property  than  of  any  other  human  inter- 
est ;  who  have  little  concern  for  the  mass 
of  their  fellow- creatures  ;  who  are  willing 
that  others  should  bear  all  the  burdens 
of  life,  and  that  any  social  order  should 
continue  which  secures  to  themselves 
personal  comfort  or  gratificatioa  The 
selfish  epicure  and  the  thriving  man  of 
business  easily  discover  a  natum  neces- 
sity for  that  state  of  things  which  accu- 
mulates on  themselves  all  the  blessings, 
and  on  their  neighbor  all  the  evils,  of 
life.  But  no  man  can  judge  what  is  good 
or  necessary  for  the  multitude  but  he 
who  feels  for  them,  and  whose  equity 
and  benevolence  arc  shocked  by  the 
thought  that  all  advantages  are  to  be 
monopolized  by  one  set  of  men,  and  all 
disadvantages  by  another.  I  wait  for 
the  judgment  of  profound  thinkers  and 
earnest  philanthropists  on  this  point,  —  a 
judgment  formed  after  patient  study  of 
political  economy,  and  human  nature  and 
human  history ;  nor  even  on  such  au- 
thority shall  I  readily  despair  of  the  mul- 
titude of  my  race. 
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ee,  the  objection  under 

^nsideration  is  very  much  a  repetition 

the  old  doctrine,  that  what  has  been 

aust  be  ;  that  the  future  is  always  to  re- 

the  past,  and  society  to  tread  for 

■  the  beaten  path.    But  can  any  thing 

plainer  than  that  the  present  condition 

'  the  world  is  peculiar,  unprecedented  ? 

bat  new  powers  and  new  principles  are 

work  ?  that  the  application  of  science 

art  Is  accomphshinp  a  stupendous  rev- 

ilution  ?  that  the  condition  of  the  laborer 

in  many  places  greatly  improved,  and 

lis    intellectual    aids    increased  ?    that 

buses,   once   thought  essential  to  sO' 

fciety^  and  which  seemed  entv^ined  with 

ill  its  fibres,  have  been  removed  ?     Do 

aass  of  men  stand  where  they  did  a 

^--centuries  ago  ?     And  do  not  new 

imstances,  if  they  make  us  fearful^ 

the  same  time  keep  us  from  despair  ? 

[_ future,  be  it  what  it  may»  will  not 

lie   the   past.      The   present   has 

iements^  which  must  work  out  new 

al  or  woe.     We  have  no  right,  then, 

the  ground  of  the  immutableness  of 

buman  affairs,  to  quench,  as  far  as  we 

'  ave  power,  the  hope  of  social  progress. 

Another  consideration,  in  reply  to  the 

bjection  that  the  necessarj'  toils  of  life 

itclude  improvementj  maybe  drawn  not 

from  general  history,  but  from  the 

tpcricncc  of  this  country  in  particular. 

!  working  classes   here   have  risen 

arc    still   rising  intellectually,    and 

\  llicrc  are  no  i^igns  of  starvation,  nor 

\  wc  becoming  the  poorest  people  on 

th.     Dy  far  the  most  interesting  view 

br"    ' **^v  IS  the  condition  of  the 

ide.  Nothing  among  us 
...^  ♦Attention  of  the  traveller 
much  as  the  force  of  thought  and 
racter,  and  the  self-respect  awakened  |«. 
our  history  and  institutions  in  the 
ass  of  the  people.  Our  prosperous 
llasses  are  much  hkc  the  same  classes 
bfoadf  though,  as  we  hope,  of  purer 
r»rals;  but  the  great  working  multitude 
ave  far  behind  them  the  laborers  of 
licr  countries.  No  man  of  observa- 
1  and  L»enevoIence  can  converse  with 
bem  with  nut  being  struck  and  delighted 
Pith  the  signs  they  give  of  strong  and 
intellect  and  manly  principle. 
I'irho  is  authorised  to  set  bounds  to 
progress?  Jn  improvement  the 
fiwi  ftCepft  are  the  hardest.  The  diffi- 
'Is  to  wake  up  men's  souls,  not  to 
Datiiiiic  their  action.     Every  accession 


of  light  and  strength  is  a  help  to  new 
acquisitions. 

Another  consideration,  in  reply  to  the 
objection,  is,  that  as  yet  no  community 
has  seriously  set  itself  to  the  work  of 
improving  all  its  members,  so  that  what 
is  possible  remains  to  be  ascertained. 
No  experiment  has  been  made  to  deter- 
mine how  far  hberal  provision  can  be 
made  at  once  for  the  body  and  mind  of 
the  laborer  The  highest  social  art  is 
yet  in  its  infancy.  Great  minds  have 
nowhere  solemnly,  earnestly  undertaken 
to  resolve  the  problem,  how  the  multi- 
tude of  men  may  l>e  elevated.  The  trial 
is  to  come.  Still  more,  the  multitude 
have  nowhere  comprehended  distinctly 
the  true  idea  of  progress,  and  resolved 
deliberately  and  solemnly  to  reduce 
it  to  reality.  This  great  thought,  how- 
ever, is  gradually  opening  on  them, 
and  it  is  destined  to  work  won- 
ders. From  themselves  their  salvation 
must  chiefly  come.  Little  can  be  done 
for  them  by  others,  till  a  spring  is 
touched  in  their  own  breasts  ;  and  this 
being  done,  tliey  cannot  fail.  The  peo* 
pie,  as  history  shows  us.  can  accomplish 
miracles  under  the  power  of  a  great 
idea.  How  much  have  they  often  done 
and  suffered  in  critical  moments  for 
country,  for  religion !  The  great  idea 
of  their  own  elevation  is  only  beginning 
to  unfold  itself  within  them,  and  its 
energy  Is  not  to  be  foretold.  A  lofty 
conception  of  this  kind,  were  it  once 
distinctly  seized,  would  be  a  new  h'fe 
breathed  into  them.  Under  this  impulse 
thej^  would  create  time  and  strength  for 
their  high  calling,  and  would  not  only 
regenerate  themselves,  but  the  conv 
munity. 

Again,  I  am  not  discoitragcd  by  the 
objection,  t!\at  the  laborer,  if  encouraged 
to  give  time  and  strength  to  the  eleva- 
tion  of  his  mind,  will  starve  himself  and 
impoverish  the  country,  when  I  con- 
sider the  energy  and  efficiency  of  mind. 
The  highest  force  in  the  universe  is 
mind.  This  created  the  heavens  and 
earth.  This  has  changed  the  wilder- 
ness  into  fruitfulness,  and  linked  distant 
countries  in  a  beneficent  ministry  to  ^nt, 
another's  wants.  It  is  not  to  brute 
force,  to  physical  strength,  so  much  as 
to  art,  to  skill,  to  intellectual  and  moral 
energ)',  that  men  owe  their  mastery 
over  the  world.  It  is  mind  which  has 
conquered  matter.     To  fear,  then,  thai 
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by  calling  forth  a  people's  mind,  we 
snali  impoverish  and  starve  them,  is  to 
be  frightened  at  a  shadow.  I  believe, 
that  with  the  growth  of  intellectual  and 
moral  power  in  the  community,  its  pro- 
ductive power  will  increase,  that  indus- 
try will  become  more  efficient,  that  a 
wiser  economy  will  accumulate  wealth, 
th3t.  unimagined  resources  of  art  and 
nature  will  be  discovered.  I  believe 
that  the  means  of  living  will  grow  easier, 
in  proportion  as  a  people  shall  become 
enlightened,  self-respecting,  resolute, 
and  just.  Bodily  or  material  forces 
can  be  measured,  but  not  the  forces  of 
the  soul ;  nor  can  the  results  of  in- 
creased mental  energy  be  foretold. 
Such  a  community  will  tread  down  ob- 
stacles now  deemed  invincible,  and  turn 
them  into  helps.  The  inward  moulds 
the  outward.  The  power  of  a  people 
lies  in  its  mind  ;  and  this  mind,  if  forti- 
fied and  enlarged,  will  brin?  external 
things  into  harmony  witli  itself.  It  will 
create  a  new  world  around  it,  corre- 
sponding to  itself.  If,  however,  I  err  in 
this  belief ;  if,  by  securing  time  and 
means  io:  improvement  to  the  multi- 
tude, industry  and  capital  should  be- 
come less  productive,  I  still  say,  Sacrifice 
the  wealth,  and  not  the  mina  of  a  peo- 
ple. Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  physical 
good  of  a  community  would  in  this  way 
be  impaired.  The  diminution  of  a  coun- 
try's wealth,  occasioned  by  general  at- 
tention to  intellectual  and  moral  culture, 
would  be  followed  by  very  different 
effects  from  those  which  would  attend 
an  equal  diminution  brought  about  by 
sloth,  intemperance,  and  ignorance. 
There  would  indeed  be  less  production 
in  such  a  country,  but  the  character  and 
spirit  of  the  people  would  effect  a  much 
more  equal  distribution  of  what  would 
be  produced ;  and  the  happiness  of  a 
community  depends  vastly  more  on  the 
distribution  than  on  the  amount  of  its 
wealth.  In  thus  speaking  of  the  future, 
I  do  not  claim  any  special  prophetical 
gift.  As  a  general  rule,  no  man  is  able 
to  foretell  distinctly  the  ultimate,  per- 
manent results  01  any  great  social 
change.  But  as  to  the  case  before  us, 
we  ought  not  to  doubt  It  is  a  part  of 
religion  to  believe  that  by  nothing  can  a 
country  so  effectually  gain  happiness 
and  lasting  prosperity  as  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  all  classes  of  its  citizens.  To  ques- 
tion  this  seems  an  approach  to  crime. 


*'IfUiUfiuI, 
The  pillar'd  firmament  b  rottenness, 
And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble." 

I  am  aware  that,  in  reply  to  all  that 
has  been  said  in  favor  of  the  possibility 
of  uniting  self-improvement  with  labor, 
discouraging  facts  may  be  brought  for- 
ward from  our  daily  experience.  It 
may  be  said  that  in  this  country,  under 
advantages  unknown  in  other  lands, 
there  is  a  considerable  number  on  whom 
the  burden  or  toil  presses  very  heavily, 
who  can  scarcely  live  with  all  their 
eflForts,  and  who  are  cut  off  by  their 
hard  condition  from  the  means  of  intel- 
lectual culture ;  and  if  this  take  place 
now,  what  are  we  to  expect  hereafter 
in  a  more  crowded  population  ?  I  ac- 
knowledge that  we  have  a  number  of 
depressed  laborers,  whose  state  is  ex- 
ceedingly unpropitious  to  the  education 
of  the  mind :  but  this  argument  will 
lose  much  of  its  power  when  we  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  this  evil.  We  shall 
then  see  that  it  comes,  not  from  outward 
necessity,  not  from  the  irresistible  ob- 
stacles abroad,  but  chiefly  from  the 
fault  or  ignorance  of  the  sufferers  them- 
selves ;  so  that  the  elevation  of  the 
mind  and  character  of  the  laborer  tends 
directly  to  reduce,  if  not  remove,  the  evil. 
Of  consequence,  this  elevation  finds 
support  in  what  is  urged  against  it  In 
confirmation  of  these  views,  allow  me 
just  to  hint  at  the  causes  of  that  de- 
pression of  many  laborers  which  is  said 
to  show  that  labor  and  self-improvement 
cannot  go  on  together. 

First,  how  much  of  this  depression  is 
to  be  traced  to  intemperance  ?  What  a 
great  amount  of  time,  and  strength,  and 
money,  might  multitudes  gain  for  self- 
improvement,  by  a  strict  sobriety  !  That 
cheap  remedy,  pure  water,  would  cure 
the  chief  evils  in  very  many  families  of 
the  ignorant  and  poor.  Were  the  sums 
which  are  still  lavished  on  ardent  spirits 
appropriated  wisely  to  the  elevation  of 
the  people,  what  a  new  world  we  should 
live  in  !  Intemperance  not  only  wastes 
the  earnings,  but  the  health  and  the 
minds  of  men.  How  many,  were  they 
to  exchange  what  they  call  moderate 
drinking  for  water,  would  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  they  had  been  living  under 
a  cloud,  in  half-stupefaction,  and  would 
become  conscious  of  an  intellectual  en- 
ergy oi  which  they  had  not  before 
dreamed  !     Their  labors  would  exhaust 
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tkfl)  less;    and    less   labor  would    be 

tended  {or  their  support  ;  and  thus  their 

oaHliu   lo   f  uliiratf   their  high  nature 

^  lire  be  removed. 

call  men,  have  an 

the  cause  of  temperajice»  and 

to  look  on  the  individual  who 

by  scattering  the  means  and  ex- 

ots  of  drunkenness  nut  only  as  the 

CQcmy  of  hts  race,  but  as  their 

•wo  worst  foe. 

In  the  next  place,  how  much  of  the 
ilspression  of  laborers  may  be  traced  to 
tiicv  trict  economy!  The  pros- 

ptn:  country   has  produced  a 

mbl«iwiii^>^  that  has  extended  to  the 
laboring  imiltitude.  A  man.  here,  turns 
villi  fioom  from  fare  that  in  many  coun- 
wottld  be  termed  luxurious/  It  is, 
tmnnrtant  that  the  standard  of 
isses  should  be  high  :  that 
nJude  the  comforts  of  life* 
tfc  ^caiis  cif  neatness  and  order  in  our 
iNrrJiin^s.  and  such  supplies  of  our  wants 
are  titled  to  secure  vigorous  health, 
itti  bow  many  waste  their  earnings  on 
nce^  which  may  be  spared,  and 
vc  no  resource  for  a  dark  day, 
are  always  trembling  on  the  brink  of 
prnpefi^m  !  Needless  expenses  keep 
laanv  loo  poor  for  self-improvement. 
A«f  licre  let  me  say,  that  expensive 
bailiff  "•  '■  ■  '^"  Ttore  prosperous  labor- 
if»»j  .villi  the  mental  cult- 

WK   1^. .^-.^3   and    their   families. 

Unw  many  among  them  sacrifice  im- 
IMVitflicnt  to  appetite  !  How  many 
ttoribce  it  to  the  love  of  show,  to  the 
Retire  rtf  outstripping  others,  and  to 
habi'  \^(tn&ft  which  grow  out  of 

lys  Dassion  !     In  a  country 

w  llin%tii^  and  luxurious  as  ours,  the 
kborrr  b  in  danger  of  contracting  arti- 
icial  wants  and  diseased  taster  ;  and  to 
iratiif  theAC  he  skives  himself  wholly  to 
ils  his  mind  for 
I  prosperity  has 
jood.  it  has  in- 
cased the  im.igi' 
•  ,v  groundless  success^ 
multitude  into  exces- 
li  competitions,  and 
A  laborer  having 
(fit*  and  a  wholesome 
ng  more  for  the 
aerate  his  leisure, 
lad  '  1  of  his  earnings^ 

10  d: I  U  and  his  family, 

lo  tits  bcji4  lAH»Lb»  to  the  besf  teaching. 


to  pleasant  and  profitable  intercourse,  to 
sympathy  and  the  offices  of  humanity, 
and  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature  and  art.  Unhappily,  the  laborer^ 
if  prosperous,  is  anxious  to  ape  the  rich 
man,  instead  of  trying  to  rise  above 
him,  as  he  often  may,  by  noble  acquisi- 
tions. The  young  in  particular,  the  ap* 
prentice  and  the  female  domestic,  catch 
a  taste  for  fashion,  and  on  lliis  altar 
sacrifice  too  often  their  uprightness,  and 
almost  always  the  spirit  of  improvement, 
dooming  themselves  to  ignorance,  if  not 
to  vice,  for  a  vain  show.  Is  this  evil 
without  remedy  ?  Is  human  nature 
always  to  be  sacriticed  to  outward  dec- 
oration ?  Is  the  outward  always  to 
triumph  over  the  inward  man?  Is  noble- 
ness of  sentiment  never  to  spring  up 
among  us?  May  not  a  reform  in  this 
particular  begin  in  the  laboring  class, 
since  it  seems  so  desperate  among  the 
more  prosperous  t  Cannot  the  laborer, 
whose  condition  calls  him  so  loudly  to 
simplicity  of  taste  and  habits,  take  his 
stand  against  that  love  of  dress  which 
dissipates  and  corrupts  so  many  minds 
among  the  opulent  ?  Cannot  the  labor- 
ing class  refuse  to  measure  men  by  out- 
ward success,  and  pour  utter  scorn  on  all 
pretensions  founded  on  outward  show^  or 
condition  ?  Sure  I  am  that,  were  they 
to  study  plainness  of  dress  and  simplicity 
of  living,  for  the  purpose  of  their  own 
tnie  elevation,  they  would  suq:>ass  in  in* 
tellect,  in  taste,  in  honoralile  qualities, 
and  in  present  enjoyment,  that  great 
proportion  of  the  prosperous  who  are 
softened  into  indulgence  or  enslaved  to 
empty  show.  By  such  self-denial,  how 
might  the  burden  of  labor  be  lightened, 
and  time  and  strength  redeemed  for  im- 
provement I 

Another  cause  of  the  depressed  con- 
dition of  not  a  few  laborers,  as  I  believe, 
is  their  ignorance  on  the  subject  of 
health*  Health  is  the  working  man's 
fortune,  and  he  ought  to  watch  over  it 
more  than  the  capitalist  over  his  lan^est 
investments.  Health  hghtens  the  efforts 
of  body  and  mind.  It  enables  a  man  to 
crowd  much  work  into  a  narrow  com- 
pass. Without  it,  little  can  be  earned, 
and  that  little  by  slow,  exhausting  toil. 
For  these  reasons  I  cannot  but  look  on 
it  as  a  good  omen  that  the  press  is  cir- 
culating among  us  cheap  works,  in  which 
much  useful  knowledge  is  ^ivtn  oi  lV\t 
stntcturei  and  functions,  and  \aws  oi  iVie 
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human  body.  It  is  in  no  small  measure 
through  our  own  imprudence  that  disease 
and  debility  are  incurred,  and  one  rem- 
edy is  to  be  found  in  knowledji:e.  Once 
let'  the  mass  of  the  people  be  instructed 
in  their  own  frames;  let  them  under- 
stand clearly  that  disease  is  not  an  acci* 
dent,  but  has  fixed  causes,  many  of 
which  they  can  avert,  and  a  great  amount 
of  suffering,  want,  and  consequent  intel- 
lectual depression  will  be  removed. —  I 
hope  J  shall  not  be  thought  to  digress 
too  far,  when  I  add,  that  were  the  mass 
of  the  community  more  enlightened  on 
these  points,  they  would  apply  their 
knowledge,  not  only  to  their  private 
habits,  but  to  the  government  of  the 
city,  and  would  insist  on  municipal  regu- 
lations favoring  general  health.  This 
they  owe  to  themselves.  They  ought  to 
require  a  system  of  measures  for  effect- 
ually cleansing  the  city  :  for  supplying 
it  with  pure  water,  eitner  at  public  ex- 
pense or  by  a  private  corporation  ;  and  for 
prohibiting  the  erection  or  the  letting  of 
such  buildings  as  must  generate  disease. 
What  a  sad  thought  is  it,  that  in  this 
metropolis,  the  blessings  which  God 
|H>urs  forth  profusely  on  bird  and  beast, 
the  blessings  of  air,  and  light,  and  water, 
should,  in  the  case  of  many  families,  be 
so  stinted  or  so  mixed  with  impurities* 
as  to  injure  instead  of  invigorating  the 
frame  !  With  what  face  can  the  great 
cities  of  Europe  and  America  boast  of 
their  civilization,  when  within  their  lim- 
its thousiinds  and  ten  thousands  perish 
for  w*ant  of  God's  freest,  most  lavish 
gifts  I  Can  we  expect  improvement 
among  people  who  are  cut  off  from 
nature's  common  bounties,  and  want 
those  cheering  influences  of  the  ele- 
ments which  even  savages  enjoy  ?  In 
this  city,  how  much  he2th.  how  many 
live*  are  sacrificed  to  the  practice  of 
letting  cellars  and  rooms  which  cannot 
be  ventilated,  which  want  the  benefits 
of  light,  free  air,  and  pure  water  and  the 
means  of  removing  filth  !  We  forbid  by 
law  the  selling  of  putrid  meat  in  the 
market.  Why  do  we  not  forbid  the 
renting  of  rooms  in  which  putrid,  damp, 
and  noisome  >'aj>ors  are  working  as  sure 
destruction  as  the  worst  food  ?  Did 
people  understand  that  they  are  as  truly 
jx)isoned  in  such  dens  as  by  tainted 
meat  and  decaying  vegetables,  would 
they  not  appoint  commissioners  for 
houses  as   truly  as   commissioners  for 


markets  ?  Ought  not  the  renting  of  tin- 
tcnantabie  rooms^  and  the  crowding  of 
such  numbers  into  a  single  room  as  must 
breed  disease,  and  may  infect  a  neigh- 
borhood, be  as  much  forbidden  as  Uic 
importation  of  a  pestilence  ?  1  have 
enlarged  on  this  point,  because  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  morals,  manners, 
decencies,  self-respect,  and  intellectual 
improvement,  as  well  as  the  health  and 
physical  comforts  of  a  people^  depend  on 
no  outward  circumstances  more  than  on 
tlie  quality  of  the  houses  in  which  they 
live.  The  remedy  of  the  gTie\*ancc  now 
stated  lies  with  the  people  themselves. 
The  laboring  people  must  require  that  the 
health  of  the  city  shall  be  a  leading 
ject  of  the  municipal  administration,  ai 
in  so  doing  they  will  protect  at  once  the 
body  and  the  mind, 

1  will  mention  one  more  cause  of  the 
depressed  condition  of  many  laborer*, 
and  that  is,  sloth,  "the  sin  which  dath, 
most  easily  beset  us/'  How  many 
there  who,  working  languidly  and  re- 
luctantly, bring  little  to  pass,  spread 
the  work  of  one  hour  o%'er  many,  sbrinf 
from  difiiculties  which  ought  to  excii 
them,  keep  themselves  poor,  and  thi 
doom  their  families  to  ignorance  as  wel 
as  to  want ! 

In  these  retnarks  I  have  endeavored 
to  show  that  the  great  obstacles  to  the 
improvement  of  the  laboring  clas 
are  in  themselves,  and  may  thcrefoi 
be  overcome.  They  want  nothing 
the  will.  Outward  difficulty  will  sh 
and  vanish  before  them,  just  as  far  as 
they  arc  bent  on  progress,  just  as  far  as 
the  great  idea  of  their  own  clevatl 
shall  take  possession  of  their  mim 
I  know  that  manv  will  smile  at  th 
gestion,  that  the  laborer  may  be  bi 
to  practise  thrift  and  self-denial, 
purpose  of  becoming  a  nobler  bein; 
But  sGch  sceptics,  having  never  exi 
rienced  the  power  of  a  grand  thoi 
or  generous  purpose^  are  no  judges 
others.  They  may  he  assured,  how4 
ever,  that  enthusiasm  is  not  wholly  m 
dream,  and  that  it  is  not  wholly  unnat- 
ural for  individuals  or  bodies  to  get  the 
idea  of  something  higher  and  more  iH' 
spiring  than  thctr  past  attainments. 

III.  Having  now  treated  of  the  de- 
vation  of  the  laborer,  and  examined  the 
objections  to  it,  I  proceed,  in  the  last 
place,  to  consider  some  of  tlie  circum- 
stances of  the  times  which  encourage 
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E«l   the  progress  of  the  mass  of 
opte.      My  limits   oblige   me   to 
'   mrscif    t'^    vtry    few.  —  And, 
—  ^«g  circumstancct 

l>or  is  increasing, 
radicr  ii;.it  the  ulU  prejudices  against 
aaoml  toil,  as  degrading  a  man  or  put- 
i^  him  to  jk  towiT  sphere,  are  wearing 
•«i%  ;  and  thr  ca»i**e  of  lliis  change  is 
Ml'ol  prooiii^e  ;  for  it   is  to  be  found 
m  tlie  prosres.s  of  intelligence,   Chris- 
tltfii^,  and  freedom,  all  of  which  cry 
ilond  against  the  old  barriers  created 
taween  the  different  classes,  and  chal- 
sympath)  and  regard  for 
lO  licar  the  heaviest  burdens. 
CT^flt*   most  of    the    comforts    of 
The  contempt  of  labor  of 
:•  spoken  is  a  relic  of  the 
ic    prejudices   which    for- 
'led  trade  as  unworthy  of 
,   and    tnust   die   out   with 
nHiicr  urcjuajces  of  the  same  low  origin, 
Aad  tAe  results  must  be  happy.     It  is 
h$rd  kft  M  ckiss  of  men  to  respect  them- 
icjve&  who   are   denied    respect   by  all 
ifWfld  thtm.     A  vocation  looked  on  as 
ifegnidiog  will  have  a  tendency  to  dc- 
frarie  tho!»e  who  follow  it>    Away,  then, 
w.th  di'j  I'iua  of  something  low  in  man- 
^ai  Libt^.      There  is  something  shock- 
ktg  10  a  religii»us  man  in  the  thought 
Aai  llic    imi>lMMnvnt    which    God   has 
v^ast   majority  of  the 
n  i  1  be  unworthy  of  anv 

eyntn  oi  the  highest.  If.  indeed, 
vrerc  afi  employment  which  could 
■ot  be  di94>en9€Kl  with,  and  which  yet 
lOKkd  to  oe^ndc  such  as  might  be  cle- 
^omd  to  it  T  should  say  that  it  ought 
in  be  »har<d  by  the  w'hnle  race,  and 
IboA  net'*  :ne   division, 

e  sole  voca- 

On    oac     man    or    a    lew.      Let    DO 

bcinp  be    broken   in  spirit   or 

uatkr    foot    for    the   outward 

Lr  oi    the    State.      So    far    is 

Ubof  from   meriting   contempt 

m  ll^bf,  that  it  will  probabj}'  be  found, 

^twm  Hill  ted  with  true  means  of   spir- 

iliial  ciilture,  to  foster  a  sounder  judg- 

,   a   keener    observation,    a    more 

tve  isia^laaAJOD,  and  a  purer  taste, 

any  otfaer  viKatron.     Ntan  thinks 

d  the  few,  God  of  the  many  ;  and  the 

taaov  wriU  be  found  at  len^h  to  have 

vitlun  iheif  reach   the  most  effectual 

a£MU  oi  iirogress. 

AftOfUtcr  mnomamiM  dr^umMjace  of 
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the  times  is  the  creation  of  a  popular 
literature,  which  puts  within  the  reach 
of  the  laboring  class  the  means  of 
knowledge  in  whatever  branch  they 
wish  to  cultivate.  Amidst  the  worthless 
volumes  which  are  every  day  sent  from 
the  press  for  mere  amusement,  there 
are  tKwjks  of  great  value  in  all  depart- 
ments, published  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mass  of  readers.  Mines  of  inestimable 
truth  are  thus  open  to  all  who  are  re- 
solved to  think  and  learn.  Literature 
is  now  adapting  itself  to  all  wants  ;  and 
I  have  little  doubt  that  a  new  form  of 
it  will  soon  appear  for  the  special  ben- 
efit of  the  laboring  classes.  This  will 
have  for  its  object  to  show  the  progress 
of  the  various  useful  arts^  and  to  pre* 
serve  the  memory  of  their  founders* 
and  of  men  who  have  laid  the  world 
under  obligation  by  great  inventions. 
Every  trade  has  distinguished  names  in 
its  history.  Some  trades  can  number, 
among  those  who  have  followed  them^ 
philosophers,  poets,  men  of  true  gen* 
ius.  1  would  suggest  to  the  members 
of  this  Association  whether  a  course  of 
lectures,  intended  to  illustrate  the  his* 
tory  of  the  more  important  trades,  and 
of  the  great  blessings  they  have  con- 
ferred on  society-,  and  of  the  eminent 
individuals  who  have  practised  them, 
might  not  do  much  to  instruct,  and,  at 
the  same  lime,  to  elevate  them.  Such 
a  course  would  carry  them  far  into  the 
past,  would  open  to  them  much  inter- 
esting information,  and  at  the  same  time 
introduce  them  to  men  whom  they  may 
well  make  their  models.  I  would  go 
farther.  1  should  be  pleased  to  see  the 
members  of  an  important  trade  setting 
apart  an  anniversary  for  the  commem- 
oration of  those  who  have  shed  lustre 
on  it  by  their  virtues,  their  discoveries^ 
their  genius.  U  is  rime  that  honor 
should  be  awarded  on  higher  principles 
than  have  governed  the  judgment  of 
past  ages.  Surely  the  inventor  of  the 
press,  the  discoverer  of  the  compass, 
the  men  who  have  appHed  the  power  of 
steam  to  machinery,  have  brought  the 
human  race  more'  largely  into  their 
debt  than  the  bloody  race  of  con* 
querors,  and  e\^n  than  many  benefi- 
cent princes.  Antiquity  exalted  into 
divinities  the  first  cultivators  of  wheat 
and  the  useful  plants,  and  the  first 
forgers  of  metals ;  and  we^  itv  ikei^ 
maiuter  ages  of  the  world,  have  tti^ 
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greater  names  to  boast  in  the  records 
of  useful  art  Let  their  memory  be 
preserved  to  kindle  a  generous  emula- 
tion in  those  who  have  entered  into  their 
labors. 

Another  circumstance,  encouraging 
the  hope  of  progress  in  the  laboring 
class,  is  to  be  found  in  the  juster  views 
they  are  beginning  to  adopt  in  regard 
to  the  education  of  their  children.  On 
this  foundation,  indeed,  our  hope  for  all 
classes  must  chiefly  rest.  All  are  to 
rise  chiefly  by  the  care  bestowed  on  the 
young.  Not  that  I  would  say,  as  is 
sometimes  rashly  said,  that  none  but  the 
young  can  improve.  I  give  up  no  age  as 
desperate.  Men  who  have  lived  thirty, 
or  fifty  years,  are  not  to  feel  as  if  the 
door  was  shut  upon  them.  Every  man 
who  thirsts  to  become  something  better 
has  in  that  desire  a  pledge  that  his  labor 
will  not  be  in  vain.  None  are  too  old 
to  learn.  The  world,  from  our  first  to 
our  last  hour,  is  our  school,  and  the 
whole  of  life  has  but  one  great  purpose, 
—  education.  Still,  the  child,  uncor- 
rupted,  unhardened,  is  the  most  hopeful 
subject ;  and  vastly  more,  I  believe,  is 
hereafter  to  be  done  for  children,  than 
ever  before,  by  the  gradual  spread  of  a 
simple  truth,  almost  too  simple,  one 
would  think,  to  need  exposition,  yet  up 
to  this  day  wilfully  neglected  ;  namely, 
that  education  is  a  sham,  a  cheat,  unless 
carried  on  by  able,  accomplished  teach- 
ers. The  dignity  of  the  vocation  of  a 
teacher  is  beginning  to  be  understood ; 
the  idea  is  dawning  on  us  that  no  office 
can  compare  in  solemnity  and  impor- 
tance with  that  of  training  the  child  ;  that 
skill  to  form  the  young  to  energy,  truth, 
and  virtue,  is  worth  more  than  the 
knowledge  of  all  other  arts  and  sci- 
ences ;  and  that,  of  consequence,  the 
encouragement  of  excellent  teachers  is 
the  first  duty  which  a  community  owes 
to  itself.  1  sav  the  truth  is  dawning, 
and  it  must  malce  its  way.  The  instruc- 
tion of  the  children  of  all  classes,  espe- 
cially of  the  laboring  class,  has  as  yet 
been  too  generally  committed  to  unpre- 
pared, unskilful  hands,  and  of  course  the 
school  is  in  general  little  more  than  a 
name.  The  whole  worth  of  a  school  lies 
in  the  teacher.  You  may  accumulate 
the  most  expensive  apparatus  for  in- 
struction ;  but  without  an  intellectual, 
gifted  teacher,  it  is  little  better  than 
rubbish ;  and  such  a  teacher,  without 


apparatus,  may  efiFect  the  happiest  re- 
sults. Our  university  boasts,  and  witii 
justice,  of  its  library,  cabinets,  and  phil- 
osophical instruments ;  but  these  are 
lifeless,  profitless,  except  as  made  effect- 
ual by  the  men  who  use  them.  A  few 
eminent  men,  skilled  to  understand, 
reach,  and  quicken  the  minds  of  tfie 
pupils,  are  worth  all  these  helps.  And 
I  say  this,  because  it  is  commonly 
thought  that  the  children  of  the  labor- 
ing class  cannot  be  advanced,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inability  of  parents  to 
furnish  a  variety  of  books  and  other 
apparatus.  But  in  education,  various 
books  and  implements  are  not  the  great 
requisites,  but  a  high  order  of  teachers. 
In  truth,  a  few  books  do  better  than 
many.  The  object  of  education  is  not 
so  much  to  give  a  certain  amount  of 
knowledge,  as  to  awaken  the  faculties, 
and  give  the  pupil  the  use  of  his  own 
mind  ;  and  one  book,  taught  by  a  man 
who  knows  how  to  accomplish  these  ends, 
is  worth  more  than  libraries  as  usuallv 
read.  It  is  not  necessary  that  mucn 
should  be  taught  in  youth,  but  that  a 
little  should  be  taught  philosophically, 
profoundly,  livingly.  For  example,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  pupil  be  carried 
over  the  history  of  the  world  from  the 
deluge  to  the  present  day.  Let  him  be 
helped  to  read  a  single  history  wisely, 
to  apply  the  principles  of  historical  evi- 
dence to  its  statements,  to  trace  the 
causes  and  effects  of  events,  to  pene- 
trate into  the  motives  of  actions,  to 
observe  the  workings  of  human  nature 
in  what  is  done  and  suffered,  to  judge 
impartially  of  action  and  character,  to 
sympathize  with  what  is  noble,  to  detect 
the  spirit  of  an  age  in  different  forms 
from  our  own,  to  seize  the  great  truths 
which  are  wrapped  up  in  details,  and  to 
discern  a  moral  Providence,  a  retribu- 
tion, amidst  all  corruptions  and  changes ; 
let  him  learn  to  read  a  single  history 
thus,  and  he  has  learned  to  read  all  his- 
tories ;  he  is  prepared  to  study,  as  he 
may  have  time  in  future  life,  the  whole 
course  of  human  events ;  he  is  better 
educated  by  this  one  book  than  he 
would  be  by  all  the  histories  in  all  lan- 
guages as  commonly  taught.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  laborer's  children  need 
never  stop  for  want  of  books  and  appa- 
ratus. Alore  of  them  would  do  eood.  out 
enough  may  be  easily  obtained.  What 
we  want  is,  a  race  of  teachers  acquainted 
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irflh  tlic  tjKno5;r>r>>iy  of  the  mind,  gifted 
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mt  ^  good,  I  trust,  is  to 

biU  it  cv>mes  slowly.     The  estab- 
bfli^fit  of  normal  schools  shows  that 
^nns  to  be  felt     This 
k1  t  education  shall  be 

_  ti  [ly  itic  community  as  its 
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the  money-getting  classes, 
^r\n  of  fashion  shall  fall 
teacher.  It  requires 
I  ^icrifice  show  and 
ition  of  the  l>est 
,  ies  for  their  chiU 
Not  that  a  great  pecuniary  com- 
ptsntiofi  is  to  create  good  teachers  ; 
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body,  depends  on  the  climate  it  lives  in, 
on  the  air  it  breathes ;  and  the  air  of 
freedom  ts  bracing,  exhilarating,  ex- 
panding, to  a  degree  not  dreamed  of 
under  a  despotism.  This  stimulus  of 
liberty,  however,  avails  little,  except 
where  the  mind  has  learned  to  think  for 
the  acquisition  of  truth.  The  unthink- 
ing anci  passionate  are  hurried  by  it  into 
rumous  excess. 

The  last  ground  of  hope  for  the  ele- 
vation of  the  laborer,  and  the  chief  and 
the  most  sustaining,  is  the  clearer  de* 
velopment  of  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity.  The  future  influences  of  this 
religion  are  not  to  be  judged  from  the 
past.  Up  to  this  time  it  has  been  made 
a  political  engine,  and  in  other  ways 
perverted.  But  its  true  spirit,  the  spirit 
of  brotherhood  and  freedom,  is  begin- 
ning to  be  understood,  and  this  will 
undo  the  work  which  opposite  princi- 
ples have  been  carrying  on  for  ages. 
Christianity  is  the  only  effectual  remedy 
for  the  fearful  evils  oi  modern  civiliza- 
tion, —  a  system  which  teaches  its  mem- 
bers to  grasp  at  everj-  thing,  and  to  rise 
above  everybody,  as  the  great  aims  of 
life.  Of  such  a  civilization  the  natural 
fruits  are,  contempt  of  others'  rights, 
fraud,  oppression,  a  gambling  spirit  in 
trade,  reckless  adventure,  and  commer- 
cial convulsions,  all  tending  to  impover- 
ish the  laborer  and  to  render  every  con- 
dition insecure.  Relief  is  to  come,  and 
can  only  come,  from  the  new  application 
of  Christian  principles,  of  universal  jus- 
tice and  universal  love,  to  social  institu- 
tions, to  commerce,  to  business,  to  active 
life*  This  application  has  begun,  and 
the  laborer,  above  all  men,  is  to  feel  its 
happy  and  exalting  influences. 

Such  are  some  of  the  circumstances 
which  inspire  hopes  of  the  elevation  of 
the  laboring  classes.  To  these  might 
be  added  other  strong  grounds  of  en- 
couragement, to  be  found  in  the  princi- 
ples of  human  nature,  in  the  perfecdons 
and  providence  of  God,  and  in  the  pro- 
phetic intimations  of  his  word.  But 
these  1  pass  over.  From  all  I  derive 
strong  hopes  for  the  mass  of  men,  I  do 
not.  cannot  see,  why  manual  toil  and 
self -improvement  may  not  go  on  in 
friendly  union.  I  do  not  see  why  the 
laborer  may  not  attain  to  refined  habits 
and  manners  as  truly  as  other  men.  1 
do  not  sec  why  conversation  vvnder  \S% 
humbie  root  may  not  be  cheered  \gf  nhW 
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and  exalted  by  intelligence,  I  do  not 
see  why,  amidst  his  toils,  he  may  not 
cast  bis  eye  around  him  on  God's  glo- 
rious creation,  and  be  strengthened  and 
refreshed  by  the  sight.  1  do  not  see 
why  the  great  ideas  which  exalt  human- 
ity—  those  of  the  Infinite  Father,  of 
perfection,  of  our  nearness  to  God,  and 
of  the  purpose  of  our  being —  may  not 
grow  bright  and  strong  in  the  laborer's 
mind.  Society^  l^trufct^  tend inj^  tow- 
ards^ a  condition  in  whicli  it  jjeHI  look 
back  with  astonishment  at  llic. present 
neglect  or  perversion  ofJiunrian^)Q»:ers 
In  the  development  of  a  more  enlarged 
philanthropy,  in  the  diffusion  of  the 
Christian  spirit  of  brotherhood,  in  the 
recognitjon  of  the  equal  rights  of  every 
human  being,  we  have  the  dawn  and 
promise  of  a  better  age,  when  no  man 
will  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  ele- 
vation but  by  his  own  fanit ;  when  the 
evil  doctrine,  worthy  of  the  arch-fiend| 
thai  social  order  demands  the  depression 
of  the  mass  of  men^  will  he  rejected  with 
horror  and  scorn;  when  the  great  object 
of  the  community  will  be  to  accumulate 
means  and  influences  for  awakening  and 
expanding  the  best  powers  of  all  classes; 
when  far  less  will  be  expended  on  the 
body  and  far  more  on  the  mind  ;  when 
men  of  uncommon  ^fts  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  race  wdl  be  sent  forth  to 
carry  light  and  strength  into  every  sphere 
of  human  life  ;  when  spacious  libraries, 
collections  of  the  fine  arts,  cabinets  of 
natural  history,  and  all  the  institutions 
by  which  the  people  may  be  refined  and 
ennobled,  will  be  formed  and  thrown 
open  to  all :  and  when  the  toils  of  life, 
by  a  wise  intermixture  of  these  higher 
influences,  will  be  made  the  instruments 
of  human  elevation. 

Such  are  my  hopes  of  the  intellectual, 
moral,  religious,  social  elevation  of  the 
laboring  class.  I  should  not^  however, 
be  true  to  myself,  did  I  not  add  that  I 
have  fears  as  well  as  hopes.  Time  is 
not  left  me  to  enlarge  on  this  point ;  but 
without  a  reference  to  it  1  should  not 

five  you  the  whole  truth,  I  would  not 
is  guise  from  myself  or  others  the  true 
character  of  the  world  we  live  in.  Hu* 
man  imperfection  throws  an  uncertainty 
over  the  future.  Society,  like  die  nat- 
ural "world,  holds  in  its  bosom  fearful 
elements.  Who  can  hope  that  the  storms 
which  have  howled  over  past  ages  have 
spent  all  their  force  ?     It  k  possible 


that  the  laboring  slasses,  by  tlieir  rect 
lessness,  their  passionate ness,  their  je; 
ousies  of  tlie  more  prosperous,  and  ih^ 
subserviency  to  parties  and  pohU< 
leaders,  may  turn  all  their  bright  pr< 
pects  into  darkness,  may  blight  I 
hopes  which  philanthropy  now  cherish* 
of  a  happier  and  holier  social  state.  It 
is  also  possible,  in  this  mysterious  state 
of  things,  that  evil  may  come  to  them 
from  causes  which  are  thought  to  prom» 
isc  them  nothing  but  good.  The  pres- 
ent anxiet)'  ana  universal  desire  is  to 
make  the  country  rich,  and  it  is  taken 
for  giantcd  that  its  growing  wealth  is 
necessarily  to  benefit  all  conditions.  Bm 
i.s  this  consequence  .sure?  May  not  a 
country  be  rich,  and  yet  great  numbers 
of  the  people  be  wofuKy  depressed  ?  In 
England,  the  richest  nation  under  heav- 
en,  how  sad,  how  degraded  the  state  of 
the  agricultural  and  manufaclurij 
classes  !  1 1  is  thought  that  the  in&tii 
tions  of  this  country  give  an  assurai 
that  growing  wealth  will  here  equalJ 
benefit  and  carry  forward  all  portions 
the  community'.  I  hope  so  ;  but 
not  sure.  At  the  present  time 
mentous  change  is  taking  place  in 
condition.  The  improvement  In  steam 
navigation  has  half  annihilated  the  spa< 
between  Europe  and  America,  and 
the  progress  of  invention  the  two  coi 
linen  is  are  to  be  more  and  more  plao 
side  by  side.  We  hail  this  Iriumph 
the  arts  with  exultation.  We  look  for* 
ward  to  the  approaching  spring,  when 
this  metropolis  is  to  be  linked  wh*' 
England  by  a  line  of  steamboats,  as 
proud  era  m  our  history.  That  a  grr 
temporary  excitement  will  be  given 
industr)^  and  that  our  wealth  and  um 
bers  will  increase,  admits  no  dispute 
but  this  is  a  small  matten  The 
question  is.  Will  the  mass  of  the  peb| 
be  permanently  advanced  in  the  com* 
forts  of  Ufe,  and,  still  more,  in  intelli- 
gence and  character,  in  the  culture  of 
dieir  highest  powers  and  affections  ?  It 
is  not  enough  to  grow,  if  our  growth  is 
to  resemble  that  of  other  populous 
places.  Better  continue  as  we  are,  bet- 
ter even  decline,  than  tread  in  the  step* 
of  any  great  city,  whether  of  past  or 
present  times.  I  doubt  not  that,  under 
God's  providence*  the  approximation  of 
Europe  and  America  is  ultimately  to  be 
a  blessing  to  both  ;  but  without  our  vig- 
ilance,  the  nearer  effects  may  be  more 
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rb"  '*■'  ■^♦-oas.    It  cannot  be  doubted 
tial  e  many  among  ii5»  espe- 

call}  ...  ...--   j.rosperous  classes,  will  lie 

more  infected  from  abroivd, 
i  «iD  f^pathi^e  roorc  with  the  mslitu- 
Mod  catch  more  ihc  spirit  and 
,  of  the  Old  World.  As  a  people 
Ivcvaaf  moral  independence.  We  bow 
|t&  "tSf  CT'^t  "  of  other  countries,  and 
lie  for  a  time  more  and 
>  otir  imitation.  But  this, 
nibe  the  worst  result* 
\i  is  to  be  the  effect 
'  iring  classes  of 
lis  as  they  now 
IS  ijitic  iiu  iiaiiger  of  a  compel!- 
tioQ  that  is  to  depress  the  laboring 
disses  Here  ?  Can  the  workman  here 
ituul  his  ground  against  the  hail- 
luiis*^^>^>^  ^mo^ant  workmen  of  Europe^ 
vlio  for  any  wages,  and  who 

mwx  f  redeeming  an  hour  for 

pert  -avement  ?      Is   there    no 

6mg  vlth  increasing  intercourse 

villi  Europe,  we  shall  import  the  strik- 
i^  fearful  coatrasls  which  there  divide 
qie  people  into  separate  nations  ?  Soon- 
er tttan  that  our  laboring  class  should 
baconse  a  European  populace,  a  good 
«U  wcMald  almost  wish  that  perpetual 
bvriouies.  driving  every  ship  from  the 
oeetSv  vliould  sever  wholly  the  two  hem- 
tsp^ercs  from  each  other.  Heaven  pre- 
•KfTT  «•  from  the  anticipated  bencftts 
of  oearer  connection  with  Europe,  if 
•lib  these  must  come  the  degradation 
whkh  w«  »e»*  '^r  riirl  of  among  the 
aqmU  poor  •  it  cities,  among 

dhe  overwork  ves  of  her  manu- 

h&D  .'2T  ignorant  and  half- 

bnu  s  !     Any  thing*  every 

tUng  feiiottUi  be  done  to  Kave  us  from 
the  torfi!  crils  which  deform  the  Old 
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M  up  here  an  intelli- 
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^  of  life,  to 

ns,  to  desist 

'  and  manu- 
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strong 
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thought  of,  studied,  watched,  withstood, 
with  a  stern,  solemn  purpose  of  with- 
holding no  sacrifice  by  which  it  may 
be  counteracted- 

Perhiips  the  fears  now  expressed 
may  be  groundless.  I  do  not  ask  you 
to  adopt  them.  My  end  will  be  gained 
if  I  can  lead  you  to  study,  habitually 
and  zealously,  the  inrtuence  of  changes 
and  measures  on  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  laboring  class.  There 
is  no  subject  on  which  your  thoughts 
should  turn  more  frequently  than  on 
this.  Many  of  you  busy  yourselves 
with  other  questions,  such  as  the  prob- 
able result  of  the  next  election  of  Pres- 
ident, or  the  prospects  of  this  or  that 
party.  Bu^  these  are  insignificant,  com- 
pared with  the  great  question,  Whether 
the  laboring  classes  here  are  destined 
to  the  ignorance  and  depression  of  the 
lower  ranks  of  Europe,  or  whether  they 
can  secure  to  themselves  the  means  of 
intellectual  and  moral  progress.  You 
are  cheated,  you  are  false  to  yourselves, 
wdicn  you  suffer  politicians  to  absorb 
you  in  their  selfish  purposes,  and  to 
draw  you  away  from  this  great  question. 
Give  the  first  place  in  your  thoughts  to 
this.  Carry  it  away  with  you  from  the 
present  lecture  ;  discuss  it  together ; 
study  it  when  alone ;  let  your  best 
heacls  work  on  it ;  resolve  that  nothing 
shall  be  wanting  on  your  part  to  secure 
the  means  of  intellectual  and  moral 
well-being  to  yourselves,  and  to  those 
who  may  come  after  you- 

In  these  lectures,  I  have  expressed  a 
strong  interest  in  the  laboring  portion 
of  the  community  ;  but  i  have  no  par- 
tiality to  them  considered  merely  as 
laborers.  My  mind  is  attracted  to  them 
because  they  constitute  the  majority  of 
the  human  race.  My  great  interest  is 
in  human  nature,  and  in  the  working 
classes  as  its  most  numerous  represent- 
atives. To  those  who  look  on  this 
nature  with  contempt  or  utter  distrust, 
such  language  may  seem  a  mere  form, 
or  may  be  construed  as  a  sign  of  the 
predominance  of  imagination  and  feel* 
ing  over  the  judgment.  No  matter. 
The  pity  of  these  sceptics  1  can  return. 
Their  wonder  at  mv  credulity  cannot 
surpass  the  sorrowful  astonishment  with 
which  I  look  on  their  indifference  to 
the  fortunes  of  their  race.  In  spite  of 
all  their  doubts  and  scoffs,  human  n:il- 
urc  !s  still  most  dear  to  me.    Whcu  I 
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behold  it  manifested  in  its  perfect  pro- 
portions in  Jesus  Christ,  I  cannot  but 
revere  it  as  the  true  temple  of  the 
Divinity.  When  I  see  it  as  revealed 
in  the  great  and  good  of  all  times,  I 
bless  (jod  for  those  multiplied  and 
growing  proofs  of  its  high  destiny. 
When  I  see  it  bruised,  beaten  down, 
stifled  by  ignorance  and  vice,  by  op- 
pression injustice,  and  grinding  toil,  I 
weep  for  it,  and  feel  that  every  man 
should  be  ready  to  suffer  for  its  redemp- 
tion. 1  do  and  I  must  hope  for  its 
progress.  But  in  saying  this,  I  am  not 
blind  to  its  immediate  dangers.  I  am 
not  sure  that  dark  clouds  and  desolat- 
ing storms  are  not  even  now  gathering 
over  the  world.  When  we  look  back 
on  the  mysterious  history  of  the  human 
race,  we  see  that  Providence  has  made 
use  of  fearful  revolutions  as  the  means 
of  sweeping  away  the  abuses  of  ages, 
and  of  bringing  forward  mankind  to 
their  present  improvement.  Whether 
such  revolutions  may  not  be  in  store 
for  our  own  times,  I  know  not.  The 
present  civilization  of  the  Christian 
world  presents  much  to  awaken  doubt 
and  apprehension.  It  stands  in  direct 
hostility  to  the  great  ideas  of  Christian- 
ity. It  is  selfish,  mercenary,  sensual. 
Such  a  civilization  cannot,  must  not, 
endure  for  ever.  How  it  is  to  be  sup- 
planted, I  know  not.  I  hope,  however, 
that  it  is  not  doomed,  like  the  old  Ro- 
man civilization,  to  be  quenched  in 
blood.  I  trust  that  the  works  of  ages 
are  not  to  be  laid  low  by  violence,  rap- 
ine, and  the  all-devourinc;  sword.  I 
trust  that  the  existing  social  state  con- 
tains in  its  bosom  something  better 
than  it  has  yet  unfolded.  I  trust  thaj  a 
brighter  future  is  to  come,  not  from  the 
desolation,  but  from  gradual,  meliorating 
changes  of  the  present.  Among  the 
changes  to  which  I  look  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  modern  world,  one  of  the 
chief  is  the  intellectual  and  moral  ele- 
vation of  the  laboring  class.  The  im- 
pulses which  are  to  reform  and  quicken 
society  are  probably  to  come,  not  from 
its  more  conspicuous,  but  from  its  ob- 
scurer divisions ;  and  among  these  I 
see  with  joy  new  wants,  principles,  and 
aspirations  beginning  to  unfold  them- 
selves. Let  what  is  already  won  give 
us  courage.  Let  faith  in  a  parental 
Providence  give  us  courage  ;  and  if  we 


are  to  be  disappointed  in  the  present, 
let  us  never  doubt  that  the  great  inter- 
ests of  human  nature  are  still  secure 
under  the  eye  and  care  of  an  Almighty 
Friend. 

Note  for  the  third  head.  —  Under  the 
third  head  of  the  lectures,  in  which 
some  of  the  encouraging  circumstances 
of  the  times  are  stated.  I  might  have 
spoken  of  the  singular  advantages  and 
means  of  progress  enjoyed  by  the  laborer 
in  this  metropolis.  It  is  believed  that 
there  cannot  be  found  another  city  in  the 
world  in  which  the  laboring  classes  are 
as  much  improved,  possess  as  many 
helps,  enjoy  as  much  consideration,  exert 
as  much  influence,  as  in  this  place.  Had 
I  pursued  this  subject.  I  should  have 
done  what  I  often  wished  to  do;  I 
should  have  spoken  of  the  obligations 
of  our  city  to  my  excellent  friend.  James 
Savage,  Esq.,  to  whose  unwearied  efforts 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  two  inesti- 
mable institutions, — the  Provident  In- 
stitution for  Savings  and  the  Primary 
Schools  ;  the  former  giving  to  the  laborer 
the  means  of  sustaining  himself  in  times 
of  pressure,  and  the  latter  placing  almost 
at  his  door  the  means  of  instruction  for 
his  children  from  the  earliest  age.  The 
union  of  the  Primary  Schools  with  the 
Grammar  Schools  and  the  High  Schools 
in  this  place  constitutes  a  system  of 
public  education  unparalleled,  it  is  be- 
lieved, in  any  country.  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  name  an  individual  to  whom  our 
city  is  under  greater  obligations  than  to 
Mr.  Savage.  In  the  enterprises  which 
I  have  named,  he  was  joined  and  greatly 
assisted  by  the  late  Elisha  Ticknor,  Esq^ 
whose  name  ought  also  to  be  associated 
with  the  Provident  Institution  and  the 
Primary  Schools.  The  subject  of  these 
lectures  brings  to  my  mind  the  plan  of 
an  institution  which  was  laid  before  me 
by  Mr.  Ticknor,  for  teaching  at  once 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  He 
believed  that  a  boy  mi^lit  be  made  a 
thorough  farmer,  both  in  theory  and 

f>ractice,  and  might  at  the  same  time 
earn  a  trade,  and  that  by  being  skilled 
in  both  vocations  he  would  be  more 
useful,  and  w^ould  multiply  his  chances 
of  comfortable  subsistence.  I  was  inter- 
ested by  the  plan,  and  Mr.  Ticknor's 
practical  wisdom  led  me  to  believe  that 
It  might  be  accomplished. 
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171  '*  Honor  att  men." 

Amcmcc  the  many  and  in  estimable 
IM&SI^  of  Christianity-*  J  retard  as  not 
fiJif  least  the  new  sentiment  with  which 
[it  leacbcs  man  to  l*x>k  ui^->n  his  fellow- 
'bdiui;  the  new  interest  which  it  awak- 
OM  m  tt«  mward^  ever}-  thing  human; 
the  r.  rtance  which  it  j^ves  to  the 

MttI  V  relation  which  it  estab- 

btir^  'xi^xvccn  mm  and  man.  In  this 
Itsprct  it  bc^an  a  mighty  revohjtion. 
vych  has  been  silentlv  spreading  itself 
llinio^b  societVt  and  which.  I  believe  is 
SDilo  stop  until  new  tics  shall  have  taken 
llie  place  of  those  which  have  hitherto, 
ii  iIm!  main  «  oniiLctcd  the  human  race. 
Chrifda.  ^s   yet   but  begiin  its 

ui  on.     I'ndcr  its  influ- 

i  a  r  f  society  is  adv-ancin^, 

iOftij  Ui  .\ly;  and  this  benefi- 

QBIt  clmtii^c  il  i^  to  accomplish  in  no 
floU  Ukja^nre  by  revealing  to  men  their 
own  nalti  -  aching  them  to  **  honor 
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riity  has  done  little, 
111  it  is  lu  do»  In  es- 
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msiB  airi  nun.  The  old  bonds  of  society 
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tie,  1  respect,  calling  forth 
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tore,  :,  c  known.     A  new  rev- 

efaxkni.  U  I  may  so  speak,  remains  to  be 

"  r ;  or  ratbi^r.  the   truths  of  the  old 
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without  which  the  outward  universe 
would  be  worthless*  Of  course,  no  man 
can  be  wholly  a  strang^cr  to  the  soul,  for 
the  soul  is  himself,  and  he  cannot  but 
be  conscious  of  its  most  obvious  work- 
ings. But  it  is  to  most  a  chaos,  a  rejjion 
shrouded  in  ever-shifting  mists,  baftiing 
the  eye  and  bewildering  the  imagination. 
The  affinity  of  the  mind  with  God,  its 
moral  power,  the  purposes  for  which  ils 
faculties  were  bestowed,  its  connection 
with  futurity,  and  the  dependence  of  its 
whole  happiness  on  its  own  right  action 
and  progress ^^ — these  truths,  though 
they  might  be  expected  to  absorb  us*  are 
to  most  men  little  more  than  sounds,  and 
to  none  of  us  those  living  realities  which, 
1  trust,  they  are  to  become.  That  con- 
viction, without  which  we  are  all  poor, 
of  the  unlimited  and  immortal  nature  of 
the  soul,  remains  in  a  great  degree  to  be 
developed.  Men  have  as  yet  no  just  re- 
spect for  themselves,  and  of  consequence 
no  just  respect  for  others.  The  true 
bond  of  society  is  thus  wanting ;  and 
accordingly  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of 
Christian  benevolence.  There  is,  indeed, 
much  instinctive,  native  benevolence, 
and  this  is  not  to  be  despised  ;  but  the 
benevolence  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  con- 
sists in  a  calm  purpose  to  suffer,  and,  if 
need  be,  to  die,  for  our  fellow- creatures, 
the  benevolence  of  Christ  on  the  cross, 
which  is  the  true  pattern  to  the  Christian, 
this  is  little  known ;  and  what  is  the 
cause?  It  is  this.  We  see  nothing  in 
human  beings  to  entitle  them  to  such 
sacrifices  *,  we  do  not  think  them  worth 
suffering  for.  Why  should  we  l>e  mar- 
tyrs for  beings  who  awaken  in  us  litdc 
more  of  moral  interest  than  the  brutes  ? 
I  hold  that  nothing  is  to  ntake  man 
a  true  lo%Tr  of  man  but  the  discovery 
of  something  interesting  and  great  in 
human  nature.  We  must  see  and  feel 
that  a  human  being  is  something  impor- 
tant, and  of  immeasurable  importance. 
We  must  see  and  feel  the  broad  distance 
between  the  spiritual  life  within  us  and 
the  vegetable  or  animal  life  which  acts 
around  us.  I  cannot  love  the  flower, 
i  however  beautiful,  with  a  dismteresttA 
affection  which  wtU  make  roc  aacrtftce  lo 
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It  my  own  prosperity.  You  will  in  vain 
exhort  me  to  attach  myself,  with  my 
whole  strength  of  affection,  to  the  in- 
ferior animals,  however  useful  or  attrac- 
tive ;  and  why  not  ?  They  want  the 
capacity  of  truth,  virtue,  and  progress. 
They  want  that  principle  of  duty  which 
alone  gives  permanence  to  a  being ;  and 
accordingly  they  soon  lose  thefr  indi- 
vidual nature,  and  go  to  mingle  with  the 
general  mass.  A  human  being  deserves 
a  difEerent  affection  from  what  we  bestow 
on  inferior  creatures,  for  he  has  a  rational 
and  moral  nature,  by  which  he  is  to  en- 
dure for  ever,  by  which  he  may  achieve 
an  unutterable  nappiness,  or  sink  into 
an  unutterable  woe.  He  is  more  inter- 
esting, through  what  is  in  him,  than  the 
earth  or  heavens ;  and  the  only  way  to 
love  him  aright  is  to  catch  some  glimpse 
of  this  immortal  power  within  him.  Until 
this  is  done,  all  charity  is  little  more 
than  instinct ;  we  shadl  embrace  the 
great  interests  of  human  nature  with 
coldness. 

It  may  be  said,  that  Christianity  has 
done  much  to  awaken  benevolence,  and 
that  it  has  taught  men  to  call  one  another 
brethren.  Yes,  to  call  one  another  so  ; 
but  has  it  as  yet  given  the  true  feeling  of 
brotherhood  ?  We  undoubtedly  feel  our- 
selves to  be  all  of  one  race,  and  this  is 
well.  We  trace  ourselves  up  to  one  pair, 
and  feel  the  same  blood  flowing  in  our 
veins.  But  do  we  understand  our  spirit- 
ual brotherhood  ?  Do  we  feel  ourselves 
to  be  derived  from  one  Heavenly  Parent, 
in  whose  image  we  are  all  made,  and 
whose  perfection  we  mav  constantly  ap- 
proach )  Do  we  feel  tnat  there  is  one 
divine  life  in  our  own  and  in  all  souls  ? 
This  seems  to  me  the  only  true  bond  of 
man  to  man.  Here  is  a  tie  more  sacred, 
more  enduring,  than  all  the  ties  of  this 
earth.  Is  it  felt,  and  do  we  in  conse- 
quence truly  honor  one  another  t 

Sometimes,  indeed,  we  see  men  giving 
sincere,  profound,  and  almost  unmeas- 
ured respect  to  their  fellow-creatures ; 
but  to  whom  ?  To  great  men  ;  to  men 
distinguished  by  a  broad  line  from  the 
multitude :  to  men  pre-eminent  by  genius, 
force  of  character,  daring  effort,  high 
station,  brilliant  success.  To  such  honor 
is  given  ;  but  this  is  not  to  "  honor  all 
men  ;  "  and  the  homage  paid  to  such  is 
generally  unfriendly  to  that  Christian  es- 
timate of  human  beings  for  which  I  am 
now  pleading.     The  great  are  honored  at 


the  expense  of  their  race.  They  absorb 
and  concentrate  the  world's  admiration, 
and  their  less  gifted  fellow-beings  arc 
thrown  by  their  orightness  into  a  deeper 
shade,  and  passed  over  with  a  colder 
contempt.  Now  I  have  no  desire  to 
derogate  from  the  honor  paid  to  great 
men,  but  I  say,  Let  them  not  rise  by  the 
depression  of  the  multitude.  I  say,  that 
great  men,  iustly  regarded,  exalt  our  es- 
timate of  the  human  race,  and  bind  us 
to  the  multitude  of  men  more  closely; 
and  when  they  are  not  so  regarded,  when 
they  are  converted  into  idols,  when  they 
serve  to  wean  our  interest  from  ordinary 
men,  they  corrupt  us,  they  sever  the 
sacred  bond  of  humanity  which  should 
attach  us  to  all,  and  our  characters  be- 
come vitiated  by  our  very  admiration  of 
greatness.  The  true  view  of  great  men 
IS,  that  they  are  only  examples  and  mani- 
festations of  our  common  nature,  show- 
ing what  belongs  to  all  souls,  though 
unfolded  as  yet  only  in  a  few.  The  light 
which  shines  from  them  is,  after  all,  but 
a  faint  revelation  of  the  power  which  is 
treasured  up  in  every  human  being.  They 
are  not  prodigies,  not  miracles,  but  nat- 
ural developments  of  the  human  souL 
They  are  indeed  as  men  among  children, 
but  the  children  have  a  principle  of 
growth  which  leads  to  manhood. 

That  great  men  and  the  multitude  of 
minds  are  of  one  family,  is  apparent,  I 
think,  in  the  admiration  which  the  great 
inspire  into  the  multitude.  A  sincere, 
enlightened  admiration  always  springs 
from  something  congenial  in  him  who 
feels  it  with  him  who  inspires  it.  He 
that  can  understand  and  delight  in 
greatness  was  created  to  partake  of  it ; 
the  germ  is  in  him ;  and  sometimes  this 
admiration,  in  what  we  deem  inferior 
minds,  discovers  a  nobler  spirit  than 
belongs  to  the  great  man  who  awakens 
it ;  for  sometimes  the  great  man  is  so 
absorbed  in  his  own  greatness  as  to 
admire  no  other ;  and  1  should  not  hes- 
itate to  say,  that  a  common  mind,  which 
is  yet  capable  of  a  generous  admira- 
tion, is  destined  to  rise  higher  than  the 
man  of  eminent  capacities,  who  can 
enjoy  no  power  or  excellence  but  his 
own.  When  I  hear  of  great  men,  I 
wish  not  to  separate  them  from  their 
race,  but  to  blend  them  with  it.  I  es- 
teem it  no  small  benefit  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  mind,  that  it  teaches  us  that 
the  elements  of  the  greatest  thoughts 
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ct  the  ma.n  ol  geoius  exist  in  his  hum- 
Wet  bfclhrcn,  and  that  the  faculties 
«iuck  ihe  sclcnlific  exert  in  the  pro- 
fnRdetl  discoveries  arc  precisely  the 
one  willi  those  which  common  men 
tndo^  in  the  daily  labors  of  life. 

To  show  the  grounds  on  which  the 
ib&ptioQ  to  honor  nil  men  rests,  I 
dipt  uke  .1  m'miite  survxy  of  tliat  hu- 
aiti  S    is   common   to  all, 

%kX  i  claims  to  reverence. 

leaving  tl/is  mde  range,  I  observe 
there  ts  one  principle  of  the  soul 
^  all  men  essentially  equal, 

•k*  \\\  on  a  level  as  to  means 

which  may  place  in  the 
human  l>et'ngs  those  who 
ttic  m<jst  depressed  in  worldly  con- 
ajtd  which  therefore  gives  the 
dcpr^sed  a  title  to  interest  and 
respect,  I  refer  to  the  sense  of  duty, 
€0  the  power  of  discerning  and  doing 
figfktr  to  the  moral  and  relipous  prin- 
dple,  trt  the  inward  monitor  which 
ipetks  \ti  the  name  of  God»  to  the  ca- 
picir>  <^f  \irtue  or  excellence.  This 
"  *'  ft  of  God.     We  can  con- 

tc?r.     In  seraph  and  arch- 
conceive  no  hij^her  energy 
r  of  virtue^  or  the  power 
s   after  the   will 
of  God.      This 
'loan  ail  barriers  between 
A  the  lowest  human  being: 
'      dircn.     Whoever  has 
'   this  perception  and 
-I     v.   .Hide,  has    a   bond    of 
iih  the  spiritual  world  stronger 
all  ^^i**   ti.  ..  of  nature.      He  pos- 
which,  ii  he  is  faith- 
Inl  to   rr  trry  him  forward  for 

aH'  to  him  the  improve- 

a-',  ;ne5s    of    die    highest 

It  t^  l^.t's   mf>Tnl  power  which  make.s 
all  ^  fjal,   which  anni- 

libiL  >ris  of  this  world. 

Tlifouiih  ih*s  \.\\\i  tgiiurant  and  the  poor 
03^  be<v)me  the  ^eatcst  of  the  race ; 
far  t'  he  who  is  most  true 

»l  \  duty.     It  is  not  im- 

pn>bai/jr  m  ii  inc  noblcst  human  beings 
ve  to  be  found  in  the  least  favored 
^qi^^jiIqi^  f^  ....;.....  among  those 
vhoar  lumcs  r  uttered  beyond 

liich  they  toil  and 

but  **  tM*o  mites  '^  to 

Sawa;.  '  ive  perhaps  not  even 

\m\  i»l»o  **  desire  to  te  fed  with  / 
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the  crumbs  which  fall  from  the  rich 
man^s  table  :  ^'  for  in  this  cla.ss  may 
be  found  those  who  hav^e  withstood  the 
severest  temptation,  who  have  prac- 
tised the  most  arduous  duties,  who  ^J 
have  confided  in  God  under  the  heav-  ^| 
iest  trials,  .who  have  been  most  wronged  ^B 
and  have  forgiven  most  ;  and  these  are 
the  great,  the  exalted.  It  matters  noth- 
ing what  the  particular  duties  are  to 
which  the  individual  is  called^  —  how 
minute  or  obscure  in  their  outward 
form.  Greatness  in  God's  sight  lies, 
not  in  the  extent  of  the  sphere  which 
is  filled,  or  of  the  effect  which  is  pro- 
duced, but  altogether  in  the  power  of 
virtue  in  the  soul,  in  the  energy  with 
which  God's  will  is  chosen,  with  which 
trial  is  borne,  and  goodness  loved  and 
pursued. 

The  sense  of  duty  is  the  greatest  gpft 
of  God,  The  idea  of  right  is  the 
primary  and  the  highest  revelation  of 
God  to  the  human  mind,  and  all  out- 
ward  revelations  are  founded  on  and  H 
addressed  to  it.  All  mysteries  of  sci-  ^^ 
ence  and  theolog)'  fade  away  before  the 
grandeur  of  the'  simple  perception  of 
duty  which  dawns  on  the  mind  of  the 
little  child.  That  perception  brings 
him  into  the  moral  kingdom  of  God.  ^H 
That  lays  on  him  an  everlasting  bond.  H 
He  in  whom  the  conviction  of  duty  is 
unfolded  becomes  subject  from  that 
moment  to  a  law  which  no  power  in  the 
universe  can  abrogate*  He  forms  a 
new  and  indissoluble  connection  with 
God,  that  of  an  accountable  being. 
He  be^ns  to  stand  before  an  inwani 
tribunal,  on  the  decisions  of  which  his 
whole  happiness  rests ;  he  hears  a 
voice  which,  if  faithfully  followed,  will 
guide  him  to  perfection,  and  in  neglect- 
ing which  he  brings  upon  himself  in- 
evitable misery.  We  little  understand 
the  solemnity  of  the  moral  principle  in  M 
every  human  mind.  We  think  not  how  ^ 
awful  are  its  functions.  We  forget  that 
it  is  the  germ  of  immortality'.  Did  we 
understand  it,  we  should  look  with  a 
feeling  of  reverence  on  every  being  to 
whom  it  is  given. 

Having  shown,  in  the  preceding  re- 
marks, that  there  is  a  foundation  in  the 
human  soul  for  the  honor  enjoined  in 
our  text  towards  all  men,  1  proceed  to 
observe,  that,  if  we  look  next  into  Chris* 
tianitv,  we  ^hvLll  find  this  duty  enforced 
by  new  and  still  more  solemn  coi\s\deT* 
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ations.  This  whole  religion  is  a  lesti- 
mony  to  the  worth  of  man  in  the  sight 
of  God,  to  the  importance  of  human 
nature,  to  the  infinite  purposes  far 
which  we  were  framed,  God  is  there 
set  forth  as  sending  to  the  succor  of 
his  human  family  his  Beloved  Son,  the 
h right  image  and  representative  of  his 
own  perfections  ;  and  sending  him,  not 
simply  to  roll  away  a  burden  of  pain 
and  punishment  (for  this,  however  mag- 
nified in  systems  of  theology,  is  not  his 
highest  work),  but  to  create  men  after 
that  divine  image  which  he  himself 
bears,  to  purify  the  soul  from  every 
stain^  to  communicate  to  it  new  power 
over  evil,  and  to  open  before  it  immor- 
tality as  its  aim  and  destination,  —  im- 
mortality, by  which  we  are  to  understand, 
not  merely  a  perpetual,  but  an  ever-im- 
proving and  celesiial  being.  Such  are 
the  views  of  Christianity.  And  these 
blessings  it  proffers,  not  to  a  few,  not 
to  the  educated,  not  to  the  eminent,  but 
to  all  human  beings,  to  the  poorest  and 
tlie  most  fallen;  and  we  know  that, 
through  the  power  of  its  promises,  it 
has  in  not  a  few  instances  raised  the 
most  fallen  to  true  greatness,  and  given 
I  hem  in  their  present  virtue  and  peace 
an  earnest  of  the  Heaven  which  it  un- 
folds. Such  is  Christianity.  Men, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  this  religion,  are 
beings  cared  for  by  God,  to  whom  he 
has  given  his  Son,  on  whom  he  pours 
forth  his  Spirit,  and  whom  he  has  cre- 
ated for  the  highest  good  in  the  uni- 
verse, for  patiicipation  in  hts  own 
l>erfections  and  happiness.  My  friends, 
such  is  Christianity.  Our  scepticism 
as  to  our  own  nature  cannot  quench  the 
Ijright  light  which  that  religion  sheds 
on  the  soul  and  on  the  prospects  of 
mankind  ;  and  just  as  far  as  we  receive 
its  truth,  we  shall  honor  all  men. 

I  know  1  shall  be  told  that  Christian- 
ity speaks  of  man  as  a  sinner,  and  thus 
points  him  out  to  abhorrence  and  scorn, 
i  know  it  speaks  of  human  sin,  but  it 
does  not  speak  of  this  as  indissolubly 
bound  up  with  the  soul,  as  entering  into 
the  essence  of  human  nature,  but  as  a 
temp>orary  stain,  which  it  calls  on  us  to 
wa.sh  away.  Its  greatest  doctrine  is, 
that  the  most  lost  are  recoverable,  that 
the  most  fallen  may  rise,  and  that  there 
is  no  height  of  purity,  power,  felicity  in 
the  universe,  to  which  the  gtiihiest 
mind  may  not,  through   penitence,  at- 


tain, Christianity,  indeed,  gives  us  a^ 
deeper,  keener  feeling  of  the  guilt  o|H 
mankind  than  any  other  religion.  I^^V 
the  revelation  of  perfection  in  the  char- 
acter of  Jesus  Christ,  it  shows  us  how_ 
imperfect  even  the  best  men  are.  Bii 
it  reveals  perfection  in  Jesus,  not  fa  _ 
our  discouragement,  but  as  our  model,  — ~ 
reveals  it  only  that  we  may  thirst  for  and 
approach  it.  From  Jesus  I  learn  wh 
man  is  to  become,  that  is,  if  true  to  i " 
new  light  ;  and  true  he  may  be. 

Christianity,  I  have  saicf,  shows 
as  a  sinner,  but  1   nowhere  meet  m 
those   dark   \'iews  of    our  race    which 
would  make  us  shrink  from  it  as  £n>a 
a  nest  of  venomous  reptiles.     Accon 
ing  to  the  courteous  style  of  theolo 
man   has  been   called    half    brute  and 
half  devil.     But  this  is  a  per\^crse  and 
pernicious  exaggeration.     The  brute,  as 
it  is  called,  that  is,  animal,  appetite  i*_ 
indeed  strong  in  human  beings  ;  but  " 
there  nothing  within  us  but  appctite^_ 
Is  there  nothing  to  war  with  it  .^      Does 
this  constitute  the  essence  of  the  souJ  ? 
Is  it  not  rather  an  accident^  the  result 
of  the  mind's  union  with  matter?      Is 
not  its  spring  in  the  body,  and  may  it 
not   be    expected    to    perish   with    the 
body?     In  addition  to  animal  propeQ 
si  tie's,   I   see  the  tendency  to   crin  " 
excess  in  all  men's  passions,     I  see  ] 
one  only,  but  many    tempters  in 
human  heart.     Nor  am   1   insensible 
the  fearful  power  of  these  enemies  to 
our  virtue.      But    is    there   nothing  in 
man  but  temptation,  but  propensity  I  * 
sin  ?       Are    there    no    counterworkin 
powers  ?   no  attractions  in  virtue  ?    no 
tendencies  to  God  ?  no  sympathies  with 
HOiTow  ?    no    reverence   for  greatness  J" 
no    moral    conflicts?    no    triumphs 
principle  ?     This  very  strength  of  temp-" 
tation  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of   the 
indications     of    man's    greatness, 
shows  a  being  framed  to  make  progres 
through  difficulty*   suffering,   and  con 
flict :  that  is,  it  shows  a  being  designe 
for  the  highest   order  of   virtues  ;    fo 
we  all  feel  by  an  unerring  instinct  that 
virtue  is  elevated  in  proportion  to  the 
obstacles   which   it   surmounts,    to   ih ' 
power  with  which  it  is  chosen  and  he 
fast.     I   see  men  placed  by  their  Cr 
tor  on  a  field  of  battle,  but  compasse 
with  peril  that  they  may  triumph  ov 
it ;    and,  though  often   overborne,  st 
summoned  to    new  efforts^  still    privl- 
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anoroach    the  Source  of   all 
'  seek  *^  grace  in  time  of 
Dcci  Ul   addressed  in  tones  of 

ttCOungrmeDi  bv  a  celestial  Leader, 
■lo  hn?  himself  fought  and  conquered, 
ifld  '  h  to  them  his  own  crown 

d  r.  ,ss  and  victory. 

Froni  Liicse  brief  views  of  human 
Qltsfc  and  of  Christianity,  you  will  see 
^  grounds  of  the  solemn  obligation 
dL  boQirnng  all  men,  of  attachin^^  ing. 
attc  tstpoftancc  to  human  nature,  and  of 
iK>aiecttQg  It,  even  in  its  present  infant, 
fMnfev  tottering  state.  This  sentiment 
of  Jiocior  Of  rcftpcct  fur  human  beini^s 
lElilkcs  me  more  and  more  as  essential 
lotlic  Christian  character  1  conceive 
Ita  X  more  thorougjh  understanding 
4im1  a  more  faithful  culture  of  this 
•ould  do  very  much  to  carry  forward  the 
diarEli  and  the  world.  In  truth,  I  attach 
lotltii  sentiment  such  importance,  that 
I  measure  by  its  progress  the  progress 
of  sodiety.  I  judge  of  public  events 
i«jr  mucn  by  their  bearing  on  this,  I 
GrtrmaSe  political  revolutions  chiefly  by 
tiler  tendency  to  exalt  men's  conce|>- 
tidas  of  their  nature,  and  to  inspire 
dttm  with  respect  for  one  another's 
dikiiA.  Tlic  present  stupendous  move* 
luefitA  in  Europe  naturally  suggest »  and 
^faaoi^t  force  upon  me,  tnis  illustnition 
el  tlie  importance  which  1  have  given 
to  %hc  sentiment  enjoined  in  our  text, 
"'^w  mc  t'>  detain  you  a  few  moments 

h.i:  then.  1  ask,  which  makes 

:nl  revolutionary  movement 
interesting?  I  answer,  that 
^  it  the  principle  of  respect  for 
hmimn  nttlnre  and  for  the  human  race 
f^iore  powerfully,  and 
tes  its  chief  interest, 
indications,  that  the 
4  to  a  consciousness 
of  what  it  is  made 
cment  1  see  man  bc- 
a  higher  object.  I 
10  the  conviction  of 
Icslructible  rights  of 
-:  I  see  the  tfawning 
,  i  ip!c,  that  the  individ- 
oo<  made  to  be  the  instrument  of 
b«t  to  govern  himself  by  an  in- 
law, and  lo  advance  towards  his 
perlection ;  that  he  belongs  to 
acid  to  God,  and  to  no  hum  in 
V  know*  indeed,  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  worlds  thtse  cyn- 
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ceptions  are  exceedingly  unsettled  and 
obscure  ;  and,  in  truth,  little  effort  has 
hitherto  been  made  to  place  them  in  a 
clear  light,  and  to  give  them  a  definite 
and  pnictical  form  in  men's  minds. 
The  multitude  know  not  with  any  dis- 
tinct ncj^s  what  they  want.  Imagination, 
unschooled  by  reason  and  experience, 
dazzles  them  with  bright  but  baseless 
visions.  They  are  driven  onward  with 
a  perilous  violence,  by  a  vague  con- 
sciousness of  not  havmg  found  their 
element  ;  by  a  \^gue  yet  noble  faith  in 
a  higher  good  than  they  have  attained  ; 
by  impatience  under  restraints  which 
they  feel  lo  be  degrading.  In  this  vio- 
lence, however,  there  is  nothing  strange, 
nor  ought  it  to  discourage  us.  It  is, 
1  believe,  universally  true,  that  great 
principles,  in  their  first  development, 
manifest  themselves  irregularly.  It  is 
so  in  religion.  In  history  we  often 
see  rchgion,  especially  after  long  de- 
pression, breaking  out  in  vehemence 
and  enthusiasm,  sometimes  stirring  up 
bloody  conflicts,  and  through  struggles 
establishing  a  calmer  empire  over  soci- 
ety. In  like  manner,  political  history 
shows  us  that  men's  consciousness  of 
their  rights  and  essential  equality  has  at 
first  developed  itself  passionately.  Still 
the  consciousness  is  a  noble  one,  and 
the  presage  of  a  better  social  state. 

Am  I  asked,  what  I  hope  from  the  pres* 
ent  revolutionary  movements  in  Europe  ? 
I  answer,  that  I  hope  a  good  which  in- 
cludes all  others,  and  which  almost  hides 
all  others  from  my  view.  I  hope  the  sub- 
version of  institutions  by  which  the  true 
bond  between  man  and  man  has  been 
more  or  less  dissolved,  by  which  the  will 
of  one  or  a  few  has  broken  down  the  will, 
the  heart,  the  conscience  of  the  many; 
and  I  hope  that,  in  the  place  of  these, 
are  to  grow  up  institutions  which  will 
express  cherish,  and  spread  far  and  wide 
a  just  respect  for  human  nature,  which 
will  strengthen  in  men  a  consciousness 
of  their  powers,  duties,  and  rights,  which 
will  train  the  individual  to  moral  and  re- 
ligious independence,  which  will  propi^se 
as  their  end  the  elevation  of  all  orders  of 
the  community,  and  which  will  give  full 
scope  to  the  best  minds  in  this  work  of 

feneral  improvement.  I  do  not  say  that 
expect  it  to  be  suddenly  realized.  The 
sun,  which  is  to  bring  on  a  brighter  day, 
is  rising  in  thick  and  threatemng  cVouds, 
Perhaps  the  minds  of  men  were  neve:! 
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more  unquiet  than  at  the  present  moment. 
Still  I  do  not  despair.  That  a  higher 
order  of  ideas  or  principles  is  beginning 
to  be  unfolded;  that  a  wider  philan- 
thropy is  beginning  to  triumph  over  the 
distinctions  of  ranks  and  nations;  that 
a  new  feeling  of  what  is  due  to  the  igno- 
rant', poor,  and  depraved,  has  sprung  up ; 
that  the  right  of  every  human  being  to 
such  an  education  as  shall  call  forth  his 
best  faculties,  and  train  him  more  and 
more  to  control  himself,  is  recognized  as 
it  never  was  before ;  and  that  govern- 
ment is  more  and  more  regarded  as  in- 
tended not  to  elevate  the  few,  but  to 
guard  the  rights  of  all ;  that  these  great 
revolutions  m  principle  have  commenced 
and  are  spreading,  who  can  deny  t  and  to 
me  they  are  prophetic  of  an  improved 
condition  of  human  nature  and  human 
affairs.  —  O,  that  this  melioration  might 
be  accomplished  without  blood !  As  a 
Christian,  I  feel  a  misgiving,  when  I  re- 
joice in  any  good,  however  great,  for 
which  this  fearful  price  has  been  paid. 
In  truth,  a  good  so  won  is  necessarily 
imperfect  and  generally  transient.  War 
may  subvert  a  despotism,  but  seldom 
builds  up  better  institutions.  Even  when 
joined,  as  in  our  own  histor)',  with  high 
principles,  it  inflames  and  leaves  behind 
It  passions  which  make  liberty  a  feverish 
conflict  of  jealous  parties,  and  which  ex- 
pose a  people  to  the  tyranny  of  faction 
under  the  forms  of  freedom.  Few  things 
impair  men's  reverence  for  human  nature 
more  than  war ;  and  did  I  not  see  other 
and  holier  influences  than  the  sword 
working  out  the  regeneration  of  the  race, 
I  should  indeed  despair. 

In  this  discourse  I  have  spoken  of  the 
grounds  and  importance  of  that  honor  or 
respect  which  is  due  from  us,  and  en- 
joined on  us.  towards  all  human  beings. 
The  various  forms  in  which  this  princi- 
ple is  to  be  exercised  or  manifested,  I 
want  time  to  enlarge  on.  I  would  only 
say,  **  Honor  all  men."  Honor  man, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
earthly  course.  Honor  the  child.  Wel- 
come into  being  the  infant,  with  a  feel- 
ing of  its  mysterious  grandeur,  with  the 
feeling  that  an  immortal  existence  has 
begun,  that  a  spirit  has  been  kindled 
which  is  never  to  be  quenched.  Honor 
the  child.  On  this  principle  all  good 
education  rests.  Never  shall  we  learn 
to  train  up  the  child  till  we  take  it  in 
our  arms,  as  Jesus  did,  and  feel  distinctly 


that  *'*'  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heavec  ^ 
In  that  short  sentence  is  taught  the  spirit 
of  the  true  system  of  education  ;  and  for 
want  of  understanding  it,  little  effectual 
aid,  I  fear,  is  vet  pven  to  the  heavenly 
principle  in  the  infant  soul.  —  Again. 
Honor  the  poor.  This  sentiment  of  re- 
spect is  essential  to  improving  the  con- 
nection between  the  more  and  less 
prosperous  conditions  of  society.  This 
alone  makes  beneficence  trulv  godlike. 
Without  it,  almsgiving  degrades  the  re- 
ceiver. We  must  learn  how  slight  and 
shadowy  are  the  distinctions  between  us 
and  the  poor ;  and  that  the  last  in  out- 
ward condition  may  be  first  in  the  best 
attributes  of  humanity.  A  fraternal  union, 
founded  on  this  deep  conviction,  and  in- 
tended to  lift  up  and  strengthen  the  ex- 
posed and  tempted  poor,  is  to  do  infinitely 
more  for  that  suffering  class  than  all  our 
artificial  associations ;  and  till  Christi- 
anity shall  have  breathed  into  us  this 
spint  of  respect  for  our  nature,  where- 
ever  it  is  found,  we  shall  do  them  little 
good.  I  conceive  that,  in  the  present 
low  state  of  Christian  virtue,  we  little 
apprehend  the  power  which  might  be 
exerted  over  the  fallen  and  destitute  by 
a  benevolence  which  should  truly,  thor- 
oughly recognize  in  them  the  image  of 
God. 

Perhaps  none  of  us  have  yet  heard  or 
can  comprehend  the  tone  of  voice  in 
which  a  man,  thoroughly  impressed  with 
this  sentiment,  would  speak  to  a  fellow- 
creature.  It  is  a  language  hardly  known 
on  earth ;  and  no  eloquence,  I  believe, 
has  achieved  such  wonders  as  it  is  des- 
tined to  accomplish.  I  must  stop,  though 
I  have  but  begun  the  application  of  the 
principle  which  I  have  urged.  I  will 
close  as  I  began,  with  saying,  that  the 
great  revelation  which  man  now  needs 
is  a  revelation  of  man  to  himself.  The 
faith  which  is  most  wanted  is  a  faith  in 
what  we  and  our  fellow-beings  may  be- 
come,—  a  faith  in  the  divine  germ  or 
principle  in  every  soul.  In  regard  to 
most  of  what  are  called  the  mysteries  of 
religion,  we  may  innocently  be  ignorant 
But  the  mvstery  within  ourselves,  the 
mystery  o(  our  spiritual,  accountable, 
immortal  nature,  it  behoves  us  to  explore. 
Happy  are  they  who  have  begun  to  pene- 
trate it,  and  in  whom  it  has  awakened 
feelings  of  awe  towards  themselves,  and 
of  deep  interest  and  honor  towards  their 
fellow-creatures. 
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Disc&urse  delivered  before  the  Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches,^ 
Boston,  April  9,  1835* 


1 1  "Tlie  clKiit  cil  the  Lnfd  is  tipon   me^ 
I  K«  tnili  moialed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel 

We  arc  mcl  togctlicr  on  the  first  an- 
tiifaisafy  of  ihc  Bcnc%iDlenl  Fraternity 
[if  Diiircbca, — an  institution  formed  foV 
Ite  purpose  ol  providing  a  ministry  for 
flbe  poor,  snd  nf  thtrs  communicating 
i  and  to  the  most 

destitute  i  inunity.  We 

maj  wdl  ih^uk  Lrud  tur  livmg  in  a  state 
at  tocscly  io  which  such  a  design  finds 
cwdlal  support.  We  should  rejoice  in 
dds  tokeo  of  human  pro|,Tess.  Man  has 
llivsys  felt  fcir  the  outward  wants  and 
fltflcrioicA  ol  man.  This  institu'tion 
ihovm  ihT*  '  ~  -  ntive  to  tlie  higher  ca- 
oadtiMy  1  r  cravinp^  of  his  fel- 

lnp4ieiQ^«  i  •••:»  institution  is  one  of 
llbe  forms  to  which  the  spirit  of  Christi- 
alfyWcmbodii  '1  — »  spirit  of  reverence 
tadWc  for  111  ^hjI,  of  sympathy 

with  Its  faJI»  '.'  desire  fur  its  re- 


Ok  Ata  occasion  there  is  but  one  topic 
of  wblcii  I  can  spealc.  and  that  is  the 
ol  the  po*>r  as  moral,  spiritual 
:  aii4  it  is  a  topic  on  which  1 
with  a  iTonsdnusness  of  insuffi- 
deacj.  71      "  1 1 ward  and  world- 

|f  dkiWft  :  end.    1  can  look 

farooi^wrii  ifik,     lean  meet 

mmo^ed  the  using  forms   of 

SfflliJy dignity  ,  *.UL  Liic  immortal  princi- 
ple la  tke  bcart  of  the  poorest  human 
Mi»|»  T  ir.nr*x>-  T,  ,%itl,  awc.  Thcre  I 
•er  4  my  faculties  are 

lofL  a.e,  before  which 

t^  r'  f  the  world  and  the  out- 

^  is  a  span.  I  say  that  I 
not  surrendering  myself  to 
itjofi :  I  have  a  consciousness  of 
•if  ra titer  a  consciousness  of  fall- 
fl^^beacaih  the  truth.  I  feci  then,  my 
aooaiprteocy  to  he  just  to  this  subject 
lat  vc  fOilAC  do  what  we  can  No  testi- 
aoB^,  liowercr  feeble,    if   lifted   up  in 


«t  tL     I  Ain 


sincerity  in  behalf  of  great  principles  ts 
ever  lost.  1  hrough  weak  man,  if  sancti* 
fied  by  a  simple,  humble  love  of  truth,  a 
higher  Power  than  man's  is  pleased  to 
work.  May  that  Power  overshadow  us. 
and  work  within  us,  and  open  every  soul 
to  truth  J 

To  awaken  a  spiritual  interest  in  the 
poor,  this  is  my  object.  I  wish  not  to 
diminish  your  sympathy  with  their  out- 
ward condition :  1  would  increase  it. 
But  their  physical  sufferings  arc  not 
their  chief  evils.  The  great  calamity  of 
the  poor  is  not  their  poverty,  understand- 
ing this  word  in  the  usual  sense,  but  the 
tendency  of  their  privations,  and  of  their 
social  rank,  to  degradation  of  mind.  Give 
them  the  Christian  spirit,  and  their  lot 
would  not  be  intolerable.  Remove  from 
them  the  misery  which  they  bring  on 
themselves  by  evil-doing,  and  separate 
from  their  inevitable  sufferings  the  ag- 
gravations which  come  from  crime,  and 
their  burden  would  be  light  compared 
with  what  now  oppresses  them. 

The  outward  condition  of  the  poor  is 
a  hard  one,  I  mean  not  to  criticise  it 
with  the  apathy  of  the  stoic,  to  deny 
that  pain  is  an  evil,  privation  a  loss  of 
eood.  But  when  I  compare  together 
different  classes  as  existing  at  this  mo- 
ment in  the  civilized  world,  I  cannot 
think  the  difference  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  in  regard  to  mere  physical 
suffering,  so  great  as  is  sometimes  im- 
agined That  some  of  the  indigent 
among  us  die  of  scanty  food  is  undoubt- 
edly true  ;  but  vastly  more  in  this  com- 
munity die  from  eating  loo  much  than 
from  eating  too  little  ;  vastly  more  from 
excess  than  starvation.  So  as  to  cloth- 
ing, many  shiver  from  want  of  defences 
against  the  cold;  but  there  is  vastly 
more  suffering  among  the  rich  from  ab- 
surd and  criminal  modes  of  dress,  which 
fashion  has  sanctioned,  than  among  the 
poor  froin  deficiency  of  raimeuL    Out 
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daughters   are  oftener  brought   to  the 
grave  by  their  rich  attire  than  our  beg- 
gars by  their  nakedness.     So  the  poor 
are  often  overworked ;  but  they  suffer 
less  than  many  among  the  rich  who  have 
no  work  to  do,  no  interesting  object  to 
fiil  np  hfe,  to  satisfy  the  infinite  cravings 
of  man  for  action.      According  to  our 
present  modes  of  education^  how  many 
of  our  daughters  are  victims  of  €nnui,  a 
[misery  imknmvn  to  the  poor,  and  more 
[intolerable  than  the  weariness  of  exces- 
halve  toil !     The  idle  young  man  spend- 
ling  the  day  in  exhibiting  his  person  in 
[tJie  street' ought  not  to  excite  the  envy 
of  the  overtasked  poor ;  and  this  cum- 
berer  of  tlie  ground  is  found  exclusively 
among  the  rich, 

1  repeat  it,  the  condition  of  the  poor 
deserves  sympathy  ;  but  let  us  not,  by 
lexaggeration  of  its  pams,  turn  away  our 
I-ininds  from  the  great  inward  sources  of 
f their  miscrj'.  In  this  city,  the  condition 
[of  a  majority  of  the  indigent  is  such  as 
Iwould  be  thought  eligible  elsewhere. 
T Insure  to  a  European  peasant  an  abun- 
I  dance  of  wheaten  bread  through  every 
season  of  the  year,  and  he  would  bless 
fhis  easy  lot.  Among  us,  many  a  poor 
["family,  if  doomed  to  live  on  bread,  would 
Imurmur  at  its  hard  fare  ;  and  accord- 
ringly  the  table  of  the  indigent  is  daily 
[spread  with  condiments  and  viands 
ihardly  known  in  the  cottage  of  the  trans- 
latlantic  laborer.  The  Grcenlander  and 
I  Laplander,  dwelling  in  huts,  and  living 
|on  food  compared  with  which  theaccom- 
nodattons  of  our  poor  are  abundant,  arc 
imore  than  content.  They  would  not  ex- 
Ichange  tlieir  wastes  for  our  richest  soils 
[and  proudest  cities.  It  is  not.  then,  the 
fphysical  suffering  of  the  poor,  but  their 
I  relation  to  the  rest  of  society,  —  the  want 
iJOf  means  of  inward  life,  the  degrading 
I  influences  of  their  position,  —  to  which 
their  chief  misery  is  to  be  traced. 

Let  not  the  condition  of  the  poor  be 
.spoken  of  as  necessarily  wretclved.  Give 
■them  the  Christian  spirit,  and  they  would 
llind  in  their  lot  the  chief  elements  of 
EcockI  For  example,  the  domestic  affec- 
Itions  may  and  do  grow  up  among  the 
[poor,  anci  these  are  to  alJ  of  us  the  chief 
laprings  of  earthly  happiness.  And  it 
l.descrves  consideration  that  the  poor 
Ihave  their  advantages  as  well  as  disad- 
[ vantages  in  respect  to  domestic  ties, 
[Their  narrow  condition  obliges  them  to 
more  for  one  another  than  is  done 


among  the  rich  ;  and  this  necessity,  a^ 
well  known,  sometimes  gives  a  vi; 
and  tenderness  to  the  love  of  parent 
and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  n( 
always  found  in  the  luxurious  class< 
where  wealth  destroys  this  mutual  d< 
pendence,  this  need  of  mutual  help.  K 
let  it  be  said  that  the  poor  cannot  cnji 
domestic  happiness  for  want  of  the  mej 
of  educating  their  children,  A  sou 
moral  judgment  is  of  more  value  in  e 
cation  than  all  wealth  and  all  talei 
For  want  of  this,  the  children  of  men 
genius  and  opulence  are  often  the  woi 

I  trained  in  the  community  ;  and  if,  by 

',  labors,  we  can  communicate  this  m< 
soundness  to  the  poor,  we  shall  open 
among  them  the  fountain  of  the  only 
pure  domestic  fehcity. 

In  this  country,  the  poor  might  enjo; 

j  the  most  important  advantages  of  tf' 

!  rich  had  they  the  moral  and  religi< 
cultivation    consistent    with    their    li 

I  Books  find  their  way  into  every  housi 
however  mean  ;  and  especially  that  ' 

I  which  contains  more  nutriment  for  ll 
intellects  imagination,  and  heart,  than 
others,  —  I  mean,  of  course,  the  BibI 

'  And  i  am  confident  that  among  the 
are   those  who  find   in   that  one 
more  enjoyment,  mort;  awakening  trui 
more  lofty  and  beautiful  imagerVi  m< 
cuhure  to  the  whole  soul,  than  thous; 

I  of  the  educated   find  in    their  gem 
studies,  and  vastly  more  than  miilioj 
among  the  rich  find  in  that  superfii  ' 
transitory  literature  which  consumes 
their  reading  hours. 

Even  the  pleasures  of  a  refined 
are  not  denied  to  the  poor,  but  might 
easily  be  opened   to   them   by  a  wise 
moral  culture.     True,  their  rooms 
not  lined  with  works  of  art;    but 
Hving  beautv  of  nature  opens  on  the  ey 
of  all  her  cdildren  ;  and  we  know,  from 
the  history  of  self  educated  genius,  that 
sometimes   the    inhabitant  of  a  hovel, 
looking   out    on    the    serene   sky, 
illumined  cloud,  the  setting  sun,  has 
cei%^ed  into  his  rapt  spirit  impressioi 
of    divine    majesty   and    loveliness,   to 
which  the  burning  words  of  poetr\'  give 
but  faint  utterance.     True,  the  rich  may 
visit  distant  scenery,  and  feed  their  eyes 
on  llie  rarest  and  most  stupendous 
fcstations  of  creative  power ;  but  thee; 
and  common  sky  reveal,  in  some  of  the! 
changeful  aspects,  a  grandeur  as  awfl 
as  Niagara  or  the  Andes  ;  and  no:hii 
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a  iruitiog  to  ihe  poor  man  in  his  ordi- 
flvy  fmilS  but  a  more  spiritual  eye  to 
I  ^Uoicrrn    I  I..-  iuty  which  has   never  yet 
bftf^  d    in   the   most   inspired 

pork  ^>ture  or  paintings 

Thus  for  the  poor,  as  for  all  men, 
rtcre  are  provisions  for  happiness  ;  and 
.  that  their  happiness 
.tity.  It  is  more  hon- 
6(ai)l€  to  be  cuatent  with  few  outward 
than  with  many ;  to  be  cheerful 
t  priva^tion  than  amid.st  overflowing 
plenty,  A  poor  man,  living  on  bread 
4id  inter    '  c  he  will  not  ask  for 

:  ihai  tenance  requires,  and 

J  a  t^iijcf  *.iicerful  life  throug^h  his 
bmevoleot  sympathies,  his  joy  in  duty, 
kb  tf*-*  '"  ^  iod.  is  one  of  the  true  he- 
roes e,  and  understands  better 
ikc  rr  ^  "'^rariL'ss  than  we,  who 
C3ftr>  s  we  clothe  our- 
yi\\'  ,  ^  I  tare  sumptuously 
,,  — unless  we  surround,  dc- 
i  adorn  ourselves  with  all  the 
|iM«ici»  of  aature  and  art  His  scanti- 
oetA  ol  outward  means  is  a  sign  of  in- 
ward fulness,  whibt  the  slavery  in  which 
atfisi  of  t)s  live  to  luxuries  and  accom- 
ttod,'                  >\vs  the  poverty  within. 

]  1  :i  the  fair  side  of  the  poor 

Mu's  v*\  \  nave  shown  the  advantages 
flaruriS  within  his  reach  ;  but  I  do  not 
tiKrclcirc  call  him  happy.  His  advan- 
tages arc  too  commonly  lost  for  want  of 
ioiirard  culture.  The  ix)or  are  gener.ally 
vretched,  with  many  means  of  goocf, 
Tliiok  ftot  that  I  mean  to  throw  one 
tskc  color  on  their  actual  state.  It  is 
auKtable  riiough  to  awaken  deep  s)^- 
puhy ;  but  their  misery  springs  not 
to  BKOch  from  physical  causes,  which 
be  withstood,  as  from  moral 
Ilic  moral  influences  of  their 
CBmfi^ao,  of  their  rank  in  society,  of 
Adr  coofljcctioo  with  other  classes,  — 
die»e  are  more  terrible  than  hunger  or 
ookj,  amj  to  these  I  desire  to  turn  your 
cticf  regard 

What,  thco,  are  the  moral  influences 
il  poverty.  Its  influences  on  character, 
«1ltch  dcaerve  our  chief  attention  ?  As 
fgif  f.i  .1.  ,,..♦.»  f^|^[  effects,  I  would 
4|mk!  rst  place,  that  it  im- 

-^     self' respect      I 
re;  «ow,  that  the  in- 

•f  try  do  much   to 

•;  of  poverty  ;  but 
•feQ]  r  -  I requeni  debase* 

^BOL     it  i»  hM^  for  AUiy  of  us  to  inter- 


ilitiilioii^  i 


pret  justly  our  own  nature,  and  how 
peculiarly  hard  for  the  poor !  Unin- 
structed  in  the  import  and  dignity  of 
their  rational  and  moral  powers,  they 
natural  I V  measure  themselves  by  their 
outward  rank.  Living  amidst  the  wor- 
shippers of  wealth,  they  naturally  feel 
as  if  degraded  by  the  want  of  it  They 
read  in  the  looks,  tones,  and  manners 
of  the  world  the  evidences  of  being  re- 
garded as  an  inferior  race,  and  want 
inward  force  to  repel  this  cruel,  dis- 
heartening falsehood.  They  hear  the 
■word  respectable  confined  to  other  con- 
ditions, and  the  word  ioiu  applied  to 
their  own.  Now,  habitual  subjection  to 
slight  or  contempt  is  crushing  to  the 
spirit.  It  is  exceedingly  hru-d  for  a  hu- 
min  being  to  comprehend  and  appre- 
ciate himself  amidst  outward  humiliation. 
There  is  no  greater  man  than  he  who  is 
true  to  himself  when  all  around  deny 
and  forsake  him.  Can  we  wonder  that 
the  poor,  thus  abandoned,  should  iden- 
tify themselves  with  their  lot,  ^  that  in 
their  rags  they  should  see  the  sign  of 
inward  as  well  as  outward  degrada* 
tion  ? 

Another  cause  which  blights  their  self- 
respect  is  their  dependence  for  pecu- 
niar>'  aid.  It  is  hard  to  ask  alms  and 
re  tarn  an  erect  mind.  Dependence 
breeds  servility,  and  he  who  has 
stooped  to  another  cannot  be  just  to 
himself.  The  want  of  self-respect  is  a 
preparation  for  every  evil.  Degraded 
in  their  own  and  others'  esteem,  the 
poor  are  removed  from  the  salutary  re- 
straint of  opinion ;  and,  having  no  caste 
to  lose,  no  honor  to  forfeit  often  aban- 
don themselves  recklessly  to  the  gross- 
est vice. 

2,  The  condition  of  the  poor  is  tin- 
friendly  to  the  action  and  unfolding  of 
the  intellect— a  sore  calamity  to  a  ra- 
tional being.  In  most  men,  indeed,  the 
intellect  is  narrowed  by  exclusive  cares 
for  the  body.  In  most  the  conscious- 
ness of  its  excellence  is  crushed  by  the 
low  uses  to  which  it  is  perpetually 
doomed.  But  still,  in  most  a  degree  of 
activity  is  given  to  the  mind  by  the  vari- 
ety and  extent  of  their  plans  for  wealth 
or  subsistence.  The  bodily  wants  of 
most  carry  them  in  a  measure  into  the 
future^  engage  them  in  enterprises  re- 
quiring invention,  sagacity,  and  skill 
It  is  the  unhappiness  of  the  poor  iVt^l 
they^e  absorbed  in  immedirilc  wants, 
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in  provisions  for  the  passing  day,  in  ob- 
taining the  next  meal,  or  in  throwing  off 
a  present  burden.  Accordingly  their 
faculties  ''live  and  mo\e,'*  or  rather 
pine  and  perish,  in  the  present  moment- 
Hope  and  imagination,  the  wings  of  the 
soul,  carryin)^  it  forward  and  upward, 
Ianj;uish  in  the  poor  ;  for  the  future  is 
uninviting.  The  darkness  of  the  pres- 
ent broods  over  coming  years.  The 
great  idea  which  stirs  up  in  other  men 
a  world  of  thovtght,  the  idea  of  a  better 
lot,  has  almost  faded  from  the  poor 
mans  mind.  He  almost  ceases  to  hope 
for  his  children,  as  well  as  for  himself. 
Even  parental  love,  to  many  the  chief 
quickencr  of  the  intellect,  stagnates 
through  despair.  Thus  poverty  starves 
the  mind. 

And  there  is  another  way  in  which  it 
produces  this  effect,  particularly  worthy 
the  notice  of  this  assembly.  The  poor 
have  no  society  beyond  their  own  class. 
—  that  is,  beyond  those  who  are  crjn- 
fined  to  iheir  own  narrow  field  of  thought. 
We  all  know  that  it  is  contact  with  other 
minda,  and  especially  with  the  more 
active  and  soaring,  from  which  the  in- 
tellect receives  its  chief  impulse.  Few 
of  us  could  escape  the  paralyzing  in- 
fluence of  perpetual  intercourse  with 
the  uncultivated,  sluggish,  and  narrow- 
minded  ;  and  here  we  see — what  1  wish 
particularly  to  bring  to  view — how  the 
poor  suffer  from  the  boasted  civilization 
of  our  times,  which  is  built  so  much  on 
the  idea  of  property.  In  communities 
little  advanced  in  opulence,  no  impassa- 
ble barrier  separates  different  classes,  as 
among  ourselves.  The  least  improved 
are  not  thrown  to  a  distance  from  those 
who,  through  natural  endowment  or  pe- 
culiar excitement,  think  more  strongly 
than  the  rest ;  and  why  should  such  di- 
vision exist  anywhere  ?  How  cruel  and 
unchristian  are  the  pride  and  prejudice 
which  form  the  enlightened  into  a  caste, 
and  leave  the  ignorant  and  depressed  to 
strengthen  and  propagate  ignorance  and 
error  without  end  ! 

3.  I  proceed  to  another  evil  of  pov- 
erty,—  its  disastrous  influence  on  the 
domestic  altections.  Kindle  these  afifec- 
tions  in  the  poor  man's  hut,  and  you 
give  him  the  elements  of  the  best  earthly 
happiness.  But  the  more  delicate  sen- 
timents find  much  to  chill  them  in  the 
abodes  of  indigence,  A  family  crowded 
into  a  single  and  often  narrow  apart- 


ment, which  must  answer  at  once  the  J 
ends  of  parlor,  kitchen,  bed-room,  nur 
sery,  and  hospital,  must,  without  gre 
energy  and  self-respect,  want  nealnessj^ 
order,  and  comfort     Its  members 
perpetually  exposed  to  annoying,  petty 
interference.     The  decencies  of  life  can 
be  with  difficulty  observed.     Woman,  a 
drudge,  and  in  dirt  loses  her  attractions. 
The  young  grow  up  without  the  modest 
reserve  and  delicacy  of  feeling  in  wbidi 
purity   finds   so   much   of   its   defence. 
Coarseness  of   manners  and  language, 
too  sure  a  consequence  of  a  mode  of  hfe 
which  allows  no  seclusion,  becomes  the 
habit  almost  of  childhood,  and  hardens 
the  mind  for  vicious  intercourse  in  fut- 
ure years.     The  want  of  a  neat,  orderly 
home  is  among  the  chief  evils  of  the 
poor.     Crowded  in  filth,  they  cease  to 
respect  one  another.     The  social  aifcc 
tions   wither    amidst    perpetual    nois 
confusion,  and  clashing  interests.      Ill 
these  respects,  the  poor  often  fare  worsi 
than  the  uncivilized.     True,  the   latte 
has  a  ruder  hut,  but  his  habits  and  taste 
lead  him  to  live  abroad.     Around  him  is"" 
a  boundless,  unoccupied  nature,  where 
he  ranges  at  will,  and  gratifies  his  pas- 
sion fur   liberty.       Hardened   from    in- 
fancy against  tne  elements,  he  hves  in 
the  bright  light  and  pure  air  of  heavea 
In  the  city,  the  poor  man  must  choose 
between  his  close  room  and  the  narrow 
street.      The   appropriation   of    almos^ 
every  spot  on  earth  to  private  use,  s 
the  habits  of  society,  do  not  allow  him  1 
gather  his  family,  or  meet  his  tribe,  1 
der  a  spreading  tree.     He  has  a  Hon 
without  the  comforts  of  home.     He  < 
not  cheer  it  by  inviting  his  neighbors  1 
share  his  repast.     He  has  few  topics  ( 
conversation  with  his  wife  and  children 
except  their  common  wants.     Ol  consQ 
que  nee,  sensual  pleasures  are  the  onii 
means  of  ministering  to  that  craving  fof 
enjoyment  which  can  never  be  destroyed 
in  human  nature.     These  pleasures,  i| 
other  dwellings,  arc  more  or  less  refine 
by  taste.     The  table  is  spread  with  nca 
ness  and  order  :  and  a  decency  pervade 
the  meal,  which  shows  that  man  is  moP 
than   a  creature  of   sense.      The 
man's  table,  strewed  with  broken 
and  seldom  approached  with  courtes 
and    self-respect,   serves    too  often    t^ 
nourish  only  a  selfish,  animal  life,  ajid 
to  bring  the  partakers  of  it  still  nearer  to 
the  brute,     1  speak  not  of  what  is  nee- 
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TMiiX  un'wrsal ;  for  poverty,  under 

cs.  niav  ftnd  a  heaven 

'  :  but  I  speak  of  ten- 

lie  stron^^,  ana  which  only 

_ious  influence  can  over- 

f  I  prnrrcd  to  another  unhappy  in- 
^  iliicr?  \  on  tJic  poor.     They  live 

Lia  Li  \nd  in  the  midst  of  innu- 

t>ic  L»s  and  gratifi cations 

aj  beyond  their  reach, 

conr4L'ciii:ni    with    the    affluent, 
fiot   clo^c  enough   for  spiritual 
ition,   is    near  enough   to  in- 
aiipetites.  desires,  wants,  which 
t  DC  sitit^lied      From  their  cheer- 
lot  rooins  they  look  out  on  the  abo^les 
At  djeir  { old,  coarse  meaJ, 
ear  onveying  others 

r  plenty,  crowned 
rkiing  wines,  and  fragrant  with 
^  Jicacies  of  every  clime.  Fainting 
I  foU  they  meet  others  unburdenec^ 
U»cy  think,  with  a  labor  or  a  care. 
Iter  led  tliat  aJI  life's  prizes  have  fallen 
laotnen.  Hence  bumin;; desire.  Hence 
faroodini;  discontent  Hence  envy  and 
kitr«L  Hence  crime,  iustiJied  in  a 
Busuie  to  their  own  minds,  by  what 
MCai  to  them  the  unjust  and  cruel  in- 
•opaAti^  of  social  life  Here  are  some 
ac  Hit  iBkKenes  of  civilization.  The  un- 
dittiaed  nua  b  not  exasperated  by  the 
pftacnctf  d  conditions  happier  than  his 
own.  Thtrc  Is  no  disproportion  between 
Ubkiejii.  ss  and  his  lot  Among 

t]ic  poot  :  roportion   is   infinite. 

Y«a  3^  adders tand  how  much  we  judge 
OCT  lot  hT,-  romparison.  Thus  the  very 
Kfife  ha   century  ago  seemed 

»  ti  -  luxurious,  seem  now  to 

»8ltlLiica  h^dly  comfortable,  because 
MffDigjided  by  more  commodious  and 
tcmiiful  '  '"  s  Wc  little  think  of 
she  i)oon  >  the  poor  by  the  con- 

^^:§&f  0(  xnc  rjLii  They  are  preyed  on 
iif  arti6cia]  wiots.  which  can  only  be 
gitiiigH  by  crime.  They  are  surrounded 
sf  efija|nnefit3,  which  fraud  or  violence 
can  mike  their  own  Unhappily  the 
pRralem  —  I  had  almost  said  the  whole 
^spirit of  iIjc  rich  increases  these  temp- 
32m»  Ci  r.     Very  seldom  does 

i  iB«t2i5r  ,ac  voice  of   wisdom 

csBiT  .  from  the  high  places  of 

^OL :  4  them  that  riches  are  not 

kiBptfflfcfci,  Abd  that  a  felicity  which 
Wh^  camuiC  bay  is  within  reach  of  all. 
Vnllb  worvliip  is  Ihe  spirit  of  the  pros- 


perous, and  this  is  the  strongest  possible 
inculcation  of  discontent  and  crime  on 
the  poor  The  rich  satisfy  themselves 
with  giving  alms  to  the  needy.  They 
think  litde  of  more  fatal  gifts,  whicn 
they  perpetually  bestow,  They  think 
little  that  their  spirit  and  lives,  their  self* 
indulgence  and  earthliness,  their  idolatry 
of  outward  prosperity,  and  their  con- 
tempt of  inferior  conui lions ^  are  perpet- 
ually teaching  the  destitute  that  there  is 
but  one  good  on  earth,  namely,  property, 
—  the  very  good  in  which  the  poor  have 
no  share.  They  little  think  that  by  these 
influences  they  do  much  to  inflame,  em- 
bitter, and  degrade  the  minds  of  the  poor, 
to  fasten  them  to  the  earth,  to  cut  ofif 
their  communication  with  Heaven. 

5.  1  pass  to  another  sore  trial  of  the 
poor.  Whilst  their  condition,  as  we 
iiave  seen,  denies  them  many  gratifica- 
tions which  on  every  side  meet  their 
view  and  inflame  desire,  it  places 
within  their  reach  many  debasing  gratifi- 
cations. Human  nature  ha^s  a  strong 
thirst  for  pleasures  which  excite  it  above 
its  ordinary  tone,  which  reheve  the  mo- 
notony of  life.  This  drives  the  prosper- 
ous from  their  pleasant  homes  to  scenes 
of  novelty  and  stirring  amusement  How 
strongly  must  it  act  on  those  who  are 
weighed  down  by  anxieties  and  priva- 
tions !  How  intensely  must  the  poor 
desire  to  forget  for  a  time  the  wearing 
realities  of  life  I  And  what  means  o! 
escape  does  society  afford  or  allow  them  ? 
What  present  do  civilization  and  science 
make  to  the  poor }  Stronje^  drink,  ardent 
spirits,  liquid  poison,  liquid  fire,  a  type 
of  the  fire  of  hell  1  In  every  poor  man's 
neighborhood  flows  a  Lethean  stream, 
which  laps  him  for  a  while  in  oblivion  of 
all  his  humiliations  and  sorrows  !  The 
power  of  this  temptation  can  be  little 
understood  by  those  of  us  whose  thirst 
for  pleasure  js  regularly  supplied  by  a 
succession  of  innocent  pleasures,  who 
meet  soothing  and  exciting  objects  wher- 
ever we  turn.  The  uneducated  poor, 
without  resource  in  books,  in  their  fam- 
ilies, in  a  we  11 -spread  board,  in  cheer- 
ful apartments,  in  places  of  fashionable 
resort,  and  pressed  down  by  disappoint- 
ment, debt,  despondence,  and  exhausting 
toils,  are  driven,  by  an  impulse  dread- 
fully strong,  to  the  'haunts  of  intemper- 
ance ;  and  there  they  plunge  into  a 
misery  sorer  than  all  the  tortures  Vti- 
vcated  by  mm.     They  quench  the  light 
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of  reason,  cast  off  the  characteristics  of 
humanity,  blot  out  God's  image  as  far 
as  they  have  power,  and  take  their  place 
among  the  brutes.  Terrible  misery ! 
And  tnis,  I  beg  you  to  remember,  comes 
to  them  from  the  very  civilization  in 
which  they  live.  They  are  victims  to 
the  progress  of  science  and  the  arts;  for 
these  multiply  the  poison  which  destroys 
them.  They  are  victims  to  the  rich  ;  for 
it  is  the  capital  of  the  rich  which  erects 
the  distillery,  and  surrounds  them  with 
temptations  to  self-murder.  They  are 
victims  to  a  partial  advancement  of  so- 
ciety, which  multiplies  gratifications  and 
allurements,  without  awakening  propor- 
tionate moral  power  to  withstand  them. 

Such  are  the  evils  of  poverty.  It  is 
a  condition  which  offers  many  and  pe- 
culiar obstructions  to  the  development  of 
intellect  and  affection,  of  self-respect 
and  self-control.  The  poor  are  pecul- 
iarly exposed  to  discouraging  views  of 
themselves,  of  human  nature,  of  human 
life.  The  consciousness  of  their  own 
intellectual  and  moral  power  slumbers. 
Their  faith  in  God's  goodness  in  virtue, 
in  immortality,  is  obscured  by  the  dark- 
ness of  their  present  lot.  Ignorant,  de- 
sponding, and  sorely  tempted,  have  thejr 
not  solemn  claims  on  their  more  privi- 
leged brethren  for  aids  which  they  have 
never  yet  received  ? 

I  have  thus  shown,  as  I  proposed,  that 
the  chief  evils  of  poverty  are  moral  in 
their  origin  and  character ;  and  for  these 
I  would  awaken  your  concern.  With 
physical  sufferings  we  sympathize. 
Wnen  shall  the  greater  misery  move  our 
hearts  t  Is  there  nothing  to  startle  us 
in  the  fact  that  in  every  large  city  dwells 
a  multitude  of  human  beings,  falling  or 
fallen  into  extreme  moral  degradation, 
living  in  dark,  filthy  houses,  or  in  damp, 
unventilated  cellars  where  the  eye  lights 
on  no  beauty  and  the  ear  is  continually 
wounded  with  discord,  where  the  out- 
ward gloom  is  a  type  of  the  darkened 
mind,  where  the  name  of  God  is  heard  ] 
only  when  profaned,  where  charity  is  I 
known  only  as  a  resource  for  sloth,  ' 
where  the  child  is  trained  amidst  coarse  j 
manners,  impure  words,  and  the  fumes 
of  intemperance,  and  is  thence  sent  ! 
forth  to  prowl  as  a  beggar  ?  From  these 
abodes  issues  a  louder,  more  piercing 
cry  for  help  and  strength  than  physicju 
want  ever  uttered.  I  do  not  mean  that 
all  the  poor  are  such  as  I  have  described. 


Far  from  it  Among  them  are  the  •'  salt 
of  the  earth,"  the  "%hts  of  the  world,'' 
the  elect  of  God.  There  is  no  neces- 
sary connection  of  poverty  and  crime. 
Christianity  knows  no  distinction  of  rank, 
and  has  proved  itself  equal  to  the  wants 
of  all  conditions  of  men.  Still  poverty 
has  tendencies  to  the  moral  degradation 
which  I  have  described ;  and  to  counter- 
act these  should  be  esteemed  one  of  the 
most  solemn  duties  and  precious  priv- 
ileges bequeathed  by  Christ  to  his  fol- 
lowers. 

From  the  views  now  given  of  the 
chief  evils  of  poverty,  it  follows  that 
moral  and  religious  culture  is  the  great 
blessing  to  be  bestowed  on  the  poor. 
By  this  it  is  not  intended  that  their 
physical  condition  demands  no  aid. 
Let  charity  minister  to  their  pressing 
wants  and  sufferings.  But  let  us  bear 
it  in  mind  that  no  charity  produces  per- 
manent good  but  that  which  goes  be- 
neath the  body,  which  reaches  the  mind, 
which  touches  the  inward  springs  of  im- 
provement, and  awakens  some  strength 
of  purpose,  some  pious  or  generous 
emotion,  some  self-respect  That  char- 
ity is  most  useful  which  removes  ob- 
structions to  well-doing  and  temptations 
to  evil  from  the  way  of  the  poor,  and 
encourages  them  to  strive  for  tneir  own 
true  good.  Something,  indeed,  may  be 
done  for  the  moral  Mnefit  of  the  in- 
digent by  wise  legislation  ;  I  do  not 
mean  by  poor-laws,  but  by  enactments 
intended  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible, 
degrading  circumstances  from  their  con- 
dition. For  example,  the  laws  should 
prohibit  the  letting  of  an  apartment  to 
a  poor  family  which  is  not  tenantable, 
which  cannot  but  injure  health,  which 
cannot  be  ventilated,  which  wants  the 
necessary  means  of  preventing  accuma- 
lations  of  filth.  Such  ordinances,  con- 
nected with  provisions  for  cleansing 
every  alley,  and  for  carrying  pure, 
wholesome  water  in  abundance  to  e\'ery 
dwelling,  would  do  not  a  little  for  the 
health,  cleanliness,  and  self-respect  of 
the  poor ;  and  on  these  their  moral 
well-beinj^  in  no  small  degree  depends. 

Our  chief  reliance,  however,  must  be 
placed  on  more  direct  and  powerful 
means  than  legislation.  The  poor  need 
and  must  receive  moral  and  religious 
culture,  such  as  they  have  never  jrct 
enjoyed.  I  say  culture;  and  I  select 
this  term  because  it  expresses  the  de- 
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ffjbpmful    of    inwarTl    nrinciples ;    and 
vKb  ual  can  be 

iliiippily,  re- 
has  been,  U\x  tlic  most  part, 
ht  to  the  poor  mechanically,  super- 
lly,  as  X  tradition.  It  has  been 
iapDied  i>n  them  as  a  restraint,  or  a 
farm;  it  bis  been  addressed  to  the 
or  to  the  sens  ml   iin  agination, 


tod  not  to  tlic  hij^hcr  principles.  An 
OQtward  hcU.  or  an  outward  heaven. 
\m  Voo  often  liccn  the  highest  motive 
bimi^ht  to  bcir  nn  their  minds.  But 
Minr'"*-"  ™^rc  is  wanted;  a  deeper 
nrl  ird  cakure,  the  develop- 

wean  '-»  Li.  .'cason,  the  conscience  the 
ifltCliOiiiSf  Jmit  the  moral  will  True 
itligiV^'i  Tv  A  life  unfolded  within,  not 
mmH'  r:ed  on    us   from  abroad. 

Tbc  :  .  needs  an  elevating  power 

«ithi'a  lo  rvMist  the  depressing  tenden- 
ckt  ol  \\\s  outward  lot.  Spiritual  cuU- 
■re  E»  the  only  effectual  service  we  can 
icsid  htm  and  let  his  misery  plead  with 
as  to  bestow  tt  to  the  extent  of  our 


Hj  '  -  '      '  •  ,   show  that  moral 

aad  ^  as  far  as  they 

n  iirt^  l;  breasts  of  the 

and  cviJs  which 
lyed ;  that  thev 
\r  up  against  all 


poor,  met 

1^  tber 
at  id^s ..   V 
inpife    tliem 

•dfecmal 


.V  .  .i  laticcs  of  tlieir  lot, 
with    self  respect,   refine 
r  ivf^  impulse  to  their  in- 
open    to   them   the 
ic  peace,  teach  them 
10  1^  without  murmuring  the  superior 
nrnl^  of  others,  and  rescue  them 
ssea  into  which  multitudes 
de«tttntion  and  despair. 
t  only  too  exten* 
famdtar.  though 
,lt  a>  ilKjy  should  be.     I 
I  shall  better  answer  the 
pomifvc  Ol  i wakening  a  spiritual  Inter- 
eH  to  this  class  of  society,  by  confining 
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Advantages  o^ered  by  wealth  seem  to 
Us  the  great  and  essential  means  of 
bringing  forward  the  human  mind.  Per- 
haps wc  smile  at  hearing  the  word  cul- 
iivaiwH  applied  to  the  poor.  The  best 
light  which  their  condition  admits  seems 
darkness  compared  with  the  knowledge 
imparted  by  our  seminaries  of  learning  *, 
and  the  highest  activity  of  mind  to 
which  they  can  be  excited  is  scornfully 
conirasteci  w^ith  what  is  called  forth  in 
their  superiors  by  works  of  philosophy 
and  genius.  There  is,  among  not  a 
few,  a  contemptuous  estimate  of  the 
culture  which  may  be  extended  to  the 
poor,  of  the  good  which  they  are  capa* 
blc  of  receiving  ;  and  hence  much  of 
the  prevalent  indifference  as  to  furnish- 
ing them  the  means  of  spiritual  growth. 
Now  this  is  a  weak  and  degrading  prej- 
udice. 1  affirm  that  the  highest  culture 
is  open  alike  to  rich  and  poor,  1  afRrm 
that  the  rich  may  extend  their  most 
precious  acquisitions  to  the  poor.  There 
IS  nothing  in  indigence  to  exclude  the 
noblest  improvements.  The  impartial 
Father  designs  his  best  gifts  for  all. 
Exclusive  good,  or  that  which  only  a 
few  can  enjoy,  is  comparatively  worth- 
less. Essential  good  is  the  most  freely 
diffused.  It  is  time  to  put  away  our 
childish  notions  as  to  human  improve* 
mcnt  ;  it  is  time  to  learn  that  advan- 
tages which  are  a  monopoly  of  the  few 
are  not  necessary  to  the  development 
of  human  nature,  that  the  soul  grows 
best  by  helps  which  are  accessible  to  all* 
The  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  cultiva- 
tion of  the  human  being,  worthy  of  the 
namCf  but  that  which  be/rins  and  ends 
with  the  moral  and  rchgious  nature. 
No  other  teaching  can  make  a  man, 
Wc  are  striving,  indeed,  to  develop  the 
soul  almost  exclusively  by  intellectual 
stimulants  and  nutriment,  by  schools 
and  colleges,  by  accomplishments  and 
fine  arts.  We  are  hoping  to  form  men 
and  women  by  literature  and  science  \ 
but  all  in  vain^  We  shall  learn  ill  time 
that  moral  and  religious  culture  is  the 
foundation  and  strength  of  all  true  cul- 
tivation ;  that  we  are  deforming  human 
nature  by  the  means  relied  on  for  its 
growth,  and  that  the  poor  who  receive 
a  care  which  awakens  their  consciences 
and  mora!  sentiments,  start  under  hap- 
pier auspices  than  the  prosperous,  who 
place  supreme  dependence  on  \ht  edM» 
edition  01  the  mtellect  and  the  taste. 
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It  is  common  to  measure  the  cultiva- 
tion of  men  by  their  knowledge  ;  and 
this  is  certainly  an  important  element 
and  means  of  improvement.  But  knowl- 
edge is  various,  differing  in  different 
men  according  to  the  objects  which 
most  engage  their  minds  i  and  by  these 
objects  its  worth  must  be  judged.  It  is 
not  the  extent  but  ihc  kind  of  knowl- 
edge which  determines  the  measure  of 
cultivation.  In  truth,  it  is  foolish  to 
talk  of  any  knowledge  as  extensive* 
The  most  eminent  philosopher  is  of 
yesterday,  and  knows  nothing.  New- 
ton felt  that  he  had  gathered  but  a  few 
pebbles  on  the  shores  of  a  botmdless 
ocean.  The  moment  we  attempt  lo 
penetrate  a  subject,  we  learn  that  it  has 
unfathomable  depths.  The  known  is 
a  sign  of  the  infinite  unknown.  Every 
discovery  conducts  us  to  an  abyss  of 
darkness.  In  every  thing,  from  the 
grain  of  sand  to  the  stars,  the  wise  man 
finds  mvsteries,  before  which  his  knowl- 
edge shrinks  into  nothingness.  It  is 
the  kind  not  the  extent  of  knowledge 
by  which  the  advancement  of  a  human 
beino;  must  be  measured ;  and  that  kind 
which  alone  exalts  a  man  is  placed 
within  tlie  reach  of  all.  Moral  and  re- 
ligious truth,  this  is  the  treasure  of 
the  intellect^  and  all  are  poor  without 
it  This  transcends  physical  truth  as 
far  as  mind  transcends  matter,  or  as 
heaven  is  lifted  above  eartli.  Indeed* 
physical  science  parts  with  its  chief 
dignity  when  separated  from  morals,  — 
when  it  is  not  used  to  shadow  forth, 
confirm*  and  illustrate  spiritual  truth. 

The  true  cultivation  of  a  human  being 
consists  in  the  development  of  great 
moral  ideas ;  that  is,  the  ideas  of  God* 
of  duty,  of  right,  of  justice,  of  love,  of 
self-sacrifice,  of  moral  perfection  as 
manifested  in  Christ,  of  happiness,  of 
immortality,  of  Heaven.  The  elements 
or  germs  of  these  ideas  belong  to  every 
sold,  constitute  its  essence,  and  are  in- 
tended for  endless  expansion.  These 
are  the  chief  distinctions  of  our  nature  ; 
ihcy  constitute  our  humanity.  To  un- 
fold these  is  the  great  work  of  our 
being.  The  light  in  which  these  ideas 
rise  on  the  mmd,  the  love  which  thev 
awaken^  and  the  force  of  will  witii 
which  they  are  brought  to  sway  the  out- 
ward and  inward  life,  —  here/  and  here 
only,  are  the  measiures  of  human  culti- 
vation. 


These  views  show  us  that  the  highest 
culture  is  within  the  reach  of  the  poor. 
It  is  not  knowledge  poured  on  us  from 
abroad,  but  the  development  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  the  soul  itself, 
which  constitutes  the  tnie  growth  of  a 
human  being.  Undoubtedly  knowledge 
from  abroad  is  essential  to  the  awaken- 
ing of  these  principles.  But  that  which 
conduces  most  to  this  end  is  offered 
alike  to  rich  and  poor.  Society  and 
experience,  nature  and  revelation,  our 
chief  moral  and  religious  teachers,  and 
the  great  quickeners  of  the  souL  do  i\^\ 
open  their  schools  to  a  few  favoriN  - 
do  not  initiate  a  small  caste  into  i\\k.\\ 
mysteries,  but  are  ordained  by  God  to 
be  lights  and  blessings  to  all. 

The  highest  culture,  I  repeat  it,  is  in 
reach  of  the  poor,  and  is  sometimes  at- 
lained  by  them.    Without  science,  they 
are  often  wiser  than   the   philosopher. 
The  astronomer  disdains  them,  but  they 
look  above  his  stars.    The    geologist 
disdains    them,    but  they  look   deeper 
than    the    earth's    centre;    they   pene- 
trate  their  own   souls,  and  find   there 
mighder,    diviner    elements    than    up- 
heaved   continents    attest.      In    other 
words,  the  great  ideas  of  which  I  have 
spoken  may  be,  and  often  are,  unfolded 
more  in  the  poor  man  than  among  the 
learned  or  renowned ;  and  in  this  casCa 
the   poor  man  is    the  most  cultivat 
For  example,  take  the  idea  of  jus  tic 
Suppose  a   man,  eminent   for  acquislJ 
tions  of  knowledge,  but  in  whom  this 
idea  is  but  faintly  developed.     By  ju 
tice  he  understands  little  more  than  r 
spect  for  the  rights  of  properly.   That  i 
means  respect  tor  all  the  rights,  and  ea 
pecially  for  the  moral  claims,  of  ever 
numan  being,  of  the  lowest  as  well 
the  most  exalted,  has  perhaps  never  < 
tered   his   mind,  much    less  been    c« 
pandcd  and    invigorated   into  a  bn 
living  conviction.     Take  now^  the  \ 
of  a  poor  man.  to  whom,  under  Christ' 
teaching,  the  idea  of  the  Just  has  b« 
come  real,  clear,   bright,  and  Btron^r 
who  recognizes,  to  its  full  extent,  tne 
right   of  property,    though   it  operates 
against  himself  ;  but  who  does  not  st( 
here ;    who    comprehends    the    hlgh< 
rights    of  men  as   rational   and   moraJ 
beings,  their  right  to  exercise  and  un- 
fold all  their  powers,  their  right  to  the 
means  of  improvement,  their  right  to 
search  for  truth  and  to  utter  thetr  hoQ- 
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^,   thetr   ripU  to   consult 
tor  in  ihcir  own  breasts^ 
*  wherever  it  leads >   their 
esteemed  and  honored  ac- 
f\.,.w    rnoral    efforts,  their 
'  to  sympathy  and  siic- 
apprcssor     Suppose, 


(V^C  to  be 

{ i^bt.wh': 

orag3U3ui  ... 
'  I  tajr,  die  poor  man  to  rise  to  the  com- 
I  irehaBaoa  of  this  enlarged  justice,  to 
i\U  t**  enthrone  it  over  his  actions. 
Itarcfti^cr  tn  every  human  being,  friend 
f  5r  far  off,  whatever  is  his 

1  conscientiously^  not  only 
s  deeds,  but  from  injun- 
,    judgments,  feelings,  and 
ih   he   not   a   more    cultivated 
uid  has  he  not  a  deeper  founda- 
mnd  surer  promise  of  truth,  than 
stodcnt,  who,  wfth  much  outward 
ics  not  comprehend  men's 
>    whose  scientific  labors 
^■^I'ied  by  injustice  tow- 
'hi%  r  >   had  he  the  power, 

Uct  ntellect  which  threat- 

own  ? 
_  m  which  human  culti- 

I  csprctaiiy  depends  is  that  of  God. 
the  crincE*ntration  of  all  that  ts 
holy,  blessed.  It 
^arabfy  in  worth  and 
:  itcjcnce  treasured  up  in 
r  libraries;  and  this  may 
m  the  poor  as  truly  as  In 
ts  not  an  idea  to  be  elabo- 
v*  i  \\  can  be  pursued 
tilencc.  Its  clc* 
L«:i*>n^  \*t  uvc/ y  :soul,  and  are  cs- 
Mbllr  10  be  lound  in  our  moral  nature, 
■  te  idem  ol  duty,  in  thefcehngof  rev* 
in  the  approving  sentence  which 
|Bdis  oo  virtue,  in  our  disinterested 
and  in  the  wants  and  aspira- 
^am  whkli  I  arrv  a^  towards  the  Inli- 
itar*    Th  ^^  ay  of  unfolding 

^ej?  i:rr  .  uf  God,  and  that 

]io«**  lo  the  beat  convictions 
irw!  of  the  Divine  Will  which 
•     1  .    :    tii»i^rrr>    L^iined*      God  is  t9 
s:  Lf  i^M    b.    o  .-liLijcc,   by  likeness, 
"is,  by  moral  means, 
ke  to  rich  and  poor. 
i:    s -lence  has  not  known 
TTac  pride  of  science,  like  a  thick 
bav  *     '  '       •  *^      philosopher 

Sp*r»'  true  light, 

\m^  n^.,.   -..     M^  .,^  ^.rv^iiing  ray  he 
\  iafleo  in  culture  £ar,  very  far^  below 


retotrks  hive  been  dr^wn  from  ! 


Ma. 


me  by  the  proneness  of  our  times  to 
place  human  culture  in  physical  knowl- 
edge, and  especially  in  degrees  of  it 
denied  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  To 
this  knowledge  1  would  on  no  account 
deny  great  value.  In  its  place,  it  is  an 
important  means  of  human  improve- 
ment, \  look  with  admiration  on  the 
intellectual  force  which  combines  and 
masters  scattered  facts,  and  by  analy- 
sis and  comparison  ascends  to  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  the  material  universe.  But 
the  philosopher  who  does  not  see  in 
the  force  within  him  something  nobler 
than  the  outward  nature  which  he  ana- 
lyzes, who,  in  tracing  mechanical  and 
chemical  agencies,  is  unconscious  of  a 
higher  action  in  his  own  soul,  who  is 
not  led  by  all  finite  powers  to  the  Om- 
nipotent, and  who  docs  not  catch,  in 
the  order  and  beauty  of  the  universe, 
some  glimpses  of  spiritual  perfection, 
stops  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  tem- 
ple of  truth.  Miserably  narrow  is  the 
culture  which  confines  the  soul  to  mat- 
ter, which  turns  it  to  the  outward  as  to 
something  nobler  than  itself.  1  fear  the 
spirit  of  science  at  the  present  day  is 
too  often  a  degradation  rather  than  the 
true  culture  of  the  soul.  1 1  is  the  bow- 
ing down  of  the  heaven-born  spirit  be- 
fore unthinking  mechanism,  it  seeks 
knowledge  rather  for  animal,  transitory 
purposes,  than  for  the  nutriment  of  the 
imperishable  inward  life ;  and  yet  the 
worshippers  of  science  pity  or  contemn 
the  poor,  because  denied  this  means  of 
cultivation.  Unhappy  poor  I  shut  out 
from  libraries,  laboratories,  and  learned 
institutes  !  In  view  of  this  world's  wis- 
dom, it  avails  you  nothing  that  your 
own  nature,  manifested  in  your  own, 
and  other  souls,  that  God's  word  and 
works,  that  the  ocean,  earth,  and  sky, 
are  laid  open  to  you  ;  that  you  may  ac- 
quaint yourselves  with  the  Divine  Per- 
fections, with  the  character  of  Christ, 
with  the  duties  of  life,  with  the  virtues, 
the  generous  sacrifices,  and  the  beautiful 
and  holy  emotions,  which  are  a  revela- 
tion and  pledge  of  heaven.  All  these 
arc  nothing,  do  not  lift  you  to  the  rank 
of  cultivated  men,  because  the  mysteries 
of  the  telescope  and  microscope,  of  the 
airpump  and  crucible,  are  not  revealed 
to  you  !  I  would  they  were  revealed  to 
you.  I  believe  the  time  is  coming  when 
Christian  benevolence  wlU  delVg\\l  \rv 
spreading  all  truth  and  all  refinement 
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through  all  ranks  of  society.  But  mean- 
while be  not  discouraged.  One  ray  of 
moral  and  religious  truth  is  worth  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  schools.  One  lesson  from 
Christ  will  carry  you  higher  than  years 
of  study  under  those  who  are  too  en- 
lightened to  follow  this  celestial  guide. 

My  hearers,  do  not  contemn  the  poor 
man  for  his  ignorance.  Has  he  seen 
the  right  ?  Has  he  felt  the  binding 
force  of  the  everlasting  moral  law? 
Has  the  beauty  of  virtue,  in  any  of  its 
forms,  been  revealed  to  him  ?  Then  he 
has  entered  the  highest  school  of  wis- 
dom. Then  a  light  has  dawned  within 
him  worth  all  the  physical  knowledge 
of  all  worlds.  It  almost  moves  me  to 
indignation  when  I  hear  the  student 
exalting  his  science,  which  at  every 
step  meets  impenetrable  darkness,  above 
the  idea  of  duty  and  above  veneration 
for  goodness  and  God.  It  is  true,  and 
ought  to  be  understood,  that  outward 
nature,  however  tortured,  probed,  dis- 
sected, never  reveals  truths  so  sublime 
or  precious  as  are  wrapped  up  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  meanest  individual, 
and  laid  open  to  every  eye  in  the  word 
of  Christ 

I  trust  it  will  not  be  inferred  from 
what  1  have  said  of  the  superiority  of 
moral  and  religious  culture  to  physical 
science,  that  the  former  requires  or  in- 
duces a  neglect  or  disparagement  of  the 
latter.  No  ;  it  is  the  friend  of  all  truth, 
the  enemy  of  none.  It  is  propitious  to 
intellect,  and  incites  to  the  mvestigation 
of  the  laws  and  order  of  the  universe. 
This  view  deser\'es  a  brief  illustration, 
because  an  opposite  opinion  has  some- 
times prevailed,  because  reproach  has 
sometimes  been  thrown  on  religious  cult- 
ure, as  if  it  narrowed  the  mind  and 
barred  it  against  the  lights  of  physical 
science.  There  cannot  be  a  more 
groundless  charge.  Superstition  con- 
tracts and  darkens  the  mind ;  but  that 
living  faith  in  moral  and  religious  truth, 
for  which  I  contend  as  the  highest  cult- 
ure of  rich  and  poor,  is  in  no  respect 
narrow  or  exclusive.  It  does  not  fasten 
the  mind  for  ever  on  a  few  barren  doc- 
trines. In  proportion  to  its  growth,  it 
cherishes  our  whole  nature,  gives  a  wide 
range  to  thought,  opens  the  intellect  to 
the  true,  and  the  ima^nation  to  the 
beautiful.  The  great  principles  of  moral 
and  religious  science  are,  above  all 
others,  fruitful  Jife-giving,  and  have  in- 


timate connections  with  all  other  truth. 
The  love  towards  God  and  man,  which 
is  the  centre  in  which  they  meet,  is  the 
very  spirit  of  research  into  nature.  It 
finas  perpetual  delight  in  tracing  out  the 
harmonies  and  vast  and  beneficent  ar- 
rangements of  creation,  and  inspires  an 
interest  in  the  works  of  the  universal 
Father,  more  profound,  intense,  endur- 
ing, than  philosophical  curiosity.  I  con- 
ceive, too,  that  faith  in  moral  and 
religious  truth  has  strong  affinities  with 
the  scientific  spirit,  and  thus  contributes 
to  its  perfection.  Both,  for  example, 
have  the  same  objects,  —  that  is,  uni- 
versal truths.  As  another  coincidence. 
1  would  observe  that  it  is  the  highest 
prerogative  of  scientific  genius  to  inter- 
pret obscure  signs,  to  dart  from  faint 
hints  to  sublime  discoveries,  to  read  in 
a  few  fragments  the  history  of  vanished 
worlds  and  ages,  to  detect  in  the  falling 
apple  the  law  which  rules  the  spheres. 
Now  it  is  the  property  of  moral  and 
religious  faith  to  see  in  the  finite  the 
manifestation  of  the  Infinite,  in  the 
present  the  germ  of  the  boundless 
tuture,  in  the  visible  the  traces  of  the 
Incomprehensible  Unseen,  in  the  powers 
and  wants  of  the  soul  its  imperishable 
destiny.  Such  is  the  harmony  between 
the  religious  and  the  philosophical 
spirit  It  is  to  a  higher  moral  and  re- 
ligious culture  that  I  look  for  a  higher 
interpretation  of  nature.  The  laws  of 
nature,  we  must  remember,  had  their 
origin  in  the  mind  of  God.  Of  this  they 
are  the  product,  expression,  and  type ; 
and  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  human 
mind  which  best  understands,  and  which 
partakes  most  largely  of  the  divine,  has 
a  power  of  interpreting  nature  which 
is  accorded  to  no  other.  It  has  har- 
monies with  the  .system  which  it  is  to 
unfold.  It  contains  in  itself  the  princi- 
ples which  gave  birth  to  creation.  As  yet. 
science  has  hardly  penetrated  beneath 
the  surface  of  nature.  The  principles  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  of  which  all 
organized  beings  around  us  are  but 
varied  modifications,  the  forces  which 
pervade  or  constitute  matter,  and  the 
links  between  matter  and  mind,  are  as 
yet  wrapped  in  darkness ;  and  how  little 
IS  known  of  the  adaptations  of  the  phys- 
ical and  the  spiritual  world  to  one 
another  I  Whence  is  light  to  break  in 
on  these  depths  of  creative  wisdom  ? 
I  look  for  it  to  the  spirit  of  philosophy, 
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d,  liallowed^  exalted,  made  pierc- 

r  a  new  culture  of  the  moral  and 

pirliH-s-.i^^c  r.f  the  human  soul. 

:  ope^  nie  as  I  advance* 

EHorr  .\\  and  rcli^^ous 

Ot^  re  is  contirraed  by  a 

f-f  rits  not  yet  touched. 

\\  n  'vhich  this  culture 

:   I'j  us  the  end,  the 

our    bern;5»    which 

-*. ;  the  peculiar  power 

^iuwer  over  ourselves,  so 

>c    most   extensive   sway 

ird  universe  ;  the  neces- 
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fnends.    I    have  now  set   before 
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'    the  great  conviction 
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ts.  that  we  are  iiolemnly 
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pircroce  of  c^ng  for  their  souls  ;  nor 
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mate  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  poor  is 
greater  wisdom  than  to  span  earth  or 
heaven.  To  elevate  this  is  a  greater 
work  than  to  build  cities.  To  give  moral 
hfe  to  the  fallen  is  a  higher  achievement 
than  to  raise  the  dead  trom  their  graves. 
Such  is  the  philanthropy  which  char- 
acterires  our  religion  ;  and  without  this 
we  can  do  little  effectual  good  to  the 
poor. 

I  am  here  teachinga  difficult  but  great 
duty.  To  acquire  and  maintain  an  un- 
affected conviction  of  the  superiority  of 
the  spiritual  in  man  to  every  thing  out- 
ward, is  a  hard  task,  especially  to  the 
prosperous,  and  yet  among  the  most 
essential.  In  the  poor  man,  walking 
through  our  streets  with  a  haggard 
countenance  and  tottering  step,  we 
ought  to  see  something  greater  than  all 
the  opulence  and  splendor  which  sur- 
round  him.  On  this  foundation  of  re- 
spect for  every  soul  are  built  all  social 
duties,  and  none  can  be  thoroughly  per- 
formed without  it.  On  this  point  1  feel 
that  I  use  no  swollen  language-  Words 
cannot  exaggerate  the  worth  of  the  soul. 
We  have  iUl  felt,  when  looking  above  us 
into  the  atmosphere,  that  there  was  an 
infinity  of  space  which  we  could  not  ex- 
plore. When  I  look  into  man's  spirit, 
and  see  there  the  germs  of  an  immortal 
life,  I  feel  more  deeply  that  an  Infinity 
lies  hid  beyond  what  i  see.  In  the  idea 
of  duty,  which  springs  up  in  every  hu- 
inan  heart,  1  discern  a  law  more  sacred 
and  boundless  than  gravitation,  which 
binds  the  soul  to  a  more  glorious  uni- 
verse than  that  to  which  attraction  binds 
tlic  body,  and  which  is  to  endure  though 
the  laws  of  physical  nature  pass  away. 
Every  moral  sentiment,  every  intellect- 
ual action,  is  to  me  a  hint,  a  prophetic 
sign,  of  a  spiritual  ix)wer  to  bt  expanded 
for  ever,  just  as  a  faint  ray  from  a  dis- 
tant star  is  significant  of  unimaginable 
splendor.  And  if  this  be  true,  is  not  a 
human  being  wronged,  greatly  wronged, 
who  awakens  in  his  fellowcreatures  no 
moral  concern^  who  receives  from  tliem 
no  spiritual  care  ? 

It  is  the  boast  of  our  country  that  the 
civil  and  political  rip^hts  of  every  human 
being  are  secured,  ^  that  impartial  law 
watcnes  alike  over  rich  and  poor.  But 
man  has  other,  and  more  important,  than 
civil  rights  ;  and  this  is  especially  true 
of  the  poor.  To  him  who  owns  nolKm^, 
what  avsuls  it  that  he  lives  in  a  country 
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where  property  is  inviolable ;  or  what 
mighty  boon  is  it  to  him,  that  every  citi- 
zen is  eligible  to  office,  when  his  condi- 
tion is  an  insuperable  bar  to  promotion  ? 
To  the  poor,  as  to  all  men,  moral  rights 
are  most  important ;  the  right  to  be  re- 
garded according  to  their  nature,  to  be 
regarded,  not  as  animals  or  material  in- 
struments, but  as  men ;  the  right  to  be 
esteemed  and  honored,  according  to  their 
fidelity  to  the  moral  law  ;  and  their  right 
to  whatever  aids  their  fellow-beings  can 
offer  for  their  improvement,  for  the 
growth  of  their  highest  powers.  These 
rights  are  founded  on  the  supremacy  of 
the  moral  nature,  and  until  they  are  rec- 
ognized the  poor  are  deeply  wronged. 

Our  whole  connection  with  the  poor 
should  tend  to  awaken  in  them  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  moral  powers  and 
responsibility,  and  to  raise  them  in  spirit 
and  hope  above  their  lot.  They  should 
be  aided  to  know  themselves,  by  the  es- 
timate we  form  of  them.  They  should 
be  rescued  from  self-contempt,  by  seeing 
others  impressed  with  the  great  purpose 
of  tlieir  being.  We  may  call  the  poor 
unfortunate,  but  never  call  them  low.  If 
faithful  to  their  light,  they  stand  among 
the  high.  They  have  no  superiors,  but 
in  those  who  follow  a  brighter,  purer 
light ;  and  to  withhold  from  them  re- 
spect, is  to  defraud  their  virtue  of  a 
support  w^hich  is  among  the  most  sacred 
rights  of  man.  Are  they  morally  fallen 
and  lost?  They  should  still  learn,  in 
our  unaffected  concern,  the  worth  of  the 
fallen  soul,  and  learn  that  nothing  seems 
to  us  so  fearful  as  its  degradation. 

This  moral,  spiritual  interest  in  the 
poor,  we  should  express  and  make  effect- 
ual, by  approaching  them,  by  establish- 
ing an  intercourse  with  them,  as  far  as 
consists  with  other  duties.  We  must 
live  with  them,  not  as  another  race,  but 
as  brethren.  Our  Christian  principles 
must  work  a  new  miracle,  must  exorcise 
and  expel  the  spirit  of  caste.  The  out- 
ward distinctions  of  life  must  seem  to 
us  not  '^a  great  gulf,"  but  superficial 
lines,  which  the  chances  of  a  day  may 
blot  out,  and  which  are  broad  only  to  the 
narrow-minded.  How  can  the  educated 
and  improved  communicate  themselves 
to  their  less  favored  fellow-creatures 
but  by  coming  near  them  t  The  strength, 
happmess,  and  true  civilization  of  a  com- 
munity are  determined  by  nothing  more 
than  by  this  fraternal  union  among  all 


conditions  of  men.  Without  this,  a  civil 
war  virtually  rages  in  a  state.  For  the 
sake  of  rich  as  well  as  poor,  there  should 
be  a  mutual  interest  binding  them  to- 
gether ;  there  should  be  but  one  caste, 
Qiat  of  humanity. 

To  render  this  connection  interesting 
and  useful,  we  must  value  and  cultivate 
the  power  of  acting  morally  on  the  poor. 
There  is  no  art  so  divine  as  that  of 
reaching  and  quickening  other  minds. 
Do  not  tell  me  you  are  unequal  to  this 
task.  What !  call  yourselves  educated, 
and  yet  want  power  to  approach  and  aid 
your  unimproved  fellow-creatures!  Of 
what  use  is  education,  if  it  do  not  fit  us 
to  receive  and  give  freely  in  our  various 
social  connections  }  How  wasted  has 
been  our  youth,  if  it  has  taught  us  only 
the  dialect  and  manners  of  a  select  class, 
and  not  taught  us  the  language  of  hu- 
manity, not  taught  us  to  mix  with  and 
act  on  the  mass  of  our  fellow-creatures ! 
How  far  are  you  raised  above  the  poor, 
if  you  cannot  comprehend,  guide,  or 
sway  them?  The  chief  endowment  of 
a  social  being — I  mean  the  power 
of  imparting  what  is  true  and  good  in 
your  own  souls — you  have  yet  to  learn. 
You  cannot  learn  it  too  soon. 

Yes,  I  call  you  to  seek  and  use  the 
power  of  speaking  to  the  minds  of  the  ig- 
norant and  poor,  and  especially  of  the 
poor  child.  Strive,  each  of  you.  to  bring 
at  least  one  human  being  to  the  happi- 
ness for  which  God  made  him.  Awaken 
him  to  some  inward  moral  activity  ;  for 
on  this,  not  on  mere  outward  teaching, 
the  improvement  of  rich  and  poor  alike 
depends.  Strive  to  raise  him  above  the 
crushing  necessities  of  the  body,  by 
turning  him  to  the  great,  kindling  pur- 
pose of  his  being.  Show  him  that  the 
fountain  of  all  happiness  is  within  us, 
and  that  this  fountain  may  be  opened 
alike  in  every  soul.  Show  him  how 
much  virtue  and  peace  he  may  gain  by 
fidelity  to  his  domestic  relations ;  how 
much  progress  he  may  make  by  devout 
and  resolute  use  of  his  best  opportuni- 
ties; what  a  near  union  he  nuy  form 
with  God  ;  how  beneficent  an  influence 
he  may  exert  in  his  narrow  sphere; 
what  heroism  may  be  exercised  amidst 
privations  and  pains  ;  how  suffering  may 
be  turned  to  glory ;  how  heaven  may 
begin  in  the  most  unprosperous  condi- 
tion on  earth.  Surely  he  who  can  carry 
such  truths    to    any  human    being   i? 
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barged  with  a  glorious  mission  from 
ove. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  urged  on 
1  who  hear  me  a  personal  interest  in 
moral  well-being  of  the  poor.  1  am 
ware,  however,  that  many  can  devote 
lit  little  personal  care  to  this  work, 
what  they  cannot  do  themselves, 
'  can  do  by  others  ;  and  this  I  hold 
one  of  our  most  sacred  duties 
linsttans.  If  we  cannot  often 
»it  the  poor  ourselves,  we  may  send 
who  are  quihfied  to  serve  them 
etter.  We  can  support  ministers  to 
itudy  and  apply  the  means  of  enlight- 
^'"  ^»  cam  fort  mg.  reforming,  and  sav- 
he  ignorant  and  depressed.  Every 
vbom  God  has  prospered  is  bound 
(tribute  to  this  work,  Tlie  Chris- 
ilinistry  is  indeed  a  blessing  to  alt, 
ave  all  to  the  poor.  Wc,  who 
leisure  and  quiet  homes,  and  can 
tthcr  round  us  the  teachers  of  all  ages 
their  writinsrs,  can  better  dispense 
"the  living  teacher  than  the  poor^ 
^  are  unused  to  learn  from  books, 
accustomed  to  mental  effort,  who 
Icam  through  the  eye  and  ear, 
ttgh'  the  kind  look  and  the  thrill- 
voice.  Send  thsm  the  ministers  of 
r$  truth  and  grace.  And  think  not 
this  office  may  be  filled  by  any  who 
I  take  it.  There  are  some,  I  know, 
rliaps  not  a  few,  who  suppose  the 
_95t  common  capacities  equal  to  the 
Cliristtan  ministry  in  general,  and  who, 
'  course,  will  incline  to  devolve  the 
ficc  of  teaching  the  ignorant  and 
Aticute  on  men  unfit  for  other  voca- 
Away  with  this  disgraceful 
If  there  be  an  office  worthy  of 
to^Is,  it  is  that  of  leaching  Christian 
moh.  The  Son  of  God  hallowed  it,  by 
iViiaiAiiii^  It  in  his  own  person.  All 
other  labors  sink  before  it  Royalty 
It  impofence  and  a  vulgar  show,  com- 
pved  with  the  ^^^^  and  quickening 
oower  which  many  a  Christian  teacher 
loi  ejtcrted  on  the  immortal  soul  Pro- 
iRtod  intellect,  creative  genius,  thrill- 
Q^  eloquence,  can  nowhere  find  such 
mie  and  excitement  as  in  the  study 
laa  cotnmunication  of  moral  and  relig- 
iw  tnith,  as  in  breathing  into  other 
i^Mli  I  he  wisdom  and  love  w^hich  were 
wvcalcd  in  Jesus  Clirist :  and  the  time 
^  cofne  when  they  will  joyfuHv  con- 
<*cciie  themselves  to  this  as  their  true 
*rilCft.     That  the  ministry  of  the  poor 


may  be  sustained  by  a  man  wanting 
some  qualifications  for  a  common  con- 
gregation, is  true  ;  but  he  needs  no 
ordinary  gifts, — a  sound  judgment,  a 
clear  mind,  an  insight  Into  human  nat- 
ure, a  spirit  of  patient  research^  the 
power  of  familiar  and  striking  illustra- 
tion  of  truth,  a  glowing  heart,  an  un- 
aJffectcd  self  devotion  to  the  service  of 
mankind.  Such  men  we  are  bound  to 
provide  for  the  poor,  if  they  can  be 
secured.  He  who  will  not  contribute 
to  the  moral  and  religious  culture  of 
the  destitute  is  unworthy  to  live  in 
Christendom.  He  deserves  to  be  ban- 
ished beyond  the  light  which  he  will 
not  spread.  Let  him  deny  his  religion 
if  he  wi!!  ;  but  to  believe  in  it,  and  yet 
not  seek  to  impart  it  to  those  who  can 
receive  no  other  treasure,  is  to  cast 
contempt  on  its  excellence,  and  to 
harden  himself  against  the  most  sacred 
claims  of  humanity. 

Afy  friends,  it  is  a  cause  of  gratitude 
that  so  much  has  been  done  in  this  city 
to  furnish  such  a  ministry-  as  now  has 
been  described.  The  prx)r,  1  believe* 
are  provided  for  here  as  in  no  other 
place  in  our  country.  The  Fraternity 
of  Churches,  which  I  address^  have  in 
their  service  three  ministers  for  this 
work,  and  the  number,  it  is  expected, 
will  be  increased ;  and  we  all  know 
that  they  have  not  labored  in  vain* 
Their  good  influence  we  cannot  doubt 
The  cause  has  been  signally  prospered 
by  God-  Since  the  institution  of  this 
ministry,  it  has  not  only  carried  in- 
struction, counsel,  reproof,  hope,  and 
moral  strength  to  multitudes  who  would 
otherwise  have  heard  no  encouraging 
voice,  would  have  met  no  outward 
remembrances  of  Christian  duty,  —  it 
has  produced  in  other  classes  of  so- 
ciety still  more  promising  effects  \  it 
has  produced  a  connection  of  the  rich 
with  the  poor,  a  knowledge  of  their 
real  state  and  w^ants,  a  sympathy  with 
them,  an  interest  in  their  well-being, 
which  are  the  signs  of  a  lasting  im- 
provement in  society.  Tl'  s  ministry 
has  not  been  lifeless  machinery.  It 
has  vitalit>^  earnestness,  force.  It 
does  not  rest  tn  a  round  of  regular 
services,  but  seeks  new  means  of  reach- 
ing the  poor  It  particularly  seeks  to 
act  on  the  children.  Not  content  with 
gathering  them  in  Sunday-schools,  it 
forms  congregations  of  them  for  wor- 
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ship,  and  adapts  to  them  the  ordinary 
services  of  the  church,  so  as  to  fix 
attention  and  touch  the  heart.  What 
.an  invaluable  service  to  humanity ! 
Formerly,  thesd  children,  unprovided 
with  the  means  of  public  worship, 
never  guided  by  their  parents  to  the 
house  of  prayer,  wasted  and  worse 
than  wasted  the  Sunday  in  the  streets, 
and  found  or  made  this  holy  season  a 
day  of  peculiar  temptation  and  crime. 
Whilst  the  ministers  of  the  poor  are 
faithful  to  the  adult,  they  give  a  spe- 
cial care  to  children,  and  through  the 
child  often  reach  the  parents  heart. 
Through  their  efforts,  the  young  who 
had  been  brought  up  to  beg  have  often 
been  sent  to  the  public  school  or  the 
Sunday-school,  and  in  this  way  many 
a  heealcss  foot,  going  down  to  ruin, 
has  been  turned  to  the  path  of  duty. 
It  is  confidently  stated  that,  since  the 
establishment  of  this  ministry  a  few 
years  ago,  street  beggary  has  decreased, 
notwithstanding  the  rapid  growth  of 
our  population.  Happily,  men  of  in- 
telligence and  noble  hearts  are  willing 
to  enter  this  field,  and  new  laborers 
are  needed.  It  is  important  that  the 
ministers  of  the  poor  should  extend 
their  care  beyond  the  most  indigent, 
to  that  class  from  which  the  ranks  of 
indigence  are  recruited,  —  I  mean  to 
that  class  of  laborers  who  are  hov- 
ering over  the  brink  of  poverty,  who 
depend  on  each  day's  toil  for  each 
day's  food,  and  whom  a  short  sickness 
or  deficiency  of  employment  reduces 
to  want.  Among  these,  the  degrading 
infidelity  of  our  days  finds  many  of  its 
victims,  and  on  this  account  they  pe- 
culiarly need  to  be  visited  by  Christian 
friendship  and  the  light  of  truth.  To 
connect  these  with  regular  congrega- 
tions, and  to  incite  them  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  public  worship  some 
part  of  what  they  now  too  generally  ex- 
pend in  pernicious  indulgences,  would 
oe  to  render  an  essential  service  to 
morals  and  religion. 

The  work  of  a  minister  for  the  poor 
covers  much  ground,  and  it  demands 
superior  minds.  This  body  of  men  are 
set  apart,  not  only  to  act  on  individuals, 
but  to  study  poverty  in  all  its  aspects, 
in  its  causes,  its  influences,  its  various 
shapes,  its  growth,  and  its  decline,  and 
thus  to  give  light  to  the  legislator  and 
jphiJjinthropist  in  the  great  work  of  its 


prevention  and  cure.  To  me,  this  min 
istry  is  peculiarly  interesting,  regarded 
as  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  opera- 
tions for  banishing  from  society  its 
chief  calamity  and  reproach,  and  for 
changing  the  face  of  the  civilized  and 
Christian  world.  I  see  in  it  the  ex- 
pression of  a  silently  growing  purpose, 
that  Christian  communities  shall  not 
always  be  deformed  and  disgraced  by 
the  presence  of  an  ignorant,  destitute, 
miserable  horde  ;  that  in  the  bosom  of 
civilization  there  shall  no  longer  exist 
a  more  wretched,  degraded  portion  of 
human  beings  than  can  be  found  in  sav- 
age life.  This  horrible  contrast  of  con- 
dition, which  all  large  cities  present 
has  existed  too  long.  Shall  it  endure 
for  ever  }  My  friends,  we  all.  as  well 
as  others,  have  hitherto  been  dreadfully 
insensible  to  this  sorest  evil  under  the 
sun.  Long  use  has  hajxlened  us  to  it 
We  have  lived  comfortably,  perhaps 
luxuriously,  in  our  dwellings,  whilst 
within  a  stone's  throw  were  fellow- 
creatures,  the  children  of  our  Father 
in  heaven,  as  nobly  born  and  gifted  as 
ourselves,  in  whose  countenances  might 
be  read  brutal  ignorance,  hopeless  mis- 
cry,  and  degrading  vice.  We  have 
passed  them  in  the  street,  not  only 
without  a  tear  but  without  a  thought 
Oh,  how  seldom  has  a  pang  shot  through 
our  hearts  at  the  sight  of  our  ruined 
fellow- creatures !  Shall  this  insensi- 
bility continue  for  ever?  Shall  not  a 
new  love  succeed  to  this  iron  hardness 
of  heart }  Do  not  call  the  evil  reme- 
diless. Sure  I  am,  that  at  this  moment 
there  is  enough  of  piety,  philanthropy, 
and  moral  power  in  this  community 
to  work  deep  changes  in  the  poorer 
classes,  could  these  energies,  now 
scattered  and  slumbering,  l^  brought 
to  bear  wisely  and  perseveringly  o& 
the  task.  Shall  we  decline  this  work  t 
If  so,  we  decline  the  noblest  labor  cf 
philanthropy.  If  so,  we  must  suffer, 
and  we  ought  to  suffer.  Society  ought 
to  be  troubled,  to  be  shaken,  yea  con- 
vulsed, until  its  solemn  debt  to  the 
ignorant  and  poor  be  paid.  Poor  there 
will  be,  but  they  need  not,  must  not 
exist  as  a  degraded,  hopeless  caste. 
They  need  not,  must  not.  be  cut  oflF 
from  the  brotherhood  of  humanity. 
Their  children  must  not  be  left  to  inherit 
and  propagate  their  crimes  and  woes. 
To  put  an  end  to  such  a  class  is  the 
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St  office  of  Christian  philanthropy. 

Do  you  it  is  to  be  done  ?     I 

iJBwcr,  ^  ity  has  wrought  mighty 

nrrolatJans,  anti    in   these  we  have  an 

ffinic^t  of  what  it  is  able  and  destined 

\  l^icciiniptish.     Let  us  bring  this  into 

contajct    with    the   poor.      Let    us 

[•an!  forth  men,  imbued  widi  its  spirit, 

lM|ireach  it  to  the  poor,  and  still  more 

I  iiaity  In  all  its  forms,  that 

a  I  e  which  has  so  Jong 

tue  v^nnstian  world  may  at  last 

\  staycfL 

»ce  before  me  the  rcpresenta- 
i«ts  of  several  congregations  of  this 
^  u.»Mrl,  II IX,-  united  to  support  the 
wm'-  or      Thanks  to  God 

ferti  iiion  of  the  spirit  and 

pevrr  ol  Christianity.  This  connec- 
IkML.  fr^Tne^^l  only  for  purposes  of  Chris- 
dui  philanlhropy,  looking  only  to  the 
^RTttital  relief  of  our  depressed  fcl- 
iftir-cTeatures,  and  incapable  of  being 
pcrreried  to  the  accumulation  of  cede- 
^  luteal  power,  is  the  happiest  means 
*<s  .  h  CAuM  he  devised  to  bring  our 
i     "  !iy   and 

^ing,  in 

MUj^rct,     m-ti     |)iiiiciplc     of 

or    self-government    on 

•  ^ 'lilt.     Is  it  not  a  plain 

;  If istian  congregation, 

..,.^  for  its  own  spiritual 

id  to  devote  itself  to  the 

-'    of    Christianity,    and  to 

tr  spreading  its  own  light  and 

.  to   the    destitute  ?      By   this 

discharging,   in  part, 

I  lion.     May  it  be  sus- 

ncTcasing  zeaK   with    un- 

widi  glorious  success  t 

-    is   it   necessary   that    I 

vou  to  contribute  of  your 

'       ,viirk  which  has    now 

v'ju  ?     I  am  speaking 

Let  tlie  Goodness 

.d  you  teach  you  the 

lir  wealth  or  compe- 

r-d.     What  is  the  true 

.,  :     Not  to  minister  to 

f.'  and  ostentation  *,  not  to 

.acc   between  you  and  the 

ki^  prospcfouA  ;   not  to  muhiply  signs 

of  vfipeHor  rank  ;  not  to  raise  us  to  an 

«BiBCfice.  whence  we  may  look  down  on 

Ike  miJtittade  as  an  inferior  race  :  but  to 

■altipty  our  bands  of  union  with  our 

'  ~    v-creitiires,  to  spread  our  sympa- 


thies far  and  wide,  to  give  us  nobler 
spheres  of  action,  to  make  us  more 
eminently  the  delegates  and  represent- 
atives of  divine  beneficence.  What  is 
the  true  use  of  increasing  wealth  in  a 
city?  It  is  not  that  more  magnificent 
structures  should  be  reared,  but  that  our 
dwellings  should  be  inhabited  by  a  more 
intelligent  and  virtuous  people  ;  that  in- 
stitutions for  awakening  intellectual  and 
moral  life  should  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  whole  community  ;  that  the  individ- 
ual may  be  carried  forward  to  his  true 
happiness  and  perfection  ;  that  society 
may  be  bound  together  by  stronger  and 
purer  bonds,  and  that  the  rigid  laws  of 
eartldy  governments  may  be  more  and 
more  superseded  by  the  law  of  love. 
Without  such  influences,  wealth  is 
turned  into  a  snare  and  curse.  If»  in- 
deed, our  prosperity  is  to  be  used  to 
spread  luxurious  and  selfish  modes  of 
life,  to  forma  frivolous  class  of  fashion, 
to  produce  more  striking  contrasts  be- 
tween unfeeling  opulence  and  abject 
penury,  to  corrupt  manners  and  harden 
the  heart,  better  were  it  for  us  that,  by 
the  just  judgment  of  God,  it  should  ht 
sunk  into  the  depths  of  the  sea.  It 
avaib  little  that  intercourse  is  more  pol- 
ished, and  a  new  grace  is  thrown  over 
life.  The  simple  question  is.  Do  we 
better  understand  and  more  stronglv 
feel  our  relations  to  God  and  to  our  fel- 
low-creatures ?  Without  this,  our  boasted 
civilixation  is  a  whited  sepulchre,  fair  to 
the  eye,  but  inwardly  **  full  of  dead  men*s 
bones  and  all  uncleanness."  —  But  I  can- 
not end  this  discourse  widi  the  voice  of 
warning.  You  deserve  to  hear  the  voice 
of  encouragement  and  hope.  One  good 
work  you  are  carrying  on,  as  this  anni- 
versary testities.  One  institution  for 
instructing  the  ignorant  and  raising  up 
the  fallen,  you  have  sustained.  Let  it 
not  fall  Extend  and  strengthen  it. 
Make  it  permanent.  Bind  it  up  with 
the  institutions  which  you  support  for 
your  own  religious  improvement  Trans- 
mit it  to  your  children.  Let  your  chil- 
dren learn,  from  this  your  example,  to 
take  part  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  of 
prophets  and  apostles,  of  holy  men  of 
all  ages,  in  the  work  of  regenerating 
society,  and  of  extending  to  the  whole 
human  family  the  light  and  blessings  of 
the  Christian  faith. 
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You  have  now  been  set  apart  to  the 
Christian  ministry,  accordinffto  the  rites 
of  the  Congregational  Church.  A  princi- 
pal design  of  these  is  to  impress  you  with 
the  imix)rtance  and  responsibleness  of 
your  office.  That  this  impression  may 
De  strengthened,  and  that  the  duties  now 
imposed  on  you  may  be  brought  dis- 
tinctly to  your  minds,  I  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Council,  here  convened, 
to  deliver  to  you  the  usual  Charge. 
From  the  various  topics  which  naturally 
occur  to  me  on  this  occasion,  I  can  se- 
lect but  a  few.  For  full  instruction  in 
your  sacred  calling,  I  refer  you  to  the 
Scriptures,  to  the  example  of  Christ, 
the  first  and  only  perfect  teacher  of  his 
religion,  to  the  labors  and  sufferings  of 
the  Apostles,  and  to  the  precepts  relat- 
ing to  the  ministry  scattered  through 
their  writings.  These  are  able  "  to  fur- 
nish you  unto  every  good  work,  and  to 
make  you  wise  unto  salvation." 

Preaching  and  pri\'ate  intercourse 
with  the  poor  are  henceforth  to  be  the 
labors  of  your  lives.  First,  you  are  to 
preach  ;  and  in  performing  this  office, 
let  me  exhort  you  to  the  scrupulous 
observance  of  a  plain  but  often  neg- 
lected precept.  It  is  this,  reverence 
truth.  Preach  what  approves  itself 
clearly  to  your  own  minds  as  true,  and 
preach  nothing  else.  Teach  nothing 
because  others  teach  it.  Inculcate  noth- 
ing about  which  you  have  doubts,  be- 
cause expected  to  inculcate  it.  Speak 
from  no  human  master,  from  no  human 
creed.  Speak  from  your  own  calm  con- 
victions, and  from  nothing  else.  Do 
not  use  stronger  language  than  your 
own  minds  warrant,  for  the  sake  of 
making  greater  impression.  Do  not 
seek  the  reputation  of  eloquence,  by 
assuming  a  bold,  confident  tone,  which 
exceeds  your  private  belief.  Exaggerate 
nothing.  Paint  nothing  beyond  the  life. 
Be  true,  —  the  hardest  lesson  to  the  min- 


ister. Preach  nothing,  however  gratify- 
ing to  the  imagination  or  the  heart,  which 
cannot  stand  the  scrutiny  of  the  deliber- 
ate judgment.  Distort  no  truth  for  the 
sake  of  effect.  Never  hope  to  make  the 
sword  of  the  spirit  more  powerful  by  any 
human  alloy.  I  have  said,  beware  of 
exaggeration.  Beware  also  of  the  op- 
posite vice,  of  softening  down,  diluting, 
obscuring  the  truth,  till  its  power  and 
pungency  are  gone,  in  order  to  accom- 
mooate  it  to  the  prejudices  and  passions 
of  men.  No  man  is  fit  to  preach  who 
is  not  ready  to  be  a  martyr  to  truth. 
We  indeed  recommend  to  you  pru- 
dence ;  but  the  great  office  of  prudence 
is  not  to  disfigure  or  conceal  the  truth, 
but  to  secure  it  against  misapprehen- 
sion, and  to  place  it  before  men's  minds 
in  the  light  which  will  probably  gain 
for  it  the  readiest  reception.  Be  pru- 
dent for  the  truth's  sake,  not  for  your 
own  sake,  not  for  the  sake  of  popu- 
larity, not  from  weakness  or  timidity. 
Be  cautious  lest  you  be  over- cautious. 
Fear  to  stifle  any  great  truth.  Let  your 
preaching  be  the  frank  expression  oi  the 
workings  and  convictions  of  your  own 
minds.  There  is  a  peculiar  ircshnessy 
charm,  energy,  in  perfect  sincerity.  The 
preaching  wnich  manifests  a  profound 
reverence  for  truth,  which  is  seen  and 
felt  to  sprine  from  an  inward  fountain, 
which  reveals  the  real  and  whole  mind 
of  the  speaker,  wins  confidence,  and 
works  conviction,  far  more  than  the 
most  vehement  outpourings  of  imagi- 
nation and  passion. 

I  have  said,  preach  what  approves 
itself  to  your  own  minds  as  true,  and 
nothing  else.  I  now  say.  preach  it  in 
your  own  style.  Give  it  forth  in  the 
form  to  which  your  own  minds  prompt 
you.  Be  not  imitators.  Be  not  anx- 
ious to  wield  other  men's  weapons.  Do 
not  think  that  the  mode  of  preaching 
which  is  effectual  in  another  will  there- 
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ore  succeed  in  you.  You  surely  would 
mimic  liis  tones,  because  they  pen- 
ate  his  hearers.  Look  at  subjects 
your  own  eyes.  Utter  them  in 
own  words.  Be  yourselves*  Be 
^luraL  There  is  no  other  road  to  the 
uman  heart 

Would   you   be   increasing^ly  useful  ? 
"lien  be  just  to  your  own  minds.     Let 
b em  act  freely.     Form  yourselves  from 
rithin   more   than  from  without.     You 
fht,  indeed    to  seek  benefit  by  hear- 
other  preachers ;  but   be  benefited 
ithy,  and  by  catching  from 
s    impulses,    and   not    by 
Ifig    L(M  lit    models.      So   you   must 
T  what    others    have    written ;    but 
J  that  the  action  Qf  other  minds  may 
iken   your   own  intellectual  activity, 
i  not  be  a  substiluie  for  it.    Listen  in 
first  place  to  the  whispers  of  truth  in 
Dur  own   souls,  and   prize  them   more 
the  teachings  of  your  fcllow-crcat- 
Whenever    yon    catch    a    new 
[limpse  of  God's  character,   of  human 
ture,  of  human  perfection,  of  life,  of 
Bturity,  of  the  Christian  spirit ;  when- 
rer  a  familiar  truth  rises  before  you  in 
new  aspect ;  whenever  a  new  princi- 
lie  dawns   on   you  from  a  number  of 
which    had     before    Iain    with* 
at  connection   in  your  minds  ;   when- 
rer  a  sentence   in  a  human  work,   or 
I  text  of  Scripture,  reveals  to  you,  as  by 
some  depths  in  your  own  souls, 
Itcfifc  suddenly  the  mist  which  had 
hung  over  some  impmrtant  doc- 
Fine  ;    whenever  a    new   light   of   this 
[  gleams  on  you,  prize  it  more  than 
dairies  or  libraries.    Feel  that  a  higher 
her  than  man  has  approached  you. 
to  the  Father  of  lights  that  this 
^    ly  may  brighten  within  you.     It  is 
^is  welcome  to  truth,  springing  up 
tn  our  own  souls,  that  we  are  to  grow 
10  energy  of  thoucjht  and  feeling;  and 
frowth    is    the   great    condition   of    in- 
oeastDj^  usefulness.      We   charge  you. 
then,  to  be  ju>t  and  generous  to  your 
'ytm  mtods.    Cherish  every  divine  inspi- 
radofL    Be  no  man's  slaves^    Seek  truth 
for  yottTwrlvcs.      Speak   it   from    your- 
sdvES.     Speak   it  in  your  own  natural 
tones.    You,  of  course,  desire  to  avoid 
tile  greatest  of  all  defects  in  a  preacher, 
—  that  of  bei  ng  tame  and  dull ;  and  your 
leciirity  from  this  is  to  be  found,  not  in 
itarU  and   exclamations,   not   in   noise 
lad  gesture,  not  in  the  commonplaces 


of  pafjsion^  but  in  keeping  your  minds 
and  hearts  in  free  and  powerful  action. 
This  inward  life  will  give  hfe  to  style 
and  delivery,  and  nothing  else  will. 
This  is  the  only  secret  of  eloquence. 
Eloquence  is  not  a  trick  of  words.  It 
is  the  utterance  of  great  truths,  so  clearly 
discerned,  so  deeply  felt,  so  bright,  so 
burning,  that  they  cannot  be  confined, 
that  they  create  lor  themselves  a  style 
and  manner  which  carr}^  them  far  into 
other  souls  ;  and  of  thisdoquence  there 
is  but  one  fount,  and  that  is  inward  life, 
force  of  thought,  force  of  •feeling. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  these  re- 
marks apply  little  to  ministers  of  the 
poor ;  that  tlie  poor  are  as  children  \ 
and  that  little  spiritual  energy  is  re- 
quired for  their  instruction.  We  charge 
you,  my  friends,  to  beware  of  this  com- 
mon error.  Do  not  dishonor  your  high 
calling  by  supposing  it  to  require  little 
force  of  thought  ana  feeling.  I'he  poor 
are  generally  ignorant,  but  in  some  re- 
spects they  arc  better  critics  than  the 
rich,  and  make  greater  demands  on  their 
teachers,  A  congregation  of  the  more 
affluent  and  educated  can  be  satisfied 
with  proprieties  of  style  and  manner, 
can  be  held  together  by  local  attach- 
mentj  by  the  elegance  or  fashionable- 
ness  of  the  edifice  in  which  it  worships, 
or  by  the  strong  bonds  of  a  creed  or 
sect  The  poor  care  for  none  of  these 
things.  Proprieties  of  style  and  man- 
ner, local  feeling,  fashion,  show,  or  sec- 
tarian zeal  are  not  auractions  to  them. 
They  can  only  be  brought  and  held 
together  by  a  preaching  which  fastens 
their  attention,  or  pierces  their  con- 
sciences, or  moves  their  hearts.  They 
are  no  critics  of  words,  but  they  know 
when  they  are  touched  or  roused,  and 
by  this  test  —  a  far  truer  one  than 
you  find  in  fastidious  congregations  — 
they  judge  the  minister,  and  determine 
whether  to  follow  or  for.sake  him.  The 
duly  of  preaching  to  the  poor  is  ac- 
cordingly a  difficult  one.  Their  minis- 
ter has  much  to  learn,  and,  what  is 
harder,  much  to  forget.  He  must  forget 
the  modes  of  address  under  which  he 
was  himself  educated.  He  is  to  si>eak 
to  those  who  cannot  find  a  meaning  in 
the  vague  language  which  he  has  gen- 
erally heard  from  the  pulpit  He  must 
find  a  new  tongue.  He  must  reach  the 
understanding  through  the  imagination 
and  the  heart.     He  niust  look,  not  upon 
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his  notes,  but  into  the  eyes  of  his  hear- 
ers. He  must  appeal  to  the  simple,  uni- 
versal principles  of  human  nature.  There 
must  be  a  directness,  freedom,  earnest- 
ness of  manner,  which  are  not  required 
in  the  church  of  more  refined  worship- 
pers. To  accomplish  all  this,  books  will 
do  him  little  good.  His  best  study  is 
the  poor  man's  narrow  room.  His  best 
teacher  is  a  keen  observation  of  the 
workings  of  the  poor  man's  heart,  of  his 
passions,  perils,  and  spiritual  wants. 
We  charge  you  to  beware  of  aiming  to 
resemble  mmisters  in  other  situations. 
You  must  invent  modes  of  action  for 
yourselves.  You  must  make  a  new 
path.  Cultivate  by  perpetual  practice 
the  power  of  extemporaneous  address. 
Take  your  texts,  as  your  Master  did, 
from  scenes,  events,  objects  which  arc 
pressing  on  the  notice  of  your  hearers. 
Find  your  way  to  their  minds  and  hearts. 
Be  any  thin^  out  formal  and  meclianical. 
Better  forsake  your  ministry  than  make 
it  a  monotonous  repetition  of  the  com- 
mon modes  of  teachmg  and  action. 

But  preaching  is  not  your  whole  or 
chief  work.  Private  intercourse  is  to  you 
a  more  important  instrument  than  the 
pulpit.  You  must  not  wait  for  the  poor  in 
the  church.  Go  to  them  in  their  houses. 
Go  where  no  other  will  go.  Let  no 
squalidness,  or  misery,  or  crime,  repel 
you.  Seek  the  friendless,  the  forsaken, 
the  desponding,  the  lost.  Penetrate  the 
depths  of  poverty,  the  haunts  of  intem- 
perance, the  strongholds  of  sin.  Feel 
an  attraction  in  what  others  shun,  in  the 
bleak  room  open  to  the  winter's  wind,  in 
the  wasted  form  and  the  haggard  coun- 
tenance, in  the  very  degradation  of  your 
i-ace.  Go  where  suffering  and  guilt  sum- 
mon you ;  and  what  weapon  shall  you 
take  with  you  for  this  contest  with  phys- 
ical and  moral  evil  ?  You  will  be  told 
to  arm  yourselves  with  caution,  to  be- 
ware of  deception,  to  take  the  shield  of 
prudence,  and  to  put  on  the  breastplate 
of  distrust;  and  this  lesson  is  indeed 
important ;  but  prudence  and  caution  are 
only  defensive  armor.  They  will  be  se- 
curity to  yourselves  ;  they  give  no  power 
over  misery,  poverty,  and  vice.  That 
power  is  to  be  found  in  a  higher  princi- 

Cle  ;  and  take  heed  lest  this  be  quenched 
y  that  distrust  in  which  you  will  be  so 
plentifully  instructed.  The  only  power 
to  oppose  to  evil  is  love,  —  strong,  en- 
during love,  —  a  benevolence  which  no 


crime  or  wretchedness  can  conquer,  and 
which  therefore  can  conoucr  all.  Misera- 
ble indeed  will  be  your  onice,  if  this  spirit 
do  not  posse.ss  you,  if  a  deep  sympathy 
with  your  suffering  fellow-creatures  do 
not  compel  you,  as  it  were,  to  seek  their 
abodes,  and  do  not  identify  you  with 
them.  Nothing  but  Christ's  spirit,  that 
which  carried  him  to  his  cross,  can  carr^' 
you  through  your  work.  Go,  then,  with 
nis  love  ;  and  it  will  be  mightier  than  the 
sword  of  the  magistrate,  or  the  armies 
of  monarchs,  to  conquer  evil.  It  will 
touch  the  heart  which  has  hardened  it- 
self against  all  other  influences.  It  will 
pierce  the  conscience  which  is  impreg- 
nable against  the  most  vehement  rebuke. 
It  will  say  to  the  reckless  transgressor, 
in  the  only  language  he  can  under- 
stand, that  ne  is  not  an  outcast  from 
his  race ;  and  it  will  reveal  to  the  de- 
sponding sufferer  a  love  higher  than 
your  own,  and  bring  back  his  lost  faith 
in  God.  Love  gives  a  new  tongue, — 
the  only  one  which  all  men  can  compre- 
hend. But  by  this  I  mean  something 
more  than  the  common  kindness  of  the 
world.  I  mean  the  spirit  of  Christ  and 
his  Apostles,  a  love  not  born  on  the 
earth,  but  which  came  from  heaven  in  the 
person  of  the  Saviour,  and  is  only  to  be 
nourished  by  communion  with  heaven. 
Seek  it  as  your  chief  power.  Guard  it 
against  the  contagion  of  the  spirit  of  this 
world.  Cherish  it  by  meditation  and 
prayer,  by  intimacy  with  Christ  and  his 
true  disciples,  and  by  perpetual  exercise 
in  your  intercourse  with  the  poor. 

You  must  love  the  poor ;  you  must 
also  respect  them  ;  and,  in  truth,  respect 
is  the  very  soul  of  the  love  which  I  have 
enjoined.  Honor  the  poor  man.  Let 
not  his  poverty  for  a  moment  hide  you 
from  his  participation  of  your  own  nat- 
ure and  of  the  divine  image.  Never  let 
the  man  be  lost  in  the  l)eggar.  If  you 
have  not  power  to  penetrate  to  the  spirit 
within  him,  and  to  reverence  that  divine 
principle  more  than  all  outward  magnifi- 
cence, you  are  unfit  for  your  office.  If 
there  seem  to  you  exaggeration,  or  a  false 
sentimentality,  in  the  language  which 
pronounces  the  soul  of  one  poor  man 
worth  more  than  the  wealth  of  worlds, 
or  than  all  material  nature,  then  you 
want  the  spirit  of  your  function,  and  can- 
not lay  it  aside  too  soon.  Go  to  the 
poor,  to  awaken  in  them  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  relation  to  God,  and  of 
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^tk  Irannartaltty,  Do  not  go  as  the 
ftprtsentatives  of  the  richer  classes,  to 
licp  t>icm  in  order  ;  but  go  in  the  name 
to  make  them  partakers 
distinctions  and  blessings 
of  us  rejoice.  Carry  to 
-pel,  not  for  purposes  of 
,  but  as  a  life-giving  truth. 
r»od  to  lift  them  above  all 
ncss.  to  subject  them  to  a 
n  that  of  the  state*  to  make 
jiccis  of  heaven.  Present  relig- 
\  ta  a  generous  form.  Carry 
-'^  rruths  you  would  bear 
rous  and  enlightened. 
uin  to  be  active  for  his 
and  teach  him  that 
^  rovemenl  is  communi- 
W,r  IS  liberally  as  to  his  pros- 

pni'  livor.     Because  he  is  poor, 

do  bOit  ihtnk  that  he  is  put  into  your 
baads  as  a  passive  material  lo  be  shaped 
as  yotir  pleasure.  Remember  that  he  is 
as  free  as  yourselves,  and  can  only  be 
'Carrkd  forward  by  a  spring  of  improve- 
in  his  own  soul  The  work  of 
;  you  cannot  do  for  him. 
!0  strive,  watcli,  and  pray 
Do  not  depress  him.  Do 
ij^h  a  false  sympathy,  speak 
■H'  of  his  condition.  Show 
>  poverty  he  still  has  God*s 
an  immortal  soul,  and  the 
its  redemption  and  glory, 
how  much  can  be  done  for 
in  the  humblest  lot.  Teach 
condition  has  all  the  eie 
iif  virtue  and  of  the  only  durable 
happtoess;  that  suffering  may  be  the 
oct:asioti  and  incitement  of  fervent 
prayer,  ftltal  trust,  and  fervent  forti- 
buje  ;  that  the  dews  of  God  s  spirit  de- 
•eead  aJike  on  rich  and  poor  ;  that  every 
grace  irn  "'  r'X)t  in  the  soil  of  pen- 
ttiy.  aiMJ  1  strength  from  hfe's 

ACorilis  ;  tuai,  iiKL-  the  poor  widow  in  the 
gospel,  he  can  give  even  more  gener- 
ijdjih^  -^-^  ''T  more  charitable  in  the 
ik^  .  than   the   richest  of   his 

v'*:n  greatness  is  within 
4tncss  lies  not  in  what 
\>\\\    in   strength  of 
put  forth  under 
re  of  depressing 


ats  f  eac 

ki  oui-v. 


»orc 

ir  dtmaidifti' 

low  form  oi 


by  giving  them  a 
or  1( 


low  views  of 
their  l»t.  Chriii  ha--»  pronounced  blcss- 
iM  Oft  thetn.  and  help  them  to  put  faith 
tafaib  life -giving  words. 


There  is  one  particular  on  which  1 
cannot  forbear  speaking.  Would  you 
promote  the  present  as  well  as  future 
happiness  of  the  poor  ?  Then  labor 
much,  let  it  be  a  leading  aim,  to  cherish 
among  them  the  domestic  and  benev- 
olent affections.  Whoever  knows  the 
poor,  must  know  how  greatlv  the  aspect 
of  their  abodes  would  be  cnanged,  and 
what  a  large  proportion  of  their  sutTer- 
ings  would  be  removed,  by  the  substi- 
tution of  a  true  love  for  selfishness* 
passion,  and  envy,  for  unkind  words  and 
unkind  deeds.  Open  within  them  the 
fountain  of  kindness.  Urge  on  them 
Christianity  as  a  spring  of  disinterested 
and  tender  affection.  Teach  the  poor 
that  we  who  are  prosperous  t'md  our 
chief  earthly  happiness  in  our  domestic 
and  other  social  bonds,  and  not  in 
wealth ;  and  that  without  love  mag- 
ni licence  is  a  vain  show,  and  the  palace 
embosoms  less  peace  titan  many  a  hovel. 
[  insist  on  this,  because  it  is  the  common 
doctrine  of  the  day,  that  the  poor  are  to 
be  raised  by  being  taught  to  save,  to 
hoard,  to  economize  their  scanty  earn- 
ings. By  all  means  teach  prudence,  but 
do  not  make  the  poor  anxious,  selfish, 
sordid.  Teach  prudence  ;  but  still  more 
teach  love  ;  and  so  doing  you  will  teach 
economy.  Inspire  the  poor  with  strong 
and  tencler  affections  towards  their  fam- 
ilies and  fellow  creatures,  and  they  will 
deny  themselves,  and  practise  thrift 
with  a  cheerfulness  and  fidelity,  not 
often  learned  from  the  maxims  of  worldly 
wisdom, 

I  must  not  enlarge  more  on  particular 
duties.  In  general,  I  would  say  to  you, 
Honor  your  work.  Think  of  it  rever- 
ently. 1  use  no  exaggeration  when  I 
give  it  a  place  among  the  most  impor- 
tant labors  of  the  times  :  for  it  bears  on 
the  very  evil  from  which  the  social  state 
has  most  to  fean  We  arc  accustomed  to 
speak  of  the  improvement  of  society ; 
but  its  progress  has  been  attended  with 
one  disastrous  circumstance,  which  at 
times  almost  makes  us  doubt  whether 
the  ^ood  has  not  been  too  dearly  bought, 
I  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  elevation  of 
one  part  of  the  community  has  been 
accompanied  with  the  depression  of 
another.  Society  has  not  gone  forward 
as  a  whole.  By  the  side  of  splendid 
dwellings  you  descry  the  abodes  of 
squalid  poverty;  and  witldn  the  cUf 
trai/5,  Mfhich.  enclose  the  educated  a.tid 
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refinedy  you  may  meet  a  half-civilized 
horde,  given  up  to  deeper  degradation 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness. 
In  England,  the  country  advanced  above 
all  others  in  agriculture,  manufactures, 
refinement,  and  literary  institutions,  are 
miserable  multitudes,  degraded  by  de- 
pendence, uninstructed  even  in  the  oeing 
of  a  God,  and  dying  of  want  before  their 
time  ;  and  such  is  the  tendency  of  mod- 
em civilization  through  the  world.  Soci- 
ety is  not  only  disfigured  but  endangered 
by  the  poverty,  and  ignorance,  and  vice 
of  a  multitude  of  its  members ;  and  its 
security  and  happiness  demand  nothing 
so  imperiously  as  that  this  wretched 
mass  should  be  enlightened,  elevated, 
redeemed.  Here  is  the  chief  sphere  for 
philanthropy.  Inequalities  of  property 
must  indeed  exist.  But  can  it  be  neces- 
sary that  multitudes  of  human  beings 
should  writhe  under  wants  and  hard- 
ships which  palsy  and  almost  extinguish 
their  spiritual  and  moral  power }  This 
greatest  social  evil  is  beginning  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  statesman  as  well 
as  of  the  philanthropist  and  Christian. 
A  louder  and  louder  cry  is  beginning  to 
break  forth  through  the  civilized  world 
for  a  social  reform  which  shall  reach  the 
most  depressed  ranks  of  the  community. 
I  see  and  rejoice  to  see  in  your  office, 
my  friends,  a  sign  of  this  new  move- 
ment, an  earnest  of  this  grand  and  holy 
revolution.  I  see  in  it  a  recognition  of 
the  right  of  every  human  being  to  the 
means  of  spiritual  development,  of  moral 
and  intellectual  life.  This  is  the  most 
sacred  right  of  humanity.  Blessed  are 
our  eyes  which  see  the  day  of  its  recog- 
nition. Feel,  then,  that  you  are  conse- 
crated to  the  greatest  work  of  your  age  ; 
and  feel  that  you  will  be  sustained  in  it 
by  the  prayers  and  zeal  of  our  churches 
and  their  pastors.  If,  indeed,  your  min- 
istry for  the  poor  should  be  suffered  to 
decline  and  fail,  it  would  be  a  melan- 
choly proof  that  our  ministry  for  the 
rich  is  of  little  avail.  If  in  this  age, 
when  the  improvement  of  society  is  the 
theme  even  of  the  unbeliever ;  if,  with 
every  help  from  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
we,  the  pastors  of  these  churches,  can- 
not awaken  in  them  a  sensibility  to  the 


intellectual  and  moral  wants  of  multi- 
tudes around  them,  cannot  carry  home 
to  their  consciences  and  hearts  tne  duty 
of  raising  up  their  depressed  fellow- 
creatures,  of  imparting  Christian  light 
strength,  and  comfort  to  the  ignorant 
and  poor,  then  it  is  time  that  we  should 

five  up  our  pulpits  to  others  who  will 
etter  understand  and  inculcate  the 
spirit  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  It  is 
time  that  our  lips  should  be  closed,  if 
we  can  do  nothing  towards  breathing 
into  men  the  peculiar  benevolence  of 
the  gospel,  —  a  benevolence  which  feels 
for,  and  seeks  to  elevate  and  save,  the 
human  soul.  It  is  time,  too,  that  as  a 
class  of  Christians  we  should  disappear, 
if  we  will  not  take  our  part  in  the  mat 
work  of  regenerating  society.  It  is 
the  order  of  nature  that  the  dead  should 
be  buried  :  and  the  sooner  a  dead,  life- 
less, soulless  sect  is  buried  and  forgotten 
the  better.  But,  my  friends,  I  cannot 
fear  that  you  will  be  abandoned.  Chris- 
tian love,  I  trust,  has  called  you  to  this 
work,  and  will  cheer  and  streng^en 
you  in  your  heavenly  mission. 

Go  forth,  then,  my  friends,  with  a  con- 
fiding spirit  Go  forth  in  the  strength 
of  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  Go  forth  to 
increase  the  holiness  of  earth  and  the 
happiness  of  heaven.  Go  to  the  dark 
alleys  and  the  darker  dwellings  of  the 
poor.  Go  in  the  spirit  of  that  God  to 
whom  the  soul  of  the  poor  man  is  as 
precious  as  your  own.  Go  in  the  spirit 
of  him  who  for  our  sakes  was  poor,  and 
had  not  where  to  lay  his  head.  Go  in 
reliance  on  that  omnipotent  grace  which 
can  raise  up  the  most  fallen,  cleanse  the 
most  polluted,  enrich  the  poorest  with 
more  than  royal  wealth,  console  the 
deepest  sorrows,  and  sanctify  the  sorest 
trials  of  life.  Go  cheerfully,  for  into 
the  darkest  dwellings  you  carry  the  light 
of  life.  And  think  not  that  you  alone 
visit  these  humble  habitations.  God  is 
there,  —  Christ  is  there,  —  angels  are 
there.  Feel  their  presence ;  breathe 
their  love  ;  and  through  your  wise,  un- 
wearied, effectual  labors,  may  the  poor 
man's  dwelling  become  a  consecrated 
place,  the  abode  of  love,  **  the  house  of 
God  and  the  gate  of  heaven ! '' 
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Author's  state  of  health, J 


Friei^d  and  Brother, — 
here  assembled  for  your 
^^^;r^n(?d  me  the  office  of 
1        ,  and  I  perform 
-  erf uUy,  because  of 
Itas  long  subsisted  be- 
cif.     You  have  grown 
hooiJ  under  my  ministry, 
LHiJ'cn  me  reason  to  believe 
ihii  ii»|^(k:b.&ions  received  In  the  church 
^*     1  jow  hnve  worshipped  have,  in  con- 
with  other  causes,  led  you  to 


tik  oonsecntion  of 
iDffiloflic: 
fcndcfs  1 

mg,  XK  ihs^  V 
hf  a  kind  l*h 
vhkh  VMi  arc  ^..it.. 


yours^L'if  to  the  pas- 

^^tion^  which 

re  intercAt- 

'>\s  to  be  placed, 

I  the  sphere  for 

ui.irly  fitted,  and  in 


which  ill  ynuT  faculties  and  affections 
i^ijr  be  expected  to  act  nn*l  ivnf,,],]  freely, 
dwieffully.  vigorously,  a  iilly  lo 

E«lf  and  otherjk,     i  r  how, 

iga,  >t>u  felt  the  attraction  of  this 
^ny ;  i>r>w  a  thirst  for  it  followed 
fOQ  to  vour  place  of  business^  and  over- 
cuic  tiie  ^ptrit  of  gain ;  and  how  pa* 
Ci^lW  fO\i  have  labored  to  furnish  your- 
■df  tkMxi(j|;h1y  for  the  work.  These  are 
eood  aagttrics,  and  they  shed  a  bright 
Sppeo^cr  Chrse  solemnities.  Listen  now^ 
«y  brcrtlv  r  ■>  which  may 

fado   jt>^i  cs.      Many 

•OfftCft^     bart  ■[ig:n^      in     iiii^     OCCastOn,     I 

loraieffly  enlarged  upon,  in  the  Charge 

^giff^f^  t0  V  "-  ^ -vleccssor,  to  which   1 

rdcryou  e  alhers,  then  omitted 

..^^  upon,  to  which  I  now 

sf-t  anarl  lo  be  a  Minister 

tionofyour 

V^  MTcrs  gather 

voniiimeni  into  their  churches  from  all 

Iteoooaitiooa  of  life,  you  expect  to  labor 
fcved/  mmaag  the  less  prosperous,  the 


Lir|;r 


destitute.  It  may  be  thought,  at  first, 
that  this  peculiarity  must  make  a  wide 
distinction  between  your  office  and  the 
common  ministry;  that  it  must  demand 
almost  a  totally  different  style  of  preach- 
ing ;  that  all  your  labors  must  take  a  hue 
and  impress  from  the  condition  of  those 
whom  yon  teach.  I  counsel  you  not  to 
be  misled  by  this  natural  impression.  I 
see  no  great  distinction  between  you  and 
other  ministers.  I  advise  you  lo  brinr 
habitually  to  your  mind,  not  the  outward 
condition  of  men,  but  their  spiritual  nat- 
ure, their  participation  of  that  **  divine 
humanity*  which  is  the  only  wealth  of 
rich  or  poon  The  distinction  of  rich  and 
poor,  what  is  it  in  the  eye  of  reason  ? 
And  what  should  it  be  lo  the  Christian 
teacher  ?  It  docs  not  penetrate  the  skin, 
but  is  a  distinction  of  clothes,  fuel,  meat, 
and  drink.  During  life,  it  avails  little  or 
nothing  against  pain,  illness,  bereave- 
ment. Death  turns  it  to  utter  scorn. 
The  costliest  winding-sheet,  the  most 
splendid  coffin,  cannot  shut  out  the  worm 
or  protect  apinst  the  humiliation  of  the 
lomb.  In  the  next  world,  how  often  will 
present  distinctions  be  reversed  !  The 
first  will  be  last :  the  last  lirst.  It  be- 
longs»  then,  to  the  Christian  teacher  to 
look  through,  and  for  the  most  part  to 
forget,  outward  distinctions.  To  the 
Christian  teacher  ail  m^n  of  all  ranks  arc 
much  the  same ;  all  rational,  spiritual* 
immortal ;  all  stained  with  c:uilt ;  all 
needini^  to  be  bom  again.  Undoubtedly 
he  is  to  adapt  himself  to  differences  of 
age  and  education.  But  in  all  there  is 
the  same  human  heart ;  in  all  the  same 
deep  wants,  the  same  chords  to  be 
touched,  the  same  mightv  obstacles  to 
purity  to  be  overcome.  *rhey  all  need 
essentially  the  same  truths,  though  inodV 
£ed  slighily  as  io  phraseology  and  lonxv. 
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There  are  not  different  gospels  for  differ- 
ent conditions  of  men  ;  but  one  and  the 
same  truth  for  all ;  just  as  the  same  sun 
sheds  the  same  beams  into  every  hu- 
man dwelling,  and  is  equally  needed  and 
equally  welcome  wherever  he  shines. 

I  would  not  have  any  class  habitually 
addressed  with  reference  to  outward  con- 
dition. It  is  a  great  object  in  all  preach- 
ing, no  matter  to  whom  addressed,  to 
raise  the  hearer  above  his  outward  con- 
dition, to  make  it  seem  as  nothing  to  him 
in  comparison  with  his  immortal  spirit 
and  his  inward  wants.  The  poor  should 
be  spoken  to  as  men,  and  as  standing 
on  the  same  ground  with  all  other  men. 
They  are  not  to  be  condoled  with  as  ob- 
jects of  peculiar  commiseration,  but  ad- 
dressed as  those  who  have  the  essential 
goods  of  life,  who  may  do  its  great  work, 
and  win  its  highest  prize.  The  deepest 
vice  of  our  present  civilization  is,  that 
we  count  the  distinction  between  wealth 
and  poverty  the  greatest  on  earth.  Do 
you  show  that  you  count  it  as  nothing. 

Mv  brother,  look  on  your  hearers  as 
chilclrcn  and  heirs  of  God  ;  and  remem- 
ber that  your  work  is  to  call  out  and  to 
build  up  the  divine  nature  within  them ; 
and  let  such  thoughts  give  you  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  dignity  of  your  office. 
Do  not  measure  this  bv  the  outward  con- 
dition of  those  to  wliom  you  preach. 
Measure  it  by  their  souls,  and  feel  that 
these  arc  the  equals  of  the  most  favored 
in  outward  lot.  Some  of  the  community 
undoubtedly  think  of  you  as  having  little 
more  to  do  than  to  aid  in  keeping  order 
in  the  city.  You  look  infinitely  above 
the  order  of  the  city,  though  that  in  its 
right  place  is  not  to  oe  despised.  Your 
function  is  to  bring  men  to  obey,  not  the 
laws  of  the  land,  but  the  eternal,  immu- 
table, celestial  law  of  righteousness  :  not 
to  make  them  quiet  citizens,  but  members 
of  the  universal  kingdom  of  God.  It  is 
in  seeking  this  highest  end  that  you  will 
secure  the  lower.  Religion  only  serves 
the  state  when  it  is  infinitely  exalted 
above  the  state,  and  taught  and  cherished 
for  its  own  peerless  worth.  Nothing  has 
so  stripped  Christianity  of  its  power  as 
the  conversion  of  it  into  a  state  machine, 
as  the  polluting  touch  of  the  politician, 
who  has  caused  it  to  be  preached  to  the 
lower  ranks,  and  to  be  professed  by  the 
higher,  in  order  that  the  old  polity,  with 
its  inveterate  abuses,  may  stand  fast,  and 
that  the  accumulation  of  property  in  a 


few  hands  may  be  undisturbed.  Relig- 
ion, taught  for  such  ends,  is  amon?  the 
worst  foes  of  social  progress.  It  loses 
its  vitality ;  it  paralyzes  the  intellect ;  it 
strives  to  crush  by  persecution  or  dis- 
abilities those  who  would  restore  its 
primitive  purity,  or  unfold  more  distinctly 
its  higher  truths ;  it  teaches  pretence  to 
the  great,  and  breathes  servility  into  the 
multitude  whom  it  ought  especially  to 
imbue  with  nobleness  of  mind.  You. 
my  young  friend,  have  learned  that  re- 
ligion has  a  higher  work  to  accomplish 
than  that  of  police ;  that  its  aim  is  to 
bring  the  individual,  be  his  rank  what  it 
may,  to  a  comprehension  of  his  relation 
to  the  Infinite  Father  and  the  everlast- 
ing world,  and  to  inspire  him  with  dis- 
interested love  of  God  and  man  ;  and  that 
in  this  way  alone  it  makes  good  citizens, 
tender  and  faithful  husbands  and  wives, 
parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters, 
neighbors  and  friends. 

In  these  remarks  I  do  not  mean  that 
you  are  never  to  allude  to  outward  dis- 
tinctions. The  poor  have  peculiar  diffi- 
culties ;  but  they  must  never  be  left  to 
imagine  that  thev  have  all  the  difficulties  erf 
life.  Their  burden  is  heavv,  but  there  are 
still  heavier  on  earth  ;  ancl  the  same  high 
truths  are  needed  to  sustain  all  the  suffer- 
ing children  of  humanity.  So  they  have 
peculiar  temptations ;  and  yet,  tempta- 
tions to  the  very  vices  which  abound 
most  among  the  poor  are  exceedingly 
powerful  among  the  more  prosperous. 
The  poor,  it  is  said,  are  peculiarly  incited 
by  their  condition  to  envy ;  and  yet  are 
we  sure  that  there  is  less  envy  among  the 
rich,  that  there  are  fewer  jealousies  atxd 
heartburnings  growing  out  of  competi- 
tions and  neglects  in  fashionable  life,  than 
spring  from  indigence  ?  I  am  not  sure 
that  tnere  is  more  discontent  among  the 
needy  than  among  those  who  abound.  I 
incline  to  think  that,  on  the  whole,  there 
is  among  the  latter  less  submission  to 
God's  providence ;  and  for  this  plain 
reason,  that  success  and  abundance  in- 
crease self-will.  You  must  not,  there- 
fore, preach  to  your  congregation  as  it 
they  monopolizea  any  vice  ;  but  speak  to 
all  as  partakers  of  the  universal  corrup- 
tion. Never  expect  to  reclaim  men  from 
a  vice  by  singling  them  out  for  denun- 
ciation ;  but  by  addressing  to  them  those 
solemn  truths  and  motives  which  are  to 
stir  up  all  men  to  resist  moral  evil. 

The  sum  of  what  I  have  now  said  is. 
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«'our  hearers, 
age  is  to  be 
.     _  ..    tg  the  poor, 
hrisi,  you  are  to  en- 
cianigc.  /i*'Iy  t^i^  gospel  is  too 

4te  used  to  break  men's  spirits.     The 
pi^tlt  as  Tr»n  af-Tcn  preachea,  instead  of 


Bed  aajfwiipr 

Ait  laiit^ 


ever  told 

[iDtlic  mt 
At  the 
|v4sthoii. 
ffr> 


il 


is  the  saddest  news 
Fmm  your  lips  may 
r,  and  reveal 
s  wealth  I 
^  tit  tins  ministr)\  it 
H  chief  benefit  would 
: ,  and  little  compara- 
I  from  the  pulpit,  Ex- 
'  '  -  proved  that  public 
1  instrument  for 
r  i  the  poor.  The 
i  who  throng  the  Chapel  where 
\  to  lalx>r»  and  who  devour  with 
cttnest  attention  the  words  of  the  min- 
bler,  iacbcite  thit  this  is  a  sphere  of 
JCliofi  tij  which  you  are  to  devote  much 
nf  wir  encrjuics.  You  must  labor  to 
pmect  ycmrsclf  as  a  preacher.  I  say  to 
pellet!  Tf^tirsrlf :  for  you  will  do  little 
■rie'*-  ^' ctlon*     I  mighty 

lad  i  ■<  exhortations  as 

I© jrc^cinTi^^ ;  bat  two  short  rules  miy 
jnce  fOtt.  They  are  these  :  Preach  the 
tnith         '         ich  it  as  the  truth. 

Fjr  h  the  truth,  and  for  this 

end  5T3U  niu%t  seek  and  get  it :  and  this 
J  ibc  hard«!st  lal»ars  of  life.     To 
iklo^t    jis    they   are,  to  see   ihcm 
m^  a  clear,  un colored  medium,  to 

gttf||  tbem    ^^l    rvt-rv   fHsgrqisc^    tO   put    tO 

ance  on  ^  and  prejudices, 

•o  rcfist  e,   the  servility, 

thf  e«liblt!»hed  rirors  and  earthly  modes 
^  llM>itgfct,  the  arrogant  pretensions  and 
tiieQCTTOtts  feirs  of  the  multitude  around 
tt,  and,  amidst  all  these  hindrances  and 
!lofis»  TO  discern  the  truth  in  its 
J  and  m^jestv,  —  this  is  a  labor 
tnrns  to  s]>i>rt  tne  toil  of  the  hands 
[  the  sweat  of  the  brow  ;  and  to  hold 
I  diE»  truth  '     fearlessly,  amidst 

scorn.  I    persecution^  is 

a  iKioism  bcfvnr  >%,>,.  ii  the  exploits  of 
cpai|«crofS  frow  vulgar  and  tame. 

It    it     SI     r.tmm   V,.      fvt->"     that    it    IS    ttO 

gmt  t»i'  us  truths  in 

aeosatr}  .  .  ^  .j. ,     .i    ac  do,  arcv- 

^■ioo  irocn  (.#od.  The  revelation  is 
teM%t  10  sav«  us  the  trouble  of  re- 
«3rcB«  —  to  do  otir  work  for  us.  But 
ite  ii  •  great  error  You  should  learn 
tet  tiie  ^ty  famf HaHty  of  a  revelation 


hides  its  truths  from  us,  or  is  an  obstacle 
to  clear  comprehension.  Abstract  words, 
continually  sounded  in  our  ears,  lose 
their  meaninjr  and  force,  and  are  among 
the  last  words  which  we  really  under- 
stand.  The  language  of  Christian! ly. 
which  has  come  down  from  distant  ages : 
which  in  every  age  has  received  a  color 
ing  from  prevalent  errors,  passions,  and 
corruptions  ;  on  which  men  of  different 
conditions^  interest,  feelings,  and  mental 
powers,  have  fastened  different  interpre* 
tat  ions  ;  which  we  heard  before  wc  could 
think*  and  to  which  we  attached  the  nar- 
row, earthlv  conceptions  of  the  opening 
intellect ;  this  language  it  is  an  immense 
toil  to  divest  of  all  false  associations, 
and  to  restore  to  its  original  significance. 
Add  to  this  the  difficulty  which  springs 
from  the  rejfined^  spiritual,  sublime  char- 
acter of  moral  and  religious  truth,  and 
you  will  learn  what  you  must  do  to  seize 
this  pearl  of  great  price.  What  a  work 
is  it  to  form  a  true  idea  of  God ;  to 
separate  from  Him  all  material  forms  and 
attributes,  all  human  passions  and  hu- 
man limitations  !  How  hard  to  separate 
from  Him  all  self- reference  and  arbitrari- 
ness ^  all  love  of  rule,  of  homage,  and 
kingly  power !  How  hard  to  contemplate 
Him  as  calm,  unimpassioned  reason; 
as  impartial t  disinterested,  all-compre- 
hending love ;  as  having  no  will  but 
the  everlasting  law  of  righteousness ;  as 
having  no  favorites  ;  as  the  ever-present 
inspirer  and  judge  of  every  soul  !  How 
hard  to  look  through  the  multiplied 
forces  and  agencies  of  the  universe,  to 
one  central,  all-pervading  Power;  be- 
yond the  endless  mutations  and  conflicts 
of  human  life  to  one  unchangeable^  all- 
reconciling  Wisdom  !  The  true  idea  of 
God,  that  Tiighest  thought  of  angels,  de- 
mands for  its  development  the  study  of 
a  life.  How  hard,  too,  is  it  to  attain 
to  the  true  idea  of  Christian  duty;  to 
purify  this  from  all  debasing  mijttures; 
to  keep  it  from  being  stained  by  the 
sophisir}'  of  the  passions,  by  the  rnter- 
pretations  of  theologians,  by  the  moral 
standard  of  our  age,  by  the  spirit  and 
practice  of  the  world  and  the  church  \ 
How  hard,  again,  to  attain  to  the  true 
idea  of  a  man;  to  discern  the  greatness 
of  our  nature,  and  its  affinity  with  God, 
amidst  its  present  ruins  :  to  comprehend 
it  as  revealed  In  the  character  and  life 
of  Christ ! 

My  brother,  do  not  think  that  you 
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know  the  tnith  because  you  are  familiar 
with  the  words  which  envelop  it.  I  re- 
peat it,  the  very  commonness  of  Chris- 
tianity throws  over  it  a  mist  not  easilv 
penetrated.  You  have  to  break  the  spell 
of  habit,  the  spell  of  mental  associations 
stronger  than  adamant.  You  must  put 
forth  more  force  of  thought  on  the  relig- 
ion, because  it  is  so  familiar.  A  true 
faith  is  as  hard  an  attainment  now  as  in 
the  first  age  of  Christianity.  A  revela- 
tion is  not  given  to  deliver  us  from  the 
toil  of  seeking  truth.  This  is  the  great 
work  of  every  rational  being,  especially 
the  great  work  of  him  who  aspires  to  be 
a  teacher.  Thirst  for  the  truth.  Study, 
inquire,  and  pray  for  it.  Welcome  it 
from  whatever  quarter  it  may  shine.  Be 
willing  to  pay  lor  it  the  price  of  ease, 
honor,  life.  Of  all  crimes,  dread  none 
more  than  that  of  shutting  out  God's 
light  from  your  mind. 

But  it  IS  not  enough  to  get  the 
truth ;  you  must  preach  it  as  the  truth. 
Christianity  is  often  preached  as  false, 
or  at  least  as  a  matter  of  doubt.  God, 
Christ,  duty,  immortality,  the  soul,  its 
greatness,  its  destiny, — these  are  spoken 
of  as  vague  rumors  which  the  teacher 
has  chanced  to  hear,  and  not  as  realities  ; 
not  as  what  he  knows  ;  not  as  matters  of 
deliberate  and  deep  conviction.  Preach- 
ing is  too  often  traditional,  conventional, 
professional,  the  repetition  of  what  is 
expected,  of  what  it  is  the  custom  to 
say;  not  the  free,  natural  utterance  of 
persuasion,  of  experience,  of  truths 
which  have  a  substantial  being  within 
our  souls.  Undoubtedly  the  hearer  is 
culpable  for  remaining  dead  under  the 
light  of  God's  word  ;  but  how  often  does 
the  want  of  life  in  the  teacher  put  down 
the  life  of  the  taught !  Do  you  ask  me, 
how  you  may  come  to  feel  the  reality  of 
the  spiritual  truth  you  are  to  dispense  t 
I  answer,  do  not  hope  to  accomplish  this 
end  by  the  methods  commonly  used  by 
fanatics ;  that  is,  by  inflaming  the  im- 
agination ;  by  representing  to  yourself, 
in  material  forms,  God,  heaven,  hell, 
the  suffering  of  Christ ;  or  by  appl>'ing 
perpetual  stimulants  to  the  passions. 
You  must  unite  the  forces  of  the  intellect, 
the  heart,  and  the  life,  and  bring  them 
all  to  bear  on  this  great  end.  You  must 
accustom  yourself  to  concentrate  thought 
on  the  truth  which  you  have  gained ; 
you  must  cultivate  the  hard  but  neces- 
sary art  of  meditation ;  and  must  exalt 


meditation  into  prayer  to  the  Father  of 
light  for  his  quickening  spirit.  Nor  is 
this  all.  You  must  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly live  up  to  the  truth.  Yon  must 
strive  a^inst  those  appetites  and  pas- 
sions which  cloud  the  inward  eye  and 
shut  the  inward  ear.  You  must  be 
true  without  compromise  to  your  con- 
victions of  duty.  You  must  cherish 
and  express  disinterested  affection.  It 
is  only  by  this  joint  and  vigorous  action 
of  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  that 
spiritual  vision  becomes  clear ;  that  the 
spiritual  world  is  opened  to  us;  that 
God,  and  duty,  and  immortality  come 
forth  from  the  clouds  which  ordinarily 
envelop  them  into  clear  and  beautiful 
light ;  that  God^s  spirit  becomes  a  dis- 
tinct voice  in  the  soul.  You  cannot 
labor  too  devoutly  that  the  religion 
which  you  preach  may  become  thus  real 
to  you,  may  live  in  your  understanding 
ancl  heart.  Without  this,  preachine  is 
a  tinkling  cymbal,  a  vain  show.  With- 
out it,  there  may  be  prodi^es  of  theo- 
logical learning.  Without  it,  there  may 
be  eloquent  declaimers,  much  admired 
and  run  after.  But  they  work  on  the 
surface  only.  They  show  themselves, 
not  the  truth.  They  may  excite  transient 
emotions,  but  do  not  strike  the  deep 
fountains  of  thought  and  feeling  in  the 
human  soul.  He,  alone,  within  whom 
Christian  truth  is  a  living,  substantial 
presence,  can  give  it  forth  in  fresh,  ge- 
nial, natural,  quickening  tones.  Cowt, 
as  the  minister  s  best  gift,  the  divine  art 
of  speaking  the  truth  as  truth.  I>o  not 
speak  as  a  machine,  an  echo,  but  from  a 
lix-ing  soul. 

So  important  do  I  hold  it  to  speak 
the  truth,  as  truth,  that,  were  I  able,  I 
would  describe  more  particularly  this 
style  of  preaching.  But  words  do  little 
to  make  it  intelligible.  I  might  say. 
that  the  truth-preacher  is  free  from  all 
artifices  and  affectation  of  style  and 
manner;  that  he  is  distinguished  by 
simplicity,  earnestness,  naturalness,  free- 
dom. But  your  own  observation  and 
consciousness  can  alone  explain  to  you 
the  characteristics  of  that  truth  in 
preaching  which  all  feel,  though  none 
can  describe.  I  would  observe,  how- 
ever, that  all  who  are  distinguished  by 
this  style  bear  one  mark.  They  preach 
with  taith,  hope,  confidence.  Truth, 
when  seen  as  a  reality,  always  breathes 
faith  and  trust.    Doubt  and  despondence 


_  Tor  or  sui>erficla]   views,  i 

Tniih   is    of   God,  and   is    bn^rht   with 

^misc  of  that  infinite  good  which  all  ^ 
lis  perfections  make  sure  to  his  crea- 
"dh.      God's  supreme  interest  and  joy 
moral    excellence ;    the    immutable 
jlory  and  the  omnipotence  of  rectitude 
and  disinterested    love  ;    and  the  utter 
feebleness  of  human  passion  and  prej- 
udice, of   sects  and  armies,  of  opinion 
juid  physical  force,  when  arrayed  against 
"^  he  cause  of  holiness,  of  Christ,  of  God, 
-these  are  among  the  clearest  manifes- 
Hions   of  truth,   and   indeed   its   very 
setice  ;  and,  of  consequence^  he  who 
HOWS  the  truth  must  be  strong^  in  faith, 
ust  tread  doubt  and  fear  under  foot,  and 
laust  sj>eak  with  the  energy  of  a  living 
ht>pe.     One  jy^eat  reason  ofthe  in  efficacy 
|Cf  the  ministry  is,  the  want  of  faith  in  a 
Bghcr  operation  of    Christianity,   in  a 
ligher  development  of  humanity,  than  is 
iw  witnessed     As  long  as  the  present 
bed    condition    of    the    Christian 
i  shall  be  regarded  as  ultimate  ;  as 
_       our  religion  shall  be  thousjht  to 
%ri  done    already  its   chief   work    on 
th ;  as  long  as  the  present  corruptions 
the  church  and    the  state  shall    be 
Coalesced   in  as  laws  of  nature,  and 
"  stir  up  no  deep,  agonizing  desire 
reform,  so  long  the  ministry  will  be 
Dmparativety  dead. 

My  brother,  may  you  receive  from 
lirist  and  his  disciples  this  glorious 
nhcritance,  a  spirit  of  faith  !  May  you 
every  truth  of  the  gospel  with  a 
ophet's  eye,  and  see  in  it  the  prom- 
ihat  new  spiritual  creation  which 
came  to  accomplish  on  earth  ! 
oa  discover  in  God  s  attributes, 
t  tlic  perfection  of  the  Saviour^  in  the 
^s  of  eminent  men,  and  in  the 
zs  and  aspirations  of  your  own 
ledges,  omens,  predictions  of  a 
state  of  the  church  and  of  hu- 
naiiity  t  This  is  indeed  to  know  the 
Inoli^  and  this  is  the  knowledge  which 
6w  power  to  preaching.  Alas  for 
ooi  community,  civil  or  rctiginus,  which 
biadi  itself  to  the  past,  and  has  no 
isiitii^  ti*  a  higher  futurity  !  That  com- 
andty  which  ceases  to  grow,  begins 
to  decay.  In  losing  hope,  it  loses  the 
breaiii  of  life.  Where  there  is  no  faith 
t  U  no  courage,  and,  of  consequence, 
Etorv  over  evil.  You,  in  particular, 
ced  faith  ;  for  you  will  have  con- 
Ijy  to  do  with  what  is  to   many 


minds  full  of  discouragement,  —  I  mean 
with  pauperism,  that  dark  cloud  which 
hangs  ominously  over  our  modern  civil- 
ization* But  fear  not.  Study  this  great 
social  evil,  its  causes,  its  prevention,  its 
cure,  with  full  confidence  that  in  soci- 
ety, as  in  the  natural  body,  there  is  a 
healing  power,  and  that  no  evil  is  des- 
perate except  despair. 

Had  1  time,  t  might  suggest  several 
rules  or  cautions  particularly  needed  in 
such  a  ministry  as  yours.  I  will  offer 
but  one  or  two  suggestions.  In  one 
important  respect  your  work  is  to  differ 
from  the  common  ministry,  —  that  is,  in 
the  distribution  of  your  lime.  Your  life 
is  to  be  spent,  not  in  retired  study,  but 
very  much  in  visits  from  house  to  house  ; 
antl  this  has  its  advantages.  It  will 
bring  you  near  to  the  poor,  awaken  your 
sympathies  with  them,  acquaint  you  with 
their  wants,  and  give  them  a  confidence 
in  your  attachment  which  will  open  their 
hearts  to  your  public  instructions.  But 
it  has,  too,  its  disadvantages.  There  is 
danger  that  your  mind  may  be  frittered 
away  by  enciless  details,  by  listening 
continually  to  frivolous  communications 
and  suspicious  complaints.  To  escape 
these  narrowing  influences,  you  should 
steadily  devote  a  part  of  every  day  to 
solitary  study ;  and,  Still  more,  you 
shoula  make  it  your  rule  to  regard  the 
events  and  experiences  of  every  day  as 
lessons,  and  strive  to  extract  from  them 
general  truths,  so  that  the  intellect  may 
enlarge  itself  in  the  midst  of  the  hum- 
blest  concerns.  In  the  meanest  hovel, 
the  great  principles  of  human  nature  and 
of  God's  moral  providence  will  be  set 
before  you  for  study  and  observation. 
Every  man  is  a  volume,  if  you  know  how 
to  read  him.  To  seize  the  universal  in 
the  particular  is  the  great  art  of  wisdom, 
and  this  is  especially  important  to  one 
who  is  to  live  amidst  details. 

Another  peculiarity  of  your  ministry 
is,  that  you  are  to  see  human  nature 
more  undisguised,  naked,  than  as  it  falls 
under  our  common  notice.  You  are  to 
go  among  those  who  have  not  learned 
to  cover  up  the  deformities  of  the  sowl 
by  courtesy  and  graceful  speech.  You 
will  sec  more  of  the  coarser  appetites 
and  passions.  Not  that  you  are  to  meet 
more  guilt  than  the  rest  of  us.  The  self- 
ishness and  deceit  of  the  exchange  or 
of  fashionable  life,  however  wrapped  up 
in  refilled  manners,  arc  not  a  whit  the 
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fairer  in  God's  sight  than  the  artful  or 
grasping  habits  of  the  poor.  Still  we 
are  in  peculiar  danger  ot  losing  our  re- 
spect for  human  nature  when  it  offers 
itself  to  us  in  repulsive,  uncouth,  vulgar 
forms  and  language.  Remember  to  be 
candid  and  just  to  the  poor.  Treasure 
up  in  memory  the  instances,  which  you 
will  often  meet  among  them,  of  generos- 
ity, patience,  domestic  love  and  self-con- 
trol :  and  do  not  forget  that  their  desti- 
tution and  suffering  add  to  these  virtues 
a  moral  worth  not  l^longing  to  the  good 
deeds  of  prosperous  life.  Look  beneath 
the  outward  to  the  spirituzd,  the  immor- 
tal, the  divine.  Feel  that  each  of  the 
poor  is  as  dear  to  God  as  the  most  ex- 
alted in  condition,  and  approach  them 
with  humanity  and  respect.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  you  should  use  flat- 
tering words.  Be  true,  honest,  plain. 
Speak  to  them  your  mind.  Rebuke 
wrong-doing  openlv,  firmly.  The  re- 
spect won  by  manfy  courage  and  sim- 
plicity will  give  you  greater  power  than 
any  attachment  gained  by  soft  and  sooth- 
ing words.  Be  rough  rather  than  affect- 
edly complacent.  But  with  plain  dealing 
you  can  join  a  sympathizing  heart,  and 
m  the  union  oi  these  you  will  find 
strength. 

I  might  multiply  instructions,  and  in- 
deed I  know  not  where  to  stop ;  but  I 
have  already  transgressed  the  usual  lim- 
its of  this  service,  and  I  will  add  but  a 
single  admonition,  which,  if  followed, 
will  render  all  others  useless.  Go  to 
Jesus  Christ  for  guidance,  inspiration, 
and  strength  in  your  office.  This  pre- 
cept is  easily  uttered,  but  not  easily 
obeyed.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  harder  than 
to  place  ourselves  near  Jesus  Christ. 
The  way  to  him  is  blocked  up  on  every 
side.  Interpreters,  churches,  sects,  past 
and  present,  creeds,  authorities,  the  in- 
fluences of  education,  all  stand  in  our 
way.  So  many  voices,  declaring  what 
Christ  has  saia,  break  on  our  ears,  that 
his  own  voice  is  drowned.  The  old  cry 
still  resounds,  *'  Lo  here !  and  lo  there ! " 
How  hard  is  it  to  get  near  the  true 
Christ,  to  see  him  as  he  was  and  is,  to 
hear  his  own  voice,  and  to  penetrate 
beneath  his  works  and  words  to  his 
spirit,  to  his  mind  and  heart,  to  the 
great  principles  of  his  religion,  to  the 
grand  spiritual  purpose  of  2X\  which  he 
said  and  did !  How  hard  to  escape  our 
age,  to  penetrsLtc  through  the  disguises 


in  which  works  of  art  and  of  theology 
have  wrapped  up  Jesus,  and  to  receive 
immediate,  unmixed  impulses  from  his 
teaching  and  life  !  And  yet  the  privilege 
of  communing  with  such  a  spirit  is  so 
great,  and  the  duty  of  going  from  man 
to  Christ  is  so  solemn,  that  you  must 
spare  no  effort  to  place  yourself  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  Divine  Master.  Learn 
from  him  how  to  look  on  men,  how  to 
feel  for  them,  how  to  bear  with  them, 
how  to  meet  them  courageously  yet  ten- 
derly, how  to  awaken  in  them  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  spiritual  nature  and 
destiny,  and  how  to  stir  them  up  to  the 
desire  and  pursuit  of  a  new,  inward, 
everlasting  life. 

My  brother,  I  conclude  with  remind- 
ing you  of  your  great  responsibilities. 
Your  office  is  imj^rtant ;  but  this  is  not 
all.  You  enter  on  it  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment The  ministry  for  the  poor  has 
indeed  ceased  to  be  an  experiment ;  its 
success  has  surpassed  our  hopes ;  and 
yet  it  is  not  established  as  firmly  as  it 
should  be.  It  awakens  little  interest  in 
our  churches.  It  receives  little  aid 
from  them.  The  contributions  to  it 
from  most  of  our  congregations  are 
smaU,  and  do  little  honor  to  us  as  a 
body  of  Christians.  The  success  of  the 
ministry  thus  far  is  due,  under  Provi- 
dence, not  to  the  zeal  of  the  churches, 
but  to  the  devotion,  the  martyr-spirit  of 
the  men  who  have  been  charged  with  its 
duties.  More  faithful  laborers,  I  believe, 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of 
the  ministr}'  through  ChristendooL  Our 
brother,  that  faithful  servant  of  God,  who 
began  this  work,  still  lives  ;  but  almost, 
if  not  quite,  worn  down  by  unremitted 
toils,  he  is  waging  a  doubtful  conflict 
with  disease  brought  on  him  in  the  pulpit 
and  in  the  hovels  of  the  poor.  How  his 
successor  has  labored  you  need  not  be 
told.  And  now  you  are  to  enter  into  the 
labors  of  these  faithful  men,  and  to  com- 
mend by  like  labors  the  cause  for  which  i 
they  have  struggled  to  the  honor  and  i 
confidence  of  our  churches.  Whether  ^ 
this  good  work  shall  go  on,  rests  not  t  i 
little  with  you.  This  I  say,  not  to  stim-  « 
ulate  you  to  labors  beyond  your  strength,  i 
I  beseech  you  not  to  waste  in  a  few  spas-  i 
modic  efforts  the  strength  and  useful-  ■' 
ness  of  years.  I  beseech  you  to  regard 
the  care  of  your  health  as  a  duty^  to 
yourself,  to  us,  and  to  the  poor.  Sut, 
within  this  limit,  work  witli  life,  with 
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\  strength  of  purpose,  with 
_  faith  in  God.     My  brother, 
^to  your  labors  with  the  spirit 
power  of  him  who  first  preached 
i^spel  to  the  poor ;  and  may  you,  in 
Jmctit  of  his  promise,  perform  greater 
rks     than    those     outward    miracles 
ihidi  signalized  his  eardily  ministry  ! 


Throuijli  your  teaching,  may  the  spirit- 
ually blind  see  and  the  deaf  hear,  the 
lost  be  found  and  the  dead  raised !  May 
the  blessing  of  them  that  are  ready  to 
perish  come  upon  you  !  May  the  poor, 
consoled,  strengthened^  sanctified  by 
your  ministry,  be  your  crown  and  joy 
jn  the  day  of  the  Lord  J 


ADDRESS    ON    TEMPERANCE: 

Mwered  by  request  of  the  Council  of  the  Massachusetts  Temperance 
Society,  at  the  Odcon,  Boston,  February  28,  1837,  the  day  appointed 
for  the  simultaneous  Meeting  of  the  Friends  of  Temperame  through- 
out the  World, 


I  ses  before  me  the  representatives 
fA  va-^'^M^  ^'M  ietics  for  the  promotion 
ollc  It  is  a  good  and  great 

»iise,  ...  .  ball  be  grateful  to  God  if, 
the  service  now  allotted  me,  1  can 
ay  degree  encourage  them  in  their 
J  or  throw  new  light  on  their  path, 
esent  occasion  may  well  animate 
istian  minister.  What  a  noble 
Rotiy  does  this  meeting  bear  to  the 
and  influences  of  the  Christian 
%Vhy  is  this  multitude  brought 
ether?  Not  for  selfish  gratification, 
for  any  worldly  end,  but  for  the 
o(  arresting  a  great  moral  and 
rvil.  —  of  promoting  the  virtue, 
aty.  well-being  of  men.  And  whence 
thii  sympathy  with  the  fallen,  the 
nity,  the  miserable  ?  Have  vve  derived 
It  Iroin  the  scho<:)ls  of  ancient  philos- 
flpliy,  or  from  the  temples  of  Greece  and 
llcutie  ?  No.  We  inherit  it  from  Jesus 
Christ.  We  have  caught  it  from  his 
Gpft,  hts  life,  his  cross.  This  meeting, 
•ere  wc  to  trace  its  origin,  would  carr\' 
Bibeick  to  Bethlehem  and  Calvary.  The 
i^judsc  which  Christ  gave  to  the  human 
aooL  having  endured  for  ages,  is  now 
■Hllfe«tin«t  it*^elf  more  and  more  in  new 
wA   i'  >::  efforts   of  philanthropy 

lor  tl  iption  of  the  world  from 

«*«r%  e\4L     Within  these  walls 

tir  .  of  Christ  has  sometimes 

km  *|iit!-uuijcd,  his  character  traduced. 
To  the  blasphemer  of  that  holy  name, 
\  m  reply  is  furnished  by  the  crowd 
"■Ikfa  these  walls  now  contain  !     A  re- 


ligion ^  which  thus  brings  and  knits  men 
together  for  the  help»  comfort,  salvation 
of  their  erring,  lost  fellow-creatures, 
bears  on  its  front  a  broad,  bright,  un- 
ambiguous  stamp  of  Divinity-  Let  us 
be  grateful  that  we  were  born  under  its 
light,  and  more  grateful  still  if  we  have 
been,  in  any  measure,  baptized  into 
its  disinterested  and  divine  love. 

I  cannot  hope,  in  the  present  stage  of 
the  temperance  effort,  to  render  any 
important  aid  to  your  cause  by  novelty 
of  suggestion.  Its  friends  have  thor- 
oughly explored  the  ground  over  which 
1  am  to  travel.  Still  every  man  who  is 
accustomed  to  think  for  himself,  is  nat- 
urally attracted  to  particular  views  or 
points  in  the  most  familiar  subject ;  and, 
by  concentrating  his  thoughts  on  these, 
he  sometimes  succeeds  in  giving  them 
a  new  prominence,  in  vindicating  their 
just  rank,  and  in  securing  to  them  an 
attention  which  they  may  not  have  re- 
ceived, but  which  is  their  due. 

On  the  subject  of  intemperance,  I 
have  sometimes  thought,  perhaps  with- 
out foundation,  that  its  chief,  essential 
evil  was  not  brought  out  as  thoroughly 
and  frequently  as  its  secondary  evils,  and 
that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  conviction 
of  the  depth  of  its  causes  and  of  the  rem 
cdies  which  it  demands.  With  these  im- 
pressions, 1  invite  your  attention  to  the 
following  topics: — the  great  essential 
evil  of  intemperance,  —  the  extent  of  its 
temptations,  —  its  causes,  —  the  means 
of  its  prevention  or  cure. 
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I.  I  begin  with  asking,  What  is  the 

?'eat,  essential  evil  of  intemperance  ? 
he  reply  is  given  when  I  say  that  in- 
temperance is  the  voluntary  extinction 
of  reason.  The  great  evil  is  inward  or 
spiritual.  The  intemperate  man  divests 
himself,  for  a  time,  of  his  rational  and 
moral  nature,  casts  from  himself  self- 
consciousness  and  self-command,  brings 
on  frenzy,  and,  by  repetition  of  this  in- 
sanity, prostrates  more  and  more  his 
rational  and  moral  powers.  He  sins  im- 
mediately and  directly  a^inst  the  rational 
nature,  —  that  divine  pnnciple  which  dis- 
tinguishes between  truth  and  falsehood, 
between  right  and  wrong  action,  which 
distinguishes  man  from  the  brute.  This 
is  the  essence  of  the  vice,  what  con- 
stitutes its  peculiar  guilt  and  woe,  and 
what  should  particularly  impress  and 
awaken  those  who  are  laboring  for  its 
suppression.  All  the  other  evils  of  in- 
temperance are  light  compared  with  this, 
and  almost  all  flow  from  this  ;  and  it  is 
right,  it  is  to  be  desired,  that  all  other 
evils  should  be  joined  with  and  follow 
this.  It  is  to  bJe  desired,  when  a  man 
lifts  a  suicidal  arm  against  his  highest 
life,  when  he  quenches  reason  and  con- 
science, that  he  and  all  others  should  re- 
ceive solemn,  startling  warning  of  the 
greatness  of  his  guilt ;  that  terrible  out- 
ward calamities  should  bear  witness  to 
the  inward  ruin  which  he  is  working; 
that  the  handwriting  of  judgment  and 
woe  on  his  countenance,  form,  and  whole 
condition,  should  declare  what  a  fearful 
thing  it  is  for  a  man,  God's  rational  off- 
spring, to  renounce  his  reason  and  be- 
«)me  a  brute.  It  is  common  for  those 
who  argue  against  intemperance  to  de- 
scribe the  bloated  countenance  of  the 
drunkard,  now  flushed  and  now  deadlv 
pale.  They  describe  his  trembling,  pal- 
sied limbs.  They  describe  his  waning 
prosperity,  his  poverty,  his  despair. 
They  describe  his  desolate,  cheerless 
home,  his  cold  hearth,  his  scanty  board, 
his  heart-broken  wife,  the  squalidness  of 
his  children ;  and  we  groan  in  spirit 
over  the  sad  recital.  But  it  is  right  that 
all  this  should  be.  It  is  right  that  he 
who,  forewarned,  puts  out  the  lights  of 
understanding  and  conscience  within 
him,  who  abandons  his  rank  among 
God's  rational  creatures,  and  takes  his 
place  among  brutes,  should  stand  a 
monument  Si  wrath  among  his  fellows, 
should  be  a  teacher  wherever  he  is  seen, 


—  a  teacher,  in  evenrlook  and  motion, 
of  the  awful  guilt  of  destroying  reason. 
Were  we  so  constituted  that  reason 
could  be  extinguished,  and  the  counte- 
nance retain  its  freshness,  the  form  its 
grace,  the  body  its  vigor,  the  outwauti 
condition  its  prosperity,  and  no  striking 
change  be  seen  in  one's  home,  so  far 
from  being  gainers,  we  should  lose  some 
testimonies  of  God*s  parental  care.  His 
care  and  goodness,  as  well  as  his  justice, 
are  manifested  in  the  fearful  mark  He 
has  set  on  the  drunkard,  in  the  blight 
which  falls  on  all  the  drunkard's  joys. 
These  outward  evils,  dreadful  as  they 
seem,  are  but  faint  tj-pes  of  the  ruin 
within.  We  should  see  in  them  God's 
respect  to  his  own  image  in  the  soul,  his 
parental  warnings  against  the  crime  of 
quenching  the  intellectual  and  moral  life. 

We  are  too  apt  to  fix  our  thoughts  on 
the  consequences  or  punishments  of 
crime,  and  to  overlook  the  crime  itself. 
This  is  not  turning  punishment  to  its 
highest  use.  Punishment  is  an  outward 
sign  of  inward  evil.  It  is  meant  to  reveal 
something  more  terrible  than  itself.  The 
greatness  of  punishment  is  a  mode  of 
embodying,  making  visible,  the  magni- 
tude ot  the  crime  to  which  it  is  attached. 
The  miseries  of  intemperance,  its  loath- 
someness, ghastliness,  and  pains,  are  not 
seen  aright,  if  they  do  not  represent  to 
us  the  more  fearful  desolation  wrought 
by  this  sin  in  the  soul. 

Among  the    evils    of    intemperance, 
much  importance  is  given  to  the  poverty 
of  which  it  is  the  cause.     But  this  evil, 
great  as  it  is,  is  yet  light  in  comparison 
with  the  essential  evil  of  intemperance, 
which  I  am  so  anxious  to  place  distinctly 
before  you.    What  matters  it  that  a  man 
be  poor,  if  he  carry  into  his  poverty  the 
spirit,  energy,  reason,  and  virtues  of  a 
man  !    What  matters  it  that  a  nuin  must, 
for  a  few  years,  live  on  bread  and  water ! 
How' many  of  the  richest  are  reduced  by    . 
disease  to  a  worse  condition  than  this !    * 
Honest,  virtuous,  noble-minded  poverty   ^* 
is  a  comparatively  light  evil.  The  ancient   * 
philosopher  chose  it  as  the  condition  of  ^ 
virtue.     It  has  been  the  lot  of  many  a  ^ 
Christian.     The  poverty  of  the  intern-   ^ 
perate  man  owes  its  great  misenr  to  its  * 
cause.     He  who  makes  himself  a  oeggar,  ^ 
by  having  made  himself  a  brute,  is  mis-   " 
erable  indeed.     He  who  has  no  solace,   ^ 
who  has  only  agonizing  recollections  and  j 
harrowing  remorse,  as  he  looks  on  his  ' 
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:  hearth,  hia  scanty  table,  his  raffl^ed 
:  !ren,  has  indeed  to  bear  a  crusTiing 
t  woe.  That  he  suffers,  is  a 
i>^.  That  he  has  brought  on 
his  suffering  by  the  voluntary 
I  of  his  reason^  this  is  the  ter- 
^^  V  the  inlolerable  curse. 

'  that  we  must  keep  this  or 

I  drunkenness,  to  save  him 
on  the  town/'  from  being 
e  city.  The  motive  is  not 
ed  ;  but  I  cannot  keep  my 

I I  for  a  moment  on  the  few 
bundrrd  or  thousand  dollars  which  the 
BiemiK-rrite   cost.     When    I    go  to  the 

po<jr  '  md   see    the    degradation, 

th«  s,  .veakness,  the  abjectness» 

the  lull  idiot  imbecihty  written  on  the 
dnttkarri's  countenance^  I  see  a  ruin 
makes  the  cost  of  his  support  a 
of  dust  in  the  scale.  I  am  not 
'  that  society  is  taxed  for  thcdrunk- 
wi'  1  would  it  were  taxed  more,  I 
•oillct  the  burden  of  sustaining  him  were 
m  heavy,  that  we  should  be  compelled  to 
Vike  up,  and  ask  how  he  may  be  saved 
ipDOi  ruin.  It  is  intended^  wisely  in- 
liaiiec!  liv  (lod,  that  sin  shall  spread  its 
■ii^r  :id   itself,  that  no  human 

itler  alone,  th:il  the  man 
I  draw  others  with  him,  if 
lilt,  at  least  into  a  portion 
of  lm%  wijc.  if  one  member  of  the  social 
lodjr  au^er,  others  must  suffer  too  ;  and 
tbb  is  wclL  This  is  one  of  the  depend* 
by  which  we  become  interested 
:  another's  moral  safely,  and  are 
to  labor  for  the  rescue  of  the 

Jfifemfierance  is  to  be  pitied  and  ab- 
loRred  foe  its  own  sake  much  more  than 
ior  it»  outward  consequences.  These 
OBieqtieri'* '- ^  "^^'^'  their  chief  bitterness 
^  llMSf  ^  <  *urce.     We  speak  of 

im^seri*  i  the  drunkard  carries 

tea  \u%  family.  Jiut  take  away  his  own 
Initeltty.  and  how  lightened  wodld  be 
AcM  iiusertes !  We  talk  of  bis  wife  and 
dttdrm  \n  rags.  Let  the  rags  continue  ; 
bUftif  hero  to  be  the  effects  of  an 

Imoc^  Suppose  the  drunkard 

i^bavc  been  a  virtuous  husband  and  an 
liec^xiatc  father,  and  that  sickness, 
i0t  vice,  has  brought  his  family  thus 
bv.  Suppose  his  wife  and  children 
1  to  him  by  a  strong  love,  which  a 

\  of  m>or  for  their  support  and  of  un> 

kindness  has  awakened  -,  sup- 

them  to  know  that  his  toils   for 
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their  welfare  had  broken  down  his  frame ; 
5'ipposc  him  able  to  sav,  **  We  are  poor 
m  th^^•  world's  goods,  but  rich  in  affec- 
tion and  f«ligious  trust.  I  am  going 
from  yoa  ;  tsUt  1  leave  you  to  the  Father 
of  the  fatkeHe;».«'  and  to  the  widow's 
God."  Suppose  tVi.^,  and  how  changed 
these  rags!  How'chariged  the  cold, 
naked  room  !  The  hcqA's  warmth  can 
do  much  to  withstand  llie  \^iKt*?r's  cold  ; 
and  there  is  hope,  there  is  tiontj?',  in  this 
virtuous  indigence.  W^hat  b<"e3fks  the 
heart  of  the  drunkard's  wife  ?  l^^ts  hot 
that  he  is  poor,  but  that  he  is  a  drunka»^/ 
Instead  of  that  bloated  face,  now  dis- 
torted with' passion,  now  robbed  of  every 
gleam  of  intelligence,  if  the  wife  could 
look  on  an  affectionate  countenance, 
which  had  for  years  been  the  interpreter 
of  a  we  11- principled  mind  and  faithful 
heart,  what  an  overwhelming  load  would 
be  lifted  from  her!  It  is  a  husband 
whose  touch  is  polluting,  whose  infirm- 
ities are  the  witnesses  of  his  guilt,  who 
has  blighted  all  her  fiopes,  who  has 
proved  false  to  the  vow  which  made  her 
his  ;  it  is  such  a  husband  who  makes 
home  a  hell,  not  one  whom  toil  and  dis- 
ease and  providence  have  cast  on  the 
care  of  wife  and  children. 

We  look  too  much  at  the  conse- 
quences of  vice,  loo  little  at  the  vice 
itself.  li  is  vice  which  is  the  chief 
weight  of  what  we  call  its  consequence, 
—  vice  which  is  the  bitterness  in  the 
cup  of  human  woe, 

I  L  1  proceed  now  to  offer  some  re- 
marks on  the  extent  of  temptations  to 
this  vice.  And  on  this  point  I  shall 
not  avail  myself  of  the  statistics  of 
intemperance.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
number  its  victims,  I  wish  to  awaken 
universal  vigilance,  by  showing  that 
the  temptations  to  this  excess  are 
spread  through  all  classes  of  society. 
We  are  apt  to  speak  as  if  the  laborious, 
uneducated,  unimproved,  were  alone  in 
danger,  and  as  if  we  ourselves  had  no 
interest  in  this  cause,  except  as  others 
are  concerned.  But  it  is  not  so  ;  mul- 
titudes in  all  classes  are  in  danger.  In 
truth,  when  we  recall  the  sad  histories 
of  not  a  few  in  every  circle,  who  once 
stood  among  the  firmest  and  then 
yielded  to  temptation,  we  are  taught 
that  none  of  us  should  dismiss  fear, — 
that  we  too  may  be  walking  on  the  edge 
of  the  abyss.  The  young  are  exposed 
to  intemperance,  for  youth  wants  fore- 
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thought,  loves  excitement,  is  apf^  W 
place  happiness  in  gayety,  is  prpntT'tQ 
convivial  pleasure,  ana  too  oitti^/fidA% 
or  makes  this  the  path  to  herf,\  hJoi'  are 
the  old  secure,  for  agp  ;'utinerves  the 
mind  as  well  as  the,  \i<^jfAxiA  silentlv 
steals  away  the  p(5vfter,of  self-control. 
The  idle  are  iA»^sca?€e*iy  less  peril  than 
the  over-worked  laborer ;  for  uneasv 
cravings  •S'pj'hig'up  in  the  vacant  mina, 
and  the  *%e*xcitement  of  intoxicating 
drj^ugh*ts*-is  greedily  sought  as  an  es- 
^•cape-trom  the  intolerable  weariness  of 
•  *  H^-hig  nothing  to  do.  Men  of  a  coarse, 
\^  imrefined  character  fall  easily  into  in- 
'  temperance,  because  they  see  little  in 
its  brutality  to  disgust  them.  It  is  a 
sadder  thought  that  men  of  genius 
and  sensibility  are  hardly  less  exposed. 
Strong  action  of  the  mind  is  even  more 
exhausting  than  the  toil  of  the  hands. 
It  uses  up,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  finer 
spirits,  and  leaves  either  a  sinking  of 
the  system  which  craves  for  tonics,  or 
a  restlessness  which  seeks  relief  in 
deceitful  sedatives.  Besides,  it  is  nat- 
ural for  minds  of  great  energy  to  hun- 
ger for  strong  excitement ;  and  this, 
when  not  found  in  innocent  occupation 
and  amusement,  is  too  often  sought  in 
criminal  indulgence.  These  remarks 
apply  peculiarly  to  men  whose  genius 
is  poetical,  imaginative,  allied  with, 
and  quickened  by,  peculiar  sensibility. 
Such  men,  living  m  worlds  of  their  own 
creation,  kindling  themselves  with  ideal 
beauty  and  joy,  and  too  often  losing 
themselves  in  reveries,  in  which  imag- 
ination ministers  to  appetite,  and  the 
sensual  triumphs  over  the  spiritual  nat- 
ure, are  peculiarly  in  danger  of  losing 
the  balance  of  the  mind,  ot  losing  calm 
thought,  clear  judgment,  and  moral 
strength  of  will,  l^con>e  children  of 
impulse,  learn  to  despise  simple  and 
common  pleasures,  ana  are  hurried  to 
ruin  by  a  feverish  thirst  of  high-wrought, 
delirious  gratification.  In  such  men, 
these  mental  causes  of  excess  are  often 
aggravated  by  peculiar  irritableness  of 
the  nervous  system.  Hence  the  rec- 
ords of  literature  are  so  sad.  Hence 
the  brightest  lights  of  the  intellectual 
world  Have  so  often  undergone  disas- 
trous eclipse  ;  and  the  inspired  voice 
of  genius,  so  thrilling,  so  exalting,  has 
died  away  in  the  brutal  or  idiot  cries 
oi  intemperance.  I  have  now  been 
speaking  of  the  highest  order  of  intel- 


lectual men  ;  but  it  may  be  said  of  men 
of  education  in  eeneral,  that  they  must 
not  feel  themselves  beyond  peril  It 
is  said  that  as  large  a  proportion  of 
intemperate  men  can  be  found  among 
those  who  have  gone  through  our  col- 
leges as  among  an  equal  number  of 
men  in  the  same  sphere  of  life  who 
have  not  enjoyed  the  same  culture.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  intellect  suGFords  no 
moral  aids.  The  truth  is,  that  its  good 
tendencies  are  thwarted.  Educated  men 
fall  victims  to  temptation  as  often  as 
other  men,  not  because  education  is 
inoi)erative,  but  because  our  public 
seminaries  give  a  partial  training,  being 
directed  almost  wholly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intellect,  and  very  little  to 
moral  culture,  and  still  less  to  the 
invigoration  of  the  physical  system. 
Another  cause  of  the  evil  is  probably 
this,  that  young  men,  liberally  educatea, 
enter  on  professions  which  give  at  first 
little  or  no  occupation,  which  expose 
them,  perhaps  for  years,  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  leisure,  the  most  perilous  in  an 
age  of  inexperience  and  passion.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  ranks  of  intemperance 
are  recruited  from  that  class  which 
forms  the  chief  hope  of  society.  And 
I  would  I  could  stop  here.  But  there 
is  another  prey  on  which  intemperance 
seizes,  still  more  to  be  deplored,  and 
that  is  woman.  I  know  no  sight  on 
earth  more  sad  than  woman's  counte- 
nance, which  once  knew  no  suffusion 
but  the  glow  of  exquisite  feeling,  or 
the  blush  of  hallowed  modesty,  crim- 
soned, deformed  by  intemperance.  Even 
woman  is  not  sale.  The  delicacy  d 
her  physical  organization  exposes  her 
to  inequalities  of  feeling  which  tempt 
to  the  seductive  relief  given  by  cor- 
dials. Man  with  his  iron  nerves  lit- 
tle knows  what  the  sensitive  frame  of 
woman  suffers,  how  many  desponding 
imaginations  throng  on  her  in  her  soC 
itudes,  how  often  she  is  exhausted  by 
unremitting  cares,  and  how  much  the 
power  of  self-control  is  impaired  by 
repeated  derangements  of  her  frail  sys- 
tem. The  truth  should  be  told.  In 
all  our  families,  no  matter  what  their 
condition,  there  are  endangered  indi- 
viduals, and  fear  and  watchfulness  in 
regard  to  intemperance  belong  to  all. 

1)0  not  say  that  I  exaggerate  your 
exposure  to  intemperance.     Let  no  man 


^,\y-    when   he  thinks  of  the  drunkard, 
hKkkcei  in  health  and  spoiled  of  intel- 
lect, *•  I  can  never  so  fall/'    He  ihought 
.IS  little   of  fallinjLii   in  his  earlier  years. 
The  promise  of  hts  youth  was  as  bright 
as  yotirs  ;  and  even  after  he  began  his 
downward    course    he    was    as   unsus- 
picious as  the  firmest  around  hira,  and 
v.  i  .M  h.ive  repelled  as  indignantly  the 
-n  to  beware  of  intemperance, 
^er  of^this  vice  lies  in  its  alniost 
iiuj-Ljceptible  approach.     Few  who  per* 
jaI]  by  it  know  its  first  accesses.     Youth 
ili»os  not   see   or  suspect  drunkenness 
rn  the  sparkling  beverage  which  quick* 
ens  .dl  its  susceptibilities   of  joy.     The 
iric.ilid   does   not  see  it  in  the' cordial 
which    his    physician    prescribes,    and 
which  g^ives  new  tone  to  his  debilitated 
Ofgans.     The  man  of  thought  and  gen- 
MS  detects  no  palsying  poison  in    the 
drtught  which  seems  a  spring  of  inspi- 
latton  to  intellect  and  imagination.  The 
lO'rer   of    social    pleasure  little   dreams 
th;il  the  glass  which  animates  conver- 
an  win   ever  be   drunk  in  solitude, 
■III  sink  him  too  low  for  the  inter- 
in  which  he  now  delights.     In- 
femnce  comes  with  noiseless  step, 
nnds  its  first  cords  with  a  touch  too 
it  to  lj€  felt.     This  truth  of  mournful 
xpericncc  should  be  treasured  up  by 
li»  and  should  influence  the  habits 
I*  arrangements  of  domestic  and  so- 
llfc  in  every  class  of  the  commu- 

ch  is  the  extent  of  the  temptations 
lis  vice.     It  is  true,  however,  that 
\i^  r^vi^es  maybe  traced  through 
they  are   chiefly  to  be 
1  poorer  and  labc^nng  por- 

of  society-     Here  its  crimes  and 
swell  to  an  amount  which  startles 
I  appals  us.     Here  the  evil  is  to  be 
diiefly  withstood.      I    shall,   therefore, 

Pmy  following  remarks,  confine  my- 
If  very  mucli  to  the  causes  and  rem- 
lies  o^  intemperance  tn  this  class  of 
c  community. 
Ill,  Among  the  causes  of  intemper- 
*nce  in  the  dass  of  which  I  have  spo- 
ken, not  a  few  are  to  be  found  in  the 
present  state  of  society,  which  every 
nan  does  something  to  confirm,  and 
which  brings  to  most  of  us  many  priv- 
ileges. On  these  I  shall  now  insist, 
bccansc  they  show  our  obligation  to  do 
what  we  can  to  remove  the  evil.  It  is 
just  that  they  who  receive  good  should 
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aid  those  who  receive  harm  from  our 
present  social  organization.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  primary  cause  of  intemper- 
ance is  in  the  intemperate  themselves, 
in  their  moral  weakness  and  irresolu- 
tion, in  the  voluntary  surrender  of 
themselves  to  temptation.  Still,  so- 
ciety, by  increasing  temptation  and 
diminishing  men's  power  to  resist, 
becomes  responsible  for  all  vride-sprcad 
\^ces,  and  is  bound  to  put  forth  all  its 
energy  for  their  suppression.  This 
leads  me  to  consider  some  of  the  causes 
of  intemperance  which  have  their  foun- 
dation in  our  social  state. 

One  cause  of  the  commonness  of 
intemperance  in  the  present  state  of 
things  is  the  heavy  burden  of  care  and 
toil  which  is  laid  on  a  large  multitude 
of  men.  Multitudes,  to  earn  subsist- 
ence for  themselves  and  their  fannlies, 
are  often  compelled  to  undergo  a  degree 
of  labor  exhausting  to  the  spirits  and 
injurious  to  health.  Of  consequence, 
relief  is  sought  in  stimulants.  We  do 
not  find  that  civilization  lightens  men's 
toils ;  as  yet  it  has  increased  them ; 
and  in  this  effect  I  see  the  sign  of  a 
deep  defect  in  what  we  call  the  prog- 
ress of  society.  It  cannot  be  the  de- 
si^  of  the  Creator  that  the  whole  of 
life  should  be  spent  in  drudgery  for  the 
supply  of  animal  wants.  That  civiliza- 
tion is  very  imperfect  in  which  the  mass 
of  men  can  redeem  no  time  from  bod- 
ily labor  for  intellectual,  moral,  and 
social  culture.  Jt  is  melancholy  to 
witness  the  degradation  of  multitudes 
to  the  condition  of  beasts  of  burden. 
Exhausting  toils  unfit  the  mind  to  with- 
stand temptation.  The  man,  spent  with 
labor,  and  cut  off  by  his  condition  from 
higher  pleasures,  is  impelled  to  seek  a 
deceitful  solace  in  sensual  excess.  How 
the  condition  of  society  shall  be  so 
changed  as  to  prevent  excessive  pres- 
sure on  any  class,  is  undoubtedly  a 
hard  question.  One  thing  seems  plain, 
that  there  is  no  tendency  in  our  pres» 
ent  institutions  and  habits  to  bring  re- 
lief. On  the  contrary,  rich  and  poor 
seem  to  be  more  ancf  more  oppressed 
with  incessant  toil,  exhausting  fore- 
thought, anxious  struggles,  feverish 
competitions.  Some  look  to  legislation 
to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  laboring 
class.  But  equal  laws  and  civil  liberty 
have  no  power  to  remove  the  shocking 
contrast  of  condition  which  all  civilized 
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comma  nit  Jes  present.  Inward,  spirit- 
ual improvement,  1  believe,  is  the  only 
sure  remedy  for  social  evils.  What  we 
need  is  a  new  diffusion  of  Christian, 
fraternal  love,  to  stir  up  the  powerful 
and  prosperous  to  succor  liberally  and 
cncourajLTC  the  unfortunate  or  weak,  and 
a  new  diffusion  of  intellectual  ami  moral 
^orce  to  make  ihe  multitude  efficient 
for  their  own  support,  to  form  them  to 
self-control,  and  to  breathe  a  spirit  of 
independence  which  will  scorn  to  ask 
or  receive  unnecessary  relicL 

Another  causae,  intimately  connected 
with  the  last,  is  the  intellectual  depres- 
sion and  the  ignorance  to  which  many 
are  subjected.  They  who  toil  from 
morning  to  night,  without  seasons  of 
thought  and  mental  improvement,  are 
of  course  exceedingly  narrowed  in  their 
faculties,  views,  an  J  sources  of  grat- 
ification. The  present  moment,  and 
the  body,  engross  their  thoughts.  The 
pleasures  of  intellect,  of  imagination , 
of  taste,  of  reading,  of  cultivated  so- 
ciety.  are  almost  entirely  denied  them. 
What  pleasures  but  those  of  the  senses 
remain  ?  Unused  to  reflection  and 
forethought,  how  dim  must  be  their 
perceptions  of  religion  and  duty,  and 
how  little  fitted  are  they  to  cope  with 
temptation  I  Undoubtedly  in  this  coun- 
try this  cause  of  intemperance  is  less 
operative  than  in  others.  There  is  less 
lirutal  ignorance  liere  than  elsewhere  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  facilities  of 
excess  are  incomparably  greater,  so 
that  for  the  uneducated  the  temptation 
to  vice  may  be  stronger  in  this  than  in 
less  enlightened  lands.  Our  outward 
prosperity,  unaccompanied  with  pro- 
portionate moral  and  mental  improve- 
ment, becomes  a  mighty  impulse  to 
intemperance,  and  this  impulse  the 
prosperous  are  bound  to  w^ithstaud. 

1  proceed  to  another  cause  of  intem- 
perance among  the  poor  and  laboring 
classes,  and  that  is  the  general  sensu- 
ality and  ciiithline.ss  of  the  community 
There  is,  indeed,  much  virtue,  much 
spirit uality»  in  the  prosperous  classes, 
but  it  is  generally  unseen.  There  is  a 
\^stly  greater  amount  in  these  classes 
of  woridliness,  of  devotion  to  the  senses, 
and  this  stands  out  in  bold  relief.  The 
majority  live  unduly  for  the  body- 
Where  there  is  little  intemperance, 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  that 
lenn,  there   is   yet  a  great  amount  of 


excess.      Thousands,    who    are    never 
drunk,  place  their  chief   happiness  \Ai 
pleasures  of  the  table.     How  much  ol| 
the  intellect  of  this  community  is 
sied,    how   much  of   the  expression 
the  countenance  Wotted  out.  how  much 
of    the    spirit   buried,    through    um^nse 
indulgence !     What  is  the  great  lesso 
which    the    more     prosperous    classe 
leach  to  the  poorer.^     Not  self-denial.' 
not  spirituality,  not  the  great  Christian 
truth  that  human  happiness  lies  in  th^ 
triumphs  of    the  mind  over   the  bcwly 
in  inward  force  and  life.     The   poore 
are  taught  by  the  richer  that  the  great< 
est    goocl    is    ease,    indulgence.      Th 
voice    which   descends    from   the  pr 
perous  contradicts  the  lessons  of  Chris 
and  of    sound  philosophy.       Jt    is 
sensuality,  the  earthliness  of  those  i 
give  the  tone  to  public  sentiment,  which 
is  chargeable  with  a  vast  amount  of  the 
intemperance  of  the  poor.      How  is  the 
poor  man  to  resist  intemperance  ?   Only 
by  a  moral  force,  an  energy  of  will,  a 
principle  of  self-denial  in  his  soul.    And 
where   is    this    taught   him  ?      Docs  a 
higher  morality  come  to  him  from  those 
whose  condition  makes  them  his  supe- 
riors? The  great  inquiry  which  he  hears 
among    the  better    educated   is.    What 
shall  we  eat  and  drink,  and  wherewithal 
shall  we  be  clothed  ?     Unceasing  strug-,^ 
gles  for  outward,  earthly,  sensual  gooa^| 
constitute  the  chief    activity   which  h^H 
sees  around  him.      To  suppose  that  the 
poorer  classes   should    receive   lessons 
of  luxury  and  self- indulgence  from  thflfl 
more  prosperous,  and  should  yet  resisll 
the  most  urgent  temptations  to  excess, 
is  to  expect  from  them  a  moral  force  in 
which   we   feel   ourselves   to  be   sadl 
wanting.     In  their  hard  conflicts,  h< 
little  of   life-giving  truth,  of    ele\^ti 
thought   of  heavenly  aspiration,  do  they 
receive  from  those  above  them  in  worldly 
condition  ! 

Another  cause  of  intemperance  is  the 
want  of  sp If- respect  which  the  present 
state  of  society  induces  among  the  poor 
and  bborious.     Just  as  far  as  wealth  is 
the  object  of  worship,  the  measure  of 
men's  importance,  the  badge  of  disttni 
tion,    so  far   there   will   be  a  tendeni 
to  self-contempt  and  self-abandonme; 
among  those  whose  lot  gives  them 
chance  of  its  acquisition.    Such  naturally 
feel  as  if  the  great  good  of  life  were  de- 
nied them*     They  sec  lliemselvcs  neg^ 
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led.     Their  condition  cats  them  off 
om  communication  with  the  improved, 
hey  think  they  have  little  stake  in  the 
eneral  weaL     They  do  not  feel  as  \i 
bey  had  a  character  to  lose.     Nothing 
etninds  them  of  the  greatness  of  their 
ature.     Nothing  teaches  them  that  in 
heir  obscure  lot  they  may  secure  the 
^hcst  good  on  earth.     Catchuig  from 
general  tone  of  society  the  ruinous 
ation  that  wealth  is  honor  as  well  as 
appincss,  they  see  in  their  narrow  lot 
othing  to  inspire  self-respect,     in  this 
sion    they  are  not  more   degraded 
an  the  prosperous  ;  they  but  echo  the 
of  society  ;  but  to  them  the  de- 
sioa  brings  a  deeper,  immediate  ruin. 
r  sinking  them  in  their  own  eyes  it  robs 
of  a  powerful  protection  against 
ices.     It  prepares  them  for  coarse 
rs,  for  gross  pleasures  for  descent 
iital  degradation.     Of  all  classes  of 
cicty,  the  poor  should  l)€  treated  with 
Ecuiiar    deference,   as    the    means    of 
ountcracting  their  chief  peril,  —  I  mean, 
be  loss  of  self  respect.     But  to  all  their 
icr  evil  is  added  peculiar  neglccL   Can 
Uicn  wonder  that  they  f all  ? 
'  might  name  other  causes  in  our  so- 
1  constitution  favoring  intemperance  ; 
lit  J  must  pass  them,  and  will  suggest 
ne  cbaricteristic  of  our  times  which  in- 
n  the  tendencies  to  this  vice, 
arc  distinguished  by  what  is 
a    love  of  excitement ;' in  other 
,  by  a  love  of  strong  stimulants, 
stimulated,  excited,  is  the  univer- 
1  want     The  calmness,  sobriety,  j^Iod- 
|industry  of  our  fathers,  have  been 
Jed   by   a   feverish   restlessness. 
iuvV<   fhat  are   read  are  not  the 
],  immortal  works  of  gen- 
ii aire  calm  thought,  and  in- 
ifre  deep  feeling  ;  but  ephemeral  works, 
bich  »re  run  through  with  a  railroad 
'  lily,  and  which  give  a  pleasure  not 
te    that    produced   by   exhilarating 
Its,     Business  is  become  a  race, 
^_^        hurried  on  by  the  excitement  of 
fueal  risks,  and  the  hope  of  great  profits. 
Even  religion  partakeii  the  general  rest- 
l»»ne^s.     In  some  places,  extravagant 
Ottsures,  which  storm  the  nervous  sys- 
tcni.  and  drive  the  more  sensitive  to  the 
borders  of  insanity,  are  resorted  to  for 
III  promotion*     Everywhere  people  go 
ta  church  lo  be  excited  rather  than  im- 
proved.    This  thirst  for  stimulants  can- 
not  be  shtit  up  in  certain  spheres,     h 


spreads  through  and  characterizes  the 
community.  It  pervades  those  classes 
who,  unhappily,  can  afford  themselves 
but  one  strong  stimulus,  intoxicating 
liquor;  and  among  these  the  spirit  of 
the  age  breaks  out  in  intemperance, 

IV.  I  have  now  set  before  you  some 
of  t  he  causes  of  intemperance  in  our  pres- 
ent social  state  ;  and  this  J  have  done 
that  you  may  feel  that  society,  in  all  its 
ranks,  especially  in  the  highest,  is  bound 
in  justice  to  resist  the  evil ;  and  not  only 
justice,  but  benevolence  pleads  with  us 
to  spare  no  efforts  for  its  prevention  or 
cure.  The  thought  that  in  the  bosom 
of  our  society  are  multitudes  standing 
on  the  brink  of  perdition,  multitudes  who 
are  strongly  tempted  to  debase  and  de- 
stroy their  rational  nature,  lo  sink  into 
brutal  excess,  to  seal  their  ruin  in  this 
world  and  in  the  world  to  come,  ought 
to  weigh  on  us  as  a  burden,  ought  to  in- 
spire deeper  concern  than  the  visitation 
of  pestiiencCt  ought  to  rouse  every  man 
wlio  has  escaped  this  degradation  to  do 
what  he  may  to  rescue  the  fallen,  and, 
still  more,  to  save  the  falling. 

The  question  now  comes,  How  shall 
we  arrest,  how  suppress,  this  great  evil  ? 
Such  is  our  last  inquiry,  and  to  this  I 
answer,  there  are  two  modes  of  action* 
To  rescue  men,  we  must  act  on  them 
inwardly  or  outwardly.  We  must  either 
give  them  strength  within  to  withstand 
the  temptations  to  intemperance,  or  we 
must  remove  these  temptations  without 
We  must  Increase  the  power  of  resist- 
ance, or  diminish  the  pressure  which  is 
to  be  resisted.  Both  modes  of  influence 
are  useful,  but  the  first  incalculably  the 
most  important.  No  man  is  safe  against 
this  foe  but  he  who  is  armed  with  moral 
force,  with  strength  in  his  own  soul, 
with  the  might  of  principle,  and  a  virtu- 
ous will  The  great  means,  then,  of  re- 
pressing intemperance  in  those  portions 
of  society  which  are  most  exposed  to  iti 
is  to  communicate  to  them,  or  awaken 
in  them,  moral  strength,  the  power  of 
self-denial,  a  nobler  and  more  vigorous 
action  of  conscience  and  rehgious  prin- 
ciple. 1  n  other  words,  to  save  the  labor- 
ing and  poor  from  intemperance,  we 
must  set  in  action  amongst  them  the 
means  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  relig- 
ious improvement.  We  must  strive  to 
elevate  them  as  rational  and  moral  be- 
ings, to  unfold  their  highest  nature.  It 
is  idle  to  think  that,  whilst  these  classes 
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remain  the  same  in  other  respects,  they 
can  be  cured  of  intemperance.  Intem- 
perance does  not  stand  alone  in  their 
condition  and  character.  It  is  a  part  or 
sign  of  general  degradation.  It  can  only 
be  effectually  removed  by  exalting  their 
whole  character  and  condition.  To  heal 
a  diseased  limb  or  organ,  you  must  re- 
lieve and  strengthen  the  whole  body. 
So  it  is  with  the  mind.  We  cannot,  if 
we  would,  remove  those  vices  from  the 
poor  which  are  annoying  to  ourselves, 
and  leave  them,  in  other  respects,  as 
corrupt  as  before.  Nothing  but  a  gen- 
eral improvement  of  their  nature  can 
fortify  them  against  the  crimes  which 
make  them  scourges  alike  to  themselves 
and  to  their  race. 

And  how  may  moral  strength,  force 
of  principle,  be  communicated  to  the 
less  prosperous  classes  of  society.'  I 
answer,  first,  the  surest  means  is  to  in- 
crease it  among  the  more  favored.  All 
classes  of  a  community  have  connections, 
sympathies.  Let  selfishness  and  sen- 
suality reign  among  the  prosperous  and 
educated,  and  the  poor  and  uneducated 
will  reflect  these  vices  in  grosser  forms. 
That  man  is  the  best  friend  to  temper- 
ance, among  high  and  low,  whose  char- 
acter and  life  express  clearly  and  strongly 
moral  energy,  self-denial,  superiority  to 
the  body,  superiority  to  we^th,  elevation 
of  sentiment  and  principle.  The  greatest 
benefactor  to  society  is  not  he  who  serves 
it  by  single  acts,  but  whose  general  char- 
acter is  the  manifestation  of  a  higher 
life  and  spirit  than  pervades  the  mass. 
Such  men  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  The 
might  of  individual  virtue  surpasses  all 
other  powers.  The  multiplication  of 
individuals  of  tnie  force  and  dignity  of 
mind  would  be  the  surest  of  all  omens 
of  the  suppression  of  intemperance  in 
every  condition  of  society. 

Another  means  is,  the  cultivation  of  a 
more  fraternal  intercourse  than  now  ex- 
ists between  the  more  and  less  improved 
portions  of  the  community.  Our  pres- 
ent social  barriers  and  distinctions,  in 
so  far  as  they  restrict  sympathy,  and 
substitute  the  spirit  of  caste,  the  bigotry 
of  rank,  for  the  spirit  of  humanity,  for 
reverence  of  our  common  nature,  ought 
to  be  reprobated  as  gross  violations 
of  the  Oiristian  law.  Those  classes 
of  society  which  have  light,  strength, 
and  virtue,  are  bound  to  communicate 
these    to   such    as  want   them.      The 


weak,  ignorant,  falling  and  fallen,  ought 
not  to  be  cut  off  from  their  more  favor- 
ed brethren,  ought  not  to  be  left  to  act 
continually  and  exclusively  on  one  an- 
other, and  thus  to  propagate  their 
crimes  and  woes  without  end.  The 
good  should  form  a  holy  conspiracy 
against  evil,  should  assail  it  by  separate 
and  joint  exertion,  should  approach  it 
study  it.  weep  and  pray  over  it.  and 
throw  all  their  souls  into  efforts  for  its 
removal.  My  friends,  you  whom  God 
has  prospered,  whom  He  has  enlight- 
ened, in  whose  hearts  He  has  awakened 
a  reverence  for  Himself,  what  are  you 
doing  for  the  fallen,  the  falling,  the  rnis- 
erable  of  your  race  ?  When  an  improved 
Christian  thinks  of  the  mass  of  unpit- 
ied,  unfriended  guilt  in  this  city,  must 
he  not  be  shocked  at  the  hardness  of 
all  our  hearts  ?  Are  we  not  all  of  one 
blood,  one  nature,  one  heavenly  de- 
scent ;  and  are  outward  distinctions, 
which  to-morrow  are  to  be  buried  for 
ever  in  the  tomb,  to  divide  us  from 
one  another,  to  cut  off  the  communi- 
cations of  brotherly  sympathy  and  aid } 
In  a  Christian  community,  not  one 
human  being  should  be  left  to  fall, 
without  counsel,  remonstrance,  sym- 
pathy, encouragement,  from  others  more 
enlightened  and  virtuous  than  himself. 
Say  not  this  cannot  be  done.  I  know  it 
cannot  be  done  without  great  changes 
in  our  habits,  views,  feelings  ;  but  these 
changes  must  be  made.  A  new  bond 
must  unite  the  scattered  portions  of 
men.  A  new  sense  of  responsibility 
must  stir  up  the  enlightened,  the  pros- 
perous, the  virtuous.  Christianity  de- 
mands this.  The  progress  of  society 
demands  it.  I  see  blessed  omens  of 
this,  and  they  are  among  the  brightest 
features  of  our  times. 

Again,  to  elevate  and  strengthen  the 
more  exposed  classes  of  society,  it  is 
indispensable  that  a  higher  education 
should  be  afforded  them.  We  boast  of 
the  means  of  education  afforded  to  the 
poorest  here.  It  may  be  said  with  truth, 
m  regard  to  both  rich  and  poor,  that 
these  means  are  very  deficient.  As  to 
moral  education,  hardly  any  provisions 
are  made  for  it  in  our  public  schools. 
To  educate  is  .something  more  than  to 
teach  those  elements  of  knowledge 
which  are  needed  to  get  a  subsistence. 
It  is  to  exercise  and  call  out  the  higher 
faculties   and  affections  of    a   human 
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n  is  not  the  authori- 
,  mechanical  training 
bui  the  influence  of 
mng  minds  on  the 
-ing.  Such  education 
yet,  sparingly  enjoyed,  and  can- 
too  fen'ently  desired.  Of  what 
ist^  lei  mc  ask»  is  the  wealth  of  this 
cQinvtufitty,  but  to  train  up  a  better 
feoer^on  than  ourselves  ?  Of  what 
toe,  !  ^-^V  is  freedom,  except  to  call 
vers  of  all  classes  and 
!  ?  What*  but  human 
is  tlic  jp-eal  end  of  society  ? 
c  to  sustain  so  anxiously 
rqiti  ions,  if   they  do  not 

tead  Icr  mcc  of  men*  and 

m  kprr  ju  nfjnir/u'jvs  through  all  condi- 
fiMiiof  scNzIa]  life  ?  It  is  a  melancholy 
ud  prevalent  error  among  us,  that  per- 
>  in  the  laboring  classes  are  denied 
considerable 
They  must 
light,  to  work,  not  to  fulfil 
j^cnd  of  a  human  being,  which 

"  4d   his   divinest   powers   and 

iBmImiis  But  it  is  not  so.  The  poor- 
f«  child  might  and  ought  to  have  liberal 
iBcaxis  of  self- improvement  ;  and  were 
llicrc  X  true  reverence  among  us  for 
Insiiun  fuiure  and  for  Christianity,  he 
voQld  find  them.  In  a  letter  recently 
fecci^iM!  from  a  most  intelligent  travel- 
ler tzi  Germany,  I  am  informed  that  in 
parts  of  that  country  there  is 
C  in  liie  most  depressed  classes,  a 
^qgree  of  intellectual  culture  not  gen- 
mby  supposed  to  consist  with  their 
lot;  that  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  in 
Btt&rv  and  art  produces  much  happiness 
le  a  portion  of  bocicty  which  amone:  us 
ktboutght  to  be  disqualified  for  this  in- 
Moent  and  elevated  plea^sure ;  that  the 
leidiiit^  in  Sunday-schools  is  in  some 
pliCift  m*^^rr  vnrioriH  than  here,  and 
ll*t  a  r'  s  and  a  de- 

pte  f^i  li;e    may   be 

■Ct  i  interior  to  the  dwell- 

Im^  udmen,     *Mn  short.'' 

wni-  -1  have  seen  abundant 

mn  tleciual  culture,  as  found 

Uffe,  Hj.ir.wiH  its  light  and  comfort 
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lectual  and  moral  life  of  every  class  m 
society.  How  much  may  be  done  jo 
this  city  to  spread  knowledge,  vigor  of 
thought,  the  sense  of  beauty,  the  pleas- 
ures  of  the  imagination  and  the  fine 
arts,  and.  above  all,  thc^ influences  of 
religion,  through  our  whole  community  I 
Were  the  prosperous  and  educated  to 
learn  that^  after  providing  for  their  faml* 
lies,  they  cannot  better  employ  their 
possessions  and  influence  than  in  for- 
warding the  improvement  and  elevation 
of  society,  how  soon  would  this  city  be 
regenerated  !  How  many  generous  spir- 
its might  be  enlisted  here  by  a  wise 
bounty  in  the  work  of  training' their  fel- 
low-creatures !  Wealth  cannot  be  bet- 
ter used  than  in  rescuing  men  of  \ig- 
orous  and  disinterested  minds  from 
worldly  toils  and  cares ^  in  giving  them 
time  and  opjx>rtunitv  for  generous  self- 
culture,  and  in  enabling  them  to  devote 
their  whole  strength  and  being  to  a  like 
culture  of  their  race.  The  surest  mark 
of  a  true  civilization  is,  that  the  arts 
which  minister  to  sensuality  decrease, 
and  spiritual  employments  are  multi- 
plied, or  that  more  and  more  of  the 
highest  ability  in  the  state  is  withdrawn 
from  labors  for  the  animal  life,  and  con- 
secrated to  the  work  of  calling  forth  the 
intellect,  the  imagination,  the  conscience, 
the  pure  affections,  the  moral  energy  of 
the  community  at  large,  and  especially 
of  the  young.  What  is  now  wasted 
among  us  in  private  show  and  luxury, 
if  conscientiously  and  wisely  devoted  to 
the  furnishing  of  means  of  generous 
culture  to  all  classes  among  us,  would 
render  this  city  the  wonder  and  joy  of 
the  whole  eartli.  What  is  thus  wasted 
might  supply  not  only  the  means  of  edu- 
cation in  the  sciences,  but  in  the  refined 
arts.  Music  might  here  be  spread  as 
freely  as  in  Germany,  and  be  made  a 
lightcner  of  toil,  a  cheerer  of  society,  a 
relief  of  loneliness*  a  solace  in  the  poor- 
est dwellings.  Still  more,  what  we  now 
waste  would  furnish  this  city*  in  a  course 
of  years,  with  the  chief  attractions  of 
Paris,  with  another  Lou\tc,  and  with  a 
Garden  of  Plants,  where  the  gifted  of 
all  classes  might  have  opportunity  to 
cultivate  the  love  of  nature  and  art. 
Happily,  the  cause  of  a  higher  educa- 
tion begins  to  find  friends  here.  Thanks 
to  that  enlightened  and  noble-minded 
son  of  Boston,  whose  ashes  now  s\uttv- 
her  on  a  foreign  shore,  but  who  has  \etl 
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to  his  birthplace  a  testimony  of  filial 
Iove»  in  his  munificent  bequest  for  the 
diffusion  of  liberal  instruction  throuj^h 
this  metropolis.  Honored  be  the  name 
of  Lowell,  the  intellectual  benefactor  of 
his  native  city  !  A  community,  directing 
its  energies  diiefly  to  a  higher  educa- 
tion of  its  rising  members,  to  a  generous 
development  61  human  nature  would 
achieve  what  as  yet  has  not  entered 
human  tliou^ht ;  and  it  is  for  this  end 
that  we  ought  to  labor  Our  show  and 
our  luxury,  how  contemptible  in  com- 
parison with  the  improvement  of  our 
families,  neighborhood,  and  race  ! 

Allow  me  here  to  express  an  earnest 
desire  that  our  legislators,  provoked  to 
jealousy  by  the  spirit  of  improvement  in 
other  states,  and  moved  by  zeal  for  the 
ancient  honor  of  this  Common  wealth, 
may  adopt  some  strong  measures  for 
the  advancement  of  education  among  us. 
We  need  an  institution  for  the  formation 
of  better  teachers  ;  and  until  this  step  is 
taken  we  can  make  no  important  prog- 
ress. The  most  cr}^ing  want  in  this 
Commonwealth  is  the  want  of  accom- 
plished teachers.  We  boast  of  our 
schools  ;  but  our  schools  do  compara- 
tively little,  for  want  of  educated  instruc- 
tors. Without  good  teaching,  a  schoo!  is 
but  a  name.  An  institution  for  training 
men  to  train  the  young  would  be  a 
fountain  of  living  waters,  sending  forth 
streams  to  refresh  present  and  future 
ages.  As  yet»  our  legislators  have  de- 
nied to  the  poor  and  laboring  classes 
this  principal  means  of  their  elevation. 
We  trust  they  will  not  always  prove 
blind  to  the  highest  interest  of  the  state. 

We  want  better  teachers  and  more 
teachers  for  all  classes  of  society,  for 
rich  and  poor,  for  children  and  adults. 
We  w^ant  that  the  resources  of  the  com- 
inuni I)' should  be  directed  to  the  procur- 
ing of^  better  instructors,  as  its  highest 
concern.  One  of  the  surest  signs  of  the 
regeneration  of  society  will  be  the  ele* 
yation  of  the  art  of  teaching  to  the  high- 
est rank  in  the  community.  When  a 
people  shall  learn  that  its  greatest  bene- 
factors and  most  important  members  are 
men  devoted  to  the  liberal  instruction  of 
all  its  classes,  to  the  work  of  raising 
to  life  its  buried  intellect,  it  will  have 
opened  to  itself  the  path  of  true  glory. 
This  truth  is  making  its  way,  Socrates 
is  now  regarded  as  the  greatest  man  in 
an  age  of  great  men.     The   name  of 


King  has  grown  dim  before  that 
Apostle,  To  teach,  w  hether  by  word 
action,  is  the  highest  function  on  earti 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  instrui 
tors  are  needea  only  in  the  earlier  year 
of  life.  But  ought  the  education  of 
human  being  ever  to  cease  ?  And  ma; 
it  not  always  be  forwarded  by  good  tj 
struction  ?  Some  of  us,  indeed,  can  dii 
pcnsc  with  all  teachers  save  the  silei 
book.  Cut  to  the  great  majority  Xl 
voice  of  living  teachers  is  an  indi,spei 
sable  means  of  cultivation.  The  disco^ 
ery  and  supply  of  this  want  would  gii 
a  new  aspect  to  a  community.  Nothin 
is  more  needed  than  that  men  of  sup 
rior  gifts  and  of  benevolent  spirit  shoul 
devote  themselves  to  the  instruction 
the  less  enlightened  classes  in  the  gr< 
end  of  life,  in  the  dignity  of  their  natui 
in  their  rights  and  duties,  in  the  histoi 
laws,  and  institutions  of  their  countrj 
in  the  philosophy  of  their  employmenr 
in  the  laws  harmonies,  and  procluctioi 
of  outward  nature,  and  especially  in  tb 
art  of  bringing  up  children  in  health 
body  and  in  vigor  and  purity  of  mi' 
We  need  a  new  profession  or  vocali 
the  object  of  which  shall  be  to  wake  i 
the  intellect  in  those  spheres  where 
is  now  buried  in  habitual  slumber.  W 
honor,  and  cannot  too  much  honor,  tl 
philanthropist,  who  endows  permanei 
institutions  for  the  relief  of  human  su 
fering  \  but  not  less  good,  I  apprehew 
would  be  accompli.shed  by  inquiring  f< 
and  seizing  on  men  of  superior  abiJil 
and  disinterestedness,  and  by  sendin 
them  forth  to  act  immediately  on  soc 
ety.  A  philanthropist  who  should  li' 
erally  afford  to  one  such  man  the  me; 
of  devoting  himself  to  the  cultivation 
the  poorer  classes  of  society  would  cot 
fer  invaluable  good.  One  gifted  mai 
with  his  heart  in  the  work,  who  shoul 
live  among  the  uneducated,  to  sprc 
useful  knowledge  and  quickening  trm 
by  conversation  and  books,  by  frank 
friendly  intercourse,  by  encouragii 
meetings  for  improvement,  by  formii 
the  more  teachable  into  classes,  ai 
giving  to  these  the  animation  of  h 
[jresence  and  guidance,  by  bringii 
parents  to  an  acquaintance  with  t] 
principles  of  physical,  intellectual, 
moral  education,  by  instructing  famili 
in  the  means  and  conditions  of  health,  1 
using,  in  a  word,  ali  the  methods  whi( 
an  activei  generous  mind  would  disco^ 
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ar invent  for  awakening  inteltlgencc  and 
moral  life  ;  one  gifted  man,  so  devoted, 
BBglbt  imparl  a  new  lone  and  spirit  to  a 
(otLsidcrable  drclc  ;  and  what  would  be 
ih€  rcsalt  were  such  men  to  be  mulU- 
f>licd  and  combined,  so  that  a  community 
fnight  >>e  pervaded  by  their  influence ! 
^z  '  ^  to  the  writings  of  men  of 

science  and  exalted  virtue. 
Flut  iTi*>-r   n  inese  remain  shut  up  in  nar- 
row  spheres.     We  want  a  class  of  liberal 
"  *"    * ofs,  whose  vocation  it  shall  be  to 
views  of  the  most  enlightened 
,..^.._i  ^ahtii  the  reach  of  a  more  and 
mrt  ejttcnsi^'e  portion  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.     The  wealth  of  a  community 
should  t!ow  out  like  water  for  the  prep- 
iration  and  employment  of  such  teach- 
ers, for  enlisting  powerful  and  generous 
Qiods  tn  the  work  of  giving  impulse  to 
their  race.     Jesus  Christ,  in  instituting 
the  midistry,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
iotellcctual  and  moral  agency  which   I 
naw  ur^e      On  this  foundation  we  ought 
and  more,  until  a  life-giv- 
shall  penetrate  all  classes 
VVliat  a  painful  thought  is 
ch  an  immense  amount  of  in- 
icjrviim  and  moral  power,  of  godlike 
mtrgy,  is  this  very  moment  lying  dead 
imong  us  ♦    Can  w*e  do  nothing  for  its 
rsQrrection  ?     Until    this    be  done,  we 
ttijr  U>p  off  the  branches  of  intcmper- 
MOet^  but  its  root  will  live ;  and  happy 
^^Ul  we  be  if  its  poisonous  shade  do  not 
^^^^^Hi  darken  our  land.     Let   it   not  be 
^^^^^Mbat  the  laborious  can  find  no  time 
^^^^^■cb  instruction  as  is  now  proposed. 
^^^^  or  less  leisure,  if  sought,  can  be 
F     fHm)  in  almost  every  life.     Nor  let  it 
bf  ttkt  ihM  men  able  and  disposed  to 
QfT>*  on  this  work,  must  not  he  looked 
far  in  *uch  a  world  as  ours.    Christianity, 
wlticb  has  wrought  so  many  miracles  of 
bcaeficence,   which    has    sent   forth   so 
ty  apostles   and   martyrs,  so   many 
and  Clarksons,  can   raise  up 
laborers  for  this  harvest  also,     Nothing 
11  iieede<t  but  a  new  pouring  out  of  the 
Apirit  ol  Christian  love,  nothing  but  a 
comprehension  of  the  brotherhood 
human  rice,  to  call  forth  efforts 
»eeni  lities    in   a  self- 
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promote  education  in  general,  but  es- 
pecially send  among  them  Christian 
instruction,  Christian  teachers,  who 
shall  be  wholly  devoted  to  their  spirit- 
ual welfare.  And  here  I  cannot  but 
express  my  joy  at  the  efforts  made  for 
establishing  a  ministry  among  the  poor 
in  this  ancl  other  cities.  Though  not 
sustained  as  it  should  be,  it  yet  subsists 
in  sufficient  vigor  to  show  what  it  can 
accomplish.  I  regard  this  institution 
as  among  the  hapijiest  omens  of  our 
♦imcs.  it  shows  that  the  spirit  of  hira 
who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost  is  not  dead  among  us, 
Christianity  is  the  mighty  power  before 
which  intemperance  is  to  fall  Chris- 
tianity, faithfully  preached,  assails  and 
withstands  this  vice,  by  appeal ing»  as 
nothing  else  can,  to  men*s  hopes  and 
fears ^  by  speaking  to  the  conscience 
in  the  name  of  the  Almighty  Judge, 
by  speaking  to  tlie  heart  in  the  name 
of  the  Merciful  Father,  by  proffering 
strength  to  human  weakness  and  par- 
don to  human  guilt,  by  revealing  to  men 
an  immortal  nature  within,  and  an  eter- 
nal state  before  them,  by  spreading 
over  this  life  a  brightness  borrowed 
from  the  life  to  come,  by  awakening 
generous  affections,  and  binding  man 
by  new  ties  to  God  and  his  race.  But 
Christianity,  to  fulfil  this  part  of  its 
mission,  to  reach  those  who  are  most 
exposed  to  intemperance,  must  not  only 
speak  in  the  churches,  where  these  are 
seldom  found,  but  must  enter  their 
dwellings  in  the  persons  of  its  minis- 
ters, must  commune  with  them  in  the 
language  of  friendship,  must  take  their 
children  under  its  guardianship  and  con- 
trol. The  ministry  for  the  poor,  sus- 
tained by  men  worthy  of  the  function, 
will  prove  one  of  the  most  powerful 
barriers  ever  raised  against  intemper- 
ance. 

The  means  of  suppressing  this  vice, 
on  which  I  have  hitherto  insisted,  have 
for  their  object  to  strengthen  and  ele- 
vate the  whole  character  of  the  classes 
most  exposed  to  intemperance.  I  would 
now  suggest  a  few  means  fitted  to  ac- 
complish the  same  end,  by  diminishing 
or  removing  the  temptations  to  this 
vice. 

The  first  means  which  I  shall  suggest 
of  placing  a  people  beyond  the  temp- 
tations to  intemperance,  is  to  iutm&Yi 
them  with  the  means  o£  innoceul  p\ta&- 
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ure.  This  topics  I  apprehend,  has  not 
been  sufficiently  insisted  on*  \  feel  its 
importance  and  propose  to  enlarge  upon 
it,  thouji^h  some  of  the  topics  which  I 
may  introduce  may  seem  to  some  hardly 
consistent  with  the  gravity  of  this  oc- 
casion. We  ought  not,  however,  to 
respect  the  claims  of  that  gravity  which 
prevents  a  faithful  exposition  of  what 
may  serve  and  improve  our  fellow-creat- 
ures, 

I  have  said,  a  people  should  be 
guarded  against  temptation  to  unlawful 
pleasures  by  furnishing  the  means  of 
innocent  ones.  By  innocent  pleasures 
I  mean  such  as  excite  moderately  :  such 
as  produce  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind, 
not  boisterous  mirth  ;  such  as  refresh, 
instead  of  exhausting,  the  system ; 
such  as  occur  frequently,  rather  than 
continue  long ;  such  as  send  us  back 
to  our  daily  duties  invigorated  in  body 
and  in  spirit ;  such  as  we  can  partake 
in  the  presence  and  society  of  respect- 
able friends  ;  such  as  consist  with,  and 
are  favorable  to,  a  grateful  piety  ;  such 
as  are  chastened  by  self-respect,  and 
are  accompanied  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  life  has  a  higher  end  than  to 
be  amused.  In  every  community  there 
must  be  pleasures^  relaxations,  and 
means  of  agreeable  excitement ;  and 
if  innocent  ones  are  not  furnished, 
resort  will  be  had  to  criminal  Man 
was  made  to  enjoy,  as  well  as  to  labor  ; 
and  the  state  of  soctetv  should  be 
adapted  to  this  principfe  of  human 
nature.  France,  especially  before  the 
revolution,  has  been  represented  as  a 
singularly  temperate  country,  —  a  fact 
to  be  explained,  at  least  in  part,  by  the 
constitutional  cheerfulness  of  that  peo- 
ple»  and  by  the  prevalence  of  simple 
and  innocent  gratifications,  especially 
among  the  peasantry.  Men  drink  to 
excess  very  often  to  shake  off  depres- 
sion, or  to  satisfy  the  restless  thirst 
for  agreeable  excitement,  and  these 
motives  are  excluded  in  a  cheerful  com- 
munity. A  gloomy  state  of  society,  in 
which  there  are  few  innocent  recrea- 
tions, may  be  expected  to  abound  in 
drunkenness,  if  opportunities  are  af- 
forded. The  savage  drinks  to  excess, 
because  his  hours  of  sobriety  are  dull 
and  unvaried ;  because,  in  losing  the 
consciousness  of  his  condition  and  his 
existence,  he  loses  litde  which  he  wishes 
to  retain.      The  laboring   classes  are 
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most  exposed  to  intemperance  because 
they  have  at  present  few  other  pleas«i 
urable  excitements.      A  man  who,  aiteFi 
toil,  has  resources  of  blameless  rccrc-l 
ation,  is  less  tempted  than  other  men  tal 
seek  self-oblivion.     He  has  too  many  oil 
the  pleasures  of  a  man  to  lake  up  with' 
those  of  a  brute.     Thus,  the  encourage- 
ment of    simple,    innocent   enjoyments 
is  an  important  means  of  temperance. 

These  remarks  show  the  importance! 
of  encouraging  the  efforts  which  have  I 
commenced    among    us    for    spreadingj 
die  accomplishment  of    music   ihrougKl 
our  w^hole  community.     It  is  now  proj 
posed  that  this  shall  be  made  a  regular^ 
branch  in  our  schools  ;  and  ever)"  friend 
of  the  people  must  wish  succesb  lo  the,^ 
experiment,      1    am  not  now  called  tOMl 
speak  of  all  the  good  influences  of  mil-^ 
sic,  particularlv  of  the  strength  which 
it  may  and  ouglit  to  give  to  the  religious 
sentiment,  and  to  all  pure  and  generou 
emotions.     Regarded  merely  as  a 
fined  pleasure,  u  has  a  favorable  bear 
ing  on  public  morals.      Let   taste  and 
skill   in   this    beautiful  art    be    spread ' 
among  us,  and  every   family  will  have 
a  new  resource.     Home  will  gain  a  new 
''  attraction.      Social  intercourse  will  be 
'  more  cheerful,  and  an  innocent  public 
\  amusement   will   be    furnished    to    the 
I  community.    Public  amusements,  bring- 
\  ing  multitudes  together  to  kindle  wi«i 
one  emotion,   to  share  the  same  inno- 
I  cent  joy,  have  a  humanizing  influence  ^J 
and  a.mong  these  bonds  of  society  per- ■ 
haps  .10  one  produces  so  much  unmixed 
good  as  music.      What  a  fulness  of  en* 
joyment  has  our  Creator  placed  within 
our  reach,  by  surrounding  us  with  an 
atmosphere  which  may  be  shaped  into 
sw^et  sounds  !     And  yet  this  goodness 
is  almost  lust  upon  us,  through  want  of 
culture  of  the  or^an  by  whicn  this  pro- 
vision is  to  be  enjoyed,* 

Dancing  is  an  amusement  which  has 
been   discouraged   in    our    country   by 
many  of  the  best  people,  and  not  with- 
out reason.      Dancing  is  associated  in  _ 
their  minds  with  balls  ;  and  this  is  oni^ 
of  the  worst  forms  of   social  pleasure/W 
The  time  consumed  in  preparation  for 
a  ball,  the  waste' of   thought  upon  it, 
the    extravagance    of    dress,    the    late 
hours,  the  exhaustion  of  strength,  the 
exposure  of  health,  and  the  languor  of 
the  succeeding  day,  —  these  and  other 
evils,  connected  with  this  amusement, 
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stiikng  reasons  for  banisbmg;  it  from 
the  community*  But  duncin^  ought  not 
thereCore  ta  be  proscribed.  Oi\  the  con- 
trary* balls  shoal  (I  be  discouraged  for 
In  is  among  other  reasons,  that  dancings 
instead  of  being  a  rare  pleasure,  re- 
quiring elaborate  preparation,  may  be- 
come an  every-day  amusement,  and 
mav  mix  with  our  common  intercourse. 
This  exercise  is  among  the  most  health- 
ful. The  body  as  welt  as  the  mind  feels 
its  gladdening  influence.  No  amuse- 
ment seems  more  to  hav^e  a  foundation 
in  our  nature.  The  animation  of  youth 
overflows  spontaneously  in  harmonious 
movement!*,  The  true  idea  of  dancing 
entitles  it  to  favor.  Its  end  is,  to  real- 
ize perfect  grace  in  motion  :  and  who 
does  not  know  that  a  sense  of  the  grace- 
ful ts  one  of  the  higher  faculties  of  our 
nature  ?  It  is  to  be  desired  that  dan- 
dr»g  should  become  too  common  among 
us  to  be  made  the  object  of  special 
preparation  as  in  the  ball  :  that  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family,  when  confined 
by  uo favorable  weather,  should  recur  to 
it  for  exercise  and  exhilaration ;  that 
branches  of  the  same  family  should  en- 
liven in  this  way  their  occasional  meet- 
ings ;  that  it  should  fill  up  an  hour  in 
all  the  assemblages  for  relaxation  in 
which  the  voung  form  a  part.  It  is  to 
be  desired  that  this  accomplishment 
should  be  extended  to  the  laboring 
cUsses  of  society,  not  only  as  an  in- 
nocent pleasure,  but  as  a  means  of 
ittproving  the  manners.  Why  shall 
not  rraccfulncss  be  spread  through  the 
whole  community  ?  From  the  French 
nation  we  learn  that  a  degree  of  grace 
and  refinement  of  manners  may  pervade 
all  classes.  The  philanthropist  and 
Christian  must  desire  to  break  down 
tile  paifti don* walls  between  human  be- 
ifl|^  IB  different  conditions  ;  and  one 
means  of  doing  this  is  to  remove  the 
COttscious  awkwardness  which  confine- 
aicfit  to  laborious  occupations  is  apt  to 
ifidttce.  An  accomplishment,  giving 
free  and  graceful  movement,  thougti 
a  far  weaker  bond  than  intellectual  or 
moral  culture,  still  does  something  to 
bring  those  who  partake  it  near  each 
other. 

1  approach  another  subject^  on  which 
a  greater  variety  of  opinion  exists  than 
on  the  last*  and  that  is  the  theatre.  In 
its  present  statc»  the  theatre  deserves 
no  encouragement     h  is  an  accumula- 


tion of  immoral  influences.  It  has  nour- 
ished intemperance  and  all  vice.  In 
saying  this,  F  do  not  say  that  the  amuse- 
ment is  radically,  essentially  evil.  I  can 
conceive  of  a  theatre  which  would  b€^ 
the  noblest  of  all  amusements,  and  would 
take  a  high  rank  among  the  means  of 
refining  the  taste  and  elevating  the  char- 
acter of  a  people.  The  deep  woes,  die 
mighty  and  terrible  passions,  and  the 
sublime  emotions  of  genuine  tragedy, 
are  fitted  to  thrill  us  with  human  sym- 
pathies, with  profound  interest  in  our  nat- 
ure, with  a  consciousness  of  what  man 
can  do  and  dare  and  suffer,  with  an  awed 
feeling  of  the  fearful  mysteries  of  life. 
The  soul  of  the  spectator  is  stirred  from 
its  depths  ;  and  the  lethargy  in  which 
so  many  live  is  roused,  at  least  for  a 
time,  to  some  intenseness  of  thought 
and  sensibility.  The  drama  answers  a 
high  purpose  when  jt  places  us  in  the 
presence  of  the  most  solemn  and  strik* 
ing  events  of  human  history,  and  lays 
bare  to  us  the  human  heart  in  its  most 
powerful,  appalling,  glorious  workings. 
But  how  little  does  the  theatre  accom- 
plish its  end  !  How  often  is  it  disgraced 
by  monstrous  distortions  of  human  nat- 
ure, and  still  more  disgraced  by  profane- 
ness,  coarseness,  incielicacy,  low  wit, 
such  as  no  woman ^  worthy  of  the  name, 
can  hear  without  a  blush,  and  no  man 
can  take  pleasure  in  without  self-degra- 
dation I  Is  it  possible  that  a  Christian  and 
a  refined  people  can  resort  to  theatres 
where  exhibitions  of  dancing  are  given 
fit  only  for  brothels,  and  where  the  most 
licentious  class  in  the  communitj*  throng 
unconcealed  to  tempt  and  aestroy? 
That  the  theatre  should  be  suffered  to 
exist  in  its  present  degradation  is  a  re- 
proach to  the  community.  Were  it  to 
fall,  a  better  drama  might  spring  up  in 
its  place.  In  the  mean  time,  is  there 
not  an  amusement,  ha\ing  an  affinity 
with  the  drama,  which  might  be  usefully 
introduced  among  us  ?  1  mean  recita- 
tion. A  work  of  genius,  recited  by  a 
man  of  fine  taste,  enthusiasm,  and 
powers  of  elocution,  is  a  very  pure  and 
high  gratification.  Were  this  art  culti- 
vated and  encouraged,  great  numbers, 
now  insensible  to  the  most  beautiful 
compositions,  might  be  waked  up  to  their 
excellence  and  power.  It  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  of  a  more  effectual  way  of  spread- 
ing a  refined  taste  through  a  community. 
The  drama,  undoubtedly,  appeals  more 
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strongly  to  the  passions  than  recitation ; 
but  the  latter  brings  out  the  meaning  of 
the  author  more.  Shakspeare,  worlhily 
recited^  would  be  l>etter  understood  than 
on  the  slage.  Then,  in  rccitalion^  we 
'escape  the  weariness  of  listening  to  poor 
performers,  who,  after  all,  till  up  most 
of  the  lime  at  the  theatre.  Recitation, 
sufficiently  varied,  so  as  to  include  pieces 
of  chaste  wit,  as  well  as  of  patlios,  beauty, 
and  sublimity,  is  adapted  to  our  present 
intellectual  progress  as  much  as  the 
drama  falls  below  it.  Should  tliis  exhi- 
bition be  introduced  among  us  success- 
fully, the  result  would  be  that  the  power 
of  recitation  would  be  extensively  called 
for  til,  and  this  woidd  be  added  to  our 
social  and  domestic  pleasures, 

I  have  spoken  in  this  discourse  of  in- 
tellectual culture,  as  a  defence  against 
intemperance,  by  giving  force  and  eleva- 
tion to  tl>e  mind.  It  also  does  great 
good  as  a  source  of  amusement ;  and  on 
this  ground  should  be  spread  through 
the  community.  A  cultivated  mind  may 
be  said  to  have  infinite  stores  of  inno- 
cent gratification-  Every  thing  may  be 
made  interesting  to  it,  Dy  becoming  a 
subject  of  thought  or  inquiry.  Books, 
regarded  merely  as  a  giatification,  arc 
worth  more  than  all  the  luxuries  on  earth. 
A  taste  for  literature  secures  cheerful 
occupation  for  the  unemployed  and  lan- 
guid hours  of  life  ;  and  how  many  per- 
Rons^  in  these  hours,  for  want  of  in- 
nocent resources,  are  now  impelled  to 
coarse  and  brutal  pleasures  \  How  many 
young  men  can  be  found  in  this  city 
who,  unaccustomed  to  find  a  companion 
in  a  book,  and  strangers  to  intellectual 
activity,  are  almost  driven,  in  the  long, 
dull  evenings  of  winter,  to  haunts  of  in- 
temperance and  depraving  society  !  It 
is  one  of  the  good  signs  of  the  times 
that  lectures  on  literature  and  science 
are  taking  their  place  among  our  public 
amusements,  and  attract  even  more  than 
theatres.  This  is  one  of  the  first  fruits 
of  our  present  intellectual  culture.  What 
a  harvest  may  we  hope  for  from  its 
wider  diffusion ! 

In  these  remarks,  I  have  insisted  on 
the  importance  of  increasing  innocent 
gratificalions  in  a  community.  Let  us 
K  become  a  more  cheerful  and  we  shall 
I  become  a  more  temperate  people.  To 
I  increase  our  susceptibihty  of  innocent 
H  pleasure,  and  to  remove  many  of  the 
H        sufferings  which  tempt  to  evil  nabita,  it 


would  be  well  if  physical  as  well  as 
moral  education  were  to  receive  greater 
attention.  There  is  a  puny,  half-healthy, 
lialf -diseased  state  of  the  body  too  conb>' 
mon  among  us,  which,  by  producinj^ 
melancholy  and  restlessness,  and  hp 
weakening  the  energy  of  the  will,  is  X\ 
strong  incitement  to  the  use  of  hurtful^ 
stimulants.  Many  a  case  of  intemper- 
ance has  had  its  origin  in  bodily  infirm- 
ity. Physical  vigor  is  not  only  valuable] 
for  its  own  sake,  but  it  favors  temj>er- 
ance,  by  opening  the  mind  to  cheerful 
impressions,  and  by  removing  those  in 
dcscribablc  feelings  of  sinking,  dlsqutet^J 
depression,  which  experience  alone 
enable  you  to  understand.  I  ha' 
pleaded  lor  mental  culture;  but  noihri 
is  gained  by  sacrificing  the  body  to 
mind.  Let  not  intellectual  education 
sought  at  the  expense  of  health, 
not  our  children  in  their  early  years 
instructed,  as  is  too  common,  in  cl< 
unventilated  rooms,  where  they  breati 
for  hours  a  tainted  air.  Our  w' 
nature  must  be  cared  for.  We  must 
come  a  more  cheerful,  animated  people  x 
and  for  this  end  we  must  propose,  in  our 
systems  of  education,  the  invigoratioa^ 
of  both  body  and  mind. 

I  am  aware  that  the  views  now 
pressed  may  not  find  unmixed  favor  wii 
all  the  friends  of  temperance.    To  soi 
perhaps  to  many,  religion  and  ami 
mcnt  seem  mutually  hostile,  and  he  wl 
pleads  for  the  one  may  fall  under  si 
picion  of  unfaithfulness  to  the   oth( 
But  to  fight  against  our  nature  is  not 
serve  the  cause  of  piety  or  sound  moral 
God,  who  gave  us  our  nature,  who  h; 
constituted  body  and  mind  incapable 
continued  eHort,  who  has  implanted 
strong  desire  for  recreation  after  laborjf^ 
who  has  made  us  for  smiles  much  moi 
than  for  tears,  who  has  made  laughl" 
the  most  contagious  of  ail  sounds,  wik 
Son  hallowed  a  marriage  feast  by 
presence  and  sympathy,  who  has  sci 
the  child  fresh  from  his  creating  hand 
to  develop  its  nature  by  active  sport s^ 
and  who  has  endowed  both  young  ani' 
old  with  a  keen  susceptibility  of  en} 
ment  from  mi  and  humor,  —  He,  who 
has  thus  formed  us,  cannot  have  intended 
115  for  a  dull,  monotonous  life,  and  can- 
not frown  on  pleasures  which  solace  our 
fatigue  and  refresh  our  spirits  for  coming 
toils.     It  is  not  only  possible  to  recon- 
cile aniusement  with  duty,  but  to  make 
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\  the  TOcans  of  more  animated  exertion, 
faithful  attachments,  more  grateful 
True  reh'gion  is  at  once  author- 
^4nd  benign ^  It  calls  us  to  suffer  to 
Uher  than  to  swerve  a  hair  s  breadth 
what  God  enjoins  as  right  and 
I ;  but  it  teaches  us  that  it  is  right 
nd  g:ood  in  ordinary  circumstances,  to 
Bite  relaxation  with  toil,  to  accept  God's 
ifts  with  cheerfulness,  and  to  lighten 
heart,  in  the  intervals  of  exertion, 
by  social  pleasures.  A  religion,  giving 
dark  views  of  God,  and  infusing  super- 
titious  fear  of  innocent  enjoyment,  in- 
stead of  aiding  sober  habits,  will,  by 
aking  men  abject  and  sad,  impair  their 
fcoral  force,  and  prepare  them  for  in- 
empe ranee  as  a  refuge  from  depression 
r  despair. 

Two  other  means  remain  to  be  men- 
tioned for  removing  the  temptations  to 
KIperancc,  and   these   are    the   dis- 
gement   of  the  use  and  the  dis- 
jement  of  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits 
b  the  communitv. 
First,  wc  should  discourage  the  use  of 
spirits  in  the  community.     It  is 
plain  —  too  plain  to  be  insisted  on 
-that  to  remove  what  intoxicates  is  to 
(move  inioxication.     In  proportion  as 
it   spirits    are   banished   from   our 
,  our  tables,  our  hospitalities  ;  in 
propoftion  as  those  who  have  influence 
and  authority  \n  the  community  abstain 
themselves,  and  lead  their  dependants 
to  abstain,  from  their  use  ;  in  that  pro- 
portion the  occasions  of  excess  must  be 
diminished,  the  temptations  to  it  must 
disappear.     It  is  objected,  1  know,  that, 
if  wc  begin  to  give  up  what  others  will 
we  must  give  up  every  thing,  be- 
luse  there  is  nothing  which  men  wiH 
Dt  abuse.     I  grant  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
cfine  the  limits  at  which  concessions 
to  stop.     Were  we  called  on  to  re- 
Dquish  an  important  comfort  of  fife,  be- 
_^iose  others  were  perv'crting  it  into  an 
"kifrtrumcnt  of  crime  and  woe,  we  should 
be  bound  to  pause  and  deliberate  before 
we  act.     But  no  such  pica  can  be  set  up 
ia  liic  case  before  us.     Ardent  spirits 
are  not  an  important  comfort,  and  in  no 
degree  a  com  fort.  They  give  no  strength  ; 
Hi^  contribute  nothing  to  health  ;  they 
€sa  be  abandoned  without  the  slightest 
ettt.     They  aid  men  neither  to  bear  the 
burden  nor  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
lift  \  and  in  saving  this,  I  stop  short  of 
tHe  truth.     It  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
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they  never  do  good ;  they  generally 
injure.  In  their  moderate  use,  they  act, 
in  general,  unfavorably  on  body  and 
mind.  According  to  respectable  physi* 
cians,  they  are  not  digested  like  food, 
but  circulate  unchanged  like  a  poison 
through  the  system.  Like  other  poisons, 
they  may  occasionally  benefit  as  medi- 
cines ;  but  when  made  a  beverage  by 
the  healthy,  they  never  do  good  ;  they 
generally  arc  pernicious.  They  are  no 
more  intended  by  Providence  for  drink 
than  opium  is  designed  for  food.  Con- 
sider next,  that  ardent  spirits  are  not 
only  without  benefit  when  moderately 
used,  but  that  they  instigate  to  immocf' 
crate  use  ;  that  they  beget  a  craving,  a 
feverish  thirst,  which  multitudes  want 
power  to  resist  ;  that  in  some  classes  of 
society  great  numbers  become  their  vic- 
tims, are  bereft  by  them  of  reason,  are 
destroyed  in  body  and  soul,  destroyed 
here  and  hereafter ;  that  families  are 
thus  made  desolate^  parents  hurried  to  a 
premature  grave,  and  children  trained 
up  to  crime  and  shame.  Consider  all 
this,  and  then  judge,  as  in  the  sight  of 
God,  whether  you  are  not  bound  to  use 
your  whole  influence  in  banishing  the 
use  of  spirits,  as  one  of  the  most  perni- 
cious habits^  from  the  community.  If 
you  were  to  see,  as  a  consequence  of 
this  beverage,  a  loathsome  and  mortal 
disease  breaking  out  occasionally  in  all 
ranks,  and  sweeping  away  crowds  in  the 
most  depressed  portion  ot  society,  would 
you  not  lift  up  your  voices  against  it  ? 
And  is  not  an  evil  more  terrible  than  pes- 
tilence the  actual  frequent  result  of  the 
use  of  spirituous  liquors  ?  That  use  you 
are  bound  to  discourage  \  and  how  ?  By 
abstaining  wholly  yourselves,  by  exclud- 
ing ardent  spirits  wholly  from  your  tables, 
by  giving  your  whole  weight  and  author- 
ity to  abstinence.  This  practical,  solenm 
testimony,  borne  by  the  good  and  re- 
spectable, cannot  but  spread  a  healthful 
public  sentiment  through  the  whole  com- 
munity. This  is  especially  our  duty  at 
the  present  moment,  when  a  great  com- 
bined effort  of  religious  and  philanthropic 
men  is  directed  against  this  evil,  and 
when  an  impression  has  been  made  on 
the  community  surpassing  the  most  san- 
guine hopes.  At  the  present  moment, 
he  who  uses  ardent  spirits,  or  introduces 
them  into  his  hospitalities,  virtually  ar- 
rays himself  against  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance and  humanity.     He  not  merely 
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ves  an  example  to  his  children  and  his 
iomesticSf  which  he  may  one  day  bitterly 
me ;  he  withstands  the  good  in  their 
struggles  for  the  virtue  and  happiness  of 
mankmd.  He  forsakes  the  standard  of 
social  reform,  and  throws  himself  into 
the  ranks  of  its  foes. 

After  these  remarks,  it  will  follow  that 
we  should  discourage  the  sale  of  ardent 
spirits.  What  ought  not  to  be  used  as 
a  beverage,  ought  not  to  be  sold  as  such. 
What  the  good  of  the  community  re- 
quires us  to  expel,  no  man  has  a  moral 
right  to  supply.  That  intemperance  is 
dreadfully  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
licensed  shops  for  the  retailing  of  spir- 
its, we  all  know.  That  these  should  be 
shut,  every  good  man  desires.  Law, 
however,  cannot  shut  them  except  in  a 
limited  extent,  or  only  in  a  few  favored 
parts  of  the  country.  Law  is  here  the 
will  of  the  people,  and  the  legislature 
can  do  little  unless  sustained  by  the 
public  voice.  To  form,  then,  an  enlight- 
ened and  vigorous  public  sentiment, 
which  will  demand  the  suppression  of 
these  licensed  nurseries  of  intemper- 
ance, is  a  duty  to  which  every  good  man 
is  bound,  ana  a  service  in  which  each 
may  take  a  share.  And  not  only  should 
the  vending  of  spirits  in  these  impure 
haunts  be  discouraged ;  the  vending  of 
them  by  respectable  men  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  great  public  evil.  The  re- 
tailer takes  snclter  under  the  wholesale 
dealer,  from  whom  he  purchases  the  per- 
nicious draught ;  and  has  he  not  a  right 
so  to  do .?  Can  we  expect  that  he  should 
shrink  from  spreading  on  a  small  scale 
what  others  spread  largely  without  re- 
buke ?  Can  we  expect  his  conscience 
to  be  sensitive,  when  he  treads  in  the 
steps  of  men  of  reputation?  Of  the 
character  of  those  who  vend  spirits  I 
do  not  judge.  They  grew  up  in  the  be- 
lief of  tne  innocence  of  the  traffic,  and 
this  conviction  they  may  sincerely  retain. 
But  error,  though  sincere,  is  error  still. 
Right  and  wrong  do  not  depend  on  hu- 
man judgment  or  human  will.  Truth 
and  duty  may  be  hidden  for  ages ;  but 
they  remain  unshaken  as  God*s  throne ; 
and  when,  in  the  course  of  His  provi- 
dence, they  are  made  known  to  one  or  a 
few,  they  must  be  proclaimed,  whoever 
may  be  opposed.  Truth,  truth,  is  the 
hope  of  the  world.  Let  it  be  spoken  in 
kindness,  but  with  power. 


Some  of  the  means  of  withstanding 
intemperance  have  now  been  stated. 
Other  topics,  were  there  time,  I  should 
be  glad  to  offer  to  your  attention.  But 
I  must  pause.  —  I  will  only  add,  that 
every  lover  of  his  race  has  strong  en- 
couragement to  exert  himself  for  the 
prevention  of  intemperance.  The  strik- 
ing success  of  societies  instituted  for 
this  end  should  give  animation  and  hope. 
But  even  had  these  associations  and 
these  efforts  failed,  I  should  not  de- 
spair. From  the  veiy  terribleness  of  the 
evil,  we  may  derive  incitement  and  hope 
in  our  labors  for  its  suppression.  It 
cannot  be  that  God  has  created  moral 
beings  to  become  brutes,  or  placed  them 
in  circumstances  irresistibly  impelling 
them  to  this  utter  renunciation  of  the 
proper  good  of  their  nature.  There  are, 
there  must  be,  means  of  prevention  or 
cure  for  this  deadliest  moral  disease. 
The  unhappiness  is,  that  too  many  of 
us,  who  call  ourselves  the  friends  of 
temperance,  have  not  virtue  and  love 
enough  to  use  powerfully  the  weapons 
of  the  spirit  for  the  succor  of  the  tempted 
and  fallen.  We  are"  ourselves  too  sen- 
sual to  rescue  others  from  sensuality. 
The  difference  between  us  and  the  in- 
temperate man  is  too  small  to  fit  us  for 
his  deliverance.  But  that  there  are 
means  of  withstanding  intemperance: 
that  it  is  the  design  and  tendency  of 
Christianity  to  raise  up  men  fit  and 
worthy  to  wield  these  means ;  and  that 
there  are  always  some  who  are  prepared 
to  lead  the  way  in  this  holy  worlc,  I  can- 
not doubt.  I  see,  indeed,  a  terrible  en- 
ergy in  human  appetites  and  passions. 
But  I  do  not  faint.  Truth  is  mightier 
than  error ;  virtue,  than  vice ;  God,  than 
the  evil  man.  In  contending  earnestly 
against  intemperance,  we  have  the  help 
and  friendship  of  Him  who  is  Almighty. 
We  have  allies  in  all  that  is  pure,  ra- 
tional, divine  in  the  human  soul,  in  the 
progressive  intelligence  of  the  a^,  in 
whatever  elevates  public  sentiment,  in  re- 
ligion, in  legislation,  in  philosophy,  in  the 
yearnings  of  the  parent,  in  the  prayers 
of  the  Christian,  in  the  teaching  of 
God's  house,  in  the  influences  of  God^s  ^ 
Spirit.  With  these  allies,  friends,  help- 
ers, let  good  men  not  despair,  but  be 
strong  in  the  faith  that,  in  due  time, 
they  shall  reap,  if  they  faint  not 
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Notes. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  causes  of  intern- 
peiaace  which  are  found  in  our  state  of 
fociecy*     I  should  wrong,  however,  the 
eammitntly  to  which  I  belong  were  I  to 
*   ive  the  impression  that  our  social  con- 
offers  nothing  but  incitements  to 
ice.     It  presents  obstacles  as  well 

fords   facilities   to   it.      And    this 

flilgfit  %o  be  understood,  as  an  encour- 
agement to  the  efforts  which,  according 
the  preceding  remarks,  we  are  liound 
mak  c  for  i  ts  s uppre s sion.    T  h e  gro w  t h 
Uigence  among  us  is  a  powerful 
nist  to  intemperance.     In  propor- 
we  awaken  and  invij[^orate  men's 
s,  we  help  them  to  rise  above  a 
life ;  we   take   them  out  of  the 
mcr  of  the  present  moment,  enlarge 
Iheir  foresight,  give  them  the  means  of 
meccss  in  life,  opsn  to  them  sources  of 
iittiocent  pleasure,  and  prepare  them  to 
p^^t  in  respectable  society.     It  is 
thai  intelligence  or  knowledge  is 
Qdt  virtue.     It  may  not  overcome  sel- 
fishness;    but    it    makes  our    self  love 
wiser  and  more  reflecting,  gives  us  a 
better  understanding  of  our  own  inter- 
ests teaches  prudence  if  not  generosity, 
and,  io  this  way,  is  a  powerful  guardian 
anlnst   ruinous  excess.     We  have  an- 
ouier  defence  against  intemperance  in 
our  freedom.     FreeJom  nourishes  self- 
eespect,  and,  by  removing  all  obstruc- 
tm»  to  exertion,  by  opening  to  men  the 
■ttas  of  bettering  their  lot,  favors  an 

Rteated,  hopeful  industry,  thus  rcscu- 
5  a  people  from  depression,  despond- 
gt,  7inr\  hn-ruor,  which  are  among  the 
B[  >ns  to  hrutalij^ing  excess. 

Bit  lid  that  freedom  generates 

md  farms  of  hcenttousness,  and,  conse- 
quently, intemperance  But  it  is,  I  be- 
DCire,  a  vrell  established  fact  that  this 
•itJC  has  <k creased  since  our  struggle  for 
independence.  The  habits  and  manners 
of  the  last  generation  were  more  perilous 
10  temperance  than  our  own.  .Social  in- 
Itnc^urse  w.is  more  deformed  by  excess. 
Men  -  life  visited  taverns,  and 

te  y  J  Id  not  meet  without  the 

dailgci  ^*L  Mr*»wning  reason  in  wine.  It 
b  a  false  notion  that  we  are  wholly 
fadcV"  *  f  •■  -■•-  !  resent  reform  in 
ttBm  ifance  societies. 

Thc-^^  -  .1    .^^,^...  ^r»od.  and  deserve 

peat  praise  ;  but  the  influence  which  is 
noir  carrying  us  on  preceded  them. 
They  aye   \U   effects,  not  causes.     An 


important  change  of  habits  had  com- 
menced before  their  institution,  and  tins 
seems  to  me  an  important  view,  and  one 
of  the  chief  encouragements  to  joint 
and  individual  exertion  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  this  vice.  Did  1  believe  that  our 
present  social  condition  offered  nothing 
but  materials  to  intemperance,  that  it 
excluded  all  contrary  influences,  and 
that  our  whole  hope  for  stemming  this 
evil  rested  on  the  temperance  .societies 
1  should  be  tempted  to  despond.  Such 
societies  can  avail  little,  except  when 
they  act  in  concurrence  with  causes  in 
the  condition  of  society.  Such  causes 
exist,  and  one  great  use  of  temperance 
societies  is  to  bring  them  into  more  en- 
ergetic and  extensive  action, 

I  have  not  in.sisted  on  one  of  the 
means  of  temperance  on  w^hich  great 
stress  has  been  laid,  —  that  is,  the  in- 
fluence of  public  opinion.  To  bring 
this  to  bear  against  intemperance  has 
been  regarded  by  not  a  few  as  the  chief 
method  of  subduing  the  evil.  Too  much, 
I  think,  is  hoped  from  it.  One  obnous 
remark  is,  that  the  classes  most  exposed 
to  intemperance  are  removed  very  much 
from  the  jxjwer  of  public  opinion.     But. 

f>assing  over  this,  1  think  we  generally 
ook  to  this  influence  for  more  than  it 
can  accomplish.  We  lay  upon  it  a 
greater  weight  tlian  it  can  bear.  Public 
opinion  may  even  work  against  the 
cause  which  it  is  meant  to  support, 
when  made  a  substitute  for  individual 
exertion,  A  man,  temperate  because  pub- 
lie  opinion  exacts  it,  has  not  the  virtue 
of  temperance,  nor  a  stable  ground 
of  temperance  habits.  The  remark  is 
especially  applicable  to  these  times. 
Opinion  in  former  days,  was  more  per- 
manent than  at  present.  There  were  few 
or  no  causes  in  operation  to  unsettle 
general  conviction.  Society  was  cast 
into  fixed  forms.  Ages  passed  away, 
and  slight  changes  were  seen  in  man- 
ners and  in  modes  of  thinking.  But  the 
present  is  a  revolutionary  age.  Society. 
breaking  from  its  old  moorings,  is  tossed 
on  a  restless  and  ever-stormy  ocean. 
Opinion  no  longer  affords  that  steady 
guidance  which  in  former  times  supplied 
the  place  of  private  judgment  and  indi- 
vidual principle.  Tlierc  is  no  truth 
which  sophistry  does  not  now  assail, 
no  falsehood  which  may  not  become  a 
party  bond.  The  great  work  to  which 
religion  and  benevolence  are  now  called 
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is,  not  to  sweep  away  multitudes  by 
storm,  not  to  lay  on  men  the  tempo- 
rary, brittle  chains  of  opinion,  but  to  fix 
deep,  rational  conviction  in  individuals, 
to  awaken  the  reason  to  eternal  truth  and 
the  conscience  to  immutable  duty.  We 
are  apt  to  labor  to  secure  to  virtue  the 
power  of  fashion.  We  must  secure  to 
It  the  power  of  conviction.  It  is  the 
essence  of  fashion  to  change.  Nothing 
is  sure  but  truth.  No  other  foundation 
can  sustain  a  permanent  reform.  The 
temperance  which  rests  on  other  men's 
opinions  and  practice  is  not  a  man's 
own  virtue,  but  a  reflection  of  what 
exists  around  him.  It  lies  on  the  sur- 
face.    It  has  not  penetrated  the  soul. 

That  opinion  may  exert  a  ereat  and 
useful  influence  is  not  denied  ;  but  it 
must  be  enlightened  opinion,  appealing 
to  the  reason  and  the  conscience  of  the 
individual ;  not  to  passion,  interest,  or 
fear,  nor  proscribing  all  who  differ.  We 
want  public  opinion  to  bear  on  temper- 
ance, but  to  act  rationally,  generously, 
not  passionately,  tyrannically,  and  with 
the  spirit  of  persecution.  Men  cannot 
be  driven  into  temperance.  Let  the 
temperate  become  a  party,  and  breathe 
the  violence  of  party,  and  they  will  raise 
up  a  party  as  violent  as  their  own.  The 
friends  ot  truth  must  not  call  passion  to 
their  aid,  for  the  erroneous  and  vicious 
have  a  greater  stock  of  passion  than 
they,  and  can  wield  this  weapon  to  more 
effect.  It  is  not  by  numbers  or  a  louder 
cry  that  good  men  are  to  triumph  over 
the  bad.  Their  goodness,  their  con- 
sciousness of  truth  and  universal  love, 
must  be  manifested  in  clear,  strong, 
benevolent  appeals  to  the  reason  and 


heart  They  must  speak  in  the  tone  of 
the  friend  of  their  race.  This  will  do 
infinitely  more  than  the  clamor  of  hosts. 

It  seems  to  me  an  important  remark 
that  public  opinion  cannot  do  for  virtue 
what  it  does  for  vice.  It  is  the  essence 
of  virtue  to  look  above  opinion.  Vice  is 
consistent  with,  and  very  often  strength- 
ened by,  entire  subserviency  to  it.  It 
is  a  motive  to  be  cautiously  used,  be- 
cause the  mind,  which  passively  yields 
to  it,  will  find  it  a  debilitating  rather 
than  an  invigorating  influence.  The 
moral  independence  which  can  with- 
stand public  sentiment  is  men's  only 
safety.  Whenever  public  sentiment 
shall  be  enlightened  enough  to  pro- 
mote this  superiority  to  itself,  it  will 
be  a  noble  spring.  In*proportion  as  it 
wars  against  this  self- subsistence,  it 
subverts  the  only  foundation  of  sub- 
stantial, enduring  reform. 

It  is  sometimes  very  hazardous  to  at- 
tempt to  extirpate  a  common  vice  by 
making  it  disgraceful,  and  passing  on  it 
a  sentence  of  outlawry.  It,  indeed,  the 
vice  be  confined  to  the  poor  and  obscure, 
the  brand  of  infamy  may  easily  be  fixed 
on  it ;  but  when  it  spreads  higher,  and 
is  taken  under  the  protection  of  fashion, 
it  can  not  only  parry  the  weapon  of  dis- 
grace in  the  hand  of  its  adversaries,  but 
turn  this  against  them.  Fashion  is 
singularly  expert  in  the  use  of  ridicule. 
What  it  wants  in  reason  it  can  supply 
in  sneers  and  laughter.  Sometimes  it 
puts  on  indifference  as  a  coat  of  mail. 
It  has  especially  the  art  of  attaching  the 
idea  of  vulgarity  to  a  good  cause ;  and 
what  virtue  has  courage  to  encounter 
this  most  dreaded  form  of  opinion  ? 
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["Amencan  Annals  of  Education  and  Instruction.** 
Edited  by  William  C  Woodbridgc   Boston.  Svo.] 

The  work,  of  which  we  have  placed 
the  title  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is 
devoted  to  what  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  most  important  interest 
of  families  and  of  the  state.  It  has, 
therefore,  no  ordinary  claims  to  pat- 
ronage, especially  as  it  is  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  published  in  the  coim- 


try.  We  learn,  however,  that  the  sup- 
port now  given  it  not  only  falls  short  of 
Its  just  claims,  but  is  so  insufficient  that, 
unless  its  circulation  can  be  extended, 
it  must  be  abandoned.  We  are  not  only 
grieved  at  this,  but  somewhat  disap- 
pointed ;  for,  although  we  knew  the 
ruling  passion  in  the  community  for 
light  and  amusing  reading,  we  did  hope 
that  the  acknowledged  importance  of 
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e  necessity  laid  on 
every  parent  to  watch  over  and  guide 
the  young,  would  overcome  the  rejmg- 
fumce  to  mental  labor,  and  would  com- 
municate an  interest  to  details  which, 
icp^mtc  from  their  end,  would  be  dry 
1^^  '-  Mlsive.  It  seems,  however,  that 
canity  are  more  disposed  to  talk 
,  aion  in  general  than  to  enter 
Y-<  \ :  [ )  t ;  V  and  mi  n u  te I  y  i  n to  its  pri  nci  pies 
in  i  met  hods,  —  more  disposed  to  laud 
it  than  to  labor  for  it ;  and  on  this  ac- 
arnoC  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  say 
sooietlime.  however  briefly  and  rapidly, 
(rf  die  obligation  of  regarding  it  as  the 
pvamount  object  of  society,  and  of  giv- 
iof  encouragement  to  those  who  make  it 
their  task,  or  who  devote  themselves  to 
iti  promotion  We  know  that  we  are 
itpeating  a  thricetold  tale  are  inviting 
ittemlioQ  to  principles  which  the  mul- 
tstnde  most  courteously  acknowledgCt 
aad  as  neadily  forget.  But  all  great 
truths  are  apt  to  grow  trite ;  and  if  the 
1  teacher  should  fail  to  enforce 
»  because  they  arc  worn  by  repeti- 
Hdq,  religious  and  moral  teaching  would 
iPcU  nigh  cease. 

One  excellence  of  the  periodical  work 
before  as  is.  that  it  is  pledged  to  no  par- 
lleiiLar  system  of  education,  but  starts 
with  the  acknowledgment  of  the  great 
defects  of  all  systems  and  with  the  dis- 
pcMttion  to  receive  new  lights,  come 
tmm  what  quarter  they  may.  It  is  no 
paiiisan  It  is  the  instrument  of  no 
ted*  It  is  designed  to  improve  our 
of  training  the  young  ;  to  give 
generous  vicw^s  of  the  objects  of 
iton  and  of  the  discipline  by  which 
lliey  may  be  attained :  to  increase  the 
eficicficy  of  existing  institutions,  and  to 
sd  \n  forming  new  ones  more  suited  to 
onr  age  and  country  ;  to  unfold  and  dif- 
foie  those  great  universal  principles  in 
vhich  men  of  all  parties  may  be  expected 
^  agree  aed  to  point  out  the  applica- 
fiofi  of  then^  in  our  families  and  schools. 
Its  pages  are  open  to  original  sugges- 
tens,  to  discoveries,  to  the  zealous  re- 
iemier^  and  even  to  the  too  sanguine 
■novator  Its  aim  is  to  be  a  medium 
of  eomffumication  for  all  who  think  on 
the  subject  of      '  n,  to  furnish  new 

fttts  to  the   1  :r,  and  to  make 

laOFWti  the  resujL^  .n  successful  experi- 
veottfr.     Its  liberality  gives  it  one  strong 
ciaha  m  support 
Perhaps,  if  it  were  more  confined  in 


its  views,  if  it  were  designed  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  a  party  or  sect,  it  would 
be  better  sustained.  Were  it  to  pro- 
scribe one  class,  and  to  pander  to  the 
bad  passions  of  another,  it  would  not 
perhaps  be  obliged  to  sue  for  more  gen- 
erous patronage.  But  is  it  true  that  a 
work  on  education  cannot  find  readers 
Without  assuming  the  badge  of  party  ? 
Cannot  the  greatness  of  its  object  se- 
cure attention  to  its  teachings  ?  In 
what  class  of  society  ought  it  not  to  find 
friends?  What  parent  has  not  a  deep 
interest  in  the  improvement  of  public 
and  private  education  ?  What  philan- 
thropist does  not  see  in  this  the  chief 
preparation  of  a  people  for  his  schemes 
of  usefulness?  What  patriot  does  not 
see  in  this  the  main  security  of  free  in- 
stitutions ?  This  cause  is  commended 
alike  to  our  private  and  public  affections ; 
and  must  the  only  periodical  devoted  to 
it  die  through  neglect  ? 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  some 
who  take  an  attitude  of  defence  when 
pressed  with  earnest  applications  on  the 
subject  of  education-  They  think  its 
importance  overrated.  They  say  that 
circumstances  chiefly  determine  the 
young  mind,  that  the  influence  of  par- 
ents and  teachers  is  very  narrow,  and 
that  they  sometimes  dwarf  and  distort, 
instead  of  improvinj:  the  child,  by  tak- 
ing the  work  out  of  the  hand  of  nature. 
These  remarks  are  not  wholly  unfound- 
ed. The  power  of  parents  is  often  ex- 
aggerated. To  strengthen  their  sense 
of  responsibility,  they  are  often  taught 
that  they  are  competent  to  effects  which 
are  not  within  their  reach^  and  are  often 
discouraged  by  the  greatness  of  the  task 
to  which  they  are  summoned.  Nothing 
is  gained  by  exaggeration.  It  is  true» 
and  the  trutn  need  not  be  disguised,  that 
parents  cannot  operate  at  pleasure  on 
the  minds  and  characters  of  the  young. 
Their  influence  is  limited  by  their  own 
ignorance  and  imperfection,  by  the 
strength  and  freedom  of  the  will  of  the 
child,  and  by  its  connection,  from  its 
breath,  with  other  objects  and  beings. 
Parents  arc  not  the  only  educators  of 
their  offspring,  but  must  iivide  the  work 
with  other  and  numerous  agents.  And 
in  this  we  rejoice  ;  for,  were  the  youne 
confined  to  domestic  influences,  eacn 
generation  would  be  a  copy  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  the  progress  of  society  would 
cease.     The  child  is  not  put   into  the 
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hands  of  parents  alone.  It  is  not  bom 
to  hear  but  a  few  voices.  It  is  brought 
at  birth  into  a  vast,  we  may  say  an  in- 
finite, school.  The  universe  is  charged 
with  the  office  of  its  education.  In- 
numerable voices  come  to  it  from  all 
that  it  meets,  sees,  feels.  It  is  not  con- 
fined to  a  few  books  anxiously  selected 
for  it  by  parental  care.  Nature,  society, 
experience,  are  volumes  opened  every- 
where and  perpetually  before  its  eyes. 
It  takes  lessons  from  every  object  within 
the  sphere  of  its  senses  and  its  activity, 
from  the  sun  and  stars,  from  the  flowers 
of  spring  and  the  fruits  of  autumn,  from 
ever)'  associate,  from  every  smiling  and 
frowning  countenance,  from  the  pur- 
suits, trades,  professions  of  the  commu- 
nity in  which  it  moves,  from  its  plays, 
friendships,  and  dislikes,  from  the  vari- 
eties of  human  character,  and  from  the 
consequences  of  its  actions.  All  these, 
and  more  than  these,  are  appointed  to 
teach,  awaken,  develop  the  mind  of  the 
child.  It  is  plunged  amidst  friendly  and 
hostile  influences,  to  grow  by  co-operat- 
ing with  the  first,  and  by  resisting  the 
last.  The  circumstances  in  which  we 
are  placed  form,  indeed,  a  most  impor- 
tant school,  and  by  their  help  some  men 
have  risen  to  distinction  in  knowledge 
and  \nrtue,  with  little  aid  from  parents, 
teachers,  and  books. 

Still,  the  influence  of  parents  and 
teachers  is  great.  On  them  it  very 
much  depends  whether  the  circum- 
stances which  surround  the  child  shall 
operate  to  his  good.  They  must  help 
him  to  read,  interpret,  ana  use  wisely 
the  great  volumes  of  nature,  society, 
and  experience.  They  must  fix  his 
volatile  glance,  arrest  his  precipitate 
judgment,  guide  his  observation,  teach 
nim  to  link  together  cause  and  effect 
in  the  outward  world,  and  turn  his 
thoughts  inward  on  his  own  more  mys- 
terious nature.  The  young,  left  to  the 
education  of  circumstances,  —  left  with- 
out teaching,  guidance,  restraint,  —  will, 
in  all  probability,  grow  up  ignorant, 
torpid  in  intellect,  strangers  to  their 
own  powers,  and  slaves  to  their  pas- 
sions. The  fact  that  some  children, 
without  aid  from  parents  or  schools, 
have  struggled  into  eminence,  no  more 
proves  such  aid  to  be  useless  than  the 
tact  that  some  have  grown  strong  under 
physical  exposures  which  would  destroy 
the  majority  of  the  race,  would  prove 


the  worthlessness  of  the  ordinarv  pre- 
cautions which  are  taken  for  tne  se- 
curity of  health. 

We  have  spoken  of  parents  as  pos- 
sessing, and  as  bound  to  exert,  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  young.  But 
they  cannot  do  the  whole  work  of  edu- 
cation. Their  daily  occupation,  the 
necessity  of  labors  for  the  support  of 
their  families,  household  cares,  the 
duty  of  watching  over  the  health  of 
their  children,  and  other  social  rela- 
tions, render  it  almost  impossible  for 
parents  to  qualify  themselves  for  much 
of  the  teacning  which  the  young  re- 
quire, and  often  deny  them  time  and 
opportunity  for  giving  instruction  to 
which  they  are  competent.  Hence  the 
need  of  a  class  of  persons  who  shall 
devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
work  of  education.  In  all  societies, 
ancient  and  modem,  this  want  has  been 
felt ;  the  profession  of  teachers  has 
been  known :  and  to  secure  the  best 
helps  of  this  kind  to  children  is  one  of 
the  first  duties  of  parents,  for  on  these 
the  progress  of  their  children  very  much 
depends. 

One  of  the  discouraging  views  of 
society  at  the  present  moment  is,  that 
whilst  much  is  said  of  education,  hardly 
any  seem  to  feel  the  necessity  of  secur- 
ing to  it  the  best  minds  in  the  com- 
munity, and  of  securing  them  at  any 
price.  A  juster  estimate  of  this  oflfice 
begins  to  be  made  in  our  great  cities ; 
but,  generally,  it  seems  to  be  thought 
that  anybody  may  become  a  teacher. 
The  most  moderate  ability  is  thought 
to  be  competent  to  the  most  important 
profession  in  society.  Strange,  too,  as 
it  may  seem,  on  this  point  parents  in- 
cline to  be  economical.  They  who 
squander  thousands  on  dress,  furniture, 
amusements,  think  it  hard  to  pay  com- 
paratively small  sums  to  the  instructor  ; 
and  through  this  mi  nous  economy,  and 
this  ignorance  of  the  dignity  of  a  teach- 
er's vocation,  they  rob  their  children  of 
aid  for  which  the  treasures  of  worlds 
can  afford  no  compensation. 

There  is  no  office  higher  than  that 
of  a  teacher  of  youth,  for  there  is  noth- 
ing on  earth  so  precious  as  the  mind,' 
soiil,  character  of  the  child.  No  office 
should  be  regarded  with  greater  re- 
spect. The  first  minds  in  the  com- 
munity should  be  encouraged  to  assume 
it.     Parents  should  do  all  but  impover- 
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t^  world. 


lik  tlieii»c)v«s  to  induce   such   to  be- 

osim  tSie  {(lurdians  and  ^titles  of  their 

dlfldrtii.     To  thi«  g<iod,  ail  their  show 

iftl  laxQfy  should  be  sacriiiced.     Here 

^Kf   fhrMitd    be     lavish,    whilst     they 

ilr»r  selves  in  every  thing  else. 

Iht  vear  the  cheapest  clothes, 

Ktt  on  Uic  ^jiainest  food,  if  they  can  in 

Other    way  secure  to  their  families 

Lt  instruction-     They  should  have 

to  accumulate'  property  fpr 

-  rnvidcd  they  can  place 

ices  which  will  awaken 

-pire  them  witli  pure 

^  and  fit  diem  to  bear 

.    ind  honorable  part  in 

No  l^inguage  can  express 

llie  cruJsUf  or   folly  of   that   economy 

wych,  to   leave   a  fortune   to  a  child, 

Mrrcs  his  intellect,   impoverishes    his 

horL      There   should   be  no  economy 

81  edtication.     Money  should  never  be 

weighed  against  the  so  it  1  of  a  child.     It 

ihoald  hm  poured  out  like  water  for  the 

ehnlJ  tual  and  moral  hfe. 

F^  »uid  seek  an  educator  for 

^  y^Ling  oi  their  families  who  will 
lccQ«iie  to  them  a  hearty'  and  efficient 
Cneml^  counsellor,  coadjutor,  in  their 
work.  J I  their  circumstances  will  allow 
It,  they  should  so  limit  the  school  that 
liie  instructor  may  know  intimately  ev- 
CTf  rh'ti  may  become  the  friend  of 
och  V  converse  frequently  with 

Ikar  ^      1  to  each      He  should  be 

WBftKyoi  tiieir  confidence,  should  find 
l^cir  doors  always  open,  should  be 
SBOor  their  most  welcome  guests,  and 
ihoiila  study  with  them  the  discipline 
vMcli  th«  peculiarities  of  each  pupil 
mxf  r«^ttire  He  should  give  the  par- 
tQt&  of    the  least  obliquity  of 

alDt!  )»c    discovers    at    school, 

AcM^i  T^i  civc  in  return  their  sutjges- 
ttef  WM  tP  the  tnjudiciousness  of  his 
ova  inethotU  in  regani  to  one  or 
«H(iiier  child,  and  should  concert  with 
tmm  the  means  of  arresting:  every  evil 
lilts  Hist  manifestation.  Such  is  tlie 
^iidier  we  oeed,  and  his  value  cannot 
Itpald  lo  gold.  A  man  of  distinguished 
imBttf  ana  vtrtuef  i^'hose  mind  should 
hi OMcentrated  in  tlie  work  of  training 
m  moy  children  as  he  can  thoroughly 
■deniaiiiJ  and  guide,  would  shed  a 
Ut  on  the  pnth  of  parents  for  which 
•ef  often  ^^d  would  give  an  im- 

|l|ge  to  r  -  little  comprehended 

<tar   jjrci-CQi  modes  or  icachi;?^.  } 


No  profession  should  receive  so  libeiul 
remuneration.  We  need  not  say  how 
far  the  community  fall  short  of  this 
estimate  of  the  teacher's  office.  Very 
many  send  their  children  to  school,  and 
seldom  or  never  see  the  instructor  who 
is  operating  daily  and  deeply  on  their 
minds  and  characters.  With  a  blind 
confidence,  perhaps  they  do  not  ask  how 
that  work  is  advancing  on  which  the 
dearest  interests  of  Ihc  family  depend. 
Perhaps  they  put  the  children  under  the 
daily  control  of  one  with  whom  they  do 
not  care  to  associate.  I'erhaps,  were 
they  told  what  thev  ought  to  pay  for 
teaching,  they  would  stare  as  if  a  proj- 
ect for  robbing  them  were  on  foot,  or 
would  suspect  the  sanity  of  the  friend 
who  should  counsel  them  to  throw  away 
so  much  money  in  purchasing  that 
cheapest  of  all  articles,  that  drug  in  every 
market,  instruction  for  their  children. 

We  know  not  how  society  can  be 
aided  more  than  by  tlie  formation  of  a 
body  of  wise  and  efficient  educators. 
We  know  not  any  class  which  would 
contribute  so  much  to  the  stability  of 
the  state,  and  to  domestic  happiness. 
Much  as  we  respect  the  ministry  of 
the  gospel,  we  believe  that  it  must 
yield  in  importance  to  the  office  of  train- 
mg  the  young.  In  trutli.  the  ministry 
now  accomplishes  little  for  want  of 
that  early  intellectual  and  moral  dis- 
cipline  by  which  alone  a  community 
can  be  prepared  to  distinguish  trutli 
from  falsehood^  to  comprehend  the  in- 
structions of  the  pulpit,  to  receive 
higher  and  broader  views  of  duty,  and 
to  apply  general  principles  to  the  diver- 
sified details  of  life.  A  body  of  cul- 
tivated men,  devoted,  with  their  whole 
hearts,  to  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tion, and  to  the  most  effectual  training 
of  the  young,  would  w*ork  a  fundamen- 
tal revolution  in  society.  They  would 
leaven  the  community  with  just  princi- 
ples Their  influence  would  penetrate 
our  families.  Our  domestic  discipline 
would  no  longer  be  left  to  acddcnt  and 
impulse.  What  parent  has  not  felt  the 
need  of  this  aid,  has  not  often  been 
depressed,  heart-sick,  under  the  con- 
sciousness of  ignorance  in  the  great 
work  of  swaying  the  youthful  mind  1 

We  have  spoken  of  the  office  of  the 
education  of  human  beings  as  the  no- 
blest on  earth,  and  have  spokeu  deWb- 
craivly,    U  is  more  important  tbati  \V\aA 
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of  the  statesman.  The  statesman  mav 
set  fences  round  our  property  and  dwell- 
ings ;  but  htiw  much  more  are  we  in- 
debted to  him  who  calls  forth  the  powers 
and  affections  of  those  for  whom  our 
property  is  earned,  and  our  dwellings  arc 
teared,  and  who  renders  our  children 
objects  of  increasing  love  and  respect ! 
We  go  farther.  We  maintain  that  higher 
ability  is  required  for  the  oftice  of  an 
educator  of  the  youn^^j  than  for  that  of  a 
statesman.  The  hisi^hest  ability  is  that 
which  penetrates  farthest  into  human 
nature,  comprehends  the  mind  in  all  its 
capacities,  traces  out  the  laws  of  thouj^ht 
and  moral  action,  understands  the  per- 
fection of  human  nature  and  how  it  may 
be  approached,  understands  the  springSt 
motives ^  applications,  by  which  the  child 
is  to  be  roused  to  the  most  vigorous  and 
harmonious  action  of  all  its  faculties,  un- 
derstands its  perils,  and  knows  liovv  to 
blend  and  modify  the  influences  which 
outward  circumstances  exert  on  the 
youthful  mind.  The  speculations  of 
statesmen  are  shallow  compared  with 
these.  It  is  the  chief  function  of  the 
statesman  to  watch  over  the  outward 
interests  of  a  people,  —  that  of  the  edu- 
cator to  quicken  its  soul.  The  statesman 
must  study  and  manage  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  the  community  ;  the  ed- 
ucator must  study  tlie  essential,  the 
deepest,  the  loftiest  principles  of  hu- 
man nature.  The  statesman  works  with 
coarse  instruments  for  coarse  ends ;  the 
educator  is  to  work  by  the  most  refined 
influences  on  that  delicate,  ethereal  es- 
sence, the  immortal  soul. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  mis- 
takes as  to  the  comparative  im|K>rtance 
of  the  different  vocations  of  life.  Noisy, 
showy  agency,  which  is  spread  over  a 
great  surface.* and  therefore  seldom  pen- 
etrates beneath  the  surface,  is  called 
glory.  Multitudes  are  blinded  by  official 
dignity,  and  stand  wondering  at  a  pygmy, 
because  he  happens  to  be  perched  on 
Bomc  eminence  in  church  or  state.  So 
the  declaimcr,  who  can  electrify  a  crowd 
by  passionate  appeals,  or  splendid  im- 
ages, which  give  no  clear  perceptions  to 
the  intellect,  which  develop  no  general 
truth,  which  breathe  no  lirm,  disinterested 
purpose,  passes  for  a  great  man.  How 
few  reflect,  that  the  greater  man  is  he 
who^  without  noise  or  show,  is  wisely 
fixing  in  a  few^  minds  broad,  pregnant, 
generous  principles  of  judgment  and  ac- 


tion, and  giving  an  impulse  wliich  will 
carry  them  on  for  ever !    Jesus,  with  that 
divine  wisdom  which  separates  him  from 
all  other  teachers,  declared  that  the  drsX 
requisite  for   becoming   "great   in   hi* 
kingdom,"   which   was   another  plirase 
for  exerting   a    great   moral    influence, 
was   humility;    by   which   he  meant   ai 
spirit  op|xjsed  to  that  passion  for  con- 
spicuous station  with  which  he  saw  his 
]  disciples  inflamed,  —  a  spirit   of   deep, 
I  unpretending   philanthropy,    m:^' '^--^^-H 
J  in  sympathy  with  the  wants  of  i 
and  in  condescension  to  any  c:. 
which  the  ignorant  and  tempted  migl 
be   brought  to   tnjth   and    virtue.     Ai 
cording  to  Ihe.sc  views,  we   think  it 
greater  work  to  educate  a  child,  in 
true  and  lar^e  sense  of  that  phra»e, 
to  rule  a  state, 

f'erhaps  the  direction  which  bene 
lence  isv  taking  at  the  present  day 
some  influence  in  turning  from  the  oi 
of  education  the  high  honor  which  i&  ii 
due.     Llcnevolence  is  now  directing  i 
self  very  much  to  public  objects,  to  th^ 
alleviation  of  misery  on  a  grand  scale,  to 
the  conversion  of  whole  nations,  to  the 
instniction  of  large  bodies,  and  in  thit, 
form  it  draws  the  chief  notice  and 
miration  of  multitudes.     Now  we  ,irr  fn^r' 
from  wishing  to  confine  this 
charity.     We  respect  it,  and  i- 
in    it   one   of   the   distinctive   fruits 
Christianity.     But  it  must  not  be  for-l 
gotten  that  the  purest   benevolence   is 
that  which  acts  on  individuals,  and  t» 
manifested  in  our  particular  social  di 
mestic  relations.     It  requires  no  gre; 
improvement   in   charity  to  sympatKi; 
witli  the   degradation   and   misery  inti 
which  the  millions  of  India  are  sunk  b; 
the  worship  of  Juggernaut,  and  othel 
superstitions.     It  is  a  higher  action 
the  intellect  and  heart  to  study  and 
dcrstand  thoroughly  the  cliaracter  of 
individual  who  is  near  us,  to  enter  int 
his  mind,  to  trace  his  defects  and  sufifer- 
rngs  to  their  inic  spring,  to  bear  quietly^ 
and  gently  with  his  frowarilness  and  re; 
lapses,  and  to  apply  to  him  patiently  an(' 
encoumgingly  the  means  ol  intcllcctua 
and  moral  elevation.     It  is  not  the  high< 
est  attainment  to  be  benevolent  to  tlioi 
who  arc  thousands  of   miles   from  us, 
whose  miseries  make  striking  pictures 
for  the  imagination,  who  never  cross  our 
paths,  never  interfere  with  our  interests, 
never  try  us  by  their  waywardness,  never 
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by  their  coarse  maaners,  and 
we  are  to  assist  by  an  act  of 
which  sends  a  missionary  to 
The  truest  mode  of  enlarging 
tficvolence  is  not  to  quicken  our 
sibilhy  towards  ^reat  masses  or  wide- 
evils,  but  to  approach,  compre- 
tad  synipailiize  with,  and  act  upon,  a 
;>ntinaally  increasing  number  of  individ- 
It  is  the  glory  of  (;od  to  know, 
Land  act  on  every  individual  in  his  in- 
creation.  Let  us,  if  we  can,  do  good 
wide-  Let  us  send  light  and  joy, 
!  can  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The 
ity  which  is  now  active  for  distant 
Ejects  is  noble.  We  only  wish  to  say 
H  ranks  behind  the  obscurer  phf- 
^linlhropy  which,  while  it  sympathizes 
with  the  race,  enters  deeply  into  the 
oiinds,  wants,  interests  of  the  Individ- 
mis  within  its  reach,  and  devotes  itself 
ntieotiy  and  wisely  to  the  task  of  bring- 
m%  them  to  a  higher  standard  of  tntcl- 
JectnjU  and  moral  worth. 
We  would  suggest  rt  to  those  who  are 
to  do  good  on  a  grand  and  im- 
scale,  that  they  should  be  the 
I  cant  into  the  shade  the  labors  of 
:ircd  teacher  of  the  young  \  be- 
^  education  is  the  germ  of  all  other 
tfcmcnts,  and  because  all  their 
es  for  the  progress  of  society 
t£ail  without  it.  How  often  have 
forts  of  the  philanthropist  been 
\  by  the  prejudices  and  brutal  ig- 
;  of  the  community  which  he  has 
to  serve,  by  their  incapacity  of 
standing  him,  of  entering  into  and 
OB-operaiing  with  his  views  !  He  has 
cast  his  seed  on  the  barren  sand, 
and  of  course  reaped  no  fruit  but  dis- 
ippototment.  Philanthropists  are  too 
4*  la  imagine  that  they  can  accomplish 
particular  reformations,  or  work  panic- 
ular  changes  in  a  society,  although  no 
iMnd^tian  for  these  improvements  has 
bets  laid  in  its  intellectuil  and  moral 
ealtiire.  They  expect  a  people  to  think 
jftd  act  wisely  in  special  cases,  although 
|n£cally  wanting  in  intelligence,  sound 
fi^CBi^i^t,  and  the  capacity  of  under- 
ttuuisiig  and  applying  the  principles  of 
laMia.  But  this  partial  improvement 
tt  a  wain  hope.  The  physician  who 
ikiMdd  spend  his  skill  on  a  diseased 
iai^  nrhlXst  all  the  functions  were  de- 
and  the  principle  of  life  almost 
lished,  would  get  no  credit  for 
To  do  men  permanent  good,  we 


roust  act  on  their  whole  nature,  and  es- 
pecially must  aid,  foster,  and  guide  their 
highest  faculties  at  the  first  period  of 
their  development.  If  left  in  early  life 
to  sink  into  intellectual  and  moral  torpor, 
— ^if  suffered  to  grow  up  unconscious 
of  their  powers,  unused  to  steady  and 
wise  exertion  of  the  understanding*  and 
strangers  to  the  motives  which  ought  to 
stir  and  guide  human  activity*  —  they 
will  be  poor  subjects  for  the  efforts  of 
the  philanthropist  Benevolence  is  short- 
sighted, indeed,  and  must  blame  itself 
for  failure,  if  it  do  not  see  in  education 
the  chief  interest  of  the  human  race. 

One  great  cause  of  the  low  estimation 
in  which  the  teacher  is  now  held  may 
be  found  in  narrow  views  of  education. 
The  multitude  think  that  to  educate  a 
child  is  to  crowd  into  its  mind  a  given 
amount  of  knowledge,  to  teach  the  mech- 
anism of  reading  and  writing,  to  load 
the  memor)^  with  words,  to  prepare  a 
boy  for  the  routine  of  a  trade.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  they  think  almost 
everybody  fit  to  teach.  The  true  end  of 
education,  as  we  have  again  and  again 
suggested,  is  to  unfold  and  direct  aright 
our  whole  nature.  Us  office  is  to  call 
forth  power  of  every  kind,  —  power  of 
thought,  afifection,  will,  and  outward 
action  ;  power  to  observe,  to  reason,  to 
judge,  to  contrive  ;  power  to  adopt  good 
ends  firmly,  and  to*  pursue  them  effi- 
ciently ;  power  to  govern  ourselves,  and 
to  influence  others;  power  to  gain  and 
to  spread  happiness.  Reading  is  but 
an  instrument,  —  education  is  to  teach 
its  best  use.  The  intellect  was  created 
not  to  receive  passively  a  few  words, 
dates,  facts,  but  to  be  active  for  the 
acquisition  of  truth.  Accordingly^  edu- 
cation should  iabor  to  inspire  a  profound 
love  of  truth,  and  to  teach  the  processes 
of  investigation.  A  sound  logic  —  by 
which  we  mean  the  science  or  art  whicn 
instructs  us  in  the  laws  of  reasoning 
and  evidence,  in  the  true  methods  of 
inquiry,  and  in  the  sources  of  false 
judgments — is  an  essential  part  of  a 
good  education.  And  yet  how  little  is 
done  to  teach  the  right  use  of  the  in- 
tellect in  the  common  modes  of  training 
either  rich  or  poor  !  As  a  general  rule, 
the  young  are  to  be  made,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, their  own  teachers,  the  discover- 
ers  of  truth,  the  interpreters  of  nature, 
the  framers  of  science.  They  are  to  be 
helped  to  help  themselves.  They  should 
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be  taught  to  observe  and  study  the  world 
in  which  they  live,  to  trace  the  connec- 
tions of  events,  to  rise  from  particular 
facts  to  general  principles,  and  then  to 
apply  these  in  explaining  new  phenom- 
ena/ Such  is  a  rapid  outline  of  the  in- 
tellectual education  which,  as  far  as 
CDssible,  should  be  jpven  to  all  human 
eings  ;  and  with  this  moral  education 
should  go  hand  in  hand.  In  proportion 
as  the  child  gains  knowledge,  he  should 
be  taught  how  to  use  it  well,  how  to 
turn  it  to  the  good  of  mankind.  He 
should  study  the  world  as  God's  world, 
and  as  the  sphere  in  which  he  is  to  form 
interesting  connections  with  his  fellow- 
creatures.  A  spirit  of  humanity  should 
be  breathed  into  him  from  all  his  studies. 
In  teaching  geography,  the  physical  and 
moral  condition,  the  wants,  atJvanlages, 
and  striking  peculiarities  of  different 
nations,  and  the  relations  of  climates, 
seas,  rivers,  mountains,  to  their  char- 
acters and  pursuits,  should  be  pointed 
out,  so  as  to  awaken  an  interest  in  man 
wherever  he  dwells.  History  should  be 
constantly  used  to  exercise  the  moral 
judgment  of  the  youngs  to  call  forth 
sympathy  with  the  fortunes  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and  to  expose  to  indigna- 
tion and  abhorrence  that  selfish  ambi- 
tion, that  passion  for  dominion,  which 
has  so  long  deluged  the  earth  with 
blood  and  woe.  And  not  only  should 
the  excitement  of  just  moral  feeling  be 
proposed  in  every  study.  The  science 
of  moraJs  should  form  an  important 
part  of  every  child's  instruction.  One 
branch  of  ethics  should  be  particularly 
insisted  on  by  the  government.  Every 
school,  established  by  law,  should  be 
specially  bound  to  teach  the  duties  of 
the  citizen  to  the  state,  to  unfold  the 
principles  of  free  institutions,  and  to 
train  the  young  to  an  enlightened  pa- 
triotism. From  these  brief  and  imper- 
fect views  of  the  nature  and  ends  of  a 
wise  education,  w^e  learn  the  dignity  of 
the  profession  to  which  it  is  intrusted, 
and  the  importance  of  securing  to  it  the 
best  minds  of  the  community. 

On  reviewing  these  hints  on  the  ex- 
tent of  education,  we  see  that  one  im- 
portant topic  has  been  omitted.  We 
have  said  that  it  is  the  office  of  the 
teacher  to  call  into  \i;jorous  action  the 
mind  of  the  child.  He  must  do  more. 
He  must  strive  to  create  a  thirst,  an 
insatiable  craving  for  knowiedgCi  —  to 
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give  animation  to  study  and  make 
a  pleasure,  and  thus  to  communicate 
impulse  which  will  endure  when  the 
structions  of  the  school  are  closed.  Tl 
mark  of  a  good  teacher  is.  not  only  ti 
he  produces  great  effort  in  his  pupi] 
but  that  he  dismisses  tiiem  from 
care  conscious  of  having  only  laid  tl 
foundation  of  knowledge,  and  anxit 
and  resolved  to  improve  thcmselvi 
One  of  the  sure  signs  of  the  low  st; 
of  instruction  among  us  is,  that  tl 
young,  on  leaving  school,  feel  as  if  t: 
work  of  intellectual  culture  were  doi 
and  give  up  steady,  vigorous  effi 
for  higher  truth  ancf  wider  knowlcdj 
Our  daughters  at  sixteen  and  our 
at  eighteen  or  twenty  kiS^st  finished  tb 
education.  The  true  use  of  a  school  is, 
to  enable  and  dispose  the  pupil  to  leara 
through  life  ;  and  if  so,  who  does 
see  that  the  office  of  teacher  requi 
men  of  enlarged  and  liberal  minds,  and 
winning  manners,  —  in  other  words,  tl 
it  requires  as  cultivated  men  as  can  be 
founa  in  society.  If  to  drive  and  to 
drill  were  the  chief  duties  of  an  ins! 
tor  ;  if  to  force  into  the  mind  an  amoi 
of  lifeless  knowledge,  to  make  the  chi! 
a  machine,  to  create  a  repugnance 
books,  to  mental  labor,  to  the  acqi 
tion  of  knowledge,  were  the  great 
jects  of  the  school-room,  then  the 
er  might  be  chosen  on  the  prii 
which  now  govern  the  schoot-c< 
tees  in  no  small  part  of  our  counl 
Then  the  man  who  can  read 
cipher,  and  whip,  and  will  exercise 
gifts  at  the  lowest  price,  deserves 
precedence  which  he  now  too  oft( 
enjoys.  But  if  the  human  being 
something  more  than  a  block  or  a  brute ; 
if  he  have  powers  which  proclaim  him  a 
child  of  God,  and  which  were  given  for 
noble  action  and  perpetual  progress, 
then  a  better  order  of  things  should 
begin  among  us,  and  truly  enlightened 
men  should  be  summoned  to  th5  work 
of  education. 

Leaving  the  subject  of  instruction,  we 
observe  that  there  is  another  duty  of 
teachers  which  requires  that  they  should 
be  taken  from  the  class  of  improved, 
wise,  virtuous  men.  They  are  to  gov- 
ern as  well  as  teach.  They  must  pre- 
serve order,  and  for  this  e no  must  inflict 
punishment  in  some  of  its  forms.  We 
know  that  some  philanthropists  wish  to 
banish  all  punishment  from  the  scb 
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M^c  vould  not  discourage  their  eiTorts 

xbd  hopes  ;  but   wc  fear  that  the  time 

ferthii  reform  is  not  vet  come,  and  that 

atkng^s  the  want  ot  a  wise  discipline 

4S  bocnc  sMTnllr^  the    teacher  with    so 

i  ittfk|  Li  iocts,  he  will  be   com- 

I  pdled  to  r  restraints  than  kind- 

lind  reason.     Punishment^  we  fear, 

Oct  fi^  dispensed  with  \  but  that  it 

IflBjp  listercd  most  deliber- 

l4liel;  judiciousiv,  and  with 

la  him:    aiiapLation   to   the  cliai:acter  of 

]^  fhi'M.  we  all  ftel  ;  and  can  it  then 

:\i?»tcd.  as  is  too  mucli  the 

fccrs  undisciplined  in  mind 

ne^LTt  :      Cnrporal    punishment    at 

[It    lias  a  place    in  almost  all  our 

for  boys,  and  perhaps  in  some 

It  may  be  necessary.  But  ou^ht 

'•^rent  to  have  some  security 

\  shall   not  receive  a  blow 

icd  in  wisdom,  justice,  and 

tticltiess  f  And  what  security  can  he 
tev<  for  ihts  but  in  the  improved  char- 
JC^er  of  the  instructor?  We  have 
kmawn  tn'mmful  effects  of  injudicious 
cBTpevral  ni.     We  ha%*c  known 

J  blew    '  le   a   child    from   his 

fuh  up  bitter  hatred  towards 

kb  and   to   indispose   him  to 

•M^'  >e    pursuit   of    knowledge. 

Wc  too  unwilling  to  place  our  , 

c5»3»Jri-n  unlcT  the  care  of  passionate 
ceacbers.  who,  having  no  rule  over  their 


or  of  weJik  a 
vamt  of 


nurse  rule  otliers, 

ml  teachers,  who 

by  severity   the 

s.     It  is  wonder- 

pr^  rents    expose 

Fi!   punishment. 

'  i  whipping  from 

the   felon   is  ex- 

un^ity.      But  how 

ic  subjected  to  a  whipjjer 

-  of  a  schoolmaster*  whose 

Ic   master)'  of  discipline  lies  in  the 

'     The  discipline  of  a  school  is 

tmi^srtancc  in  Its  moral  influence. 

compelled  for  six  hours  each  day 

*'  ^         oe  and   hear   the 

l>etulant,  passion- 

.s  placed  in  a  school 

the  time  learning;  les- 

-.-.uity,   hard-heartedness, 

Tljc   English   are   con- 

rrsr  n\  Kiiro]>e  as  inclined 

'  people   are 

)  to  the  infe- 

ajict  to  be  Icfocious  in  ihefr 

and   ibeir  pianters  enjoy  the  / 


bad  pre-eminence  of  being  the  worst 
masters  in  the  West  Indies,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Dutch.  It  is  worth 
consideration,  whether  these  vices,  if 
they  really  exist,  may  not-  be  ascribed 
in  part  to  the  unrestrained,  barbarous 
use  of  whipping  in  their  schools.  Of 
one  thing  we  arc  sure,  that  the  disci- 
pline of  a  school  has  an  important  in- 
fluence on  the  character  of  a  child  ;  and 
that  a  just,  mild,  benevolent  teacher,  who 
procures  order  by  methods  which  the 
moral  sease  of  his  pupils  approves,  is 
perpetually  spreading  arounrl  him  his 
own  virtues.  Should  not  our  teachers, 
then,  be  sought  from  the  class  of  the 
most  enlightened  and  excellent  men  ? 

Our  limits  allow  us  to  add  but  one 
more  remark  on  tlie  qualifications  of 
teachers.  It  is  important  that  thcj 
should  be  able  to  co-operate  with  par- 
ents in  awakening  the  rell odious  principle 
in  the  young*  W'c  would  not  of  course 
admit  into  schools  the  pecuharilies  of 
the  denominations  which  divide  iht 
Christian  world.  But  religion  in  its 
broadest  sense  should  be  taught.  Tt 
should  indirectly  mix  with  all  teaching. 
The  younj^  mtnd  should  be  guided 
through  nature  and  human  history  to 
the  Creator  and  Disposer  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  and,  still  more,  the  practical  prin- 
ciples and  spirit  of  Christianity  should 
be  matters  of  direct  inculcation.  Wc 
know  no  office  requiring  greater  wisdom, 
and  none  but  the  wise  and  good  should 
be  invited  to  discharge  it. 

We  know  that  it  will  be  objected  to 
the  views  now  given,  that  few,  very  few, 
will  be  able  to  pay  for  such  teachers  as 
we  recommend.  We  believe,  however, 
that  there  is  a  large  class  who,  if  they 
had  the  will,  and  would  deny  themselves 
as  they  ought,  might  procure  excellent 
instructors  for  their  chddren  ;  and  as  for 
the  rest,  let  them  do  their  best,  let  them 
but  throw  their  hearts  into  this  cause 
and  improvements  will  be  effected  which 
have  not  been  anticipated,  perhaps  not 
conceived.  We  acknowledge,  howe\'er, 
that  our  remarks  have  l>een  intended 
chiefly  for  the  opulent.  Let  an  interest 
in  education  be  awakened  in  this  class, 
and  let  more  generous  means  for  its  pro- 
motion be  employed,  and  we  arc  satisfied 
that  the  teaching  of  all  classes  will  be 
advanced,  the  talent  of  the  country  will 
be  more  and  more  directed  U*  tl\e  of^ct 
of  instruction,  and  the  benefit  wU\  sprwid 
through  the  whole  commutiity. 
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[RevicMV  <r*f  n  Discourse  concerning  the  Influence  of 
America  on  the  Mind',  bcmg  ihe  AnnuaJ  Uratiori 
ddiverctl  bclorc  U»c  Amcricin  Philosopliical  Soci- 
ety, at  ih<^  Lluiveniity  in  Philadelphia,  Uciobcr  tS, 
1823.     DyC  J.  liigcrsoll.] 

We  shall  use  the  work  prefixed  to  this 
article  as  ministers  are  sometimes  said 
to  use  their  texts.  Wc  shall  make  it  a 
point  to  start  from,  —  not  the  subject  of 
our  remarks.  Our  purpose  is  to  treat 
of  the  ir.iportancc  and  means  of  a  Na* 
tional  Literature.  The  topic  seems  to 
us  a  g^reat  one,  and  to  have  intimate 
connections  with  morals  and  religion,  as 
well  as  with  all  our  pubMc  interests. 
Our  views  will  be  given  with  great  free- 
dom ;  and  if  they  serve  no  other  jjur- 
pose  than  to  recommend  the  subject  to 
more  i;enentl  attention,  one  of  our  prin- 
cipal objects  will  he  accomplished 

We  begin  with  stating  what  we  mean 
by  national  literature.  We  mean  the 
expression  vA  a  nation's  mind  in  writing. 
Wc  mean  the  production  among  a  peo- 
ple of  important  works  in  philosophy, 
and  in  the  depanments  of  imagination 
and  taste.  We  mean  the  contributions 
of  new  truths  to  the  stock  of  human 
knowledge.     We  mean  the  thoughts  of 

■  profound  and  original  minds,  elaborated 
by  the  toil  of  composition,  and  fixed  and 
made  immortal  in  Ix^oks,  We  mean  the 
manifestation  of  a  nation's  intellect  in 
the  only  forms  by  which  it  can  multiply 
itself  at  home,  and  send  itself  abroatl. 
We  mean  that  a  nation  shall  take  a 
place,  by  its  authors,  among  the  lights 
of  the  world.  It  will  be  seen  that  we 
include  under  literature  all  the  writings 
of  superior  minds,  be  the  subjects  what 
they  may.  We  are  aware  that  the  term 
IS  often  confined  to  compositions  which 
relate  to  human  nature  and  human  life  : 
that  it  is  not  generally  extended  to  phys- 
ical science ;  that  mind,  not  matter,  is 
regarded  as  its  main  subject  and  sphere, 

LBut  the  worlds  of  matter  and  mind  are 
too  intimately  connected  to  admit  of 
exact  partition.  All  the  objects  of  hu- 
man thought  flow  into  f^w^  another. 
Moral  and  physical  truths  have  many 
k y 


nee 
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bonds  and  analogies,  and^  whilst  the 
former  are  the  chosen  and  noble<»t 
themes  of  literature,  we  are  not  anxious 
to  divorce  them  from  the  latter,  or 
shut  them  up  in  a  separate  department 
The  expression  of  superior  mind  in 
writing  we  regard,  then,  as  a  nation's 
literature.  We  regard  its  gifted  men 
whether  devoted  to  the  exact  scienc 
to  mental  and  ethical  philosophy,  to  Ilia 
tory  and  legislation,  or  to  fiction 

Coetry,  as  forming  a  noble  intcllectti 
rotherhood  ;  and  it  is  for  the  pur 
of  quickening  all  to  join  their  labors  1 
the  public  good  that  we  offer  the  pre 
ent  plea  in  behalf  of  a  national  I  iterator 
To  show  the  importance  which  wc  ; 
tach  to  the  subject,  we  begin  with  son 
remarks  on  what  we  deem  thedistinctioii 
which  a  nation  should  most  earnestly 
covet.     We  believe  that  more  distinc 
apprehensions  on  this  point  are 
and  that,  for  want  of  them,  the 
improvement  is  carried  on  with  \ 
^T%\\  consistency,  and  wisdom,  than  may 
ancf  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  tL_ 
The  great  distinction  of  a  country,  then  " 
is,  that  it  produces  superior  men.     It 
natural   advantages   are  not  to  be  dis-~ 
dained.     But  they  are  of  secondary  im- 
portance.    No  matter  what  races  of  an^H 
mals  a  country  breeds,  the  great  questto^H 
is,  Does  it  breed  a  noble  race  of  men  ? 
No   matter  what  its  soil   may  be,  the 
great  question  is.  How  far  is  il  prolif 
of   moral  and  intellectual  power.*     N« 
matter  how  stern   its   climate   ts,  if 
nourish  force  of   thought  and  virtue 
pun^ose.     These  are   the  products 
which  a  country  is  to  be  tried,  and  insti 
tutions  have  value  only  by  the  imptils 
which  they  give  to  the  mind.     It  * 
sometimes  been  said  that  the  noble 
men  grow  where  nothing  else  will  growJ 
This  we  do  not  belie ve»  for  mind  is  no 
the   creature   of   climate  or  soil.      Bu 
were  it  true,  we  should  say  that  it  we 
better  to  live  among  rocks  and 
than  in  the  most  genial  and  productiv 
region  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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yet,  the  great  distinction  of  a  na- 

3on  on  waich  we  ha%e  insisted  has  been 

carcely  recognized.     The  idea  of  form- 

ag  a  superior  race  of  men  has  entered 

little  into  schemes  of  poJicy,     Invention 

nd  effort  liave  been  expended  on  matter 

auch  more  than  on  mind.     Lofty  piles 

ive  been  reared ;  the  earth  has  groaned 

inder  pyramids  and  palaces.  The  thought 

'  building  up  a  nobler  order  of  intellect 

rid   character  has   hardly  crossed   the 

nost  adventurous  statesman.     We  beg 

^lat   we   may  not   be   misapprehended. 

IWe  offer  tliese  remarks  to  correct  what 

|ire  deem  a  disproportioned  attention  to 

[ihysical  good,  and  not  at  all  to  condemn 

"be  expenditure  of  ingenuity  and  strength 

the  outward  world.     There  is  a  har- 

Dony  between   all  our  great  interests, 

Btween  inward  and  outward  improve- 

nents ;  and  by  establishing  among  them 

wise  order,  all  will  be  secured.     We 

have  no  desire  to  shut  up  man  in  his  own 

p»iritual  nature.     The  mind  was  made 

act  on  matter,  and  it  grows  by  ex- 

ressmg  itself  in  material  forms.     We 

elieve,  too,  that  in  proportion  as  it  shall 

lin  intellectual  and  moral  power,  rtwill 

icert  itself  with  increased  energy  and 

light  on  the   outward   creation  ;    will 

aur  Itself  forth   more  freely  in   useful 

ttd  ornamental   arts;    will   rear  more 

aagniftcent    structures,    and    will    call 

[>rtn  new  beauties  in  nature.     An  intelli- 

ent  and  resolute  spirit  in  a  community 

perpetually  extends   its   triumphs    over 

natter.     It   can   even    subject  to   itself 

be  roost  unpromising  region.     Holland, 

iiked  from  the  ocean,  ^ — VenicCp  rising 

imidst  the  waves,  — and  New  England, 

'Jeik   and   rockbouad    New    England, 

onvcrted  by  a  few  generations  from  a 

ildemess  into  smiling  fields  and  opu- 

ent  cities, — point  us  to  the  mind  as  the 

eat  source  of  physical  good,  and  teach 

that,  in  making  the  culture  of  man 

highest  ^ViA,  wc  shall  not  retard  but 

Ivance  the  cultivation  of  nature. 

The  question  which  wc  most  solicit* 

Basly  ask  about    this    country  is,  what 

cc  of  men  it  is  likely  to  produce,     Wc 

:>nsider  its  liberty  of  value  onU'  as  far 

it  favors  the  growth  of  men. '   What 

liberty.^     The    removal   of    restraint 

rom  human  powers.     Its  benefit  is,  that 

|l  opens  new  fields  for  action  and  a  wider 

tige  for  the  mind.     The  only  freedom 

orth  possessing  is  that  which  gives  en- 

targeineiit  to  a  people's  energy,  intellect, 


and  virtues.  The  savage  makes  his 
boast  of  freedom.  But  what  is  its  worth  ? 
Free  as  he  is,  he  continues  for  ages  in 
the  same  ignorance,  leads  the  same  com- 
fortless lite,  sees  the  same  untamed 
wilderness  spread  around  him.  He  is 
Indeed  free  from  what  he  calls  the  yoke 
of  civil  institutions.  But  other  and  worse 
chains  bind  him.  The  very  privation  of 
civil  government  is  in  effect  a  chain ; 
for,  by  withholding  protection  from  prof>- 
eriv,  it  virtually  shackles  the  arm  of 
inclustry,  and  forbids  exertion  for  the 
melioration  of  his  lot.  Progress,  the 
growth  of  power,  is  the  end  and  boon  of 
liberty  ;  and,  without  this,  a  people  may 
have  the  name,  but  want  the  substance 
and  spirit  of  freedom. 

We  are  the  more  earnest  in  enlarging 
on  these  views,  because  we  feel  that  our 
attachment  to  our  country  must  be  very 
much  proportioned  to  what  we  deem  its 
tendency  to  form  a  generous  race  of 
men.  We  pretend  not  to  have  thrown 
off  national  feeling ;  but  we  have  some 
stronger  feelings.  We  love  our  country 
much,  but  manlcind  more.  As  men  and 
Christians,  our  first  desire  is  to  sec  the 
improvement  of  human  nature.  We  de- 
sire to  see  the  soul  of  man  wiser,  firmer, 
nobler,  more  conscious  of  its  imperish- 
able treasures,  more  beneficent  and 
powerful,  more  alive  to  its  connection 
with  God,  more  able  to  use  pleasure  and 
prosjjerity  aright,  and  more  victorious 
over  poverty,  adversity^  and  pain.  In 
our  survey  of  our  own  and  other  coun- 
tries, the  great  question  which  comes  to 
us  is  this,  Where  and  under  what  insti- 
tutions are  men  most  likely  to  advance  ? 
Where  are  the  soundest  minds  and  the 
purest  hearts  formed?  What  nation 
possesses,  in  its  history,  its  traditions, 
its  government,  its  religion,  its  manners, 
its  pursuits,  its  relations  to  other  com- 
munities, and  especially  in  its  private 
and  public  means  of  education,  the  in- 
struments and  pledges  of  a  more  re.nolute 
virtue  and  devotion  to  truth,  than  we 
now  witness  ?  Such  a  nation,  be  it  where 
it  may.  will  engage  our  warmest  interest 
We  love  our  country,  but  not  blindly. 
In  all  nations  we  recognise  one  great 
family,  and  our  chief  wish  for  our  native 
land  is,  that  it  may  take  the  ^x%X  rank 
among  the  lights  and  benefactors  of  the 
human  race. 

These  views  will  explain  the  vast  im- 
portance which  we  attach  to  a  national 
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literature.  By  this,  as  we  have  said,  we 
understand  the  expression  of  a  nation's 
mind  in  writing.  It  is  the  action  of  the 
most  gifted  understandings  on  the  com- 
munity. 1 1  throws  into  circulation  through 
a  wide  sphere  the  most  quickening  and 
beautiful  thoughts  which  have  grown  up 
in  men  of  laborious  study  or  creative 
genius.  It  is  a  much  higher  work  than 
the  communication  of  a  gifted  intellect 
in  discourse.  It  is  the  mind  giving  to 
multitudes,  whom  no  voice  can  reach,  its 
compressed  and  selected  thoughts  in  the 
most  lucid  order  and  attractive  forms 
which  it  is  capable  of  inventing.  In 
other  words,  literature  is  the  concen- 
tration of  intellect  for  the  purpose  of 
spreading  itself  abroad  and  multiplying 
its  energy. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  literature,  it 
is  plainly  among  the  most  powerful  meth- 
ods of  exalting  the  character  of  a  nation, 
of  forming  a  better  race  of  men ;  in 
truth,  we  apprehend  that  it  may  claim 
the  first  rank  among  the  means  of  im- 
provement. We  know  nothing  so  fitted 
to  the  advancement  of  society  as  to  bring 
its  higher  minds  to  bear  upon  the  multi- 
tude ;  as  to  establish  close  connections 
between  the  more  or  less  gifted  :  as  to 
spread  far  and  wide  the  light  which 
springs  up  in  meditative,  profound,  and 
sublime  understandings.  It  is  the  ordi- 
nance of  (jod.  and  one  of  his  most  bene- 
volent hws,  that  the  human  race  should 
be  carried  forward  by  impulses  which 
originate  in  a  few  minds,  perhaps  in  an 
individual ;  and  in  this  way  the  most  in- 
teresting relations  and  dependencies  of 
life  are  framed.  When  a  great  truth  is 
to  be  revealed,  it  does  not  flash  at  once 
on  the  race,  but  dawns  and  brightens  on 
a  superior  understanding,  from  which  it 
is  to  emanate  and  to  illumine  future  ages. 
On  the  faithfulness  of  great  minds  to 
this  awful  function,  the  progress  and 
happiness  of  men  chiefly  depend.  The 
most  illustrious  benefactors  of  the  race 
have  been  men  who,  having  risen  to 
great  truths,  have  held  them  as  a  sacred 
trust  for  their  kind,  and  have  borne  wit- 
ness to  them  amid  general  darkness, 
under  scorn  and  persecution,  perhaps  in 
the  face  of  death.  Such  men,  indeed, 
have  not  always  made  contributions  to 
literature,  for  their  condition  has  not  al- 
lowed them  to  be  authors  :  but  we  owe 
the  transmission,  perpetuity,  and  im- 
mortal power  of  their  new  and  high 


thoughts  to  kindred  spirits,  which  have 
concentrated  and  fixeci  them  in  books. 

The  quickening  influences  of  liter- 
ature need  not  be  urged  on  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  bistory  of  modem 
Europe,  and  who  of  course  know  the 
spring  given  to  the  human  mind  by  the 
revival  of  ancient  learning.  Throiu;fa 
their  writings,  the  great  men  of  antiq- 
uity have  exercised  a  sovereignty  over 
these  later  ages  not  enjoyed  in  their 
own.  It  is  more  important  to  observe 
that  the  influence  of  literature  is  per- 
petually increasing;  for,  through  the 
press  and  the  spread  of  education,  its 
sphere  is  indefinitely  enlarged.  Read- 
ing, once  the  privilege  of  a  few,  is  now 
the  occupation  of  multitudes,  and  is  to 
become  one  of  the  chief  gratifications 
of  all.  Books  penetrate  everywhere, 
and  some  of  the  works  of  genius  find 
their  way  to  obscure  dwellings  which,  a 
little  while  ago,  seemed  barred  against 
all  intellectual  light.  Writing  is  now 
the  mightiest  instrument  on  earth. 
Through  this  the  mind  has  acquired 
a  kind  of  omnipresence.  To  literature 
we  then  look,  as  the  chief  means  of 
forming  a  better  race  of  human  beings. 
To  superior  minds,  which  may  act 
through  this,  we  look  for  the  impulses 
by  which  their  country  is  to  be  carried 
forward.  We  would  teach  them  that 
they  are  the  depositaries  of  the  highest 
power  on  earth,  and  that  on  them  the 
best  hopes  of  society  rest. 

We  are  aware  that  some  may  think 
that  we  are  exalting  intellectual  above 
moral  and  religious  influence.  They 
may  tell  us  that  the  teaching  of  monl 
and  religious  truth,  not  by  philosophers 
and  boasters  of  wisdom,  but  by  the 
comparatively  weak  and  foolish,  is  the 
great  means  of  renovating  the  world. 
This  truth  we  indeed  regard  as  "the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation."  But 
let  none  imagine  that  its  chosen  tem- 
ple is  an  uncultivated  mind,  and  that 
!  it  .selects,  as  its  chief  organs,  the  lips 
!  of  the  unlearned.  Religious  and  moral 
I  truth  is  indeed  appointed  to  carry  for- 
ward n^^nkind;  but  not  as  conceived 
and  expounded  by  narrow  minds,  not 
as  darkened  by  the  ignorant,  not  as 
debased  by  the  superstitious,  not  as 
subtilized  bv  the  visionary,  not  as  thun- 
dered out  &y  the  intolerant  fonatic,  not 
as  turned  into  a  drivelling  cant  by  the 
hypocrite.    Like  all  other  truths,  it  re- 
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dolres  for  lis  full  reception  and  power- 
m  commyiiicilion  a  free  a»d  \i^orous 
roteUect  ImJw^d,  its  grandeur  and  in- 
dcmand  a  more  ear- 
use  of  our  faculties 
'  r  -III, Ice t-  As  a  single 
;  r  niark,  we  may  ob- 
!  ,  nd  religious  truth 
ne  great  and  cen- 
jKrtrrction  of  mind, — a 
\  comprehends  all  that  is 
iuc  divine  nature,  and  which 
frveaU  to  us  the  end  and  happiness  of 
existence.  This  perfection 
as  yet  only  dawned  on  the  most 
^ed  tmnicas  beings,  and  the  ii^reat  pur- 
pose of  our  present  and  future  exist- 
ence b  10  enlarge  our  conceptions  of 
if  witlidtit  end,  and  to  embody  and 
nake  tbcm  manifest  in  character  and 
tii^  And  is  this  sublime  thought  to 
within  ij^,    to   refine   itself   from 


if 


mixture,   to   receive 
pCfp'  KS  of  brightness  from 

llie  "srjLjy  or  O'^d,  man,  and  nature, 
and  dpecially  to  be  communicated 
pamegi^y  to  others,  without  the  vig- 
exertion  of  our  intellectual  nat- 
Religion  has  been  wronged  by 
more  than  by  being  separated 
intrnf«.-t  r'l  m  Tm  ^•^*ing  removed 
iKi  ^n  and  free 

cb  iery  and  au- 

Ctertty«  of  impulse  and  feeling.  Hence 
It  \%  nhxi  the  prevalent  forms  or  exhi- 
faitkKis  of  Christianity  are  compara- 
tmfj  men,  ioxd  that  most  which  is 
on  the  subject  is  of  little  or  no 
Chrisiianity  was  given,  not  to 
^dkt  and  degrade  the  rational  nat- 
jibut  to  call  it  forth,  to  enlarge  its 
and  its  powers.  It  admits  of 
development.  It  is  the  last 
mrth  which  should  remain  stationary. 
It  ofu^f  to  be  so  explored  and  so  ex- 
1  ax  to  take  the  highest  place  in 
Ts  literature^  as  to  exalt  and 
all  oihr-r  !-n»iire.  From  these 
that  the  efficacy 
^Alc  :d  to  literarv  or 

Iner  Hce    in   the   work   of 

bMn.^  nt,  is  consisjent  with 

die  m^ptcmc  importance  of  moral  and 
idMous  tmth. 

1 1  we  have  saccecded  in  convening 
tbe  feapressions  which  we  have  aimed 
to  fWBlce.  oor  readers  are  now  prepared 
ID  ^mqaJae  with  interest  into  the  con- 
^''    I  asid  prospects  of  literature  among 


ourselves.  Do  we  possess,  indeed,  what 
may  be  called  a  national  literature? 
Have  we  produced  eminent  writers  in 
the  various  departments  of  intellectual 
effort  ?  Are  our  chief  resources  of 
instruction  and  literary  enjoyment  fur- 
nished from  ourselves  ?  We  regret 
that  the  reply  to  these  questions  is  so 
obvious.  The  few  standard  works  which 
we  have  produced,  and  which  promise 
to  live,  can  hardly,  by  any  courtesy,  be 
denominated  a  national  literature.  On 
this  point>  if  marks  and  proofs  of  our 
real  condition  were  needed,  we  should 
find  them  in  the  current  apologies  for 
our  deficiencies.  Our  writers  are  ac- 
customed to  plead  in  our  excuse  oui 
youth,  the  necessities  of  a  newly  settled 
country,  and  the  direction  of  our  best 
talents  to  practical  life.  Be  the  pleas 
sufficient  or  not,  one  thing  they  prove, 
and  that  is.  our  consciousness  of  having 
failed  to  make  important  contributions 
to  the  interests  of  the  intellect.  We 
have  few  names  to  place  by  the  side  of 
the  great  names  in  science  and  literature 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  We 
want  those  lights  which  make  a  country 
conspicuous  at  a  distance.  Let  it  not 
be  said  that  European  envy  denies  our 
just  claims.  Iti  an  age  like  this,  when 
the  literary  world  forms  a  great  family, 
and  the  products  of  mind  arc  circulated 
more  rapidly  than  those  of  machinery, 
it  is  a  nation's  own  fault  if  its  name  be 
not  pronounced  with  honor  beyond  it- 
self. We  have  ourselves  heard,  and 
delighted  to  hear,  beyond  the  Alps,  our 
countrjr  designated  as  the  land  of  Frank- 
lin, This  name  had  scaled  that  mighty 
barrier,  and  made  us  known  where  our 
institutions  and  modes  of  life  were 
hardly  better  understood  than  those  of 
the  natives  of  our  forests. 

We  are  accustomed  to  console  our- 
selves for  the  absence  of  a  commanding 
literature  by  urging  our  superiority  to 
other  nations  in  our  institutions  for 
the  diffusion  of  elementary  knowledge 
through  all  classes  of  the  community. 
We  have  here  just  cause  for  boasting, 
though  perhaps  less  than  we  imagine. 
That  there  arc  gross  deficiencies  in  our 
common  schools,  and  that  the  amount 
of  knowledge  which  they  communicate, 
when  compared  with  the  time  spent  in 
its  acquisition,  is  lamentably  small,  the 
community  begin  to  feel.  There  is  a 
crying  need    for    a  higher  and  mart 
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quickening  kind  of  instruction  than  the 
laboring  part  of  society  have  yet  re- 
ceived, and  we  rejoice  tliat  the  cry  be- 
gins to  be  heard.  But,  allowing  our 
elementary  institutions  to  be  ever  so 
perfect,  we  confess  that  they  do  not  sat- 
isfy us.  We  want  soraething  more.  A 
dead  level  of  intellect,  even  if  it  slifjuld 
rise  above  what  is  common  in  odier 
nations,  would  not  answer  our  wishes 
and  hopes  for  our  country.  We  want 
^reat  minds  to  be  fonmcd  among  us,  — 
minds  which  shall  be  felt  afar,  and 
through  which  we  may  act  on  the  world. 
We  want  the  human  intellect  to  do  its 
utmost  here.  We  want  this  people  to 
obtain  a  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  the 
human  race,  by  adding  strength  to  the 
"  lundation,  and  fulness  and  splendor  to 

ic  development,  of  moral  and  religious 
truth  ;  by  originality  of  thought,  by  dis- 
coveries of  science,  and  by  contribu- 
tions to  the  refining  pleasures  of  taste 
and  imagination. 

With  these  views,  we  do  and  must 
lament  that,  however  we  surpass  other 
nations  in  providing  for,  and  spreading 
elementary  instruction,  we  fall  behind 
many  in  provision  for  the  liberal  training 
of  the  intellect,  for  forming  great  scholars, 
for  communicating  that  profound  knowl- 
edge, and  that  thirst  for  higher  truths* 
which  can  alone  originate  a  commanding 
literature^  The  truth  ought  to  be  known. 
There  is  among  us  much  superficial 
knowledge,  but  ifttle  severe,  persevering 
research  I  little  of  that  consuming  pas- 
sion for  new  truth  which  makes  outward 
things  worthless  ;  little  resolute  devotion 
to  a  high  intellectual  culture.  There  is 
oowhere  a  literary  atmosphere,  or  such 
an  accumulation  of  literary  influence,  as 
determines  the  whole  strength  of  the 
mind  to  its  own  enlargement,  and  to  the 
manifestation  of  itself  in  enduring  forms. 
Few  among  us  can  be  said  to  have  fol- 
lowed out  any  great  subject  of  thought 
patiently,  laboriously,  so  as  to  know 
thoroughly  what  others  have  discovered 
and  taught  concerning  it,  and  thus  to 
occupy  a  ground  from  which  new  views 
may  be  gained.  Of  course,  exceptions 
are  to  be  found.  This  country  has  pro- 
duced original  and  profound  thinkers. 
We  have  named  Franklin,  and  we  may 
name  Edwards,  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  his  age,  though  unhappily  his  mind 
was  lost,  in  a  great  degree,  to  literature, 
and  we  fear  to  religion,  by  vassalage  to 
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a  false  theology.     His  work  on  the  Will 

throws,  indeed,  no  light  on  human 
ure,  and,  notwithstanding  the  noblcn< 
of  the  subject,  gives  no  great  or  eJevs 
thoughts  ;  but,  as  a  specimen  of  logi( 
acuteness  and  controversial  power 
certainly  ranks  in  the  very  highest  class 
of  metaphysical  writings-  We  might 
also  name  living  authors  who  do  honor 
to  their  country.  Still,  we  may  say  we 
chiefly  prixe  what  has  been  done  among 
us  as  a  promise  of  higher  and  more  ex- 
tensive effort.  I'atriotism,  as  well  as 
virtue,  forbids  us  to  burn  incense  to 
national  vanity.  The  truth  should  be 
seen  and  felt.  In  an  age  of  great  intel- 
lectual activity,  we  rely  chietly  for  ia» 
tellectual  excitement  and  enjoyment  on 
foreign  minds  ;  nor  is  our  own  niinrl  felt 
abroad.  Whilst  clamoring  against  de- 
pendence on  European  manufactures* 
we  contentedly  rely  on  EurojK?  for  the 
nobler  and  more  important  fabrics  af  the 
intellccL  We  boast  of  our  politicai  in- 
stitutions, and  receive  our  chief  teach- 
ings, books,  impressions,  from  the  school 
of  monarchy.  True,  we  labor  under  dis- 
advantages. But,  if  our  liberty  deserves 
the  praise  which  it  receives,  it  is  more 
than  a  balance  for  these.  We  believe 
that  it  is.  We  believe  that  it  docs  opco 
to  us  an  indefinite  intellectual  progress* 
Did  we  not  so  regard  it,  we  sliould  value 
it  litde.  If  hereditary  governments  min- 
ister most  to  the  growth  of  the  mind,  H 
were  better  to  restore  them  than  to  clin^ 
to  a  barren  freedom.  Let  us  not  expose 
liberty  to  this  reproach.  Let  us  prove, 
by  more  generous  provisions  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  elementary  knowledge,  for  the 
training  of  great  minds,  and  for  the  joint 
culture  of  the  moral  and  intelleci 
powers,  that  we  are  more  and  more 
structed  by  freedom  in  the  worth 
greatness  of  human  nature^  and  in 
obligation  of  contributing  to  its  strength 
and  glory. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  condition  of  our 
literature.  We  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  causes  which  obstruct 
its  advancement ;  and  we  are  immedi* 
ately  struck  by  one  so  prevalent  as  to 
deserve  distinct  notice.  We  refer  to  ' 
common  doctrine  that  we  need,  in  tl 
country,  useful  knowledge,  rather  than 
profound,  extensive,  ancf  elegant  litera- 
ture, and  that  this  last,  if  we  covet  it, 
may  be  imported  from  abroad  in  such 
variety  and  abundance  as  to  save  us  th« 
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ijinions  just? 
:»  answer, 
wiedge  should  receive 
i  care  we  mean  not  10 
tn  uur  views  of  utility  we 
m  !ion)e  who  take  this  po- 
TkiH:re    are    those  who  confine 
ter^n  fo  the  necessaries  and  com- 
itid  to  the  means  of  pro- 
And  ts  it  true  that  we 
kcnowledge    but    that    which 
es  and  feeds  us  ?     fs  it  true  that 
stodies  may  l>e  dispensed  with  but 
as  leicli  as  to  act  on  matter,  and 
"»tTr  use  ?     Happily,  human 
stubborn  to  yield  to  this 
-    ^  Tl   fs   infer*? sting  to  ob- 

how      !r    ,r-v     !  I  1  Itanicai    arts, 
Arc    <>  '       1    V    ic^i^ned  to  min- 
la  the  r  and  comforts  of 

.are  pcrpet  -sing  these  limits, 

tncf  diiidain  to  stop  at  mere  con- 
A  large  and  increasing  pro- 
of mechamcal  labor  is  given  to 
t^a  gr3fi<i'"irion  of  an  elegant  taste. 
HkJw  1  be  the  art  of  build- 

tof  :self  to  the  construe* 

fiae  7U>rtable   shelter!      How 

warn  ' ul  d  we  dismantle ,  and  how 

saaj  oiiv  iradcs  put  to  rest,  were  dress 
aad  lomitiAre  reduced  to  the  standard 

«f  CoofT'T "'  '     This  "Utility"  would 

vork  a  e^  •;  in  town  and  country, 

avoM  fc,\..  .     ...c  dust  the  wonders  of 

vckitactucne,  would  annihibte  the  fine 
sti,  aad  bk>t  out  innumerable  beauties 
«1ik^  the  )L:ind  of  taste  has  spread  over 
tbefic^  of  the  eirth  Happily,  human 
r  the  ultilitarian. 
i  wTth  the  con- 
itself  sooner 
lontal.  The 
hic*  pcfjon,  and  the 
ts  touK  xtruck  with  the  beauty  than 
limcnt.  So  far  from 
to  convenient  food 
'ml  little  a  repast 
villi  some  degree 
»  .*Mij  tJMTj  and  a  man  who 
oniJtiilt  comfort  alone  in  his 
Tr,iiti,i  t\r\A  himself  an  unwel- 

Xlcs  which  he  would 
!_..    ,     jrcgo.     We  are  aware 
Ibe jpffopenstty  tu  which  we  have  re- 
altea  breaks  out  in  extravagance 
loj  luxury      We  l<now  that  the 
oniameot  is  often  vitiated  b^ 
aad  tliat,  when  so  perverted,  it 
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impairs,  sometimes  destroys,  the  sound- 
ness and  simplicity  of  the  mind  and  the 
relish  for  true  glory.  Still  it  teaches, 
even  in  its  excesses,  that  the  idea  of 
beauty  is  an  indestructible  principle  of 
our  nature,  and  this  single  truth  is  enough 
to  put  us  on  our  guard  against  vulgar  no* 
tions  of  utility. 

We  have  said  that  we  prt^e^  as  highly 
as  any,  useful  knowledge.  But  by  this 
we  mean  knowledge  which  answers  and 
ministers  to  our  complex  and  various 
nature  ;  we  mean  that  which  is  useful, 
not  only  to  the  animal  man,  hut  to  the 
inteliectua!,  moral,  and  religious  man, — 
useful  to  a  being  of  spiritual  faculties, 
whose  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  their 
free  and  harmonious  exercise,  Wc 
grant  that  there  is  primar)^  necessity 
for  that  information  and  skill  by  whicn 
subsistence  is  earned  and  life  is  pre- 
served ;  for  it  is  plain  that  we  must  live 
in  order  to  act  and  improve.  But  life  is 
the  means  ;  action  and  improvement  the 
end  ;  and  who  will  deny  that  the  noblest 
utility  belongs  to  that  knowledge  by 
which  the  chief  purpose  of  our  creation 
is  accomplished  ?  According  to  these 
views,  a  people  should  honor  and  culti- 
vate, as  unspeakably  useful,  that  litera- 
ture  which  corresponds  to,  and  calls 
forth,  the  highest  faculties  ;  which  ex- 
presses and  communicates  energy  of 
thought,  fruitfulncss  of  invention,  lorcc 
of  moral  purpose,  a  thirst  for  the  true, 
and  a  delight  in  the  beautiful  Accord- 
ing to  these  views,  we  attach  special 
importance  to  those  branches  of  litera- 
ture which  relate  to  human  nature,  and 
which  give  it  a  consciousness  of  its 
own  powers.  History  has  a  noble  use, 
for  it  shows  us  human  beings  in  various 
and  opposite  conditions,  in  their  strength 
and  weakness,  in  their  progress  and  re- 
lapses, and  thus  reveals  the  causes  and 
means  by  which  the  happiness  and  vir- 
tue of  the  race  may  be  enlarged.  Poetry 
is  useful,  by  touching  deep  springs  in 
the  human  soul ;  by  giving  voice  to  its 
more  delicate  feehngs ;  by  breathing 
out,  and  making  more  intelligible,  the 
sympathy  which  subsists  between  the 
mind  and  the  outward  universe  :  by 
creating  beautiful  forms  of  manifesta- 
tions for  great  moral  truths.  Above  all, 
that  higher  philosophy,  which  treats  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  constitution 
of  man,  of  the  foundation  of  knowledge, 
of  duty,  of  perfection,  of  our  reUtiQiis 
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to  the  spiritual  worid,  and  especially  to 
God ;  this  has  a  usefulness  so  peculiar 
as  to  throw  other  departments  of  knowl- 
edge into  obscurity ;  and  a  people 
among  whom  this  does  not  find  honor 
has  little  ground  to  boast  of  its  superi- 
ority to  uncivilized  tribes.  It  will  be 
seen  from  these  remarks  that  utility, 
with  us,  has  abroad  meaning.  In  truth, 
we  are  slow  to  condemn  as  useless  any 
researches  or  discoveries  of  original  and 
strong  minds,  even  when  we  (Piscem  in 
them  no  bearing  on  any  interests  of 
mankind ;  for  all  truth  is  of  a  prolific 
nature,  and  has  connections  not  imme- 
diately perceived ;  and  it  may  be  that 
what  we  call  vain  speculations  may,  at 
no  distant  period,  link  themselves  with 
some  new  facts  or  theories,  and  guide  a 
profound  thinker  to  the  most  important 
results.  The  ancient  mathematician, 
when  absorbed  in  solitary  thought,  lit- 
tle imagined  that  his  theorems,  after 
the  lapse  of  ages,  were  to  be  applied  by 
the  mind  of  Newton  to  the  solution  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  universe,  and  not  only 
to  guide  the  astronomer  through  the 
heavens,  but  the  navigator  through  the 
pathless  ocean.  For  ourselves,  we  in- 
cline to  hope  much  from  truths  which 
are  particularly  decried  as  useless  ;  for 
the  noblest  and  most  useful  truth  is 
of  an  abstract  or  universal  nature  ;  and 
yet  the  abstract,  though  susceptible  of 
mfinite  application,  is  generally,  as  we 
know,  opposed  to  the  practical. 

We  maintain  that  a  people  which  has 
any  serious  purp>ose  of  taking  a  place 
among  improved  communities,  should 
studiously  promote  within  itself  every 
variety  of  intellectual  exertion.  It  should 
resolve  strenuously  to  be  surpassed  by 
none.  It  should  feel  that  mind  is  the 
creative  power  through  which  all  the  re- 
sources of  nature  are  to  be  turned  to  ac- 
count, and  by  which  a  people  is  to  spread 
its  influence,  and  establish  the  noblest 
form  of  empire.  It  should  train  within 
itself  men  able  to  understand  and  to 
use  whatever  is  thought  and  discovered 
over  the  whole  earth.  The  whole  mass 
of  human  knowledge  should  exist  among 
a  people,  not  in  neglected  libraries,  but 
in  its  higher  minds.  Amone  its  most 
cherished  institutions  should  be  those 
which  will  ensure  to  it  ripe  scholars, 
explorers  of  ancient  learning,  profound 
l}i5torians  and  mathematiaans,  intel- 
Jectusd  laborers  devoted  to  physical  and 


moral  science,  and  to  the  creation  of  a 
refined  and  beautiful  literature. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We 
have  no  desire  to  rear  in  our  country 
a  race  of  pedants,  of  solemn  tnfiers,  of 
laborious  commentators  on  the  myste- 
ries of  a  Greek  accent  or  a  rusty  coin. 
We  would  have  men  explore  antiquity, 
not  to  bury  themselves  m  its  dust,  but 
to  learn  its  spirit,  and  so  to  commune 
with  its  superior  minds  as  to  accumu- 
late on  the  present  age  the  influences 
of  whatever  was  great  and  wise  in 
former  times.  What  we  want  is,  that 
those  among  us  whom  God  has  gifted 
to  comprehend  whatever  is  now  known, 
and  to  rise  to  new  truths,  may  find  aids 
and  institutions  to  fit  them  for  their 
high  calling,  and  may  become  at  once 
springs  of  a  higher  mtellectual  life  to 
their  own  country,  and  joint  workers 
with  the  great  of  all  nations  and  times 
in  carr\'ing  forward  their  race. 

We  know  that  it  will  be  said  that 
foreign  scholars,  bred  under  institu- 
tions which  this  country  cannot  sup- 
port, may  do  our  intellectual  work,  and 
send  us  books  and  learning  to  meet  our 
wants.  To  this  we  have  much  to  an- 
swer. In  the  first  place,  we  reply  that 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  higher  litera- 
ture of  other  nations,  we  must  place 
ourselves  on  a  level  with  them.  The 
products  of  foreign  machinery  we  can 
use  without  any  portion  of  the  skill  that 
produced  them.  Hut  works  of  taste 
and  genius,  and  profound  investi^tions 
of  philosophy,  can  only  be  estimated 
and  enjoyed  through  a  culture  and 
power  corresponding  to  that  from  which 
they  sprung. 

In  the  next  place,  we  maintain  that  it 
is  an  immense  gain  to  a  people  to  have 
in  its  own  bosom,  among  its  own  sons, 
men  of  distinguished  intellect  Such 
men  give  a  spring  and  life  to  a  com- 
munity by  their  presence,  their  society, 
their  tame  ;  and,  what  deserves  remark, 
such  men  are  nowhere  so  felt  aa  in  a 
republic  like  our  own  ;  for  here  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society  flow  together 
and  act  powerfully  on  each  other,  and 
a  free  communication,  elsewhere  un- 
known, is  established  between  the  gift- 
ed few  and  the  many.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  good  fruits  of  liberty  that  it  in- 
creases the  diffusiveness  of  intellect ; 
and  accordingly  a  free  countr^r  is,  above 
all  others,  fabe  to  itself  in  withholding 
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Its  superior  minds  the  means  of 

<atsne:tint;nL 

_W<   I'xt  «>bsen'c  —  and  we  think  the 

.portant  —  that  the  facility 

c   receive  the  literature  of 

cjountrie.s.    instead   of    being  a 

rT^.n-»    Cor   neglecting    uitr  own,    is   a 

flioag^  motive  For  its  cultivation,      We 

■cm  AOt  to  be  par«vli>xicaJ   but  we  be- 

tr^r  titat  It  would  be  better  to  admit  no 

boolES  (mm  abroad  than  to  make  them 

nbstitutes  for  our  own  intellectual  ac- 

Mtf.       The    more    we    receive    from 

adkr    '  --       ^»-'    ^Tcaler  the  need 

ol  21  A  people  into 

vfao^. :.,.   ..-    L^bts  of  foreigners 

«r^  poared  perpetually,  needs  an  energy 
•ifhin  itsrlf  to  resist*  to  modify  this 
irigt  nc€^  and*   without  it.   will 

locvi  ik  under  the  worst  bond- 

s' »»H  ticcome  intellcctunlly  lame  and 
oanved.  We  have  certainly  no  desire 
10  cixapleCe  our  restrictive  system  by 
Mldiog  to  it  a  literary  non  intercourse 
liw.  We  rejoice  in  the  increasing  in- 
iKllffCttial  connection  between  this  coun- 
try and  the  Old  World ;  but  sooner 
vmld  we  rupture  it  than  see  our  coun- 
try attiin^  passively  at  the  feet  of  for- 
d|fti  teicliirrs.  It  were  better  to  have 
■D  literature  than  form  ourselves  un- 
fobtiagly  on  a  foreign  one.  The  true 
tcnvrt-l^n^  of  a  country  are  those  who 
drtc  mind   its 'modes  of  think- 

kat^  s.  its  principles;    and  we 

Cttn  nt    to    lodge    this    sov^cr- 

^Dr  hands  of   str^ingers.      A 

COQQtry  like  an  individual,  has  dignity 
lod  power  only  in  proportion  as  it  is 
sell-lormed.  There  is  a  great  stir  to 
•ecitrc  to  ourselves  the  manufactur- 
ifie  ol  our  own  clothing.  We  say,  let 
«£er»  tptn  and  weave  for  us,  but  let 
tem  iKn  think  for  us,     A  people  whose 

remment  and  bws  are  nothing   but 
rmbodying  of  public  opinion,  should 
jealoasly  guard  this  opinion  against  for- 
<^  cilcflation.     VW  need  a  literature  to 
CBonleract,  and  to  use  wisely  the  litera- 
ls     r-rr.'  *4iTrh  w».  import,     Wc  nccd  an  In- 
njportionate  to  that  which 
^^^^  us,  as  the  means  of  self- 

^^Hmi  It   is  particularly  true  of 

^^^K  >c  institutions  demand  for 

W^  a  free   and   bold   spirit, 

I  ;M  br  able  to  subject  to  a 

if  criticism  what- 
id-  These  views 
t^  ii&  to  deserve  serious  attention. 


We  are  more  and  more  a  reading  peo- 
ple. Books  are  already  among  the  most 
powerful  influences  here.  The  question 
is,  shall  Europe,  through  these,  fashion 
us  after  its  ple:isure  'i  Shall  America 
be  only  an  echo  of  what  is  thought  and 
written  under  the  aristocracies  beyond 
the  ocean  ? 

Another  view  of  the  subject  is  this- 
A  foreign  literature  will  always*  in  a 
measure,  be  foreign.  It  has  sprung 
from  the  soul  of  another  people,  which, 
liowever  like,  is  still  not  our  own  soul 
Kvery  people  has  much  in  its  own  char- 
acter and  feelings  which  can  onlv  be 
embodied  by  its  own  writers,  and  wfiich, 
when  transfused  through  literature, 
makes  it  touching  and  true^  like  the 
voice  of  our  earliest  friend. 

We  now  proceed  to  an  argument  in 
favor  of  native  hterature,  which,  if  less 
obvious,  is,  we  believe,  not  less  sound 
than  those  now  alrcadv  adduced.  Wc 
have  hitherto  spoken  oiliterature  as  the 
expression,  the  communication,  of  the 
higher  minds  in  a  community.  We  now 
add  that  it  tloes  much  more  than  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  form  such  minds,  so 
that,  without  it,  a  people  wants  one  of 
the  chief  means  of  educating  or  perfect- 
ing talent  and  genius.  One  of  the  great 
laws  of  our  nature,  and  a  law  singularly 
important  to  social  beings,  is,  that  the 
intellect  enlarges  and  strengthens  itself 
by  expressing  worthily  its  best  views. 
In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  Supe- 
rior minds  are  formed,  not  merely  bv 
solitary  thought,  but  almost  as  mucK 
by  communication-  Great  thoughts  are 
never  fully  possessed  till  he  who  has 
conceived  them  has  given  them  fit  ut- 
terance. One  of  the  noblest  and  most 
invigorating  labors  of  genius  is  to  clothe 
its  conceptions  in  clear  and  glorious 
forms,  to  give  them  existence  in  other 
souls.  Thus  literature  creates,  as  well 
as  manifests,  intellectual  power,  and, 
without  it,  the  highest  minds  will  never 
be  summoned  to  the  most  invigorating 
action. 

We  doubt  whether  a  man  ever  brings 
his  faculties  to  bear  with  their  whole 
force  on  a  subject  until  he  writes  upon 
it  for  the  instruction  or  gratification  of 
others.  To  place  it  clearly  before  others, 
he  feels  the  necessity  of  viewing  it  more 
vividly  himself.  By  attempting  to  scttft 
hts  thoughts,  and  fix  them  in  an  enduT- 
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mg  form,  he  finds  them  vaeue  and  un- 
patisfactor)'  to  a  degree  which  he  did 
not  suspect,  and  toils  for  a  precision  and 
harmony  of  views  of  which  he  had  never 
before  felt  the  need.  He  places  his 
subject  in  new  lights,  —  submits  it  to  a 
searching  analysfs,  compares  and  con- 
nects witli  Jt  his  various  knowledge, 
seeks  for  it  new  illustrations  and  anal- 
ogies, weighs  objections,  and  through 
these  processes  often  arrives  at  higher 
Iniths  than  he  at  first  aimed  to  illustrate. 
Dim  conceptions  grow  bright.  Glorious 
thoughts,  which  had  darted  as  meteors 
through  the  mind,  arc  aj-rested,  and 
gradually  shine  with  a  sunlike  splendor^ 
with  prolific  energy,  on  the  intellect  and 
heart.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  distinctions 
of  a  great  mind  that  it  is  prone  to  rush 
into  twiJight  regions,  and  to  catch  faint 
ghmmerings  of  distant  and  unbounded 
prospects ;  and  nothing  perhaps  aids  it 
more  to  pierce  the  shadows  which  sur- 
round it  than  the  labor  to  unfold  to  other 
minds  the  indistinct  conceptions  which 
have  dawned  on  its  own.  Even  where 
composition  \nclds  no  such  fruits*  it  is 
still  a  great  intellectual  help,  Jt  always 
favors  comprehensive  and  systematical 
views.  The  laborious  distribution  of  a 
great  subject,  so  as  to  assign  to  each 
part  or  topic  its  just  position  and 
due  proportion,  is  singularly  fitted  to 
give  compass  and  persevering  force  of 
thought. 

If  we  confine  ourselves  simply  to  the 
consideration  of  style,  we  shall  have  rea- 
son to  think  that  a  people  among  whom 
this  is  neglected  wants  one  important 
intellectualaid.  In  this,  great  power  is  ,1 
exerted,  and  by  exertion  increased.  To 
the  mu hi  tilde,  indeed,  language  seems 
so  natural  an  instnimcnt,  that  to  use 
it  with  clearness  and  energy  seems  no 
great  effort  It  is  framed,  they  think, 
to  the  writer's  hand,  and  so  continually 
employed  as  to  need  little  thought  or 
skill  liut  in  nothing  is  the  creative 
power  of  a  gifted  writer  seen  more  than 
in  his  style.  True,  his  words  may  be 
found  in  the  dictionary.  Hut  there  they 
lie  disjointed  and  dead.  What  a  won- 
derful life  does  he  breathe  into  them 
by  compacting  them  into  his  sentences  ! 
Perhaps  he  uses  no  term  which  has  not 
yet  been  hackneyed  by  ordinary  writ- 
ers ;  and  yet  with  these  vulgar  materials 
what  miracles  does  he  achieve  !  What  a 
world  of  thought  does  he  condense  into 


a  phrase  !  By  new  combinations  ol  com- 
mon words,  what  delicate  hues  or  what 
a  blaze  of  light  does  he  pour  over  his 
subject !    Power  of  style  depends  ver 
little  on  the  structure  or  copiousness  < 
the  language  which  the  writer  of  geniu 
employs,  but  chiefly^  if  not  whoUy* 
his  own  mind.     The  words,  arranged  ; 
his  dictionar)',  are  no  more  fitted  to  < 
pic t  his  thoughts  than  the  block  of 
bie  in  the  sculptor^s  shop  to  show  fo 
the  conceptions  which  are  dawning 
his   mind.       Hoth   are   inert  material 
The  power  which  pervades  them  come 
from  the  soul ;  and  the  same  crcativ 
energy  is  manifested  in  the  prody 
of  a  noble  style  as  in  extracting 
ful  forms  from  lifeless  stone.     He 
faithful,  then,  is   a  nation   to  its 
intellect,  in  which   grace  and  force 
style  receive  no  cuUure  ! 

The  remarks  now  made  on  the        _ 
portance   of  literature  as    a  means  of 
educating    talent    and    genius,   we   are_ 
aware,  do  not  apply  equally  to  alt  sut^" 
jects  or  kinds  of   knowledge.     In  ih 
exact  or  physical  sciences^  a  man  ma] 
acquire  much  without  composition, 
may  make  discoveries  without  registe 
ing  them.     Even  here,  however,  we  * 
lievc  that,  by  a  systematic  developmcfl 
of  his  views  in  a  luminous  style,  he 
bring  great  aid  to  his  own  faculties, ; 
well  as  to  others'.      It  is  on  the 
subjects  of  morals  and   human 
that   the    mind    especially   stren^ 
itself    by   elaborate    composition ; 
these,  let  it  be  remembered,  form  thi 
staple  of  the  highest  literature.      Mor 
truth,  under    which   we   include    eve 
thing   relating  to   mind  and  charact 
is  o?  a  refined  and  subtile,  as  w^eli 
elevated  nature,  ami  requires  the  join 
and  full  exercise  of  discrimination,  * 
vention,  imagination,  and  sensibility,  td 
give  it  effectual   utterance.      A   write 
who  w*ould  make  it  \nsible  and  powe 
ful,  must  strive  to  join  an  austere  logf^ 
to  a  fervent  eloquence  ;  must  place 
in  various  lights  ;  must  create  for  it  in 
tercsting  forms  ;  must  wed  it  to  beautyj 
must   illuminate   it   by  similitudes 
contrasts  ;  must   show   its  correspond 
ence  with  the  outward  world ;  perhap 
must  frame  for  it  a  vast  machinery  Q 
fiction.      How   invigorating    are    thcs4_ 
efforts  !     Yet  it  is  only  in  writing,  in 
elaborate    composition,   that    they   arc 
deliberately  called  forth  and  sustained^ 
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ttd  wiclifMit   Htcratiire   they  would  al- 
■OSt  cease.     It   may  be  s^id  of  many 
tliat  greater  intellectual  energy 
qvired  to  express  them  with  effect 
(to  ronrcivc  them  \  so  that  a  nation 
'KUdl  d  "icourag:e  this  cxpres- 

imji'  -  so  far  its  own  mind, 

j  Tftket  for  example,  Shakspcare's  Ham- 
'  let  Tliis  is  a  development  of  a  singti- 
hrlf  interesting  view  of  human  nature. 
\l  iho^rs  tis  a  mind  to  which  life  is  a 
tmnlefli ;  In  which  the  powers  of  mediia- 
li«»  ftfid  feeling  are  disproportioned  to 
wers  ;  which  sinks  under 
Jit,  under  the  conscious- 
ness at  wannng  energies  commensurate 
fMl  its  vlisions  of  good,  with  its  sore 
tMs,  jUld  with  the  solemn  task  which 
it  liki  upon  it.  To  conceive  clearly 
tUft  form  of  human  nature,  shows  in- 
tije  genius  of  the  writer  But 
a  nrnv  |>ower  is  required  to  bring 
a  drama  as  Shakspeare's  ; 
and  action  ;  to  invent  for 
stances  and  subordinate  char- 
.  fitted  to  c3iIJ  it  forth  ;  to  give  it 
of  truth  and  nature :  to  show  the 
Wbkrh  il  casts  over  all  the  objects 
•if  tbo<ia^ht  t  This  intellectual  energy* 
««  aD  ^rceive  :  and  this  was  not  merely 
mmi:  '        -"    V      are's  work,  but, 

wi^.  If  would  not  have 

\KXTk.   aw^xrnen       His   invention  would 
bave  fthimbered.  had  he  not  desired  to 

&foflh  his  mind  in  a  visible  and  en- 
Ig   form.      Thus    literature    is   the 
fif  genius.     Through  this,  genius 
its  own  strength,  and  continually 
ifmtiKiti»<*    It       ;in«!    of    course,    in    a 
ire,  genius,  how- 
{  hy  the  Creator, 
itisk,  and  will  fail  to  fulfil   its 
[ftttr    of    nuickening    the    mass 
anir?  it  lives. 

W  M>w  to  our  fast  —  and  what 

wt  deem  a  weighty  ^ — argument  in  fa- 
wx  of  a  native  htcrature.  We  desire 
1  it,  because  we  hope 
aids  to  the  cause  of 
'  irc.  We  believe 
vj^iog  up  in  this 
-.11  new  fruits,  and, 
marc  precious  fruits, 
J  r.  ,. .,  -<. .  ij  produced*  We  know 
r  hopes  may  be  set  down  to  the 
of  that  national  vanity  which, 
I  too  moch  reason,  is  placed  by  for- 
\  amofi^  our  besetting  sins.  But 
viipeak  from  calm  and  deliberate  con- 


t       tftttT 


!  woul  * 
it 

and   'HI 
tte  a    litem  t 

•  ftofne 


We    are  inclined   to  believe 
a  people,  we  occupy  a  position 


viction< 

that,  as  _ 

from  which  the  great  subjects  of  liter- 
ature may  be  viewed  more  justly  than 
from  those  which  most  other  nations 
hold.  Undoubtedly  we  labor  under  dis- 
advantages. We  want  the  literary  ap* 
paratus  of  Europe, — her  libraries,  her 
universities,  her  learned  institutions, 
her  race  of  professed  scholars,  her 
spots  consecrated  by  the  memory  of 
sages,  and  a  thousand  stirring  associ- 
ations  which  hover  over  ancient  nur- 
series of  learning.  15 ut  the  mind  is  not 
a  local  power  Its  spring  is  within  it- 
self^  and,  under  the  inspiration  of  lib* 
eral  and  high  feeling,  it  mav  attain  and 
worthily  express  nobfer  truth  tlian  out- 
ward helps  could  reveal. 

The  great  distinction  of  our  country 
is,  that  we  enjoy  some  peculiar  advan- 
tages for  undcrsLinding  our  own  nature. 
Man  is  the  great  subject  of  litera- 
ture, and  juster  and  profounder  views  of 
man  may  be  expected  here  than  else- 
where. In  Europe,  political  and  arti- 
ficial distinctions  have,  more  or  less, 
triumphed  over  and  obscured  our  com- 
mon nature.  In  Europe,  we  meet  kings, 
nobles,  priests,  peasants.  How  much 
rarer  is  it  to  meet  men;  by  which  we 
mean  human  beings  conscious  of  their 
own  nature,  and  conscious  of  the  utter 
worthlcssness  of  all  outward  distinctions 
compared  with  what  is  treasured  up  in 
their  own  souls.  Man  does  not  vnlue 
himself  as  man.  It  is  for  his  blood,  his 
rank,  or  some  artificial  distinction,  and 
not  for  the  attributes  of  humanity,  that 
he  holds  himself  in  respect.  The  institu- 
tions of  the  Old  World  all  tend  to  throw 
obscurity  over  what  we  most  need  to 
know,  and  that  is,  the  worth  and  claims 
of  a  human  being.  We  know  that  great 
improvements  in  this  respect  are  going 
on  abroad.  Still  the  many  are  too  often 
postf)oned  to  the  few.  The  mass  of  men 
are  regarded  as  instruments  to  work 
with,  as  materials  to  be  shaped  for  the 
use  of  their  superiors.  That  conscious- 
ness of  our  own  nature  which  contains, 
as  a  germ,  all  nobler  thoughts,  which 
teaches  us  at  once  self-respect  and  re- 
spect for  others,  and  which  binds  us  to 
God  by  filial  sentiment  and  hn}>e,  —  this 
has  been  repressed,  kept  down  by  es- 
tablishments founded  in  force  :  and  lit- 
erature, in  all  its  departments,  bears,  "wt 
think,  the  traces  of  this  inward  degr^uda/- 
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tion.  We  conceive  that  our  position 
favors  a  juster  and  profounder  estimate 
of  human  nature.  We  mean  not  to 
boast,  but  there  are  fewer  obstructions 
to  that  moral  consciousness,  that  con- 
sciousness of  humanity,  of  which  wc 
have  spoken.  Man  is  not  hidden  from 
us  by  so  many  disguises  as  in  the  Old 
World.  The  essential  equality  of  all 
human  beings,  founded  on  the  posses- 
sion of  a  spiritual,  progressive,  immortal 
nature,  is»  we  hope,  better  understood  ; 
and  nothing  more  than  this  single  con- 
viction is  needed  to  work  the  mightiest 
chan/j^es  in  evcrv  province  of  human  life 
and  of  human  tliou^ht. 

We  have  stated  what  seems  to  us  our 
most  important  distinction.  But  our 
position  has  other  advantages.  The 
mere  circumstance  of  its  being  a  new 
one  gives  reason  to  hope  for  some  new 
intellectual  activity,  some  fresher  views 
of  nature  and  life.  We  are  not  borne 
down  by  the  weight  of  antiquated  insti- 
tutions, time-hallowed  abuses,  and  the 
remnants  of  feudal  barbarism.  The  ab- 
.sence  of  a  rchgious  establishment  is  an 
immense  gain^  as  far  as  originality  of 
mind  is  in  question  ;  for  an  establish- 
ment, however  advantageous  in  other 
respects,  is,  by  its  nature,  hostile  to  dis- 
covery and  progress.  To  keep  the  mind 
where  it  is,  to  fasten  the  notions  of  one 
age  on  all  future  time,  is  its  aim  and 
proper  business  ;  and  if  it  happened,  as 
has  generally  been  the  case,  to  grow  up 
in  an  age  of  strife  and  passion,  when,  as 
history  demonstrates,  the  church  was 
overrun  with  error,  it  cannot  but  per- 
petuate darkness  and  mental  bondage. 
Among  us,  Intellect,  though  far  from 
being  free,  has  broken  some  of  the 
chains  of  other  countries,  and  is  more 
likeJy,  we  conceive,  to  propose  to  itself 
its  legitimate  object,  truth,  —  everlast- 
ing and  universal  truth. 

We  have  no  thought  of  speaking  con- 
temptuously of  the  literature  of  the  Old 
tWorld.  It  is  our  daily  nutriment.  We 
eel  our  debt  to  be  immense  to  the 
|lonous  company  of  pure  and  wise 
ninds  which  in  foreign  lands  have  be- 

cathcd  us  in  writing  their  choicest 
bough  ts  and  holiest  feelings.      Still,  we 

1  that  all  existing  literature  has  been 
duced  under  influences  which  have 
Necessarily  mixed  with  it  much  error 
Bind  corruption  ;  and  that  the  whole  of  it 
light  to  pass,  and  mu^t  pass,  under  rig- 


orous  review.     For  example,  we  thiaL 
that  the  history  of  the  human  race  is  to  * 
rewritten.     Men  imbued  with  the  preji 
dices  which  thrive   under  aristocracii 
and  state  religions  cannot  understand  i 
Past  ages,  with  their  great  events 
great  men,  are  to  undergo,  we  think, 
new  trial,  and  to  yield  new  results.    It 
plain  that  history  is  already  viewed  w 
der  new  aspects,  and  wc  believe  that  ' 
true  principles  for  studying  and  writi; 
it  are  to  be  unfolded  here,  at  least 
rapidly  as  in  other  countries.     It  seci 
to  us  that  in  hteralure  an  immense  wi 
is  yet  to  be  done.     The  most  inlercsti; 
questions  to  mankind  are  yet  in  debate 
Great  principles  are  yet  to  be  settled  * 
criticism,   in   morals,    in  politics ;   ai 
above  all,  the  true  cJiaracter  of  religi* 
is  to  be  rescued  from  the  disguises  ai 
corruptions  of  ages.     We  want  a  ref< 
mation.     We  want  a  literature,  in  whii 
genius   will    pay  supreme   If   not  un( 
vided  homage  to  truth  and  %^iriuc 
which  the  childish  admiration  of  what 
has  been  called  greatness  will  give  place 
to  a  wise  moral  judgment ;  which 
breathe   reverence   for    the    mind, 
elevating  thoughts  of  God.     The   p; 
which    this   country  is  to  bear  in  this 
great    intellectual    reform   we   presume 
not  to  predict.      We  feel»  however,  that, 
if  true  to  itself,  it  will  have  the  gloi 
and  happiness  of  giving  new  impuf 
to  the  human  mi  no.     Tliis  is  our  cl 
ished  hope.     We  should  have  no  h 
to  encourage  native  literature,  did 
not  hope  that  it  would  become  insli 
with   a  new  spirit.     We  cannot  adi 
the  thought  that  this  country^  is  lo 
only  a   repetition   of    the    Old    Worl 
We  delight  to  beHeve  that  God,  in  tl 
fulness  of  time,  has  brought  a  new  coi 
tinent  to  light,  in  order  tnat  the  hui 
mind  should  move  here  with  a  new  fi 
dom,  should  frame  new  social  institu^ 
tions,   should   explore   new   paths,   and 
reap  new  harvests.     We  are  accustom* 
to  estimate   nations  by  their    creati 
energies ;   and  w^e   shail  blush  for 
country  if,  in  circumstances  so  pcci 
iar,  original,  and  creative,  it  shall 
isfy  itself  with  a  passive  reception  ai 
mechanical  reiteration  of  the  though! 
of  strangers. 

We  have  now  completed  our  remarks 
on  the  importance  of  a  native  literature. 
The  next  great  topic  is.  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing it.     And  here  our  limits  forbid  us 
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yet  we  cannot  pass  it  over 
Qce.  A  primary  and  essential 
the  improvement  of  our  litera- 
ihat*  as  a  people,  we  should  feel 
shrnrlfi  desire  it.  should  de- 
>:;e  it,  and  should 
jc.  it  will  come 
Failed  tur  ;  jrul,  under  this  conviction, 
IT  have  now  labored  to  create  a  want 
lor  It  m  the  community.  We  say  that 
«e  mitsl  call  for  it ;  by  which  we  mean 
aot  merely  that  we  must  invite  it  by  good 
wislics  and  kind  words,  but  must  make 
liberal  provision  for  intellectual  educa- 
tion, Wc  must  enlarge  our  literar>^  in- 
tti|8ti(ms,  secure  more  extensive  and 
ptfofdimd  teaching,  and  furnish  helps  and 
iMtturces  to  men  of  superior  talent  for 
eoftt  »nous  research.     As  yet, 

toel'  ! 'Or,  devoted  to  a  thorough 

iBin»4igmtio{i  and  a  full  development  of 
pisit  5t?Hert??,  is  almost  unknown  among 
i»:  'out  it,  we  shall   certainly 

for  .1%  monuments  of  thought. 

We  boo^:  lA  our  primary  schools.  VV^c 
w^nt  nut vcTsi ties  worthy  of  the  name, 
wiicre  a  man  of  genius  and  literarj'  zeal 
nay  possess  himself  of  all  that  is  yet 
\^^^~  ^  »  -  '-  ri^then  himself  by 
iolcr  cd    minds.      Wc 

lcaoi»  ^v  ^*>>4  .>c  .^.i.vi  that  we  cannot 
ifiisrd  these.  But  it  is  not  so.  We  are 
n^  ctKMJ^h  for  ostentation,  for  intem- 
pemsce,  for  luxury.  W'e  can  lavish 
■nlliocis  dn  fashion,  on  furniture,  on 
dness»  on  our  palaces,  on  our  pleasures  ; 
boi  «re  hare  nothing  to  spend  for  the 
Where  lies  our  poverty  ?  In  the 
t,  or  in  the  soul  ? 
Wc  have  spoken  of  improved  insti- 
fevtiaiis  as  essential  to  an  improved  Itt- 
cCftSBfc*  We  beg,  however,  not  to  be 
labooderstood,  as  if  these  were  invested 
witti  a  creating  power,  or  would  neces- 
sarily yield  the  results  which  we  desire, 
Tb^  are  the  means,  not  causes,  of  ad- 
iaiiC€flieQt  Literature  depends  on  indt- 
I  ceniuv,  and  this,  though  fostered, 
t  De  created  by  outward  helps.  No 
I  mechanism  can  produce  original 
dbooiglii.  .'Vfter  all  the  attempts  to  ex- 
^bia  by  education  the  varieties  of  tntel- 
mOL^  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that 
like  all  the  other  products  of 
hav'e  original  and  indestructible 
cs  ;  that  they  are  not  exempted 
I  ihiU  jgrcat  and  beautiful  law  which 
)BiM  Willi  sCrons  resemblances  as  strong 
#fffillies ;  maaf  of  consequence ^  we  be- 


lieve that  the  men  who  are  to  be  the 
lights  of  the  world  bring  with  them  their 
commission  and  power  from  God,  Still, 
whilst  institutions  cannot  create,  they 
may  and  do  unfold  genius  ;  and,  for 
want  of  them,  great  minds  often  slum- 
ber or  run  to  waste,  whilst  a  still  larger 
class,  who  want  genius,  but  possess  ad- 
mirable powers,  fail  of  that  culture 
through  which  they  might  enjoy  and 
approach  their  more  gifted  brethren, 

A  people,  as  we  have  said,  are  to  give 
aid  to  literature  by  founding  wise  and 
enlarged  institutions.  They  may  do 
much  more.  They  may  exert  a  nobler 
patronage.  By  cherishing  in  their  own 
breasts  the  love  of  truth,  virtue,  and 
freedom,  they  may  do  much  to  nurse 
and  kindle  genius  in  its  favored  posses- 
sors. There  is  a  constant  reaction  be- 
tween a  community  and  the  great  minds 
which  spring  up  within  it,  and  they  form 
one  another.  In  truth,  great  minds  are 
developed  more  by  the  spirit  and  char- 
acter of  the  people  to  which  they  belong 
than  by  all  other  causes.  Thus,  a  free 
spirit,  a  thirst  for  new  and  higher  knowl- 
edge in  a  community,  does  infinitely 
more  for  literature  than  the  most  splen- 
did benefactions  under  despotism.  A 
nation  under  any  powerful  excitement 
becomes  fruitful  of  talent.  Among  a 
people  called  to  discuss  great  questions, 
to  contend  for  great  interests,  to  make 
great  sacrifices  for  die  public  weal,  we 
always  find  new  and  unsuspected  ener- 
gies of  thought  brought  out.  A  mcr- 
€enar>%  selfish,  luxurious  sensual  people, 
toiling  only  to  secure  the  pleasures  of 
sloth,  will  often  communicate  their  owti 
softness  and  baseness  to  the  superior 
minds  which  dwell  among  them.  In 
this  impure  atmosphere  the  celestial 
spark  burns  dim  ;  and  well  will  it  be  if 
God's  great  gift  of  genius  be  not  impi- 
ously prostittited  to  lust  and  crime. 

In  conformity  with  the  ^news  now 
stated,  we  believe  that  literature  is  to  be 
carried  forward,  here  and  elsewhere, 
chiefly  by  some  new  and  powerful  im- 
pulses communicated  to  society  ;  and  it 
is  a  question  naturally  suggested  by  this 
discussion,  from  what  impulse,  principle, 
e.xcitement,  the  highest  action  of  the 
mind  may  now  be  expected.  When  we 
look  back,  we  see  rliat  literature  has 
been  originated  and  modified  by  a  vari- 
ety of  principles ;  by  patriotism  and 
national  /ceJin^,   by  revercace  lor  aa- 
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tiquity^  by  the  spirit  of  innovation,  by 
enthusiasm,  by  scepticism,  by  the  pas* 
sion  for  fame,  by  romantic  love,  and  by 
political  and  religious  convulsions.  Now, 
we  do  not  expect  from  these  causes  any 
higher  action  of  the  mind  than  they  have 
vet  produced.  Perhaps  most  of  them 
have  spent  their  force.  The  ver\*  im- 
provements of  society  seem  to  forbid 
the  manifestation  of  their  former  energ>'. 
For  example,  the  patriotism  of  antiquity 
and  the  sexual  love  of  chivalrous  ages, 
which  inspired  so  much  of  the  old  htera- 
lurcj  are  now  seen  to  be  feverish  and 
vicious  excesses  of  natural  principles, 
and  have  gone,  we  trust*  never  to  re- 
turn. 

Are  we  asked,  lhen»  to  what  impulse 
or  power  we  look  for  a  higher  literature 
than  has  yet  existed  ?  We  answer,  to  a 
new  action  or  development  of  the  relig- 
Sous  principle.  This  remark  will  prob- 
ably sui-prise  not  a  few  of  our  read  el's. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  energy  with 
which  this  principle  is  to  act  on  the  in- 
tellect is  hardly  suspected.  Men  identifv 
religion  with  superstition,  with  fanati- 
cism, with  the  common  fonns  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  seeing  it  arrayed  against 
intellect,  leagued  with  oppression,  fet- 
tering inquir>',  and  incapable  of  being 
blended  with  the  sacred  dictates  of  rea- 
son and  conscience,  they  see  in  its  prog- 
ress only  new  encroachments  on  free 
and  enhghtcned  thinking.  Still  man's 
relation  to  God  is  the  great  quickening 
truth,  throwing  all  other  truths  into  in- 
significanceT  and  a  truth  which,  however 
obscured  and  paralyzed  by  the  many 
errors  which  ignorance  and  fraud  have 
hitherto  linked  with  it,  h.is  ever  been 
a  chief  spring  of  human  improvement. 
We  look  to  it  as  the  true  life  of  the  in- 
tellect. No  man  can  be  just  to  himself 
— ^can  comprehend  his  own  existence, 
can  put  forth  all  his  powers  with  an 
heroic  confidence,  can  deser\*e  to  be  the 
guide  and  inspirer  of  other  minds  — till 
he  has  risen  to  communion  with  the 
Supreme  .Mind  :  till  he  feels  his  filial 
connection  with  the  Universal  Parent ; 
till  he  regards  himself  as  the  recipient 
and  minister  of  the  Infinite  Spirit ;  till  he 
feels  his  consecration  to  tlie  ends  which 
religion  unfolds  ;  till  he  rises  above  hu- 
man opinion,  and  is  moved  by  a  higher 
impulse  than  fame. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen 
that  our  chief  hopes  of  an  improved 
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literature  rest  on  our  hopes  of  an 
proved   rehgion*      From    the   prevalent 
theology  which  has  come  down  to  us 
from  the  dark  ages,  we  hope  nothing. 
It  has  done  its  best.     All  that  can  etdw 
up  under  its  sad  shade  has  already  been 
brought  forth,     it  wraps  the  divine  nat- 
ure and  human  nature  in  impenetrabll " 
gloom.      It  overlays   Christianity   witfc 
technical,  arbitrar)'  dogmas.     True  faitf 
is  of  another  hneage.     It  comes  fron 
the  same  source  with  reason,  conscience^! 
and  our  best  aflfections,  and  is  in  haivj 
mony  with  them  all.     True  faith  is « 
tially  a  moral  tonWctiou  :  a  confxd 
in    the    reality   and    immutablenea 
moral  distinctions;  a  contidence  in  dis^ 
interested  virtue  or  in   spiritual    excel- 
lence as  the  supreme  good  ;  a  confidence 
in   God   as    its  fountain  and  Almighty 
Friend^  and  in  Jesus  Christ  as  hav' 
lived   and   died   to   breathe  it   into 
soul  \  a  confidence  in  its  power,  triumph 
and  immortality  ;  a  confidence,  thmug 
which   outward    changes,    obstructions," 
disasters,  sufferings,  are  overcome,  or 
rather  made  instruments  of  perfcctid 
Such  a  faith,  unfolded  freely  and  pen 
fully,    must    **  work    mightdy "   on 
intellect   as   well   as   on    pnictice, 
reveahng   to   us   the    supreme   pur 
of  the  Creator,  it  places  us,  as  it  were^| 
in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  from  w  hicli 
t!ie  harmonics,  true  relations,  and  bright 
est  aspect  of  things  are  discerned,     \i 
unites   calmness   and    enthusiasm, 
the  concord  of  these  seemingly  bostiii 
elements   is   essential    to   the   full 
healtliy  action  of  the  creative  powers  ( 
the  soul     It  opens  the  eye  to  beauty 
and  the  heart  to  love.     Literature ♦  under 
this   influence,  will  become  more  ingen-^H 
nous  and  single-hearted  ;   will  penetrattfH 
farther  into  the  soul  ;  will  tin*!  new  in* 
tcrpretations   of  nature  and   hfe ;    will 
breathe  a  martyrs  love  of  truth,  tem^j 
pered  with  a  never- failing  charily;  and 
whilst  sympal hiding  with  all  human  suf* 
fering,  will  still  be  jjervaded  by  a  health- 
ful cheerfidncss,  and  will   often    break 
forth   in   tones  of  irrepressible  joy,  re- 
sponsive to  that   happiness  which  fills 
(jO(Ps  universe. 

We  cannot  close  our  remarks  00  the , 
means  of  an  improved  literature  withouli 
offering  one  suggestion-     We  earnestly 
recommend  to  our  educated  men  a  mo 
extensive  acquaintance  with   the   intel*' 
lectual    labors  of    continental   Ettiope. 
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_  fft  confined  too  much  to 
Enpfith  boolcs,  and  especially  to  the 
Mfc  ittreiil  publications  of  Great  Brit- 
m  lo  tliis  we  err.  We  ought  to  know 
llef!it3' rrnt  modes  of  viewinff  and  dis- 
subiects  in  different  na- 
Loula  be  able  to  compare 
{  the  highest  minds  in  a 
I  circumstances.  Nothing 
ia%uff  m«>fe  our  own  intellectual  inde- 
ftvoe  *iid  aciiwity.  Let  English  lit- 
he ever  so  fruitful  and  profound, 
ibatikl  still  impi:>verish  ourselves  by 
it  cHtr  sole  nutriment.  We  fear, 
that  at  the  present  moment 
books  want  much  which  we 
The  intellect  of  that  nation  is 
now  to  what  are  called  practical 
'ul  subjects.  Physical  science 
litnrard,  and,  what  is  very  encour- 
It  lA  jtpread  with  unexampled  zeal 
^h  a!I  ( I.issts  of  the  community* 
Abtttes  •  ment,  of  the   police, 

of  iJie  p  .  of  charit>%  of  poor- 

fanm,  aad  corn-laws,  are  lahonously  ex- 
piom{-  General  education  is  improved. 
ScJeoce  is  applied  to  the  arts  with  briU 
Int  laccess.  We  see  much  good  in 
pnma^  liur  wc  find  little  profound 
mwf^M  thinking  expressed  in  the 
re.  The  noblest 
receive  little  at- 
-rr  m  :i|mnst  total  indif- 
iatr^  tiectuil  .md  moral  science, 

la  L*».;i^iui  there  is  a  great  want  of 
pMoin>phy>  tn  the  true  sense  of  that 
wtmL  If  we  '-^T^^in**  her  reviews,  in 
¥Mkk  tt^di  '  >  1 1  DC  t  ua)  power  of 

te  fiJtion   is  4,  we  meet  per- 

fitt;.  of    criticism,   which 

.mt  of  great  and  gen- 
la    estimating  works  of 
no  ethical  work  of  any 
iter  to  be  compared 
nindo,  entitled  *'  Du 
1 ;"  and,  although 
I  or  the  rash  gen- 
'd   and   eloquent 
which  his  mela- 
a^f.iK'^n   u\   f  iris  is,  in  our  esti» 
a  better  presage  than  ihe  lethargy 
prrvails  on  such  topics  in  Eng- 
lo    these    remarks   we    have   no 
fio    r'*.t,r...  1^'r    rt^c    literature   of 
as  a  wholCt  we 
rnonument  of  the 
I  mt^icl      ^V'c   rejoice   in  our  dc- 
IriMn    England,  and  esteem  our 
neas  W  Iter  work«  of  science  and 
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genius  as  among  our  high  privileges. 
Nor  do  we  feel  as  if  her  strength  were 
spent.  We  see  no  wrinkles  on  her 
brow,  no  decrepitude  in  her  step.  At 
this  moment  she  has  authors,  especially 
in  poetry  and  fiction,  whose  names  are 
**  familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household 
words/'  and  who  can  never  perish  but 
with  her  language.  Still,  we  think  that 
at  present  her  intellect  is  laboring  more 
for  herself  than  for  mankind,  and  that 
our  scholars,  if  they  would  improve  our 
literature,  should  cultivate  an  intimacy 
not  only  with  that  of  England,  but  of 
continental  Europe. 

We  have  now  finished  our  remarks 
on  the  importance  and  means  of  an  im- 
proved literature  among  ourselves.  Are 
we  asked  what  we  hope  in  this  particular  ? 
We  answer,  much.  We  see  reasons  for 
anticipating  an  increased  and  more  effi- 
cient direction  of  talent  to  this  object 
But  on  these  we  cannot  enlarge.  There 
is,  however,  one  ground  of  expectation, 
to  which  we  will  call  a  moment's  atten<» 
tion.  We  apprehend  that  literature  is 
to  make  progress  through  an  important 
change  in  society,  which  civihzation  and 
good  institutions  are  making  more  and 
more  apparent  It  seems  to  us  that, 
through  these  causes,  political  life  is 
less  and  less  regarded  as  the  only  or 
chief  sphere  for  su|>erior  minds,  and 
that  influence  and  honor  are  more  and 
more  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  liter* 
ary  and  thinking  men.  Of  consequence, 
more  and  more  of  the  intellect  of  com- 
munities is  to  be  driiwn  to  literature. 
The  distinction  between  antiquity  and 
the  present  times,  in  respect  to  the  im- 
portance attached  to  political  life,  seems 
to  us  .striking;  and  it  is  not  an  acci- 
dental difference,  but  founded  on  per- 
manent causes  which  are  to  operate  with 
increased  power.  In  ancient  times,  every 
thing,  abroad  and  at  home,  threw  men 
upon  the  public,  and  generated  an  in- 
tense thirst  for  political  power.  On  the 
contrar)',  the  improvement  of  later  pe- 
riods inclines  men  to  give  importance  to 
literature.  For  example,  the  instability 
of  the  ancient  republics,  the  unsettled 
relations  of  different  classes  of  society, 
the  power  of  demagogues  and  orators, 
the  intensity  of  factions,  the  want  of 
moral  and  religious  restraints,  the  want 
of  some  regular  organ  for  expressing  the 
public  mind,  the  want  of  precedents  atid 
precise  hws  for  the  courts  of  justke, — 
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these  and  other  circumstances  ^ve  to 
the  ancient  citizen  a  feeling  as  if  revo- 
lutions and  convulsions  were  inseparable 
from  society,  turned  his  mind  with  un- 
remitting anxiety  to  public  affairs,  and 
made  a  participation  of  political  power 
an  important,  if  not  an  essential,  means 
of  personal  safety.  Again,  the  ancient 
citizen  had  no  home,  in  our  sense  of  the 
word.  He  lived  in  the  market,  the  forum, 
the  place  of  general  resort,  and  of  course 
his  attention  was  very  much  engrossed 
by  affairs  of  state.  Again,  religion, 
which  now  more  than  all  thin^  throws 
a  man  upon  himself,  was  in  ancient  times 
a  public  concern,  and  turned  men  to  po- 
litical life.  The  religion  of  the  heart  and 
closet  was  unknown.  The  relation  of  the 
gods  to  particular  states  was  their  most 
prominent  attribute ;  and  to  conciliate 
their  favor  to  the  community,  the  chief 
end  of  worship.  Accordingly,  religion 
consisted  chiefly  in  public  and  national 
rites.  In  Rome,  the  highest  men  in  the 
state  presided  at  the  autar,  and,  adding 
to  their  other  titles  that  of  Supreme 
Pontiff,  performed  the  most  solemn 
functions  of  the  priesthood.  Thus  the 
whole  strength  of  the  religious  principle 
was  turned  into  political  channels.  The 
gods  were  thought  to  sustain  no  higher 
ofRce  than  a  political  one,  and  of  conse- 
quence this  was  esteemed  the  most  glo- 
rious for  men.  Once  more,  in  ancient 
times  political  rank  was  vastly  more  effi- 
cient, whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  than 
at  present,  and  of  consequence  was  the 
object  of  a  more  insatiable  ambition.  It 
was  almost  the  only  way  of  access  to  the 
multitude.    The  public  man  held  a  sway 


over  opinion,  over  his  country,  perhaos 
over  foreign  states,  now  unknown.  It  is 
the  influence  of  the  press  and  of  good 
institutions  to  reduce  the  importance  of 
the  man  of  office.  In  proportion  as  pri- 
vate individuals  can  act  on  the  public 
mind;  in  proportion  as  a  people  read, 
think,  and  have  the  means  of  expressing 
and  enforcing  their  opinions ;  in  propor- 
tion as  laws  become  fixed,  known,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  moral  sense  of  the 
community ;  in  proportion  as  the  inter- 
est of  the  state,  the  principles  of  acknin- 
istration,  and  all  public  measures  are 
subjected  to  free  and  familiar  discussion, 
government  becomes  a  secondary  influ- 
ence. The  power  passes  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  think,  write,  and  spread 
their  minds  far  and  wide.  Accordingly, 
literature  is  to  become  more  and  more 
the  instrument  of  swaying  men,  of  doing 
good,  of  achieving  fame.  The  contrast 
between  ancient  and  modern  times,  in 
the  particulars  now  stated,  is  too  obvious 
to  need  illustration,  and  our  great  infer- 
ence is  equally  clear.  The  vast  improve- 
ments which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  have 
taken  place  in  social  order,  in  domestic 
life,  in  religion,  in  knowledge,  all  con- 
spire to  one  result,  all  tend  to  introduce 
other  and  higher  influences  than  political 
power,  and  to  give  to  that  form  of  intel- 
lectual effort  which  we  call  literature  do- 
minion over  human  affairs.  Thus  truth, 
we  apprehend,  is  more  and  more  felt: 
and  from  its  influence,  joined  with  our 
peculiar  condition  and  free  institutions, 
we  hope  for  our  country  the  happiness 
and  glory  of  a  pure,  deep,  rich,  beautiful, 
and  ennobling  literature. 
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[i.  Fourth  Annual  Report  to  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  read  and  accepted  May  a6,  iSa9, 
with  the  Addresses  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

a.  The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Temperance,  presented  January  38,  1829. 

3.  First  Annual  Report  of  the  General  Union  for  Pro- 
moting the  Observance  ol  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath, adopted  May  la,  1839] 

We  have  aflixed  to  this  article  the 
titles  of  several  reports  of  societies,  not 
so  much  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  merits  oi  Xht  several  institutions 


whose  labors  they  celebrate,  as  with  the 
more  general  design  of  offering  some 
remarks  on  the  disposition  which  now 
prevails  to  form  associations,  and  to  ac- 
complish all  objects  by  organized  masses. 
A  difference  ot  opinion  on  this  point  has 
begim  to  manifest  itself,  and  murmurs 
against  the  countless  societies  which 
modestly  solicit  or  authoritatively  claim 
our  aid,  which  now  assail  us  with  fair 
promises  of  the  good  which  they  pur- 
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and  now  with  rhetorical  encomi- 
on  the  li^ood  they  have  done,  begin 
Ic  forth  from  the   judicious  and 
disposed,  as  well  as  from  the  qiieru- 
us  ana  selfish.    These  doubts  and  com- 
ilaints,    however,   are    most   frequently 
ixcited  by  particular  cases  of  unfair  or 
[jurious   operations   in   societies.      As 
et    no   general    principles   have  been 
itablished,  by  which  the  value  of  this 
iode  of  action   may  be  determined,  or 
e  relative  claims  of  different  associa- 
may  be  weigh ed«      We  will    not 
lisc  to  supply  the  deficiency,  but  we 
10  furnish  some  help  to  a  sounder 
_   icnt  than  yet  prevails  on  the  subject 
l*hat  the  subject  deser\'cs  attention, 
man  who  observes  the  signs  of  the 
les  can  doubt.     Its  importance  forces 
\tM  on  the  reflecting.     In  truth,  one  of 
le  most  remarkable  circumstances  or 
alures  of  our  age  is  the  energy  with 
hich  the  principle  of  combination^  or 
action  by  joint  forces*  by  associated 
mb*rs,  is  manifesting  itself,     it  may 
said,  without  much  exaggeration,  that 
:ry  thing  is  done   now  by  societies, 
have  learned  what  wonders  can  Ije 
:complished  in  certain  cases  by  union, 
d  seem  to  think  tliat  union  is  compe- 
to  every  thing.     You  can  scarcely 
mc  an  obfect  for  which  some  institu- 
has  not  been  formed.     Would  men 
•cad  one  set  of  opinions  or  crush  an- 
?     They  make  a  society.     Would 
ey  improve  the  penal  code^  or  relieve 
lir   debtors  ?      They   make   societies, 
ould  they  encourage   agriculture,    or 
anufactures   or  science?     They  make 
cieties.     Would  one  class  encourage 
»rse-racing,    and    another   discourage 
Ting  on  Sunday  .•*     They  form  soci- 
We  have  immense   institutions 
ipreading  over  the  country,  combining 
hosts  for  particular  objects.     We  have 
Inute  ramifications  of  these  societies, 
netrating  everywhere  except  through 
iC  poor-house,  and  conveying  resources 
im  the  domestic,  the  laborer,  and  even 
the  child,  to  the  central  treasury.     This 
principle  of  association   is  wortliv  the 
iltcntion  of  the  philosopher,  who  simply 
fns  to  understand  society  and  its  most 
werful  springs-     To  the  philanthropist 
and  the  Christian  it  is  exceedingly  in- 
teresting, for  it  is  a  mighty  engine,  and 
us  I  act  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  to 
in  extent  which  no  man  can  foresee  or 
comprehend. 


It  is  very  easy,  we  conceive,  to  explain 
this  great  development  of  the  principle 
of  co-operation.  The  main  cause  is,  the 
immense  facility  given  to  intercourse  by 
modern  improvements,  by  increased  com* 
merce  and  travelling,  by  the  post-office, 
by  the  steam-boat,  ancl  especially  by 
the  press,  —  by  newspapers,  periodicals, 
tracts,  and  other  publications.  Through 
these  means,  men  of  one  mind,  through 
a  whole  country^  easily  understand  one 
another,  and  easily  act  together.  The 
grand  mana*uvre  to  which  Napoleon 
owed  his  victories — we  mean  the  con- 
centration of  great  numbers  on  a  single 
ptjint  —  is  now  placed  within  the  reach 
of  all  parties  and  sects.  It  may  be  said 
that  by  facilities  of  intercourse,  men  are 
brought  svithin  one  another's  attraction, 
and  become  arranged  according  to  their 
respective  affinities.  Those  who  have 
one  great  object  find  one  another  out 
through  a  vast  extent  of  country,  join 
their  forces,  settle  their  mode  of  opera- 
tion, and  act  together  with  the  uniiorm- 
ity  of  a  disciphned  army.  So  exten- 
sive have  coalitions  become,  through  the 
facihties  now  described,  and  so  various 
and  rapid  are  the  means  of  communi- 
cation, that,  when  a  few  leaders  have 
agreed  on  an  object,  an  impulse  may  be 
given  in  a  month  to  the  whole  country, 
whole  states  may  be  deluged  with  tracts 
and  other  publications,  and  a  voice  like 
that  of  many  waters  be  called  forth  from 
immense  and  widely  separated  multi- 
tudes. Here  is  a  new  jxjwcr  brought  to 
bear  on  society,  and  it  is  a  great  moral 
question  how  it  ought  to  he  viewed^ 
and  what  duties  it  imposes. 

That  this  mode  of  action  has  advan- 
tages and  recommendations  is  very  ob- 
vious. The  principal  arguments  m  its 
favor  mav  be  stated  in  a  few  words. 
Men,  it  \%  justly  said,  can  do  jointly 
what  they  cannot  do  singly.  The  union 
of  minds  and  hands  works  wonders. 
Men  grow  efficient  by  concentrating 
their  powers.  Joint  effort  conquers  nat- 
ure, hews  through  mountains,  rears  pyr- 
amids, dikes  out  the  ocean.  Man,  left 
to  himself,  living  without  a  fellow*  —  if 
he  could  indeed  so  hve,  ^ — would  be  one 
of  the  weakest  of  creatures.  Associated 
with  his  kind,  he  gains  dominion  over  the 
strongest  animals,  over  the  earth  and  the 
sea.  and,  by  his  growing  knowledge,  may 
be  said  to  obtain  a  kind  of  property  in  the 
universe. 
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Nor  is  this  all.  Men  not  only  accu- 
mulate power  by  union,  but  j^n  warmth 
and  earnestness.  The  heart  is  kindled. 
An  electric  communication  is  estab- 
lished between  those  who  are  brought 
nigh  and  bound  to  each  other  in  com- 
mon labors.  Man  droops  in  solitude. 
No  sound  excites  him  like  the  voice  of 
his  fellow-creature.  The  mere  sight  of 
a  human  countenance,  brightened  with 
strong  and  generous  emotion,  gives  new 
strength  to  act  or  suffer.  Union  not 
only  brings  to  a  point  forces  which  be- 
fore existed,  and  which  were  ineffectual 
through  separation,  but,  by  the  feeling 
and  interest  which  it  rouses,  it  becomes 
a  creative  principle,  calls  forth  new 
forces,  and  gives  the  mind  a  conscious- 
ness of  powers  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  unknown. 

We  have  here  given  the  common 
arguments  by  which  the  disposition  to 
association  is  justified  and  recommend- 
ed. They  mav  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words ;  namely,  that  our  social  princi- 
ples and  relations  are  the  great  springs 
of  improvement,  and  of  vigorous  and 
efficient  exertion.  That  there  is  much 
truth  in  this  representation  of  the  influ- 
ences of  society  we  at  once  feel.  That, 
without  impulses  and  excitements  from 
abroad,  without  sympathies  and  com- 
munication with  our  fellow-creatures,  we 
should  gain  nothing  and  accomplish  noth- 
ing, we  mean  not  to  deny.  Still,  we  appre- 
hend that  on  this  subject  there  is  a  want 
of  accurate  views  and  just  discrimination. 
We  apprehend  that  the  true  use  of  so- 
ciety is  not  sufficiently  understood  ;  that 
the  chief  benefit  which  it  is  intended  to 
confer,  and  the  chief  danger  to  which 
it  exposes  us,  are  seldom  weighed,  and 
that  errors  or  crude  opinions  on  these 
points  deprive  us  of  many  benefits  of 
our  social  connections.  These  topics 
have  an  obvious  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  this  article.  It  is  plain  that  the  bet- 
ter we  understand  the  true  use,  the  chief 
benefit,  and  the  chief  peril  of  our  social 
principles  and  relations,  the  better  we 
shall  DC  prepared  to  judge  of  associa- 
tions which  are  offered  to  our  patron- 
age. On  these  topics,  then,  we  propose 
first  to  give  our  views  ;  and  in  so  doing 
we  shall  allow  ourselves  a  considerable 
latitude,  because,  in  our  judgment,  the 
influences  of  society  at  present  tend 
strongly  to  excess,  and  especially  men- 
ace that  individuality  of  character  for 


which  they  can  yield  no  adeqwite  com- 
pensation. 

The  great  principle  from  which  we 
start  in  this  preliminary  discussion,  and 
in  which  all  our  views  of  the  topics 
above  proposed  are  involved,  may  be 
briefly  expressed.  It  is  this :  —  Society 
is  chiefly  important  as  it  ministers  ta 
and  calls  forth,  intellectoal  and  moral 
energy  and  freedom.  Its  action  on  the 
individual  is  beneficial  in  proportion  as 
it  awakens  in  him  a  power  to  act  on 
himself,  and  to  control  or  withstand  the 
social  influences  to  which  he  is  at  first 
subjected.  Society  serves  us  by  fur- 
nishing objects,  occasions,  materials, 
excitements,  through  which  the  whole 
soul  may  be  brought  into  vigorous  ex- 
ercise, may  acquire  a  consciousness  of 
its  free  and  responsible  nature,  may  be- 
come a  law  to  itself,  and  may  rise  to  the 
happiness  and  dignity  of  framing  and 
improving  itself  without  limit  or  end 
Inward,  creative  energy  is  the  highest 
good  which  accrues  to  us  from  our 
social  principles  and  connections.  The 
mind  is  enriched,  not  by  what  it  pas- 
sively receives  from  others,  but  by  its 
own  action  on  what  it  receives.  We 
would  especially  affirm  of  virtue  that  it 
does  not  consist  in  what  we  inherit,  or 
what  comes  to  us  from  abroad.  It  is  of 
inward  growth,  and  it  grows  by  nothing 
so  much  as  by  resistance  of  foreign  in- 
fluences, by  acting  from  our  deliberate 
convictions,  in  opposition  to  the  princi- 
ples of  s^Tnpathy  and  imitation.  Ac- 
cording to  these  views,  our  social  nature 
and  connections  are  means.  Inward 
power  is  the  end,  —  a  power  which  is 
to  triumph  over  and  control  the  influence 
of  society. 

We  are  told  that  we  owe  to  society 
our  most  valuable  knowledge.  And  true 
it  is,  that  were  we  cast  from  birth  into 
solitude  we  should  grow  up  in  brutal 
ignorance.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the 
knowledge  which  we  receive  is  of  little 
value  any  farther  than  it  is  food  and 
excitement  to  intellectual  action.  Its 
worth  is  to  be  measured  by  the  energy 
with  which  it  is  sought  and  employed. 
Knowledge  is  noble,  in  proportion  as  it 
is  prolific, —r  in  proportion  as  it  quick- 
ens the  mind  to  the  acauisition  of  higher 
truth.  Let  it  be  rested  in  passively,  and 
it  profits  us  nothing.  Let  the  judgment 
of  others  be  our  trust,  so  that  we  cease 
to  ludge  for  ourselves,  and  the  intellect 
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degraded  into  a  worthless  machine. 

iThe  dignity  of  the  mind  is  to  be  csti- 

nated  by  the  energ)*  of  its  efforts  for 

[ts  own  enlargemenL     It  becomes  heroic 

rhcn  it  reverences  itself  and  asserts  its 

ffreedom  in  a  cowardly  and  servile  age ; 

rhen   it    withstands  society   through   a 

Jm  but  invincible  love  of  truth,  and 

consciousness  of  the  dignity  and  pro- 

Tcssiveness  of  its  powers. 

The    indispetisable   necessity  of    in- 

itniction  from  our  fellow-crealures  we 

no  degree   question.      But  perhaps 

ew  are  aware  how  imperfect  are   the 

inceptions  received  from  the  best  in- 

uctor,  and  how  much  must  be  done 

by  our  own   solitarj'   thinking   to  give 

them  consistency  and  vividness.     It  may 

fie   doubted   whether  a  fellow- creature 

lean  ever  impart  to  us  apprehensions  of 

la  complex  subject  which  are  altogether 

I  just.     Be  the  teacher  ever  so  unerring, 

lljJs   languajje   can   hardly  communicate 

lilis  mind  with  entire  precision;  for  few 

l^ords  awaken  exactly  the  same  thoughts 

different  men.     The  views  which  we 

Ifeceivc  from  the  most  gifted  beings  are 

%\  best  an  approximation  to  truth.     We 

tbave  spoken  of  unerring  teachers  ;  but 

Ivhere  are  these  to  be  found  ?   Our  daily 

(intercourse  is  with  fallible  beings,  most 

of  whom  are  undisciplined  in  intellect, 

'  t'       '       ^  of  prejudice,  and  unconscious 

►wn   spiritual   energies.      The 

k  t>^u«iiiai  condition  of  intellectual  prog- 

Ircss   in   such  a  world  is  the  resistance 

|of   social  influences,  or  of  impressions 

rom  our  fellow-beings. 

What  we  have  said  of  inteUectuaJ  is 

|siiU  more  true  of  moral  progress.     No 

]iaman  being  exists  whose  character  can 

roposed  as  a  faultless  model.      But, 

1  a  perfect  individual  be  found,  we 

bould  only  injure  ourselves  by  indis- 

Timinate,  servile  imitation ;    for   much 

Iwhich  is  good  in  another  is  good  in  him 

ialone.  belongs  to  his  peculiar  constitu- 

Ition,  has  been  the  growth  of  his  peculiar 

Eexperience,  is  harmonious  and  beautiful 

lonJy  in  combination  with  his  other  at- 

Itributes,  and  would  be  unnatural,  awk- 

Iward^  and  forced  in  a  servile  imitator. 

[The  very  strength  of  emotion  which  in 

lotie  man  is  virtue  in  another  would  be 

fdefect;  for  virtue  depends  on  the  bal- 

nce  which  exists  between  the  various 

principles  of  the  soul ;  and  that  intense* 

.  of  feeling  which,  when  joined  with 

Iforce  of  thought  and  purpose,  is  health- 


ful and  invigorating,  would  prove  a  dis- 
ease, or  might  approach  insanity,  in  a 
weak  and  "sensitive  mind.  No  man 
should  part  with  his  individuality,  and 
aim  to  become  another.  No  process  is 
so  fatal  as  tliat  which  wouJd  cast  all 
men  into  one  mould.  Every  human 
beino[  is  intended  to  have  a  character 
of  his  own,  to  be  what  no  other  is,  to 
do  what  no  other  can  do.  Our  common 
nature  is  to  be  unfolded  in  unbounded 
diversities.  It  is  rich  enough  for  infi- 
nite manifestations.  It  is  to  wear  in- 
numerable forms  of  beauty  and  glory. 
Every  human  being  has  a  work  to  carry 
on  within,  duties  to  perform  abroad,  in* 
fiuences  to  exert  which  are  peculiarly 
his,  and  which  no  conscience  but  his 
own  can  teach.  Let  him  not,  then,  en- 
slave his  conscience  to  others,  but  act 
wnth  the  freedom,  strength,  and  dignity 
of  one  whose  highest  law  is  in  his  own 
breast. 

We  know  that  it  may  be  replied  to 
us,  that  Pro\idence,  by  placing  us  at 
birth  in  entire  subjection  to  social  in- 
fluences, has  marked  out  society'  as  the 
creat  instrument  of  determining  the 
human  mind.  The  child,  it  is  said,  is 
plainly  designed  to  receive  passively, 
and  with  unresisting  simplicity,  a  host 
of  impressions,  thoughts,  and  feelings 
from  those  around  him.  This  we  know. 
But  we  know,  too,  that  childhood  is 
not  to  endure  for  ever.  Wc  know  that 
the  impressions,  pleasures,  pains,  which 
throne  and  possess  the  infant  mind,  are 
intended  to  awaken  in  it  an  energy  by 
which  it  is  to  subject  them  to  itself';  by 
which  it  is  to  separate  from  the  crude 
mass  what  is  true  and  pure ;  by  which  it 
is  to  act  upon,  and  modify,  and  throw 
into  new  combinations,  the  materials 
forced  upon  it  originally  by  sensation 
and  society.  It  is  only  by  putting  forth 
this  inward  and  self-forming  power  that 
we  emerge  from  childhood.  He  who 
continues  to  be  passiiely  mouldedpro- 
longs  his  infancy  to  the  tomb.  There 
is  deep  wisdom'  in  the  declaration  of 
Jesus,  that,  to  be  his  disciple,  we  must 
**  hate  father  and  mother ;  ^'  or»  in  other 
words,  that  we  must  surrender  the  preju- 
dices of  education  to  the  new  liglits 
which  God  gives  us ;  that  the  love  of 
truth  must  triumph  over  the  influences 
of  our  best  and  earliest  friends ;  that, 
forsaking  the  maxims  of  society,  we 
must  frame  ourselves  according  to  the 
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standard  of  moral  perfection  set  before 
us  in  the  life,  spirit,  and  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve how  the  Creator,  who  has  sub- 
jected the  child  at  first  to  social  influ- 
ences, has,  even  at  that  age,  provided 
for  its  growing  freedom,  by  inspiring  it 
with  an  overflowing  animation,  an  inex- 
pressible joy,  an  impatience  of  limits,  a 
thirst  for  novelty,  a  delight  in  adventure, 
an  ardent  fancy,  all  suited  to  balance 
the  authority  of^  the  old,  and  gradually 
mingling  with  the  credulity  oi  infancy 
that  questioning,  doubting  spirit,  on 
which  intellectual  progress  chiefly  de- 
pends. 

The  common  opinion  is,  that  our  dan- 

fer  from  society  arises  wholly  from  its 
ad  members,  and  that  we  cannot  easilv 
be  too  much  influenced  by  the  good. 
But,   to  our  apprehension,   there  is  a 

Ceril  in  the  influence  both  of  good  and 
ad.  What  many  of  us  have  chiefly  to 
dread  from  society  is,  not  that  we  snail 
acquire  a  positive  character  of  vice,  but 
that  it  will  impose  on  us  a  negative 
character;  that  we  shall  live  and  die 
passive  beings  ;  that  the  creative  and  self- 
torming  energy  of  the  soul  will  not  be 
called  forth  in  the  work  of  our  improve- 
ment. Our  danger  is,  that  we  shall  sub- 
stitute the  consciences  of  others  for  our 
own,  that  we  shall  paralyze  our  faculties 
through  dependence  on  foreign  guides, 
that  we  shall  be  moulded  from  abroad 
instead  of  determining  ourselves.  The 
pressure  of  society  upon  us  is  constant 
and  almost  immeasurable ;  now  open 
and  direct  in  the  form  of  authoritv  and 
menace,  now  subtile  and  silent  m  the 
guise  of  blandishment  and  promi.se. 
Wliat  mighty  power  is  lodged  in  a  frown 
or  a  smile,  in  the  voice  of  praise  and 
flattery,  in  scorn  or  neglect,  in  public 
opinion,  in  domestic  habits  and  preju- 
dices, in  the  state  and  spirit  of  the  com- 
munity to  which  we  belong  !  Nothing 
escapes  the  cognizance  of  society.  Its 
legislation  extends  even  to  our  dre.ss, 
movements,  features  ;  and  the  individual 
bears  the  traces,  even  in  countenance, 
air,  and  voice,  of  the  social  influences 
amidst  which  he  has  been  plunged.  We 
are  in  great  peril  of  growing  up  slaves 
to  this  exacting,  arbitrary  sovereign  ;  of 
forgetting,  or  never  learning,  our  true 
responsibility  ;  of  living  in  unconscious- 
ness of  that  divine  power  with  which 
we  sure  ii2vested  over  ourselves,  and 


in  which  all  the  dignity  of  our  nature 
is  concentred;  of  overlooking  the  sa- 
credness  of  our  minds,  and  laying  them 
open  to  impressions  from  any  and  all 
who  surround  us.  Resistance  of  this 
foreign  pressure  is  our  only  safeguard, 
and  is  essential  to  virtue.  All  virtue 
lies  in  individual  action,  in  inward 
energy,  in  self-determination.  There  is 
no  moral  worth  in  being  swept  away  by 
a  crowd,  even  towards  the  best  ob- 
jects. We  must  act  from  an  inward 
spring.  The  good  as  well  as  the  bad 
may  injure  us,  if  through  that  intoler- 
ance which  is  a  common  mfirmity  of  the 
good,  they  impose  on  us  authontatively 
their  own  convictions,  and  obstruct  our 
own  intellectual  and  moral  activity.  A 
state  of  society  in  which  correct  habits 
prevail,  may  produce  in  many  a  mechan- 
ical regularity  and  religion  which  is 
any  thing  but  virtue.  Nothing  morally 
great  or  good  springs  from  mere  sym- 
pathy and  imitation.  These  principles 
will  only  for^e  chains  for  us,  and  per- 
petuate our  infancy,  unless  nu>re  and 
more  controlled  and  subdued  by  that 
inward  lawgiver  and  judge,  whose  au- 
thority is  from  God,  and  whose  sway 
over  our  whole  nature  alone  secures  its 
free,  glorious,  and  everlasting  expan- 
sion. 

The  truth  is,  and  we  need  to  feel  it 
most  deeply,  that  our  connection  with 
society,  as  it  is  our  greatest  aid,  so  it  is 
our  greatest  peril.  We  are  in  constant 
danger  of  being  spoiled  of  our  moral 
judgment,  and  of  our  power  over  our- 
selves ;  and,  in  losing  these,  we  lose 
the  chief  prerogatives  of  spiritual  beings. 
We  sink,  as  far  as  mind  can  siiuc 
into  the  world  of  matter,  the  chief 
distinction  of  which  is,  that  it  wants  . 
self-motion,  or  moves  only  from  foreign 
impulse.  The  propensity  in  our  fellow- 
creatures  which  we  have  most  to  dread 
is  that  which,  though  most  severely  con- 
demned by  Jesus,  is  yet  the  most  fre- 
quent infirmity  of  his  followers, —  we 
mean  the  propensity  to  rule,  to  tyrannize, 
to  war  with  the  freedom  of  their  equals, 
to  make  themselves  standards  for  other 
minds,  to  be  lawgivers,  instead  of  breth- 
ren and  friends,  to  their  race.  Our  ^at 
and  most  difiicult  duty,  as  social  beings, 
is,  to  derive  constant  aid  from  society 
without  taking  its  yoke  ;  to  open  our 
minds  to  the  thoughts,  reasonings,  and 
persuasions  of  others,  and  yet  to  hold 
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St   the   sacred  ri^ht  of  pnx-ate  judg- 

enc ;    to   receive    impulses    from    our 

ieUow-beingSt  and    yet  to  act  from  our 

mn  souls  ;  to  sympathize  with  others, 

id  yet  to  determine  our  own  feelings  ; 

act  with  others,  and  yet  to  follow  our 

wn  consciences  ;  to  unite  social  defer- 

mce  and  self-dominion  ;  to  join  moral 

ielf-subsistence  with  social  dependence  ; 

respect  others   without   losing  self- 

spect ;  to  love  our  friends  and  to  rev> 

rcnce    our    superiors,    whilst    our  su- 

reme  homage  is  given  to   that  moral 

rfection  which  no  friend  and  no  supe- 

or  has  realized,  and  which,  if  faithfully 

rsued.   will  often  demand  separation 

m  all  around  us      Such  is  our  great 

►work    as    social    beint;s,    and    to    per- 

[orm    it,  we  should  look   habitually   lo 

esus  Christy  who  was  distinguished  bv 

iothing  more  than  by  moral  indepencl- 

fncc,  —  than  by  resisting  and  overcom- 

the  worid. 

he   reverence  for  our   own    moral 
lature,  on  which  we  have  now  insisted^ 
needs  earnest  and  perpetual  inculcation. 
This  virtue  finds  few  aids  from  abroad. 
All    religions    and   governments    have 
lore  or  less   warred    with    it.      Even 
at  religion   which  came  from  God  to 
ijsc  man  to  a  moral  empire  over  him- 
self, has  been  seized  on  by  the  selfish 
ind  intolerant  principles  or  human  nat- 
LTC.    and   all   its    sanctions   have   been 
ifought  to  bear  against  that  free,  indc- 
|>endent   action  ol    thought   and    con- 
science which  it  was  chiefly  intended  to 
promote.     Jn  truth,  men  need  to  be  in- 
structed in  nothing  more  than  in  what 
'  cy  owe  to  their  own  spiritual  faculties. 
he  sacredness  of  the  moral  principle  in 
evcrjr  human  breast ;  its  divine  right  of 
dommion ;    the  jealousy  with  which    it 
ought  to  be  protected  against  our  own 
passions  and  the  usurpations  of  society ; 
the  watchful  care  with  which  it  should 
be  unfolded^   refined,   and  fortified^  by 
communion  with  ourselves^  with  great 
and   good    minds,   with   that   brightest 
manifestation  of  God.  Jesus  Christ,  and 
with  God  Himself ;  the  awe  with  which 
!u  deliberate  dictates  should  be  heard ; 
the  energy  which  it  may  and  should  put 
forth  in  opposition  to  pleasure  and  pain, 
to  human  frowns  or  smiles  ;  the  sublime 
tranquillity  to  which  it  may  ascend  ;  the 
conscious  union  with  God  which  it  may 
attain,  and  through  which  it  seems  to 
partake    of    his   omnipotence^  —  these 


prerogatives  of  the  moral  nature,  of 
that  element  and  spark  of  divinity  in 
the  soul,  are  almost  forgotten  in  the 
condition  of  servitude  to  which  the 
multitude  are  reduced  by  the  joint  tyr- 
anny of  the  passions  and  of  society. 

It  is  interesting  and  encouraging  to 
observe,  that  the  enslaving  power  of 
society  over  the  mind  is  decreasing, 
through  what  would  seem  at  first  to 
threaten  its  enlargement ;  —  we  mean, 
through  the  extension  of  social  inter- 
course. This  is  a  distinction  of  our 
age,  and  one  of  its  chief  means  of  im- 
provement. Men  are  widening  their 
bounds,  exchanging  thoudus  and  feel- 
ings with  fel!ow-bein.;s  far  and  wide, 
with  inhabitants  of  other  countries,  with 
subjects  of  other  governments,  with  pro- 
fessors of  other  modes  of  faith.  Distant 
nations  are  brought  near,  and  are  acting 
on  one  another  with  a  new  power ;  and 
the  result  is,  that  these  differing  and 
often  hostile  influences  balance  or  neu- 
tralize one  another,  and  almost  compel 
the  intellect  to  act,  to  compare,  to  judge, 
to  frame  itsclL  This  we  deem  an  immense 
benefit  of  the  multiplication  of  books  at 
the  present  day.  The  best  books  con- 
tain errors,  and  deserve  a  very  limited 
trust.  But  wherever  men  of  thought 
and  genius  publish  freely,  they  will  per- 
petually send  forth  new  views,  to  keep 
alive  the  intellectual  action  of  the  world ; 
will  give  a  frequent  shock  to  received 
opinions  ;  will  lead  men  to  contemplate 
great  subjects  from  new  positions,  and 
by  thus  awakening  individual  and  inde- 
pendent energy,  will  work  higher  good 
than  by  the '  knowledge  which  they 
spread/  The  same  effect  H  to  be  an- 
ticipated from  the  study  of  different  lan- 
guages, which  occupies  more  and  more 
space  in  our  systems  of  education  \  and 
we  believe  this  to  be  the  happiest  effect 
A  great  man  used  to  say  that,  in  learn* 
ing  a  new  language,  he  had  gained  a  new 
soul,  so  fresh  and  original  were  the  views 
which  it  opened  to  him.  A  new  Ian* 
guage,  considered  in  itself,  or  without 
reference  to  the  writings  which  it  con- 
tains, seems  to  us  a  valuable  possession. 
on  account  of  the  new  combinations  oi 
thought  which  its  vocabulary  presents ; 
and  when  regarded  as  the  key  to  the 
minds  of  a  people  whose  institutions, 
education,  chmate,  temperament,  relig- 
ion, and  history  differ  from  our  own, 
and  in  whom.,  of  conaequenoc,  our  com- 
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mon  nature  is  taking  a  new  form,  it  is, 
to  one  who  has  power  to  understand  its 
use,  an  invaluable  acquisition.  In  truth, 
we  cannot  express  too  strongly  the  im- 
portance we  attach  to  an  enlarged  inter- 
course with  other  minds,  considered  as 
the  means  of  freeing  and  quickening 
our  own.  This  is  the  chief  good  of  ex- 
tensive institutions  for  education.  They 
place  us  under  diversified  social  influ- 
ences ;  connect  us  with  the  dead  as 
well  as  with  the  living ;  accumulate  for 
us  the  thoughts  of  all  ages  and  na- 
tions ;  take  us  out  of  the  narrow  circle 
of  a  neighborhood,  or  church,  or  com- 
munity ;  make  us  fellow-citizens  with 
the  friends  of  truth  under  the  whole 
heaven,  and,  through  these  various  and 
often  hostile  influences,  aid  and  en- 
courage us  to  that  independent  moral 
judgment  and  intellectual  discrimination 
oy  which  our  views  are  more  and  more 
purified  and  enlarged. 

We  regret  that  religion  has  not  done 
more  to  promote  this  enlarged  inter- 
course of  minds,  —  the  ^cat  means,  as 
we  have  seen,  of  reconciling  social  aids 
with  personal  independence.  As  yet, 
religion  has  generally  assumed  a  sec- 
tarian form,  and  its  disciples,  making 
narrowness  a  matter  of  conscience,  have 
too  often  shunned  connection  with  men 
of  different  views  as  a  pestilence,  and 
yielded  their  minds  to  the  exclusive  in- 
fluences of  the  leaders  and  teachers  of 
their  separate  factions.  1  ndeed,  we  fear 
that  in  no  department  of  life  has  the  so- 
cial principle  been  perverted  more  into 
an  instrument  of  intellectual  thraldom 
than  in  religion.  We  could  multiply 
proofs  without  end,  but  will  content  our- 
selves with  a  single  illustration  drawn 
from  what  are  called  "  revivals  of  relig- 
ion." We  have  many  objections  to  these 
as  commonly  conducted ;  but  nothing 
offends  us  more  than  their  direct  and 
striking  tendency  to  even*'helm  the  mind 
with  foreign  innuences,  and  to  strip  it 
of  all  self-direction.  In  these  feverish 
seasons,  religion,  or  what  bears  the 
name,  is  spread,  as  by  contagion,  and  to 
escape  it  is  almost  as  difficult  as  to  avoid 
a  raging  epidemic.  Whoever  knows  any 
thing  of  human  nature,  knows  the  effect 
of  excitement  in  a  crowd.  When  sys- 
tematically prolonged  and  urged  onward, 
it  subverts  deliberation  and  self-control. 
The  individual  is  lost  in  the  mass,  and 
home  SLWzy  as  in  a  whirlwind.    The 


prevalent  emotion,  be  it  love  or  hatred, 
terror  or  enthusiasm,  masters  every 
mind  which  is  not  fortified  by  a  nue 
energy,  or  secured  by  a  rare  insensi- 
bility. In  revivals,  a  multitude  are  sub- 
jected at  once  to  strong  emotions,  which 
are  swelled  and  perpetuated  by  the  most 
skilful  management  The  individual  is 
never  suffered  to  escape  the  grasp  of  the 
leading  or  subordinate  agents  in  the 
work.*  A  machinery  of  social  influ- 
ences, of  ''inquiry  meetings,"  of  "anx- 
ious meetings,  of  conferences,  of  prayer 
meetings,  of  perpetual  private  or  public 
impulses,  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  dis- 
eased subject,  until,  exhausted  in  body 
and  mind,  he  becomes  the  passive,  power- 
less recipient  of  whatever  form  or  im- 
pressions it  may  be  thought  fit  to  give 
him.  Happily  for  mankind,  our  nature 
loses  its  sensibility  to  perpetual  stimu- 
lants, and  of  consequence  a  revi^-al  is 
succeeded  by  what  is  called  "a  duU, 
dead,  stupid  season."  This  dull  time  is 
a  merciful  repose  granted  by  Providence 
to  the  overwrought  and  oppressed  mind, 
and  gives  some  chance  tor  calm,  delib- 
erate, individual  thought  and  action. 
Thus  the  kindness  of  nature  is  perpetu- 
ally counterworking  the  excesses  of  men, 
and  a  religion  which  begins  in  partial  in- 
sanity is  often  seen  to  attain  by  degrees 
to  the  calmness  and  dignity  of  reason. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  we  have 
stated,  at  greater  length  than  we  in- 
tended, our  xnews  of  the  true  and  high- 
est benefits  of  society.  These  seem  to 
us  great,  —  unspeakably  great.  At  the 
same  time,  like  all  other  goods,  they  are 
accompanied  with  serious  perils.  So- 
ciety too  often  oppresses  the  energy 
which  it  was  meant  to  quicken  and 
exalt.  —  We  now  pass  to  our  principal 
subject;  to  the  associations  for  public 
purposes,  whether  benevolent,  moral,  or 
religious,  which  are  so  multiplied  in  the 
present  age.  And  here  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  two  remarks ;  the  first  in- 
tended to  assign  to  such  associations 
their  proper  place  or  rank,  and  the 
second,  to  suggest  a  principle  by  which 

*  We  recollect  aeeing  the  foUofwing  direction  fgrvnAy 
gnren  for  maiuiginff  revivals,  in  the  book  of  a  ninisCier 
experienced  in  this  work :  —  "  Be  careful  nerear  to 
kmdle  more  fires  than  you  can  tend."  In  other  worda, 
Do  not  awaken  and  alarm  more  pereoni  than  jrott  can 
place  under  constant  inspection,  and  beaet  with  par- 
petual  excitemenu.  What  a  itrange  rule  for  peraona 
whoprofeetto  believe  that  these  ''firoa"  ara  "kin* 
died"  supematuraUy  by  the  Holy  Spirit! 
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Hi  societies  may  be  distinguished 
such  as  arc  pernicious,  and  by 
lifvhich  we  may  be  aided  in  tiistributing 
[among  them  our  favor  and  patronage, 
I  Our  first  remark  is^  that  we  should 
[^beware  of  confounding  together,  as  of 
eoual  importance,  those  associations 
wnich  are  formed  by  our  Creator,  which 
I  spring  from  our  very  constitution,  and 
[are  inseparable  from  our  being,  and 
1  those  of  which  we  are  now  treating, 
I  which  man  invents  for  particular  times 
land  exigencies.  Let  us  never  place  our 
rwcak,  short-sighted  contrivances  on  a 
[level  with  the  arrangements  of  God 
[We  have  acknowledged  the  infinite  im- 
Iportance  of  society  to  the  development 
[of  human  powers  and  affections.  But 
I  when  we  speak  thus  of  societv>  we  mean 
Ichiefly  the  relations  in  whicfi  God  has 
Vplaced  us  ;  we  mean  the  connections  of 
[family,  of  neighborhood,  of  country,  and 
[the  great  bond  of  humanity,  uniting  us 
[with  our  whole  kind,  and  not  mission- 
[ary  societies,  peace  societies,  or  charita- 
ible  societies,  which  men  have  contrived. 
[These  Last  have  their  uses,  and  some  do 
If^cat  good ;  but  they  are  no  more  to  be 
I  compared  with  tlie  societies  in  which 
[nature  places  us,  than  the  torches  which 
[we  kindle  on  earth  in  the  darkness  of 
Inight  are  to  be  paralltfled  with  the  all- 
Ipervading  and  all-glorifying  light  of  the 
ftun.  We  make  these  remarks  because 
(nothing  is  more  common  than  for  men 
Ito  forget  the  value  of  what  is  familiar, 
Inaturd,  and  universal,  and  to  ascribe 
|iiadue  importance  to  what  is  extraordi- 
forced.  and  rare,  and  therefore 
itriking.  Artificial  associations  have 
[their  use»  but  are  not  be  named  with 
sc  of  nature  ;  and  to  these  last,  there- 

wc  arc  to  give  our  chief  regard. 
^N^  can  easify  illustrate  by  examples 
he  inferiority  of  hum  in  associations, 
Boston,  there  are  two  asylums  for 
ildren,  which  deserve,  we  think,  a 
iigh  place  among  useful  institutions, 
a  little  time  is  spent  upon  them- 
[reds  conspire  to  carry  them  on, 
e  have  anniversaries  to  collect 
for  their  support  And  what  is 
!  amount  of  good  accomplished  ?  Be- 
tn  one  and  two  hundred  children  are 
dcd  for,  a  number  worthy  of  all  the 
bestowed  on  tiicse  charities.  But 
compare  this  number  with  all  the  chil- 
iren  of  this  city,  with  the  thousands 
IT  ho  throng  our  streets  and  our  schools. 


And  how  are  these  fed,  clothed,  edu^ 
cated?  We  hear  of  no  subscriptions, 
no  anniversaries  for  their  benefit ;  yet 
how  they  flourish  compared  with  the 
subjects  of  asylums  1  These  are  pro- 
vided for  by  that  unostentatious  and 
u upraised  society,  which  God  has  insti- 
tuted,—  a  family.  That  shelter,  home, 
which  nature  rears,  protects  them,  and 
it  is  an  establishment  worth  infinitely 
more  than  all  the  institutions,  great  or 
small,  which  man  has  devised.  In  truth, 
just  as  far  as  this  is  improved »  as  its 
duties  are  performed  and  its  blessings 
prized,  all  artificial  institutions  are  su- 
perseded. Here,  then,  is  the  sphere  for 
the  agency  of  the  wise  and  good.  Im- 
prove the  family,  strengthen  and  purify 
the  relations  of  domestic  life,  and  more 
is  done  for  the  happiness  and  progress 
of  the  race  than  by  the  most  splendid 
charities,  —  Let  us  take  another  example, 
the  hospital  in  the  same  metropolis  ;  a 
noble  institution,  worthy  of  high  praise. 
But  where  is  it  that  the  sick  of  our  city 
arc  healed  ?  Must  you  look  for  them 
in  the  hospital  ?  You  may  find  there, 
perhapSi  and  should  rejoice  to  find  there, 
fifty  or  sixty  beds  for  the  poor.  The 
thousands  wno  sicken  and  die  among  us 
are  to  be  found  in  their  homes,  vvatclied 
over  by  the  nursing  care  of  mothers  and 
sisters,  surrounded  by  that  tenderness 
which  grows  up  only  at  home,  —  Let  us 
take  another  example,  missionary  so- 
cicties.  This  whole  country  is  thrown 
into  excitement  to  support  missions. 
The  rich  are  taxed,  and  the  poor  bur- 
dened. We  do  not  say  that  they  arc 
burdened  witlioul  object ;  for  Christi- 
anity is  so  infinite  a  blessing  that  we 
consent  to  any  honest  methods  of  send- 
ing it  abroad.  But  what  is  the  amount 
of  good  effected  ?  A  few  missionaries, 
we  know  not  the  precise  number,  are 
supported,  of  whom  most  have  hitherto 
brought  little  to  pass.  Who  can  compare 
associations  for  this  object  with  churches, 
or  those  congregations  of  neighbors  for 
regular  worship  which  Christianity  ha^ 
instituted,  and  to  which  nature  has  al- 
ways prompted  the  professors  of  the  same 
faith  ?  Through  these,  incalculable  aid 
is  given  to  the  support  and  diffusion  of 
Christianity ;  and  yet,  through  the  pro- 
pensit^  of  human  nature  to  exaggerate 
what  IS  forced  and  artificial,  one  mis* 
sionary  at  a  distance  is  thought  of  more 
importance   than  a   hundred    ministers 
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these  and  other  circumstances  ^ve  to 
the  ancient  citizen  a  feeling  as  if  revo- 
lutions and  convulsions  were  inseparable 
from  society,  turned  his  mind  with  un- 
remitting anxiety  to  public  affairs,  and 
made  a  participation  of  political  power 
an  important,  if  not  an  essential,  means 
of  personal  safety.  Again,  the  ancient 
citizen  had  no  home,  in  our  sense  of  the 
word.  He  lived  in  the  market,  the  forum, 
the  place  of  general  resort,  and  of  course 
his  attention  was  very  much  engrossed 
by  affairs  of  state.  Again,  religion, 
which  now  more  than  all  things  throws 
a  man  upon  himself,  was  in  ancient  times 
a  public  concern,  and  turned  men  to  po- 
litical life.  The  religion  of  the  heart  and 
closet  was  unknown.  The  relation  of  the 
gods  to  particular  states  was  their  most 
prominent  attribute ;  and  to  conciliate 
their  favor  to  the  community,  the  chief 
end  of  worship.  Accordingly,  religion 
consisted  chiefly  in  public  and  national 
rites.  In  Rome,  the  highest  men  in  the 
state  presided  at  the  altar,  and,  adding 
to  their  other  titles  that  of  Supreme 
Pontiff,  performed  the  most  solemn 
functions  of  the  priesthood.  Thus  the 
whole  strength  of  the  religious  principle 
was  turned  into  political  channels.  The 
gods  were  thought  to  sustain  no  higher 
office  than  a  political  one,  and  of  conse- 
quence this  was  esteemed  the  most  glo- 
nous  for  men.  Once  more,  in  ancient 
times  political  rank  was  vastly  more  effi- 
cient, whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  than 
at  present,  and  of  consequence  was  the 
object  of  a  more  insatiable  ambition.  It 
was  almost  the  only  way  of  access  to  the 
multitude.     The  public  man  held  a  sway 


over  opinion,  over  his  country,  perhaos 
over  foreign  states,  now  unknown.  It  is 
the  influence  of  the  press  and  of  good 
institutions  to  reduce  the  importance  of 
the  man  of  office.  In  proportion  as  pri- 
vate individuals  can  act  on  the  public 
mind ;  in  proportion  as  a  people  read, 
think,  and  have  the  means  of  expressing 
and  enforcing  their  opinions  ;  in  propor- 
tion as  laws  become  fixed,  known,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  moral  sense  of  the 
community ;  in  proportion  as  the  inter- 
est of  the  state,  the  principles  of  admin- 
istration, and  all  public  measures  are 
subjected  to  free  and  familiar  discussion, 
government  becomes  a  secondary  influ- 
ence. The  power  passes  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  think,  write,  and  spread 
their  minds  far  and  wide.  Accordingly, 
literature  is  to  become  more  and  more 
the  instrument  of  swaying  men,  of  doing 
good,  of  achieving  fame.  The  contrast 
between  ancient  and  modern  times,  in 
the  particulars  now  stated,  is  too  obvious 
to  need  illustration,  and  our  great  infer- 
ence is  equally  clear.  The  vast  improve- 
ments which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  have 
taken  place  in  social  order,  in  domestic 
life,  in  religion,  in  knowledge,  all  con- 
spire to  one  result,  all  tend  to  introduce 
other  and  higher  influences  than  political 
power,  and  to  give  to  that  form  of  intel- 
lectual effort  which  we  call  literature  do- 
minion over  human  affairs.  Thus  truth, 
we  apprehend,  is  more  and  more  felt; 
and  from  its  influence,  joined  with  our 
peculiar  condition  and  free  institutions, 
we  hope  for  our  country  the  happiness 
and  glory  of  a  pure,  deep,  rich,  beauti^I, 
and  ennobling  literature. 
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Ci.  Foarth  Annual  Beport  to  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  read  and  accepted  May  a6,  1839, 
with  the  Addresses  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

a.  The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Temperance,  presented  January  28,  1829. 

3.  First  Annual  Report  of  the  General  Union  for  Pro- 
moting the  Observance  ol  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath, adopted  May  la,  1829] 

We  have  aflixed  to  this  article  the 

titles  of  several  reports  of  societies,  not 

so  much  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 

tJie  merits  of  the  several  institutions 


whose  labors  they  celebrate,  as  with  the 
more  general  design  of  o£Eering  .some 
remarks  on  the  disposition  which  now 
prevails  to  form  associations,  and  to  ac- 
complish all  objects  by  organized  masses. 
A  difference  ot  opinion  on  this  point  has 
begim  to  manifest  itself,  and  munnurs 
against  the  countless  societies  which 
modestly  solicit  or  authoritativeljr  claim 
our  aid,  which  now  assail  us  with  fair 
promises  of  the  good  which  they  pur- 
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pQie,  aod  now  with  rhetorical  encomi- 
OBfii  CIO  the  gcKwi  they  have  done,  begin 
I  bmik  forth  from  the  judicious  and 
l«dldBBOsed,  as  well  as  from  the  qiieru- 
'^^  sou  *cl  fish.  These  doubts  anci  com* 
m^  however »  are  most  frequently 
Itiriied  b\'  particular  cases  of  unfair  or 
riems  ofienitions  in  societies.  As 
fin  ^fieral  principles  have  been 
a*'  V  which  the  value  of  this 

»n  may  be  determined,  or 
ila!ivc  claims  of  different  associa- 
fnay  !>c  weighed.  We  will  not 
isc  io  supply  the  deficiency,  but  we 
to  furoish  some  help  to  a  sounder 
at  than  yet  prevails  on  the  subject 
the  subject  deserves  attention, 
■n  who  observes  the  si£»^ns  of  the 
i  can  dnubt  Its  importance  forces 
Mil  cm  the  reflectmg.  In  truth,  one  of 
dbe  must  remarkable  circumstances  or 
fkitures  erf  our  age  is  the  energy  with 
•ych  xhe  i>rinciple  of  combination,  or 
irf  *c?*nn  Hv  joint  forces,  by  associated 
■8ar»^  nanifesting  itself.     It  may 

he  s  1  ;t  much  exaggeration,  tiiat 

«ione  now  by  societies. 
ii-ri  what  wonders  can  be 
40(j«rjipi  sUcii  m  certain  cases  by  union, 
lad  ^ic^m  to  think  that  union  is  compe- 
1e«f  10  every  thing.  You  can  scarcely 
■Br  an  object  for  which  some  institu- 
fbOKk  has  oat  been  formed.  Would  men 
I  ooe  set  of  opinions  or  crush  an- 
rf  Th«y  make  a  society.  Would 
tifff  hnpTOV^  the  penal  code,  or  relieve 
Btar  debtors?  They  make  societies. 
wdciSd  they  encourage  agriculture,  or 
Miiuf  ii'tures  or  science  ?  They  make 
Would  one  class  encourage 
cifig.  and  another  discourage 
ttardling  on  Sunday  J  They  form  soci- 
c6es.  We  have  immense  institutions 
ifreadlfi^  over  the  country,  combining 
loits  lor  p:w1icular  objects.  We  have 
■famce  r/.  ns  of  these  societies* 

ymciiaiir  vhere  except  through 

^  poor-h  >u>f  and  conveying  resources 
kmm  tfie  domestic,  the  laborer,  and  even 
'  -  *^"  "  — -^-il  treasury.  This 
n  is  worthy  the 
.-  ;.,^  ,>.i,.vt:^jphcr,  who  simply 
I  lo  tindcntand  society  and  its  most 
1  limnfigs.  To  the  philanthropist 
Cid  d>e  Citristtan  it  is  exceedingly  in- 
iBftitinu''  for  it  is  a  mighty  engine,  and 
aiMr  r  for  goixl  or  for  c\*il,  to 

!■  ri  ;,h  no  man  can  foresee  or 


It  is  very  easy,  we  conceive,  to  explain 
this  great  development  of  the  principle 
of  co-operation*  The  main  cause  is,  the 
immense  facility  given  to  intercourse  by 
modern  improvements,  by  increased  com- 
merce and  travelling,  by  the  post-office* 
by  the  steam-boat,  and  especially  by 
the  press, — ^by  newspapers,  periodicals, 
tracts,  and  other  publications.  Through 
these  means,  men  of  one  mind,  through 
a  whole  country,  easily  understand  one 
another,  and  easily  act  together.  The 
grand  manceu\Te  to  which  Napoleon 
owed  his  victories  — we  mean  the  con- 
centration of  great  numbers  on  a  single 
point  ^ — is  now  placed  within  the  reach 
of  al!  parties  and  sects.  It  may  be  said 
that,  by  facilities  of  intercourse,  men  are 
brought  within  one  another\s  attraction, 
and  become  arranged  according  to  their 
respective  affinities.  Those  who  have 
one  great  object  find  one  another  out 
throujEch  a  vast  extent  of  country,  join 
their  forces,  settle  their  mode  of  opera- 
tion, and  act  together  with  the  uniform- 
ity of  a  disciplined  army.  So  exten- 
sive have  coalitions  become,  through  the 
facilities  now  described,  and  so  various 
and  rapid  are  the  means  of  communi- 
cation, that,  when  a  few  leaders  have 
agreed  on  an  object,  an  impulse  may  be 
given  in  a  month  to  the  whole  country, 
whole  states  may  be  deluged  with  tracts 
and  other  publications,  and  a  voice  like 
that  of  many  waters  be  called  forth  from 
immense  and  widely  separated  multi- 
tudes. Here  is  a  new  power  brought  to 
bear  on  society,  and  it  is  a  great  moral 
question  how  it  ought  to  be  viewed, 
and  what  duties  it  imposes. 

That  this  mode  of  action  has  advan- 
tages and  recommendations  is  very  ob- 
vious. The  principal  arguments  m  its 
favor  may  be  slated  in  a  few  words. 
Men,  it  is  justly  said,  can  do  jointly 
what  they  cannot  do  singly.  The  union 
of  minds  and  hands  works  wonders. 
Men  grow  efficient  by  concentrating 
their  powers.  Joint  effort  conquers  nat- 
ure, hews  through  mountains,  rears  pyr- 
amids, dikes  out  the  ocean.  Man,  left 
to  himself,  living  without  a  fellow,  —  if 
he  could  indeed  so  live,  ^ — would  be  one 
of  the  weakest  of  creatures.  Associated 
with  his  kind,  he  gains  dominion  over  the 
strongest  animals,  over  the  earth  and  the 
sea,  and,  by  his  growing  knowledge,  may 
l>e  said  to  obtain  a  kind  of  property  in  the 
universe. 
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Nor  is  this  aJL  Men  not  only  accu- 
j  mulate  power  by  union,  but  gain  warmth 
rand  earnestness.  The  heart  is  kindled. 
1  An  electric  communication  is  cstab- 
[  lishcd  between  those  who  are  brought 
nigh  and  bound  to  each  other  in  com- 
I  tnon  labors.  Man  droops  in  solitude. 
No  sound  excites  him  like  the  voice  of 
I  his  fellow-creature.  The  mere  sight  of 
ta  human  countenance,  brightened  with 
I  Strong  and  generous  emotion,  gives  new 
r^treni^th  to  act  or  suffer.  Union  not 
[only  brings  to  a  point  forces  which  be- 
Ifore  existed,  and  which  were  ineffectual 
J  through  separation,  but,  by  the  feeling 
land  interest  which  it  rouses,  it  becomes 
|i  creative  principle,  calls  forth  new^ 
orces,  and  gives  the  mind  a  conscious- 
ness of  powers  which  would  otherwise 
'  ave  been  unknown. 

We  have  here  gi%^en  the  common 
arguments  by  which  the  disposition  to 
[association  is  justified  and  rccommend- 
Ted,  They  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
I  words  ^  namely,  that  our  social  princi- 
Iples  and  relations  are  the  great  springs 
of  improvement,  and  of  vigorous  and 
efficient  exertion.  That  there  is  much 
truth  in  this  representation  of  the  Influ- 
ences of  society  we  at  once  feel.  Thai, 
without  impulses  and  excitements  from 
|abroad,  without  sympathies  and  com- 
iniinication  with  our  fellow-creatures,  we 
should  gain  nothing  and  accomplish  noth- 
ing, we  mean  not  to  deny.  Still,  we  appre- 
hend that  on  this  subject  there  is  a  want 
of  accurate  views  and  just  discrimination. 
We  apprehend  that  the  true  use  of  so- 
ciety is  not  suflficiently  understood  ;  that 
pthe  chief  benefit  which  it  is  intended  to 
anfer,  and  the  chief  danger  to  which 
it  exposes  us,  are  seldom  weighed,  and 
that  errors  or  crude  opinions  on  these 
points  deprive  us  of  many  benefits  of 
our  social  connections.  These  topics 
have  an  obvious  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  this  article.  It  is  plain  that  the  bet- 
ter we  understand  the  true  use,  the  chief 
benefit,  and  the  chief  peril  of  our  social 
principles  and  relations,  the  better  we 
simll  bit  prepared  to  judge  of  associa- 
tions which  are  oflFered  to  our  patron- 
age. On  these  topics,  then,  we  propose 
first  to  give  our  views :  and  in  so  doing 
|We  shall  allow  ourselves  a  considerable 
Utitude,  because,  in  our  judgment,  the 
influences  of  society  at  present  tend 
strongly  to  excess,  and  especially  men- 
ace that   individuality  of  character  for 


m 


which  they  can  yield  no  adequate  com- 
pensation. 

The  great  principle  from  which 
start  in  this  preliminary  discussion, 
in   which   all  our  views  of   the    to[ 
above  proposed   are   involved,    may  be 
briefly  expressed.     It  is  this  :  —  Sociei 
is  chiefly  important  as  it  ministers 
and  calls  forth,  intellectual  and  m< 
energy  and  freedom.     Its  action  on 
individual  is  beneficial  in  proportion 
it  awakens  in   him  a  power  to  act 
himself,  and  to  control  or  withstand 
social  influences  to  which  he  is  at  hi 
subjected.     Society  ser\'es   us   by  fi 
nishing    objects,    occasions,    mat 
excitements,  through   which   the  whi 
soul  may  be  brought  into  vigorous 
ercise,  may  acquire  a  consciousness 
its  free  and  responsible  nature,  may 
come  a  law  to  itself,  and  mav  rise  to 
happiness  and   dignity  of  framing 
improving  itself  without  limit   or 
Inward,  creative  energy  is  the  higb 
good   which   accrues    to    us   from 
social  principles  and  connections, 
mind  is  enriched,  not  by  what  it 
sively  receives  from   others,  but  by 
own  action  on  what  it   receives, 
would  especially  affirm  of  virtue  that 
does  not  consist  in  what  we  inherit, 
what  comes  to  us  from  abroad.     It  is 
inward  growth,  and  it  grows  by 
so  much  as  by  resistance  of  forei 
fluences,  by  acting  from  our  delil 
convictions,  in  opposition  to  the  prii 
pics  of  sympathy  and   imitation, 
cording  to  these  views,  our  social  nal 
and   connections    are   means.      Iqi 
jxjwer  is  the  enrl  —  a  power  which 
to  triumph  over  and  control  the  infl 
of  society. 

We  are  told  that  we  owe  to 
our  most  valuable  knowledge.  And 
it  is,  that  were  we  cast  from  birth  into 
solitude  we  should  grow  up  in  brutal 
ignorance.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the 
knowledge  which  we  receive  is  ot  little 
\'alue  any  farther  than  it  is  food  and 
excitement  to  intellectual  action.  I 
worth  is  to  be  measured  by  the  ene; 
with  which  it  is  sought  and  employ 
Knowledge  is  noble,  in  proportion  as 
is  prolific, —  in  proportion  as  it  quid 
ens  the  mind  to  the  acquisition  of  higf 
truth.  Let  it  be  restea  in  passively,  ai 
it  profits  us  nothing-  Let  the  judgment 
of  others  be  our  trust,  so  that  we  cease 
to  iudge  for  ourselves,  and  the  intellt 
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III  ilMfiMlnl  into  a  worthless  machine.  | 
Ticfligmty  of  the  mind  is  to  be  esti-  • 

*  by  'hu   tn-rgy  of  ili  efforts  for  | 
liiavnct  :.     It  becomes  heroic  1 

;  it  f<  itself  and  asserts  its 

om  ID  «  coWiirdly  and  servile  age ; 
it   wTthstands    society  throtigh   a 
but  le   love  of  truth*  and 

u  .  -.   the  dignity  and  pro- 

Bcss  ol  ]t;?  powers. 
ififdUpensablc    necessity  of    in- 
from  our  feliow-crealures  we 
degree   question.      But  perhaps 
r«  aware  how  imperfect  are   the 
received  from  the  best  in- 
r,  and  how  much  mtist  be  done 
_,    aww  sohtar}*   thinking   to  g^ive 
^COttsUtcncy  and  vividness,    it  may 
whether   a   fcUow-creature  , 
impart  to  us  apprehensions  of 
subject  which  are  altogether 
_  the  teacher  ever  so  unerring,  > 

iMtgiiage   can  hardly  communicate  \ 
BtiM  With  entire  precision  ;  for  few  | 
I  awaken  exactly  the  same  thoughts  I 
\Bk  ditlcf^fil  men.     The  views  whicli  we  ( 
HDi .  -ifted  beings  are  ' 

allK  :i  to  truth.     We  | 

latr  spiK'-a  ML   inirtridg  teachers;  but  ' 
liiere  art  these  to  be  found  ?   Our  daily  1 
miggGBmne,  is  -^'^  *   '-fble  beings*  must 
^  whom  are  iaed  in  intellect, 

fke  ftlavts  ol  p; .  ,^......,  and  unconscious 

li  liirir  own   spiritual   energies.      The 
atLiJ   LonrJiiion  of  intellectual  prog- 
►rid  is  the  resistance 
-s.  or  of   impressions 
vv -beings. 

ive  said  of  intellectual  is 

moral  progress.     No 

^  whose  character  can 

CSS  model.      But, 

i^l  be  found,  we 

>elves  by  indis- 

I  lion  ;   for  much 

:^ood  in  him 

ir  constitu- 

his  peculiar 


ifcnar.  bcungs  to 
MB,  hm»  bctrn  the  l 

opcrieacc.  is  harmonious  and  beautiful 
ia  combination  with  his  other  at- 
,  and  would  be  unnatural,  awk- 


^lii! 


orru-ii    III    a 


servile  imitator, 
^n  which  in 
cr  would  be 
^4se^«  lur  virtiic  depends  on  the  bai- 
lee wiiich  exists  between  the  various 
piictpie»  ol  ibe  m>u1  ;  and  that  intense* 
MMisi  teeUjigr  which,  when  joined  with 
istt  of  chaa^t  and  pitrpose,  is  health- 


ful and  invigorating,  would  prove  a  dis- 
ease, or  might  approach  insanity,  in  a 
weak  and  sensitive  mind.  No  man 
should  part  w^ith  his  indi\nduality,  and 
aim  to  become  another.  No  process  is 
so  fatal  as  that  which  would  cast  all 
men  into  one  mould.  Every  human 
being  is  intended  to  have  a  character 
of  his  own,  to  be  what  no  otlier  is,  to 
do  what  no  other  can  do.  Our  common 
nature  is  to  be  unfolded  in  unbounded 
diversities.  It  is  rich  enough  for  infi- 
nite manifestations.  It  is  to  wear  in- 
numerable forms  of  beauty  and  glory. 
Every  human  being  has  a  work  to  carry 
on  within,  duties  to  perform  aljroad,  in- 
fluences to  exert  which  are  peculiarly 
his,  and  which  no  conscience  but  his 
own  can  teach.  Let  him  not^  then,  en- 
iilave  his  conscience  to  others,  but  act 
with  the  freedom,  strength,  and  dignily 
of  one  whose  highest  law  is  in  his  own 
breast. 

We  know  that  it  may  be  replied  to 
us,  that  Providence,  by  placing  us  at 
birth  in  entire  subjection  to  social  in- 
fluences, has  marked  out  society  as  the 
creat  instrument  of  determining  the 
human  mind.  The  child,  it  is  said,  is 
plainly  designed  to  receive  passively, 
and  with  unresisting  simphcity,  a  host 
of  impressions,  thoughts,  and  feelings 
from  those  around  him.  This  we  know. 
But  we  know,  too,  that  childhood  is 
not  to  endure  for  ever.  We  know  that 
the  impressions,  pleasures,  pains,  which 
throng  and  possess  the  infant  mind,  are 
intended  to  awaken  in  it  an  energy  by 
which  it  is  to  subject  them  to  itself  :  by 
which  it  is  to  separate  from  the  crude 
mass  what  is  true  and  pure ;  by  which  it 
is  to  act  upon,  and  modify,  and  throw 
into  new  combinations,  tlie  materials 
forced  upon  it  originally  by  sensation 
and  society.  It  is  only  by  putting  forth 
this  inward  and  self-forming  power  that 
we  emerge  from  childhood.  He  who 
continues  to  be  passively  moulded  pro- 
longs his  infancy  to  the  tomb.  There 
is  deep  wisdom'  in  the  declaration  ol 
Jesus,  that,  to  be  his  disciple,  we  must 
"hate  father  and  mother;"  or,  in  other 
words,  that  we  must  surrender  the  preju- 
dices of  education  to  the  new  hghts 
which  God  gives  us ;  that  the  love  of 
truth  must  triumph  over  the  influences 
of  our  best  and  earliest  friends;  that, 
forsaking  the  maxims  of  society,  we 
must  frame  ourselves  according  to  ib^ 
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standard  of  moral  perfection  set  before 
us  in  the  life,  spirit,  and  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve how  the  Creator,  who  has  sub- 
jected the  child  at  first  to  social  influ- 
ences, has,  even  at  that  age,  provided 
for  its  growing  freedom,  by  inspiring  it 
with  an  overflowing  animation,  an  inex- 
pressible joy,  an  impatience  of  limits,  a 
thirst  for  novelty,  a  aelight  in  adventure, 
an  ardent  fancy,  all  suited  to  balance 
the  authority  of  the  old,  and  gradually 
mingling  with  the  credulity  of  infancy 
that  questioning,  doubting  spirit,  on 
which  intellectual  progress  chiefly  de- 
pends. 

The  common  opinion  is,  that  our  dan- 
ger from  society  arises  wholly  from  its 
bad  members,  and  that  we  cannot  easily 
be  too  much  influenced  by  the  good. 
But,   to  our  apprehension,   there  is  a 

Ccril  in  the  influence  both  of  good  and 
ad.  What  many  of  us  have  chiefly  to 
dread  from  society  is,  not  that  we  snail 
acquire  a  positive  character  of  vice,  but 
that  it  will  impose  on  us  a  negative 
character:  that  we  shall  live  and  die 
passive  beings  ;  that  the  creative  and  self- 
forming  energy  of  the  soul  will  not  be 
called  forth  in  the  work  of  our  improve- 
ment. Our  danger  is,  that  we  shall  sub- 
stitute the  consciences  of  others  for  our 
own,  that  we  shall  paralyze  our  faculties 
through  dependence  on  foreign  guides, 
that  we  shall  be  moulded  from  abroad 
instead  of  determining  ourselves.  The 
pressure  of  society  upon  us  is  constant 
and  almost  immeasurable ;  now  open 
and  direct  in  the  form  of  authority  and 
menace,  now  subtile  and  silent  m  the 
guise  of  blandishment  and  promise. 
What  mighty  power  is  lodged  in  a  frown 
or  a  smile,  in  the  voice  of  praise  and 
flattery,  in  scorn  or  neglect,  in  public 
opinion,  in  domestic  habits  and  preju- 
dices, in  the  state  and  spirit  of  the  com- 
munity to  which  we  belong  !  Nothing 
escapes  the  cognizance  of  society.  Its 
legislation  extends  even  to  our  dress, 
movements,  features  ;  and  the  individual 
bears  the  traces,  even  in  countenance, 
air,  and  voice,  of  the  social  influences 
amidst  which  he  has  been  plunged.  We 
are  in  great  peril  of  growing  up  slaves 
to  this  exacting,  arbitrary  sovereign ;  of 
forgetting,  or  never  learning,  our  true 
responsibility  ;  of  living  in  unconscious- 
ness of  that  divine  power  with  which 
we  are  invested  over  ourselves,  and 


in  which  all  the  dignity  of  our  nature 
is  concentred;  of  overlooking  the  sa- 
cred ness  of  our  minds,  and  laying  them 
open  to  impressions  from  any  and  ail 
who  surround  us.  Resistance  of  this 
forei^  pressure  is  our  only  safeguard, 
and  IS  essential  to  virtue.  All  virtue 
lies  in  individual  action,  in  inward 
energy,  in  self-determination.  There  is 
no  moral  worth  in  being  swept  away  by 
a  crowd,  even  towards  the  best  ob- 
jects. We  must  act  from  an  inward 
spring.  The  good  as  well  as  the  bad 
may  injure  us,  if  throu|;h  that  intoler- 
ance which  is  a  common  mfirmity  of  the 
good,  they  impose  on  us  authoritatively 
their  own  convictions,  and  obstruct  our 
own  intellectual  and  moral  activity.  A 
state  of  society  in  which  correct  habits 
prevail,  may  produce  in  many  a  mechan- 
ical regularity  and  religion  which  is 
any  thing  but  virtue.  Nothing  morally 
great  or  good  springs  from  mere  sym- 
pathy and  imitation.  These  principles 
will  only  forge  chains  for  us,  and  per- 
petuate our  mfancy,  unless  more  and 
more  controlled  and  subdued  by  that 
inward  law<pver  and  judge,  whose  au- 
thority is  from  God,  and  whose  sway 
over  our  whole  nature  alone  secures  its 
free,  glorious,  and  everlasting  expan- 
sion. 

The  truth  is,  and  we  need  to  feel  it 
most  deeply,  that  our  connection  with 
society,  as  it  is  our  greatest  aid,  so  it  is 
our  greatest  peril.  We  are  in  constant 
danger  of  being  spoiled  of  our  moral 
judgment,  and  of  our  power  over  our- 
selves ;  and,  in  losing  these,  we  lose 
the  chief  prerogatives  of  spiritual  beings. 
We  sink,  as  far  as  mmd  can  sink, 
into  the  world  of  matter,  the  chief 
distinction  of  which  is,  that  it  wants  . 
self-motion,  or  moves  only  from  foreign 
impulse.  The  propensity  in  our  fellow- 
creatures  which  we  have  most  to  dread 
is  that  which,  though  most  severely  con- 
demned by  Jesus,  is  yet  the  most  fre- 
quent infirmity  of  his  followers, —  we 
mean  the  propensity  to  rule,  to  t^Tannize, 
to  war  with  the  freedom  of  their  equals, 
to  make  themselves  standards  for  other 
minds,  to  be  lawgivers,  instead  of  breth- 
ren and  friends,  to  their  race.  Our  ^preat 
and  most  diflUcult  duty,  as  social  beings, 
is.  to  derive  constant  aid  from  society 
without  taking  its  yoke;  to  open  our 
minds  to  the  tnoughts,  reasonings,  and 
persuasions  of  others,  and  jtt  to  hold 
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tlie  sacred  right  of  private  judg- 
to   receive    impulses    (mm    our 
in5j>,  and    yet  to  act  from  our 
ti0ttls  ;pathize  wrth  othtrs, 

I  yet  lr»  iic  our  own  feelings  ; 

:  with  *  others,  and  yet  to  follow  our 
I  con^ietices  ;  to  unite  soci,il  defer- 
auid  self -dominion  \  to  join  moral 
Ijdf-dtb&istcuce  with  social  dependence  ; 
la  nsficct  others  without  losing  self- 
fti|»ect ;  to  Jove  our  friends  and  to  rev- 
erence <wir  superiors,  whilst  our  su- 
pRsoe  Honrofe  is  given  to  that  moral 
peifectiofi  which  no  friend  and  no  supe- 
tkirlias  reilixed   and  which,  if  faithfully 

Kned.  wiU  often  demand  separation 
1  ill  around  us.  Such  is  our  great 
aft  ftocial  beings,  and  to  per- 
•t,  wc  should  lo*'>k  habitually  to 
lesns  Christ,  who  was  distinguished  by 
Aocliiiis  more  than  by  moral  independ- 
CDce*  —  than  by  resisting  and  overcom- 
itfthc  world  ' 
The  reverence  for  our  own  moral 
'ch  we  have  now  insisted, 
and  perpetual  inculcation. 
fkU  \^.rtis»:  nnds  few  aids  from  abroad. 
All  Htlijfions  and  governments  have 
mmr  -  '  -  warred  with  it.  Even 
tbat  which  came  from  God  to 

raise  ;-♦.♦*  .-•  a  moral  empire  over  him- 
tA,  has  been  seized  on  bv  the  selfish 
nd  iatolerinr  nrin,  n»u^^  of  human  uat- 
«!;•  amJ  ions  have   been 

t  I'  „        t  that  free,  inde- 

l  action  of  thouofht  and  con- 
which  it  was  chiefly  intended  to 
pncncice.  In  truth,  men  need  to  be  in- 
OTCted  itt  nothing  more  than  in  what 
Act  ftmm.  to  their  own  spiritual  faculties. 
Tm  flKnedoess  of  the  moral  principle  in 
ncnrbtrrean  breast ;  its  divine  rieht  of 
^Mtmicii ;  the  jealou-sy  with  which  it 
to  be  proif>  :    '  list  our  own 

land  the  ti  of  society; 

fhswaXcMQl  care  %s.in  ivuiLh  it  should 
be  unfotded,  refined,  and  fortilied,  by 
amoiaa&oo  with  ourselves,  with  great 
mi  good  minds,  with  that  brightest 
wmBimvtitl-iri  of  CI  yd  tp^Eis  Christ,  and 
•fefe  God  with  which 

tts  delibr  111  be  heard; 

te  energy  which  it  may  and  should  put 
ianli  in  oppn-Ttinn  to  pleasure  and  pain, 
^iMatan  r  smiles  ;  the  sublime 

ttUqasQi  I  h  it  may  ascend  ;  the 

ih  God  which  it  may 
ac  Ji  which  it  seems  to 

pvalce    ol    £ns    omnipotence,  —  these 


prerogatives  of  the  moral  nature,  of 
that  element  and  spark  of  divinity  in 
the  soul,  are  almost  forgotten  in  the 
condition  of  servitude  to  which  the 
multitude  are  reduced  by  the  joint  tjT- 
anny  of  the  passions  and  of  society. 

It  is  interesting  and  encouraging  to 
observe,  that  the  enslaving  power  of 
society  over  the  mind  is  decreasing, 
through  what  would  seem  at  first  to 
threaten  its  enlargement :  —  wc  mean, 
through  the  extension  of  social  inter- 
course. This  is  a  distinction  of  our 
age,  and  one  of  its  chief  means  of  im- 
provement, Nfen  are  widening  their 
bounds,  exchanging  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings with  fellow- be  in  ^5  far  and  wide, 
with  inhabitants  of  other  countries,  with 
subjects  of  other  governments,  with  pro- 
fessors of  other  modes  of  faith.  Distant 
nations  are  brought  near,  and  are  acting 
on  one  another  with  a  new  power  \  and 
the  result  is,  that  these  differing  and 
often  hostile  influences  balance  or  neu- 
tralize one  another,  and  almost  compel 
the  intellect  to  act,  to  compare,  to  judge, 
to  frame  itself.  This  we  deem  an  immense 
benefit  of  the  muhiplication  of  books  at 
the  present  day.  The  best  books  con- 
tain errors,  and  deserve  a  very  limited 
trust.  But  wherever  men  of  thought 
and  genius  publish  freely,  they  will  per- 
petually send  forth  new  views,  to  keep 
alive  the  intellectual  action  of  the  world  : 
TV'ill  give  a  frequent  shock  to  received 
opinions  ;  will  lead  men  to  contemplate 
great  subjects  from  new  positions,  and 
by  thus  awakening  individual  and  inde- 
pendent energy,  will  work  higher  good 
than  by  the  knowledge  which  they 
spread.  The  same  effect  is  to  be  an- 
ticipated from  the  study  of  different  lan- 
guages, which  occupies  more  and  more 
space  in  our  systems  of  education  :  and 
we  believe  this  to  be  the  happiest  effect. 
A  great  man  used  to  say  that,  in  learn- 
ing  a  new  language,  he  had  gained  a  new 
soul^  so  fresh  and  original  were  the  views 
which  it  opened  to  him.  A  new  lan- 
guage, considered  in  itself  or  without 
reference  to  the  writings  which  it  con- 
tains, seems  to  us  a  valuable  possession, 
on  account  of  the  new  combinations  of 
thought  which  its  vocabulary  presents; 
and  when  regarded  as  the  key  to  the 
minds  of  a  people  whose  institutions, 
education,  climate,  temperament,  relig- 
ion, and  history  differ  from  our  own, 
and  in  whom,  oi  consequence,  out  com- 
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mon  nature  is  taking  a  new  fonn»  it  is, 
to  one  who  has  power  to  understand  its 
use,  an  invaluable  acquisition.  In  truth, 
wc  cannot  express  too  strongly  the  im- 
portance we  attach  to  an  enlarged  inter- 
course with  other  minds,  considered  as 
the  means  of  freeing  and  quickening 
our  own.  This  is  the  chief  good  of  ex- 
tensive institutions  for  education.  They 
place  us  under  diversified  social  influ- 
ences ;  connect  us  with  the  dead  as 
well  as  with  the  hving ;  accumulate  for 
us  the  droughts  of  all  ages  and  na- 
tions ;  take  us  out  of  the  narrow  circle 
of  a  neighborhood,  or  church,  or  com- 
munity ;  make  us  fellow-citizens  with 
the  friends  of  tnjth  under  the  whole 
heaven,  and,  through  these  various  and 
often  hostile  influences^  aid  and  en- 
courage us  to  that  independent  moral 
judgment  and  intellectual  discrimination 
Dy  which  our  views  are  more  and  more 
purified  and  enlarged. 

We  regret  that  religion  has  not  done 
more  to  promote  this  enlarged  inter- 
course of  minds*  —  the  great  means,  as 
we  have  seen,  of  reconciling  social  aids 
With  personal  independence.  As  yet, 
religion  has  generaUy  assumed  a  sec- 
tarian form,  and  its  disciples,  making 
narrowness  a  matter  of  conscience,  have 
too  often  shunned  connection  with  men 
of  dififerent  views  as  a  pestilence,  and 
yielded  dieir  minds  to  the  exclusive  in- 
fluences of  the  leaders  and  teachers  of 
their  separate  factions.  Indeed,  we  fear 
that  in  no  department  of  life  has  the  so- 
cial principle  been  perverted  more  into 
an  instrument  of  intellectual  thraldom 
than  in  rehgion.  We  could  muidply 
proofs  without  end,  but  will  content  our* 
selves  with  a  single  illustration  drawn 
from  what  are  called  *'  revivals  of  relig- 
ion.'' We  have  many  objections  to  these 
as  commonly  conducted ;  but  nothing 
offends  us  more  than  their  direct  and 
striking  tendency  to  everwhelm  the  mind 
with  foreign  innuences,  and  to  strip  it 
of  all  self-direction.  In  these  feverish 
seasons,  religion,  or  wdiat  bears  the 
name,  is  spread,  as  by  contagion,  and  to 
escape  it  is  almost  as  difficult  as  to  avoid 
a  raging  epi  de  mic.  Wh  oe ver  knows  any 
thing  of  human  nature,  knows  the  effect 
of  excitement  in  a  crowd.  W^hen  sys* 
tematically  prolonged  and  urged  onward, 
it  subverts  deliberation  and  self-control 
The  individual  is  lost  in  the  mass,  and 
borne  away  as  in  a  whirlwind.    The 


prevalent  emotion,  be  tt  love  or  hab 
terror    or    enthusiasm*   masters    eve 
mind  which  is  not  fortified  by  a 
energy,  or  secured  by  a  rare  insc 
bihty^     In  revivals,  a  multftadc  arcs 
jected  at  once  to  strong  emotions,  whic 
arc  swelled  and  perpetuated  by  the  3 
skilful  management.     The  in'diviif 
never  suffered  to  escape  the  grasp  i 
leading  or   subordinate  agents 
work.*     A    machinery  of  social  inHiJ 

ences,  of  **  inquiry  meetings,^-  of     

ious  meetings,''  of  conferences,  of  pray 
meetings,  of  perpetual  private  or 
impulses,  is  brought  to  bear  on  i" 
eased  subject,  until,  exhausted  i 
and  mind,  he  becomes  the  passive,  pow€ 
less  recipient  of  whatever  form  or 
pressions  it  may  be  thought  fit  to  „ 
him.     Happily  tor  mankind,  our  nati 
loses  its  sensibility  to  perpetual  stin 
lants,  and  of  consequence  a  revival 
succeeded  by  what  is  called   **a  da 
dead,  stupid  season."     This  dulJ  time  I 
a  merciful  repose  granted  by  Providen 
to  the  overwrought  and  oppressed  min, 
and  givc-s  some  chance  lor  calm,  dclib 
erate,   individual    thought    and    actio 
Thus  the  kindness  of  nature  is  pcrpcti 
ally  counterworking  the  excesses  of  me 
and  a  rehgion  whicli  begins  in  partial  i 
sanity  is  often  seen  to  attain  by  degree 
to  the  calmness  and  dignity  of  reason. 
In  the   preceding   remarks  we    haf 
stated,    at   greater   Icngtli   than  we 
tended^  our  views  of  the  true  and  hig 
est  benefits  of  society.    These  seem  1 
us  great,  —  unspeakably  great     At 
same  time,  like  all  other  goods,  they  j 
accompanied  with  serious  perib. 
cicty   too   often  oppresses   the   enc 
which   it   was   meant    to    quicken 
exalt.  —  We  now  pass  to  our  principal 
subject  •,  to  the  ,\ssociations  for  public 
purposes,  whether  benevolent,  moral,  or 
religious,  which  are  so  multiplied  in  the 
present  age.     And  here  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  two  remarks ;  the  first  in- 
tended to  assign  to  such  associations 
their    proper    place  or  rank,   and 
second,  to  suggest  a  principle  by  wb 

•  We  recollect  seeinu  tt»c  following  directkm  griT 
giren  far  managing  revivals,  in  the  b<>ok  ol  4  mtnb 
experienced  in  tJii*  work:  — *'B<  CAfefuI  never  J 
kindle  more  firen  than  you  oin  tend."  In  other  mtm 
Dr>  not  awaken  and  Aland  twat*  perwn«  than  ^oAt 
place  under  conftUtnt  inspection,  and  be*e(  Hf*"  " 
petual  excitemettt».  What  a  ttranee  rule  fori 
whoprDfe»to  believe  that  these  **fife»"  *™ 
dicd^  eupematurally  by  Uw  Holy  Spiriil 
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Imefitl  societies  may  be  distinguished 
sadi  as  are  pernicious,  and  by 
^itidi  we  may  be  aided  in  distributing 
J  them  our  favor  and  patronage. 
Our  ir»t  remxrk  is^  that  we  should 
ol  caofouoding  together,  as  of 
unpartarice.  those  associations 
\  ^rc  formed  by  our  Creator,  which 
from  our  very  coostitution,  and 
inseparable  from  our  being,  and 
m  01  which  we  are  now  treating, 
invents  for  particular  times 
endes.  Let  us  never  place  our 
,:.^v.,..A  -  sTitrivances  on  a 
nients  of  God. 
iTcL*.^  — -- — *.^.^^^d  the  infinite  im- 
oi  society  to  the  development 
human  powers  and  affections.  But 
i  «e  speak  thus  of  society,  we  mean 
rttaeliy  the  relations  in  which  God  has 
[bcea  lis  ;  we  mean  the  connections  of 
OBily,  of  neighborhood,  of  country^  and 
(he  grcal  bonii  of  humanity,  uniting  us 
with  o*ir  whole  kind,  and  not  mission- 
iiy  s-  •  societies,  or  charita- 

bit  1-  ^  men  have  contrived 

These  Usi  li^vc  tJieir  uses,  and  some  do 
pBSf  good  ;  but  they  are  no  more  to  be 
csn^axed  with  the  societies  in  which 
umre  pUceti  us.  than  the  torches  which 
•e  kuidle  on  r  --^^r  -  the  darkness  oi 
dghi  are  to  1  ^.-d  with  the  al]- 

ptfvidiiig  and  »..  ^.... lying  light  of  the 
mtL  Wc  make  these  remarks,  because 
vthin^r  i^  tactti^  common  than  for  men 
to  lur  of  what  is  familiar^ 

Tsal.  and  to  ascribe 
ifii)>vrtAncc  to  what  is  extraordi- 
ory.  forccdt  and  rare,  and  therefore 
erUdnip.  Artificial  associations  have 
btit   are   not  be  named  with 


tai  u  i  1  to  these  last,  there- 

^f^  wt  i  -  our  chief  regard. 

Wf  S)  jiiustrate  by  examples 

6e   t  '    of   human  associations. 

ia  iioii.  -     are  two  asylums  for 

childrea.  'serve,    wc   think,    a 

ligjk  pla*.«.  ^... ',,k(  useful  institutions. 
%m  a  Ii»ie  time  is  spent  upon  them. 
Hmdied*  conspire  to  carry  them  on, 
md  wc  have  anniversaries  to  collect 
cfiMvds  for  their  support.  And  what  is 
the  amount  of  good  accomplished  ?  Be- 
ooe  and  two  hundred  children  are 
lor,  a  number  worthy  of  all  the 
ed  on  these  charities.  But 
this  number  w^ith  all  tlie  chil- 
of  cliis  city,  with  the  thou^anrb 
ihrong  our  streets  and  ottr  schoob. 


And  how  are  these  fed,  clothed,  edu- 
cated?  We  hear  of  no  subscriptions, 
no  anniversaries  for  their  benefit ;  yet 
how  they  flourish  compared  with  the 
subjects  of  asylums  !  These  are  pro- 
vided  for  by  that  unostentatious  and 
unpraised  society,  which  God  has  insti- 
tuted, —  a  family.  That  shelter,  home, 
which  nature  rears,  protects  them,  and 
it  is  an  establishment  worth  infinitely 
more  than  all  the  institutions,  great  or 
small,  which  man  has  devised.  In  truth, 
just  as  far  as  this  is  improved,  as  its 
duties  are  performed  and  its  blessings 
prized,  all  artificial  institutions  are  su- 
perseded. Here,  then,  is  the  sphere  for 
the  agency  of  the  wise  and  good.  Im- 
prove the  family,  strengthen  and  purify 
the  relations  of  domestic  life,  and  more 
is  done  for  the  happiness  and  progress 
of  the  race  than  by  the  most  splendid 
charities.  —  Let  us  take  another  example, 
the  hospital  in  the  same  metropolis  ;  a 
noble  institution,  worthy  of  high  praise. 
But  where  is  it  that  the  sick  of  our  city 
are  healed  ?  Must  you  look  for  them 
in  the  hospital  ?  You  may  find  there^ 
perhaps,  and  should  rejoice  to  find  there, 
fifty  or  sixty  beds  for  the  poor.  The 
thousancb  who  sicken  and  die  among  us 
are  to  be  found  in  their  homes,  watched 
over  by  the  nursinjj  care  of  mothers  and 
sisters,  surrounded  by  that  tenderness 
which  grows  up  only  at  home-  —  Let  us 
take  another  example,  missionary  so- 
cieties. This  whole  country  is  thrown 
into  excitement  to  support  missions, 
The  rich  are  taxed,  and  the  poor  bur- 
dened.  We  do  not  say  that  they  are 
burdened  without  object ;  for  Christi- 
anity is  so  infinite  a  blessing  that  we 
consent  to  any  honest  methods  of  send- 
ing  it  abroad'  But  what  is  the  amount 
of  good  effected  ?  A  few  missionaries, 
we  know  not  the  precise  number,  are 
supported,  of  whom  most  have  hitherto 
brought  little  to  pass.  Who  can  compare 
associations  for  this  object  with  churches, 
or  those  conErregations  of  neighbors  for 
regular  worship  which  Christianity  has 
instituted,  and  to  which  nature  has  al- 
ways prompted  the  professors  of  the  same 
faith  ?  Through  these,  incalculable  aid 
is  given  to  the  support  and  diffusion  of 
Chris tianit)^ ;  and  yet,  through  the  pro- 
pensity of  human  nature  to  exaggerate 
what  IS  forced  and  artificial,  one  mis- 
sionary at  a  distance  is  thought  of  more 
importance  than  a  hundred   TOlmalet^ 
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near,  and  the  sending  of  him  abroad  is 
extolled  as  an  incomparably  greater  ex- 
ploit of  piety  than  the  support  of  our 
own  places  of  worship.  We  mean  not  to 
discourage  missionary  societies ;  but  the 
truth  is,  that  Christianity  is  to  be  dif- 
fused incomparably  more  by  caring  for 
and  promoting  it  in  our  natural  relations, 
in  our  homes,  in  our  common  circles  and 
churches,  than  by  institutions  endowed 
with  the  revenues  of  nations  for  sending 
it  to  distant  lands.  The  great  obstruc- 
tion to  Christianity  among  foreign  na- 
tions is  its  inoperativeness  among  the 
nations  wliich  profess  it  We  offer 
others  a  religion  which,  in  their  appre- 
hension, has  done  the  givers  no  great 
good.  The  true  course  is  to  rely  less 
on  our  machinery  of  cent  societies  and 
national  societies,  and  to  rely  more  on 
the  connections  and  arrangements  of  nat- 
ure or  of  God. 

We  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
We  would  on  no  account  discourage 
the  asylum,  the  hospital,  the  mission- 
ary society.  All  receive  our  cheerful 
support.  We  only  mean  to  say  that 
our  great  sources  of  improvement  and 
happiness  are  our  natural  relations  and 
associations,  and  that  to  understand 
these  better,  and  to  attach  ourselves 
more  faithfully  to  their  duties,  are  the 
great  social  means  of  carrying  fon^'ard 
the  world.  A  striking  confirmation  of 
these  remarks  may  be  found  in  the 
Romish  Church.  The  probability  is, 
that,  under  the  Catholic  religion  in  the 
dark  ages,  there  were  larger  contribu- 
tions to  the  relief  of  the  distressed,  in 
proportion  to  the  wealth  of  communi- 
ties, than  at  present,  and  contributions 
by  associations  which  regarded  alms- 
giving as  one  of  their  main  duties, — 
we  mean  the  monasteries.  But  the 
monks,  who  quitted  the  relations  of 
nature,  the  society  which  God  has  in- 
stituted, in  order  to  form  new  and  arti- 
ficial bonds,  more  favorable,  as  they 
thought,  to  doing  good,  made  a  sad 
mistake.  Their  own  characters  were 
injured,  and  the  very  charities  doled  out 
from  convents  increased  the  beggary 
which  they  hoped  to  relieve.  So  sacred 
is  nature,  that  it  cannot  be  trampled  on 
with  impunity.  We  fear  that  some- 
thing similar  to  the  error  just  noticed 
among  Catholics  is  spreaaing  among 
Protestants, — the  error  of  cxSting  so- 
cieties of  human  device  above  our  nat- 


ural relations.  We  have  been  told  that 
cases  occur  among  us,  and  are  not  rare, 
in  which  domestic  claims  on  kindness 
are  set  aside  for  the  sake  of  making 
contributions  to  our  great  societies,  and 
especially  to  foreign  missions.  So  pos- 
sessed are  the  minds  of  multitudes  with 
the  supreme  importance  of  this  object, 
that  there  seems  to  them  a  piety  in 
withholding  what  would  otherwise  nave 
been  thought  due  to  a  poor  relative, 
that  it  may  be  sent  across  oceans  tc 
Pagan  lands.  We  have  heard  that  deli 
cate  kindnesses,  which  once  flowed  from 
the  more  prosperous  to  the  less  prosper- 
ous members  of  a  large  family,  and  which 
bound  society  together  by  that  love 
which  is  worth  all  bonds,  are  diminished 
since  the  late  excitement  in  favor  of  the 
heathen.  And  this  we  do  not  wonder 
at.  In  truth,  we  rather  wonder  that 
any  thing  is  done  for  the  temporal  com- 
fort of  friends,  where  the  doctrine  on 
which  modem  missions  chiefly  rest  is 
believed.  We  refer  to  the  doctrine  that 
the  whole  heathen  world  are  on  the 
brink  of  a  bottomless  and  endless  hell : 
that  thousands  every  day,  and  millions 
every  year,  are  sinkmg  into  this  abyss 
of  torture  and  woe :  and  that  nothing 
can  save  them  but  sending  them  our 
religion.  We  see  not  how  they  who  so 
believe  can  give  their  families  or  friends 
a  single  comfort,  much  less  an  ornament 
of  life.  Thev  must  be  strongly  tempted, 
one  would  think,  to  stint  themselves  and 
their  dependants  to  nece.ssaries,  and  to 
cast  their  whole  remaining  substance 
into  the  treasury  of  missionary  socie- 
ties. 

We  repeat  it,  let  us  not  be  misunder- 
stood. Missionary  societies,  established 
on  just  principles,  do  honor  to  a  Chris- 
tian community.  We  regard  them  with 
any  feeling  but  that  of  hostility.  The 
readers  of  this  work  cannot  have  for- 
gotten the  earnestness  with  which  we 
recommended  the  support  of  a  mission 
in  India,  at  a  time  when  we  thought 
that  peculiar  circumstances  invited  ex- 
ertion in  that  quarter.  We  only  oppose 
the  preference  of  these  institutions  to 
the  natural  associations  and  connec- 
tions of  life.  An  individual  who  thinks 
that  he  is  doing  a  more  religioos  act  in 
contributing  to  a  missionary  society  than 
in  doing  a  needful  act  ot  kindness  to 
a  relative,  friend,  or  neighbor,  is  leav- 
ing a  society  of   God's  institution  fo^ 
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m  of  niaii^  making.  He  shows  a 
Utnected  jiix^^m^nt  in  regard  to  the 
of  his  religion  and  in  regard  to 
tik  best  means  of  spreading  it.  AU 
libC  hm^  been  done,  or  ever  will  or  can 
Ik  done*  by  associations  for  diHustng 
IDristtanity«  is  a  mere  drop  of  tlie 
compared  with  what  is  done 
and  secretly  by  the  common 
luties  td  Christians  in  I  heir  fam- 
lieighborh(_»nds,  and  business,  The 
wa  *  -eading  Christianity  is 
m  commanities  ;  and, 
ingi.,  ,,v  .%ho  frees  this  relitjion 
cocTQption.  and  makes  it  a  more 
instrument  of  virtue  where  it 
l>Mm4j[  professed,  is  the  most  efifcct- 
tflSNiinbutar  to  the  jg^eat  work  of  its 
aslofi  through  the  world. 

DOW  proceed  to  our  second  re- 
k,  in  which  we  proposed  to  suggest 
'  [kctple  by  which  the  claims  of  dif* 
associations  may  be  estimated. 
» l&ls  t  The  value  of  associations 
be  measured  by  the  energy,  the 
bfednm^  the  activity,  the  moral  power, 
tlikli  they  encourage  and  dtifuse.  In 
tretllt  the  great  object  of  all  benevo- 
Imce  is  to  give  power,  activity,  and 
il«edom  to  others.  We  cannot,  in  the 
rtrict  «ense  of  the  w^ord.  wti^tv  any  be- 
^  i»PPy<  We  can  give  others  the 
EMJ-  ofh:^:tii-uno^s,  toj^cthcr  With  mo- 
i]  use  of  them  ;  but 
s  on  the  free  and  full 
•ir  own  powers  their  hap- 
l>.  There  is  thus  a  fixed, 
<\t  to  human  benevolence, 
nake  men  happy  through 
through  their  own  freedom 
\Vc  gd  further.  We  be- 
> J  has  set  the  same  limit 
levolencc.  He  makes  no 
^r:jij  rM^i^'^  m  any  other  sense  than  in 
Ait  of  eiving  him  means,  powers,  mo- 
Ihre*^  and  a  field  f<ir  e?certion.  We  have 
kerr,  we  tliink,  the  great  consideration 
Id  guide  us  in  judging  of  associations. 
Tlioee  arc  good  which  communicate 
ptver,  mcarad  and  intellccluril  action, 
cod  the  capacity  of  useful  efforts  to  the 
^ervoiift  wlia  form  them,  or  to  the  per- 
mam  on  whom  they  act.  On  the  other 
kiad.  associations  which  in  any  degree 
■piir  or  repress  the  free  ancf  full  ac- 
ta qI  men's  powers,  arc  so  far  hurt- 
le On  thts  principle,  associations  for 
mtariog  to  men  health ,  strength,  the 
99  oi    their  limbs,    the   use   of    their 
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senses,  especially  of  sight  and  hearing, 
are  highly  to  be  approved,  for  such  en- 
large men's  powers ;  whilst  charitable 
associations,  which  weaken  in  men 
the  motives  to  exertion,  which  offer  a 
bounty  to  idleness,  or  make  beggary 
as  profitable  as  labor,  are  great  calam- 
ities to  society,  and  peculiarly  calam- 
itous to  those  whom  they  relieve.  On 
the  same  principle,  associations  which 
are  designed  to  awaken  the  human 
mind,  to  give  to  men  of  all  classes  a 
consciousness  of  their  intellectual  jx>w- 
ers.  to  communicate  knowledge  of  a 
useful  and  quickening  character,  to  en- 
courage men  in  thinking  with  freedom 
and  vigor,  to  inspire  an  ardent  love  and 
pursuit  of  truth, —are  most  worthy  of 
patronage  ;  whilst  such  as  are  designed 
or  adapted  to  depress  the  human  intel- 
lect,  to  make  it  dependent  and  servile, 
to  keep  it  where  it  is,  to  give  a  limited 
amount  of  knowledge,  but  not  to  give 
impulse  and  an  onward  motion  to  men's 
thoughts, — all  such  associations,  how- 
ever benevolent  their  professions^  should 
be  regarded  as  among  the  foes  and  ol> 
struciions  to  the  best  interests  of  soci- 
ety. On  the  same  principle,  associations 
aiming  to  purify  and  ennoble  the  char- 
acter of  a  people,  to  promote  true  vir- 
tue, a  rational  piety,  a  disinterested 
charity,  a  wise  temperance,  and  espe- 
cially aiming  to  accomplish  these  ends 
by  the  only  effectual  means,  that  is,  by  ^ 
calling  forth  men's  own  exertions  for  fl 
a  higher  knowledge  of  (iod  and  duty,  H 
and  for  a  new  and  growing  control 
of  themselves,  —  such  institutions  are 
among  the  noblest ;  whilst  no  encour- 
agement is  due  to  such  as  aim  to  make 
men  religious  and  virtuous  by  paralyz- 
ing their  minds  through  terror,  by  fas- 
tening on  them  a  yoke  of  opinions  or 
practfces,  by  pouring  upon  them  influ- 
ences from  abroad  which  \irtually  an- 
nihilatc  their  power  over  themselves, 
and  make  tliem  instruments  for  others 
to  speak  through  and  to  wield  at  pleas- 
ure. We  beg  our  readers  to  carry  with 
them  the  principle  now  laid  down  in 
judging  of  associations  ;  to  inquire  how 
far  they  are  fitted  to  call  forth  energy^ 
active  talent,  religious  inquiry,  a  free 
and  manlv  virtue.  We  insist  on  these 
remarks,  because  not  a  few  associations 
seem  to  us  exceedingly  exceptionable, 
on  account  of  their  tendency  to  fetter 
men,   to  repress  energy,  to  mjure  tkt 
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free  action  of  imiividimls  and  society, 
Lind  because  this  tendency  Jurks,  and  is 
to  he  guarded  against,  even  in  ^ood  in- 
stitutions. On  this  point  we  cannot  but 
enlarge,  for  wc  deem  it  of  the  highest 
laiportance. 

Associations  often  injure  free  action 
by  a  very  plain  and  obvious  operation. 
They  accumulate  power  in  a  few  hands, 
and  this  lakes  place  just  in  proportion  to 
the  surface  over  which  they  spread.  In 
a  large  institution,  a  few  men  rule  a  few 
do  every  thing;  and,  if  the  institution 
happens  to  be  directed  to  objects  about 
which  conflict  and  controversy  exist,,  a 
few  are  able  to  excite  in  the  mass  strong 
and  bitter  passions,  and  by  these  to  ob- 
tain an  immense  ascendency.  Through 
such  an  association,  widely  spread,  vet 
closely  connected  by  party  feeling,  a  tew 
leaders  can  send  tfieir  voices  and  spirit 
far  and  wide,  and,  where  great  funds  are 
accumulated,  can  league  a  host  of  in- 
struments, and  by  menace  and  appeals 
to  interest  can  sdence  opposition.  Ac- 
cordingly, wc  fear  thai  in  this  country 
an  influence  is  growing  up,  through 
widely  spread  societies,  altogether  at 
war  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions, 
and  which,  unless  jealously  watched, 
will  gradually  but  surely  encroach  on 
freedom  of  thought,  of  speech,  and  of 
the  press.  It  is  very  striking  to  observe 
how,  by  such  combinations,  the  very 
means  of  encouraging  a  free  action  of 
men's  minds  may  be  turned  against  it. 
We  all  esteem  the  press  as  the  safeguard 
of  our  liberties,  as  the  power  which  is  to 
quicken  intellect  by  giving  to  all  minds  an 
opportunity  to  act  on  all  Now,  by  means 
of  tract  societies  spread  over  a  whole 
communitv,  and  acting  under  a  central 
body,  a  few  individu.ils,  perhaps  not 
more  than  Iw^enty,  may  determine  the 
chief  reading  for  a  great  part  of  the 
children  of  the  community,  and  for  a  ' 
majority  of  the  adults,  ana  may  deluge 
our  country  with  worthless  sectarian  I 
writings,  fitted  only  to  pervert  its  taste, 
degrade  its  intellect,  and  madden  it  ' 
irith  intolerance.  Let  associations  dc-  , 
oted  to  any  objects  which  excite  the 
assions  be  everywhere  spread  and 
eagucd  together  for  mutual  support, 
fcnd  nothing  is  easier  than  to  establish  a 
control  over  newspapers.  We  are  per- 
ituaded  that,  by  an  artful  multiplication 
6f  societies,  devoted  apparently  to  dif- 
ferent objects^   but  all  swayea   by  the 


same  leaders,  and  all  intended  to 
against  a  hated  party,  as  cruel  a  pei 
cution  may  be  carried  on  in  a  free  com 
try  as  in  a  despotism.  Public  opinii 
may  be  so  combined,  and  inflamed, 
brought  to  bear  on  odious  individuals  or 
opinions,  that  it  will  be  as  perilous  to 
think  and  speak  with  manly  freedom  as 
if  an  inquisition  were  open  before  us. 
It  is  now  discovered  that  the  way 
rule  in  this  country  is  by  an  array 
number^i  which  a  prudent  man  will 
like  to  face.  Oi  consequence,  all 
ciations  aiming  or  tending  to  establfi 
sway  by  numbers  ought  to  be  op| 
They  create  tyrants  as  effectu^ 
standing  armies.  Let  them  be  wi 
from  the  beginning.  No  matter  wl 
the  opiniiins  which  they  intend  to 
down  be  true  or  false.  Let  no  opinji 
be  put  down  by  such  means*  Let  no 
error  be  suppressed  by  an  instrument 
w^hich  will  be  equally  powerful  against 
truth,  and  which  must  subvert  that  free- 
dom of  thought  on  which  all  truth 
pends.  Let  the  best  end  fail  if  it  cam 
be  accomplished  by  right  and  just  m< 
For  example,  we  would  have  crimii 
punished,  but  punished  in  the  pro] 
way,  and  by  a  proper  authority, 
were  better  that  they  should  es< 
than  be  imprisoned  or  executed  by 
man  who  may  think  fit  to  assume 
office  ;  for  sure  wc  are  that,  by 
summary  justice,  the  innocent  woi 
soon  suffer  more  than  the  guilty ; 
on  the  same  principle,  we  cannot  ci 
sent  that  what  we  deem  error  should 
crushed  by  the  joint  cries  and  denunci 
tions  of  vast  societies  directed  by  t 
tyranny  of  a  few  ;*for  truth  has  more 
dread  from  such  weapons  than  fal 
hood,  and  wc  know  no  truth 
which  they  may  not  be  succg 
turned.  In  this  country,  few  ihii 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  organi 
or  institutions  by  which  public  opinio 
may  be  brought  to  bear  tyranni 
against  individuals  or  sects.  From  tl 
nature  of  things,  public  opinion  is  oft 
unjust ;  but,  when  it  is  not  embodied 
and  fixed  by  pledged  societies,  it  easily 
relents,  it  may  receive  new  impulses,  it 
is  opened  to  influences  from  the  injurccL 
On  the  contrary,  when  shackled 
stimulated  by  vast  associations,  it 
in  danger  of  becoming  a  steady,  uoj 
lentinj^  tyrant,  brow-beating  the  timi(  ^ 
proscribing  the  resolute,  silencing  free 
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{fiecii.aiKl  ▼imiallv  deriving  the  dear- 
lot  i^igkms  ;u»d  s.  We  say 
I  Ml  dill  all  great  .  ms  must  be 
Itbo  iboseti  We  know  that  some  are 
iMcInt  We  know,  tcK),  that  tJiere  are 
I  to  which  it  Is  important  that  pub- 
^flptiiioii  should  be  condensed,  or  act 
}ht  nass.  We  feeK  however,  that  the 
roC  great  associations  is  increased 
very  fact  that  Ihey  are  sometimes 
They  are  perilous  instruments. 
DQsht  to  be  suspected,  rhey  are 
i  3  irregular  government  created 
oitr  constitutional  government. 
\  be  watched  closely.  As  soon 
l^od  them  resoh^d  or  disposed  to 
im  a  fcspecuble  man  or  set  of 
to  force  on  the  community 
mbout  which  wise  and  good 
r»  let  us  feel  that  a  dangerous 
Be  is  at  work  among  us,  and  oppose 
i3>\u  Steady  and  stem  disapproba- 

c  have  spoken  of  the  tendency  of 
fnett  institutions  to  accumulate  power  in 
a  iem  hands.  These  few  they  make 
aofe  active ;  but  they  tend  to  produce 
4e|»eiictefice.  and  to  destrov  self-origi- 
MM  aiclioo  in  the  vast  multitudes  who 
wmpoiiic  them,  and  this  is  a  serious  in- 
JBiy.  Few  comprehend  the  e^rtent  of 
lUietit  Individual  action  is  the  highest 
wmL  What  we  wa.nt  is,  that  men  should 
■itMit  more  i^nd  more  from  their  own 
■teiB,  and  less  and  less  from  imitation, 
tan  a  iofti^  impulse,  from  sympathy 
viiba  Gjmra  This  is  the  kind  oi  ac- 
lioa  which  we  recommend«  Would  you 
40  gpod  according  to  the  gospel  >  Do  it 
•ecretiy.  -  o  silently,  that  the  left 

irtll  V  what  the  right  hand 

TIU*  pxtLCpt  does  not  favor  the 
\  ana  far-published  efforts  of  a 
iHfiied  naaltitude.  We  mean  not  to 
per  mea  from  others  in  well-doing,  for 
haire  ftaid  there  are  many  good  ob- 
\  which  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
l»ers.  But,  generally  speaking,  we 
ilo  most  ^ood  by  individual  action, 
1  virtue  is  incomparably  more 
bir'  it  It  is  \^stly  belter,  for 
that  we  should  give  our  own 
with  our  own  hands,  from  our 
•■■  fmllg^ment,  and  through  personal 
^""Wf  ifi  the  distresses  of  others, 
that  we  should  send  it  by  a  sub- 
Sccond'hand  charity  is  not  as 
K>  the  giver  or  receiver  as  im- 
ThSr^    are,    indeed,    urgent 


cases  where  we  cannot  act  immediately, 
or  cannot  alone  do  the  good  required. 
There  let  us  join  with  others ;  but 
where  we  can  do  good  secretly,  and  sep- 
arately, or  only  with  some  dear  friend, 
we  sliall  almost  certainly  put  forth  in 
this  way  more  of  intellect  and  heart,  more 
of  sympathy  and  strenuous  purpose, 
and  shaD  awaken  more  of  virtuous 
sensibility  in  those  whom  we  relieve, 
than  if  we  were  to  be  parts  of  a  multi- 
tude in  accomplishing  the  same  end. 
Individual  action  is  the  great  point  to 
be  seen  re  d»  That  man  alone  under- 
stands the  true  use  of  society  who  learns 
from  it  to  act  more  and  more  from  his 
own  deliberate  conviction,  to  think  more 
for  himself,  to  be  less  swayed  by  num- 
bers, to  rely  more  on  his  own  powers. 
One  good  action,  springing  from  our 
own  minds,  performed  from  a  principle 
within,  performed  without  the  excite- 
ment of  an  urging  and  approving  voice 
from  abroad,  is  worth  more  than  hun- 
dreds which  grow  from  mechanical  im- 
itation, or  from  the  heat  and  impulse 
which  numbers  give  us.  In  truth,  all 
great  actions  are  solitary  ones.  All  the 
great  works  of  genius  come  from  deep, 
lonely  thought  The  writings  which 
have  quickened,  electrified,  regenerated 
the  human  mind,  did  not  spring  from  as- 
sociations. That  is  most  valuable  which 
is  individual,  —  which  is  marked  by  what 
is  peculiar  and  characteristic  in  him  who 
accomplishes  it.  In  truth,  associations 
are  chiefly  useful  by  giving  means  and 
opportunities  to  gifted  individuals  to  act 
out  their  own  minds.  A  missionary 
society  achieves  little  good,  except  when 
it  can  send  forth  an  individual  who  wants 
no  leaching  or  training  from  the  soci- 
ety, but  who  carries  his  commission  and 
chief  power  in  his  own  soul.  We  urge 
this,  for  we  feel  that  we  arc  all  in  danger 
of  sacrificing  our  individuality  and  inde- 
pendence to  our  social  connections.  We 
dread  new  social  trammels.  They  are 
too  numerous  already*  From  these  views 
we  learn  that  there  is  cause  to  fear  and 
to  withstand  great  associations,  as  far 
as  they  interfere  with,  or  restrain,  indi- 
vidual action,  personal  independence, 
private  judgment,  free,  self-originated 
effort.  We  do  fear,  from  not  a  few 
associations  which  exist,  that  power  is 
to  be  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  a  few, 
and  a  servile,  tame,  dependent  spirit  to 
be  generated  in  the  maay.     Such\s\\iC 
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danger  of  our  times,  and  we  are  bound 
as  Christians  and  freemen  to  withstand  it. 

We  have  now  laid  down  the  general 
principles  wliich,  as  we  think,  are  to 
be  applied  to  associations  for  public 
objects.  Another  part  of  our  work 
remains.  We  propose  to  offer  sonoe 
remarks  on  a  few  societies  which  at  this 
lime  demand  our  patronage  or  excite 
particular  allcntion.  In  doing  this,  we 
shall  speak  with  our  customary  freedom  •. 
hut  we  beg  that  we  may  not  be  under- 
stood as  censuring  the  motives  of  those 
whose  plans  and  modes  of  operation  we 
condemn. 

The  associations  for  suppressing  in- 
temperance form  an  interesting  feature 
of  our  times.  Their  object  is  of  un- 
doubted utihty,  and  unites  the  hearts  of 
all  good  men.  They  aim  to  suppress 
an  undoubted  and  gross  \Hce,  to  free  its 
victims  from  the  worst  bondage,  to  raise 
them  from  brutal  degradation  to  the  Iil> 
erty  and  happiness  of  men.  There  is 
one  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
means  which  thev  have  uced.  We  have 
never  heard  of  tlieir  awakening  enmity 
and  counteraction.  Jn  one  particular, 
some  of  them  may  have  erred.  We  re- 
fer  to  the  compact  formed  by  their  mem- 
bers for  abstaining  from  wine.  When 
we  consider  that  wine  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  an  innocent  and  often 
salutary  beverage,  that  jesus  sanctioned 
its  use  by  miraculously  increasing  it  at 
the  marriage  feast,  that  the  Scriptures 
teach  us  to  thank  God  for  it  as  a  good 
gift,  intended  to  '*  gladden  the  heart  of 
man,"'  and  when  to  these  considerations 
we  add  that  wine  countries  are  distin- 
guished for  temperance,  we  are  obliged 
to  regard  this  pledge  as  injudicious  ;  and 
we  regret  it,  because  it  may  bring  dis* 
trust  and  contempt  on  an  excellent  in- 
stitution, and  because  its  abandonment 
—  for  it  cannot  long  continue  —  may  be 
construed  by  some  as  a  warrant  for  re- 
turning to  inebriating  liquors.  In  one 
view,  the  success  of  the  efforts  against 
intemperance  affords  us  peculiar  satis- 
faction. It  demonstrates  a  truth,  little 
felt,  but  infinitely  precious  ;  namely,  the 
recoverableness  ol  human  nature  from 
the  lowest  depths  of  vice.  It  teaches 
us  never  to  despair  of  a  human  being. 
It  teaches  us  that  there  is  always  some- 
thing to  work  on,  a  germ  to  be  unfolded, 
a  spark  which  may  be  cherished,  in  the 
human  soul.     Intemperance  is  the  most 
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hopeless   state  into  which  a  man 
fall  ;  and  yet  instances  of  recox'ery  froi 
this  vice  have  rewarded  the  recent 
bors  of  the  philanthropist.     Let  phi  Ian 
tbropy  then  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  the 
capacity  of  improvement  is  ne\TeT  lost. 
and  let  it  convert  this  conviction  into 
new  and  more  strenuous  efforts  for 
recovery  of  the  most  depraved. 

We  proceed   now  to  Bible  societi* 
These  need  no  advocates.     Their  objci 
is   so  simple,    unexceptionable,    benefi- 
cent, that  all   Protestants,  at  least,  con- 
cur in  their  support.     By  spreading  t 
Bible  without  note  or  comment,  they 
peclally  assert  the  right  of  private  ju( 
mcnt,  and  are  thus  free  from  the 
reproach  of  trenching  on  Christian  free^ 
dom.     Perhaps   they   have   not   alwa}*5 
I  been    conducted    w^ith    sufficient    pru- 
I  dence.       We   have   particularly   feared 

that  they  might  be  open  to  the  charj^ 
I  of  indiscreet  profusion.  We  believe 
,  to  be  a  good  rule,  that  where  the 
il  can  give  any  thing  for  a  Bible,  no 
ter  how  little,  they  should  be  em 
aged  and  incited  to  pay  thi'i  part  of 
price.  We  believe  that  it  will  be  more 
valued,  and  more  carefully  preserva 
where  it  has  cost  something.  We 
not  think  of  the  Hible,  as  the  supersi 
tious  among  Cathohcs  and  heathens 
of  relics  and  charms  as  if  its  mere  pr«k 
ence  in  a  family  were  a  necessary  |TOfxL 
We  wish  some  pledge  that  it  will  be 
treated  with  respect,  and  we  fear  that 
this  respect  has  been  diminished  by  the^ 
lavish ness  with  which  it  has  been 
stowed.  One  cause  of  the  evil  is,  th; 
societies,  like  individuals,  have  a  spice 
of  vanity,  and  love  to  make  a  fair  show 
in  their  annual  reports  ;  apd  accordingly 
they  are  apt  to  feel  as  if  a  favor  w^re 
conferred  when  their  books  are  taken 
off  their  hands.  We  think  that  to  sc- 
cure  respect  to  the  Bible  is  even  more 
important  than  to  distribute  it  widely. 
For  this  purpose,  its  exterior  should  be 
attractive.  It  should  be  printed  in  a 
fair,  large  tvpe,  should  be  well  boui 
and  be  provided  with  a  firm  case.  Thi 
last  provision  seems  to  us  especially  i 
po riant.  The  poor  have  no  book-cast 
Their  Bibles  too  often  lie  on  the  sai 
shelves  with  their  domestic  u  ten  sib 
nor  can  it  Ije  doubted  that,  when  soile* 
torn,  dishonored  by  this  exposure,  »hc^ 
are  regarded  with  less  respect  than  if 
protected  with  peculiar  care* 
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Wekave  a  still  more  important  remark 
lofloke  tn  reference  to  Bible  societies. 
bOBf  list  number  we  noticed  an  cdi- 
thc  New  Testament  recently 
beti  m  Boston,  and  differing  from 
in  common  use.  by  a  new  transla- 
liOQ  ol  tliosc  passages  of  the  Greek 
wigiiud,  of  which  the  true  reading  was 
btt  or  oe^^ectcd  when  the  received 
El^tish  version  was  made.  This  edi- 
titti  o£  the  New  Testament  we  stated 
VI  be  luwioubtedly  more  correct,  more 
oanlorBied  to  the  original,  than  our  com- 
won  editions.  On  tliis  point  we  speak 
ttRin^y,  because  we  wish  to  call  to  it 
t!ic  attention  o£  Bible  societies,  and  of 
>as  Christians.  To  such 
re  is  a  trans lai ion  ondoubt- 
tiiiul  to  the  original  than 
>n  use.  You  have  here  in 
what  Jesus  Christ  said, 
i|><>*ides  wrote;  and»  if  so, 
V  your  allegiance  to 
e  Uiis  for  Uie  common 
A  c  know  that  uneducated 
nnot  settle  this  question. 
:  respectfully,  and  with  so- 
ftoHcit  for  it  tKe  attention  of 
men,  of  Christian  ministers, 
[>rs  of  theology  of  every  sect 
We  ask  for  the  calmest  and 
\  deliberate  investigation,  and  if,  as 
ve  believe,  there  shall  be  but  one  opin- 
Im  as  to  the  claims  of  the  version  which 
•e  liave  recommended ;  M  all  must  ac- 
kllowle<ljB^  that  tt  renders  more  faith- 
6dif  the  words  of  the  inspired  and  ay- 
lliorized  teachers  of  Christianity,  then 
sejcc  act  how  it  can  be  denied  the  re- 
and  diffusion  which  it  deserves. 
eooceivc  that,  to  Bible  societies, 
^Im  ^  wtzAl  question,  and  not  to  be 
without  utifaithfuhiess  to  our 
1  Masler.  and  without  disrespect 
10  tlie  HoJy  Scriptures.  We  fear  that 
tfltre  Is  a  want  of  conscientiousness  on 
tllk  sobject  We  fear  that  the  British 
aad  Foreign  BtM*-  sot  iety  has  forfeited, 
ia  a  meastsre.  ^  to  the  gratitude 

tod  aflmfxatifj'  church,  by  neg- 

lectiii^  to  secure  the  greatest  possible 
locttracy  and  tidctity  to  the  new  trans- 
litioiis  which  they  have  set  forth.  W^e 
iicar  cooiintiaJ  expressions  of  reverence 
far  the  0ihJe  :  but  the  must  unambigfu- 
OB  proofs  of  it  —  we  mean,  unwearied 
ctforts  to  'it  from  human   addi- 

ikm,    mu  -.    and    corruptions  — 

C0  t»c  givco. 


Before  leading  the  consideration  of 
Bible  societies,  we  cannot  but  refer  to  a 
very  singular  transaction  in  relation  to 
the  Scriptures  in  which  some  of  them 
are  thought  to  be  implicated.  In  some 
of  our  cities  and  villages,  we  are  told 
that  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  have 
been  visited  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  they  own  the  Bible. 
The  object  of  this  domiciliary  inves- 
tigation we  profess  not  to  understand. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  it  was  intended 
to  lavish  on  the  rich  the  funds  which  were 
contributed  for  spreading  the  Script- 
ures among  the  poor.  One  thing  we 
know,  tJiat  a  measure  more  likely  to  irri- 
tate and  to  be  construed  into  an  insult 
could  not  easily  be  contrived.  As  a 
sign  of  the  times  it  deserves  our  notice. 
After  this  step,  it  ought  not  to  surprise 
us  should  an  inquisition  be  established, 
to  ascertain  who  among  us  observe,  and 
who  neglect,  the  duties  of  private  and 
family  prayer.  We  might  smile  at  this 
spirit',  could  we  tell  where  it  would  stop. 
But  it  is  essentially  prying,^ restless,  and 
encroaching,  and  its  'first  movements 
ought  to  be  withstood. 

We  now  proceed  to  another  class  of 
associations.  —  those  which  are  designed 
to  promote  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath. The  motives  which  gave  birth  to 
these  we  respect.  But  we  doubt  the 
rectitude  and  usefulness  of  the  object, 
and  we  fear  that  what  has  be^n  in  con- 
scientiousness may  end  in  tntolerancc 
and  oppression.  We  cannot  say  of  these 
associations,  as  of  those  which  we  have 
just  noticed,  that  they  aim  at  an  unques- 
tionable good,  about  which  all  good  men 
agree.  Not  a  few  of  the  wisest  and 
best  men  dissent  from  the  principle  on 
which  these  societies  are  butU ;  namely, 
that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  is  binding  on 
Christians.  Not  a  few  of  the  pro- 
foundest  divines  and  most  exemplary 
followers  of  Christ  have  believed,  and 
still  believe,  that  the  Sabbath  enjoined 
in  the  fourth  commandment  is  a  part  of 
Jmlaism,  and  not  of  the  gospel ;  that  it 
is  essentially  different  from  the  Lord's- 
day  ;  and  that  to  enforce  it  on  Christians 
is  to  fall  into  that  error  which  Paul  with- 
stood even  unto  death,  ^ — the  error  of 
adulterating  Christianity  by  mixtures  of 
a  preparatory  and  very  inferior  religion. 
We  beg  to  be  understood.  All  Chris- 
tians, whom  we  know,  concur  in  the 
ojnmon  and  the  desire  that  tl\e  LoidV 
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day^  or  the  first  day  of  the  week,  should 
be  separated  to  the  commemoration  of 
Christ  s  resurrection,  to  public  worship, 
to  public  Christian  ins  tract  ion,  and  in 
general  to  what  are  called  the  means  of 
religion.  This  we  gratefully  accept  and 
honor  as  a  Christian  rite.  But  not  a 
few  believe  that  the  Lord*s-day  and  the 
ancient  Sabbath  arc  not  the  same  insti- 
tution, and  ought  not  to  be  confounded  ; 
that  the  former  is  of  a  nobler  character, 
and  more  important  than  the  latter;  and 
that  the  mode  of  observing  it  is  to  be 
detennined  by  the  spirit  and  purposes 
of  Christianity,  and  not  by  any  preced- 
ing law.  This  is  a  question  about  which 
Christians  have  differed  for  ages.  We 
certainly  wish  that  it  may  be  debated 
till  it  is  settled.  But  we  grieve  to  see  a 
questionable  doctrine  made  the  founda- 
tion of  large  societies,  and  to  see  Chris- 
tians leagued  to  pass  the  sentence  of 
irreligion  on  men  equally  virtuous  with 
themselves,  and  who  perhaps  better  un- 
derstand the  mind  of  Christ  in  regard  to 
the  Sabbath. 

We  know  that  it  is  Confidently  affirmed 
that  God,  at  an  earlier  period' than  the 
Jewish  law,  enjoined  the  Sabbath  as  a 
perpetual,  universal,  irrepeaJable  law  for 
the  whole  human  race.  But  can  this 
position  be  sustained?  For  ourselves, 
we  cannot  see  a  trace  of  it  in  the  Script- 
ures, —  those  only  sure  records  of  God's 
revelation  to  mankind.  We  do,  indeed, 
incline  to  believe  —  what  many  wise  men 
have  questioned  —  that  there  are  appear- 
ances of  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath 
at  the  beginning  of  the  human  race. 
We  know  that  these  are  faint  and  few  : 
yet  we  attach  importance  to  them,  be- 
cause nature  and  reason  favor  the  sup- 
position of  a  lime  having  been  set  apart 
from  the  first  as  a  relii^ious  memoriaL 
W^hilst,  however,  we  incline  to  this  view 
as  most  probable,  we  see  no  proofs  of 
the  perpetuity  of  the  institution  in  the 
circumstance  of  its  early  origin.  On  the 
contrary,  an  ordinance  or  rite^  given  in 
the  infancy  of  the  human  race,  may  be 
presumed  to  be  temporary,  unless  its 
unchangeableness  is  expressly  taught, 
or  is  necessarily  implied  in  its  very  nat- 
ure. The  positive  or  ritual  religion, 
which  was  adapted  to  the  eariier,  can 
hardly  suit  the  maturer  periods  of  the 
race.  Man  is  a  progressi\^  beings,  and 
needs  a  progressive  religion.  It  is  one 
of   tlie   most  interesting   and  beautiful 
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features  of  the  sacred  writings, 
one  of  the  strong  evidences  of  their 
truth,  that  they  reveal  religion  as  a 
gro\\ing  light,  and  manifest  the  Divine 
Legislator  as  adapting  himself  to  the 
various  and  successive  conditions  of  the 
world.  Allowing,  then,  the  Sabbath  to 
have  been  given  to  Adam,  we  could  no 
more  infer  its  perpetuity  than  we  can 
infer  the  perpetuity  of  capital  punish*^™ 
ment,  as  an  ordinance  of  God,  becaus^H 
He  said  to  Noah,  the  second  parent  o^™ 
the  human  race,  "  Whoso  sheddeth 
man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  I 
shed." 

Our  opinion  leans,  as  we  have  said,  \ 
the  early  institution  of  the  Sabbath  ;  bu^ 
we  repeat  it^  the  presumptions  on  whicfe 
our  judgments  rest  are  too  tmcertatn  to 
authorize  confidence,  much  less  denun- 
ciation.    The  greater  part  of  the  earlj" 
fathers  of  the  church,  according  to 
met,  believed  that  the  law  of  the  Sab 
bath  was  not  given  before  Moses; 
this,  as  we  have  obser\'ed.  is  the  opinion 
of  some  of  the  most  judicious  and  pious 
Christians  of   later  times.     Whilst  dis- 
posed to  diifler  from  these,  we  feel  that 
the  subject  is  to  be  left   to    the    caln 
decision    of  individuals.     We  want  n4 
array  of  numbers  to   settle  a  doubtfu 
question.    One  thing  is  plain,  that,  before 
\Ioses,  not  one  precept  is  given  in  rela>^ 
lion  to  the  Sabbath,  nor  a  hint  of  its  un  " 
changcableness  to  the  end  of  the  world 
One  thing  is  plain,  that  the  question 
the  perpetuity  of  this  institution  is  to  1 
settled  by  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ," 
the  gTeat  Prophet,  who  alone  is  author 
ized  to  determine  how  far  the  institution 
of  religion  which  preceded  him  are  bind 
ing  on  his  followers.     For  ourselves,  ' 
are  followers  of  Christ,  and  not  of  M  os 
or  Noah,  or  Adam,     We  call  ourselves  * 
Christians,  and    the  gospel  is  our  only 
ride.      Nothing  in    the  Old  Testame 
binds  us,  anv  further  than  it  is  recog 
nized  by,  or  incorporated  into,  the  Nen 
The  great  and  only  question,  then. 
Does  the  New  Testament,  does  Chr 
tianitVt  impose  on  us  the  ancient  Sab- 
bath ? 

To  aid  us  in  settling  thfs  question 
we  may  first  inquire  into  the  natu 
and  design  of  this  institution  ;  and 
nothing  can  be  plainer.  Words  can- 
not make  it  clearer.  According  to  the 
Old  Testament,  the  seventh,  or  last  day 
of  the  week,  was  to  be  set  apart,  or  sane* 
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rM  IS  m  day  of  nest,  in  com  me  mora* 
5*s  having  rested  on  that  day 
work  of  creation.*     The  dis- 
rfi^i^ilii^  feature  of  the  institution  is 
jlBL    Tlie   word    Sabbath    means   rest. 
JTTbe  eirent  to   be   commemorated  was 
[Itit    Tbc  reason  for  selecting  the  sev- 
wa&»  that  this  had  been  to  the 
mr  a  day  of  rest.     The  chief  meth- 
p'        "    '!  for  sanctifying   the   day 
;;  distinctive  character  of 
LWisiit  it'.iui    could    not    have    been 
iclearly  expressed.   Whoever  reads 
Surtb  corr-^^-^  '^'nent  will  sec  that 
mode   of  [Jirt  the  day  to 

b  iHete  ^1.  ,.^.  ,,.d.  except  in  imi- 
i  of  hts  re^t  How  far  this  const* - 
the:  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath 
I  be  seen  from  such  passages  as  the 
itiag  r  ^  You  shall  keep  the  Sab- 
,  lor  it  is  holy  unto  you.  Every  one 
de^tcth  it  shall  surely  be  put  to 
For  whosoever  doeth  anv  work 
,  iJkskt  soul  shall  be  cut  oft  from 
Ids  people."  f  A  still  more  re- 
4«  proof  that  the  sanctificaleon 
h  consisted  in  resting  after 
of  God»  is  furnished  by 
ys,  that  **on  the  Sabbath- 
r^  in  the  Temple  pr0fane 
X  So  essential  was  rest 
ing  of  that  day,  that  the 
'^^  victims,  though  pre- 
\  self  is  said  to  profane 
cI.  *some  expressions 
her  methods  of 
c  calls  it  "a holy 
but  whether  this  phrase 
nplics  to  other  places  besides  the  Tern- 
■ek  imceftaJn.  It  is  not  improbable, 
■deedy  that  the  people  resorted  to  the 
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Levitcs  and  prophets  on  the  Sabbath 
rather  than  other  days  ;  but  we  find  no 
precept  to  this  effect :  and  it  is  well 
known  that  no  synagotjucs  or  places  of 
worship  were  built  through  Judea  until 
after  the  captivity.  Rest,  then,  was 
the  great  distinction  of  the  dav.  This 
constituted  it  a  memorial  ancf  gave  it 
its  name ;  and  we  conceive  that  the 
chief  stress  was  laid  on  this  circum- 
st2nce,  because  the  Sabbath  was  in- 
tended to  answer  a  humane  as  well  as 
religious  end  ;  that  is,  to  give  relief  to 
persons  in  servitude,  and  to  inferior  ani- 
mals,—  a  provision  very  much  needed 
in  an  unrcftned  and  semi -barbarous  age. 
when  slavery  had  no  acknowledged 
rights,  and  when  little  mercy  was  shown 
to  man  or  beast.  Fn  conformity  to  these 
views,  we  find  the  Jewish  nation  always 
regarding  the  Sabbath  as  a  joyful 
day,  ^a  festival.  In  the  time  of  Christ, 
we  find  him  bidden  to  a  feast  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  and  accepting  the  invita- 
tion ;  •  and  our  impression  is*  that  now, 
as  in  past  times,  the  Jews  divide  the  day 
between  the  synagogue  and  social  en- 
joyment. 

The  nature  and  end  of  the  Sabbath 
cannot  be  easily  misutiderslood.  It 
was  the  seventh  or  last  day  of  the  week, 
set  apart  by  God  as  a  day  of  rest,  in 
imitation  and  in  commemoration  of  his 
having  rested  on  that  day  from  the  cre- 
ation. That  other  religious  observances 
were  with  great  propriety  introduced  in- 
to the  day,  and  that  they  were  multiplied 
with  the  progress  of  the  nation,  we  do 
not  doubt.  But  the  distinctive  observ- 
ance, and  the  only  one  expressly  en- 
joined on  the  whole  people,  was  rest. 
Now  we  ask,  Is  the  dedication  of  the 
seventh  or  last  day  of  the  week  to  rest, 
in  remembrance  of  God's  renting  on 
that  dav,  a  part  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion ?  "the  answer  seems  to  us  plain. 
We  affirm,  in  the  first  place,  what  none 
will  contradict,  that  this  institution  is 
not  enjoined  in  the  New  Testament, 
even  by  the  faintest  hint  or  implication; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  we  maintain  that 
the  Christian  world,  so  far  from  finding 
it  there,  have  by  their  practice  disowned 
its  authority. 

This  last  position  may  startle  some  of 
our  readers.  But  it  is  not  therefore  less 
true.    We  maintain  that  the  Christian 
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world  have  in  practice  diso%\Tied  the  ob- 
ligation  of  the  Sabbath  established  by 
the  fourth  commandment.  There  is» 
indeed,  a  body  of  Christians  called  Sab- 
batarians, who  strictly  and  rehgiously 
observe  the  fourth  commandment.  But 
they  are  a  handful ;  they  are  lost,  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  immense  majority  of 
Christians,  who  have  for  ages  ceased  to 
observe  the  Sabbath  prescribed  from 
Sinai.  True.  Chriijiians  have  their  sa- 
cred day,  wiiich  they  call  a  Sabbath. 
But  is  it  in  truth  the  ancient  Sabbath  ? 
We  sav.  no :  and  we  call  attention  to 
this  pofnt.  The  ancient  Sabbalh»  as  we 
have  seen,  was  the  last  day  of  the  wetk, 
set  apart  for  rest,  in  commemoration  of 
God's  resting  on  that  day.  And  is  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  a  day  observed 
in  remembrance  of  Christ's  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  the  same  institution  with 
this  ?  Can  broader  marks  between  two 
ordinances  be  conceived  ?  Is  it  possible 
that  they  can  be  confounded  ?  Is  not 
the  ancient  Sabbath  renounced  by  the 
Christian  world  ?  Have  we  not  thus 
the  testimony  of  the  Christian  world  to 
its  having  passed  away  ?  Who  of  us 
can  consistently  plead  for  it  as  a  uni- 
versal and  perpetual  law  ? 

We  know  that  it  is  said  that  the  an- 
cient Sabbath  remains  untouched  ;  that 
Christianity  has  only  removed  it  Uom 
the  last  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and 
that  this  is  a  slight,  unessential  change^ 
leaving  the  old  institution  whole  and 
unbroken.  To  this  we  have  several  re- 
plies. In  the  first  place,  this  change  of 
days,  which  Christianity  is  supposed  to 
make,  is  not  unessential,  but  vital,  and 
subversive  of  the  ancient  institution. 
The  end  of  the  ancient  Sabbath  was  the 
commemoration  of  God's  resting  from 
his  works :  and»  for  this  end,  the  very 
day  of  the  week  on  which  He  rested 
was  most  wisely  selected.  Now  we 
maintain,  that  to  select  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  the  very  day  on  which  Hebe- 
gan  his  works,  and  to  select  and  sepa- 
rate this  in  commemoration  of  another 
event,  —  of  Christ's  resurrection,  —  is 
wholly  to  set  aside  the  ancient  Sabbath, 
Wc  cannot  conceive  of  a  more  essential 
departure  from  the  original  ordinance. 
This  substitution,  as  it  is  called,  is  a 
literal  as  well  as  virtual  abolition.  Such 
is  our  first  remark.  —  We  say,  secondly, 
that  not  a  word  is  uttered  in  the  New 
Testament  of  the  ^st  day  being  substi- 


tuted for  the  seventh.    Surely  so  strik-^ 
ing  a  change  would  not  have  l>cen  m*' 
in  a  universal  and  perpetual  law  of  Go 
without  some  warning.    We  a^k  for  son 
hint  of  this  modification  of  the  fou 
commandment.     We  find  not  a  syllabli 
We   say,    thirdly,   that    the  first  Chrii 
tians  knew  nothing  of  this  substitute 
Our  evidence   here   is  complete, 
first  converts  to  Christianity  were  Jc. 
and  these  converts  had  at  first  no  co 
ception  of  the  design  of  Qrristianity  1 
supersede  the  law  of  Moses.     This 
they  continued  to  observe  for  years, ; 
to  observe   it    as    rigorously   as    ev« 
When     Paul    \n,sited    Jerusalem,    afi« 
many  labors  among  the   Gentiles,  the 
elders    said    unto    him,    **  Thou   seest, 
brother,  how  many  thousands  of  Jews 
there  are  which  believe,  and  they  are  all 
zealous  of  the  law,"  ♦     Of  course  Ihcy 
all  ob.se rved  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  or  sev-_ 
enth  day  of  rest,  the  greatest  of  Jewii' 
festivals,  whilst,  as  we  all  believe,  th 
honored  also  the  first  day,  the  feme 
brancer  of  Christ's  resurrection,    '^ 
state  of  things  existed  for  years  in 
primitive  church*     The  two  days  W€ 
observed  together.    Nothing  more  \ 
necessary  to  disprove  unanswerably  1 
common  doctrine  that  the  Apostles  ( 
joined  the  bubsliiution  of  the  first  fa 
the    seventh    day.      Wc  will   add   OD^i 
more  argument.      Paul   commands  the 
Colossian   Christians   to   disregard   the 
censures  of  those  who  judged  or  con- 
demned   them  for    not    observing   tlie 
Sabbath.      ""  Let  no  man  judge  yott  '  ™ 
meat  or  in  drink,  or  in  resi)t:ct  of 
holy  day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or 
the    Sabbath    days."  f      This 
is  very  plain.     It  is  evaded,  howcvc 
by  the  pica  that  the  word  "  Sabbath  f 
was  used  to  express  not  only  the  sc¥ 
enth  day,  but  other  festivals  or  days  \ 
rest.     But  when  we  recollect  thai'  th, 
word  is  used  by  Paul  in  this  place  wilb 
out  any  exception  or  limitation,  and  th| 
it  was  employed  at  that  lime,  most  fr^ 
ouently  and  almost  wholly,  to  expre 
the  seventh  day,  or  weekly  Sabbatl^  i 
shall  see   that   we   have   the   stronge 
reason  for  supposing  this  institution  t 
be   intended   by  the   Apostle.     That 
Christian,   after  reading    this    pass 
should  *'  judge  *'  or  condemn  his  bretJ  _ 
ten  for    questioning    or   rejecting    hiaT 
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aodofi  ol  the  Sabbath,  is  a 
fisx^f  of  the  slow  progress  of 
and  liberal  principles  among 
We  need  not  add,  after  these 
how  UDJustitiablc  we  deem  it 
Id  enforce  particular  modes  of  obscrv- 
tkb  day  by  an  array  of  associations. 
■"  'ng  thus  stated  what  seem  to  us 
reasons  against  tlie  perpeuiity  of 
lent  Sabbath,  perhaps  some  of 
may  wish  to  know  our  views 
Lord's-day ;  and^  although  the 
loiiject  may  seem  foreiji;;:!!  to  the  present 
Sliae,  wr  '"^  '■'  "^^^  f"  our  opinion  in  a  few 
•cmU.      ^  it  tfiat  the  first  day  of 

^  we€k  <-t  apart  for  the  pub- 

ic WoniM,  ^  and  for  the  promo- 

iM  III  til  Ldgc  and  practice  of 

Christianity,  and  that  it  was  selected  for 
thtt  cad  in  honor  of  the  resurreclion  of 
ChoiL  To  111  is  view  we  are  led  by 
tht  following^  considerations  :  Wherever 
the  gospel  was  preached,  its  profe.ssors 
»crc  formed  into  churches  or  conj^rre^- 
twjti*.  and  ministers  were  appointed  for 
ihtit  instruction  or  edification.  Wher- 
rrcr  Ity  was  planted,  societies 

frtr  i  us  acts  and  improvement 

wen:  '    "^  the  chief  means  of 

t<i[  tfijsing  it.     Now  it  is 

jiiiti    ......    c se   purposes    reg\dar 

tinsels  must  have  been  prescribed  ;  and, 
acoirT  1  1.  ur  fnul  th.u  it  was  the  cus- 
Imii  hrisiians  to  hold 

ifceir  ies   on   the  first 

diyixf  tlu!  week,  —  the  day  of  Christ's 
JfiarPcctiaR.  This  we  learn  from  the 
Htm  Testament  and  from  the  universal 
teidixutiiy  of  the  earliest  a^cs  of  the 
Wherever  Christianity  was 
tlic  fiTM  day  wa&  established 
if '  I  of  Christian  worship  and 

Such  are  the  grounds  on 
vllich  iiit^  institution  rests.  We  regard 
It  at  ahofether  a  Chhstmn  institution^ 
^15  I. ^«T..  r  \x^  origin  in  the  gospel,  — 
»  1^  •   the   new   disj>ensation  ; 

«i4  ., .  ,  ..^Jvc  that  the  proper  ob 
«rvaijan  ol  it  is  to  be  determined 
cboUy  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
Vf  iorei  in  the  New  Testament  no 
|fltd»c  rales  as  to  the  mode  of  spend- 
1^  the  Lord's-day,  as  to  the  mode  of 
Mihip  and  teaching,  as  to  the  distri- 
tMicni  of  tlie  time  not  given  to  pubhc 
•ovioes.  And  tliis  is  just  what  might 
W  eEpccled  ;  for  the  gospel  is  not  a  re* 
%bQ  a£  pcecfivc  rules.  It  differs  from 
Joddm  io  oothin^  more  than  in  its  free 


character.  It  gives  great  principles, 
broad  views,  general,  prolific,  all-com- 
prehensive precepts,  and  intrusts  the 
application  of  them  to  the  individual 
It  sets  before  us  the  perfection  of  our 
nature,  the  spirit  which  we  should  cher- 
ish, the  virtiics  which  constitute  **  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  within  us,"  and 
leaves  us  to  determine  for  ourselves,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  discipline  by  which 
these  noble  ends  are  to  be  secured. 
Let  no  man,  then,  bind  what  Christ  has 
left  free.  The  modes  of  worship  and 
teaching  on  the  Lord's-dav  are  not  pre- 
scribed, and  wlio  will  fay  tliat  they  can- 
not be  improved  ?  One  reason  of  the 
neglect  and  limited  influence  of  this  in- 
stitution is  tliat,  as  now  observed,  it 
does  not  correspond  sufficiently  to  the 
wants  of  our  times ;  and  we  fear  that  it 
might  even  fall  into  contempt  among 
the  cultivated,  should  attempts  be  pros- 
ecuted to  carry  it  back  to  the  sui>ersti- 
tious  rigor  by  which  it  was  degraded  in 
a  former  age. 

The  associations  for  promoting  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  propose  sev- 
eral objects,  in  which,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, we  heartily  concur,  but  which, 
from  their  nature,  are  not  susceptible 
of  precise  definition  or  regulation,  and 
whichj  therefore,  ought  to  be  left,  where 
Christianity  has  left  them,  to  the  con- 
sciences of  individuals.  They  undoubt- 
edly intend  to  discountenance  labor  on 
Sunday.  Now,  generally  speaking,  ab- 
stinence from  labor  seems  to  us  a  plain 
duty  of  the  day ;  for  we  see  not  how  its 
ends  c«an  otherwise  be  ac com ph shed  to 
any  considerable  extent.  W^e  do  not 
believe,  indeed,  that  this  abstinence  was 
rigidly  practised  by  the  first  Christians 
at  Jerusalem,  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
gave  up  the  seventh  day  to  entire  rest, 
and  whose  social  duties  could  hardly 
have  admitted  the  same  appropriation 
of  the  following  day.  Neither  do  we 
believe  that  the  converts,  who  were 
made  among  the  class  of  slaves  in 
lieathen  countries,  abstained  from  labor 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week  ;  for,  in  so 
doing,  they  would  have  exposed  them- 
selves to  the  severest  punishments,  even 
to  death,  and  we  have  no  intimation 
that  this  portion  of  believers  were  regu- 
larly cut  off  by  martyrdom.  We  know, 
however,  that  the  early  Christians,  in 
proportion  as  they  were  relieved  frotu 
the  restrictions  ot  heathenism  and  Judar 
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ism^  made  the  Lord's-day  a  season  of 
abstinence  from  labor;  and  the  argu- 
tnents  for  so  doing  are  so  obvious  and 
strong,  that  later  Christians  have  con- 
curred with  Ihcm  with  hardly  a  dissent- 
ing voice.  On  this  jxjinl  there  is,  and 
can  be^  no  difference.  The  change  of 
ifeunday  into  a  working-day  we  should 

ndemn  as  earnestly  as  any  of  our 
brethren.  At  the  same  time,  we  feel 
that^  in  this  particular,  a  Jewish  rigor  is 
not  to  he*  imposed  on  Christians,  and 
that  there  arc  exigencies  justifying  toil 
on  the  tirst  day,  which  must  be  left  to 
individual  judj^ment  The  great  pur- 
poses  of  this  festival  may  certainly  be 
accomplished  without  that  scrupulous, 
anxious  shunning  of  every  kind  of  work 
which  marked  a  Jewish  Sabbath,  and 
which,  however  proper  under  a  servile 
dispensation^  and  in  an  age  of  darkness, 
would  be  in  us  superstition.  We  do 
not,  for  example,  think  Christians  bound 
to  prepare  on  Saturday  every  meal  fi»r 
the  following  day,  or  to  siuoy  through 
the  week  how  to  remove  the  necessity 
of  every  bodily  exertion  on  the  ap- 
proaching Sunday.  We  think,  too,  that 
cases  may  occur  which  justify  severe 
toil  on  this  day ;  and  we  should  judge  a 
man  unfaithful  to  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily, ungrateful  to  Providence,  and  su- 
perstitious, who  should  lose  a  crop 
rather  than  harvest  it  during  the  por- 
tion of  time  ordinarily  set  apart  for 
Christian  worship.  On  these  points, 
Christianity  has  left  us  free.  The  in- 
dividual must  be  his  own  judge,  and  we 
deprecate  the  attempts  of  societies  to 
legislate  on  this  indefinite  subject  for 
their  fellow-Christians. 

Another  purpose  of  the  associations  of 
which  we  speak  is  to  stop  the  mail  on 
Sunday.  On  this  point  a  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  prevails  among  the 
most  conscientious  men.  It  may  be 
remembered  that,  in  a  former  number 
of  this  work,  there  was  an  article  on  the 
Sabbath,  discouraging  this  attempt  to 
interrupt  the  mail.  We  think  it  right 
to  say,  that  among  the  contributors  to 
this  work,  and  among  its  best  friends,  a 
diversity  of  sentiment  exists  in  regard 
to  this  difficult  question.  In  one  re- 
spect, however,  we  all  agree ;  and  that 
is,  in  the  inexpediency  of  organizing,  in 
opposition  to  the  Sunday  mail,  a  vast 
association,  which  may  1>e  easily  per- 
verted to  political  purposes,  which,  from 


Its  very  object,  wilt  be  tempted  lo  med- 

die  with  government,  and  which^  by 
setting  up  a  concerted  and  joint  cry, 
may  overpower  and  load  with  reproach 
the  most  conscientious  men  in  the  coro> 
munlty. 

Another  purpose  of  these  assodatf^ 
is  to  discourage  travelling  on  the  \jn^\ 
day.     Nothing  can  well  be  plainer  thi 
that  unnecessar)^  travelling  on  this 
is  repugnant  to  its  duties  and   dest^ 
and  is  to  be  reproved  in  writing,  preach- 
ing, and  conversation.     IJy  unnecessary 
travelling,  we  mean  that  which  is  not 
required  by  some  particular  exigency. 
When   we    consider,   however,    that   "' 
such    a    communit)^     as     ours,    distil 
guished   by   extent   and    variety  of  ii 
tercourse,  exigencies   must  contin 
occur,    we    feel    that   bene    is    anoti 
point  with  which  societies  have  no  ri, 
to  interfere,  and  which  must  be  left 
the  conscience   of  the  individual- 
such  a  community  as  ours,  how  m; 
persons  may  be  found  on  every  Sunday 
the  state  of  whose  healthy  the  state 
whose    families,    the    state    of     wh 
affairs,   may   require    them   to    travelj 
It  may  happen  that  another's  propci 
confided  to  our  care  may  be  lost,  tnal 
good  object  may  fail,  that  some  dyii  _ 
or  departing  friend  may  go  from  us  un- 
seen, if  on  this  day  we  will  not  bcgf 
or  pursue  a  journey.     How  often  is 
difficult  for  the  traveller  to  find  an  ii 
the  quiet  and  comforts  of  which  mal 
it  a  fit  residence  for  Sunday?     An 
sociation  against  travelling  on  Sunday 
seems  to  us  a  verj'  hazardous  expedient ; 
and  its  members,  we  think,  will  be  f< 
tun  ate  If  they  escape  the  guilt  of  c 
soriousness  and  dictation  on  a  subji 
which  Providence  has  plainly  exempt* 
from  human  legislation.     W^e  know  l* 
it  will  be  said  that  the  license  which 
give  by  these  remarks  will  be  abused  f 
and  of  this  we  have  no  doubt.      We 
know  no  truth,  no  privilege  no  power, 
no    blessing,    no    right,   which    is    not 
abused.     But  is  liberty  to  be  denied  X\ 
men  because  they    often    turn   il 
licentiousness  ?     We  have  read  of 
tain  sects  which  have  denounced  ini 
criminately  all  s|x»rts  and  relaxatioi 
because  these,  if  allowed,  v.ill  be  carried 
to  excess;   and  of  others,  which  have 
prescribed  by  laws  the  plainest,  coarsest 
dress,  because  ornament,  if  in  any  meas- 
ure tolerated,  would  certainly  grow  up 
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feb  estnvagajice  and  vanity.     And  is 
[  lUtdq^nidiog  legislatioT)  never  to  end  ? 
never  to  be  trusted  to  them- 
U  it  God's   method   to   hem 
with     precise    prescriptions  ? 
ncc  leave  nothing  to  in- 
tion  ?     Does   Providence 
every  privilege  which  may  be 
Does  Christianity  enjoin  an 
iinirajytng  round  of  services,  be- 
rta»on  and  conscience,  if  allowed 
to  jod^  of  duty,  will  often  be  misguided 
Iff  partiality  and  passion  ?     How  liberal, 
confiding,  are  nature,  Provi- 
»  and  Christianity^  in  their  dealings 
And  when  will  men  learn  to 
nc  another  the  same 
^„-  1^  spirit  ? 

Wc  have  thus  considered  some  of  the 
nftkntlar  purposes  of  the  association 
lOf  promotinij  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath.  We  say  their  *•  particular 
pnpof4!s ''  We  apprehend  there  is  a 
mcral  'x^  which  lurks  in  a  portion  of 
Mr  r  .   which  few  perhaps  have 

imc  rinctly  to  themselves,  but 

•hkia  IS  n<»';  mere  fore  the  less  real,  and 
tf  fiiiich  it  is  well  to  be  forewarned. 
Wc  ifipfehcnd  that  some,  and  not  a 
"  party*  have  a  vague  instinctive 
g  lliil  Uie  kind  of  Christianity 
they  embrace  requires  for  its  dit- 
m  gloomy  Sabbath,  the  Puritan 
SiblKilb  ;  and  wc  incline  to  believe  that 
iWf  arc  ficsirous  to  separate  the  Lords- 
dqfa»iBtich  as  possible  from  all  other 
i^s,  to  make  it  a  season  of  ri^d  re- 
imiDt,  that  it  mav  be  a  preparation  for 
4  i^rvfenn  oi  theology,  which  the  mind, 
in  ft  oarural,  free,  and  cheerful  state, 
oa  iwvpr  receive-  The  Sabbath  of  the 
Pftrifeum  and  their  Calvinislic  pcculiari- 
ties  go  together  Now  we  wish  the 
n  €>l  neither.  The  Puritans,  meas- 
by  I  heir  age,  have  indeed  many 
oo  respect,  especially  those  of 
vh€i  came  to  this  country,  and 
tliro«tgh  their  fortunate  exile,  es- 
1  the  cofTuption  which  the  civil  war 
,  Jm  possession  of  power  engendered 
li  the  Puritan  body  of  England,  But 
teerr  respect  for  the  men  of  early 
tact  mav  oc  joined  with  a  clear  per- 
eeydoft  id  their  weaknesses  and  errors  ; 
mSI  II  becotnes  us  to  remember,  that 
CQVS,  which  m  them  were  innocent,  be- 
OHt  inevitable,  may  deserve  a  harsher 
Uptfitiiin  II  pcrpettuted  in  their  pos- 


We  have  no  desire,  it  vrill  be  seen,  to 
create  huge  associations  for  enforcing 
or  recommending  the  Lord's-day-  We 
desire,  however,  that  this  interesting 
subject  may  engage  more  attention. 
We  wish  the  Lords-day  lo  be  more 
honored  and  more  observed  ;  and  we 
believe  that  there  is  but  one  way  for 
securing  this  good,  and  that  is  to  make 
the  day  more  useful,  to  turn  it  to  better 
account,  to  introduce  such  clianges  into 
it  as  shall  satisfy  judicious  men  that  it 
is  adapted  to  great  and  happy  results. 
The  Sunday  which  has  come  down  to 
us  from  our  fathers  seems  to  us  exceed* 
ingly  defective.  The  clergy  have  nat- 
uraily  taken  it  very  much  into  their  own 
hands,  and  we  apprehend  that  as  yet 
they  have  not  discovered  all  the  means 
of  making  it  a  blessing  to  mankind.  It 
may  well  excite  surprise  how  little 
knowledge  has  been  communicated  on 
the  Lord's -day.  We  think  that  the 
present  age  admits  ami  rcnuircs  a  more 
extensive  teaching  than  formerly, — ^a 
teaching  not  only  in  sermons,  but  in 
more  instructive  exercises,  which  will 
promote  a  critical  and  growing  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Scriptures;  will 
unfold  morality  or  duty,  at  once  in  its 
principles  and  vast  details  ;  will  guide 
the  common  mind  to  larger  views,  and 
to  a  more  religious  use  of  nature  and 
history  ;  and  will  reveal  to  it  its  own 
godlike  powers.  We  think,  too,  that 
this  great  intellectual  activity  may  be 
relieved  and  cheered  by  a  mixture  of 
greater  benevolent  activity  ;  by  attention 
to  public  and  private  charities,  and  by 
domestic  and  social  kindnesses,*  It 
seems  to  us  that  we  are  waking  up  to 
understand  the  various  uses  to  which 
Sunday  may  be  applied.  The  present 
devotion  of  a  considerable  portion  of  it 
to  the  teaching  of  children  makes  an 
important  era  in  the  history  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  teaching  of  the  ignorant 
and  poor,  we  trust,  is  to  follow.  On  this 
subject  we  cannot  enlarge,  but  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  in  what  way  Sun- 
day i,s  to  be  recommended  to  the  under- 
standings and  consciences  of  men. 

In  these  remarks  we  have  expressed 
our  reverence  for  the  Lord's -day.     To 
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*  Would  not  the  business  of  our  public  charitiet  bft 
dune  iTiore  cfTfctually  on  die  Lord's-day  sJiAn  cm  any 

nilicr,  and  would  tuit  such  an  .-^rpnuiriiilion  of  A^  pAXt 
oi  Oi  s  ttitie  accord  peculiarljr  with  the  spim  oL  Chti*^ 
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us  It  is  a  more  important  day,  and  con* 
secrated  to  nobler  purposes,  than  tlie 
ancient  Sabbath.  We  are  bound,  how- 
ever, to  state  that  we  cannot  acquiesce 
in  the  distinctions  which  are  often  made 
between  this  and  other  days,  for  they 
seem  to  us  at  once  ung:rouncled  and  per- 
nicious. We  sometimes  hear,  for  exam- 
ple^ that  the  Lord's- day  is  set  apart  from 
our  common  lives  to  religion  ?  WhzX  I 
Are  not  all  days  equally  set  apart  to  re- 
ligion ?  Has  religion  more  to  do  with 
Sunday  than  with  any  other  portion  of 
time?  Is  there  any  season  over  which 
piety  should  not  preside  ?  So  the  doiy 
is  sometimes  distinguished  as  **holy.  ' 
Wliat !  Is  there  stronger  obligation  to 
holiness  on  on^  day  than  on  another? 
Is  it  more  holy  to  pray  in  tlie  church 
than  to  pray  in  the  closet,  or  than  lo 
withstand  temptation  in  common  hfe  ? 
The  true  distinction  of  Sunday  is,  that 
it  is  consecrated  to  certain  means  or 
direct  acts  of  religion.  But  these  are 
i  holier  than  other  duties.  They  are 
rtainly  not  more  important  than  their 
end,  which  is  a  virtuous  life*  There  is, 
we  fear,  a  superstition  on  this  point,  un- 
worthy of  the  illumination  of  Cliris- 
tianity.  Wc  earnestly  recommend  the 
Lord  s-day,  but  we  dare  not  esteem  its 
duties  above  those  of  other  days*  We 
prize  and  recommend  it  as  an  institu- 
tion through  which  our  whole  lives  are 
to  be  sanctified  and  ennobled  ;  and, 
without  this  fruit,  \'ain,  and  worse  than 
vain,  are  the  most  rigid  observances,  the 
most  costly  sacrifices,  the  loudest  and 
most  earnest  prayers.  We  would  on 
no  account  disparage  the  oflfices  of  the 
Lord  s 'day.  We  delight  in  this  peace- 
ful season,  so  fitted  to  allay  the  feverish 
heat  and  anxieties  of  active  life,  to  cher- 
ish self-communion,  and  communion 
with  God  and  with  the  world  to  come. 
It  is  good  to  meet,  as  brethren,  in  the 
church  to  pray  together,  to  hear  the 
word  of  God.  to  retire  for  a  time  from 
ordinary  labors,  that  we  may  meditate 
on  great  truths  more  deliberately,  and 
with  more  continuous  attention.  la 
these  duties  we  see  a  fitness,  excel- 
lence^  and  happiness ;  but  still,  if  a  corn- 
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parison  must  be  made,  they  seem  lo  us 
less  striking  proofs  of  piety  and  virti 
than  are  found  in  the  disinterestednc^i 
the  self-control,  the  love  of   truth, 
scorn  of  ill-gotten  wealth,  the  unshak 
trust  in  God,  the  temperate  ai^ 
enjoyment,  the  calm  and  coura. 
ferings  for  duty,  to  which  the  Lliristmn 
is  called  in  daily  life.       It  is  right  to 
adore  God's   goodness   in  the  hour 
prayer;   but  docs  it  not  seem  more  e: 
cellent  to  carry  in  our  souls  the  convi 
tion  of  this  goodncsSt  as  our  spring  a 
pattern,  and  to  breathe  it  forth  in  ad 
conformed   to   the   beneficence   of    our 
Maker?      It  is  good  to  seek    strength., 
from  God  in  the  church;  but  doe^  ' 
not  seem  more  excellent  to  use  well  tlil 
strength  in  the  sore  conflicts  of  life,  fti 
to  rise  through  it  to  a  magnanimous 
victorious  virtue  ?      Such  comparisoi 
however,  we  have  no  pleasure  in  makinj 
and  they  are  obviously  exposed  lo  ci 
The  enlightened  Christian  "csteei 
ever)^    day    alike."      To   him    all 
bring  nobJe  duties ;  bring  occasi( 
a  celestial  piety  and  \irtue;  bring 
in  wresding  with  which  he  may  groi 
strong ;    bring    aids    and    incitemeiJ 
through  which  he  may  rise  above  bin 
sclL     All  days  may   ue   holy,   and   th 
holiest  is  that  in  which  he  yields  hin 
self,  with  the  most  single-hearted,    uq 
shrinking,  uncompromising  purpose, 
the  will  of  God. 

W^e  intended  to  add  remarks  on  some 
other  associations,  particularly  on  ihe_ 
Peace  society.  But  we  have  excecde 
our  limits,  and  must  forbear.  Our 
marks  have  been  free,  but,  wc  trusCj 
will  not  be  misunderstood.  We 
with  interest  and  hope  on  the  spir 
of  association  which  characterizes  ou 
times.  We  rejoice  in  this,  as  in  e\t 
manifestation  of  a  desire  for  the  in 
provement  of  mankind.  We  have  don 
what  we  could  to  secure  this  powerfu 
instrument  against  perversion.  Through 
a  wise  and  jealous  care,  we  doubt 
that  it  will  minister  to  that  only  sur 
good,  the  intellectual  and  moral  prog 
ress  of  the  human  race« 
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THE  PRESENT  AGE: 

An  Address   delivered   before  th^  Mercantile  Library   Company   of 
Philadelphia,  May  ii,  1841, 

[?♦  my  vcnenbJe  Frfcndp  John  Vati^han,  Esq.,  who  has  made  the  past  generation  and  the  present 
lia  dcbtor»  by  unwearied  well-doing,  tJiis  Addre&i  is  aifcclionatcly  and  respectfully  inscribed.  — 

theme,  demandin;^  volumes.  An  age 
is  needed  to  expound  an  age ;  and,  of 
cotirse,  little  is  to  be  expected  in  a  brief 
hour  I  profess  no  great  understand- 
ing of  the  subject,  though  I  have  given 
It  much  thought.  In  truth,  it  cannot 
be  grasped,  as  yet,  by  the  highest  in- 
tellect. This  age  is  the  result,  issue, 
of  all  former  ages.  All  are  pouring 
themselves  into  it.  The  struggles,  pas- 
sions, discoveries,  revolutions  of  all  for- 
mer time  survive  in  their  influences  on 
the  present  moment.  To  interpret  the 
present  thorou;»hly  we  must  understanrl 
and  unfold  all  the  past.  This  work  f 
shall  not  undertake.  I  am  not  now  to 
be  a  historian.  Do  not  fear  that  I  shall 
compel  you  to  journey  backward  to  the 
Deluge  or  to  Paradise,  1  shall  look 
only  at  the  present :  nor  do  1  think  of 
unfolding  all  the  present  1  shall  seize 
on  a  single  characteristic  of  our  age, 
if  not  the  profoundcst.  yet  the  most 
prominent,  and  the  best  fitted  to  an 
address  like  the  present  In  perform- 
ing  this  task  my  aim  will  be  to  speak 
the  simple  truth.  I  wish  to  say  what 
the  age  is,  not  to  be  its  advocate  ;  and 
yet  I  ho|>e  to  lead  you  to  look  tenderly 
and  trustfully  on  it  to  love  it,  and  to 
resolve,  with  generous,  stout  hearts, 
that  you  will  serve  it,  as  far  as  God 
may  give  you  ability, 

In  looking  at  our  age  I  am  struck  im- 
mediately with  one  commanding  char- 
acteristic, and  that  is,  the  tendency  in 
all  its  movements  to  expansion,  to  dif- 
fusion, to  universality.  To  this  I  ask 
your  attention.  This  tendency  is  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  spirit  of  exclusive- 
ncss,  restriction,  narrowness,  monopoly, 
which  has  prevailed  in  past  ages.  Hu- 
man action  is  now  freer,  more  uncon- 
fined.     AU   goods,   advantages,  Vid^, 


rt«t-y  OP  THE  Mercantile 
rpANV,  —  1  beg  you  to 
'iiH-ii-Ancc  in  this  place 
interest  in  this 
i>ns.  I  welcome 
<>l  the  limes,  as  promises 
I  increased  intellectual  ac- 
tifity  i  <\\^\  be  glad,  if  a  good  word 
«r  a  fiiemny  effort  on  my  part  can  serve 
iSseoL  I  know  that  the  lectures  deliv- 
Cfed  before  such  societies  are  called 
foperficia] ;  but  this  does  not  dis cour- 
ier tac.  All  human  productions,  even 
nose      '  lus,    are   very   superficial, 

tma^  i  the  unfathomable  depths 

fl  trutu.  I  HL'  simple  question  is,  Do 
l!ieie  lectures  rouse  the  mind  to  new 
action  ?  Do  they  gi%'c  it  new  objects  of 
teoi^t  and  excite  a  thirst  for  knowl- 
fi^tf  I  am  sure  that  they  do  ;  and 
Acfefore,  though  the  field  is  sometimes 
cdkd  humble  T  enter  it  with  pleasure. 
— Will  you  allow  me  to  observe,  that 
I©  froder  lectures  useful  one  condition 
if  oeccssaTT ;  they  must  be  frank,  hon- 
est, free,  fie  who  speaks  must  speak 
viol  be  thinks.  —sfKjak  courteously,  but 
iKXMiiprom {singly.  What  makes  our 
fiNBRiQnft^tions  unprofitable  in  this 
cooalry  is,  the  dread  of  giving  offence, 
ttow  to  the  majority,  and  now  to  the 
fttUoQable  or  refined.  We  speak  with- 
em  Ibrce  because  not  true  to  our  con- 
itefcWfc^  A  lecturer  will,  of  course, 
teire  to  wound  no  man's  prejudices 
«r  feelings  ;  but  his  first  ciuty  is  to 
fimii ;  bts  chief  power  lies  in  simple, 
Wmn^  strong  utterance  of  what  he 
Meves  :  and  he  should  put  confidence 
11  liis  he^D^ri  that  the  tone  of  manly 
fiacci'itw  iHIJ  be  responded  to  by  can- 
ior  ana  good*wilL 
Tbe  subject  to  which  1  call  your  al- 
ls   the   Present  Age,  — a  vast 
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are  more  open  to  alL  The  privileged, 
petted  individual  is  becoming  less,  and 
the  human  race  are  becoming  more. 
The  multitude  is  rising  from  ihe  dust. 
Once  we  heard  of  the  few,  now  we 
hear  of  the  many  ;  once  of  the  pre- 
rogatives of  a  part,  now  of  the  rights 
of  all  We  are  looking  as  never  before 
through  the  disguises,  envelopments  of 
ranks  and  classes  to  the  common  nat- 
ure which  hes  below  them,  and  arc  be- 
ginning lo  learn  that  every  being  who 
partakes  of  it  has  noble  powers  to  cul- 
tivate, solemn  duties  to  perform,  inal- 
ienable rights  to  assert,  a  vast  destiny 
to  accomplish.  The  grand  idea  of  hu- 
manity, of  the  importance  of  man  as 
man,  is  spreading  silently  but  surely. 
Not  that  the  worth  of  the  human  being 
is  at  all  understood  as  it  should  be  ; 
but  the  truth  is  glimmering  through  the 
darkness,  A  faint  consciousness  of  it 
has  seized  on  the  public  mind.  Even 
the  most  abject  portions  of  society  are 
visited  by  some  dreams  of  a  better  con- 
dition for  which  they  were  designed. 
The  grand  doctrine,  that  every  human 
being  should  have  the  means  of  self- 
culture, — of  progress  in  knowledge  and 
virtue,  of  health,  comfort,  and  happi- 
ness, of  exercising  the  powers  and 
affections  of  a  man,  —  this  is  slowly 
taking  its  place  as  the  highest  social 
truth.  That  the  world  was  made  for 
all,  and  not  for  a  few  ;  that  society  is 
to  care  for  all ;  that  no  human  being 
shall  perish  but  through  his  own  fault; 
that  the  great  end  of  government  is  to 
spread  a  shield  over  the  rights  of  all, 
—  these  propositions  are  growing  into 
axioms,  and  the  spirit  of  them  is  com- 
ing forth  in  all  the  departments  of  life. 

If  we  look  at  the  various  movements 
iif  our  age,  we  shall  see  in  them  this 
tendency  to  universality  and  diffusion. 
Look  first  at  science  and  literature. 
Where  is  science  now  ?  Locked  up  in  a 
few  colleges,  or  royal  societies,  or  inac- 
cessible volumes  ?  Are  its  experiments 
mysteries  for  a  few  privileged  eyes? 
Are  its  portals  guarded  by  a  dark  phrase- 
ology which  to  the  multitude  is  a  forcigri 
tongue  ?  No  ;  science  has  now  left  her 
retreats,  her  shades,  her  selected  com- 
pany of  votaries,  and  with  familiar  tone 
begun  the  work  of  instructing  the  race. 
Through  the  prcss»  discoveries  and  the- 
ories* once  the  monopoly  of  philosophers, 
have  become  the  property  of  the  multi- 


tude.    Its  professors,   heard   not  long 
ago  in  the  university  or  some  narrow 
schooU  now  speak  in  the  mechanic  in- 
stitute.    The  doctrine  that  the  bbo] 
should  understand  the  principles  of  hi 
art,  should  be  able  to  explain  the  la< 
and  processes  which  he  turns  to  account 
that,  instead  of  working  as  a  machin( 
he  should  join  intelligence  to  his  toil,  u 
no  longer  listened  to  as  a  dream.    S< " 
ence,  once  the  greatest  of  disttnctioi 
is  becoming  popular.     A  lady  gives 
Conversations  on  Chemistry,  reveali; 
to  the  minds  of  our  youth  vast  laws 
the  universe  which  fifty  years  ago 
not  dawned  on  the  greatest  minds.     The" 
school-books  of    our  children    contain 
grand  views  of  the  creation,     Ihere  arc 
parts  of  our  country  in  which  lyccums 
spring  up  in  almost  every  village  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  aid  in  the  study 
natural  science.     The  characteristic 
our  age,  then,  is  not  the  improvemei 
of  science,  rapid  as  this  is^  so  much 
its  extension  to  all  men. 

The  same  characteristic  will  appear,  if 
we  inquire  into  the  use  now  made  of 
science.  Is  it  simply  a  matter  of  spec- 
ulation, a  topic  of  discourse,  an  employ- 
ment of  the  intellect  ?  In  this  case*  the 
multitude,  with  all  their  means  of  in- 
struction, would  iind  in  it  only  a  hurried 
grati  treat  ion.  But  one  of  tne  distinc- 
tions of  our  time  is,  that  science  has 
passed  from  speculation  into  life,  la*^ 
deed,  it  is  not  pursued  enough  for  il 
intellectual  and  contemplative  uses 
is  sought  as  a  mighty  power,  by  which 
nature  is  not  only  to  be  opened  to 
thought,  but  to  be  subjected  to  our 
needs.  It  is  conferring  on  us  that  do- 
minion over  earth,  sea,  and  air,  which 
was  prophesied  in  the  first  commaod 
given  to  man  by  his  iMaker ;  and  ihis 
dominion  is  now  employed,  not  to  exalt 
a  few,  but  to  multiply  the  comforts  and 
ornaments  of  life  for  the  mukitude  of 
men.  Science  has  become  an  inexhaust- 
ible mechanician  ;  and  by  her  forj_ 
and  mills,  and  steam  cars,  and  printer i 
presses,  is  bestow*ing  on  millions, 
only  comforts,  but  luxuries  which  wcre^ 
once  the  distinction  of  a  few. 

Another  illustration  of  the  tendency  of 
science   to  expansion  and  universalif 
ma^  be  found  in  its  aims  and  objei 
Science  has  burst  all  bounds  and  is  - 
ing   to  comprehend  the  universe, 
thus  it  multiplies  fields  ol  inquiry  for 
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ill  oidin  of  min<is-     There  Is  no  prov- 
iaoffol  9A  '  li  it  does  not  invade. 

Mitcioatf-  xploring  the  darkest 

pgUsuf  hum^n  history,  k  goes  behind 
ikbtrth  ol  the  human  race,  and  studies 
A  changes  which  our  globe 
lor  hundreds  of  centuries,  to 
prepared  ftir  man's  abode.     Not 
iHttml  wim  researches  into  visible  nat- 
W^'v-  n  its  energies  to 

4eiv  le  and  im  ponder- 

iNe  tnjitrr       ijjrncuiiics  only  prov^olce 
ft  Id  new  ctForts.     U  would  lay  open  the 
KCftl*  ol   the  polar  ocean  and  of  un- 
toddeo  barbarous  lands.     Above  all,  it 
incsti^^Ues  the  laws  of  social  progress, 
irf  arts  aiid  institutions  of   government 
wA  politkal  economy*  proposiDj^  as  its 
■Oi  ewi  the  alleviation  of  all  human 
Hpiott,  tJie  weaJ  of  alt  the  members  of 
Ifce  tiQiBaii  race.     In  truth,  nothing  Is 
dKaractert^ttc  of  our  age  than  the 
Mure  of  inquiry  which  is  opening 
un  nofie  to  the  multitude  of  men. 
TliMglit  Irees  the  old  bounds  to  which 
■en  iised    tti  confine   themselves.      It 
kDld»  iMHkiag  too  sacred  for  investiga- 
te!.    It  calls  the  past  to  account ;  and 
noli  iMMiy  opinions  as  if  they  were  of 
iMMliajf's  growth.   No  reverence  drives 
Itliek.    No  great  name  terrt^es  it   The 
ol  what  seems  most  settled 
be  explored.     Undoubtedly  this  is 
1  yegflious    tendency.     Men   forget   the 
tlieir  powers.     They  question 
the  unsearchable,  with  an 
tetf- reliance.     They  shock  pi- 
revering  minds,  and  rush  into 
lA  ecnmiragsiice  of  doubt  more  unphilo- 
«i|pillcai  «nd  fooHsh  than  the  weakest 
aidti]it7.     Stilly  in  this  dangerous  wild- 
ttM  wr  see  what   I  am  stating,  the  ten- 
to  expansion  in  the  movi:mcnts  of 

I  fcve  bitbcrto  spolcen  of  science ;  aad 
\%  trve  of  science  x%  still  more  true 
^  lltBimtare.  Books  are  now  placed 
^kMm  readi  of  alL  Works  once  too 
^KiAf  escepi  for  die  opulent  are  now  to 
Itfamd  oo  Che  laborer  s  shelf.  Genius 
wmUm  hm  IMit  Into  cotuges.  The  great 
•■ns  ef  filerature  are  l>ecome  house- 
M  wordb  among  the  crowd.  £ver>' 
pay,  religknss  or  nolitical,  scatters  its 
4Ma  as  aU  '  ^.    We  may  la- 

^art,  asid  x^y^^  small  compara- 

^  bcari^ '  tied  by  this 

afOMjr;  ^'  to  surprise 

« 4itco«iajs«i  u^*     la  oui  present  stage 
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of  improvement,  books  of  little  worth, 
deficient  in  taste  and  judgment,  and 
ministering  to  men's  prejudices  and  pas- 
sions, irill  almost  certainly  be  circulated 
too  freely.  Men  are  never  very  wise 
and  select  in  the  exercise  of  a  new 
power.  Mistake,  error,  is  the  discipline 
through  which  we  advance.  It  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that,  silently,  books  of  a 
higher  order  are  taking  place  of  the 
worthless.  Happily,  the  instability  of 
the  human  mind  works  sometimes  for 
good  as  well  as  evil.  Men  grow  tired  at 
length  even  of  amusements.  Works  of 
fiction  cease  to  interest  them  ;  and  they 
turn  from  novels  to  books  which,  having 
their  origin  in  deep  principles  of  our 
nature,  retain  their  hold  of  the  human 
mind  for  ages.  At  any  rate,  we  see  in 
the  present  diflFusion  of  literature  the 
tendency  to  universality  of  which  1  have 
spoken. 

The  same  tendency  will  appear,  if  we 
consider  the  kind  of  literature  which  is 
obtaining  the  widest  favor.  The  works 
of  genius  of  our  age  breathe  a  spirit  of 
universal  sympathy.  The  great  poet  of 
our  times,  Wordsworth,  —  one  of  the  few 
who  are  to  live,  —  has  gone  to  common 
life,  to  the  feelings  of  our  universal  nat- 
ure, to  the  obscure  and  neglected  por- 
tions of  society,  for  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing themes.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  said  that 
he  has  shed  over  these  the  charms  of 
his  genius,  xs  if  in  themselves  they  had 
nothmg  grand  or  lovely.  Genius  ts  not 
a  creator,  in  the  sense  of  fancj-ing  or 
feigning  what  docs  not  exist.  Its  dis- 
tinction is  to  discern  more  of  truth  than 
common  minds.  It  sees  under  disguises 
and  humble  forms  everlasting  beauty. 
T^his  it  is  the  prerogative  of  Wordsworth 
to  discern  and  reveal  in  the  ordinary' 
walks  of  life,  in  the  common  human 
heart.  He  has  revealed  the  loveHness 
of  the  primitive  feelings,  of  the  universal 
affections  of  the  human  soul.  The  grand 
truth  which  pervades  his  poetry  is,  that 
the  beautiful  is  not  confined  to  the  rare, 
the  new,  the  distant,  ^ — to  scenery  and 
modes  of  life  open  only  to  the  few  ;  hut 
that  it  is  poured  forth  profusely  on  the 
common  earth  and  sky,  that  it  gleams 
from  the  loneliest  flower,  that  it  lights 
up  the  humblest  sphere^  that  the  sweet- 
est affections  lodge  in  lowly  hearts,  that 
there  is  sacredness,  dignity,  and  loveli- 
ness in  lives  which  few  ij^^  rest  on ; 
that,  tYtn  in  the  absence  of  all  \nieUecl- 
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ual  culture,  the  domestic  relations  can 
quietly  nourish  that  disinterestedness 
which  is  the  element  of  all  greatness, 
and  without  which  intellectual  power  is 
a  splendid  deformity.  Wordsworth  is 
the  poet  of  humanity ;  he  teaches  rever- 
ence for  our  universal  nature  ;  he  breaks 
down  the  factitious  barriers  between  hu- 
man hearts. 

The  same  is  true,  in  an  inferior  de- 
gree, of  Scott,  whose  tastes,  however, 
were  more  aristocratic  Scott  had  a 
childish  love  of  rank,  titles,  show,  pa- 

feants,  and.  in  general,  looked  with 
eener  eye  on  the  outward  life  than  into 
the  soul.  Still,  he  had  a  human  heart, 
and  sympathized  with  his  race.  With 
few  exceptions,  he  was  just  to  all  his 
human  brethren.  A  reconciling  spirit 
breathes  through  his  writings.  He  seizes 
on  the  intercstmg  and  beautiful  features 
in  all  conditions  of  life  ;  gives  us  bursts 
of  tender  and  noble  feelines  even  from 
rude  natures  ;  and  continuafly  knits  some 
new  tie  between  the  reader  and  the  vast 
varieties  of  human  nature  which  start 
up  under  his  teeming  pen.  He  delighted, 
indeed,  in  Highland  chiefs,  in  border 
thieves  and  murderers,  in  fierce  men 
and  fierce  encounters.  But  he  had  an 
e^e  to  catch  the  stream  of  sweet  affec- 
tions as  it  wound  its  way  through  hum- 
ble life.  What  light  has  Jeanie  Deans 
shed  on  the  path  of  the  obscure !  He 
was  too  wanting  in  the  religious  senti- 
ment to  comprehend  the  solemn  bearing, 
the  stern  grandeur  of  the  Puritans.  But 
we  must  not  charge  with  narrowness  a 
writer  who  embodied  in  a  Jewish  maiden 
his  highest  conceptions  of  female  noble- 
ness. 

Another  writer  illustrating  the  liberal- 
izing, all-harmonizing  tendency  of  our 
times  is  Dickens,  whose  genius  has 
sought  and  found  subjects  of  thrilling 
interest  in  the  passions,  sufferings,  vir- 
tues of  the  mass  of  the  people.  He 
shows  that  life  in  its  rudest  fprms  may 
wear  a  tragic  grandeur;  that,  amidst 
follies  and  sensual  excesses  provoking 
laughter  or  scorn,  the  moral  feelings  do 
not  wholly  die ;  and  that  the  haunts  of 
the  blackest  crimes  are  sometimes  light- 
ed up  by  the  presence  and  influence 
of  the  noblest  souls.  He  has,  indeed, 
ereatly  erred  in  turning  so  often  the 
degradation  of  humanity  into  matter  of 
sport ;  but  the  tendency  of  his  dark  pict- 
ures is  to  awaken  sympathy  with  our 


race,  to  change  the  unff eling  indiffer- 
ence which  has  prevailed  towards  the 
depressed  multitude  into  sorrowful  and 
indignant  sensibility  to  their  wrongs  and 
woes. 

The  remarks  now  made  on  literature 
might  be  extended  to  the  fine  arts.  In 
these  we  see,  too,  the  tendency  to  uni- 
versality. It  is  said  that  the  spirit  of 
the  great  artists  has  died  out ;  but  the 
taste  for  their  works  is  spreading.  By 
tlie  improvements  of  engraving,  and  the 
invention  of  casts,  the  eenius  of  the 
great  masters  is  going  abroad.  Their 
conceptions  are  no  longer  pent  up  in 
^leries  open  to  but  few,  but  meet  u.s 
m  our  homes,  and  are  the  household 
pleasures  of  millions.  Works  designed 
tor  the  halls  and  eyes  of  emperors, 
popes,  and  nobles,  find  their  way,  in  no 
poor  representations,  into  humble  dwell- 
ings, and  sometimes  give  a  conscious- 
ness of  kindred  powers  to  the  child  of 
poverty.  The  art  of  drawing,  which  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  is  the  best  education  of  the 
eye  for  nature,  is  becoming  a  branch  of 
common  education,  and  in  some  coun- 
tries is  taught  in  schools  to  which  all 
classes  are  admitted. 

I  am  reminded  by  this  remark  of  the 
most  striking  feature  of  our  times,  and 
showing  its  tendency  to  universality, 
and  that  is,  the  unparalleled  and  con- 
stantly accelerated  diffusion  of  educa- 
tion. This  greatest  of  arts,  as  yet  little 
understood,  is  making  sure  progress, 
because  its  principles  are  more  and  more 
sought  in  the  common  nature  of  man : 
and  the  great  truth  is  spreading,  that 
every  man  has  a  right  to  its  aia  Ac- 
cordingly education  is  becoming  the 
work  of  nations.  Even  in  the  despotic 
governments  of  Europe,  schools  are 
open  for  every  child  without  distinc- 
tion ;  and  not  only  the  elements  of  ' 
reading  and  writing,  but  music  and 
drawing  are  taught,  and  a  foundation 
is  laid  for  future  progress  in  history, 
geography,  and  physical  science.  The 
greatest  minds  are  at  work  on  popular 
education.  The  revenues  of  states  are 
applied  most  liberally,  not  to  the  uni- 
versities for  the  few,  out  to  the  common 
schools.  Undoubtedly  much  remains  to 
be  done ;  especially  a  new  nmk  in  so- 
ciety is  to  be  given  to  the  teacher ;  but 
even  in  this  respect  a  revolution  has 
commenced,  and  we  are  beginning  to 
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ok  on  the  guides  of  the  young  as  tKe 
chief  benefactors  of  nrrankind. 

I  thought  that  I  had  finished  my  illus- 
rations  on  this  point :   but  there  has 
uddenly  occurred  to  me  another  sign 
l>f  the  tendency  to  universal  intellectual 
iction  in  this  country,  —-a sign  which  we 
re  prone  to  smile  at»  but  which  is  yet 
worthy  of  notice.     I  refer  to  the  com- 
Bess  among  us  of  public  speaking, 
may  trust  our  newspapers,  we  are 
nation   of   orators.      Every   meeting 
verf!ows  with  eloquence.     Men  of  aH 
^itjonn  find  a  tongiie  for  public  de- 
Undoubtedly  there  is  more  sound 
sense  in  our  endless  speeches  be- 
are  all  kinds  of  assembhes  and  socie- 
But  no  man^  I  think,  can  attend 
j>ur  public  meetings  without  being  struck 
rith  the  force  and  propriety  of  exprcs- 
in  multitudes  whose  condition  has 
[>nfiQcd  Ihem  to  a  very  imperfect  cult- 
ure.     This   exercise   of    the    intellect, 
^hich   has   almost   l>ecome   a    national 
t\aract eristic,  is  not  to  be  undervalued, 
is  not  merely  the  drcss^  as  it 
often  called,  but   the  very  body  of 
bought,     It  is  to  the  intellect  what  the 
jmsclcs  are  to  the  principle  of  physical 
The  mind  acts  and  strengthens  it- 
clf  through  words.     It  is  a  chaos  till 
icfincd,  organized  by  language.      The 
Ittempt  to  give  clear,  precise  utterance 
tliought  is  one  of  the  most  effectual 
ipr..(>>^vrs  of  mental  discipline.     It  is, 
X  no  doubtful  sign  of  the  gi  ow- 

iigence  of  a  people  when  the 
_  owcr  oi  expression  is  cultix-ated  exten- 
Fiively  for  the  purpose  of  acting  on  mul- 
titudes.    We  have  here  one  invaluable 
iofluence  of  popular  institutions.     They 
pfeaent  at  the  same  moment  to  a  whole 
ptoplc  great  subjects  of  thought,   and 
W\nz  multititdes  to  the  earnest  discus- 
Kiua  of  them.     Here  are,  indeed,  moral 
d.iriL^^rs  :   !jut  still,  strong  incitements  to 
c^nrncril  inNjlloctual  action.     Itisinsuch 
I  lim>ls.  after  all,  that  the  mind 
►tc  is  chieHy  formed.     Events 
neral  interest  quicken  us  more 
\\\  teaching;  and  by  these  the 

tvorld  is  to  be  more  and  more 

trained  to  thought 

Thus  we  see  in  the  intellectual  move- 
menu  of  our  times  the  tendency  to 
evpan^ion,  to  universality ;  and  this 
must  continue.  It  is  not' an  accident, 
or  an  inexplicable  result,  or  a  violence 
OQ  nature  ;    it    is  founded    in   eternal 


truth.  Every  mind  was  made  for  grow 
for  knowledge  ;  and  its  nature  is  sinned 
against  when  it  is  doomed  to  ignorance. 
The  divine  gift  of  intelligence  was  be- 
stowed for  higher  uses  than  bodily  labor, 
than  to  make  hewers  of  wood,  drawers 
of  water,  ploughmen,  or  servants.  Every 
being  so  |fifted  is  intended  to  acquaint 
himself  with  God  and  his  works,  and  to 
perform  wisely  and  disinterestedly  the 
duties  of  life.  Accordingly,  when  we 
see  the  multitude  of  men  beginning  to 
thirst  for  knowledge,  for  intellectual 
action,  for  somethmg  more  than  an 
animal  life,  we  see  the  great  design  of 
nature  about  to  be  accomplished  ;  and 
society,  having  received  this  impulse, 
will  never  rest  till  it  shall  have  taken 
such  a  form  as  will  place  within  every 
man's  reach  the  means  of  intellectual 
culture.  This  is  the  revolution  to  which 
we  are  tending  j  and  without  this  all 
outward  political  changes  would  be  but 
children's  play,  leaving  the  great  work 
of  society  yet  to  be  done. 

[  have  now  viewed  the  age  in  its  intel- 
lectual asp^ects.  If  we  look  next  at  its 
religious  movements,  we  shall  see  in 
these  the  same  tendency  to  universality. 
It  is  more  and  more  understood  that 
religious  truth  is  every  man\s  property 
and  right ;  that  it  is  committed  to  no 
order  or  individual,  to  no  priest,  minis- 
ter, student,  or  $age,  to  be  given  or  kept 
back  at  will  ;  but  that  every  man  may 
and  should  seek  it  for  himself ;  that 
every  man  is  to  see  with  his  own  mind, 
as  well  as  with  his  own  eves ;  and  that 
God's  illuminating  spirit  fs  alike  prom- 
ised to  every  honest  and  humble  seeker 
after  truth.  This  recognition  of  every 
man's  right  of  judgment  appears  in  the 
teachings  of  all  denominations  of  Chri.s- 
tians.  In  all,  the  tone  of  authority  is 
giving  place  to  that  of  reason  and  per- 
suasion.  Men  of  all  ranks  are  more  and 
more  addressed  ,is  those  who  must  weigh 
and  settle  for  themselves  the  grandest 
truths  of  religion. 

The  same  tendency  to  universality  is 
seen  in  the  generous  toleration  which 
marks  our  times,  in  comparison  with 
the  past  Men,  in  general,  cannot  now 
endure  to  think  that  their  own  narrow 
church  holds  all  the  gowlness  on  the 
earth.  Religion  \^  less  and  less  regarded 
as  a  name^  a  form,  a  creed,  a  cnurch, 
and  more  and  more  as  the  spirit  of 
Christ   which    works   under  all    forms 
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and  all  sects.  Tnie^  much  intolerance 
remains ;  its  separatin^^  walls  are  not 
fallen;  but,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
they  no  longer  reach  to  the  clouds. 
Many  of  them  have  crumbled  away, 
till  the  men  whom  they  sever  can  shake 
hands,  and  exchange  words  of  feUow- 
ship,  and  recognize  in  one  another's 
faces  the  features  of  brethren. 

At  the  present  day  the  grand  truth 
of  religion  is  more  and  more  brought 
out,  —  I  mean  the  truth,  that  God  is 
the  Universal  Father,  that  every  soul 
is  infinitely  precious  to  Him,  that  He 
has  no  favorites,  no  partial  attach- 
ments, no  respect  of  persons,  that  He 
desires  alike  the  virtue  and  everlasting 
good  of  all.  In  the  city  of  Penn  I  can- 
not but  remember  the  testimony  to  this 
truth  borne  by  George  Fox  and  his  fol- 
lowers, who  planted  themselves  on  the 
grand  principle  that  God's  illuminating 
spirit  IS  shed  on  every  soul,  not  only 
within  the  bounds  of  Christendom,  but 
through  the  whole  earth.  This  universal, 
impartial  love  of  God  is  manifested  to  us 
more  and  more  by  science,  which  re- 
veals to  us  vast,  all-pervading  laws  of 
nature,  administered  with  no  favoritism, 
and  designed  for  the  good  of  all.  I 
know  that  this  principle  is  not  univer- 
sally received.  Men  have  alwavs  been  in- 
clined to  frame  a  local,  partial,  national, 
or  sectarian  God,  to  shut  up  the  Infinite 
One  in  some  petty  enclosure  ;  but  at 
this  moment  larger  views  of  God  are 
so  far  extended  that  they  illustrate  the 
spirit  of  the  age. 

If  we  next  consider  by  whom  religion 
is  taught,  we  shall  see  the  same  ten- 
dency to  diffusion  and  universality. 
Religious  teaching  is  passing  into  all 
hands.  It  has  ceased  to  be  a  monopoly. 
For  example,  what  an  immense  amount 
of  instruction  is  communicated  in  Sun- 
day-schools !  These  arc  spreading  over 
the  Christian  world,  and  through  these 
the  door  of  teaching  is  open  to  crowds, 
—  to  almost  all,  indeed,  who  would  bear 
a  part  in  spreading  religion.  In  like  man- 
ner, associations  of  vast  extent  are  spring- 
ing up  in  our  cities  for  the  teachmg  of 
the  poor.  By  these  means  woman,  es- 
pecially, is  becoming  an  evangelist.  She 
IS  not  onlv  a  priestess  in  her  own 
home,  instilling  with  sweet,  loving  voice 
the  first  truths  of  religion  into  the 
opening  mind,  but  she  goes  abroad 
on  missions  of  piety.     Woman,  in  one 


age  made  man's  drudge,  and  in  an- 
other his  toy,  is  now  sharing  more 
and  more  with  him  the  highest  labors. 
Through  the  press,  especially,  she  is 
heard  far  and  wide.  The  press  is  a 
mightier  power  than  the  pulpit.  Books 
outstrip  the  voice ;  and  woman,  avail- 
ing herself  of  this  agency,  becomes  the 
teacher  of  nations.  In  churches,  where 
she  may  not  speak,  her  hymns  are  sung ; 
the  inspirations  of  her  genius  are  felt. 
Thus  our  age  is  breaking  down  the 
monopolies  of  the  past. 

But  a  more  striking  illustration  re- 
mains. One  of  the  great  distinctions 
of  our  times  is  found  in  the  more  clear 
and  vital  perception  of  the  truth,  that 
the  universal,  impartial  love  which  is 
the  glory  of  God  is  the  characteristic 
spirit  and  glory  of  Christianity.  To 
this  we  owe  tne  extension  of  philan- 
thropic and  religious  effort  beyond  all 
former  experience.  How  much  we  are 
better  on  the  whole  than  former  times  I 
do  not  say ;  but  that  benevolence  is 
acting  on  a  larger  scale,  in  more  va- 
rious forms,  to  more  distant  objects, 
this  we  cannot  deny.  Call  it  preten- 
sion, or  enthusiasm,  or  what  you  will, 
the  fact  remains  ;  and  it  attests  the 
diffusive  tendencies  of  our  times.  Be- 
nevolence now  gathers  together  her  ar- 
mies. Vast  associations  are  spread 
over  whole  countries  for  assailing  evils 
which  it  is  thought  cannot  be  met  by 
the  single-handed.  There  is  hardly  a 
form  of  evil  which  has  not  awakened 
some  antagonist  effort.  Associated  be- 
nevolence gives  eyes  to  the  blind  and 
ears  to  the  deaf,  and  is  achieving  even 
greater  wonders  ;  that  is,  it  approaches 
the  mind  without  the  avenues  of  eye 
and  ear,  and  gives  to  the  hopelessly 
blind  and  deaf  the  invaluable  knowledge 
which  these  senses  afford  to  others. 
Benevolence  now  shuts  out  no  human 
being,  however  low,  from  its  regard. 
It  goes  to  the  cell  of  the  criminal  with 
words  of  hope,  and  is  laboring  to  miti- 
gate public  punishment,  —  to  make  it 
the  instrument,  not  of  vengeance,  but  re- 
form. It  remembers  the  slave,  pleads 
his  cause  with  God  and  man,  recognizes 
in  him  a  human  brother,  respects  in 
him  the  sacred  rights  of  humanity,  and 
claims  for  him,  not  as  a  boon,  but  as  a 
right,  that  freedom  without  which  hu- 
manity withers  and  God's  child  is  de- 
graded into  a  tool  or  a  brute.      Still 
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benevolence   now   is  pasEing  all 

|mit5  of  country  and  ocean.     It  would 

end  our  own  best  blessing  to  the  ends 

pi  the  earth.     It  would  make  the  wiklcr- 

I  of  heathenisni  blooiri;  and  join  all 

itions  in  the  bonds  of  one  holy  and 

aving  faith.     Thus,  if  we  look  at  the 

eligiQUS  n^ovements  of  the  age,  we  see 

incm  that  tendency  to  diifusion  and 

iversality  which  1  have  named  as  its 

Host  sinking  characteristic. 

Let   me   briefly  point  out  this  same 
pndency  in  government.    Here,  indeed, 
I  is   too  obvious  for  illustration.      To 
ibat   is   the    civilized   world  tending  ? 
fo  popular  institutions,  or,  what  is  the 
thing,  to  the  influence  of  the  peo- 
^of  the   mass  of  men,  over  public 
A  little  while  ago,  and  the  peo- 
'ircre  unknown  as  a  power   in  the 
ale.     Now  they  are  getting  all  power 
Bto  their  hands.     Even  in  desjjotisms, 
vhere  they  cannot  act  through   institu- 
"ons,  they  act  through  public  opinion. 
otfUigence  is  strength  ;  and  in  propor- 
nn  as  the  many  grow  intelligent  tliey 
ftust  cn.iide  the  world.     Kings  and  no- 
es fill  less  and  less  place  in  history  ] 
111  the  names  of  men  who  once  were 
pa  amidst  the  glare  of  courts  and  ti- 
^  now  written  there  imperishably. 
history  did  not  know   thai    the 
udc    existed,   except    when    they 
[gathered  together  on  the  field  of 
E  to  be  sabred  and  shot  down  for 
be  glory  of  tlieir  masters.     Now  they 
ere  coming  forward  into  the  foreground 
her  picture.      It  is  now  understood 
Lgqvernment  exists  for  one  end,  and 
klune  ;  and  that  is,  not  the  glory 
be  governort   not    the    pomp  and 
sure   of  a  few,  but  the  good,  the 
icty,    the  rights   of  all.      Once  gov- 
cnt  was   an    inherited   monopoly, 
I  by  the  doctrine  of  divine  right, 
aa  exclusive  commission  from  the 
Ickst    High.      Now  office   and   dignity 
thrown  open  as  common   thmgs, 
nations  are  convulsed  by  the  mul- 
it  of  competitors  for  the  prize  of 
bile  power      Once  the  policy  of  gov- 
nts   had  no   higher  end  than  to 
:&tratc  property  into  a  few  hands» 
>  confirm  the'relaticm  of  depcnd- 
and  lord     Now  it  aims  to  give  to 
the  means  of  acquiring  property, 
ol  carving  out  his  fortune  for  him- 
Such  is  the  political  current  of 
Many  look  on  it  with  dark 


forebodings,  as  on  a  desolating  torrent ; 
while  others  hail  it  as  a  fertilizing 
stream.  But  in  one  thing  both  a^ee  ; 
whether  torrent  or  stream,  the  mighty 
current  exists,  and  overflows,  and  can- 
not be  confined  ;  and  it  shows  us  in 
the  poUtical,  as  in  the  other  movements 
of  our  a^e,  the  tendency  to  universality, 
to  diifusion. 

I  shall  notice  but  one  more  move- 
ment of  the  age  as  indicating  the  ten- 
dency to  universality,  and  tliis  is,  its 
industry.  How  numberless  are  the 
forms  which  this  takes  1  Into  how 
many  cliannels  is  human  labor  pouring 
itself  forth  !  How  widely  spread  is 
the  passion  for  acquisition,  not  for 
simple  means  of  subsistence,  but  for 
weaJth  I  What  vast  enterprises  agi- 
tate the  community  1  What  a  rush  into 
all  the  departments  of  trade  !  How 
next  to  universal  the  insanity  of  spec- 
ulation I  What  new  arts  spring  up ! 
Industry  pierces  the  forests,  and  star- 
tles with  her  axe  the  everlaiiting  silence. 
To  you,  gentlemen,  commerce  is  the 
commanding  interest ;  and  this  has  no 
limits  but  the  habitable  workL  It  no 
longer  creeps  along  the  shore,  or  lin- 
gers in  accustomcti  tracks  ;  but  pene- 
trates into  every  inlet,  plunges  into  the 
heart  of  uncivilized  lands,  sends  its 
steam-ships  up  unexplored  rivers,  gir- 
dles the  earth  with  railroads,  and  thus 
breaks  down  the  estrangements  of  na» 
tions.  Commerce  is  a  noble  calling. 
It  mediates  between  distant  nations, 
and  makes  men's  wants,  not,  as  for- 
merly, stimulants  to  war,  but  bonds  of 
peace.  The  universal  intellectual  ac- 
tivity of  which  I  have  spoken  is  due, 
in  no  small  degree,  to  commerce,  which 
spreads  the  thoughts,  inventions,  and 
writings  of  great  men  over  the  earth, 
and  gathers  sciendfic  and  literarj^  men 
everywhere  into  an  intellectual  repub- 
lie.  So  it  carries  abroad  the  mission- 
ary, the  Bible,  the  Cross  and  is  giving 
universality  to  true  religion.  Gentle- 
men, allow  me  to  express  an  earnest 
desire  and  hope  that  die  merchants  of 
this  country  will  carry  on  their  calling 
with  these  generous  views.  Let  them 
not  pursue  it  for  themselves  alone.  Let 
tliem  rejoice  to  spread  Improvement! 
far  and  wide,  and  to  unite  men  in  more 
friendly  ties.  Let  them  adopt  maxims 
of  trade  which  will  establish  general 
confidence.     Especially,  in  their  int^r^ 
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course  with  less  cultivated  tribes,  let 
them  feel  themselves  bound  to  be  har- 
bingers of  civilization.  Let  their  voy- 
ages be  missions  of  humanity,  usenil 
arts,  science,  and  religion.  It  is  a  pain- 
ful thought  that  commerce,  instead  of 
enlightening  and  purifying  less  priv- 
ileged communities,  has  too  often  made 
the  name  of  Christian  hateful  to  them, 
has  carried  to  the  savage,  not  our  use- 
ful arts  and  mild  faith,  but  weapons  of 
war  and  the  intoxicating  draught.  I 
call  not  on  God  to  smite  with  his  light- 
nings, to  overwhelm  with  his  storms, 
the  accursed  ship  which  |^s  to  the 
ignorant,  rude  native,  freighted  with 
poison  and  death  ;  which  goes  to  add 
new  ferocity  to  savage  life,  new  licen- 
tiousness to  savage  sensuality.  I  have 
learned  not  to  caU  down  fire  from  heav- 
en. But,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  of 
religion,  of  God,  I  implore  the  mer- 
chants of  this  country  not  to  use  the 
light  of  a  higher  civilization  to  corrupt, 
to  destroy  our  uncivilized  brethren. 
Brethren  they  are,  in  those  rude  huts, 
in  that  wild  attire.  Establish  with  them 
an  intercourse  of  usefulness,  justice, 
and  charity.  Before  they  can  under- 
stand the  name  of  Christ,  let  them  see 
his  spirit  in  those  by  whom  it  is  borne. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  commerce  of 
our  country  is  not  only  corrupting  un- 
civilized countries,  but  that  it  wears  a 
deeper,  more  damning  stain  ;  that,  in 
spite  of  the  laws  of  mc  land  and  the 
protest  of  nations,  it  sometimes  lends 
Itself  to  the  slave-trade ;  that,  by  its 
capital  and  accommodations,  and  swift 
sailers,  and  false  papers,  and  prosti- 
tuted flag,  it  takes  part  in  tearing  the 
African  from  his  home  and  native  shore, 
and  in  dooming  him,  first  to  the  hor- 
rors of  the  middle  passage,  and  then 
to  the  hopelessness  of  perpetual  bond- 
age. Even  on  men  so  fallen  I  call 
down  no  curse.  May  they  find  for- 
giveness from  God  through  the  pains 
of  sincere  repentance  !  but,  continuing 
what  they  are,  can  I  help  shrinking 
from  them  as  among  the  most  infa- 
mous of  their  race  ? 

Allow  me  to  say  a  word  to  the  mer- 
chants of  our  country  on  another  sub- 
ject. The  time  is  come  when  they  are 
particularly  called  to  take  yet  more  gen- 
erous views  of  their  vocation,  and  to 
five  commerce  a  universality  as  yet  un- 
nown.     I  refer  to  the  juster  principles 


which  are  gaining  ground  on  the  subject 
of  free  trade,  and  to  the  growing  dispo- 
sition of  nations  to  promote  it.  Free 
trade  !  —  this  is  the  plain  duty  and  plain 
interest  of  the  human  race.  To  level 
all  barriers  to  free  exchange;  to  cut 
up  the  system  of  restriction,  root  and 
branch  ;  to  open  every  port  on  earth  to 
every  product ;  this  is  the  office  of  en- 
lightened humanity.  To  this  a  free 
nation  should  especiallv  pledge  itself. 
Freedom  of  the  seas ;  freedom  of  har- 
bors ;  an  intercourse  of  nations,  free 
as  the  winds ;  —  this  is  not  a  dream  of 
philanthropists.  We  are  tending  to- 
wards it,  and  let  us  hasten  it.  Under 
a  wiser  and  more  Christian  civilization 
we  shall  look  back  on  our  present  re- 
strictions as  we  do  on  the  swaddling 
bands  by  which  in  darker  times  the  hu- 
man body  was  compressed.  The  grow- 
ing freedom  of  trade  is  another  and 
glorious  illustration  of  the  tendency  of 
our  age  to  universality. 

I  have  thus  aimed  to  show  in  the  prin- 
cipal movements  of  our  time  the  charac- 
ter of  diffusion  and  universality,  and  in 
doing  this  I  have  used  language  imply- 
ing my  joy  in  this  great  feature  of  our 
age.  But  you  will  not  suppose  that  I 
see  in  it  notjiing  but  good.  Human 
affairs  admit  no  unmixed  good.  This 
very  tendency  has  its  perils  and  evils. 
To  take  but  one  example :  the  opening 
of  vast  prospects  of  wealth  to  the  mul- 
titude of  men  has  stirred  up  a-  fierce 
competition,  a  wild  spirit  of  speculation, 
a  feverish,  insatiable  cupiciity,  under 
firhich  fraud,  bankruptcy,  distrust,  dis- 
tress are  fearfully  multiplied,  so  that 
the  name  of  American  has  become  a 
by-word  beyond  the  ocean.  I  see  the 
danger  of  tne  present  state  of  society, 
perhaps  as  clearly  as  any  one.  But  still 
I  rejoice  to  have  been  horn  in  this  age. 
It  is  still  true  that  human  nature  was 
made  for  growth,  expansion ;  this  is 
its  proper  life,  and  this  must  not  be 
checked  because  it  has  perib.  The 
child,  when  it  shoots  up  into  youth,  ex- 
changes its  early  repose  ana  security 
for  new  passions,  for  strong  emotions, 
which  are  full  of  danger ;  but  would 
we  keep  him  for  ever  a  child  ?  Danger 
we  cannot  avoid.  It  is  a  grand  element 
of  human  life.  We  always  walk  on 
precipices.  It  is  unmanly,  unwise,  it 
shows  a  want  of  faith  in  God  and  hu- 
manity, to  deny  to  others  and  ourselves 
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ftK  icope  and  the  expansion  of  our 
tat  pow(iey»  beca^use  of  the  possible 
«oOlsiQfis  and  pains  to  be  feared  from 
oieodsng  activity.  Many,  indeed,  sigh 
(or  security  as  the  supreme  good.  But 
God  tnteads  us  for  some  thing  better, 
for  cfiort.  conflict,  and  progress.  And 
ii  ll  not  well  to  live  in  a  stirring  and 
a^lblv  world,  even  though  we  suffer 
fnrai  u  ?  If  we  loolc  at  outward  nat- 
016^  we  find  ourselves  surrounded  with 
watt  and  fearful  elements, —air,  sea, 
ivl  fire,  —  which  sometimes  burst  all 
bomda,  and  overwhelm  man  and  his 
bbors  in  niin.  But  who  of  us  would 
iwriHilate  these  awful  forces,  would 
make  the  ocean  a  standing  pooL  and 
pst  to  silence  the  loud  bla^st,  in  order 
dial  life  may  escape  every  peril  ?     This 

rierkms,  infinite,  irresistible  might 
nature,  breaking  out  in  countless 
fonas  and  motions,  makes  nature  the 
tnie  schoal  for  man,  and  gives  it  all 
tt  interest.  In  tlie  soul  still  mightier 
iwccs  are  pent  up,  and  their  expansion 
lai  Its  perils.  But  all  are  from  God, 
ito  has  blended  with  them  checks, 
reitrahits,  balances,  reactions,  by  which 
all  work  together  for  good.  Let  us 
forget  that,  amidst  this  fearful 
there  b  a  paternal  Providence^ 
which  the  education  of  our  race 
las  gone  on,  and  a  higher  condition  of 
loaaatty  has  been  achieved. 

There  axe,  however,  not  a  few  who 
luve  painful  fears  of  evil  from  the 
fCfttless,  earnest  action  which  we  have 
iB«B  aprcadjng  itself  more  and  more 
teKlgn  all  departments  of  society. 
Ihejr  call  the  age  wild,  lawless,  pre- 
MBiptticHLs.  without  reverence.  All  men, 
ibej  '    "  *re  bursting  tlieir  spheres, 

SHl  i    ranks,    aspiring  selfishly 

er  g^i"  'ii^d  pre-eminence.  The 
hEad  ratdtitude  are  forsaking  their  nat- 
■al  leaders.  The  poor,  who  are  the 
Majority,  are  contriving  against  the 
fids.  Still  more,  a  dangerous  fanat- 
threateiB  destruction  to  the  world 
the  name  of  reform  ;  society  tot- 
prapcrty  is  shaken  ;  and  the  uni- 
freedom  of  thought  and  action, 
which  liO  many  boast,  is  the  precur- 
r  ol  social  storms  which  only  des- 
polisffi  can  caJm.  Such  are  tlie  alarms 
d  Bol  a  few  ;  and  it  is  right  that  fear 
dbould  utter  its  prophecies,  as  weil  as 
bope.  But  it  ts  the  true  office  of  fear 
Ipve  a  wise  direction  to  bumair  cHort, 
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not  to  chill  or  destroy  it  To  despair 
of  the  race,  even  in  the  worst  times,  is 
unmanly,  unchristian.  How  much  more 
so  in  times  like  the  present  \  What 
I  most  lament  in  these  apprehensions 
is  the  utter  distrust  of  human  nature 
which  they  discover.  Its  highest  pow- 
ers are  thought  to  be  given  only  to  be 
restrained.  They  are  thought  to  be 
safe  only  when  in  fetters.  To  me, 
there  is  an  approach  to  impiety  in  think- 
ing so  meanly  of  God's  greatest  work. 
Human  nature  is  not  a  tiger  which 
needs  a  constant  chain.  In  this  case 
it  is  the  chain  which  makes  the  tiger. 
\x  is  the  oppressor  who  ha^  made  man 
fit  only  for  a  yoke. 

When  I  look  into  the  great  move- 
ments of  the  age.  particularly  as  mani- 
fcsted  in  our  own  country,  they  seem 
to  me  to  Justify  no  overwhelming  fear. 
True,  they  are  earnest  and  wide  spread- 
ing: but  the  objects  to  which  they  are 
directed  are  pledges  against  extensive 
harm.  For  example,  ought  the  general 
diffusion  of  science  and  liter,iture  and 
thought  to  strike  dread  ?  Do  habits 
of  reading  breed  revolt  .^  Does  the 
astronomer  traverse  the  skies,  or  the 
geologist  pierce  the  earth,  to  gather  ma- 
terials for  assault  on  the  social  state  ? 
Does  the  study  of  nature  stir  up  re- 
bellion against  its  Author?  Is  it  the 
lesson  which  men  learn  from  history, 
that  they  are  to  better  their  condition 
by  disturbing  the  state  ?  Does  the 
reading  of  poetry  train  us  to  insurrec- 
tion ?  Does  the  diffusion  of  a  sense 
of  beauty  through  a  people  incline  them 
to  tumult }  Are  not  works  of  genius 
and  the  fine  arts  soothing  inliuences? 
Is  not  a  shelf  of  books  in  a  poor  man's 
house  some  pledge  of  his  keeping  the 
peace  ?  It  is  not  denied  that  thought, 
in  its  freedom,  questions  and  assails 
the  holiest  truth.  Out  is  truth  so  weak, 
so  puny,  as  to  need  to  be  guarded  by 
bayonets  from  assault  ?  Has  truth  no 
beauty,  no  might  .^  Has  the  human 
soul  no  power  to  weigh  its  evidence, 
to  reverence  its  grandeur.'^  BesidcSj 
does  not  freedom  of  thought,  when 
most  unrestrained,  carry  a  conserva- 
tive fK>wer  in  itself?  In  such  a  state 
of  things  the  erring  do  not  all  embrace 
the  same  error.  Whilst  truth  is  one 
and  the  same,  falsehood  is  infinitely 
various.  It  is  a  house  divided  a^ainal 
itself,   and  cannot  stand.      Eitor  sooTi 
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passes  away,  unless  upheld  by  restraint 
on  thou^^ht.  History  tells  us,  and  the 
lesson  is  invaluable,  that  the  physical 
force  which  has  put  down  free  inquiry 
has  been  the  main  bulwark  of  the 
superstitions  and  illusions  of  past 
ages. 

In  the  next  place,  if  we  look  at  the 
chief  direction  of  the  universal  activnty 
of  the  age,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  a  con- 
servative one,  so  as  to  render  social 
convulsion  next  to  impossible.  On  what, 
after  all,  are  the  main  energies  of  this 
restlessness  spent  ?  On  property^  on 
wealth.  High  antl  low,  rich  ami  poor, 
are  running  the  race  of  accumulation. 
Property  is  the  prize  for  which  all  strain 
their  nerves  :  and  the  vast  majority  com- 
pass in  some  measure  this  end.  And  is 
such  a  society  in  danger  of  convulsion  ? 
Is  tumult  the  way  to  wealth  ?  Is  a  state 
of  insecurity  coveted  bv  men  who  own 
something  and  hope  for  more  ?  Are 
civil  laws,  which,  after  ail,  have  prop- 
erty for  their  chief  concern,  very  likely 
to  be  trodden  under  foot  by  its  w^orship- 
pers  ?  Of  all  the  dreams  of  fear,  few 
seem  to  ntc  more  baseless  than  the  dread 
of  anarchy  among  a  people  who  are  pos- 
sessed almost  to  a  man  with  the  pas- 
sion for  gain,  I  am  especially  amused 
when^  among  such  a  people,  1  sometimes 
hear  of  danger  to  property  and  society 
from  enthusiastic,  romantic  reformers 
who  preach  levelling  doctrines,  equality 
of  wealth,  quaker  plainness  of  dress, 
vegetable  food,  and  community-systems 
where  all  are  to  toil  and  divide  earnings 
alike.  What !  Danger  from  romance  and 
enthusiasm  in  this  money-getting,  self- 
seeking,  self'indulging,  self-displaying 
land  ?  I  confess  that  to  me  it  is  a  com- 
fort to  see  some  outbreak  of  enthusiasm, 
whether  transcendental,  philanthropic, 
or  religious,  as  a  proof  that  the  human 
spirit  IS  not  wholly  engulfed  in  matter 
and  business,  that  it  can  lift  up  a  little 
the  mountains  of  worldliness  and  sense 
with  which  it  is  so  borne  down.  It  will 
be  lime  enough  to  fear  when  we  shall 
see  fanaticism  of  any  kind  stopping, 
ever  so  litde.  the  wheels  of  business  or 
pleasure,  driving,  ever  so  little,  from 
man's  mind  the  idea  of  gain,  or  from 
woman's  the  love  of  display.  Are  any 
of  you  dreading  an  innovating  enthusi- 
asm ?  You  need  only  to  step  into  the 
streets  to  be  assured  that  property  and 
the   world    are    standing  their  ground 


against  the  spirit  of  reform  as  stoutly  a& 
the  most  worldly  man  could  desire. 

Another  view  which  quiets  my  fear  as 
to  social   order,  from  the  untvcr?ial  ac- 
tivity of  the  times,  is  the  fact  that  this  \ 
activity  appears  so  much  in  the  form  of  ' 
steady  labor.     It  is  one  distinction  of  J 
modern  over  ancient  times,  that  we  havei 
grown  more  patient  of  toil.     Our  dan^^l 
is  from  habits  of  drudgery.     The  citi-f 
zens  of  Greece  and   Kome  were 
work.     We   seem   to  work  with  some- 1 
thing  of  the  instinct  of  the  ant  and  thef 
bee  ;  and  this  is  no  mean  security  against  ' 
bwlessness  and  revolt. 

Another  circumstance  of  our  times  , 
which  favors  a  quiet  state  of  things  ifl 
the  love  of  comforts  which  the  progrcssl 
of  arts  and  industry  has  spread  over  the 
commimity.     In  feudal  ages  and  ancient 
times  the  mass  of  the  population  had  no 
such  pleasant  homes^  no  such  defence! 
against  cold  and  storms,  no  such  dccen 
apparel,  no  such  abundant  and   savo 
meals,  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  our  populi 
tion.     Now  it  must  be  confessed,  though 
not  ver)'  flattering  to  human  nature,  tluil" 
men  are  verj'  slow  to  part  with   the 
comforts   even   in   defence   of    a  goodi 
cause,  much  less  to  throw  them  away  ml 
wild  and  senseless  civil  broils. 

Another  element   of   security  in  thi 
present    is    the    strength    of    domesti 
affection.     Christianity  has  given  ne 
sacrcdness  to  home,  new  tenderness  td 
love,  new  force  to  the  ties  of  husba 
and  wife,  parent  and  child.     Social 
der  is  dear  to  us  all,  as  encircling 
sheltering  our  homes.     In  ancient 
rude  times  the  family  bond  was  comp 
atively  no  restraint.    We  should  all  pan 
before  we  put  in  peril  beings  whom  we" 
hold  most  dear. 

Once  more :   Christianity  is  a  pledge 
of  social  order  which  none  of  us  sum- 
cientiy   prize.     Weak   as  its   influence 
seems  to  be,  there  arc  vast  numbers  into 
whom  it  has  infused  sentiments  of  jus- h 
ticc,  of  kindness,  of  reverence  for  GodJB 
and  of  deep  concern  for  the  peace  and  ™ 
order  of  the  state.     Rapine  and  blood* 
shed  would  awaken  now  a  horror  alto* 
gether  unknown  in  ages  in  which  this 
mild  and  divine  truth  had  not  exerted 
its  power. 

With  all  these  influences  in  favor  of 
social  iafluence,  have  we  much  to  fear 
from  the  free,  earnest,  universal  move* 
ments  of  our  times  ?     I  believe  that  th< 
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'tmrnan  powers  15  to 
[bring  witli  it  new  checks  against  their 
t  abuse. 

The  prosperous  part  of  society  are,  of 
[coarse,  particularly  liable  to  the  fear  of 
[which  1  have  spoken.  They  see  danger 
icspeciaHy  in  the  extension  ol  power  and 
I  freedom  of  all  kinds  to  die  laboring 
I  classes  of  society.  They  look  with  a 
■  jealous  eye  on  attempts  to  elevate  these, 
[though  one  would  think  that  to  improve 
la  man  was  the  surest  way  to  disarm  his 
I  violence.  They  talk  of  agrarianism, 
[They  dread  a  system  of  universal  pil- 
[lage.  They  dread  a  conspiracy  of  the 
[needy  against  the  rich.  Now  the  man- 
jual  laborer  has  burdens  enough  to  bear 
I  without  the  load  of  groundless  suspicion 
[or  reproach.  It  ought  to  be  understood 
[that  the  great  enemies  to  society  are 
I  not  found  in  its  poorer  ranks.  The 
[mass  may»  indeed,  be  used  as  tools  ;  but 
I  the  stirring  and  guiding  powers  of  insur- 
jrectionare  found  above.  Communities 
I  fall  by  the  vices  of  the  prosperous  ranks. 
[We  are  referred  to  Rome,  which  was 
k  robbed  of  her  liberties  and  reduced  to 
[the  most  degrading  vassalage  by  the 
lawlessness  of  the  Plebeians,  who  sold 
themselves  to  demagogues,  and  gave 
[the  republic  into  the  hands  of  a  dic- 
tator. But  what  made  the  Plebeians 
an  idle,  dissolute,  rapacious  horde  ?  It 
was  the  system  of  universal  rapine  which, 
[  under  the  name  of  conquest,  had  been 
j  carried  on  for  ages  by  Patricians,  by 
tall  the  powers  of  die  state,  —  a  system 
Iwhich  glutted  Rome  with  the  spoils 
[of   the   pillaged  world ;    which  fed  her 

Sopulation  without  labor,  from  the  pul> 
c  treasures^  and  corrupted  them  by 
l|>iiblic  shows.  It  was  this  which  helped 
I  to  make  the  metropolis  of  the  earth  a 
[aink  of  crime  and  pollution  such  as  the 
{worJd  had  never  known.  It  was  time 
[that  the  grand  robber-state  should  be 
[cast  down  from  her  guilty  eminence* 
I  Her  brutish  populace,  which  followed 
Cesar's  car  with  shouts,  was  not  worse 
than  the  venal,  crouching  senate  which 
[registered  his  decrees.  Let  not  the 
[poor  bear  the  burden  of  the  rich.  At 
Lihii  noment  we  are  groaning  over  the 
ited  and  dishonored  state  of  our 
and  who,  let  me  ask,  have 
i  its  credit,  and  made  so  many  of 
instituiions  bankrupt  ?  The  poor  or 
rich  ?  Whence  is  it  that  the  in- 
I  comes  of  the  widow,  the  orphan,  the 


aged,  have  been  narrowe 
tudes  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  brought 
to  the  brink  of  want  ?  Is  it  from  an 
outbreak  of  popular  fury  ?  Is  it  from 
gangs  of  thieves  spnmg  from  the  mob? 
We  know  the  truth,  and  it  shows  us 
where  the  great  danger  to  property 
lies. 

Communities  fall  by  the  vices  of  the 
great,  not  the  snialL  The  French  Revo- 
lution is  perpetually  sounded  in  our  ears 
as  a  warning  against  the  lawlessness  of 
the  people.  ISut  whence  came  thb 
Revolution  ?  Who  were  the  regicides  ? 
Who  lie  headed  Louis  the  Sixteenth  ? 
You  tell  me  the  Jacobins ;  but  history 
tells  a  different  talc-  I  will  show  you 
the  beheadcrs  of  I^uis  the  Sixteenth. 
They  were  Louis  the  Fourteenth ^  and 
the  Regent  who  followed  him,  and  Louis 
the  Fifteenth.  These  brought  their  de- 
scendant to  the  guillotine.  The  priest* 
hood  who  revoked  the  edict  of  Nanti. 
and  drove  from  France  the  skill  and 
industr>^  and  virtue  and  piety  which 
were  the  sinews  of  her  strength  ;  the 
statesmen  who  intoxicated  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  with  the  scheme  of  univer- 
sal empire :  the  profligate,  prodigal, 
shameless  Orleans ;  and  the  still  more 
brutalized  Louis  the  Fifteentli,  with  his 
court  of  panders  and  prostitutes ;  -— 
these  made  the  nation  bankrupt,  broke 
asunder  the  bond  of  loyalty,  and  over- 
whelmed the  throne  and  altar  in  ruins. 
We  hear  of  the  horrors  of  the  Revolu- 
tion :  but  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  we 
recollect  the  effect  without  thinking  of 
the  guiltier  cause.  The  Revolution  was 
indeed  a  scene  of  horror;  but  when  I 
look  back  on  the  reigns  which  preceded 
it,  and  which  made    Paris  almost  one 

feat  stew  and  gaming-house,  and  when 
see  altar  and  throne  desecrated  by  a 
licentiousness  unsurpassed  in  any  form- 
er age,  I  look  on  scenes  as  shocking  to 
the  cairn  and  searching  eye  of  reason 
and  virtue  as  the  tenth  of  August  and 
the  massacre  of  Septeral>er.  Blood- 
shed is  indeed  a  terrible  spectacle : 
but  there  are  other  things  almost  as 
fearful  as  blood.  There  are  crimes  that 
do  not  make  us  start  and  turn  pale  like 
the  guillotine,  but  are  deadlier  in  their 
workings,  (jod  forbid  that  I  should 
say  a  word  to  weaken  the  thrill  of  hor* 
ror  with  which  we  contemplate  the  out- 
rages of  the  French  Revolution  !  But 
when  I  hear  that  Revolution  quoted  to 
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frighten  us  from  reform,  to  show  us  the 
danger  of  lifting  up  the  depressed  and 
ignorant  mass,  I  must  ask  whence  it 
came  ;  and  the  answer  is,  that  it  came 
from  the  intolerable  weight  of  misgov- 
emment  and  tyranny,  from  the  utter 
want  of  culture  among  the  mass  of  the 
people,  and  from  a  corruption  of  the 
great  too  deep  to  be  purged  away  ex- 
cept by  destruction.  I  am  also  com- 
pelled to  remember  that  the  people,  in 
this  their  singular  madness,  wrought  far 
less  woe  than  kin^  and  priests  have 
wrought,  as  a  familiar  thing,  in  all  ages 
of  the  world.  All  the  murders  of  the 
French  Revolution  did  not  amount,  I 
think,  by  one-fifth,  to  those  of  the  Mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew's.  The  priest- 
hood and  the  throne,  in  one  short  night 
and  day,  shed  more  blood,  and  that  the 
best  blood  of  France,  than  was  spilled 
by  Jacobinism  and  all  other  forms  of 
violence  during  the  whole  Revolution. 
Even  the  atheism  and  infidelity  of 
France  were  due  chiefly  to  a  licentious 
priesthood  and  a  licentious  court.  It 
was  religion,  so  called,  that  dug  her 
own  grave.  In  offering  this  plea  for 
the  multitude  I  have  no  desire  to  trans- 
fer to  the  multitude  uncontrolled  politi- 
cal power.  I  look  at  power  in  all  hands 
with  jealousy.  I  wish  neither  rich  nor 
poor  to  be  my  masters.  What  I  wish 
is,  the  improvement,  the  elevation  of 
all  classes,  and  especially  of  the  most 
numerous  class,  because  the  most  nu- 
merous, because,  the  many  are  mankind, 
and  because  no  social  progress  can  be 
hoped  but  from  influences  which  pene- 
trate and  raise  the  mass  of  men.  The 
mass  must  not  be  confined  and  kept 
down  through  a  vaeue  dread  of  revolu- 
tions. A  social  order  requiring  such  a 
sacrifice  would  be  too  dearly  bought. 
No  order  should  satisfy  us  but  that 
which  is  in  harmony  with  universal  im- 
provement and  freeaom. 

In  the  general  tone  of  this  discourse 
it  may  be  thought  that  I  have  proposed 
to  vindicate  the  present  age.  I  have 
no  such  thought.  I  would  improve,  not 
laud  it.  I  i^el  its  imperfections  and 
corruptions  as  deeply  as  any,  diough  I 
may  be  most  shocked  by  features  that 
give  others  little  pain.  The  saddest 
aspect  of  the  age,  to  roe,  is  that  which 
undoubtedly  contributes  to  social  order. 
It  is  the  absorption  of  the  multitude  of 
nen  in  outward,  material  interests ;  it 


is  the  selfish  prudence  which  is  never 
tired  of  the  labor  of  accumulation,  and 
which  keeps  men  steady,  regular,  re- 
spectable drudges  from  momine  to 
night.  The  cases  of  a  few  rouraers, 
great  crimes,  lead  multitudes  to  ex- 
claim, How  wicked  this  age  !  But  the 
worst  sign  is  the  chaining  down  of  al- 
most all  the  minds  of  a  community  to 
low,  perishable  interests.  It  is  a  sad 
thought,  that  the  infinite  energies  of  the 
soul  have  no  higher  end  than  to  cover 
the  back,  and  fill  the  belly,  and  keep 
caste  in  society.  A  few  nerves,  hardly 
visible,  on  the  surface  of  the  tongue, 
create  most  of  the  endless  stir  around 
us.  Undoubtedly,  eating  and  drink- 
ing, dressing,  house-building,  and  caste- 
keeping,  are  matters  not  to  be  despised  : 
most  of  them  are  essential.  But  surely 
life  has  a  higher  use  than  to  adorn  this 
body  which  is  so  soon  to  be  wrapped  in 
grave-clothes,  than  to  keep  warm  and 
flowing  the  blood  which  is  so  soon  to 
be  cokl  and  stagnant  in  the  tomb.  I 
rejoice  in  the  boundless  activity  of  the 
age,  and  I  expect  much  of  it  to  be  given 
to  our  outward  wants.  But  over  all 
this  activity  there  should  preside  the 
great  idea  of  that  which  is  alone  our- 
selves.—  of  our  inward,  spiritual  nat- 
ure ;  of  the  thinking,  immortal  soul ;  of 
our  supreme  good,  our  chief  end,  which 
is  to  bring  out,  cultivate,  and  perfect 
our  highest  powers,  to  become  wise, 
holy,  disinterested,  noble  beings,  to 
unite  ourselves  to  God  by  love  and 
adoration,  and  to  revere  his  image  in 
his  children.  The  vast  activity  of  this 
age,  of  which  1  have  spoken,  is  too 
much  confined  to  the  sensual  and  ma- 
terial, to  gain  and  pleasure  and  show. 
Could  this  activity  be  swayed  and  puri- 
fied by  a  noble  aim,  not  a  single  com- 
fort ot  life  would  be  retrench^  whilst 
its  beauty  and  grace  and  interest  would 
be  unspeakably  increased. 

There  is  another  dark  feature  of  this 
age.  It  is  the  spirit  of  collision,  con- 
tention, discord,  which  breaks  forth  in  re- 
ligion, in  politics,  in  business,  in  private 
affairs,  —  a  result  and  necessary  issue 
of  the  selfishness  which  prompts  the 
endless  activity  of  life.  The  mighty 
forces  which  are  this  moment  acting  in 
society  are  not  and  cannot  be  in  har- 
mony, for  they  are  not  governed  by 
love.  They  jar;  they  are  discordant. 
Life  now  has  little  music  in  it     It  is 
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not  only  on  the  field  of  battle  that  men 
fight.  They  fight  on  the  exchange. 
Business  is  war,  a  coni^ict  of  skill, 
management,  and,  too  often ^  fraud ;  to 
snatch  the  prey  from  our  neighbor  is 
the  end  of  all  this  stir.  Religion  is 
war ;  Christians,  forsaking  their  one 
Lord,  gather  under  various  standards 
to  gain  victory  for  their  sects.  Politics 
are  war,  breaking  the  whale  people  into 
fierce  and  unscrupulous  parties,  which 
forget  their  country  in  conflicts  for  office 
and  power.  The  age  needs  nothing 
more  than  peace-makers,  men  of  serene-, 
commanding  virtue,  to  preach  in  life 
and  word  the  gospel  of  human  brother- 
hood, to  allay  the  fires  of  jealousy  and 
hate. 

I  have  named  discouraging  aspects  o£ 
our  time  to  show  that  I  am  not  blind  to 
the  world  I  live  in.  But  1  still  hope  for 
the  human  race.  Indeed,  I  could  not 
live  without  hope.  Were  I  to  look  on 
the  world  as  many  do,  were  I  to  see  in 
it  a  maze  without  a  plan,  a  whirl  of 
changes  without  aim.  a  stage  for  good 
and  evil  Ui  fight  without  an  issue,  an 
endless  motion  without  progress,  a 
world  where  sin  and  idolatry  are  to 
triumph  for  ever,  and  the  oppressor's 
rod  never  to  be  broken,  I  should  titrn 
from  it  with  sickness  of  heart,  and  care 
not  how  soon  the  sentence  of  its  de- 
struction were  fulfilled.  History  and 
philosophy  plainly  show  to  me  in  human 
nature  the  foundation  and  promise  of  a 
better  era.  and  Christianity  concurs  with 
these.  The  thought  of  a  higher  con- 
dition of  the  world  was  the  secret  fire 
which  burned  in  the  soul  of  the  great 
Founder  of  our  religion,  and  in  his  first 
followers.  That  he  was  to  act  on  all 
future  generations,  that  he  was  sowing 
a  seed  which  was  to  grow  up  and  spread 
its  branches  over  all  nations,  — this  great 
thought  never  forsook  him  in  life  and 
death.  That  under  Christianity  a  civil- 
iiaiion  has  grown  up  containing  in  itself 
nobler  elements  than  are  found  in  earlier 
forms  of  society,  who  can  deny  ?  Great 
ideas  and  feelings,  derived  from  this 
source,  are  now  at  work.  Amidst  the 
prevalence  of  crime  and  selfishness, 
there  has  sprung  up  in  the  human  heart 
a  sentiment  or  principle  unknown  in 
carUer  ages,  an  enlarged  and  trustful 
philanthropy,  which  recognizes  the  right 
of  ever}'  human  being  which  is  stirred 
by  ihc  terrible  oppression's  and  cornip 


tions  of  the  world,  and  which  docs  not 
shrink  from  conflict  with  evil  in  its 
worst  forms*  There  has  sprung  up, 
too.  a  faith,  of  which  antiquity  Ttnew 
nothing,  in  the  final  victory  of  truth  and 
right,  in  the  elevation  of  men  to  a  clearer 
intelligence,  to  more  fraternal  union,  and 
to  a  purer  worship.  This  faith  is  taking 
its  place  among  the  great  springs  of  hu- 
man action,  is  becoming  even  a  passion 
in  more  fervent  spirits.  1  hail  it  as  a 
prophecy  which  is  tL>  fulfil  itself.  A 
nature  capable  of  such  an  aspiration 
cannot  be  degraded  for  ever.  Ages 
rolled  away  before  it  was  learned  that 
this  world  of  mailer  which  we  tread  on 
is  in  constant  motion.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  learn  that  the  intellectual,  moral, 
social  world  !ias  its  motion  too,  not  fixed 
and  immutable  like  that  of  matter,  but 
one  which  the  free  will  of  men  is  to 
carry  on,  and  which,  instead  of  return- 
ing into  itself  like  the  eiirih's  orbit^  is 
to  stretch  forward  for  ever.  This  hope 
lightens  the  mystery  and  burden  of  life. 
U  is  a  star  wliich  shines  on  me  in  the 
darkest  night  ;  and  1  should  rejoice  to 
reveal  it  to  the  eyes  of  my  fellow- creat- 
ures. 

1  have  thus  spoken  of  the  present 
age.  In  these  brief  words  what  a 
world  of  thought  is  comprehended  \ 
what  Infinite  movements  \  what  joys 
and  sorrows !  what  hope  and  despair  I 
what  faith  and  doubt  I  what  .silent  grief 
and  loud  lament  \  what  fierce  conflicts 
and  subtle  schemes  of  policy  \  what 
private  and  public  revolutions  !  In  the 
period  through  which  many  of  us  have 
p,TLSsed  what  thrones  have  been  shaken  1 
what  hearts  have  bled  1  what  millions 
have  been  butchered  by  their  fellow- 
creatures  !  what  hopes  of  philanthropy 
have  been  blighted  !  And,  at  the  same 
time,  what  magnificent  enterprises  have 
been  achieved !  what  new  provinces 
won  to  science  and  art  I  what  rights 
and  liberties  secured  to  nations  !  It  is 
a  privilege  to  have  lived  in  an  age  so 
stirring,  so  pregnant,  so  eventfid.  It  is 
an  age  never  to  be  forgotten.  Its  voice 
of  warning  and  encouragement  is  never 
to  die.  Its  impression  on  history  is  in- 
dehble.  Amidst  its  events,  the  Amcri* 
can  Revolution,  the  first  distinct,  solemn 
assertion  of  the  rights  of  men,  and  the 
French  Revolution,  that  volcanic  force 
w*hich  shook  the  earth  to  its  centre,  are 
never  to  pass  from  men's  minds.     Over 
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this  age  the  night  will,  indeed,  gather 
more  and  more  as  time  rolls  away  ;  but 
in  that  night  two  forms  will  appear, 
Washington  and  Napoleon,  the  one  a 
lurid  meteor,  the  other  a  benign,  serene, 


and  undecaying  star.  Another  Amer- 
ican  name  will  live  in  history;  yonr 
Franklin  ;  and  the  kite  which  Drought 


lightning  from  heaven  will  be  seen  sail- 
ing in  tne  clouds  by  remote  posterity, 
when  the  city  where  he  dwelt  may  be 
known  only  by  its  ruins.  There  is, 
however,  something  greater  in  the  age 
than  its  greatest  men  ;  it  is  the  appear- 
ance of  a  new  power  in  the  world,  the 
appearance  of  the  multitude  of  men  on 
that  stage  where  as  yet  the  few  have 
acted  their  parts  alone.  This  influence 
is  to  endure  to  the  end  of  time.  What 
more  of  the  present  is  to  survive  ?  Per- 
haps mucin  of  which  we  now  take  no 
note.  The  glory  of  an  age  is  often  hid- 
den from  itself.  Perhaps  some  word 
has  been  spoken  in  our  day  which  we 
have  not  deigned  to  hear,  but  which 
is  lo  grow  clearer  and  louder  through 


all  ages.    Perhaps  some  silent  thinker  ^ 
among  us  is  at  work  in  his  closet  who 
name  is  to  fill  the  earth.     Perhaps  then 
sleeps  in  his  cradle  some  reformer  who^ 
is  to  move  the  church  and  the  world 
who  is  to  open  a  new  era  in  hi  story*.  wh«| 
is  to  fire  the  human  soul  with  new  hop 
and  new  daring.     W-hat  else  is  to  su 
vi\e  the  age  ?    That  which  the  age  ha 
little  thought  of,  but  which  is  living  id 
us  all,  —  I  mean  the  soul,  the  immorta 
spirit-     Of  Uiis  all  ages  arc  the  unfoltf 
ings,  and   it  is  greater  than  all     W^ 
must  not  feel,  in  the  contemplation 
the  vast   movements  of   our  own   anfl 
former  times,  as  if  we  ourselves  wcre^ 
nothing.      I   repeat  it,  we  are   greater 
than  an      We  are  to  survive  our  age,  ( 
comprehend   it,   and  to  pronounce  it; 
sentence.     As  yet,  however,  we  arc  cq 
compassed  with  darkness.     The  issue 
of  our  time  how  obscure  I     The  futtjii  _ 
into  which  it  opens  who  of  us  can  fore-" 
see  ?      To    the    Father    of    all    ages   \ 
commit   this   future    with    humble,  yet 
courageous  and  unlaltering  hope. 
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SPIRITUAL   FREEDOM: 
Discourse  preached  at  the  Annual  Election^  May  26,   183a 


John  \iiL  31,  jj,  ^f*:  "Tti«n  taW  Jwtw  to  thoBc 
Jew»  whieh  believed  on  \\\m^  If  ve  continue  in  mv 
wurd,  ihcii  are  ye  my  disciples  indlccd ;  and  ye  *ha[l 
know  the  irutli,  and  the  iruih  »hal3  make  you  free." 
'*  U  t])e  Son  therefore  shall  make  yoa  free^  ye  shall 
be  b«e  kKlee<L'* 

The  Scinptures  continually  borrow 
from  nature  and  social  life  illustrations 
and  emblems  of  spirityal  truth.  The 
character^  religion,  and  blessings  of 
Jesus  Christ  are  often  placed  before  us 
by  sensible  images.  His  influences  on 
the  mind  are  sliadowed  forth  by  the 
light  of  the  sun*  by  the  vital  union  of 
the  head  with  the  members,  by  the  shep- 
herd bringing  back  the  wandering  flock, 
by  the  vine  which  nourishes  and  fructi- 
fies the  branches,  by  the  foundation 
sustaining  the  edifice,  by  bread  and 
wine  invigorating  the  animal  frame,  la 
our  text  we  have  a  figurative  illustra- 
tion of  his  influence  on  religiont  pecu- 


liarly intelligible  and  dear  to  this  com* 
munity.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  gi nng 
freedom,  that  great  good  of  individuals 
and  states  ;  and  by  this  similitude  he 
undoubtedly  intended  to  place  before 
men^  in  a  strong  and  attractive  light, 
that  spiritual  and  inward  liberty  which 
his  truth  confers  on  its  obedient  disci 
pies.  Inward  spiritual  liberty,  this 
the  great  gift  of  Jesus  Christ.  Tl 
will  be  the  chief  topic  of  the  prescnj 
discourse.  I  wish  to  show  that  thi 
ts  the  supreme  good  of  men,  and 
civil  and  politick  liberty  has  but  litti 
worth  but  as  it  springs  from  and  invij 
orates  this. 

From  what  I  have  now  said  the  gei 
eral  tone  of  this  discourse  may  be  easily 
anticipated     I   shall  maintain  that  the 
highest  interest  of  communities,  as  well 
as  individuals,  is  a  spiritual  interest 
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that  outward  and  earthly  goods  are  of 
little  worth  but  as  bearing  on  the  miod, 
and  tending  to  its  iiberation,  strength, 
and  zlory.  And  I  am  fully  aware  that 
trt  talcing  that  course  I  lay  myself  open 
to  objection.  1  shall  be  told  that  I 
show  my  ignorance  of  human  nature 
in  attempting  to  interest  men  by  such 
refined  views  of  society  ;  that  I  am  too 
speculative  :  that  spiritual  liberty  is  too 
unsubstantial  and  visionary  to  be  pro- 
posed to  statesmen  as  an  end  in  legisla- 
tion ;  that  the  dreams  of  the  closet 
should  not  be  obtruded  on  practical 
nfien  ;  that  gross  and  tangible  realities 
can  alone  move  the  multitude  ;  and  that 
to  talk  to  politicians  of  the  spiritual  in- 
terests of  society  as  of  supreme  impor- 
tance, is  as  idle  as  to  try  to  stay  with  a 
breath  the  force  of  the  whtrlvvina, 

1  anticipate  such  objections.  But 
they  do  not  move  me.  I  firmly  believe 
thai  tlie  only  truth  which  is  to  do  men 
lasting  goorf  is  that  which  relates  to 
the  soul,  which  carries  them  into  its 
depths,  which  reveals  to  them  its  pow- 
ers and  the  purposes  of  its  creation. 
The  progress  of  society  is  retarded 
by  nothing  more  than  by  the  low 
views  which  its  leaders  are  accus- 
tomed to  take  of  human  nature.  Man 
has  a  mind  as  well  as  a  body,  and  this 
he  ought  to  know  ;  and  till  he  knows 
ft,  feels  it,  and  ts  deeply  penetrated  by 
It,  he  knows  nothing  aright.  His  body 
should^  in  a  sense,  \'anish  away  before 
his  mind ;  or,  in  the  language  ot  Christ, 
he  should  hate  his  animal  life  in  com- 
parison with  the  intellectual  and  moral 
fife  which  is  to  endure  for  ever  This 
doctrine,  however,  is  pronounced  too 
refinetl  Useful  and  practical  truth,  ac- 
cording to  its  most  improved  exposi- 
tors»  consists  in  knowing  that  we  have 
an  animal  nature^  and  in  making  this 
our  chief  care  ;  in  knowing  that  we 
have  mouths  to  be  filled,  an3  limbs  to 
be  clothed :  that  we  live  on  the  earth, 
which  it  is  our  business  to  till ;  that  we 
have  a  power  of  accumulating  wealth, 
and  that  this  power  is  the  measure  of  the 
greatness  of  the  community  !  For  such 
aoctrines  I  have  no  respect.  1  know 
no  wisdom  but  that  which  reveals  man 
to  himself,  and  which  teaches  him  to 
regard  all  social  institutions,  and  his 
whole  life,  as  the  means  of  unfolding 
and  exalting  the  spirit  within  him.  All 
policy  which   docs   not  recognite   this 


truth  seems  to  me  shallow.  The  states- 
man  who  does  not  look  at  the  bearing 
of  his  measures  on  the  mind  of  a  nation 
is  unfit  to  touch  one  of  men's  great 
intenests.  Unhappily,  statesmen  nave 
seldom  understood  the  s acred ncss  of 
human  nature  and  human  society* 
Hence  policy  has  become  almost  a 
contaminated  word.  Hence  govern- 
ment has  so  often  been  the  scourge  of 
mankind, 

I  mean  not  to  disparage  political 
science.  The  best  constitution  and 
the  best  administration  of  a  slate  are 
subjects  worthy  of  the  profoundest 
thought.  But  there  are  deeper  foun* 
dations  of  public  prosperity  than  these. 
The  statesman  who  would  substitute 
these  for  that  \nrtue  which  they  ought 
to  subserve  and  exalt  will  only  add  his 
name  to  the  long  catalogue  which  his- 
tory preserves  of  baffled  politicians.  It 
is  idle  to  hope,  by  our  short-sightcd 
contrivances,  to  insure  to  a  people  a 
happiness  which  their  own  character 
has  not  earned.  The  everlasting  laws 
of  God's  moral  government  we  cannot 
repeal  ;  and  parchment  constitutions^ 
however  wise,  will  prove  no  shelter 
from  the  retributions  which  fall  on  a 
degraded  community. 

With  these  convictions,  I  feel  that  no 
teaching  is  so  practical  as  that  which 
impresses  on  a  people  the  importance  of 
their  spiritual  interests.  With  these 
convictions,  I  feel  that  1  cannot  better 
meet  the  demands  of  this  occasion  than 
by  leading  you  to  prize,  above  all  other 
rights  and  liberties,  that  inward  free- 
dom which  Clirist  came  to  confer.  To 
this  topic  I  now  solicit  your  attention. 

And  first,  I  may  be  asked  what  I  mean 
by  inward  spiritual  freedom.  The  com- 
mon  and  true  -  answer  is,  that  it  is 
freedom  from  sin.  I  apprehend,  how- 
e\^r»  that  to  many,  if  not  to  most,  these 
words  are  too  vague  to  coni'cy  a  full 
and  deep  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the 
blessing.  Let  me,  then,  offer  a  brief 
explanation  \  and  the  most  important 
remark  in  illustrating  this  freedom  is^ 
that  it  is  not  a  negative  state,  not  the 
mere  absence  of  sin  ;  for  such  a  free- 
dom mayl>e  ascribed  to  inferior  animals, 
or  to  cnildren  before  becoming  moral 
agents.  Spiritual  freedom  is  the  attri- 
bute of  a  mind  in  which  reason  and 
conscience  have  begun  to  act,  and  which 
is  free  through  its  own  energy,  throtljfh 
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fidelity  to  the  truth,  through  resistance 
of  temptation.  I  cannot,  therefore,  bet- 
ter ipve  my  views  of  spiritual  freedom^ 
than  by  saying  that  it  is  moral  energy 
or  force  of  holy  purpose  put  forth 
against  the  senses^  against  the  pas- 
sions, against  the  world,  and  thus  lib- 
erating the  intellect,  conscience,  and 
will,  so  that  they  may  act  with  strength 
and  unfold  themselves  for  ever.  The 
essence  of  spiritual  freedom  is  power. 
A  man  ^rL^erated  from  sensual  lusts  by  a 
palsy  would  not  therefore  be  free.  He 
only  is  free  who»  through  self-conflict  and 
moral  resolution,  sustained  by  trust  in 
God.  subdues  the  passions  whicli  have  de- 
based  him,  and,  escaping  the  thraldom  of 
low  objects,  binds  himself  to  pure  and 
lofty  ones.  That  mind  alone  is  free  which, 
looking  to  God  as  the  inspirer  and  re- 
warder  of  virtue,  adopts  his  law,  writ- 
ten on  the  heart  and  in  his  word,  as  its 
supreme  rule,  and  which,  in  obedience 
to  this,  governs  itself,  reveres  itself, 
exerts  faithfully  its  best  powers,  and 
unfolds  itself  oy  well-doing  in  what- 
ever sphere  (  jOo's  providence  assigns. 

It  has  pleased  the  Alb  wise  Disposer 
to  encompass  us  from  our  birth  by  dilTi- 
cultv  and  allurement,  to  place  us  in  a 
world  where  wrong-doing  is  often  gain- 
ful, and  duty  rough  and  perilous,  wlicre 
many  vices  oppose  the  dictates  of  the 
inward  monitor,  where  the  body  presses 
as  a  weight  on  the  mind,  and  matter,  by 
its  perpetual  agency  on  the  senses,  be- 
comes a  barrier  between  us  and  the 
spiritual  world.  We  are  in  the  midst 
of  influences  which  menace  the  intellect 
and  heart ;  and  to  be  free  is  to  withstand 
and  conquer  these. 

1  call  that  mind  free  which  masters 
the  senses,  which  protects  itself  against 
animal  appetites,  which  contemns  pleas- 
ure and  j)ain  in  comparison  with  its  own 
energy,  which  penetrates  beneath  the 
body' and  recognizes  its  own  reality  and 
preatness,  which  passes  life,  not  in  ask- 
ing what  it  shall  eat  or  drink»  but  in 
hungering,  thirsting,  and  seeking  after 
righteousness, 

I  call  that  mind  free  which  escapes 
the  bondage  of  matter,  which,  instead  of 
stopping  at  the  material  universe  and 
making  it  a  prison  wall,  passes  beyond 
it  to  its  Author,  and  finds  in  the  radiant 
signatures  which  it  everywhere  bears  of 
the  Infinite  Spirit,  helps  to  its  own  spir- 
itual enlargement 


I  call  that  mind  free  which  jealously 
guards  its  intellectual  rights  and  powers, 
which  calls  no  man  master,  which  does 
not  content  itself  with  a  passive  or 
hereditary  faith,  which  opens  itself  to 
light  whencesocver  it  may  come,  which 
receives  new  truth  as  an  angel  from 
heaven,  which,  whilst  consulting  others, 
inquires  still  more  of  the  oracle  within 
itself,  and  uses  instructions  from  abroad 
not  to  sujjersede  but  to  quicken  and  ex- 
alt its  own  energies. 

i  call  that  mind  free  which  sets  no 
bounds  to  its  love,  which  is  not  impris- 
oned in  itself  or  in  a  sect,  which  recog- 
nizes in  all  human  beings  the  image  of 
Ciod  and  the  rights  of  his  children,  v^ich 
delights  in  virtue  and  sympathizes  with 
suffering  wherever  they  arc  seen,  which 
conquers  pride,  anger,  and  sloth,  and 
offers  itself  up  a  willing  victim  to  the 
cause  of  mankind. 

1  call  that  mind  free  which  is  not  pas- 
sively framed  by  outward  circumstances, 
which  is  not  swept  away  by  the  torrent 
of  events,  which  is  not  the  creature  of 
accidental  impulse,  but  which  bend* 
events  to  its  own  improvement,  and 
acts  from  an  inward  spring,  from  i 
mutable  principles  which  it  has  delil 
erately  espoused. 

I  call  that  mind  free  which  prot( 
itself  against  the  usurpations  of  socici 
which  does  not  cower  to  human  opini 
which  feels  itself  accountable  to  a  highi 
tribunal  than  mans,  which  respects 
higher  law  than  fashion,  which  respe^ 
itself  too  much  to  be  the  slave  or  tool 
the  many  or  the  few. 

I  call  that  mind  free  which,  through 
confidence  in  tiod  and  in  the  power  of 
virtue,  has  cast  off  all  fear  but  thai  of 
wrong- doing,  which  no  menace  or  peril 
can  enthrall,  which  is  calm  in  the  midst 
of  tumults,  and  possesses  itself  though 
all  else  be  lost. 

1  call  that  mind  free  which  resists  the 
bondage  of  habit,  which  does  not  m^ 
chanically  repeat  itself  and  copy  if 
past,  which  does  not  live  on  its  old  vt] 
ues,  which  does  not  enslave  itself 
precise  rules,  but  w^hich  forgets  what 
behind,  listens  for  new  and  higher  mo- 
nitions of  conscience,  and  rejoices  to 
pour  itself  forth  in  fresh  and  higher  ex- 
ertions. 

I  call  that  mind  free  which  is  jealous 
of  its  own  freedom,  which  guards  itself 
from  being    merged   in  otners,   which 
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Is  its  empire  over  itself  as  nobler 

an  the  empire  of  the  world. 

Iq  fine,  1  call  that  mind  free  which, 
conscious  of  its  aiTinity  with  God,  and 
conliding  in  his  promises  by  jesus 
^^  rist,  devotes  itself  faithfully  to  the 
unfolding  of  aJl  its  powers,  which  passes 
'le  bounds  of  time  and  death,  which 
topes  to  advance  for  ever,  and  which 
^nds  inexhaustible  power,  both  for  ac- 
tion and  suffering,  in  the  prospect  of 
Immortality. 

Such  is'  the  spiritual  freedom  which 
Christ  came  to  give.  It  consists  in 
moral  force,  in  self  control,  in  the  en- 
largement of  thought  and  affection,  and 
in  the  unrestrained  action  of  our  best 
powers.  This  is  the  great  good  of 
Christianity,    nor    can   we    conceive    a 

eater  witJiin  the  gift  of  God     I  know 

t  to  many  this  will  seem  too  refined 

good  to  be  proposed  as  the  great  end 
society  and  government.  But  our 
[scepticism  cannot  change  the  nature  of 
■  tngs,  I  know  how  little  this  freedom 
is  understood  or  enjoyed,  how  enslaved 
'men  are  to  sense,  and  passion,  and  the 
[world  ;  and  1  know,  too,  that  through 
this  slavery  they  are  wretched,  and  that 
^hile  it  lasts  no  social  institution  can 

ve  them  happiness. 

I  now  proceed,  as  I  proposed,  to  show 
that  civil  or  political  liberty  is  of  little 
worth  but  as  it  springs  from  expresses, 
nd  invigorates  this  spiritual  freedom. 
1  account  civil  liberty  as  the  chief  good 
'^i  states  because  it  accords  with,  and 
[ministers  to,    energy  and   elevation  of 

ind.  Nor  is  this  a  truth  so  remote 
or  obscure  as  to  need  laborious  proof  or 
illustration.  For  consider  what  civil  lib- 
erty means.  It  consists  in  the  removal 
of  all  restraint  but  such  as  the  public 
weal  demands.  And  what  is  the  end 
and  benefit  of  removing  restraint  ?  It 
Is  that  men  may  put  forth  their  powers 
and  act  from  themselves.  Vigorous  and 
invigorating  action  is  the  chief  fruit  of 
all  outwardf  freedom.  Why  break  the 
chains  from  the  captive  but  that  he 
may  bring  into  plaj  his  liberated  limbs  ? 
Why  open  his  prison  but  that  he  may 
'<^  forth  and  open  his  eyes  on  a  wide 
prospect,  and  exert  and  enjoy  his  vari- 
ous energies  ?  Liberty,  which  does  not 
minister  to  action  and  the  growth  of 
power,  is  only  a  name,  js  no  better  than 
slavery. 

The  chief  benefit  of  free  institutions 


is  clear  and  unutterably  precious.  Their 
chief  benefit  is  that  they  aid  freedom  of 
mind,  that  they  give  scope  to  man's  fac- 
ulties, that  they  throw  him  on  his  own 
resourceSi  and  summon  him  to  work  out 
his  own  happiness.  1 1  is  Uiat,  by  remov- 
ing restraint  from  intellect,  they  favor 
force,  originality,  and  enlargement  of 
thought.  It  is  that,  by  removing  re- 
straint from  worship,  they  favor  the 
ascent  of  the  soul  to  God.  It  is  that, 
by  removing  restraint  from  industry, 
they  stir  up  invention  and  enterprise  to 
explore  and  subdue  tlie  material  world, 
and  thus  rescue  the  race  from  those 
sore  physical  wants  and  pains  which 
narrow  and  blight  the  mind.  It  is  that 
they  cherish  noble  sentiments,  frank- 
ness, courage,  and  self  respect 

Free  institutions  contribute  in  no 
small  degree  to  freedom  and  force  of 
mind,  by  teaching  the  essential  equal- 
ity of  men,  and  dieir  right  and  duty  to 
govern  themselves  ;  and  1  cannot  but 
consider  the  superiority  of  an  elective 
government  as  consisting  very  much  in 
the  testimony  which  it  bears  to  these 
ennobling  truths.  It  has  often  been 
said  that  a  good  code  of  laws,  and  not 
the  form  oi  government,  is  what  deter- 
mines a  people's  happiness.  But  good 
laws,  if  not  springing  from  the  commu- 
nity, if  imposed  by  a  master,  would  lose 
much  of  their  value.  The  best  code  is 
that  which  has  its  orimn  in  the  will  of 
the  people  who  obey  it  ;  which,  whibt 
it  speaks  with  authority,  still  recognises 
sell-government  as  the  primary  right 
and  duty  of  a  rational  being;  and 
which  thus  cherishes  in  the  individual, 
be  his  condition  what  it  may,  a  just 
self-respect 

We  may  learn  that  the  chief  good 
and  the  most  precious  fruit  of  civil 
liberty  is  spiritual  freedom  and  power, 
by  considering  what  is  the  chief  evil 
of  tyranny.  1  know  that  tyranny  docs 
evil  by  invading  men's  outward  inter- 
ests by  making  property  and  life  inse- 
cure, tiv  robbing  the  laborer  to  pamper 
the  noble  and  king.  But  its  worst  in- 
fluence is  within.  Us  chief  curse  is 
ibat  it  breaks  and  tames  the  spirit* 
sinks  man  in  his  own  eyes,  takes  away 
vigor  of  thought  and  action,  substitutes 
for  conscience  an  outward  rule,  makes 
him  abject,  cowardlv,  a  parasite,  and  a 
cringing  slave,  Tnis  is  the  curse  of 
tyranny.     It  wars  with  the  soul^   and 
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thus  it  wars  with  God.  We  read  in 
theologians  and  poets  of  angels  fight- 
ing against  the  Creator,  of  battles  in 
heaven.  But  God's  throne  in  heaven 
is  unassailable.  The  only  war  against 
God  is  against  his  image,  against  the 
divine  principle  in  the  soul,  and  this  is 
waged  by  tyranny  in  all  its  forms.  We 
here  see  the  chief  curse  of  tyranny ; 
and  this  should  teach  us  that  civil  free- 
dom is  a  blessing,  chiefly  as  it  rever- 
ences the  human  soul  and  ministers  to 
its  growth  and  power. 

Without  this  inward  spiritual  free- 
dom outward  liberty  is  of  little  worth. 
What  boots  it  that  I  am  crushed  by  no 
foreign  yoke  if,  through  ignorance  and 
vice,  through  selfishness  and  fear,  I 
want  the  command  of  my  own  mind  1 
The  worst  tyrants  are  those  which  es- 
tablish themselves  in  our  own  breast. 
The  man  who  wants  force  of  principle 
and  purpose  is  a  slave,  however  free 
the  air  he  breathes.  The  mind,  after 
all,  is  our  only  possession,  or,  in  other 
words,  we  possess  all  things  through 
its  energy  and  enlargement ;  and  civil 
institutions  are  to  be  estimated  bv  the  free 
and  pure  minds  to  which  they  give  birth. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  remarks, 
that  1  consider  the  freedom  or  moral 
strength  of  the  individual  mind  as  the 
supreme  good,  and  the  highest  end  of 
government.  I  am  aware  that  other 
views  are  often  taken.  It  is  said  that 
government  is  intended  for  the  public, 
for  the  community,  not  for  the  individ- 
ual. The  idea  of  a  national  interest 
prevails  in  the  minds  of  statesmen,  and 
to  this  it  is  thought  that  the  individual 
may  be  sacrificed.  But  I  would  main- 
tain, that  the  individual  is  not  made  for 
the  state  so  much  as  the  state  for  the 
individual.  A  man  is  not  created  for 
political  relations  as  his  highest  end, 
out  for  indefinite  spiritual  progress,  and 
is  placed  in  political  relations  as  the 
means  of  his  progress.  The  human 
soul  is  greater,  more  sacred,  than  the 
state,  and  must  never  be  sacrificed  to 
it.  The  human  soul  is  to  outlive  all 
earthly  institutions.  The  distinction  of 
nations  is  to  pass  away.  Thrones,  which 
have  stood  for  ages,  are  to  meet  the 
doom  pronounced  upon  all  man's  works. 
But  the  individual  mind  survives,  and 
the  obscurest  subject,  if  true  to  God, 
will  rise  to  a  power  never  wielded  by 
exrth\y  potentates. 


A  human  being  is  a  member  of  the 
community,  not  as  a  limb  is  a  member 
of  the  body,  or  as  a  wheel  is  a  part  of 
a  machine,  intended  only  to  contrib- 
ute to  some  general,  joint  result  He 
was  created,  not  to  be  merged  in  the 
whole,  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean,  or  as  a 
particle  of  sand  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
to  aid  only  in  composing  a  mass.  He 
is  an  ultimate  bein^,  ma^e  for  his  own 
perfection  as  the  highest  end,  made  to 
maintain  an  individual  existence,  and 
to  serve  others  only  as  far  as  consists 
with  his  own  virtue  and  progress.  Hith- 
erto governments  have  tended  greatlv 
to  obscure  this  importance  of  the  indi- 
vidual, to  depress  him  in  his  own  eves, 
to  give  him  the  idea  of  an  outwara  in- 
terest more  important  than  the  invisible 
soul,  and  of  an  outward  authority  more 
sacred  than  the  voice  of  God  in  his 
own  secret  conscience.  Rulers  have 
called  the  private  man  the  property  of 
the  state,  meaning  generally  by  the  state 
themselves,  and  thus  the  many  have 
been  immolated  to  the  few,  and  have 
even  believed  that  this  was  their  high- 
est destination.  These  views  cannot 
be  too  earnestly  withstood.  Nothing 
seems  to  me  so  needful  as  to  give  to 
the  mind  the  consciousness,  which  gov- 
ernments have  done  so  much  to  sup- 
press, of  its  own  separate  worth,  lit 
the  individual  feel  that,  through  his  im- 
mortality, he  may  concentrate  in  his 
own  being  a  greater  good  than  that  of 
nations.  Let  him  feel  that  he  is  placed 
in  the  community,  not  to  part  with  his 
individuality  or  to  become  a  tool,  but 
that  he  should  find  a  sphere  for  his 
various  powers,  and  a  preparation  for 
immortal  glory.  To  me,  the  progress 
of  societv  consists  in  nothing  more 
than  in  oringing  out  the  individusd, 
in  giving  him  a  consciousness  of  his 
own  being,  and  in  quickening  him  to 
strengthen  and  elevate  his  own  mind. 

In  thus  maintaining  that  the  individ- 
ual is  the  end  of  social  institutions,  I 
may  be  thought  to  discourage  public 
efforts  and  the  sacrifice  of  private  in- 
terests to  the  state.  Far  from  it.  No 
man,  I  afiirm,  will  serve  his  fellow-be- 
ings so  effectually,  so  fervently,  as  he 
who  is  not  their  slave, — as  nc  who, 
casting  off  every  other  yoke,  subjects 
himself  to  the  law  of  duty  in  his  own 
mind.  For  this  law  enjoins  a  disinter- 
ested and  generous  spirit  as  man's  glory 
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ind  likeness  to  his  Maker.     Individu- 

ality,  or   moral  self-subsistence,   is    the 

surest    foundation    of    an    all-conripre- 

Ihending  love.      No  man   so  mtihiplies 

ihts   bonds  with  the   community  as   he 

rho   watches  most   jealously  ovxr   his 

tn  perfection.      There  is  a  beautiful 

aony  between  the  good  of  the  state 

the  moral   freedom  and   dignity  of 

He  in  dividual      Were   it   not  so,  were 

hcse  interests  in  any  case  discordant, 

rcrc  an  individual  ever  called  to  serve 

bis  country  by  acts  debasing  his  own 

[lind,  he  ou^ht  not  to  waver  a  moment 

to  the  ^ood  which  he  should  prefer. 

Property,   life,  he  should  joviuUy  sur- 

tnder  to   the  state.     But  his  soul  he 

never   stain   or    enslave.      From 

ty,  pain,  the  rack,  the  gibbet,  he 

ild  not  recoil ;  but  for  no  good  of 

thcrs  ought  he  to  part  with  self-con- 

rol   or   violate   the   inward   law.      We 

ipeak  of  the  patriot  as  sacrificing  him- 

elf  to  the  public  weal.     Do  we  mean 

that  he  sacriftces   what  is  most    prop- 

rly  hirosclft  the  principle  of  piety  and 

^rt^c  ?      Do  we  not  feel  that,  however 

eat  miy  be  the  good  which,  through 

Eis  su  fie  rings,    accrues    to   the  slate .  a 

atcr  and  purer    glory  redounds    to 

Eimself,    and   that    the    most    precious 

ill  of  his  disinterested  services  is  the 

trcngth  of  resolution  and  philanthropy 

rhich  is  accumulated  in  his  own  soul  i 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  illustrate 

ttd  support  the  doctrine  that  spiritual 

ecdom,  or  force  and  elevation  of  soul, 

the  great  good  to  whicli  civil  freedom 

subordinate,  and  which  all  social  in* 

itutions   should    propose   as  their  su- 

emc  end. 

1  proceed  to  point  out  some  of  the 
eans  by  which  this  spiritual  hberty 
ftay  be  advanced  ;  and,  passing  over  a 
^cat  variety  of  topics,  I  shall  confine 
byself  to  two,  —  religion  and  govcro- 
cut. 

I   begin  with  religion,  the  mightiest 
pent    in   human   affairs.     To  this  be- 
'   cminendy  the  work  of  freeing 
ling  the  mind.    All  other  means 
j^omjjaratively  impotent.     The  sense 
\  is  the  only  spring  by  which  the 
h^""  "  -•  :ht  of  sense,  of  the  world, 
lt^  1,  can  be  withstood.  With- 

^a    .>....' msness  of  our  relation  to 
I,  ail  other  relations  will  prove  ad- 
erse  to  spiritual  life  and  progress.     I 
v'c  spoken  of  the  religious  sentiment 


as  the  mightiest  agent  on  earth.  It  has 
accomplisiied  more — it  has  strengthen- 
ed men  to  do  and  suffer  more  —  than  all 
other  principles.  It  can  sustain  the  mind 
against  ail  other  powers.  Of  all  prin- 
ciples it  is  the  deepest^  the  most  inerad- 
icable. In  its  perversion,  indeed,  it  has 
been  fruitful  of  crime  and  woe  ;  but  the 
very  energy  which  it  has  given  to  the 
passions,  when  they  have  mixed  with 
and  corrupted  it,  leaches  us  the  omnip- 
otence with  which  it  is  imbued. 

Religion  gives  life,  strength,  elevation 
to  the  mind,  by  connecting  it  with  the 
Infinite  Mind  ;  by  teaching  it  to  regard 
itself  as  the  offspring  and  care  of  the 
Infinire  Father,  who  created  it  that  He 
might  communicate  to  it  his  own  spirit 
and  perfections,  who  framed  it  for  truth 
and  virtue,  who  framed  it  for  himself, 
who  subjects  it  to  sore  trials,  that  by 
conflict  and  endurance  it  may  grow 
strong,  and  who  has  sent  his  Son  to 
purify  it  from  every  sin.  and  to  clothe  it 
with  immortality.  It  is  religion  alone 
which  nourishes  patient,  resolute  hopes 
and  efforts  for  our  own  souls.  Without 
it  we  can  hardly  escape  self-contempt 
and  the  contempt  of  our  race.  Without 
God  our  existence  has  no  sup[X)rt,  our 
life  no  aim.  our  improvements  no  per- 
manence, our  best  lalx>rs  no  sure  and 
enduring  results,  our  spiritual  weakness 
no  power  to  lean  upon,  and  our  noblest 
aspirations  and  desires  no  pledge  of  be- 
ing realized  in  a  better  state  Struggling 
virtue  has  no  friend  ;  suffering  virtue  no 
promise  of  victor}'.  Take  away  God,  and 
life  becomes  mean,  and  man  poorer  than 
the  brute.  I  am  accustomed  to  speak 
of  the  greatness  of  human  nature  ;  but 
it  is  great  only  through  its  parentage  ; 
great,  because  descended  from  God* 
because  connected  with  a  goodness  and 
power  from  which  it  is  to  lie  enriched 
lor  ever;  and  nothing  but  the  conscious- 
ness of  this  connection  can  give  that 
hope  of  elevation  through  which  alone 
the  mind  is  to  rise  to  true  strength  and 
liberty. 

All"  the  truths  of  religion  conspire  to 
one  end,  —  spiritual  liberty.  All  the  ob- 
jects which  it  offers  to  our  thoughts  are 
sublime,  kindling,  exalting.  Its  funda- 
mental truth  is  the  existence  of  one  God, 
one  Infinite  and  E\^erlasting  Father;  and 
It  teaches  us  to  look  on  the  universe  as 
pervaded.  Quickened,  and  vitally  joined 
into    one    narmonious    and    beneficent 
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whole,  by  his  ever-present  and  omnip- 
otent love.  By  this  truth  it  breaks  the 
power  of  matter  and  sense,  of  present 
l^leasure  and  pain,  of  anxiety  and  fear, 
Rt  turns  the  mind  from  the  visible,  the 
liOutward  and  perishable,  to  the  Unseen, 
|.Spirilual,  and  Eternal,  and,  allying  it 
I  with  pure  and  great  objects,  makes  it 
Ifree. 

I  well  know  that  what  I  now  say  may 
l^eem  to  some  to  want  the  sanction  of 
l-experience.     By  many  religion    is  per- 
Ijiaps  regarded  as  the  last  principle  to 
l^ve  inward  enerj^  and  freedom*     I  may 
[be  toltl  of  its  threatenings,  and  of  the 
]  bonda<:;e  which  they  impose.     1  acknowl- 
f  edge  that  religion  has  threatenings,  and 
'  it  must  have  them ;  for  eviL  misery,  is 
necessarily  and  unchangeably  bound  up 
with  wTong-doing,  with  the  abuse  of  moral 
^power.     From  the  nature  of  things,  a 
*inind   disloyal   to  God   and   duty  must 
suffer;    and   religion,   in   uttering   this, 
only  re-echoes  the  plain  teaching  of  con- 
science.    But  let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  single  end   of   the  threatenings  of 
reli^on  is  to  make  us  spiritually  free, 
t  They  arc  all  directed  against  the  passions 
which  enthrall  and  degrade  us.     Thev 
are  weapons  given  to  conscience,  wntn 
which  to  fight  the  good  fight  and  to  cs- 
l.tablbh  its  throne  within  us.     When  not 
ilbus  used,  ihey  are   turned  from  their 
[end;    and    if   by   injudicious    preaching 
'  they  engender  superstition,  let  not  the 
I  fault  l)e  laid  at  the  door  of  religion. 

I  do  not  indeed  wonder  that  so  many 
1  doubt   the    power  of    religion    to   gi\'e 
L  strength,  dignity,  and   freedom    to   the 
^  mind.     What  bears  this  name  too  often 
[3ne]ds  no  such  fruits,     Here,  religion  is 
'  a  form,  a  round  of  prayers  and  rites,  an 
[  attempt  to  propitiate  God  by  flattery  and 
lawning.     There,  it  is  terror  and  sub- 
I  lection  to  a  minister  or  priest ;  and  there, 
It  is  a  violence  of  emotion,  bearing  away 
the  mind  like  a  whirlwind,  and  robbing 
it   of  self'dlrection.     But   true  religion 
disclaims  connection  with  these  usurpers 
of  its  name.     It  is  a  calm,  deep  conv-ic- 
tion  of  God's  paternal  interest  in  the  im- 
provement, happiness,  and  honor  of  his 
creatures,  —  a  practical  persuasion  that 
He  delights  in  virtue  and  not  in  fornns 
and    flatteries,   and  that    He   especially 
delights  in  resolute   effort   to   conform 
ourselves  to  the  disinterested  love  and 
rectitude  which  constitute  his  own  glory. 
It  is  for  this  religion  that  I  claim  the 


honor  of  giving  dignity  and  freedom  1 
the  mind. 

The  need  of  religion  to  accoinp 
this  work  is  in  no  degree  superseded  I 
w^hat  is  called  the  progress  of  socie 
I  should  say  that  civilization,  so  far  f 
being  able  of  itself  to  give  moral  streng 
and  elevation,  includes  causes  of  dc 
dation  which  nothing  but  the 
principle  can  withstand.     It  multipli^ 
undoubtedlvt  the   comforts    and   cn)ti 
menls  of  life  \  but  in  these  I  see 
trials   and    perils    to   the   souL     The 
minister  to  the  sensual  element  in  ' 
man  nature,  to  that  part  of  our  consd 
tion  which  allies  —  and  too  often  enslaf 
—  us   to   the   earth.     Of    consequents 
civilization  needs  that  proportional 
should  be  given  to  the  spiritual  clcn 
in  man,  and   I   know  not  where  it  is  ! 
be  found  but  in  religion.     Without  1 
the  civilized  man,  with  all  his  proper 
and  refinements  rises  little  in  true  dignl 
above   the   savage   whom    he   disdaij 
You  tell   me  of  civilization,  of  its 
and  sciences,  as  the  sure  instruments! 
human  elevalion.     You  tell  me,  how  1 
these  man  masters  and  bends  to  his  use 
the  powers  of  nature.     1   know  he 
ters  them,  but  it  is  to  become  in 
their  slave.     He  explores  and  cultiv 
the  earth,  but  it  is  to  grow  more  i 
He  explores  the  hidden  mine,  but  it  i 
forge  himself  chains.     He  visits  all  re- 
gions, but  therefore  lives  a  stranger  | 
his  own  soul.     In  the  very  progress  d 
civilization  1  see  the  need  of  an  anti 
onist  principle  to  the  senses,  of  a  poK 
to  free  man  from  matter,  to  recall  li 
from  the  outward  to  the  inward  woil 
and  religion  alone  is  equal  to  so  ] 
work. 

The  advantages  of  civjlrzatton  haft 
their  peril  In  «;uch  a  state  of  sodely 
opinion  and  law  impose  salutary  re- 
straint, and  prodtice  general  order  and 
security.  But  the  power  of  opinion 
grows  into  a  despotism  which  more 
than  all  things  represses  original  and 
free  ihought,  subverts  individiualily  of 
character,  reduces  the  community  10  a 
spiriUess  monotony,  and  chills  the  love 
of  perfection.  Religion,  constdered 
simply  as  the  principle  which  balances 
the  power  of  human  opinion,  which 
lakes  man  out  of  the  grasp  of  custom 
and  fashion,  and  teaches  him  to  refer 
himself  to  a  higher  tribunal,  is  an  infi- 
nite aid  to  moral  strength  and  elevation. 
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An  important  benefit  of  civilization, 
of  which  we  hear  much  from  the  polit* 
ical  economist,  is  the  division  of  labor, 
by  wliich  arts  arc  perfected.  But  this, 
by  confining  the  mind  to  an  unceasing 
round  of  pcttv  operations,  tends  to 
hreaJc  it  into  fittleness.  We  possess 
improved  fabrics,  but  deteriorated  men. 
Another  advantage  of  civilization  is, 
that  manners  are  refined  and  accom- 
plish men  is  multiplied ;  but  these  are 
cominuilly  seen  to  supplant  simplicity 
of  character,  strength  of  feeling,  the 
love  of  nature ^  llic  love  of  inward  beauty 
and  glorv.  Under  outward  courtesy  wc 
»ec  a  cold  selfishness,  a  spirit  of  calcu- 
lation, and  little  energy  of  love. 

I    confess    I   look  round  on  civilized 
society  with  many  fears,  and  with  more 
and  more  earnest  desire  that  a  regener- 
ating spirit  from  heaven,  from  religion, 
may  descend  upon  and  pervade   it.     I 
particularly  fear  that  various  causes  are 
"ng  powerfully  among  ourselves   to 
ae  and  madden  that  enslaving  and 
ling    principle,    the    passion    fc»r 
'property.      For  example,    the    absence 
of  hereditary  distinctions  in  our  coun- 
try gives  prominence  to  the  distinction 
of  wciUth,  and  holds  up  this  as  the  chief 
,  prize  to  ambition.     Add  to  tliis  the  cpi- 
^curean,  self-indulgent  habits  which  our 
prosperity  has    multiplied,   and    which 
crave  insatiably  for  enlarging  wealth  as 
'  the  only  means  of  gratification.     This 
\  peril  is  increased  by  the  spirit  of  our 
times,  which  is  a  spirit  of   commerce, 
^industry,    internal    improvements,    me- 
\  chanical    in  vent  ion  ^   political    economy, 
\  and  pc^ice.     Think  not  that  I  would  dis- 
L  parage  commerce^  mechanical  skill,  and 
[  especially    pacific    connections    among 
I  states.     But  there  is  danijer  that  tliese 
blessings  may  by  perversion  issue  in  a 
slavish  love  of  lucre.     It  seems  to  me 
jthat  some   of   the  objects  which   once 
[moved  men  most  powerfully  are  grad- 
Ittally   losing  their  sway,  and    thus   the 
I  mind  is  left  more  open  to  the  cxcite- 
Iment  of  wealth.     For  example,  military 
^ distinction  is  taking  the  inferior  place 
k  which  it  deserves  ;  and  the  consecpience 
I  will  be,  that  the  energy  and  ambition 
t which  have  been  exhausted  in  war  will 
licek  new  directions  :  and  happy  shall 
I  we  be  if  they  do  not  flow  into  the  chan* 
>Del  of  gain.     So  I   think  that  political 
[eminence  is  to  be  less  and  less  coveted ; 
Imnd  there  is  danger  that  the  energies 


absorbed  by  it  will  be  spent  in  seeking 
another  kind  of  dominion  — the  domin- 
ion of  property.  And  if  such  be  the 
result,  what  shall  we  gain  by  what  is 
called  the  progress  of  society  ?  What 
shall  we  gain  by  national  peace  if  men, 
instead  of  meeting  on  the  field  of  battle, 
wage  with  one  another  the  more  inglori- 
ous  strife  of  dishonest  and  rapacious 
traffic?  What  shall  we  gain  by  the 
waning  of  political  ambition  if  the  in- 
trigues of  the  exchange  take  place  of 
those  of  the  cabinet,  and  private  pomp 
and  luxury  be  substituted  lor  the  splen- 
dor of  public  life  ?  1  am  no  foe  to  civ- 
ilization, 1  rejoice  in  its  progress.  But 
1  mean  to  say  that,  without  a  pure  re- 
ligion to  modify  its  tendencies,  to  inspire 
and  refine  it,  we  shall  be  corrupted,  not 
ennobled  by  it.  It  is  the  excellence  of 
the  religious  principle,  that  it  aids  and 
carries  forward  civilization,  extends 
science  and  arts,  multiphes  the  conven- 
iences and  ornaments  of  life,  and  at 
the  same  time  spoils  them  of  their  en- 
slaving power,  and  even  converts  them 
into  means  and  ministers  of  that  spirit- 
ual freedom  which,  when  left  to  them- 
selves, they  endanger  and  destroy- 
In  order  however,  that  religion  should 
yield  its  full  and  best  fruits,  one  thing  is 
necessar>';  and  the  times  require  that  1 
should  state  it  with  great  distinctness. 
It  is  necessary  that  religion  should  be 
held  and  professed  in  a  liberal  spirit. 
Just  as  far  as  it  assumes  an  intolerant, 
exclusive,  sectarian  form,  it  subverts, 
instead  of  strengthening,  the  soul  s  free- 
dom, and  becomes  the  heaviest  and 
most  galling  yoke  which  is  laid  on  the 
intellect  and  conscience.  Religion  must 
be  viewed,  not  as  a  monopoly  of  priests, 
ministers,  or  sects  ;  not  as  conferring 
on  any  man  a  right  to  dictate  to  his 
feliow-beines ;  not  as  an  instrument  by 
which  the  few  may  awe  the  many ;  not 
as  bestowing  on  one  a  prerogative  which 
is  not  enjoyed  by  all  \  but  as  the  prop- 
erty of  every  human  being,  and  as  the 
great  subject  for  every  human  mind.  It 
must  be  regarded  as  the  revelation  of  a 
common  Father,  to  whom  all  have  equal 
access,  who  invites  all  to  the  like  imme- 
diate communion,  who  has  no  favorites^ 
who  has  appointed  no  infallible  ex- 
pounders of  his  will,  who  opens  his 
works  and  word  to  every  eye,  and  calls 
upon  all  to  read  for  themselves,  and  to 
follow  fearlessly  the  best  convictions  of 
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their  own  urrdcrstandings.  Let  religion 
be  seized  on  by  individuals  or  sects,  as 
tlieir  special  province  ;  let  them  clothe 
themselves  with  God's  prerogative  of 
judgment ;  let  them  succeed  in  enforc- 
ing" their  creed  by  penalties  of  law  or 
penalties  of  opinion;  let  them  succeed 
m  fixing  a  brand  on  virtuous  nien»  whose 
only  crime  is  free  investigation ;  and 
religion  becomes  the  most  blighting 
tyranny  which  can  establish  itself  over 
the  mind.  You  have  all  heard  of  the 
outward  evils  which  religion,  when  thus 
turned  into  tyranny,  has  inflicted  ;  how 
it  has  dug  dreary  dungeons,  kindled 
fires  for  the  mart)T,  and  invented  instru- 
ments of  exquisite  torture.  But  to  me 
all  this  is  less  fearful  than  its  influence 
over  the  mind,  When  I  see  the  super- 
stitions w^hich  it  has  fastened  on  the 
conscience,  the  spiritual  terrors  with 
which  it  has  haunted  and  subdued  the 
ignorant  and  susceptible,  the  dark,  ap- 
palling views  of  God  which  it  has  s[>read 
far  and  wide,  the  dread  of  incjuiry  which 
it  has  struck  into  superior  understand- 
ings, and  the  servility  of  spirit  which  ft 
has  made  to  pass  tor  piety, —  when  I 
see  all  this,  the  fire,  the  scaffold,  and 
the  outward  inquisition,  terrilile  as  they 
are,  seem  to  me  inferior  evils-  1  look 
with  a  solemn  joy  on  the  heroic  spirits 
who  have  met  freely  and  fearlessly  pain 
and  death  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  hu- 
man rights.  But  there  arc  other  victims 
of  intolerance  on  whom  1  look  with  un- 
mixed sorrow.  They  are  those  who, 
spelh  bound  by  early  prejudice,  or  by 
intimidations  from  the  pulpit  and  the 
press,  dare  not  think  \  who  anxiously 
stifle  every  doubt  or  misgiving  in  regarcl 
to  their  opinions,  as  if  to  doubt  were  a 
crime ;  who  shrink  from  the  seekers 
after  truth  as  from  infection  :  who  deny 
all  virtue  which  does  not  wear  the  liv- 
er)' of  their  own  sect ;  who  surrendering 
to  others  their  best  powers >  receive  un- 
resistingly a  teaching  which  wars  against 
reason  and  conscience  -,  and  who  think 
it  a  merit  to  impose  on  such  as  live  with- 
in their  influence  the  grievous  bondage 
which  they  bear  themselves.  How  much 
to  be  deplored  is  it  that  rehgion,  the 
ver}'  principle  which  is  designed  to  raise 
men  above  the  judgment  and  power  of 
man,  should  become  the  chief  instru- 
ment of  usurpation  over  the  souL 

Is  it  said  tnat  in  this  country,  where 
the  rights  of  private  judgment,  and  of 


speaking  and  writing  according  to  mir 
convictions,  are  guaranteed  with  evci 
solemnity  by  institutions  and  laws, 
ligion  can   never   degenerate  into   ty 
anny ;    that    here    its    whole   inBuei 
must  conspire  to  the  liberation  and  di] 
nily  of  the  mind  ?     I  answer,  wc 
cover  little  knowledge  of  human  nal 
if  we  ascribe  to  constitutions  the  poi 
of  charming  to  sleep  the  spirit  of  inl( 
erance   and   exclusion.      Almost   cvi 
other  bad  passion  may  sooner  be  put 
rest ;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  ii 
tolerance    always    shelters  itself  und* 
the  name  and  garb   of   religious   real 
Because  we  live  in  a  country  where 
gross,  outward,  \isible  chain  is  broki 
we  must  not  conclude  that  we  are  neci 
sarily  free.     There  are  chains  not  m; 
of  iron,  which  eat  more  deeply  into  tl 
soul.     An  espionage  of  bigotry  may 
effectually  close  our  lips  and  chill' 
hearts  as  an  armed  and  hundred-e; 
police.      There  are  countless  ways' 
w*hich  men  in  a  free  country  may 
croach  on  their  neighbors'  rights,      I] 
religion,  the  instrument  is  ready  mat 
and  alwavs  at  hand,     I  refer  to  opinic. 
combinecf  and   organized   in   sects  am 
swayed  by  die  clergy.     We  say  w*e  have 
no  Inquisition.     But  a  sect  skilfully  or- 
ganized, trained  to  utter  one  cry,  com- 
bined to  cover  with  reproach  whoever 
may  differ  from  themselves,  to  <fri  wrs 
the  free  expression  of  opinion  by  de- 
nunciations  of    heresy,   and    to    strike 
terror  into  the  multitude  by  joint  and 
perpetual  menace,  —  such  a  sect  is  as 
perilous  and  palsying  to  the  intellect  as 
the  Inquisition.     It  serves  the  ministers 
as  effcclually  as  the  sword.     The  pres- 
ent age   is    notoriously   sectarian,   and 
therefore  hostile  to  liberty.     One  of  the 
strongest  features  of  our  times  is  11 
tendency   of  men  to  run  into  associ 
tions,  to  lose  themselves  in  masses, 
think  and  act  in  crowds,  to  act  from  t 
excitement  of  numbers,  to  sacrifice  ia< 
viduality,  to  identify    themselves    wii 
parties  and  sects.     At  such  a  period 
ought   to  fear — and  cannot  too  mui 
dread  —  lest  a  host  should  be  marshall* 
under  some  sectarian  standard,  so  ni 
mcrous  and  so  strong  as   to  ovcra* 
opinion,  stifle  inquiry,  compel  dissenters 
to  a  prudent  silence,  and  thus  accom* 
plish   the    end.   without    incurring   the 
odium,  of  penal  laws.     We  ha\x  indeed 
no  small  protection  against  ibis  evil 
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of  sects.     But  let  us  not 
Lilians  are  as  practicable 

^,1^   in  church  as  in  state; 

minor  differences*  as  they  are 
» may  be  sunk  for  the  purpose  of 
against   a  common   foe- 
lb^    spirit   of    tills   people,    in 
influences,  is  es- 
.       J  lies  our  safety, 
spirit  ot  the  people.  1  trust, 
more   to  temper  and  curb 
liich  is  the  be&et- 
titt  ^  IS  guides. 

Ml  tui:»  conriecuon  i  may  be  permitted 
kin^  —  and  I  say  it  with  heartfelt  joy  ^ 
dttt  the  _--  —  •' ent  of  this  Common- 
iMBaltii  h:  liy  distinguished  itself 

Iflbcftpi..^  ^^  .cligious  freedom.     In* 
ce,     bo Wf ever    rife    abroad,    has 
no  shelter  in  our  halls  of  legis- 
As  yet,  no  sentence  of  prose  rip- 
tm  biu  httn  openly  or  indirectly  passed 
OS  mskf  \3fv\y  of  men  for  religious  optn- 
(oqsl      a  wise   and   righteous  jealousy 
in*  watched  over  our  religious  liberties, 
lod  been  startled  by  the  first  movement, 
Ae  Cainlest  sign,  of  sectarian  ambition. 
Qmr  Cooiinonwealth  can  boast  no  higher 
ctory.     May  none  of  us  live  to  see  it 
vc  away  ! 

I  bavc  spoken  with  great  freedom  of 
Die  ses^tuian  and  exclusive  spirit  of  our 
—       1  ......  A. \  — --nestly  recommend  lib- 

adjudgment  towards 
...^   opinions.     But,  in  so 
I  J.   I     litr.nd  not  to  teach  that  opin- 
,,  ,irt:  ui   small  moment,  or  that  we 
jld    nvaie    no   effort    for  spreading 
\.iti  as  we  deem  the  truth  of  God.     I 
6o  meaji*  however,  that  we  are  to  spread 
llieiB  by  means  which  will  not  enslave 
mv^elves  to  a  party  or  bring  others  into 
boadage.      We  must  respect  alike  our 
own  and  >      We  must  not 

iHrir*^  n  religion  which 

eilils  no  ^  expect,  and  be 

rl  js  principle,  like 

principles.  UI    oiir  nature^  should 
itself  in  different  methods  and 
Let  us  not  forget  that  spirit- 
JUee  animal  life^  may  subsist  and 
^Om  iini3**^  L-ir;,x.ts  forms.     Whilst  ear- 
lestly  tt<  ng  what  we  deem  the 

Mreajid  i- -  with,  let  us  remem- 
ber iliat  tliose  who  differ  in  word  or 
•pectil^tioo  Tnay  i^ec  in  hean :  that  the 
qiifft  ^y.  though  mixed  and 

error,  is  still  divine ; 
iitai   seci&    which  assign  different 


ranks  lo  Jesus  Christ  may  still  adore 
that  godlike  virtue  which  constituted 
him  the  glorious  representative  of  his 
Fatlier,  Under  the  disguises  of  Papal 
and  Protestant  creeds,  let  us  learn  to 
recognize  the  lovely  aspect  of  Christi- 
anity, and  rejoice  to  believe  that»  amidst 
dissonant  forms  and  voices,  the  common 
Father  discerns  and  accepts  the  same 
deep  iilial  adoration.  This  is  true  free* 
dom  and  enlargement  of  mind,  —  a  lib- 
erty which  he  who  knows  it  would  not 
barter  for  the  widest  dominion  which 
priests  and  sects  have  usurped  over  the 
human  soul. 

1  have  spoken  of  religion  ;  I  pass  to 
government,  another  great  means  of 
promoting  that  spiritual  liberty,  that 
moral  strengtli  and  elevation,  which  we 
have  seen  to  be  our  supreme  good.  I 
thus  speak  of  government,  not  because 
it  always  promotes  this  end,  but  because 
it  may" and  should  thus  operate.  Civil 
institutions  should  he  directed  chiefly  to 
a  moral  or  spiritual  good,  and  until  this 
truth  is  felt  they  will  continue,  I  fear,  to 
be  perverted  into  instruments  of  crime 
and  misery.  Other  views  of  their  design, 
I  am  aware,  prevail.  We  are  some- 
times told  that  government  has  no  pur- 
pose but  an  earthly  one  ;  that  whilst 
religion  takes  care  of  the  soul,  govern- 
ment is  to  watch  over  outward  and 
bodily  interests.  This  separation  of 
our  interests  into  earthly  and  spiritual 
seems  to  me  unfoundecl  There  is  a 
unity  in  our  whole  being.  There  is  one 
great  end  for  which  body  and  mind  were 
created,  and  all  the  relations  of  life  were 
ordained  ;  one  central  aim,  to  which  our 
whole  being  should  tend  :  and  this  is 
the  unfolding  of  our  intellectual  and 
moral  nature  ;  and  no  man  thoroughly 
understands  government  but  he  who 
reverences  it  as  a  part  of  God's  stupen- 
dous machinery  for  this  sublime  design. 
I  do  not  deny  that  government  is  insti- 
tuted to  watch  over  our  present  inter- 
ests. But  still  it  has  a  spiritual  or 
moral  purpose,  because  present  inter- 
ests are,  in  an  important  sense,  spirit- 
ual ;  that  is.  they  are  instruments  and 
occasions  of  virtue,  calls  to  duty,  sources 
of  obligation,  and  arc  only  blessings 
when  they  contribute  to  the  health  of 
the  soul.  For  example,  propertv,  the 
principal  object  of  legislation,  is  the 
material,  if  I  may  so  speak,  on  which 
justice  sLcts,  or  through  which  this  cw- 
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dinal  virtue  is  exercised  and  expressed  ; 
and  property  has  no  higher  end  than  to 
invigorate,  by  calling  forth,  the  principle 
of  impartial  rectitude. 

Government  is  the  great  organ  of  civil 
society^  and  we  should  appreciate  the 
former  more  justly  if  we  better  under- 
stood the  nature  and  foundation  of  the 
latter      1    say,    then,    that    society    is 
throughout  a  moral  institution.      It  is 
something-  very  different   from  an  as- 
^semblage  of  animals  feeding  in  the  same 
pasture.      It  is  the  combination  of   ra- 
ftional  beings  for  the  security  of  right. 
IRight,  a  moral   idca^  lies   at  the  very 
'oundation  of  civil   communities ;    and 
he  highest  happiness  which  they  confer 
the  gratification  of  moral  an  eel  ions. 
IWe  arc  sometimes  taught  that  society  is 
llhe  creature  of  compact  and  selfish  cal- 
[cubtion  ;  that  men  agree  to  live  together 
lor  the  proicclion  of   private  interests. 
But  no.    Society  is  of  earlier  and  higher 
origin.     It  is  God's  ordinance,  and  an- 
swers  to  what  is  most  godlike   in  our 
nature.     The  chief   ties  that  holtl  men 
ogether   in  communities  are  not  self- 
Qterests,  or  compacts,  or  positive  in- 
stitutions, or  force.     They  are  invisible, 
f'refined,  spiritual  lies,  bonds  of  the  mind 
I  And  heart.     Our  best  powers  and  affec- 
Itions  crave  instinctively  for  society  as  the 
[•sphere  in  which  they  are  to  tind  their  life 
I  and  happiness.     That  men  may  greatly 
iStrcngthen  and  improve  society  by  writ- 
rten  constitutions,  1  readily  grant-  There 
rls,  however,  a  constitution  which   pre- 
Icedes  all  of   men's   making,  and  after 
Iwhich  all  others  are  to  be  formed  ;  a 
kconstitution,  the  great  lines  of  wliich  are 
Jdrawn  in  our  very  nature ;  a  primitive 
'aw   of  justice,   rectitude,   and   philan- 
thropy, which  all  other  laws  are  bound 
to  enforce,  and  from  which  aJI  others 
derive  their  vahdity  and  worth. 

Am  I  now  asked  how  government  is 

to  promote  energy  and  elevation  of  moral 

principle  ?     I  answer,  not  by  making  the 

various  virtue^  matters  of  legislation,  not 

by  preaching  morals,  not  by  establishing 

f  religion ;    for  these  are  not  its  appro- 

jpriate   functions.      It   is   to  serve   the 

ause  of  spiritual  freedom »  not  by  teach - 

Ling  or  persuasion,  but  by  action ;   that 

[is,  by  rigidly  conforming  itselft  m  all 

Mts  measures,  to  the  moral  or  Christian 

law ;   by  the    most   public  and  solemn 

manifestations  of   reverence  for   right, 

for  justice,   for  the  general   weal,  for 


the  principles  of  \nrtuc.  Govcmmem 
is  the  most  conspicuous  of  human  in- 
stitutions, and  were  moral  rectirudt 
written  on  its  front,  stamped  conspicu- 
ously on  all  its  operations,  an  immense^* 
power  would  be  added  to  pure  principU^| 
in  the  breasts  of  individuals.  ^| 

To  be  more  particular  a  government    -^ 
may,  and  should,  ennoble  the  mind  d 
the  citizen,  by  continually  holding  tip 
to  him  the  icfea  of   the  general  goo<L 
This  idea  should  be  impressed  in  ch 
acters  of  light  on  all  legislation  ;  andjl 
government   directing    itself    resoluter 
and    steadily   to   this  end,    becomes 
minister  of  virtue.     It  teaches  the  cid 
zcn  to  attach  a  sanctity  to  the  pul 
weal,  carries  him  beyond  selfish  reg 
nourishes  magnanimitv,  and  the  pui;.,^ 
of  sacrificing  himself,  as  far  as  virta 
will  allow,  to  the  commonwealth.     On 
the  other  hand,   a   government   which 
wields   its   power  for  selfish   interests, 
which  sacrifices  the  many  to  a  few.  or 
the  state  to  a  party,  becomes  a  public 
preacher  of  crime,  taints  the  mind  of 
the   citizen,   does  its  utmost   to   make 
him  base  and  venal,  and  prepares  him, 
by  its  example,  to  sell  or  betray  thai 
public  interest  for  which  he  should  be 
ready  to  die. 

Again,  on  government,  more  than  on 
any  institution,  depends  that  most  im- 
portant principle,  —  the  sense  of  justice 
in  the  community.  To  promote  this,  it 
should  express  in  all  its  laws  a  rever- 
ence for  rights  and  an  equal  reverence 
for  the  rights  of  high  and  low,  of  rich 
and  poor.  It  should  choose  to  sacrifice 
the  most  dazzling  advantages  rather  than 
break  its  own  faith,  rather  than  unsettle 
the  fixed  laws  of  property,  or  in  any  wflj 
shock  the  sentiment  of  justice  in 
commumty. 

Let  mc  add  one  more  method  by  whic 
government  is  to  lift  up  and  enlarge  ( ' 
minds  of  its  citizens.     In  its  relations  I 
other  governments  it  shovdd  inviolah  ^ 
adhere  to  the  principles  of  justice  anS 
philanthropy.     By  its  moderation,  sin 
cerity,  uprightness,  and  pacific  spirit  i 
wards  foreign  states,  by  abstaining  fr 
secret  arts  and  unfair  advantages, 
cultivating  free  and  mutually  beneficii 
intercourse,  it  should  cherish  among  ifj 
citizens  the  ennobling  consciousness  CI  _ 
belonging  to  the  human  family,  and  of 
having  a  common  interest  with  the  whole 
human  race.     Government  only  fulfils 
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\  when  it  thus  joins  with  Christi- 
anity  in  inculcating  the  law  of  universal 
love. 

Unhappily,  governments  have  seldom 
rccogmied  as  the  highest  duty  the  obli- 
gation of  strengthening;  pure  and  noble 
principle  in  the  community.  I  fear  they 
are  even  to  be  numbered  among  the  chief 
agents  in  corrupting  nations,  "Of  all  the 
doctrines  by  which  vice  has  propagated 
itself,  I  know  none  more  pernicious  than 
the  maxim  that  statesmen  are  exempted 
from  the  common  restraints  of  morality, 
that  nations  are  not  equally  bound  with 
todividuals  by  the  eternal  laws  of  justice 
and  philanthropy.  Through  this  doc- 
trine vice  has  hfied  its  head  unblush- 
ingly  in  the  most  exalted  stations.  Vice 
has  seated  itself  on  the  throne.  The 
men  who  have  wielded  the  power  and 
riveted  the  gaie  of  nations  have  lent  the 
sanction  of  their  greatness  to  crime.  In 
the  very  heart  of  nations,  in  the  cabinet 
of  nilers.  has  been  bred  a  moral  pesti* 
lence  which  has  infected  and  contami- 
nated all  orders  of  the  state.  Through 
the  example  of  rulers,  private  men  have 
learned  to  regard  the  everlasting  law  as 
a  temporary  conventional  rule,  and  been 
blinded  to  the  supremacy  of  virtue. 

That  the  prosperity  of  a  people  is  in- 
timately connected  with  this  reverence 
for  virtue  which  1  have  inculcated  on 
legislators,  is  most  true,  and  cannot  be 
loo  deeply  felt.  There  is  no  foundation 
for  the  vulgar  doctrine,  that  a  state  may 
Nourish  by  arts  and  crimes.  Nations 
and  individuals  are  subjected  to  one 
law.  The  moral  principle  is  the  life  of 
communities.  No  calamity  can  befall  a 
people  so  great  as  temporary  success 
through  a  criminal  policy,  as  the  hope 
thus  cherished  of  trampling  with  im- 
punity on  t!ie  authority  of  God.  Sooner 
or  later,  insulted  virtue  avenges  itself 
terribly  on  stales  as  well  as  on  private 
men.  We  hope,  indeed,  security  and 
the  quiet  enjoyment  of  our  wealth  from 
our  laws  and  institutions.  But  ci^nl  laws 
find  their  chief  sanction  in  the  law  writ- 
ten within  by  the  fint^er  of  God.  In 
proportion  as  a  people  enslave  them- 
selves to  sin,  the  fountain  of  pul^lic 
justice  becomes  polluted-  The  most 
wholesome  statutes,  wanting  the  sup- 
port of  public  opinion,  grow  impotent. 
Self  seekers,  unprincipled  men,  by  flat- 
tering bad  passions,  and  by  darkening 
the  public  mind,  usurp  the  seat  of  judg- 
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ment  and  places  of  power  and  trust » and 
turn  free  institutions  into  lifeless  forms 
or  instruments  of  oppression,  1  espe- 
cially believe  that  communities  suffer 
sorelv  by  that  species  of  immorality 
whicfi  the  herd  of  statesmen  have  in- 
dustriously cherished  as  of  signal  util- 
ity, —  I  mean,  by  hostile  feeling  towards 
other  countries.  The  common  doctrine 
has  been,  that  prejudice  and  enmity  to- 
wards foreign  states  are  means  of  foster- 
ing a  national  spirit,  and  of  confirming 
union  at  home.  But  bad  passions,  once 
instilled  into  a  people,  will  never  ex- 
haust themselves  abroad.  V'ice  never 
yields  the  fruits  of  virtue.  Injustice  to 
strangers  does  not  breed  justice  to  our 
friends.  Malignity,  in  every  form,  is  a 
fire  of  hell,  and  the  policy  which  feeds 
it  is  infernal.  Domestic  tends  and  the 
madness  of  party  are  its  natural  and 
necessary  issues  ;  and  a  people  hostile  ^ 
to  others  will  demonstrate,  in  its  historyi  fl 
that  no  form  of  inhumanity  or  injustice  ■ 
escapes  its  just  retribution. 

Our  great  error  as  a  people  is,  that 
we  put  an  idolatrous  trust  in  our  free 
institutions  ;  as  if  these,  by  some  magic 
jKjwer,  must  secure  our  rights,  however  ^ 
we  enslave  ourselves  to  evil  passions,  H 
We  need  to  learn  that  the  forms  of  lib- 
erty are  not  its  essence ;  that  whilst  the 
letter  of  a  free  constitution  is  preserved 
its  spirit  may  be  lost ;  that  even  its 
wisest  provisions  and  most  guarded 
powers  may  be  made  weapons  of  tyr- 
anny. In  a  countr)'  called  free,  a  ma- 
jority may  become  a  faction,  and  a 
proscribed  minority  may  be  insulted, 
robbed,  and  oppressed,  lender  elec- 
tive governments,  a  dominant  party 
may  become  as  truly  a  usurper,  and  as 
treasonably  conspire  against  the  state, 
as  an  individual  who  forces  his  way  by 
arms  to  the  throne. 

1  know  that  it  is  supposed  that  politi- 
cal wisdom  can  so  form  institutions  as 
to  extract  from  them  freedom,  not  with* 
standing  a  people's  sins.  The  chief  ex- 
pedient for  this  purpose  has  been  to 
balance,  as  it  is  called,  men's  passions 
and  interests  against  each  other ;  to  use 
one  man's  selfishness  as  a  check  against 
his  neighbor's  ;  to  produce  peace  by  the 
counteraction  and  equilibrium  of  hostile 
forces.  This  whole  theory  1  distrust. 
The  vices  can  by  no  management  or 
skilful  poising  be  made  to  do  the  work 
of  virtue.      Our    own   history  has   al- 
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ready  proved  this.  Our  government  was 
founded  on  the  doctrine  of  checks  and 
balances  :  and  what  does  experience 
teach  us  ?  It  teaches,  what  the  prin- 
ciples of  owr  nature  might  have  taught, 
that  whenever  tlie  counlrj'  is  divided  in- 
to two  fp'eat  parties,  the  dominant  party 
will  possess  itseU  of  both  branches  of 
the  legislature*  and  of  the  different  de- 
partments of  the  state,  and  wiil  move 
towards  its  objects  with  as  little  check, 
and  with  as  determined  purpose,  as  if 
all  powers  were  concentrated  in  a  sin- 
gie  body*  There  is  no  substitute  for 
virtue.  Free  institutions  secure  rights 
only  when  secured  bv,  and  when  invig- 
orating that  spiritual  freedom^  that  moial 
power  and  elevation^  which  I  have  set 
before  you  as  the  supreme  good  of  our 
nature. 

According  to  these  views,  the  first 
duty  of  a  statesman  is  to  build  up  the 
moral  energy'  of  a  people.  This  is  their 
first  interest ;  and  he  who  weakens  it 
inflicts  an  injury  which  no  talent  can 
repair;  nor  should  any  splendor  of  ser- 
vices, or  any  niomentar)'  success,  avert 
from  him  the  infamy  wliiih  he  has 
earned.  Let  public  men  leani  to  think 
more  reverently  of  their  function.  Let 
them  feel  that  they  are  touching  more 
vita!  interests  than  property.  Let  them 
fear  nothing  so  much  as  to  sap  the 
moral  convictions  of  a  people  by  un- 
righteous legislation  or  a  selfish  policy. 
I^t  them  cultivate  in  themselves  the 
spirit  of  religion  and  virtue^  as  the  first 
requisite  to  public  station.  Let  no  ap- 
parent advantage  to  the  community,  any 
more  than  to  themselves,  seduce  them 
to  the  infraction  of  any  moral  law.  Let 
them  put  faith  in  \iriue  as  the  strength 
of  nations.  Let  them  not  be  disheart- 
ened by  temporary  ill  success  in  up- 
right  exertion.  Let  them  remember 
that,  while  they  and  their  contempora- 
ries live  but  for  a  day,  the  stale  is  to 
live  for  ages  -,  and  that  Time,  the  un- 
erring arbiter,  will  vindicate  the  wis- 
dom as  well  .IS  the  magnanimity  of  the 
public  man  who,  confiding  in  the  power 
of  truth,  justice,  and  philanthropy,  as- 
serts their  claims,  and  reverently  fol- 
lows their  monitions,  amidst  general 
disloyalty  and   corn.iption, 

1  have  hitherto  s]x>ken  of  the  general 
influence  whic!i  government  should  ex- 
ert on  the  moral  interests  of  a  people, 
by  expressing  reverence  for  the  moral 


law  in  its  whole  policy  and  legislation,^ 

It  is  also  bound  to  exert  a  more  partic 
lar  and  direct  influence,     I   refer  to  tti 
duty  of  preventing  and  punishing  cnrDC«| 
This  is  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  govcji 
ment,  but  it  has  received  as  yet  vc 
little  of  the  attention  which  it  cleser 
Government^  indeed,  has  not  been  ilo^ 
to  punish  crime,   nor  has   society  &uf<j 
fered   for  want  of   dungeons   and  gib 
bets.     But  the  prevention  of  crime  ; 
the    reformation   of   the   offender   hav 
nowhere   taken   rank    among    the   fir 
objects  of    legislation.      Penal    codci 
breathing    vengeance,    and     too     often 
written  in  bloody  have  been  set  in  arra]8 
against  the  violence  of  human  passion 
and  the  legislator  s  conscience  has  I 
satisfied  with  enacting  these,     Wliethe 
by  shocking  humanity  he  has  not  mul 
tiplied    offenders,    is'  a    question    into 
which  he  would  do  wisely  to  inquire. 
On  the  means  of  preventing  crime 
want  lime,  and  still  more  ability,  to  ca 
large.     I   would  only  say  that  this  ob 
jcct  should  be  kept  in  view  through  the 
whole  of  legislation.    For  this  entl,  lav 
should  be  as  few  and  as  simple  as  may_ 
be;  for  an  extensive  and  obscure  code  * 
multiplies    occasions    of    offence,    and 
brings    the    citizen    unnecessarily   into 
coHision  with  the  state.     Above  ail,  let 
the  law^s  bear  broadly  on  their  front  the 
impress  of  justice  and  humanity,  .^o  thai 
the  moral  sense  of  the  community  may 
become  their  sanction.     Arbitrary  ana 
offensive  laws  invite  offence,  anci   take 
from  disobedience  the  consciousness  < 
£^uilL     It  is  even  wise  to  abstain  fron 
laws  which,  however  wise  and  good  ia 
themselves,  have  the  semblance  of  ia 
equality,  which  find  no  response  in  th^ 
heart  of  the  citizen,  and  which  will  b^ 
evaded  with   little    remorse.     The   wisnj 
dom  of  legislation  is  es|iecialJy  seen 
grafting    laws   on    conscience.       1   add 
what  seems  to  me  of  great  importanc 
that  the  penal  code  should  be  br..tKdit^ 
to  bear  with  the  sternest  impar 
the  rich  and  exalted  as  well  ^i- 
poor  and  fallen.     Society  suffers  froiiiJ 
the  crimes  of  the  former  not  less  thanf 
by  those  of  the  latter.     It  has  been  Iruij 
said,  that  the  amount  of  properly  taken 
by  theft  and  forgery  is  small  compare  ' 
with  what  is  taken  by  dishonest  in&oK 
vency.     Yet  the  thief  is  sent  lo  prison 
and  the  dishonest  bankrupt  lives  pert! 
haps  in  state.     The  moral  sentiment  of 
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iimiYy  IS  thus  conrupted  ;  and, 

ZBd  other  solemn  reasons,  a  re- 

>'».<Hcd  in  the  laws  which 

I    am  shocked   at 

A  the  honest  debtor; 

vvlnch  allows  a  cred- 

Liit  over  an  innocent 

e,  I  think,  a  barbar- 

x.  less  shocked  by  the 

wiiii  which  criminal  insolvents 

iy  escape,  and  by  the  lenity  of 

eootffliaiiity  towards  these  transgres- 

of  Hs  mo^  essential  laws. 

ler  means  of  preventing  crime  is 
it  triscly  ;  ami  by  wise  punish- 
t  mean  that  which  aims  to  reform 
ttft  oflender.  1  know  that  this  end  of 
:di  has  been  questioned  by 
and  good  men.  But  what  higher 
1  iHlc  end  can  be  pro- 
we  must  punish  for 
orv  shows  that  what  | 
nishment  cannot 
\  -  Crime  thrives 
litres,  thrives  on  the 
The  frequent  exhi- 
(ji  such  punishments  hardens  a 
pMpie*s  heart,  and  produces  defiance 
al  rcaetion  in  Uie  jc;^uilty.  Until  re- 
,  jrnflr*^rtimcnt  seems  to  have  la- 
n  the  criminal  by  throw- 
crowd  of  offenders,  into 
'  •  of  a  common 
oices  in  the  re- 
: «  >pcct,  is  spreading 
ijy.  To  remove  the 
. ,  uvnuences  is  an  essen- 
tia step  to  tits  moral  restoration.  It  is, 
kjwcifcf,  Kiif  :i  ^--y^'^.  To  place  him  un- 
to die  ;i^  1  influence  is  equally 
1  re  individual  exertion 
to  the  aid  of  legislative  pro- 
I'rivate  Christians,  selected  at 
Cor  their  judiciousness  and  philan- 
mu^t   connect   themselves  with 
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the  (lutr 

I  irhi 
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6»  ttolitmry  prisoner,  and  by  manifesta- 
Ma  of  m'  sincere  fraternal  interest,  by 
caifwatioa^  books,  and  encourage- 
aem,  nmsl  taucb  within  him  chords 
^6oA  hare  lont^  ceased  to  vibrate ; 
«■&  awaken  new  hopes ;  must  show 
liM  llfcil  al)  i»  not  lost,  —  that  Cfod,  and 
CMlL  and  virtue,  And  the  friendship  of 
^liriooiast  <^d  honor,  and  immortality, 
Bif  ytt  be  secured.  Of  this  c^lorious 
of  pcivaie  Clirislianity  I  do  not 
ir,  I  know  1  shall  he  told  of  the 
)  of  all  elToriJi  to  reclaim  criminals, 
Thcf  hMx^  not  always  t^ied.     And  be- 


sides, has  philanthropy,  has  genius,  has 
the  strength  of  humanity,  been  fairly 
and  fervently  put  forth  in  this  great 
concern?  I  find  in  the  New  Testament 
no  class  of  human  beings  whom  charity 
is  instructed  to  forsake.  1  find  no  ex- 
ception made  by  Him  who  came  to  seek 
and  save  that  which  was  lost.  1  must 
add.  that  the  most  hopeless  subjects  are 
not  always  to  be  found  in  prisons.  That 
convicts  are  dreadfully  corrupt,  1  know  ; 
but  not  more  corrupt  than  some  who 
walk  at  lar^et  and  are  not  excluded 
from  our  kindness.  The  rich  man  who 
defrauds  is  certainly  as  criminal  as  the 
poor  man  who  steals.  The  rich  man 
who  drinks  to  excess  contracts  deeper 
^ilt  than  he  who  sinks  into  this  vice 
under  the  pressure  of  want.  The  young 
man  who  seduces  innocence  deserves 
more  richly  the  house  of  correction  than 
the  unhappy  female  whom  he  allured 
into  the  path  of  destruction.  Still  more, 
1  cannot  but  remember  how  much  the 
guilt  of  the  convict  results  from  the 
general  corruption  of  society.  When  I 
reflect  how  much  of  the  responsibility 
for  crimes  rests  on  the  state,  how  many 
of  the  offences  which  are  most  severely 
punished  are  to  be  traced  to  neglected 
education,  to  early  squalid  want,  to 
temptations  and  exposures  which  soci- 
ety might  do  much  to  relieve, —  I  feel 
that  a  spirit  of  mercy  should  temper 
legislation ;  that  we  should  not  sever 
ourselves  so  widely  from  our  fallen 
brethren  ;  that  we  should  recognizee  in 
them  the  countenance  and  claims  of 
humanity  ;  that  we  should  strive  to  win 
them  back  to  God. 

I  have  thus  spoken  of  the  obligation 
of  government  to  contribute  by  various 
means  to  the  moral  elevation  of  a  peo- 
ple. I  close  this  head  with  expressing 
sorrow  that  an  institution,  capable  of 
such  purifying  influences,  should  so 
often  be  among  the  chief  engines  of  a 
nation's  corruption. 

In  this  discourse  [  have  insisted  on 
the  supreme  importance  of  virtuous 
principle,  of  moral  force,  and  elevation 
in  the  community ;  and  1  have  thus 
spoken,  not  that  \  might  conform  to 
professional  duty,  but  from  deep  per- 
sonal conviction.  1  feel  —  as  I  doubt  not 
many  feel  —  thai  the  great  distinction  of 
a  nation,  the  only  one  worth  possessing* 
and  which  brings  after  it  all  other  bless- 
ing's, is  iht  preraJence  of  pure  prmcipXe 
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among  the  citizens.  I  wish  to  belong 
to  a  state  in  the  character  and  institu- 
tions of  which  I  may  find  a  spring  of 
improvement,  which  I  can  speak  of  with 
an  honest  pride,  in  whose  records  I  may 
meet  great  and  honored  names,  and 
which  is  making  the  world  its  debtor 
by  its  discoveries  of  truth,  and  by  an 
example  of  virtuous  freedom.  Oh,  save 
me  from  a  country  which  worships 
wealth  and  cares  not  for  true  glory  ;  in 
which  intrigue  bears  rule ;  m  which 
patriotism  borrows  its  zeal  from  the 
prospect  of  office  ;  in  which  hungry  syc- 
ophants besiege  with  supplications  all 
the  departments  of  state  ;  in  which  pub- 
lic men  bear  the  brand  of  vice,  and  the 
seat  of  government  is  a  noisome  sink  of 
private  licentiousness  and  political  cor- 
ruption !  Tell  me  not  of  the  honor  of 
belonging  to  a  free  country.  I  ask,  does 
our  liberty  bear  generous  fruits  ?  Does 
it  exalt  us  in  manly  spirit,  in  public 
virtue,  above  countries  trodden  under 
foot  by  despotism  ?  Tell  me  not  of  the 
extent  of  our  territory.  I  care  not  how 
large  it  is  if  it  multiply  degenerate  men. 
Speak  not  of  our  prosperity.  Better  be 
one  of  a  ]x>or  people,  plain  in  manners, 
revering  God  and  respecting  themselves, 
than  belong  to  a  rich  country  which 
knows  no  higher  good  than  riches. 
Earnestly  do  I  desire  for  this  country 
that,  instead  of  copying  Europe  with  an 
undiscerning  servility,  it  may  have  a 
character  of  its  own,  corresponding  to 
the  freedom  and  equality  of  our  institu- 
tions. One  Europe  is  enough.  One 
Paris  is  enough.  How  much  to  be  de- 
sired is  it  that,  separated  as  we  are  from 
the  eastern  continent  by  an  ocean,  we 
should  be  still  more  widely  separated  by 
simplicity  of  manners,  by  domestic  pu- 
rity, by  inward  piety,  by  reverence  for 
human  nature,  by  moral  independence, 
by  withstanding  that  subjection  to  fash- 
ion and  that  debilitating  sensuality, 
which  characterize  the  most  civilized 
portions  of  the  Old  World. 

Of  this  country  I  may  say  with  pecu- 
liar emphasis  that  its  happiness  is  bound 


up  in  its  virtue.  On  this  our  union  can 
alone  stand  firm.  Our  union  is  not  like 
that  of  other  nations,  confirmed  by  the 
habits  of  ages  and  riveted  by  force.  It 
is  a  recent,  and.  still  more,  a  voluntary 
union.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  force  as 
binding  us  together.  Nothing  can  re- 
tain a  member  of  this  confederacy  when 
resolved  on  separation.  The  only  bonds 
that  can  permanendy  unite  us  are  moral 
ones.  That  there  are  repulsive  powers, 
principles  of  discord,  in  these  States, 
we  all  feel.  The  attraction  which  is  to 
counteract  them  is  only  to  be  found  in  a 
calm  wisdom,  controlling  the  passions, 
in  a  spirit  of  equity  smd  regard  to  the 
common  weal,  and  in  virtuous  patriot- 
ism, clinging  to  union  as  the  only  pledge 
of  freedom  and  peace.  The  union  is 
threatened  by  sectional  jealousies  and 
collisions  of  local  interests,  which  can 
be  reconciled  only  by  a  magnanimous  lib- 
erality. It  is  endangered  by  the  prosti- 
tution of  executive  patronage,  through 
which  the  public  treasury  is  turned  into 
a  fountain  of  corruption,  and  by  the  lust 
for  j)ower  which  perpetually  convulses 
the  country  for  the  sake  of  throwing 
office  into  new  hands  ;  and  the  only 
remedy  for  these  evils  is  to  be  found  in 
the  moral  indignation  of  the  community, 
in  a  pure,  loftv  spirit,  which  will  over- 
whelm with  infamy  this  selfish  ambition. 
To  the  chief  magistrate  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, and  to  those  associated  with 
him  in  the  executive  and  legislative  de- 
partments, I  respectfully  commend  the 
truths  which  have  now  been  delivered  ; 
and,  with  the  simplicity  becoming  a 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  would  re- 
mind them  of  their  solemn  obligations 
to  God,  to  their  fellow-creatures,  and 
to  the  interests  of  humanity,  freedom, 
virtue,  and  religion.  We  trust  that,  in 
their  high  stations,  they  will  seek,  not 
themselves,  but  the  public  weal,  and 
will  seek  it  by  inflexible  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  the  constitution,  and 
still  more  to  the  principles  of  God's 
everlasting  law. 
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Few  men   suspect,  jjerhaps  no  man 
comj  the  cxierjt  of  the  support 

|{ttt^  .  i*>n  to  the  virtues  of  ordi- 

Mty  li(c.  Na  man,  perhaps,  is  aware 
kiw  fntich  our  moral  and  social  senti- 
omts  arc  fed  from  this  fountain  ;  how 
powoless  conscience  would  become 
vltharui  the  belief  of  a  God  \  how  pat- 
lied  would  be  human  benevolence,  were 
l^crr  not  the  sense  of  a  higher  benevo- 
lence to  quicken  and  sustain  it ;  how 
laddr"^-  *'■  ■  whole  social  fabric  would 
'h  what  a  fearful  crash  it 
uu  -11.--  ..i;.o  hopeless  ruins,  were  the 
oC  a  Supreme  Being,  of  account- 
lbleiie%9,  ai>d  of  a  future  life^  to  be 
vierty  erased  from  every  mind,  Once 
kt  oricn  thnroyghlv  believe  that  they  are 
tlie  n  t  of  chance ;  that  no 

_  i  e  concerns  itself  with 
.iUtir^  i  lliat  all  their  improve- 
Bcntt  perish  for  ever  at  death ;  that  the 
^rik  hive  no  g^uardian  and  the  injured 
a0  tvroger ;  that  there  is  no  recompense 
fer  sarritices  to  uprightness  and  the  pub- 
Ik  gtiod ;  that  an  oath  is  unheard  in 
Iteivcn ;  that  secret  crimes  have  no  wit- 
seas  but  the  perpetrator;  that  human 
cxbtence  has  no  purpose,  and  human 
vvtoe  no  unfailing  friend ;  that  this 
brkf  life  t-  -v-  r.-  thing  to  us,  and  death 
ii  lotaJ.  L^  extinction;  —  once 

let  mea  :  .  ^nly  abandon  religion, 
jsmI  who  can  conceive  or  describe  the 
cxtefif  oC  the  desolation  which  would 
fallow  ?  We  hope,  perhaps,  that  human 
livs  an*!  nitural  s)Tnpathy  would  hold 
cr.  As  reasonably  might 
it  It,  were  the  sun  quenched 

I  the  biM%ciis,  our  torches  could  illumi- 
aiid  our  6res  quicken  and  fertilize 
What  is  there  in  human  nat- 
awaken  respect  and  tenderness, 
fc*   the  unprotected  insect  of  a 
f  ?  aad  what  is  he  more,  if  atheism  be 
'  ttpe  ?      ¥'         -^'  thought  and  fear  of 
iiod  frofi^  unity,  and  selfishness 

aad  iensu  ....>  ..  Aild  absorb  the  whole 
saiL  Appetite  knowing  no  restraint, 
ad  pOTcm  and  suffering  having  no 
•oliee  or  h'ape«  would  trampJe  m  scorn 


on  the  restraints  of  human  laws.  Virtue^ 
duly,  principle,  would  be  mocked  and 
spurned  as  unmeaning  sounds,  A  sor- 
did self  interest  would  supplant  every 
other  feeling,  and  man  would  become  in 
fact,  what  the  theory  of  atheism  declares 
him  to  be,  a  companion  for  brutes. 

It  particularly  deserves  attention  in 
this  discussion,  that  the  Christian  re- 
ligion is  singularly  important  to  free 
communities,  In  truth,  wc  may  doubt 
whether  civil  freedom  can  subsist  with- 
out it.  This  at  least  we  know,  that  equal 
rights  and  an  impartial  administration  of 
justice  have  never  been  enjoyed  where 
this  religion  has  not  been  understood. 
It  favors  free  institutions,  first,  because 
its  spirit  is  the  wtty  spirit  of  liberty  ; 
that  IS,  a  spirit  of  respect  for  the  inter- 
ests and  rights  of  others.  Christianity 
recognizes  ifie  essential  equality  of  man- 
kind ;  beats  down  with  its  whole  might 
those  aspiring  and  rapacious  principles 
of  our  nature  which  have  subjected  the 
many  to  the  few ;  and,  hy  its  refining 
influence^  as  well  as  by  chrect  precept, 
turns  to  (jod,  and  to  him  only,  that  su- 
preme homage  which  has  been  s6  im- 
piously lavished  on  crowned  and  titled 
fellow-creatures.  Thus  its  whole  ten- 
dency is  free.  It  lays  deeply  the  only 
foundations  of  liberty,  which  are  the 
principles  of  benevolence,  justice,  and 
respect  for  human  nature.  The  spirit  of 
liberty  is  not  merely,  as  multitudes  im* 
agine,  a  jealousy  ot  our  own  particular 
rights,  an  unwillingness  to  be  oppressed 
ourselves,  but  a  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others,  and  an  imwillingness  that  any 
man,  whether  high  or  low,  should  be 
wronged  and  trampled  under  foot.  Now 
this  is  the  spirit  of  Christianity;  and 
liberty  has  no  security,  any  farther  than 
this  uprightness  and  benevolence  of  sen- 
timent actuates  a  community. 

In  another  method  religion  befriends 
liberty.  It  diminishes  the  necessity  of 
public  restraints,  and  supersedes  in  a 
great  degree  the  use  of  force  in  admin- 
istering the  laws  ;  and  this  \t  does  by 
nmk'tng men  a  law  to  themse\vca, and b^ 
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repressing  the  disposition  to  disturb  and 
injure  society.  Take  away  the  purify- 
ing and  restraining  influence  of  religion, 
and  seltishness,  rapacity,  and  injustice 
will  break  out  in  new  excesses;  and 
amidst  tlie  increasing  perils  of  society 
government  must  be  strengthened  to 
defend  it,  must  accumulate  means  of  re- 
pressing disorder  and  crime  ;  and  this 
strengtli  and  these  means  may  be,  and 
often  have  been,  turned  against  the  free- 
dom of  the  Slate  which  they  were  meant 
to  secure.  Diminish  principle,  and  you 
increase  the  need  of  force  in  a  com- 
munity. In  this  country  governmeat 
needs  not  the  array  of  power  which  you 
meet  in  other  nations,  —  no  guards  of 
8oldier5|  no  hosts  of  spies,  no  vexatious 


regulations  of  police  ;  but  accomplisho 
its  tieneficent  purposes  by  a  few  unarnu 
judges  and  civil  officers,  and  operates  \ 
silently  around  us^  and  comes  so  seldom 
in  contact  with  us,  that  many  of  us  enjof 
its  blessings  with  hardly  a  thought 
its  existence.     This  is  tne  perfection  < 
freedom  •,  and  to  what  do  we  owe  th 
condition  ?     1  answer,  to  the  power 
those  laws  which  religion  writes  on 
hearts,  which  unite  and  concentrate  pu 
lie  opinion  against  injustice  and  oppr 
sion,  which  spread  a  spirit  of  equity  a 
good' will  through  the  community.    Thu 
religion  is  the  soul  oi  freedom,  and 
nation  under  heaven  has  such  an  inti 
est  in  U  as  ourselves. 


EVIDENCES    OF    CHRISTIANITY. 


Romans  i  t6:  **l  am  not  ashamed  oT  the  Gospel 
of  Christ," 

Paut  I. 

These  words  of  Paul  are  worthy  of 
his  resolute  and  disinterested  spirit.  In 
uttering  them  he  was  not  an  echo  of 
the  muJlilude,  a  scr\'ilc  repeater  of  es- 
tablished doctrines.  The  vast  majority 
around  him  were  ashamed  of  Jesus- 
The  cross  was  then  coupled  with  in- 
famy* Christ's  name  was  sconied  as  a 
raaiefac tor's,  and  to  profess  his  religion 
was  to  share  his  disgrace.  Since  that 
time  what  striking  changes  have  oc- 
curred !  The  cross  now  hangs  as  an 
L ornament  from  the  neck  of  beauty.  It 
blazes  on  the  flags  of  navies  and  the 
standards  of  armies.  Millions  bow  be- 
fore it  in  adoration,  as  if  it  were  a  shrine 
of  the  divinity.  Of  course,  the  tempta- 
tion to  be  ashamed  of  Jesus  is  very  much 
diminished.  Still  it  is  not  wholly  re- 
moved. Much  of  the  homage  now  paid 
to  Christianity  is  outward,  political* 
worldly,  and  paid  to  its  corruptions  much 
more  than  to  its  pure  and  lofty  spirit  ; 
and  accordingly  its  conscientious  and 
intrepid  friends  must  not  think  it  a 
strange  thing  to  be  encountered  with 
occasional  coldness  or  reproach.  We 
ma^  still  be  tempted  to  be  ashamed  of 


our  religion,  by  being  thrown  aino] 
sceptics  who  deny  and  deride  it, 
may  be  tempted  to  be  ashamed  of 
simple  and  rational  doctrines  of  Chrij 
by  being  brought  into  connection  wii 
narrow  zealots,  who  enforce  their 
and  perhai>s  degrading  peculiarities 
essential  to  salvation.  We  may 
tempted  to  be  ashamed  of  his  pui 
meek,  and  disinterested  precepts* 
being  thrown  among  the  licentious, 
seeking,  and  vindictive.  Against  tb 
perils  we  should  all  go  armed.  To 
loyal  to  truth  and  conscience  undi 
such  trials  is  one  of  the  signal  proofs  of 
virtue.  No  man  deserves  the  name  of 
Christian  but  he  who  adheres  to  his 
principles  amidst  the  unbelieving,  the 
intolerant,  and  the  depraved. 

**  1  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,"  So  said  Paul  So  would  f 
say.  Would  to  Cod  that  I  could  catch 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  language  of  il 
Apostle,  and  bear  my  testimony  toChrij 
lianity  with  the  same  heroic  resolution 
Do  any  ask.  why  1  join  in  this  attesi 
tion  to  the  gospel  ?  Some  of  my  reason*^ 
1  propose  now  to  set  before  you  ;  and, 
in  doing  so,  I  ask  the  privilege  of  speak- 
ing, as  the  Apostle  has  done*  in  the  first 
person ;  of  speaking  in  my  own  name, 
and  of  laying  open  my  own  mind  in  the 
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r  direct  lan^nir%^c.     There  arc  cases 
[  b  wlilch  >  of  public  discourse 

fbckv  red  by  the  frank  ex- 

on  <  !>ial  feeling;  and  this 

of  -    when   adopted  with 

^.  ought  not  to  be  set  down  to 
rvt  of  egotism, 
FptDceed  to  state  the  reasons  why  I 
I  asiiamed  of  the  gospvel  of  Christ ; 
\  befin  with  one  so  important  that 
1  occupy  the  present  discourse- 
Doc  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of 
,  because  it  is  tru^.  This  is  my 
on.  The  religion  is  ime^  and 
M  eoostderation  but  this  could  induce 
«c  lo  defend  it  I  adopt  it,  not  because 
itii  oofwlar.  for  false  and  ruinous  sys- 
leois  liavc  enjoyed  equal  reputation  ;  nor 
becMtse  H  is  thought  to  uphold  the  order 
ol  society*  tor  1  believe  that  nothing  but 
waSlh  can  be  permanently  useful.  It  is 
ir»g:  and  I  say  this  not  lightly,  but 
after  deliberate  examination.  1  am  not 
fcpeating  the  accents  of  the  nursery.  I 
d»  not  aiErm  the  truth  of  Christianity 
^KUtijii!  I  was  «so  taught  before  I  coulcl 
o  1  was  brought  up  in 
^cd  to  this  belief.  It 
y  I  nit  my  faith  and  zeal 
by  some  to  these  sources  ; 
h  imputations  to  be 
to  the  cause  of  truth 
them  The  circum- 
en  bom  and  educated 
;.  so  far  from  disposing 
It  laith.  has  often  been  to 
-ioD  of  serious  distrust  of 
On  observing  how  com- 
men  of  all  countries  and 
whether  Christians,  Jews,  or 
Malwcfietafis.  to  receive  the  religion  of 
lathers^  I  have  again  and  again 
\  myself  whether  I  too  was  not  a 
i,  whether  I  too  w.is  not  blindly 
«^lelci|^  in  the  path  of  tradition,  and 
|fid(&iig  rr^  '""  passively  as  others  to 
m  htretl  1  distrust  and  fear 

tte  fK>Wt.t  <^i  Muiiibers  and  of  general 
^iSHMl  ov^r  my  judgment :  and  few 
^iai^  incite  tne  more  to  repel  a  doctrine 
tai  iiilol«9aat  attempts  to  force  it  on 
«f  aaderstaiidiii^.  Perhaps  my  Chris- 
M   eiliiGttioii    and    connections   have 


fTii  t.^  scepticism    rather  than 
bovsfl  m  'o  authority, 

it  WAy  lid  that  the  pride  and 

"        Atvi  of  interest  which 

my  'I  as  a  Christian 

'  tkrow  a  .suspiciousness  over  my 


« 
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reasoning  and  judgment  on  the  present 
subject,     I  reply,  that  to  myself  1  seem 
as  free  from  biases  of  this  kind  as  the 
most    indifferent    person.      I    have    no 
priestly   prepossessions.      I    know  and 
acknowledge  the  corruptions   and   per- 
versions of  the  ministerial  office  from 
the  earliest  age  of  the  church.     1  repro- 
bate the  tyranny  which  it  exercises  so 
often  over  the  human  mind.     I  recognize 
no  peculiar  sanctity  in  those  who  sus- 
tain it,     1  think,  then,  that  1  come  to  the 
examination  of  Christianity  with  as  few 
blinding  partiah'lies  as  any  man.     I  in-      ^m 
deed  claim  no  exemption  from  error;   I     ^| 
ask  no  implicit  faith  in  my  conclusions  ;      ^^ 
1  care  not  how  jealously  and  thoroughly 
my  arguments  are  sifted,     1   only  ask 
that  I  may  not  be  prejudged  as  a  servile 
or   interested   partisan   of    Christianity. 
1  ask  that  1  may  be  heard  as  3  friend  of 
truth,  desirous  to  aid  my  fellow- creat- 
ures in  determining  a  question  of  great 
and  universal  concern.     I  appear  as  the 
advocate  of  Christianity,  solely  because 
it  approves  itself  to  my  calmest  reason 
as  a  revelation  from    God*  and  as  the      ^ 
purest,  brightest   light  which    He    has     H 
shed  on  the  human  mind.     1   disclaim 
all  other  motives.     No  policy,  no  vas- 
salage to  opinion,  no  dread  of  reproach      ^m 
even  from  the  good,  no  private  interest,      H 
no  desire  to  uphold  a  useful  superstition,      ^^ 
nothing,  in  short,  but  a  deliberate  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  Christianity  in- 
duces  me   to   appear   in   its  ranks.      I 
should  be  ashamed  of  it  did  I  not  be- 
lievc  it  true.  fl 

In  discussing  this  subject.  I  shall  ex-  V 
press  my  convictions  strongly ;  !  shall 
speak  of  infidelity  as  a  gross  and  peril- 
ous error.  But  in  .so  doing  I  beg  not  to 
l>e  understood  as  passing  sentence  on  the 
character  of  individual  unbelievers,  I 
shall  show  that  the  Christian  religion  is 
true  is  from  God  ;  but  I  do  not  therefore 
conclude  that  all  who  reject  it  arc  the 
enemies  of  God,  and  are  to  be  loaded 
with  reproach.  I  would  uphold  the 
truth  without  ministering  to  unchari- 
tibleness.  The  criminality,  the  damna- 
hie  guilt  of  unbelief  in  all  imaginable  ^ 
circumstances,  is  a  position  which  I  I 
think  untenable ;  and  persuaded  as  I  fl 
am  that  it  prejudices  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity, bv  creating  an  antipathy  between 
its  friends  and  oj:>posers  which  injures 
both,  and  drives  tne  latter  into  more  de- 
tcrmmed  hostility  to  the  tnilh,  1  iKmV.  \t 
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worthy  of  a  brief  consideration  in  this 
stage  of  the  discussion. 

I  lay  it  tlovvn  as  a  principle  that  unbe- 
^•lief,  considered  in  itself,  has  no  moral 
quality,  is  neither  a  virtue  nor  a  vice, 
but  must  receive  its  character^  whether 
good  or  bad,  from  Ike  dispositions  or 
,  motives  which  produce  or  pervade  it 
.»Mere   acts   of   the    understanding    are 
l-n cither  right  nor  wrong.     When  \  speak 
]  of  faith  as  a  holy  or  virtuous  principle, 
I  extend  the  term  beyond  its  primitive 
[meaning,  and  include  in  it  not  merely 
the  assent  of  the  intellect^  but  the  dis- 
position or  temper  by  which  this  assent 
is  determined,  and  which  it  is  suited  to 
confirm  ;  and  1  attach  as  broad  a  signifi- 
cation to  unbelief,  when  1   pronounce  it 
a  crime.     The  truth  is,  that  the  human 
mind,  though  divided  by  our  philosophy 
I  Into  many  distinct  capacities,  seldom  or 
never  exerts  them  separately,  but  gen- 
crally  blends  them  in  one  act.    Thus, 
[•in  forming  a  judgment,  it  exerts  the  will 
od  affections,  or  the  moral  principles 
our  nature,  as  reiilly  as  the  power  of 
thought.     Men*s  passions  and  interests 
mix   with,   and   are   expressed    in,   the 
decisions  of  the  intellect.    In  the  Script- 
ures, whicli   use   language   freely,  and 
not  with   philosophical  strictness,  faith 
and   unbelief  are    mental   acts   of    this 
complex  character,  or  joint  products  of 
the  understanding  and  heart;    and  on 
this  account  alone  they  are  objects  of 
approbat  i  on  o  r  re  pro  of .     I  n  th  esc  vi  e  ws , 
I  presume,  reflecting  Christians  of  every 
name  agree. 
According  to  these  views,  opinions 
annot  be   laid  down  as  unerring  and 
'  immutable  signs  of  virtue  and  vice.   The 
very  same  opinion  may  be  virtuous  in 
one  man  and  vicious  in  another^  sup- 
^posing  it    as  is  very  possible,  to  have 
originated  in  different  states  of  mind. 
For  example  if  through  envy  and  malig- 
nity, I  should  rashly  seize  on  the  shght- 
•  est  proofs  of  guilt  in  my  neighbor,  my 
Ijudgment  of  his  criminality  would  be 
'  morally  wrong.     Let  another  man  arrive 
at  the  same  conclusion,  in  consequence 
of  impartial  inquiry  and  love  of  truth, 
tlind  his  decision  would  be  morally  right, 
'^till  more,  according  to  these  views,  it 
is  possible  for  the  belief  of  Christianity 
to  be  as  criminal  as  unbelief.    Undoubt- 
edly the  reception  of  a  system  so  pure 
in  spirit  and   tendency  as   the   gospel 
is  to  be  regarded  in  general  as  a  favor- 


able siga  But  let  a  man  adopt  this 
religion  because  it  will  serve  his  interest 
and  popularity ;  let  him  shut  his  mind 
against  objections  to  it,  lest  they  should 
shake  his  faith  in  a  gainful  system  ;  let 
him  tamper  with  his  intellect,  and  for 
base  and  selfish  ends  exhaust  its  strength 
in  defence  of  the  prevalent  faith,  and  he 
is  just  as  criminal  in  believing  as  anoth^ 
would  be  in  rejecting  Christianitv  i 
the  same  bad  impulses.  Our  refi- 
at  this  moment  adopted  and  passioniniy 
defended  by  vast  multitudes,  on  the 
ground  of  the  vcrv  same  priHr  •■  -'  H^ 
ness,  love  of  popularity,  and  i  » 

tion  to  hereditary  prejudices,  v.  ,,.^,,  ,^d 
the  Jews  and  Heathens  to  reject  it  in 
the  primitive  age  ;  and  the  faith  of  the 
first  is  as  wanting  in  virtue  as  was  the 
infidelity  of  the  last 

To  judge  of  the  character  of  faith  and 
unbelief,  we  must  examine  the  times 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  the/ 
exist.  At  the  first  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  to  believe  on  Christ  was  a  strong 
proof  of  an  upright  mind ;  to  enlist 
among  his  followers  was  to  forsakt: 
honor^  and  w  orldly  success  ;  to  t  ^ 
him  was  an  act  of  signal  loyalty  to 
virtue,  and  God.  To  believe  in  < 
at  the  present  moment  has  no  such  r^it;- 
nificance.  To  confess  him  armies  no 
moral  courage.  It  may  even  Betray  a 
servility  and  world hness  of  mind.  These 
remarks  apply  in  their  5i>irit  to  unbeljel 
At  different  periods,  and  in  diHercnl 
conditions  of  society,  unbelief  may  ex- 
press very  different  states  of  mind.  Be- 
fore we  pronounce  it  a  crime  and  doom 
it  to  perdition,  we  ought  to  know  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  has  sprung 
up,  and  to  inquire  with  candor  whether 
they  afford  no  paliialion  or  defence. 
When  Jesus  Christ  was  on  earth,  when 
his  miracles  were  wrought  before  men's 
eyes,  when  his  voice  sounded  in  then 
ears,  when  not  a  shade  of  doubt  coi  ' 
be  thrown  over  the  reality  of  his  sup 
natural  works,  and  not  a  human  coiruf 
tion  had  mingled  with  his  doctrine,  the 
was  the  strongest  presumption  against 
the  uprightness  and  the  love  of  truth 
of  those  who  rejected  him.  He  knew. 
too»  the  hearts  and  lives  of  those  who 
surrounded  him,  and  saw  distinctly  ij 
their  envy,  ambition,  worldh'ness.  sens  * 
ality,  the  springs  of  their  unbelief;  a 
accordingly  he  pronounced  it  a  crin 
Since  that  period,  what  changes  hav 
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\ !  Jesus  Christ  has  left  the 
His  miracles  are  events  of  a 
a^.  and  the  proofs  of  them, 
abmidant.  are  to  many  perfecUy 
artd,  what  is  incomparably 
rjt.  hifi  religion  has  under- 
■n.  adulteration,  disastrous 
^  AU'l  \\s  likeness  to  Us  Founder 
Ulfi  no  smill  degree  effaced.  The  clear, 
cmmteiit.  quickening  truth,  which  came 
Irocn  the  lips  of  Jesus,  has  been  ex- 
diaiiged  for  a  hoarse  jargon  and  \'ain 
labUiogs.  The  stream,  so  pure  at  the 
ioaiit^n,  h^  been  polluted  and  poisoned 
n^h  its  whole  course.  Not  only 
Otristianity  been  OA^envhelmed  by 
iities.  but  by  impious  doctrines » 
wbkfa  have  made  the  Universal  Father, 
aov  a  weak  and  vain  despot,  to  be  pro- 
pitiated by  forms  and  flatteries,  and  now 
s  almighty  torturer,  foreordaining  mul- 
litvtles  of  his  creatures  to  guilt,  and  then 
^orilyin^  his  justice  by  their  everlasting 
•oe  When  I  think  what  Christianity 
hi»  become  in  the  hands  of  politicians 
tnl  pries tJi  how  it  has  been  shaped  into  a 
veapoQ  of  power,  how  it  has  crushed  the 
banmi  soul  for  ages,  how  it  has  struck 
ikut  tittellect  with  palsy  and  haunted  the 
iAl|;iA3.tIon  with  superstitious  phantoms, 
\am  It  bas  broken  whole  nations  to  the 
joke,  and  frowned  on  every  free  thought ; 
vhea  t  think  liow,  under  almost  every 
Ibnn  nf  t  m  its  ministers  have 

talbeii  it  r  o%vn  keeping,. have 

icvB  am]  cijmpressed  it  into  the  shape 
off  rigkl  creeds,  and  hive  then  pursued 
Ivmesnces  of  everlasting  woe  whoever 
WMlfJ  qtte^tion  the  divinity  of  these 
wori  ■  hands :  —  when  I  consider^ 

is  a  V,  under  such  influences^ 

Ckrisitiai!;  nis  been  and  still  is  exhib- 
ited, In  forms  which  shock  aUke  the 
iOiOit,  c  '  -■■-■--■--  :-  1  heart,  I  feel 
tft^lr,  p  rent  system 

B  IS  fror:  :.  jv.-Li>  taught,  and 

I  dire  n  r  1  unbelief  the  terms 

of  coode::.-.-  .  .-  which  belonged  to  the 
Udeltty  of  the  primitive  age. 

Pcriiapis  1  ou^ht  to  go  further.  Per- 
ilpa  I  oo^ht  to  say  that  to  reject  Chris- 
ttodcr  some  of  its  corruptions  is 
a  «i*rluc  than  a  crime.  At  the 
mcment,  I  would  ask  whether 
ilia  a  vice  to  doubt  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tSaaiiy  as  it  is  manifested  in  Spain  ard 
tatMil?  When  a  patriot  In  those 
heainBad  countries,  wno  knows  Chris- 
iaai^  or  If  as  a  bulwark  of  despotism 


as  a  rearer  of  inquisitions^  as  a  stem 
jailer  immuring  wretched  women  in  the 
convent,  as  an  executioner  stained  and 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  friends  of 
freedom  ;  I  say.  when  the  patriot,  who 
sees  in  our  religion  the  instrument  of 
these  crimes  and  woes,  believes  and 
affirms  that  it  is  not  from  God,  are  we 
authorised  to  charge  his  unbelief  on 
dishonestv  and  corruption  of  mind,  and 
to  brand  liim  as  a  culprit  ?  May  it  not 
be  that  the  spirit  of  Chrisliinity  in  his 
heart  emboldens  him  to  protest  with  his 
lips  against  what  bears  the  name  ?  And 
if  he  thus  protest,  through  a  deep  sym- 
pathy with  the  oppression  and  suflfer- 
ings  of  his  race,  is  he  not  nearer  the 
kingdom  of  God  than  the  priest  and 
inquisitor  who  boast ingly  and  exclu- 
sively assume  the  Christian  name  ? 
Jesus  Christ  has  told  us  that  "  this  is 
the  condemnation''  of  the  unbeMeving, 
*  that  they  love  darkness  rather  than 
ligln  ;  ''  and  who  does  not  see  that  this 
ground  of  condemnation  is  removed  just 
in  proportion  as  the  light  is  quenched, 
or  Christian  truth  is  buried  in  darkness 
and  debasing  error  ? 

I  know  I  shall  be  told  that  a  man  in 
the  circumstances  now  supposed  would 
still  be  culpable  for  his  unbelief,  be- 
cause the  Scriptures  are  within  his 
reach,  and  these  are  sufficient  to  guide 
him  to  the  true  doctrines  of  Christ 
liut  in  the  countries  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  the  Scriptures  arc  not  com- 
mon ;  and  if  thev  were  I  apprehend 
that  we  should  task  human  strength  too 
severely,  in  requiring  it,  under  every 
possible  disadvantage,  to  gain  the  trutn 
from  this  source  alone.  A  man,  bom 
and  brought  up  in  the  thickest  dark- 
ness, and  amidst  the  grossest  corrup- 
tions of  Christianity,  accustomed  to  hear 
the  Scriptures  disparaged,  accustomed 
to  connect  false  ideas  with  their  princi- 
pal terms,  and  wanting  our  most  com- 
mon helps  of  criticism,  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  detach  from  the  mass  of 
error  which  bears  the  name  of  the  jgps- 
pel,  the  simple  principles  of  the  primi- 
tive faith.  Let  us  not  exact  too  much 
of  our  fellow-creatures.  In  our  zeal 
for  Christianity  let  us  not  forget  its 
spirit  of  equity  and  mercy.  In  these 
remarks  I  have  taken  an  extreme  case. 
I  have  supposed  a  man  subjected  to  the 

freatest  disadvantages  in  regard  to  the 
Tio\v\tAgt  of  Christianhy.    But  obstv 
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cles  less  serious  may  exculpate  the  un- 
ibelicvLT.     In  truth,  none  of  us  can  dra%v 
'the  line  which  separates  between  mno- 
cencc  and  guilt  in  this  particular.     To 
measure    the    responsibility  of  a   man 
.who  doubts  or  denies  Clinstianity,  we 
I  must  know  the  history  of  his  mind,  his 
leapacity  of  judgment,  the   early  influ- 
Icnces  and  prejudices  to  which   he  was 
Itxposed,   the    forms   under   which    the 
[religion  and    its  proofs    first   fixed   his 
I  thoujjhls,  and  the  oj>portunities  since  en- 
joyed of  eradicating  errors,  which  struck 
Dot  before   the  power  of   trying   them 
ras  unfolded.     We  are  not  his  judges. 
*At  another  and  an  unerring  tribunal  he 
must  give  account. 

I  cannot,  then,  join  in  the  common 
|Cry  against  infidelity  as  the  sure  mark 
*of  a  corrupt  mincL  That  unbelief  often 
has  its  origin  in  evil  dispositions  I  can- 
not doubt.  The  character  of  the  imbe- 
licvcr  often  forces  us  to  acknowledge 
that  he  rejects  Christianity  to  escape 
its  rebukes ;  that  its  purity  is  its  chief 
offence  ;  that  he  seeks  infidelity  as  a 
refuge  from  fear  and  virtuous  restraint 
ISut  to  impute  these  unholy  motives  to 
a  man  of  pure  life  is  to  judge  rashly, 
and  it  may  be  unrighteously,  I  cannot 
look  upon  unbelief  as  essentially  and 
unfailingly  a  crime.  But  I  do  look 
upon  it  as  among  the  greatest  of  ca- 
lamities, h  15  the  loss  ol  the  chief  aid 
of  virtue,  of  the  mightiest  power  over 
temptation,  of  the  most  quickening 
knowledge  of  Cod,  of  the  only  unfail- 
ing light,  of  the  only  sure  Ivnpe.  The 
unbeliever  would  gam  unspeakably  by 
parting  with  every  possession  for  the 
truth  which  he  doubts  or  rejects.  And 
how  shall  we  win  him  to  the  faith  ? 
Not  by  reproach,  by  scorn,  by  tones  of 
superiority;  but  by  paying  due  respect 
to  hfs  vmderstanding,  his  virtues,  and 
his  right  of  private  judgment  ;  by  set- 
ting &forc  him  Christianity  in  its  simple 
majesty,  its  reasonableness,  and  won- 
deriful  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  our 
spiritual  nature ;  by  exhibiting  its  proofs 
without  exaggeration,  yet  in  their  full 
strength  ;  and  above  all,  by  showing  in 
our  own  characters  and  lives  that  there 
is  in  Christianity  a  power  to  purify, 
elevate,  and  console,  which  can  tic 
found  in  no  human  teaching.  These 
are  the  true  instniments  of  conversion. 
The  ignorant  and  superstitious  may 
indeed   be   driven    into  a  religion    by 


menace  and  reproach.  But  the  reflecl 
ing  unbeliever  cannot  but  dislmst 
cause  which  admits  such  weapons*  I 
must  be  reasoned  with  as  a  man,  an 
equal,  and  a  brother.  Perhaps  we  may 
silence  him  for  a  lime  by  spreading 
through  the  community  a  fanatical  ex- 
citement and  a  persecuting  hatred  of 
infidelity.  Uut  as  by  such  processes 
Christianity  would  be  made  to  lake 
more  unlovely  and  irrational  form, 
secret  foes  would  be  multiplied ; 
brightest  evidence  would  be  dimrn* 
its  foundation  sapped,  its  energy  ti 
paired  ;  and  whenever  the  lime  should 
arrive  for  throwing  off  the  maj)k  und 
that  time  would  come),  we  should  learn 
that  in  the  ver>'  ranks  of  its  nominal 
discipJes  there  had  been  trained  a  host 
of  foes,  who  would  burn  to  prostrate 
the  intolerant  faith  which  had  so  loi  " 
sealed  their  Hps,  and  trampled  on  tl 
rights  and  freedom  of  the  human  mi: 

According  to  these  views,  I  do 
condemn  the  unbeliever,  unless  he 
witness  against  himself  by  an  imni( 
and  irreligious  life.  It  is  not  given 
to  search  his  heart.  But  this  power 
given  lo  himself,  and,  as  a  friend,  ] 
upon  him  to  exert  it ;  I  ask  him  to  look 
honestly  into  his  own  mind,  to  questii 
his  past  life,  and  to  pronounce  impartii 
sentence  on  the  causes  of  his  unbelf 
Let  him  ask  himself  whether  he 
inquired  into  the  principles  and  pi 
of  Christianity  deliberately  and  in  i 
love  of  truth  ;  whether  the  desire 
discover  and  fulfil  his  duties  to  Gi 
and  his  fcllowcrcaturcs  has  goverui 
his  examination ;  whether  he  has 
rendered  himself  lo  no  passions  or  pui 
suits  which  religion  and  cf 
rebuke,  and  whi(.h  bar  the  r 
sear  the  heart  against  the  tium 
thus  self- questioned,  his  heart  acqj 
him,  let  no  mi^n  condemn  him,  and  \\ 
him  heed  no  man's  condemnation.  But 
if  conscience  bear  witness  against  him, 
he  has  cause  to  suspect  and  dread  his 
unbelief.  He  has  reason  to  fear  that 
it  is  the  fruit  of  a  depraved  mind,  and 
that  it  will  ripen  and  confirm  the  de- 
pravity from  which  it  sprung. 

I  know  that  there  are  those  who  will 
construe  what  they  will  call  my 
towards  unbelief  into  treachery  to^ 
Christianity,    There  are  those  who 
that  unless  scepticism  be  ranked  am<    _ 
the   worst  crimes^  and  the   infidel  be 
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001  Car  abhorrence  and  dread. 
iftitttde    r>i    men  will   lose    their 
th<?  gospel.     An  oj>mion  more 
'')  Cbristianity  cannot  ca- 
ft  iCed    by   its   Iriends.      It 

HaLy  j^inits  that  the  proofs  of  our 
rtltjpoA,  tuiless  examined  uqder  the 
iaiiieiice  ol  terror,  cannot  work  con- 
iktioQ  ;  that  the  gospel  cannot  be  left, 
Sfce  other  subjects^  to  the  calm  and 
Mbiassed  judgment  of  mankind.  It 
^Movers  a  distrust  of  Christianity  with 
vhkli  I  have  no  sympathy.  And  here 
I  wn«^il'1  'f  tmrk  that  the  worst  abuses 
3i  fi  ;i  have  sprung  from  this 

cow^'     .  nt    ol    conndence    in    its 

p9«cr.  Its  friends  have  feared  that  it 
onld  not  siand  without  a  variety  of 
milSdal  buttresses.  7*hey  have  im- 
^gtiied  that  men  must  now  be  bribed 
ig|0  buth  by  annexini^  to  it  temporal 
ffMte^irs«  now  driven  into  it  by  mena- 
CM  ABO  inquisitions,  now  attracted  by 
jmxeaos  £«jrms,  now  awed  by  mysteries 
ma  superstitions ;  in  a  word,  that  the 
■ohitnde  must  be  imposed  upon,  or  the 
irf^gion  will  fall.  I  have  no  such  dis- 
9ttit  ol  Christianity  ;  I  beheve  in  its 
mindble  powers.  It  is  founded  in  our 
aaiitre*  It  meets  our  deepest  wants. 
(ts  proofs  as  well  as  principles  are 
adapted  to  the  common  understandings 
of  Binn.  aiii  need  not  to  be  aided  by 
snut  ir  or  any  other  passion, 

«|uc  iisoouraj^e  inquiry  or  dis- 

Gnfi  _  rncnL     I  fear  nothing  fur 

Oiri:*  r  VAX  to  speak  in  its  own 

toBCi.    to  It    men  with   its   un- 

•ticid,    h  countenance.      I    tio 

far  t  a  I  he  weapons  of  policy 

ad  I  i'>n  wliich  are   framed   to 

nhola  tac  imagined  weakness  of  Chris- 
saa  truth. 

1  anw  come  to  the  p^^t  object  of  this 
4bcoiiT^c.  —  an  exhibition  of  the  proofs 
4  Chriittanity ;  and  I  Iiegin  with  a  topic 
•yell  U  occded  to  prepare  some,  if  not 
siBf,  to  estimate  these  proofs  fairly, 
«d  according  to  their  true  weig^ht,  I 
i|qKa  with  the  position,  that  there  Is 
«&hig  fo  the  general  idea  of  revelation 
Hviiich  rcvson  oujrht  to  take  offence, 
aoAiagin  .t  with  any  established 

•nCM,  or  A  est  views  of  God  and 

fiise.  Thi^  topic  meets  a  prejudice 
fent  fery  ntfc.  X  repeal  it*  then,  revela- 
ion  Is  oodiitig  incredible,  nothing  which 
caftks  coatntdiction  on  its  face,  nothing 
<2  mu  irilb  aajr  great  principles  of  rea- 


son or  experience.  On  hearing  of  God's 
teaching  us  by  some  other  means  than 
the  fixed  order  of  nature,  we  ought  not 
to  be  surprised,  nor  ought  the  suggestion 
to  awaken  resistance  in  our  minds. 

Revelation  is  not  at  war  with  nature. 
From  the  necessity  of  the  case,  the 
earliest  instruction  must  have  come  to 
human  beings  from  this  source.  U  our 
race  had  a  beginning  (and  nothing  but 
the  insanity  of  atheism  can  doubt  this), 
then  its  tirst  members,  created  as  they 
were  without  human  parentage,  and  hav- 
ing no  resource  in  the  experience  of 
fei  low -creatures  who  had  preceded  them^ 
required  an  immediate  teaching  from 
their  Creator  ;  they  would  have  i:>erished 
without  it.  Revelation  was  the  very 
commencement  of  human  history,  the 
foundation  of  all  later  knowledge  and 
improvement.  It  was  an  essential  part 
of  the  cour.se  of  Providence,  and  must 
not  then  be  regarded  as  a  discord  in 
God's  general  system. 

Revelation  is  not  at  war  with  nature. 
Nature  prompts  us  to  expect  it  from  the 
relation  which  God  bears  to  the  human 
race.  The  relation  of  Creator  is  the 
most  intimate  which  can  subsist ;  and  it 
leads  us  to  anticipate  a  free  and  affec- 
tionate intercourse  with  the  creature. 
That  the  Universal  Father  should  be 
bound  by  a  parental  interest  to  his  off- 
spring, that  He  should  watch  over  and 
assist  the  progress  of  beings  whom  He 
has  enriched  with  the  divine  gifts  of 
reason  and  conscience,  is  so  natural  a 
doctrine,  so  accordant  with  his  charac- 
ter, that  various  sects,  both  philosophical 
and  religious,  !K>lh  anterior  and  subse- 
quent to  Christianity,  have  believed  not 
only  in  general  revelation,  but  that  God 
reveals  himself  to  every  human  soul 
When  I  think  of  the  vast  capacities  of 
the  human  mind,  of  God's  nearness  to 
it  and  unbounded  love  towards  it,  I  am 
disposed  to  wonder,  not  that  revelations 
have  l>cen  made,  but  that  they  have  not 
been  more  variously  vouchsafed  to  the 
wants  of  mankind. 

Revelation  has  a  striking  agreement 
with  the  chief  method  which  God  has 
instituted  for  carrying  forward  individ- 
uals and  the  race^  and  is  thus  in 
harmony  with  his  ordinary  operations 
Whence  is  it  that  we  all  acquire  our  chief 
knowledge  t  Not  from  the  outward  uni- 
verse.—not  from  the  fixed  laws  ol 
material   nature,  ^  but  from  mle\V\get».t 
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beings  more  advanced  than  ourselves. 
The  teachings  of  the  wise  and  good  are 
our  chief  aids.  Were  our  connection 
with  superior  minds  broken  off,  had  we 
no  teacher  but  nature,  with  its  fixed  laws, 
its  unvarying  revolutions  of  night  and 
day  and  seasons,  we  should  remain  for 
ever  in  the  ignorance  of  childhood.  Nat- 
ure is  a  volume  which  we  can  read  only 
by  the  help  of  an  intelligent  interpreter. 
The  great  law  under  which  man  is  placed 
IS  that  he  shall  receive  illumination  and 
impulse  from  beings  more  improved  than 
himself.  Now  revelation  is  onlv  an  ex- 
tension of  this  universal  method  of  car- 
rying forward  mankind.  In  this  case, 
God  takes  on  himself  the  office  to  which 
all  rational  beings  are  called.  He  be- 
comes an  immediate  teacher  to  a  few, 
communicating  to  them  a  higher  order 
of  truths  than  had  before  been  attained, 
which  they  in  turn  are  to  teach  to  their 
race.  Here  is  no  new  power  or  element 
introduced  into  the  system,  but  simply 
an  enlargement  of  that  agency  on  which 
the  progress  of  man  chiefly  depends. 

Let  me  next  ask  you  to  consider  why 
or  for  what  end  God  has  ordained,  as 
the  chief  means  of  human  improvement, 
the  communication  of  light  from  superior 
to  inferior  minds  ;  and  if  it  shall  then  ap- 
pear that  revelation  is  strikingly  adapted 
to  promote  a  similar  though  more  im- 
portant end,  you  will  have  another  mark 
of  agreement  between  revelation  and  his 
ordinary  providence.  Why  is  it  that 
God  has  made  men's  progress  dependent 
on  instruction  from  tneir  fellow-beings  ? 
Why  are  the  more  advanced  commis- 
sioned to  teach  the  less  informed  ?  A 
great  purpose,  I  believe  the  chief  pur- 
pose, is  to  establish  interesting  relations 
among  men,  to  bind  them  to  one  another 
by  generous  sentiments,  to  promote  af- 
fectionate intercourse,  to  call  forth  a 
purer  love  than  could  spring  from  a  com- 
munication of  mere  outward  gifts.  Now 
it  is  rational  to  believe  that  the  Creator 
designs  to  bind  his  creatures  to  himself 
as  truly  as  to  one  another,  and  to  awaken 
towards  himself  even  stronger  gratitude, 
confidence,  and  love;  for  these  senti- 
ments towards  God  are  more  happy  and 
ennobling  than  towards  any  other  being ; 
and  it  is  plain  that  revelation,  or  immedi- 
ate divine  teaching,  serves  as  effectually 
to  establish  these  ties  between  God  and 
man  as  human  teaching  to  attach  men 
to  one  another.    We  see,  then,  in  revela- 


tion an  end  corresponding  to  what  the 
Supreme  Being  adopts  in  his  common 
providence.  That  the  end  here  affirmed 
IS  worthy  of  his  interposition,  who  can 
doubt  ?  His  benevolence  can  propose 
no  higher  purpose  than  that  of  raising 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  creatures  to 
himself.  His  parental  character  is  a 
pledge  that  he  must  intend  this  ineffable 
happiness  for  his  rational  offspring ;  and 
revelation  is  suited  to  this  end,  not  only 
by  unfolding  new  doctrines  in  relation 
to  God,  but  by  the  touching  proof  which 
it  carries  in  itself  of  the  special  interest 
which  He  takes  in  his  human  family. 
There  is  plainly  an  expression  of  deeper 
concern,  a  more  affectionate  character, 
in  this  mode  of  instruction,  than  in 
teaching  us  by  the  fixed  order  of  nature. 
Revelation  is  God  speaking  to  us  in  our 
own  language,  in  the  accents  which  hu- 
man friendship  employs.  It  shows  a 
love,  breaking  through  the  reserve  and 
distance,  which  we  sdl  feel  to  belong  to 
the  method  of  teaching  us  by  his  works 
alone.  It  fastens  our  minds  on  him. 
We  can  look  on  nature,  apd  not  think  of 
the  Being  whose  glory  it  declares  ;  but 
God  is  indissolubly  connected  with,  and 
indeed  is  a  part  of,  the  idea  of  revelation. 
How  much  nearer  does  this  direct  inter- 
course bring  him  to  the  mass  of  man- 
kind !  On  this  account  revelation  would 
seem  to  me  important,  were  it  simply  to 
repeat  the  teachings  of  nature.  This 
reiteration  of  great  truths  in  a  less 
formal  style,  in  kinder,  more  familiar 
tones,  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  awaken  the 
soul  to  the  presence  and  benignity  of  its 
heavenly  Parent.  I  see,  then,  in  revela- 
tion a  purpose  corresponding  with  that 
for  which  human  teaching  was  instituted. 
Both  are  designed  to  bring  together  the 
teacher  and  the  taught  in  pure  affec- 
tions. 

Let  me  next  ask  you  to  consider  what 
is  the  kind  of  instruction  which  the 
higher  minds  among  men  are  chiefly 
called  to  impart  to  the  inferior.  You 
will  here  see  another  agreement  be- 
tween revelation  and  that  ordinary 
human  teaching  which  is  the  great  in- 
strument of  improving  the  race.  What 
kind  of  instruction  is  it  which  parents, 
which  the  aged  and  experienced,  are 
most  anxious  to  give  to  the  young,  and 
on  which  the  safety  of  this  class  mainly 
depends?  It  is  instruction  in  relation 
to  the  future,  to  their  adult  years,  such 
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2i  t*  «u'tec!  TO  nrcniire  them  for  the  life 

L-    Uiem.       It  is 

.  ves  us  births  that 

vwid  tjc  lurewarned  of  the  future 

of    nT.ir    being,    of    approaching 

rihood,  of  the  scenes, 

.aglj  which  we  are  to 

tor  this  end  He  connects  us 

::jB    who   have    traversed    the 

uzx  which   we   are    entering,   and 

r!  dtily  it  Is  lo  train  us  for  a  more 

*  .*|je      Instruction  in  regard  to 

ihc  grcit  means  of  improve* 

.^ow  the  Cliristian  revelation  has 

'  i  aim  to  teach  us  on  this  very  sub- 

rw^»,  — u>  disclose  the  life  which  is  be- 

mri  Its,  and  to  fit  us  for  it.     A  future 

Ititt  i»  i!^  .  iinst  mt  burden.     That  God 

^  J  lit  in  regard  to  that 

t.  if  Kf  ^   "^  us  for  it  is  what  we 

citpctt   trotn   his    sohcitude    to 

lodi  as  in  re^rnrd  to  what  is  future  in 

ov  eirtf  nee-      Nature   thirsts 

liar,  and  .^  Imost  promises,  some 

mmiiiiiCioii  ou   the  subject  of  human 

Aeitiii^.     'rhis   topic    I    shall  insist  on 

•ore  largely   hereafter.       t    wish    now 

iopif  to   show  you  the  agreement  of 

ie^rdLt^o^i  '        porticulir,  with    the 

^nfiaanr  c  of  God. 


iktOft.  wh  ^ 

Wy  ftttliti  .  '  M.u^L  ., 
fevetatioii  is  at  war 
oC  nituT"    w  * 

ft  rank  ^ 

fi<  the  h 


r  order  of  reflec- 
i  mind  is  pxirticu- 
.c  vague  idea  that 
with   nilure.     To 

,[toni:l  liM.k  at  its 

uld  in- 
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to  be  a  higher  eifistence  than  mat- 
ter, Now  I  maintain  that  there  are  in 
tfce  hiimati  soul  wants  deep  wants,  which 
ast  ooe  met  by  the  in^ucnces  and  teach- 
iftC  which  tlie  ordinary  course  of  things 
Aardi.  t  am  aware  that  this  is  a  topic 
l»  provoke  distnt^t,  if  not  derision,  In 
4r  Ifiw* minded  ^lskK  sensual :  but  I 
ipetk  wrhat  1  do  know ;  and  nothing 
■Eifct  me  ao  little  as  I  lie  sojffs  of  men 
#^  detpi  '  -  'wn  nature.  One  of 
^  PKiVt  icwsof  human  nature 

'%  tlMS  d*-.!".'-.  r. ikon  between  what  it 
and  thirsts  for,  and  what  it 

mr  can  secure  in  the  range  of  the 
Sitseilt  state.  It  is  prone  to  stretch  be- 
ymd  its  present  bounds.  Ideas  of  cx- 
crilpficc  2nd  happiness  spring  up  which 
kcumot  reaiiie  now*  It  carries  within 
tell  a  9ta2xl«rd.  of  which  it  daily  and 
iMfffy  ^Us  short.  This  self-contradic- 
tM  b  the  source  of  many  sharp  pains. 


There  is,  in  most  men,  a  dim  conscious- 
ness, at  least,  of  being  made  for  some- 
thing higher  than  they  have  gained. 
a  feeling  of  internal  discord,  a  want  of 
some  stable  good,  a  disappointment  in 
merely  outward  acquisitions ;  and  in 
ftroportioa  as  these  convictions  and 
wants  become  distinct,  they  break  out 
in  desires  of  illumination  and  aids  from 
God  not  found  in  nature,  I  am  aware 
that  the  wants  of  which  I  have  spoken 
arc  but  faintly  developed  in  the  major- 
ity of  men.  Accustomed  to  give  their 
thoughts  and  strength  to  the  outward 
world,  multitudes  do  not  penetrate  and 
cannot  interpret  their  own  souls.  They 
impute  to  outward  causes  the  miseries 
which  spring  from  an  internal  fountain. 
They  do  not  detain,  and  are  scarcely  con- 
scious of,  the  better  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings which  sometimes  dart  through  their 
minds.  Still  there  are  few  who  are  not 
sometimes  dissatisfied  with  themselves* 
who  do  not  feel  the  wrong  which  they 
have  done  to  themselves,  and  who  do 
not  desire  a  purer  and  nobler  state  of 
mind.  The  suddenness  with  which  the 
multitude  are  thrilled  by  the  voice  of 
fervent  eloquence,  when  it  speaks  to 
them  of  the  spiritual  world  in  tones  of 
reality,  shows  the  deep  wants  of  human 
nature  even  amidst  ignorance  and  deg- 
radation. But  all  men  do  not  give  them- 
selves wholly  to  outward  things.  There 
are  those,  and  not  a  few.  who  are  more 
true  to  their  nature,  and  ought  therefore 
to  be  re^rded  as  its  more  faithful  rep* 
resentatives ;  and  in  such  the  wants  of 
which  I  have  spoken  are  unfolded  with 
energy.  There  are  those  who  feel  pain- 
fully the  weight  of  their  present  imper- 
fection ;  who  are  fired  by  rare  examples 
of  magnanimity  and  devotion ;  who  de- 
sire nothing  so  intensely  as  power  over 
temptation,  as  elevation  above  selfish 
passions,  as  conformity  of  will  to  the  in- 
ward law  of  duty,  as  the  peace  of  con- 
scious rectitude  and  religious  trust ;  who 
would  rejoice  to  lay  down  the  present 
life  for  that  spotless,  bright,  disinter- 
ested virtue,  of  which  thev  have  the 
type  or  germ  in  their  own  mfnds.  Such 
men  can  find  no  resource  but  in  God, 
and  are  prepared  to  welcome  a  revela- 
tion of  his  merciful  purposes  as  an  un- 
speakable gift  I  say.  then,  that  the 
human  mind  has  wants  w*hich  nature 
does  not  answer.  And  these  are  tvo\ 
accidental  feelings,   uniccounlab\e   ca- 
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prices,  but  are  deep,  enduring,  and 
reproduced  in  all  ages  under  one  or 
another  form.  They  breathe  through 
the  works  of  genius ;  they  bum  in  the 
loftiest  souls.  Here  are  principles  im- 
planted by  God  in  the  highest  order  of 
his  creatures  on  earth,  to  which  revela- 
tion is  adapted  ;  and  1  say,  then,  that 
revelation  is  any  thing  but  hostility  to 
nature. 

I  will  offer  but  one  more  view  in  illus- 
tration of  this  topic.  1  ask  you  to  con- 
sider on  what  principle  of  human  nature 
the  Christian  revelation  is  intended  to 
bear  and  to  exert  influence,  and  then  to 
inquire  whether  the  peculiar  importance 
of  this  principle  be  not  a  foundation  for 
peculiar  interposition  in  its  behalf.  If 
so,  revelation  may  be  said  to  be  a  de- 
mand of  the  human  soul,  and  its  imag- 
ined incongruity  with  nature  will  disap- 
pear. For  what  principle  or  faculty  of 
the  mind,  then,  was  Christianity  in- 
tended }  It  was  plainly  not  given  to 
enrich  the  intellect  by  teaching  philos- 
ophy, or  to  perfect  the  imagination  and 
taste  by  furnishing  sublime  and  beauti- 
ful models  of  composition.  It  was  not 
meant  to  give  sagacity  in  public  life,  or 
skill  and  invention  in  common  affairs. 
It  was  undoubtedly  designed  to  develop 
all  these  faculties,  but  secondarily,  and 
through  its  influence  on  a  higher  prin- 
ciple. It  addresses  itself  primarily,  and 
is  especially  adapted,  to  the  moral  power 
in  man.  It  regards  and  is  designed  for 
man  as  a  moral  being,  endued  with  con- 
science or  the  principle  of  duty,  who  is 
capable  of  that  peculiar  form  of  excel- 
lence which  we  call  righteousness  or 
\'irtue,  and  exposed  to  that  peculiar  evil, 
g:uilt.  Now  the  question  offers,  itself, 
Why  does  God  employ  such  extraordi- 
nary means  for  promoting  virtue  rather 
than  science,  for  aiding  conscience 
rather  than  intellect  and  our  other  pow- 
ers ">  Is  there  a  foundation  in  the  moral 
principle  for  peculiar  interpositions  in 
Its  behalf?  I  affirm  that  there  is.  I 
affirm  that  a  broad  distinction  exists 
between  our  moral  nature  and  our  other 
capacities.  Conscience  is  the  supreme 
power  within  us.  Its  essence,  its  grand 
characteristic,  is  sovereignty.  It  speaks 
with  a  divine  authority.  Its  office  is  to 
command,  to  rebuke,  to  reward;  and 
happiness  and  honor  depend  on  the 
reverence  with  which  we  listen  to  it. 
All  OUT  other  powers  become  useless, 


and  worse  than  useless,  unless  controUed 
by  the  principle  of  duty.  Virtue  is  the 
supreme  good,  the  supreme  beauty,  the 
divinest  of  God's  ^fts,  the  healthy  and 
harmonious  unfoldmg  of  the  soul,  and 
the  germ  of  immortality.  It  is  worth 
every  sacrifice,  and  has  power  to  trans- 
mute sacrifices  and  suffering  into  crowns 
of  glory  and  rejoicing.  Sm,  \nce,  is  an 
evil  of  its  own  kind,  and  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  any  other.  Who  does  not 
feel  at  once  the  broad  distinction  be- 
tween misfortune  and  crime,  between 
disease  of  body  and  turpitude  of  soul } 
Sin,  vice,  is  war  with  the  highest  power 
in  our  own  breasts,  and  in  the  universe. 
It  makes  a  being  odious  to  himself,  and 
arms  against  him  the  principle  of  recti- 
tude in  God  and  in  all  pure  beings  It 
poisons  or  dries  up  the  fountains  of 
enjoyment,  and  adds  unspeakable  weight 
to  the  necessary  pains  of  life.  It  is  not 
a  foreign  evil,  but  a  blight  and  curse 
in  the  very  centre  of  our  being  Its 
natural  associates  are  fear,  shame,  and 
self-torture ;  and,  whilst  it  robs  the 
present  of  consolation,  it  leaves  the 
future  without  hope.  Now  I  say  that 
in  this  peculiar  ruin  wrought  by  moral 
evil,  and  in  this  peculiar  worth  of  moral 
eoodness,  we  see  reasons  for  special 
mterpositions  of  God  in  behalf  of  virtue, 
in  resistance  of  sin.  It  becomes  the 
Infinite  Father  to  manifest  peculiar 
interest  in  the  moral  condition  and  wants 
of  his  creatures.  Their  great  and  con- 
tinued corruption  is  an  occasion  for 
peculiar  methods  of  relief ;  and  a  reve- 
lation given  to  restore  them,  and  carry 
them  forward  to  perfection,  has  an  end 
which  justifies,  if  it  does  not  demand, 
this  signal  expression  of  parental  love. 

The  preceding  views  have  been  of- 
fered, not  as  sufficient  to  prove  that  a 
revelation  has  been  given,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  vague  notion 
that  it  is  at  war  with  nature,  and  of 
showing  its  consistency  with  the  spirit 
and  principles  of  the  divine  administra- 
tion. I  proceed  now  to  consider  the 
direct  and  positive  proofs  of  Christian- 
ity, beginning  with  some  remarks  on  the 
nature  and  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  on 
which  it  chiefly  relies. 

Christianity  sprung  up  about  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago.  Of  course  its  evi- 
dences are  to  be  sought  in  history.  We 
must  go  back  to  the  time  of  its  birth, 
and  understand  the  condition  in  which 
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ihc  world,  as  well  as  the  cir- 
of  its  origin,  progress,  and 
iUshment  ;    and   happily,   on   these 
iiftVs  e  all  the  li^hl  necessary 

lay  ent.     We  must  not  imag- 

:  ii\  in     I  n  I  h  bears  the  date 

L  ,  i^L  inast  therefore  be 
irfc4  Ui  obscurity.  We  know  enough 
earliest  times  of  Christianity  to 
the  question  of  its  truth  within 
•  reach.  The  past  may  be  known  as 
tlic  present ;  and  I  deem  this 
ifiiKlple  so  important  in  the  present 
ibnuftiock  that  I  a^k  your  attention 
toil 

The  past^  I  have  said,  may  be  known  ; 
aor  is  this  all ;  we  derive  from  it  our 
woat  inaportant  knowled;;:e.  Former 
^6mt%  are  our  chief  instructors.  Our 
yplittcal  as  well  as  religious  institutions, 
9S  laws,  customs,  modes  of  thinking, 
«U  of  liic»  have  come  down  from  car- 
itr  age«,  attd  most  of  them  are  unintel- 
WHe  wliitout  a  light   borrowed   from 

Not  only  are  wc  able  to  know  the 
wsa^stX  of  past  a;;es.  or  those  which 
touch  on  our  own  times,  but  those  which 
W  remote.  No  educated  man  doubts 
Wkf  more  of  the  victories  of  Alexander 
-fore  Christ  than  of  Napo- 
sts  in  our  own  day.  So 
•"^ntunication  with  some 
so  many  are  the  rec- 
,  nave  transmitted,  that 
n  even  better  than  nearer 
.  reli^on  which  grew  up 
Ired  years  ago  may  be 
jIc  and  accompanied  with 
proofs  of  truth  or  false* 
rie  which  is  not  separated 
ui^  by  a  fourth  part  of  that  dura- 

From  the  nature  of  things,  we  may 
asd  roust  know  much  of  the  past ;  for 
^  pre?^c       '  I  out  of  the  past, 

— ^  it»  1  j>resentative.  and 

•  decptv  i.H.ji  v7iM.'i  .Mill  iL  Events  do 
aoc  expire  at  the  moment  of  their  occur- 
fenoe*  Noih'" '  t^irs  place  without 
Invistg  traces  t;  and  these  are 

'mwBKf  cases  _.  .  l.  ici  and  various  as 
to  Ittivit  not  a.  doubt  of  their  cause.  We 
ai  ttttdetscaiid,  how,  in  the  material 
worldv  events  testify  of  themselves  to 
taffe  agesu  Should  we  visit  an  un< 
kaown  region,  and  behold  masses  of 
Imi  covered  with  sot]  of  different  de- 
frees  0/  thickness,  aod  surrounding  a 


blackened  crater,  we  should  have  as  firm 
a  persuasion  of  the  occurrence  of  re- 
mote and  successive  volcanic  eruptions 
as  if  we  had  lived  through  the  asjes  in 
which  they  took  place.  The  chasms 
of  the  earth  would  report  how  terribly 
it  had  been  shaken,  and  the  awful  might 
of  long-extinguished  fires  would  be 
written  in  desolations  which  ages  had 
failed  to  efface.  Now  conquest,  and 
civil  and  relig^ious  revolutions,  leave 
equally  their  impressions  on  society, 
leave  institutions,  manners,  and  a  %'ari- 
ety  of  monuments,  which  are  inexpli- 
cable without  them,  and  which,  taken 
together,  admit  not  a  doubt  of  their 
occurrence.  The  past  stretches  into 
the  future,  the  present  is  crowded  with 
it,  and  can  be  interpreted  only  by  the 
light  of  history. 

But  besides  these  effects  and  remains 
of  earlier  times,  we  have  other  and  more 
distinct  memorials  of  the  past,  which, 
when  joined  with  the  former,  place  it 
clearly  within  our  knowledge.  1  refer 
to  books.  A  book  is  more  than  a  monu- 
ment of  a  preceding  age.  It  is  a  voice 
coming  to  us  over  the  interval  of  cen- 
turies. Language,  when  written,  as 
truly  conveys  to  us  another's  mind  as 
when  spoken.  It  is  a  species  of  per- 
sonal intercourse.  By  it  the  wise  of 
former  limes  give  us  their  minds  as 
really  as  if  by  some  miracle  they  were 
to  rise  from  the  dead  and  communicate 
with  us  by  speech. 

From  these  remarks  we  learn  that 
Christianity  is  not  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  investigations  by  the  re- 
moteness of  its  origin ;  and  they  are 
particularly  applicable  to  the  age  In 
which  the  gospel  was  first  given  to 
the  world.  Our  religion  did  not  spring 
up  before  the  date  of  authentic  history. 
Its  birth  is  not  hidden  in  the  obscurity 
of  early  and  fabulous  times.  We  have 
abundant  means  of  access  to  its  earliest 
stages*,  and,  what  is  very  important, 
the  deep  and  peculiar  interest  which 
Christianity  has  awakened  has  fixed  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  most  learned 
and  sagacious  men  on  the  period  of 
its  original  publication,  so  that  no  age 
of  antiquity  is  so  thoroughly  understood. 
Christianity  sprung  up  at  a  time  when 
the  literature  and  philosophy  of  Greece 
was  spread  far  and  wide,  and  had  given 
a  great  impulse  to  the  human  mind  -,  and 
wh^n  Kome,  by  unexampled  conc^uesls^ 
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had  become  a  centre  and  bond  of  union 
to  the  civilized  world  and  to  many  half- 
civilized  regions,  and  had  established  a 
degree  of  communication  between  distant 
countries  before  unknown.  We  are  not, 
then,  left  to  grope  our  way  bv  an  un- 
steady light.  Our  means  ot  information 
are  various  and  great.  We  have  incon- 
testable facts  in  relation  to  the  origin  of 
our  relieion,  from  which  its  truth  may  be 
easily  deduced.  A  few  of  these  facts, 
whicn  form  the  first  steps  of  our  reason- 
ing on  this  subject,  I  will  now  lay  before 
you. 

1.  First,  then,  we  know  with  certainty 
the  time  when  Christianity  was  foundea. 
As  to  this  fact,  there  is  and  can  be  no 
doubt.  Heathen  and  Christian  histo- 
rians speak  on  this  i)oint  with  one  voice. 
Christianity  was  first  preached  in  the  age 
of  Tiberius.  Not  a  trace  of  it  exists 
before  that  period,  and  afterwards  the 
marks  and  proofs  of  its  existence  are 
so  obvious  and  acknowledged  as  to  need 
no  mention.  Here  is  one  important  fact 
placed  beyond  doubt. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  we  know  the 
place  where  Christianity  sprung  up.  No 
one  can  dispute  the  country  of  its  birth. 
Its  Jewish  origin  is  not  only  testified  by 
all  history,  but  is  stamped  on  its  front 
and  woven  into  its  frame.  The  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  conveyed  carries  us 
at  once  to  ludea.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  Jewisn  prophecy.  None  but  Jews 
could  have  written  the  New  Testament. 
So  natural,  undesigned,  and  perpetual 
are  the  references  and  allusions  of  the 
writers  to  the  opinions  and  manners 
of  that  people,  so  accustomed  are  they 
to  borrow  from  the  same  source  the 
metaphors,  similitudes,  types,  by  which 
they  illustrate  their  doctrines,  that  Chris- 
tianity, as  to  its  outward  form,  may  be 
said  to  be  steeped  in  Judaism.  We  have, 
then,  another  established  fact  We  know 
where  it  was  born. 

3.  Again,  we  know  the  individual  by 
whom  Christianity  was  founded.  We 
know  its  Author,  and  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  this  fact  cannot  but  be 
known.  The  founder  of  a  reli^on  is 
naturally  and  necessarily  the  object  of 
eeneral  inquiry.  Wherever  the  new 
&ith  is  carried,  the  first  and  most  eager 
questions  are,  "From  whom  does  it 
come?  On  whose  authority  does  it 
rest  ?  "  Curiosity  is  never  more  intense 
than  in  regard  to  the  individual  who 


claims  a  divine  commission  and  sends 
forth  a  new  religion.  He  is  the  last 
man  to  be  overlooked  or  mistaken.  In 
the  case  of  Christianity  especially,  its 
Founder  may  be  said  to  have  been 
forced  on  men*s  notice,  for  his  history 
forms  an  essential  part  of  his  religion. 
Christianity  is  not  an  abstract  doctrine, 
which  keeps  its  Author  out  of  sight.  He 
is  its  very  soul.  It  rests  on  him,  and 
finds  its  best  illustration  in  his  life. 
These  reflections,  however,  may  be 
spared.  The  simple  consideration  that 
Christianity  must  have  had  an  author, 
and  that  it  has  been  always  ascribed  to 
Jesus,  and  to  no  one  else,  places  the 
great  fact  which  I  would  establish  be- 
yond doubt. 

4.  I  next  observe,  that  we  not  only 
know  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  but 
the  ministers  by  whom  he  published  and 
spread  it  through  the  world.  A  new 
religion  must  have  propagators,  first 
teachers,  and  with  these  it  must  be- 
come intimately  associated.  A  com- 
munity can  no  more  be  ignorant  as  to 
the  teachers  who  converted  it  to  a  new 
faith,  than  as  to  the  conqueror  who  sub- 
jected it  to  a  new  government;  and 
where  the  art  of  writing  is  known  and 
used  for  recording  events,  the  latter 
fact  will  not  more  certainly  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  than  the  former. 
We  have  the  testimony  of  all  ages  that 
the  men  called  Apostles  were  Sic  first 
propagators  of  Christianity,  nor  have 
any  others  been  named  as  sustaining 
this  office ;  and  it  is  impossible  that, 
on  such  a  point,  such  testimony  should 
be  false. 

5.  Again,  we  know  not  only  when, 
jmd  where,  and  by  whom  Christianity 
was  introduced ;  we  know,  from  a  great 
variety  of  sources,  what  in  the  main  this 
religion  was,  as  it  came  from  the  hands 
of  its  Founder.  To  assure  ourselves  on 
this  {)oint,  we  need  not  recur  to  any 
sacred  books.  From  the  age  following 
that  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  down 
to  the  present  day,  we  have  a  series, 
and  an  almost  numberless  host,  of 
writers  on  the  subject  of  Christianity; 
and  whilst  we  discover  in  them  a  great 
diversity  of  opinions  and  opi)osite  inter- 
pretations of  some  of  Christ^s  teachings, 
yet  on  the  whole  they  so  far  agree  in 
the  ^at  facts  of  his  history,  and  in 
certain  great  principles  of  his  religion, 
that  we  cannot  mistake  as  to  the  general 
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Lfjo^f  tf^f  of  t1i«»  ^ivstem  which  he  taught. 
Itir  L  low  of  reason  for  the 

jriginal  system  which 
lAU^ht  WAS  lost»  anci  a  new  one 
Ittutcd  and   £aj»tencd  on  the  world 
The  many  and  great  cor- 
of    Christ! anil'y  did    not    and 
aot   htdc    its    principal   features. 
rnp^%t<?st  conruptiuns  took  place  in 
vNich  f*iHowed  the  death  of 
dit  when   certain   wild    and 

fttloaary  ^ects  endeavored  to  establish 
1  aiuofi  between  the  new  religion  and 
tfie  ialse  philosophy  to  which  they  had 
b0efi  wedded  in  thsir  heathen  state. 
You  nuiy  judge  of  their  character  and 
dnms,  when  r  tell  you  that  they  gen- 
tly aigrced  in  believinj[j  that  the  Cod 
\  imde  the  world,  and  who  was  wor- 
i-i  !>v  the  Jews,  was  not  the  su- 
pr^T  It  an  Inferior  and  imperfect 

<Jeit)  n  mxtter  had  existed  from 

tilsmtty,  and  was  essentially  and  un- 
ctei^e^^bly  cviL  Yet  these  sects  en- 
!  to  sustain  themselves  on  the 
,Tliich  the  great  body  of  Chris- 
tuiL&  f  eceived  and  honored  as  the  works 
«f  the  Apastles;  and,  amidst  their  de- 
IsMtt^,  tncy  recognized  and  taught  the 
viracles  of  Christy  his  resurrection,  and 
the  Ti  irtant  principles  of  his  re- 

Sit  the  general  nature  of 
t»ii.i»iiLji.  as  it  cam;  from  its  Found- 
er, WJijr  bc'ascertained  beyond  a  doubt. 
ffeie  another  great  point  is  fixed. 

61  1  have  now  stated  to  you  several 
porticiatani  relating  to  Christi'anitv  which 
ateil  no  doubt ;  and  these  indisputa- 
ble lacts  are  of  great  weight  in  a  dis- 
GUMQ  of  the  Christian  evidences, 
Tbcre  is  one  point  more,  of  impor- 
tttce,  wbich  cannot  be  settled  so  expc- 
ditSifiul>'  A»  these-  1  hope,  however, 
caouf^  fiuy  be  said  to  place  it  beyond 
doiaht,  without  exceeding  the  limits  of 
1  dl^cotir&e  ;   and    i    invite   to  it  your 

'  ^»us  Altention.  I  say,  then,  that  we 
aat  only  know  in  general  what  Chris- 
toaity  was  at  its  first  promulgation  : 
ImI  we  kaow  precisely  what  its  first 
prQ^4^tor»  taught,  for  we  have  their 
«iltiii|pt.  Wc  have  their  religion  under 
ikdr  own  hands.  We  have  particu- 
iailf  foar  narratives  of  the  life,  works, 
wi  word^i  of  their  Master,  which  put 
sf  ht  pOK^cs&ton  of  his  most  private  as 
ntB  as  public  teaching.  It  is  true  that 
vilbcKitt  tliosc  writings  we  should  still 
have  strofig  arguments  for  the  truth  of 


Christianity ;  but  we  should  be  left  in 
doubt  as  to  some  of  its  important  prin- 
ciples ;  and  its  internal  evidence,  which 
corroborates,  and,  as  some  think,  ex- 
ceeds the  external,  would  be  very  much 
impaired.  The  possession  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  first  propagators  of  the  gos- 
pel must  plainly  render  us  great  aid  in 
judging  of  its  claims.  These  writings, 
I  say,  we  have,  and  this  point  I  would 
now  establish. 

I  am  aware  that  the  question  to  which 
I  now  ask  your  attention  is  generally 
confined  to  professed  students.  But  it 
is  one  on  which  men  of  good  sense  arc 
competent  to  judge,  and  its  great  im- 
portance gives  it  a  claim  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  every  Christian. 

The  que&lion  is.  whether  the  four 
Gospels  are  genuine,  —  that  is,  whether 
they  were  written  by  those  to  whom 
they  arc  ascribed.  To  answer  it,  let 
us  consider  how  wc  determine  the 
genuineness  of  books  in  general  I 
begin  with  the  obvious  remark  that  to 
know  the  author  of  a  work,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should  be  eye-wit- 
nesses of  its  composition.  Perhaps  of 
the  numberless  publications  of  ihe  pres- 
ent day,  we  have  not  seen  one  growing 
under  the  pen  of  the  writer.  By  far 
the  greater  number  come  to  us  across 
the  ocean,  and  yet  we  are  as  confident 
in  regard  to  their  authors  as  if  we  had 
actually  seen  them  first  committed  to 
paper.  The  ascription  of  a  book  to  an 
individual,  during  his  life,  by  those  who 
are  interested  in  him,  anct  who  have 
the  best  means  of  knowing  the  truth, 
removes  all  doubts  as  to  its  author.  A 
strong  and  wide-spread  conviction  of 
this  kind  must  have  a  cause,  and  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  actual  produc- 
tion of  the  work  by' the  reputed  writer. 
It  should  here  be  remembered  that 
there  is  a  strong  disposition  in  men  to 
ascertain  the  author  of  an  important 
and  interesting  work.  We  have  had  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  this  in  our 
own  times.  The  author  of  "  Waver- 
Icy  ^'  saw  fit  to  wrap  himself  for  a  time 
in  mystery ;  and  what  was  the  conse- 
quence ?  No  subject  in  politics  or 
science  was  agitated  more  generally 
than  the  question  to  whom  the  wort 
belonged.  It  was  not  only  made  a 
topic  in  almost  every  periodical  publi- 
cation, but  one  book  was  express^ 
wrkien  to  solve  the  problem.    TVve  Vtv- 
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stance,  I  know,  vva5  remarkable ;  but 
this  inquisittveness  in  regard  to  books 
is  a  principle  of  our  nature,  and  is  par- 
ticularly active  when  the  book  in  de- 
bate is  a  work  of  singular  authority. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  confidence 
which  we  feel  as  to  the  authors  of 
books  published  in  our  own  times. 
But  our  certainty  is  not  confined  to 
these.  Every  reading  man  is  as  sure 
that  Hume  and  Robertson  wrote  the 
histories  which  bear  their  names,  as 
that  Scott  has  in  our  own  time  sent  out 
the  **  Life  of  Bonaparte."  Those  emi- 
nent men  were  born  more  than  a  hun* 
dred  years  ago,  and  they  died  before 
the  birth  of  most  to  whom  1  speak  : 
but  the  communication  between  their 
times  and  our  own  is  so  open  and  vari- 
ous, that  we  know  their  hterar)'  labors 
as  well  as  those  of  the  present  day. 
Not  a  few  persons  now  living  have  had 
intercourse  witlx  some  of  the  contem- 
poraries of  these  historians  ;  and  through 
this  channel  in  particular  we  of  this 
generation  have  the  freest  access  to  the 
preceding,  and  know  its  convictions  in 
regard  to  the  authors  of  interesting 
books  as  fully  as  if  we  had  lived  in  it 
ourselves.  That  the  next  age  will  have 
the  same  communication  with  the  pres- 
ent as  the  present  has  with  the  past^ 
^  and  that  these  convictions  of  our  pre- 
decessors will  be  transmitted  by  us  to 
our  immediate  successors,  vou  will  eas- 
ily comprehend ;  and  you  will  thus  learn 
the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  third  generation  on  such  a 
subject. 

In  what  has  now  been  said,  we  see 
with  what  confidence  and  certainty  we  j 
determine  the  authors  of  writings  pul>- 
lished  in  our  own  age  or  in  tlie  times 
nearest  our  own.     Tlicse  remarks  may 
l>e  easily  applied  to  the  productions  of 
antiouity.     When    the   question  arises,  ] 
whetner  an   ancient   book  was  written  j 
by  the  individual  whose  name  it  bears.  | 
we  must  inquire  into  the  opinion  of  his 
contemporaries,  or  of   those  who   suc- 
ceeded his  contemporaries  so  nearly  as 
to    have   intimate   communication    with 
them.     The  competency  of  these  to  a 
just  judgment  on  the  subject  we  have 
seen  :  and  if  they  have  transmitted  their 
convictions   to   us   in   undisputed  writ- 
ings* it  ought  to  fie  decisive.     On  this 
testimony,    we    ascribe    many    ancient 
books  to  their  authors  with  trie  finnest 


faith  ;  andj  in  truth,  we  receive  as  genu-  J 
ine  many  works  of  antiquity  on  far 
ferior   proofs.     There   are  many  book 
of  which  no   notice   can  be  found  f 
several  ages  after  the  time  of  their  i 
puted  authors.     Still  the   fact   that, 
soon  as  tliey  are  named,  they  arc 
cribed    undoubtingly,    and    by  gcncr 
consent,  to  certain  authors,  is  cstccm< 
a  sufficient  reason  for  regarding  the 
as  their  productions,  unless  some  opp 
site  proof  can  be  adduced.     This  gco 
eral  reception  of  a  work  as  having  con 
from   a    particular  writer  is   an    effect ' 
which  requires  a  cause  ;  and  the  most 
natural  and  obvious  explanation  of  ht»j 
being   named,    rather   than    any    othe 
man,  is  that  he  actually  composed  It 

1  now  proceed  to  apply  these  princj^ 
pies  to  the  four  histories  of  Christ,  con 
monly   called    Gospels,     The    auestioi 
is,  What  testimony  respecting  tneir  2U 
thors  has  come  down  to  us  from 
age  of  their  reputed  authors,  or  fn 
times  so  near  it  and  so  connected  wit] 
it,  as   to  be  faithful  representatives 
its  convictions?     By  this  teslimony* 
we  have  seen,  the  genuineness  oi  th^ 
books  must  be  decided.     And  1  begii 
with  admitting  that  no  evidence  on 
subject  is  to  be  derived  from  contcn 
porar)'   writers       No   author,    living  ill 
the    age   of    the    first    propagators 
Christianity,    has    named    the   (Gospel J 
The  truth  is,  that  no  UTuiisputed  w^rit^ 
ings  of  their  immediate  converts  havi 
been  prcscr^'ed.     A  few  tracts,  hcann| 
the  name  of  men  acquainted  with   thi 
Apostles,  have  indeed  come  down  to  us  ^ 
but   so   much   uncertainty   hangs    ovc 
their    origin    that    1    am    unwilling   tn 
ground  on   them  any  reasoning.      Nor" 
ought  we  to  wonder  that  the  works  of 
private  Christians  of  the  primitive  ag 
are  wanting  to  us ;  for  that  was  an  \  _ 
of  persecution,  when  men  were  called  to 
dU  rather  than  write  for  their  religion 
1  suppose,  too,  that  during  the  times  i 
the  Apostles,  little  importance  was  at 
tached  to  any  books  but  such  as  wcrd 
published  or  authorized  by  these  cinr 
nent   men',    and,   of   course,   what  ^ 
written  by  others  was  little  circulate 
and  soon  pa.ssed  away. 

The  undisputed  writings  of  the  ear}|| 
Christians   begin   about   seventy  year^_ 
after  the  times  of   the   Apostles,      At 
that    period    there    probably  remained 
none  of  the  first  ccm verts  or  contempt- 
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the  Apostles.     But  there  were 
Dt  a  few  who  had  been  acquainted 
survivors  of  that  honored 
When  the  AposUes  died, 
Hare  left  behind  a  muhitude 
ihad  knovrn  them  :  and  of  these  not 
-.t  li-ivc  continued  many  years, 
had  intercourse  with  the 
I   which  sprung  up  after 
Mj  ^e-     Now  in  the  times  of 

;  1,  the  scries  of  Christian 

Ahhough,  then,  we  have 
i  ^  of  the  apostohc  age  to 

•  itr.c^^   lo  the   Gospels,  we  have 
fronn   the  Apes  which  immedi- 
lowed  it.  and  which,  from  their 
a  with  it.  ought,  as  we  have 
to  be  regarded  as  most  credible 
OQ    such   a  subject.      What, 
these  writings  teach  ?     I    an* 
testimony  is  clear  and  full, 
f^.^t^,   *K.  rx^  t^ot  only  that  the 
Go«peb  e\  times,  but  that 

iWjirere  i  that  they  were 

iecdv«d  X  f  the  men  whose 

ttnes  the  :ut  they  were  rc- 

wilt  a  conndence  and  veneration 
to  on  other  books  They  are 
as  books  jEpven  by  their  revered 
lo  ihc  Christian  community,  to 
br  pabiic  and  enduring  records  of  the 
"  *  w ;  juhI  they  are  spoken  of  as  read 
assemblies  which  were  held  for 
Icatton  and  extension  of  the 
to  wei^h  this  testi- 
.  us  from  times  con- 
I,  with  the  first  age. 
lsT:)een  invented  and  first 
'^  •  Oie  generation  which  j 
>r]es,  could  that  gen- 
ved  them  as  books 
1  before  their  time^ 
1  r  horitative  and  preci- 
9m  necurds  transmitted  to  them  from 
Mr  ^uJiem  and  predecessors  ?  The 
OK  may  «eeni  too  plain  to  require  ex- 
m  ;  bm  as  many  are  unaccus- 
to  incjuirics  of  this  kind,  I  will 
SQ  esntmpte.  You  well  know  that 
^  2  century  ago  a  great  religious 
leiacnt  wjs  spread  through  this 
rhieliy  by  the  ministry  of  White- 
Suppose,  now.  that  four  books 
at  UiiB  moment  to  come  forth, 
llie  aamcs  of  four  of  the  most 
led  men  of  that  period,  of 
of  the  venerable  Edwards, 
of  two  others  intimately  associated 
tiietii  in  tbcir  religious  labors;  stnd 
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suppose  these  books  not  only  to  furnish 
narratives  of  what  then  took  place,  but 
to  contain  principles  and  rules  urged 
with  all  possible  earnestness  and  au- 
thority on  the  disciples  or  admirers  of 
these  religious  leaders  Uo  you  think 
it  possible  that  their  followers  of  the 
present  day,  and  the  public,  could  be 
made  to  believe  that  these  books  had 
been  published  by  their  pretended  au- 
thors, had  been  given  as  standards  to 
a  religious  community,  and  had  been 
handed  down  as  venerated  books,  when 
no  such  works  had  been  heard  of  be- 
fore ?  This  is  but  a  faint  illustration  : 
for  Whitefield  and  Edwards  are  names 
of  little  weight  or  authority,  compared 
with  what  the  Apostles  possessed  in  the 
primitive  church > 

We  have,  then,  strong  and  sufficient 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  histories 
called  Gospels  were  received,  in  the 
times  of  the  Apostles,  as  works  of  those 
whose  names  they  bear :  and  were 
handed  down  as  theirs  with  veneration 
by  their  contemporaries.  Will  any  say 
that  all  this  may  be  true,  but  that,  dtiHng 
the  lives  of  the  Apostles,  books  forged  in 
their  names  may  have  obtained  general 
currency  ?  To  this  extravagant  suppo- 
sition it  would  be  sufficient  to  reply,  ac- 
cording to  my  previous  remarks,  that  the 
general  ascription  of  a  book  to  an  author 
during  his  life  Is  the  around  on  which 
the  genuineness  of  the  most  unques- 
tioned works  depends.  But  I  would 
add  that  this  evidence  is  singularly  con- 
clusive in  the  present  case.  The  orig- 
inal propagators  of  Christianity,  to  whom 
the  Gospels  were  ascribed,  were,  from 
their  ofnce,  among  the  public  men  of 
their  age.  They  must  nave  travelled 
extensively.  They  must  have  been  con- 
sulted by  inhabitants  of  various  coun- 
tries on  the  subject  of  the  new  religion. 
They  must  have  been  objects  of  deep 
interest  to  the  first  converts.  They 
lived  in  the  world's  eye.  Their  move- 
ments. \nsits,  actions,  words,  and  ^Til- 
ings must  have  awakened  attentioa 
Books  from  their  hands  must  have  pro- 
duced a  great  sensation.  We  cannot 
conceive  a  harder  task  than  to  impose 
writings^  forged  in  their  name,  on  Chris- 
tians and  Christian  communities  thus 
intimately  connected  with  them,  and  so 
alive  to  tlieir  efforts  for  the  general 
cause.  The  opportunities  oi  deUc^itv^ 
the  falsehood  were  abundant;   atid  lo 
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imagine  falsehood  to  prosper  under  such 
circumstances  areues  a  strange  igno- 
rance of  literary  nistory  and  of  human 
nature. 

Let  me  add,  that  the  motives  of  the 
first  Christians  to  ascertain  distinctly 
whether  writings  ascribed  to  the  Apos- 
tles were  truly  theirs,  were  the  strongest 
which  can  be  conceived.  1  have  men- 
tioned, in  my  previous  remarks,  the 
solicitude  of  the  world  to  learn  the 
author  of  "Waverley."  The  motive 
was  mere  curiosity ;  and  yet  to  what 
earnest  inquiries  were  mmtitudes  im- 
pelled. The  name  of  the  author  was  of 
little  or  no  moment.  The  book  was  the 
same,  its  portraits  equally  vivid,  its  de- 
velopments of  the  human  heart  equally 
true  and  powerful,  whether  the  author 
were  known  or  not.  So  it  is  with  most 
works.  Books  of  science,  philosophy, 
morals,  and  polite  literature,  owe  their 
importance  and  authority,  not  to  their 
writers,  but  to  their  contents.  Now,  the 
four  Gospels  were  different  in  this  re- 
spect. They  were  not  the  same  to  the 
first  converts,  come  from  whom  they 
might.  If  written  by  Apostles  or  by 
their  associates,  they  had  an  authority 
and  sacredness  which  could  belong  to 
them  on  no  other  condition.  They 
became  books  of  laws  to  the  Christian 
community,  became  binding  on  their 
consciences  and  lives.  To  suppose 
such  books  received  blindly  and  with- 
out inquiry,  by  great  numbers  who  had 
all  the  means  of  ascertaining  their  true 
origin,  is  to  suppose  the  first  converts 
insane  or  idiots,  —  a  charge  which  1  be- 
lieve their  worst  enemies  will  not  think  of 
urging  against  them,  and  which  the  vast 
superiority  of  their  religious  and  moral 
system  to  all  the  philosophical  systems 
of  the  times  abundantly  disproves. 

1  have  now  finished  what  is  called  the 
historical  or  external  evidence  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  four  Gospels,  —  that 
IS,  the  evidence  drawn  from  their  being 
received  and  revered  as  the  writings  of 
the  Apostles  in  the  first  and  succeeding 
ages  of  Christianity.  But  before  leav- 
ing this  head,  I  would  notice  a  difficulty 
which  may  press  on  some  minds.  I 
suppose  that  many  of  you  have  heard 
that  very  early,  probably  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  centiuy,  writings 
were  forged  in  the  name  of  the  Apos- 
tles ;  and  some  may  ask  why  the  tour 
Gospels  may  not  belong  to  this  descrip- 


tion. The  answer  is,  that  the  Gospels, 
as  we  have  seen,  were  received  and  hon- 
ored by  the  great  body  of  Christians,  in 
the  first  ^d  succeeding  ages  of  Christi- 
anity, as  writings  of  Apostles  or  their  as- 
sociates. The  forgeries  are  known  to  be 
forgeries,  because  they  were  not  so  re- 
ceived, because  they  were  held  in  no  ven- 
eration, but  were  rejected  as  fictitious 
by  the  Christian  community.  Here  is  a 
broad  line  of  distinction.  It  must  not 
surprise  us  that,  in  the  great  excitement^ 
produced  by  the  first  publication  and* 
triumphs  ot  Christianity,  a  variety  of 
extravagant  notions  should  spring  up, 
and  that  attempts  should  be  made  to 
blend  the  new  religion  with  established 
systems  ;  and  as  the  names  of  the  first 
propagators  of  the  gospel  were  held  in 
peculiar  reverence,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  the  leaders  of  sects  should  strive 
to  attach  an  apostolic  sanction  to  their 
opinions,  by  sending  abroad  partly  true 
and  partly  false  accounts  of  the  preach- 
ing of  these  eminent  men.  Whether 
these  writings  were  sent  forth  as  com- 
positions of  the  Apostles,  or  only  as 
records  of  their  teaching,  made  by  their 
hearers,  is  a  question  open  to  debate  ; 
but  as  to  their  origin  there  can  be  little 
doubt  We  can  account  for  their  exist- 
ence, and  for  the  degree  of  favor  which 
they  obtained.  They  were  generally 
written  to  give  authority  to  the  dreams 
or  speculations  of  some  extravagant 
sects,  to  which  they  were  very  much 
confined,  and  with  which  most  of  them 
passed  away.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of 
reason  for  confounding  with  these  our 
Gospels,  which  were  spread  from  the 
beginning  through  the  Christian  world, 
and  were  honored  and  transmitted  as  the 
works  of  the  venerated  men  by  whose 
names  they  were  called. 

Having  now  given  the  historical  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
Gospels,  that  is,  in  favor  of  their  being 
written  by  their  reputed  authors,  I  now 
add  that  there  are  several  presumptive 
and  internal  proofs  of  the  same  truth, 
which,  taken  alone,  have  great  weight, 
and,  when  connected  with  the  preceding, 
form  an  amount  of  evidence  not  easily 
withstood.  I  have  time  to  glance  at 
only  a  few  of  these. 

It  is  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
claims  of  an  author,  that  the  book  as- 
cribed to  him  has  never  been  assigned 
to  any  other  individual.     Now  I  am  not 
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tunbcHef  has  in  any  age  named 
*■*  Is  to  whom  the  Gospels 
t  rather  than  to  those  whose 
they  bear.  We  are  not  called 
I  to  choose  between  different  wr'aers. 
RSKMi  cases,  this  absence  of  rival 
\  U  considered  as  decisive  in  favor 
«f  the  reputed  author^  unless  the  books 
iWlBselves  give  ground  to  suspect  an- 
odkr  ttand  Why  shall  not  this  prin- 
ciple be  nppTicd  to  the  Gospels  as  well 
a  tc  :  works  ? 

At.  .sumption  in  favor  of  the 

bctief  Vi\2X  ihese  histories  were  written 

ky  lite  first  propagators  of  Christianity, 

mes  Ifom  the  consideration  that  such 

bmki  wi*rc  to  be  expected  from  them. 

Ily  conceivable  that  the  Apos- 

>e    zeal    carried    abroad   their 

-      .:h   so  many  nations,  and 

an   age   of   reading  and 

I  leave  their  doctrines  to 

MX  neglect  the  ordinary  pre- 

.,   ,..     .nhodying  them  in  the  only 

jiennanent  form,  the  ofdy  one  in  which 
ibejr  could  be  accurately  transmitted^ 
aa  by  M-hich  all  other  systems  were 
preferred.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
tl2t  they  wrote  what  they  taught;  and 
%  JO.  it'  is  hardly  possible  that  ttieir 
wriiifies  should  be' lost.  Their  accounts 
■itttt  nave  been  received  and  treasured 

2'jmX  as  we  know  the  Gospels  were 
mshetl ;  and  hence  arises  a  strong 
pfefmiption  in  favor  of  the  genuineness 
fli  tbc«c  tiooks. 

Ac  *      *'      e  books  carry  one  strong 
Bart  %  been  written  in  the  time 

<l  tltt  -i|r'-ues.  They  contain  no  trace 
4i  later  Itmes,  nothing  to  indicate  that 
til,  :iM'»i,.rv  belonged  to  another  age. 
tif  you  who  are  acquainted 
jects,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
M  oiiservc  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  writer 
Id  avoid  betraying  the  period  in  whieh 
V  !5v«»:  and  tne  cause  is  very  obvious. 
Fiety  age  has  its  peculiarities,  —  has 
■taftrrw.  events,  feelings,  words,  phrases 
tf  fl3  owQ :  and  a  man  brought  up  among 
lis^  >o  nattjrally  under  their  influ* 
E,  ajKi  incorporates  them  so  fully  with 
%bt'  *        It  they  break  out  and 

•ru;  5,  almost  necessarily 

ad  liiTooui  ni^  consciousness,  in  his 
«sd»  and  writings.  Tlie  present  makes 
m  }t— ^-'  *  rs  incomparably  more  vivid 
dbii  and  accordingly  traces  of  I 

^  r*^..    ..r.-    of   a  writer   may  almost  j 
al*iy»  be  discovered  by  a  criricaJ  eye,  I 


however  anxious  he  may  be  to  assume 
the  style  and  character  of  a  preceding 
age.  Now  the  Gospels  betray  no  marks 
of  the  feehngs,  manners,  cbntentlons» 
events  of  a  period  later  than  that  in 
which  the  Apostles  lived  ^  and  when  we 
consider  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Ltike's  history,  they  have  all  the  appear- 
ance of  having  come  from  plain  men, 
unused  to  composition^  this  argument 
applies  to  them  with  peculiar  force* 
Under  this  head,  I  might  place  before 
you  the  evidence  of  the  genuineness  oi 
these  books  derived  from  the  language, 
dialect,  idiom,  in  which  they  are  written. 
You  can  easily  understand  that  by  these 
helps  tlie  country  and  age  of  a  writing 
may  often  be  traced ;  but  the  argument 
belongs  to  the  learned.  It  may,  how- 
ever, DC  satisfactory  to  know,  that  the 
profoundest  scholars  see  in  the  dialect 
and  idiom  of  the  Gospels  a  precise 
accordance  with  what  might  be  expected 
of  Jews,  writing  in  the  age  of  the  Apos- 
tles. 

Another  interna!  proof,  and  one  within 
the  reach  of  all,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  style  and  character  of  the  e%'angelical 
narratives.  They  are  written  with  the 
simplicity,  minuteness,  and  ease  which 
are  the  natural  tones  of  truth,  which 
belong  to  writers  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  their  subjects,  and  writing  from 
reality.  You  discover  in  them  nothing 
of  the  labor,  caution,  and  indistinctness 
which  can  scarcely  be  escaped  by  men 
who  are  assuming  a  character  not  their 
own,  and  aiming  to  impose  on  the  world. 
There  is  a  difference  which  we  have  all 
discerned  and  felt,  though  we  cannot 
describe  it,  between  an  honest,  simple- 
hearted  witness,  who  tells  what  he  has 
seen  or  is  intimately  acquainted  with, 
and  the  false  witness^  who  affects  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  events  and  indi- 
viduals, which  are  in  whole  or  in  part 
his  own  fabrication.  Truth  has  a  native 
frankness,  an  unaffected  freedom,  a  style 
and  air  of  its  own,  and  never  were  narra- 
tives more  strongly  characterized  by 
these  than  the  Gospels.  It  is  a  striking 
circumstance  in  these  books,  that  whilst 
the  life  and  character  which  they  iwrtray 
are  the  most  extraordinary  in  history, 
the  style  is  the  most  artless.  There  is 
no  straining  for  epithets  or  for  elevation 
of  language  to  suit  ihe  dignity  of  the 
great  personage  who  is  u\e  suV^ed, 
You  /jear  pJam  men  tcl^ng  you  vj\\al 
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they  know,  of  a  character  which  they 
venerated  loo  much  to  think  of  adorning 
or  extolling.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  character  of  Jesus,  though  the 
most  peculiar  and  exalted  in  history, 
though  the  last  to  be  invented  and  the 
hardest  to  be  sustained,  is  vet  unfolded 
through  a  jEn*eat  variety  of  details  and 
conditions  with  perfect  unity  and  con- 
sistency. The  strength  of  this  proof 
can  only  be  understood  by  those  who 
are  sufffciently  acquainted  with  literary 
history  to  appreciate  the  difficulty  of 
accompHshing  a  consistent  and  success- 
ful forger}'.  Such  consistency  is,  in  the 
present  case,  an  almost  infallible  test. 
Suppose  four  writers,  of  a  later  age,  to 
have  leagued  together  in  the  scheme  of 
personating  the  first  propagators  of 
Christianity^  and  of  \veaving,  in  their 
name,  the  histories  of  their  Master's 
life.  Removed  as  these  men  would  have 
l>cen  from  the  original ^  and  having  no 
model  or  type  of  his  character  in  the 
elevation  of^  their  own  minds,  they  must 
have  portraved  him  with  an  unsteady 
hand,  must  have  marred  their  work  with 
incongruous  features,  must  have  brought 
down  their  hero  on  some  occasion  to  the 
ordinary  views  and  feelings  of  men,  and 
in  particular  must  have  been  warped  in 
their  selection  and  representation  of  in- 
cidents  by  the  private  purpose  which 
led  them  to  this  singular  co-operation. 
That  four  writers,  under  f^uch  circum- 
stances»  should  sustain  throughout  so 
peculiar  and  clev^nled  a  character  as 
Jesus,  and  should  harmonize  with  each 
other  in  the  delineation,  would  be  a 
prodig}'  which  no  genius,  however  pre- 
eminent, could  achieve.  I  say,  then, 
that  tJ^e  narratives  bear  strong  internal 
marks  of  having  been  drawn  from  the 
living  original  by  those  who  had  the  best 
means  of  knowing  his  character  and  life- 
So  various,  strong,  suflicient  are  the 
proofs  that  the  four  Gospels  are  the 
works  of  the  first  preachers  of  Chris- 
tianity, whose  name  they  bear.  ]  will 
only  add  that  the  genuineness  of  few 
ajicient  books  is  supported  by  proofs 
eaually  strong.  Most  of  the  works 
wnich  have  come  down  to  us  from  an- 
tiquity, and  which  are  ascribed  to  their 
reputed  wxiters  with  undoubting  con- 
fidence, are  so  ascribed  on  evidence 
inferior  to  that  on  which  the  claims  of 
the  Evangelists  rest  On  diis  point, 
therefore,  not  a  doubt  should  remain. 


Here  I  pause.  The  proofs  o!  Chrif 
tianity  which  are  involved  In  or  founded 
on  the  facts  no%v  established,  will  be  the 
subjects  of  future  discussion. 


1 


Part  II. 

I  HA\^  now  stated  some  of  the  i 
facts  relating  to  the  origin  of  Christia 
ity  of  which  we  have  clear  and  full  pro 
We  know  when  and  where  this  reti^o 
sprung  up.     We  know  its  Author,  an 
the  men  whom  he  employed  as  the  fir 
propagators  of  his  doctrine.     We  kno 
the  great  features  of  the  religion  as  it 
was  originally  taught ;   and  still  moreg 
we  have  the  writings  of  its  first  teacher 
by  which  its  precise  character  is  plac 
beyond  doubt.     1  now  proceed  to  Ul 
before   you  some  of  the  arguments 
support  of   Christianity  which    are  in 
volved  in  or  are  founded  on  these  fact 
I  must  confine  mvself  to  a  few,  and 
select  those  to  wliich  some  justice  ma 
be  done  in  the  compass  of  a  discourse.! 

h  I  believe  Christianity  to  be  tni^ 
or  to  have  come  from  God,  because 
seems  to  me  impossible  to  trace  it 
any  other  origin.     It  must  have  had 
cause,  and  no  other  adequate  cause  ca 
be  assigned.     The  incongruity  betwc 
this  religion  and  all  the  circumstance 
amidst  \vhich  it  grew^  up  is  so  remark^ 
able,    that    we   are    compelled    to    look 
beyond   and  above   thi.s   world   for 
explanation.     When  I   go  back  to 
origin  of  Christianity,  and  place  rovs 
in  the  age  and  country-  of  its  birth,  f  c 
find  nothing  in  the  opinions  of  men. 
in  the  state  of  society,  which  can  accoui 
for  its  beginning  or  diffusion.     Thei 
was   no  power  on  earth   to  create   or 
uphold  such  a  system.     There  was  noth- 
ing congenial   with    it   in  Judaism, 
heathenism,  or  in  the  state  of  socici 
among  the  most  cultivated  communiti* 
If  you  study  the  religions,  governmcoi 
and  philosophical  systems  of  that 
you  will  discover  in  them  not  even 
leaning  towards  Christianity,     It  spi     ^ 
up  in  opposition  to  all,  making  no  com- 
promise with  human  prejudice  or  iias- 
sion  ;  and  it  sprung  up,  not  only  su| 
to  all,  but  possessing  at  its  very  Vh 
ning  a  perfection  \vnich  has  been  the 
admiration  of  ages,  and  which,  instead 
of  being  dimmed   by   time,  has   come 
forth   more   brightly,   in  proportion   ta 
the  progress  of  the  numan  mind. 
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\  know,  indeed,  that  at  the  origin  of 
|«Qrrtli^€>n,  the  old  heathen  worship 
I  hid  blkei  into  disrepute  among  th<; 
ild^tcncd  classes  through  the  Roman 
lire,  and  was  ijraduaJly  losing  its 
OQ  the  populace.  Accordingly, 
have  pretended  that  Christianity 
tirom  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  faith. 
Iii*^  15  not  true  ;  for  the  decline  of 
ms  was  the  product 
111  ^         y  adverse  to  the  orig- 

^stem  as  Christianity. 
\  monstrous  depravity 
_  led  multitudes  to  an 

J  scorn  of  rehgion  in  all  its  forms 
rcj^traints,    and    which    prepared 
111   exchange   their  old  worship 
*rri     Tr.>^srr    and   more    licentious 
nrpr^  icularly  for  the  mag- 

ci  j:  ,  Surely  this  corrup- 

tiOaal  manners,  this  wide- was  ting  moral 
ICfllilciice,  will  not  be  considered  by 
iD}r  i&  d  germ  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Another  principal  agent  in  loosening 
iie  iaaodations  of  the  old  systems  was 
fftSffifophy  — a  noble  effort,  indeed,  of 
thfi  hi  '     t,  but  one  which  did 

lOllt  the  way  for  Chris- 

riiaif)  I  r.L-  most  popular  systems  of 
pkfioiophy  at  the  birth  of  Christianity 
Wfrt  the  -— ■  ••  n1  and  the  Epicurean, 
tbe  Ibrroc  2i  turned  religion  into  1 

»|e*t   ■'■  ,*-   possibility  of  arriving  \ 

IS  tri:  ast  the  mind  on  an  ocean 

at  dt^^.^>  •  rv*gard  to  every  subject  of 
iM|Qiry ;  whilst  the  latter  placed  hap- 
|iac»«  in  ease,  inculcated  a  calm  indif- 
isimce  boUi  as  to  this  world  and  the 
ttst,  and  would  ha\'e  set  down  the 
CbrbtttA  doctrine  of  self  sacrifice,  of 
m&mt%  for  truth  and  duty,  as  absolute 
isaoitv^  Xow  I  ask  in  what  single 
^onil  oo  these  systems  touch  Chrtsli- 
•Lity,  or  what  impulse  could  they  have 
TTcn  to  its  invention?  There  was, 
ciccl  another  philosophical  sect  of  a 
5  ►L-Jcr  chiracter,  —  I  mean  the  Stoical 
Vt\s  mimtaioed  that  virtue  was  the 
•^jiTTr.r  i^ii'd,  and  it  certainly  nurtured 
•xae  nnn  and  lofty  spirits  amidst  the 
tepoclBni  which  then  ground  all  classes 
a  (he  duj^t  But  the  self-reliance, 
^mtaes^*  apathy,  and  pride  of  the 
5liiic,  hb  defiance  and  scorn  of  man- 
tad.  Kts  want  of  sympathy  with  human 
•iSai&j^.  .and  his  extravagant  exagger- 
m  hU  own  virtue,  placed  this 
to  lingular  opposition  to  Chris- 
ty; wo  that  our  religion  might  as 


soon  have  sprung  from  Scepticism  and 
Epicureanism,  as  from  Stoicism,  There 
was  another  system,  if  it  be  worthy  of 
the  name,  which  prevailed  in  Asia,  and 
was  not  unknown  to  the  Jews,  often 
called  the  oriental  philosophy.  But  this, 
though  certainly  an  improvement  on  the 
common  heathenism,  was  visionary  and 
mystical,  and  placed  happiness  m  an 
intuition  or  immediate  perception  of 
God,  which  was  to  be  gained  by  con* 
templation  -^wA  ecstasies,  by  emaciation 
of  the  body,  and  desertion  of  the  world. 
\  need  not  tell  you  how  infinitely  re- 
moved was  the  practical,  l>enevolent 
spirit  of  Christianity  from  this  spurious 
sanctity  and  profitless  enthusiasm.  I 
repeat  it,  then,  that  the  various  causes 
which  were  silently  operating  against 
the  established  heathen  systems  in  the 
time  of  Christ  had  no  tendency  to  sug- 

test  and  spread  such  a  religion  as  he 
rought,  but  were  as  truly  hostile  to  it 
as  the  worst  forms  of  headienism. 

We  cannot  find,  then,  the  origin  of 
Christianity  in  the  heathen  world.  Shall 
we  look  for  it  in  the  Jewish  ?  This  topic 
is  too  familiar  to  need  much  exposition- 
You  know  the  character,  feelings,  ex- 
pectations of  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  ;  and  you 
need  not  be  told  that  a  system  more 
opposed  to  the  Jewish  mind  than  l,hat 
which  he  taught  cannot  be  imagined. 
There  was  nothing  friendly  to  it  in  the 
soil  or  climate  of  Judea.  As  easily  might 
the  luxuriant  trees  of  our  forest  spring 
from  the  sands  of  an  Arabian  desert* 
There  was  never  perhaps  a  national 
character  so  deeply  stamped  as  the  Jew- 
ish. Ages  after  age^  of  unparalleled 
suffering  have  done  litde  to  wear  away 
its  indelible  features.  In  the  time  of 
Jesus  the  whole  influence  of  education 
and  religion  was  employed  to  fix  it  in 
every  member  of  the  state.  In  the 
bosom  of  this  community,  and  among 
its  humblest  classes,  sprung  up  Chris- 
tianitv,  —  a  religion  as  unfettered  by 
Jewish  prejudices,  as  untainted  by  the 
earthly,  narrow  views  of  the  age,  as  if  it 
had  come  from  another  world.  Judaism 
was  all  around  it,  but  did  not  mar  it  by 
one  trace,  or  sully  its  brightness  by  a 
single  breath.  Can  we  find,  then,  the 
cause  of  Christianity  in  the  Jewish  any 
more  than  in  the  heathen  worid  ? 

Christianity,  I  maintain,  Nvas  not  iK^ 
growth  of  any  of    the  circumsUuce^, 
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principles,  or  feelings  of  the  age  in 
which  it  appeared.  In  truth,  one  of  the 
ereat  distinctions  of  the  Gospel  is,  that 
It  did  not  grow.  The  conception  which 
filled  the  mind  of  Jesus,  of  a  religion 
more  spiritual,  generous,  comprehensive, 
and  unworldly  than  Judaism,  and  des- 
tined to  take  Its  place,  was  not  of  grad- 
ual formation.  We  detect  no  signs  of 
it,  and  no  efforts  to  realize  it,  before  his 
time  ;  nor  is  there  an  appearance  of  its 
havine  been  gradually  matured  by  Jesus 
himself.  Christianity  was  delivered  from 
the  first  in  its  full  proportions,  in  a  style 
of  singular  freedom  and  boldness,  and 
without  a  mark  of  painful  elaboration. 
This  suddenness  with  which  this  religion 
broke  forth,  this  maturity  of  the  system 
at  the  very  moment  of  its  birth,  this  ab- 
sence of  gradual  development,  seems  to 
me  a  strong  mark  of  its  divine  original. 
If  Christianity  be  a  human  invention, 
then  1  can  be  pointed  to  something  in 
the  history  of  the  age  which  impelled 
and  fitted  the  mind  of  its  author  to  its 
production  ;  then  I  shall  be  able  to  find 
some  germ  of  it,  some  approximation  to 
it,  in  the  state  of  things  amidst  which  it 
first  appeared.  How  was  it  that  from 
thick  darkness  there  burst  forth  at  once 
meridian  light .?  Were  I  told  that  the 
sciences  ot  the  civilized  world  had 
sprung  up  to  perfection  at  once,  amidst 
a  barbarous  horde,  I  should  pronounce  it 
incredible.  Nor  can  I  easily  believe  that 
Christianity,  —  the  religion  of  unbound- 
ed love,  a  religion  which  broke  down 
the  barrier  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  and 
the  barriers  between  nations,  which  pro- 
claimed one  Universal  Father,  which 
abolished  forms  and  substituted  the  wor- 
ship of  the  soul,  which  condemned  alike 
the  false  greatness  of  the  Roman  and 
the  false  holiness  of  the  Jew,  and  which 
taught  an  elevation  of  virtue  that  the 

f rowing  knowledge  of  succeeding  ages 
as  made  more  admirable,  —  I  say,  I 
cannot  easily  believe  that  such  a  religion 
wras  suddenly,  immediately  struck  out  by 
human  ingenuity,  among  a  people  dis- 
dnguished  by  bigotry  and  narrowness 
of  spirit,  by  superstitious  reliance  on 
outward  worship,  by  hatred  and  scorn 
of  other  nations,  and  by  the  proud,  im- 
patient hope  of  soon  bending  all  nations 
to  their  sway. 

Christianity,  I  repeat  it,  was  not  the 
growth  of  the  age  in  which  it  appeared. 
It  had  no  sympathy  with  that  age.     It 


was  the  echo  of  no  sect  or  people.  It 
stood  alone  at  the  moment  of  its  birth. 
It  used  not  a  word  of  conciliation.  It 
stooped  to  no  error  or  passion.  It  had 
its  own  tone,  —  the  tone  of  authority  and 
superiority  to  the  world.  It  struck  at 
the  root  of  what  was  everywhere  called 
glory,  reversed  the  judgments  of  all  for- 
mer ages,  passed  a  condemning  sentence 
on  the  idols  of  this  world's  admiration, 
and  held  forth,  as  the  perfection  of  hu- 
man nature,  a  spirit  of  love,  so  pure  and 
divine,  so  free  and  full,  so  mild  and  for- 
giving, so  invincible  in  fortitude  yet  so 
tender  in  its  sympathies,  that  even  now 
few  comprehend  it  in  its  extent  and 
elevation.  Such  a  religion  had  not  its 
origin  in  this  world. 

1  have  thus  sought  to  unfold  one  of 
the  evidences  of  Christianity.  Its  in- 
congruity with  the  age  of  its  birth,  its 
freedom  from  earthly  mixtures,  its  orig- 
inal, unborrowed,  solitary  greatness,  and 
the  suddenness  with  which  it  broke  forth 
amidst  the  general  gloom,  these  are  to 
me  strong  indications  of  its  divine  de- 
scent I  cannot  reconcile  them  with  a 
human  origin. 

II.  Having  stated  the  argument  in 
favor  of  Christianity,  derived  from  the 
impossibility  of  accounting  for  it  by  the 
state  of  the  world  at  the  time  of  its 
birth,  I  proceed,  in  the  second  place,  to 
observe  that  it  cannot  be  accounted  for 
by  any  of  the  motives  which  instigate 
men  to  the  fabrication  of  religions.  Its 
aims  and  objects  are  utterly  irreconcil- 
able with  imposture.  They  are  pure, 
lofty,  and  worthy  of  the  most  illustrious 
delegate  of  heaven.  This  argument  de- 
serves to  be  unfolded  with  some  par- 
ticularity. 

Men  act  from  motives.  The  invent- 
ors of  religions  have  purposes  to  answer 
by  them.  Some  systems  have  been 
framed  by  legislators  to  procure  rever- 
ence to  their  laws,  to  bow  the  minds  of 
the  people  to  the  civil  power ;  and  some 
have  been  forged  by  priests,  to  establish 
their  sway  over  the  multitude,  to  form 
themselves  into  a  dominant  caste,  and 
to  extort  the  wealth  of  the  industrious. 
Now,  I  affirm  that  Christianity  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  any  selfish,  ambitious, 
earthly  motive.  It  is  suited  to  no  pri- 
vate end.  Its  purpose  is  generous  and 
elevated,  and  thus  bears  witness  to  its 
heavenly  origin. 

The  great  object  which  has  seduced 
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pretend   lo  insptrntton^  and  to 
1  fal»e  religions.  h;vs  been   power, 
form    or    another, —  sometimes 
sometimes    spiritual. 
Is  Chnslianity  to  be 
'  Ifish  aim  ?    I  answer, 
thr  love  of  power  is 
charged  on  the 
1      Chrisiianity  is 
liiihcd  b>  nothing  more  than  by 
nest  enforcement  of  a  meek  and 
spiril,  and  by  its  uncompromis- 
nbaltoQ  of  that  pission  for  do- 
had  in  all  ages  made  the 
of  the  few,  and  had  been 
i-»  the  attribute  and  impulse 
greatest  minds.     Its  tone  on  this 
.rtrifial,  and  altogether  its 
-  none  had  felt  before, 
. ,  the  baseness  of  self- 
:hc  grandeur  of  that 
1  waives  every  mark  of 
it  it  miy  more  effectually 
,J        He   taught  this   les- 
Oi>£  a.ily  in  the  boldest  language, 
,  acconrnnodatinj*  himself  lo  the  cm- 
lltJcai  raodc  af  religious  instruction 
ient  in  the  East,  he  set  before  his 
pics  a  htilc  clnld  as  their  pattern, 
kttmself    Wished   their  feet.       His 
life   was  a  commentary   on   his 
ng.     Not  a  trace  of  the  passion 
rdisuT'-*'  ""  ^'^'\  sway  can  be  detected 
\  an  '  i  vcs  of  his  historians. 

rorc  . .  ^  ^  '^^c  of  supcriorit>%  ex- 
Do  nigns  of  homige,  coveted  no 
t |iteiitioiis«  resented  no  neglect.  He 
Sicoitfaged  the  ruler  who  prostrated 
lOMclf  ^forc  him  with  flattering  salu- 
laliDttJi,  bat  received  with  affection- 
rte  sec'tthrltty  the  penitent  who  bathed 
lib  !  her  tears.     He  lived  with 

Ik  .  lisciples  as  a  friend,  and 

abed  ift^ir  with  all  ranks  of  the  com- 
«Utfty.  He  placed  himself  in  the  way 
if  tcofn,  anrJ      '  1  to  meet  a  death 

aore  i^uited  ^  ithcr  imaginable 

ffem  to  cnUiu  ;  uaiuy  on  his  name. 
Stronger  marks  of  an  infinite  superiority 
1%  vftil  the  world  calls  glory  cannot  be 
^     ^  than  we  meet  in  tnc  history  of 


1  kive  named  two  kinds  of  power,  po* 
Iticd  axid  spiritual,  as  the  ordinary  ob- 
JKI»  of  false  rcligtoos,  I  wish  to  show 
iw  laoce  psutiaSarly  the  elevation  of 
UBisdmity  above  these  aims.  That 
Ike  fo^pei  wau  not  framed  for  political 
"^  is  too  pUin  to  require  proof; 


but  its  peculiarity  in  this  respect  is  not 
sufficiently  considered.  In  ancient  times 
religion  was  everywhere  a  national  con- 
cern-  In  Judea  the  union  between  re- 
ligion and  government  was  singularly 
close  ;  and  political  sovereignty  was  one 
of  the  chief  splendors  with  waich  the  Jew- 
ish imagination  had  surrounded  the  ex- 
pected Messiah-  That  in  such  an  age 
and  country  a  religion  should  arise 
which  hardly  seems  to  know  that  gov- 
ernment exists  ;  which  makes  no  refer- 
ence to  it  except  in  a  few  general  incul- 
cations of  obedience  to  the  civil  powers : 
which  says  not  a  word  nor  throws  out 
a  hint  of  allying  itself  with  the  state  ; 
which  assumes  to  itself  no  control  of 
political  affairs,  and  intermeddles  with 
no  public  concerns  ;  which  has  no  ten- 
dency, however  indirect,  to  accumulate 
power  in  particular  hands  ;  which  pro- 
vides no  form  of  national  worship  as  a 
substitute  for  those  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  destroy  ;  and  which  treats  the 
distinctions  of  rank  and  office  as  worth- 
less in  comparison  with  moral  influence 
and  an  unostentatious  charity ;— that 
such  a  religion  should  spring  up  in  such 
a  stale  of  the  world  is  a  remarkable  fact 
We  here  see  a  broad  line  between  Chris- 
tianity and  other  systems,  and  a  striking 
proof  of  its  origfnality  and  elevation. 
Other  systems  were  framed  for  commu- 
nities ;  Christianity  approached  men  as 
individuals.  It  proposed,  not  the  glory 
of  the  slate*  but  the  perfection  of  the 
individual  mind.  So  far  from  being 
contrived  to  build  up  political  power, 
Christianity  tends  to  reduce  and  gradu- 
ally to  supplant  it,  by  teaching  men  to 
substitute  the  sway  of  truth  and  love  for 
menace  and  force ^  by  spreading  through 
all  ranks  a  feeling  of  brotherhood  alto- 
gether opposed  to  the  spirit  of  domina- 
tion, and  by  establishing  principles  which 
nourish  self-respect  in  every  human  be- 
ing, and  teach  the  obscurest  to  look  with 
an  undazzled  eye  on  the  most  powerful 
of  their  race. 

Christianity  bears  no  mark  of  the 
hands  of  a  politician.  One  of  its  main 
purposes  is  to  extinguish  the  very  spirit 
which  the  ambitious  statesman  most 
anxiously  cherishes,  and  on  which  he 
founds  nis  success.  It  proscribes  a 
narrow  patriotism,  shows  no  mercy  to 
the  spirit  of  conquest,  requires  its  disci- 
ples to  love  other  countries  as  ini\Y  '^ 
their  own,  and  enjoins  a  spirit  ot  p^sicfc 
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and  forbeanuice  in  language  so  broad 
i^and  earnest,  that  not  a  few  of  its  profes- 
Dfs  consider  war  in  every  shape  and 
fllfider  all  circumstances  as  a  crime.    The 
hostility  between  Christianity  and  all  the 
political  maxims  of  that  age  cannot  easily 
be  comprehended  at  the  present  day.  No 
[doctrines  were  then  so  rooted  as  that  con- 
jlquest  was  the  chief  interest  of  a  nation, 
land  that  an  exclusive  patriotism  was  the 
\  first  and  noblest  of  social  \irt«es,    Chris- 
[tianity,  m  loosening  the  tic  which  bound 
I  man  to  the  state,  tliat  it  might  connect 
iliim  with  his  race,  opposed  itself  to  what 
IWas  deemed  the   vital  principle  of  na- 
tional  .safety   and  grandeur,  and   com- 
menced a  political  revolution  as  original 
and  unsparing  as  the  religious  and  moral 
I  reform  at  which  it  aimed, 

Christianity,  then,  was  not  framed  for 
Ipolitical  purposes.  Ikit  1  shall  be  asked 
f  whether  it  stands  equally  clear  of  the 
charge  of  being  intended  to  accumulate 
[spiritual  power.  Some  may  ask,  whether 
fits  Founder  was  not  instigated  by  the 
Ipassion  for  religious  domination, — 
Iwhether  he  did  not  aim  to  subdue  men's 
itninds,  to  dictate  to  the  faith  of  the 
[world,  to  make  himself  the  leader  of  a 
[spreading  sectt  to  stamp  his  name  as  a 
lj>rophet  on  human  history^  and  thus  to 
Esecure  the  prostration  of  multitudes  to 
Ihis  will,  more  abject  and  entire  than 
[itings  and  conquerors  can  achieve  ? 

To  this  I  might  reply  by  what  I  have 
Ltaid  of  the  character  of  Jesus,  and  of 
I  the  spirit  of  his  religion.     It   is   plain 
Ithat  the  Founder  of  Christianity  had  a 
[perception  quite  peculiar  to  himself  of 
[the   moral   beauty  and   greatness  of  a 
^disinterested,  meek,  and  self-sacrificing 
I  spirit ;  and  such  a  person  was  not  likely 
I  to  meditate  the  subjugation  of  the  world 
I  to  himselL    But,  leaving  this  topic,   I 
observe  that,  on  examining  Christianity, 
I  we  discover  none  of  the  features  of  a 
)  religion  framed  for  spiritual  domination. 
j  One  of  the  infallible  marks  of  such  a 
system  is,  that   it  makes  some  terms 
I  with   the    passions    and    prejudices  of 
men.     U  does    not  —  cannot — provoke 
and  ally  against  itself  all  the  powers, 
whether  civil  or  religious,  of  the  worlds 
Christianity  was  throughout  uncompro- 
mising and  exasperating,  and  threw  it- 
self in  the  way  of  hatred  and  scorn. 
•  Such  a  system  was  any  thing  but   a 
'  scheme  for  seizing  the  spiritual  empire 
of  the  world. 


There  is  another  mark  of  a  relido 
which  springs  from  the  love  of  spirits 
dominalion.  It  infuses  a  servile  spin 
Its  author,  desirous  to  stamp  his  na 
and  image  on  his  followers  has  an  int< 
est  in  curbing  the  free  action  of  ihd 
minds,  imposes  on  them  arbitrary  i 
trines,  fastens  on  them  badges  whrd 
may  separate  them  from  ot tiers,  as 
besets  them  with  rules,  forms,  and  dil 
tinctive  observances,  which  may  per] 
ually  remind  them  of  their  rclat/ 
their  chief.  Now  I  see  nothil 
Christianity  of  this  enslaving 
tion.  It  has  but  one  aim,  which 
to  exalt  its  teacher,  but  to  impr 
disciple  ;  not  to  fasten  Christ's  name  i 
mankind,  but  to  breathe  into  ihcm 
spirit  of  universal  love.  Christianity  j 
not  a  religion  of  forms-  It  has  but  ti 
ceremonies,  as  simple  as  they  are 
pressive  ;  and  these  hold  so  subordic 
a  place  in  the  New  Testament  that  sod 
of  the  best  Christians  question  or  deij 
their  permanent  obligation.  Neither! 
it  a  narrow  creed,  or  a  mass  of  doctrines 
which  find  no  support  in  our  ratioQ  ' 
nature.  It  may  be  summed  up  in  a  fcj 
great,  universal,  immutable  principll 
which  reason  and  conscience,  as  far  j 
they  are  unfolded,  adopt  and  rejo 
as  their  own  everlasting  laws,  and  1 
open  perpetually  enlarging  views  \ 
mind  As  far  as  I  am  a  Christian,  I  \ 
free.  My  religion  lays  on  me  not 
chain.  It  does  not  prescribe  a  cert^ 
range  for  my  mind  beyond  which  nothiij 
can  be  learned.  It  speaks  of  God  as  ti* 
Universal  Father,  and  sends  me  to  i 
his  works  for  instruction,  It  docs 
hem  me  round  with  a  mechanical  rit 
does  not  enjoin  forms,  attitudes, 
hours  of  prayer^  does  not  descend 
details  of  dress  and  food,  docs  not 
on  me  one  outward  badge.  It  teaCD 
and  enkindles  love  to  God,  but  con 
mands  no  precise  expressions  of  this 
sentiment.  It  prescribes  prayer;  bul 
lays  the  chief  stress  on  the  prayer  of 
the  closet,  and  treats  all  worship  as 
worthless  but  that  of  the  mind  and 
heart.  It  teaches  us  to  do  good,  but 
leaves  us  to  devise  for  ourselves  the 
means  by  which  we  may  best  serve 
mankind.  In  a  word,  the  whole 
ion  of  Christ  may  be  summed  up  in  i 
love  of  God  and  of  mankind,  and 
leaves  the  individual  to  cherish  and 
express  this  spirit  by  the  methods  mt>st 
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with  his  own  condition  and 
fGCsHar  mind  Ctirifitianity  is  eminently 
Aft  feH;^^n  r»f  freedom.  The  views 
•bkf*  iv^  paj*enLil,  impartial, 

nbtt  >  of  Cod,  and  of  the 

rii;Ut    of    every  huniaii    bein^   to 
into  his  will,  and  its  inculcations 
forbearatice,  and  mutual  re- 
C3»ntribute   alike   to    freedom   of 
It  and  c    '  !' nt  of  the  heart. 

it    C  V  lays  on  me  no 

It   Ls  .lUN  MiiJit^  but  a  contriv- 
fur  sipiritual  dominatton. 

;ivv  .  ,•  "t-T^   J  shall  be  told  that 
v  its  history,  has 

I' ,  JjIc  title  of  a  re- 

ol  MbertY.     i  shall  be  told  that  no 
off  hea^llicoism  ever  weighed  more 
fcivcljr  on  men's  souls  ;    that  the 
Julian  ministry  has  trained  tyrants, 
liBV«  tortured,  now  the  bocfy  with  | 
""ai  fire  and  now  the  mind  with  the  | 
€>f  fiercer  flames,  and  who  have 
and   punished  free  thought 
Ifce  speech  as  the  worst  of  crimes. 
fio  disposition  to  soften  the  feat- 
of  jpjrtestly  oppression  ;  but  I  say, 
Bl  Chriiiuanity  be  made  to  answer 
it     Oiristlaiiity  gives  its  ministers 
A  power.     They  have  usurped  it 
„  &ce  oi  the  sternest  prohibitions, 
m  opiposition  to  the  whole  spirit  of 
'  Master.     Christianity  institutes  no 
in  the   original  and  proper 
of  that  word.    It  has  not  the  name 
^  officers  ;  nor  does  it 
ler  a  t  priestly  power.     It 

p  I  men  with   peculiar 

fcty*  .-  -  to  their  intercessions 

■fiecial  laiiucnce  over  God,  or  aus- 
SQ0Uij(  \ht  i,ai%^tton  of  the  private 
Qtrtstian  on  ccrcmunics  which  they 
liooie  can  administer,  Jesus,  indeed,  ap- 
|Biac«d  twelv.^  ..  .  -  'i.ite  disciples 
to  k  the  grt-i  ^f  propagat- 

1^^  kit   religi^^M      ...l    i^jtiiin^  can   be 
"ter   than   their  o^ce.     They  went 
tsi  inakc  kno^^"  ti.r.*.,.^)^  all  nations 


re  and  teach- 

(I  J    this   truth 

and  without  reserve, 
it  as  a  mystery  to  a 
d  them  in  their 
.  whose  direction 
if  WIS  to  be  trnpaj-tcd  to  others.     They 
QEMuniitticited  it  to  the  whole  body  of 
10  be  their  equal  and  common 
ititf,  thus  »ectirin^  to  all  the  invalu- 
fi^Ks  ol  the  mina     It  is  true,  ihey 


appointed  ministers  or  teachers  in  the  va- 
rious congregations  which  they  formed ; 
and  in  that  early  age.  when  the  religion 
was  new  and  unknown,  and  when  oral 
teaching  was  the  only  mode  of  com- 
municaling  it,  there  seems  to  hav^e  been 
no  way  for  its  diffusion  but  this  appoint- 
ment of  the  most  enlightened  di.sciples 
to  the  work  of  instruction.  But  the 
New  Testament  nowhere  intimates  that 
these  men  were  to  monopolize  the  priv- 
ilege of  studying  their  religion  or  of 
teaching  it  to  others.  Not  a  single  man 
can  claim  under  Christianity  the  right  to 
intcrpa't  it  exclusively,  or  to  impose  his 
interpretation  on  his  brethren.  The 
Christian  minister  enjoys  no  nearer  ac- 
cess to  God,  and  no  promise  of  more 
immediate  illumination,  than  other  men- 
He  is  not  intrusted  with  the  Christian 
records  more  than  they,  and  by  these 
records  it  is  both  their  right  and  duty  to 
tr\'  his  instructions.  I  have  here  pointed 
out  a  noble  peculiarity  of  Christianity, 
It  is  the  religion  of  liberty.  It  is  in  no 
dc^ec  tainted  with  the  passion  for  spirit- 
ual power.  *'  Call  no  man  master,  for  ye 
are  all  brethren/*  is  its  free  and  gener- 
ous inculcation,  and  to  every  form  of 
freedom  it  is  a  friend  and  defence. 

We  have  seen  that  Christianity  is  not 
to  be  traced  to  the  love  of  power,  that 
master  passion  in  the  authors  of  false 
religions-  1  add^  that  no  other  object  of 
a  selfish  nature  could  have  led  to  ils  in- 
vention. The  Gospel  is  not  of  this 
world.  At  the  lime  of  ils  origin  no  in- 
genuity could  have  brought  it  to  bear 
on  any  private  or  worldly  interest.  Its 
spirit  is  self 'denial  Wealth,  ease,  and 
honor  it  counts  among  the  chief  perils 
of  life,  and  it  insists  on  no  duty  more 
earnestly  than  on  that  of  putting  them 
to  hazard  and  casting  them  from  us  if 
the  cause  of  truth  and  humanity  so  re- 
quire. And  these  maxims  were  not 
mere  speculations  or  rhetorical  common- 
places in  the  times  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles.  The  first  propagators  of 
Christianity  were  called  upon  to  prac- 
tise what  they  preached,  to  forego  every 
interest  on  its  account.  They  could  not 
but  foreknow  that  a  religion  so  uncom- 
promising and  pure  would  array  against 
them  the  world.  They  did  not  merely 
take  the  chance  of  sufferings  but  were 
sure  that  the  whole  weight  of  scorn, 
pain  and  worldly  persecution  would  de- 
scend on  ihc'ir  hcids    How  inexpVvcabXt , 
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then,  is  Christianity  by  any  selfish  ob- 
ject or  any  low  aim  ! 

The  Gospel  has  but  one  object,  and 
that  too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  In  read- 
ing the  New  Testament,  we  see  the 
greatest  simplicity  of  aim.  .There  is  no 
lurking  purpose,  no  by-end,  betraying 
itself  through  attempts  to  disguise  it. 
A  perfect  singleness  of  design  runs 
through  the  records  of  the  religion,  and 
is  no  mean  evidence  of  their  truth. 
This  end  of  Christianity  is  the  moral 
perfection  of  the  human  soul.  It  aims 
and  it  tends,  in  all  its  doctrines,  pre- 
cepts, and  promises,  to  rescue  men 
from  the  power  of  moral  evil ;  to  unite 
them  to  God  by  filial  love,  and  to  one 
another  in  the  bonds  of  brotherhood; 
to  inspire  them  with  a  philanthropy  as 
meek  and  unconc[uerable  as  that  of 
Christ ;  and  to  kmdle  intense  desire, 
hope,  and  pursuit  of  celestial  and  im- 
mortal virtue 

And  now,  I  ask,  what  is  the  plain 
inference  from  these  views  ?  If  Chris- 
tianity can  be  traced  to  no  selfish  or 
worldly  motive,  —  if  it  was  framed,  not 
for  dominion,  not  to  compass  any  pri- 
vate purpose,  but  to  raise  men  above 
themselves,  and  to  conform  them  to 
God,  —  can  we  help  pronouncing  it  wor- 
thy of  God  }  Ana  to  whom  but  to  God 
can  we  refer  its  origin  ?  Ought  we  not 
to  recognize  in  the  first  propagators 
of  such  a  faith  the  holiest  of  men,  the 
friends  of  their  race,  and  the  messen- 
gers of  Heaven }  Christianity,  from 
Its  very  nature,  repels  the  charge  of 
imposture.  It  carries  in  itself  the  proof 
of  pure  intention.  Bad  men  could  not 
have  conceived  it,  much  less  have 
adopted  it,  as  the  great  object  of  their 
lives.  The  supposition  of  selfish  men 
giving  up  every  private  interest  to  spread 
a  system  which  condemned  themselves, 
and  which  tended  only  to  purify  man- 
kind, is  an  absurdity  as  gross  as  can 
be  found  in  the  most  irrational  faith. 
Christianity,  therefore,  when  tried  by 
its  motives,  approves  itself  to  be  of 
God. 

III.  I  now  proceed  to  another  and 
very  important  ground  of  my  belief  in 
the  divine  origin  of  Christianity.  Its 
truth  was  attested  by  miracles.  Its  first 
teachers  proved  themselves  the  minis- 
ters of  God  by  supernatural  works. 
They  did  what  man  cannot  do,  what 
bore  the  impress  of  a  divine  power,  and 


what  thus  sealed  the  divinity  of  their 
mission.  A  religion  so  attested  must 
be  true.  This  topic  is  a  great  one,  and 
I  ask  your  patient  attention  to  it. 

I  am  aware  that  a  strong  prejudice 
exists  in  some  minds  against  the  kind 
of  evidence  which  I  have  now  adduced. 
Miracles  seem  to  them  to  carry  a  con- 
futation in  themselves.  The  presump)- 
tion  against  them  seems  next  to  infinite. 
In  this  respect,  the  present  times  differ 
from  the  past.  There  have  been  ages 
when  men  believed  any  thing  and  every 
thing;  and  the  more  monstrous  the 
story,  the  more  eagerly  was  it  received 
by  the  credulous  multitude.  In  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  men  have  come 
to  see  that  most  of  the  prodigies  and 
supernatural  events  in  which  their  fore- 
fathers believed  were  fictions  of  fancy, 
or  fear,  or  imposture.  The  light  of 
knowledge  has  put  to  flight  the  ghosts 
and  witches  which  struck  terror  into 
earlier  times.  We  now  know  that  not  a 
few  of  the  appearances  in  the  heavens 
which  appalled  nations,  and  were  inter- 
preted as  precursors  of  divine  ven- 
geance, were  natural  effects.  We  have 
kamed,  too,  that  a  highly  excited  im- 
agination can  work  some  of  the  cures 
once  ascribed  to  magic ;  and  the  lesson 
taught  us  by  these  natural  solutions  of 
apparent  miracles  is,  that  accounts  of 
supernatural  events  are  to  be  sifted 
with  great  jealousy  and  received  with 
peculiar  care. 

But  the  result  of  this  new  light 
thrown  on  nature  and  history  is,  that 
some  are  disposed  to  discredit  all  mira- 
cles indiscriminately.  So  many  having 
proved  groundless,  a  sweeping  sentence 
of  condemnation  is  passea  on  all.  The 
human  mind,  by  a  natural  reaction,  has 
passed  from  extreme  credulousness  to 
the  excess  of  incredulity.  Some  pner- 
sons  are  even  hardy  enough  to  deride 
the  very  idea  of  a  miracle.  They  pro- 
nounce the  order  of  natur5  something 
fixed  and  immutable,  and  all  suspen- 
sions of  it  incredible.  This  prejudice, 
for  such  it  is,  seems  to  deserve  particu- 
lar attention;  for,  until  it  is  removed 
the  evidences  of  Christian  miracles  will 
have  little  weight.  Let  us  examine  it 
patiently  and  impartially. 

The  sceptic  tells  me  that  the  order 
of  nature  is  fixed.  I  ask  him,  By  whom 
or  by  what  is  it  fixed  ?  By  an  iron  fate } 
—  by  an  inflexible  necessity  ?   l>ot%  not 
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itnre  bear  ihe  sigiiatures  of  an  mtelli- 
:nt  Cause  ?     Does  not  the   ver>'  idea 
its  order  imply  an  ordaining  or  dis- 
isin;^  Mind  ?     Does  not  the  universe, 
more  it  is  explored,  bear  increasing 
stimony  to  a  Being  superior  to  itself  t 
hen  the  order  of  nature  is  fixed  by  a 
ill    which    can    reverse   it.      Tlien   a 
jwcr  equal  to  miracles  exists.     Then 
trdtclcs  are  not  incredible. 
It   may  be  replied,  that   God  indeed 
\H  work  miracles,  but  that  he  wiii  not, 
c  will  not  ?     And  how  does  the  seep- 
ic  know  this?     Has  God  so  told  him? 
is  Unffua^e  does  not  become  a  being 
[f  limited  £aculties  ;    and  the  pre- 
uousness  which  thus  makes  laws 
Creator,  and  restricts  his  agency 
parttcular  modes,  is  as  lit de  the  spirit 
true  philosophy  as  of  religion. 
The  sceptic  sees  nothing  in  miracles 
ut   ground  of    offence.     To   me,  they 
lo  involve  in  their  very  nature  a 
li  so  great,  so  vital,  that  1  am  not 
reconciled   lo   them,  but  am   dis- 
to  receive  joyfully  any  sufficient 
:s  of  t!ieir  having  been  performed, 
sceptic,  no  principle  is  so  impor- 
ajs   the    uniformity  of   nature,   the 
instancy  of  its  laws.     To  me,  there  is 
vastly  higher  truth,  to  which  miracles 
;ar  witness,  and  to  which  I  welcome 
aid.     What  I  wish  chiefly  to  know 
Is,  that  mind  is  the  supreme  power  in 
[Ihe  universe ;  that  matter  is  its  instru- 
\ti\l  and  slave;  that  there  is  a  wilt  to 
hich  nature  can  offer  no  obstruction  i 
X  God  is  unshackled  by  the   laws  of 
universe,  and  controls  them  at  his 
pleasure.     This  absolute  sovereignty  of 
ihc   Divine  Mind  over  the  universe  is 
the    only  foundation   of   hope   for   the 
triumph  of  the  human  mind  over  mat- 
ter, over  physical    influences,  over  im- 
pcricction  and  death.     Now,  it  is  plain 
that  the  strong  impressions  which   we 
receive   through    the   senses   from    the 
material  creation,  joined  to  our  experi- 
iccof  its  regularity,  and  to  our  instinc- 
vc   tryst   in   its  future  uniformity,  do 
'obscure    this    supremacy   of    God,    do 
leiDpt  us  to  a-scribe  a  kind  of  omnipo- 
tence to  nature's  laws,  and  to  limit  our 
hopes  to  the  good  which  is  promised  by 
these.     There  b  a  strong  tendency  in 
to  attach  the  idea  of  necessity  to 
unchanging  regularity  of  operation, 
'  to  imagine  bounds  to  a  being  who 
eepe  one  imdeviating  path,  or  wbo  re* 


peats  himself  perpetually.  Hence  I  say 
that  1  rejoice  in  miracles.  They  show 
and  assert  the  supremacy  of  mind  in 
the  universe.     They  manifest  a  spiritual 

EDwer  which  is  in  no  degree  enthralled 
y  the  laws  of  matter.  1  rejoice  in 
these  witnesses  to  so  great  a  truth.  I 
rejoice  in  whatever  proves  that  this 
order  of  nature,  which  so  often  weighs 
on  me  as  a  chain,  and  which  contains 
no  promise  of  my  perfection,  is  not 
supreme  and  immutal>le,  and  that  the 
Creator  is  not  restricted  to  the  narrow 
modes  of  operation  with  which  1  am 
most  familian 

Perhaps  the  form  in  which  the  objec- 
tion to  miracles  is  most  frequently  ex- 
pressed is  the  following:  "  It  is  deroga- 
tory,'* says  the  sceptic,  **  to  the  perfect 
wisdom  of  God,  to  suppose  him  to  break 
in  upon  the  order  of  his  own  works.  It 
is  only  the  unskilful  artist  who  is 
obliged  to  thrust  his  band  into  the 
machine  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
its  defects,  and  of  giving  it  a  new  im- 
pulse by  an  immediate  agency,"  To  this 
objection  1  reply  that  it  proceeds  on  false 
ideas  of  God  and  of  the  creation,  (iod 
is  not  an  artist,  but  a  moral  Parent  and 
Governor  ;  nor  is  the  creation  a  machine. 
If  it  were,  it  might  be  urged  with  greater 
speciousness  that  miracles  cannot  be 
needed  or  required  One  of  the  most 
striking  views  of  the  creation  is  the  con- 
trast or  opposition  of  the  elements  of 
which  it  consists.  It  includes  not  only 
matter  but  mind,  —  not  only  life!es,s  and 
unconscious  masses,  but  rational  beings, 
free  agents ;  and  tliese  are  its  noblest 
parts  and  ultimate  objects.  The  mate- 
rial universe  was  framed  not  for  itself, 
but  for  these.  Its  order  was  not  ap* 
pointed  for  its  own  sake,  but  to  instruct 
and  improve  a  higher  rank  of  beings,  the 
intelligent  offspring  of  God  ;  and  when- 
ever a  departure  from  this  order,  —  that 
is.  whenever  miraculous  agency  can  con- 
tribute to  the  growth  and  perfection  of 
his  intelligent  creatures.^ it  is  demand- 
ed by  his  wisdom,  goodness,  and  all  his 
attributes.  If  the  Supreme  Being  pro- 
posed only  such  ends  as  mechanism  can 
produce,  then  He  might  have  framed  a 
machinery  so  perfect  and  sure  as  to 
need  no  sus|>ension  of  its  ordinar)^  move- 
ments. But  He  has  an  incomparably 
nobler  end.  His  great  purpose  is  to 
educate,  to  rescue  from  evil,  to  carry  for- 
ward for  ever  the  free,  rational  mind  or 
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soul ;  and  who  that  understands  what  a 
free  mind  is,  and  what  a  variety  of  teach- 
ing and  discipline  it  requires,  will  pre- 
sume to  affirm  that  no  lights  or  aids  but 
such  as  come  to  it  through  an  invariable 
order  of  nature,  are  necessary  to  unfold 
it? 

Much  of  the  difficulty  in  rej^ard  to 
miracles,  as  I  apprehend,  would  be  re- 
moved if  we  were  to  consider  more  par- 
ticularly that  the  chief  distinction  of 
intelligent  beings  is  moral  freedom,  the 
power  of  determining  themselves  to  evil 
as  well  as  good,  and  consequently  the 
power  of  involving  themselves  in  great 
misery.  When  God  made  man,  He  framed 
not  a  machine,  but  a  free  being,  who  was 
to  rise  or  fall  according  to  his  use  or 
abuse  of  his  powers.  This  capacity,  at 
once  the  most  glorious  and  the  most 
fearful  which  we  can  conceive,  shows  us 
how  the  human  race  may  have  come  into 
a  condition  to  which  the  illumination  of 
nature  was  inadequate.  In  truth,  the 
more  we  consider  the  freedom  of  intelli- 
gent beings,  the  more  we  shall  question 
the  possibility  of  establishing  an  un- 
changeable order  which  will  meet  fully 
all  their  wants  ;  for  such  beings,  having 
of  necessity  a  wide  range  of  action,  may 
bring  themselves  into  a  vast  variety  of 
conditions,  and  of  course  may  come  to 
need  a  relief  not  contained  in  the  re- 
sources of  nature.  The  history  of  the 
human  race  illustrates  these  truths.  At 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  hu- 
man family  were  plunged  into  gross  and 
debasing  error,  and  the  light  of  nature 
had  not  served  for  ages  to  guide  them 
back  to  truth.  Philosophy  had  done  its 
best,  and  failed.  A  new  element,  a  new 
power,  seems  to  have  been  wanting  to 
the  progress  of  the  race.  That  in  such 
an  exigence  miraculous  aid  should  be 
imparted  accords  with  our  best  views  of 
God.  I  repeat  it, — were  men  mechanical 
beings,  an  undeviating  order  of  nature 
might  meet  all  their  wants.  They  are 
free  beings,  who  bear  a  moral  relation  to 
God,  and  as  such  may  need,  and  are 
worthy  of,  a  more  vanous  and  special 
care  than  is  extended  over  the  irrational 
creation. 

When  I  examine  nature,  I  see  reasons 
for  believing  that  it  was  not  intended  by 
God  to  be  the  only  method  of  instruct- 
ing and  improving  mankind.  I  see  rea- 
sons, as  I  think,  why  its  order  or  regular 
course  should  be  occasionally  suspended, 


and  why  revelation  should  be  joined  to 
it  in  the  work  of  carrying  forward  the 
race.  1  can  offer  only  a  kw  considera- 
tions on  this  point,  but  they  seem  to  me 
worthy  of  serious  attention.  The  first 
is,  that  a  fixed,  invariable  order  of  nat- 
ure does  not  give  us  some  views  of  God 
which  are  of  great  interest  and  impor- 
tance, or  at  least  it  does  not  give  them 
with  that  distinctness  which  we  all  de- 
sire. It  reveals  him  as  the  Universal 
Sovereign  who  provides  for  the  whole  or 
for  the  general  weal,  but  not,  with  suffi- 
cient clearness,  as  a  tender  father,  in- 
terested in  the  individual.  I  see,  in 
this  fixed  order,  his  care  of  the  race, 
but  not  his  constant,  boundless  concern 
for  myself.  Nature  speaks  of  a  general 
divinity,  not  of  the  friend  and  benefactor 
of  each  living  soul.  This  is  a  necessary 
defect  attending  an  inflexible,  unvary- 
ing administration  by  general  laws ;  and 
it  seems  to  require  that  God,  to  carry 
forward  the  race,  should  reveal  himself 
by  some  other  manner  than  by  general 
laws.  No  conviction  is  more  important 
to  human  improvement  than  that  of 
God's  paternal  interest  in  every  human 
being;  and  how  can  He  communicate 
this  persuasion  so  effectually  as  by 
suspending  nature's  order,  to  teach, 
through  an  inspired  messenger,  his  pa- 
ternallove  ? 

My  second  remark  is,  that,  whilst 
nature  teaches  many  important  lessons, 
it  is  not  a  direct,  urp^ent  teacher.  Its 
truths  are  not  prominent,  and  conse- 
ouently  men  may  neglect  it,  and  place 
tnemselves  beyond  its  influence.  For 
example,  nature  holds  out  the  doctrine 
of  One  God,  but  does  not  compel  atten- 
tion to  it.  God's  name  is  not  written  in 
the  sky  in  letters  of  light  which  all  na- 
tions must  read,  nor  sounded  abroad  in 
a  voice  deep  and  awful  as  thunders,  so 
that  all  must  hear.  Nature  is  a  gentle  — 
I  had  almost  said  a  reserved  —  teacher, 
demanding  patient  thought  in  the  learner, 
and  may  therefore  be  unheeded.  Men 
may  easily  shut  their  ears  and  harden 
their  hearts  against  its  testimony  to  God. 
Accordingly  we  learn  that,  at  Christ's 
coming,  almost  all  nations  had  lost  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  glory  of  the  Crea- 
tor, and  given  themselves  up  to  gross 
superstitions.  To  such  a  condition  of 
the  world  nature's  indirect  and  unim- 
posing  mode  of  instruction  is  not  fitted, 
and  Sius  it  furnishes  a  reason  for  a 
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m-re  immediate  and  impressive  teach- 
In  such  a  season  of  moral  dark- 
r,t:>6,  was  it  not  worthy  of  God  to  kindle 
another  and  more  quickeninj^:  beam  ? 
\\.  ii.  n  iHe  long-repeated  and  almost 
I  r  ajs   language  of  creation  was 

ri  .  :  j,  was  it  unworthy  of  Ciod  lo 
speak  with  a  new  and  more  startling 
voice  ?  What  fitter  method  was  there 
n^^  those  w^hom  nature  s  quiet 
>  could  not  teach>  than  to  in- 
tc^rrupt  itit  usual  course  ? 

I   proceed  to  another  reason  for  ex- 

;«•<  tit^g  revelation  to  be  added  to  the 

\\i\\\  of  nature,      Nature,  1   have  said* 

.^  not  a  direct  or  urt^ent  teacher,  and 

rricn  xtiA'i  place  themselves  beyond  its 

vaicc.     1  saVt  thirdly,  that  there  is  one 

^reat   point,  on   which   we   are   deeply 

-  -.:^,,..,|  to  know  the  truth,  and  which 

ight  so  indistinctly  by  nature* 

I    however  disposed  to  Iearn» 

\>y  that  lij^ht  alone   obtain  lull 

iiun.     What,  let  me  ask,  is  the 

Buestion   in  which   each   man  has  the 

Deepest  interest?     It  is  this:    Arc  we 

Jive  again,  or  is  this  life  all  ?     Docs 

flhc  principle  of  thought  perish  with  the 

body,   or  does  it  survive  ?      And  if  it 

aurvive,  where  ?  how  ?   in  what  condi- 

I  ?    under  what  law  ?     There  is  an 

bward  voice  which  speaks  of  judgment 

'tocotDC.     Will  judgment  indeed  come? 

md  if  so»  what  award  may  we  hope  or 

Ittr?     The  future  state  of  man,  —  this 

it  tlie  great  question  forced  on  us  by 

changing  life  and  by  approaching 

1  will  not  say  that  on  this  topic 

n.r..*vs  i^o  light     I  think  it  does  ; 

tad  t  rontinually  ^ows  brigliter 

ID    L.-    i        i ->3C    eyes    revelation    has 

csQChed  and  made  strong  to  see.     But 

agbore  sdone  does  not  meet  our  wants. 

1  might  prove  this  by  referring  you  to 

1^   ages  preceding  Christ,   when    the 

aaxioiita  spirit  of  man  constantly  soug))t 

to  pcfietrate    the    ^loom    beyond    the 

IFtvie,  —  when  imagmation  and  philoso- 

pkjf  alike  plunged  into  the  future,  but 

ing-place.     But  every  man 

^   leh  lo  nature  as  his  only 

Br,    lie    must  wander  in  doubt  as  to 

life  to  come.     Where  but  from  (iod 

can  I  Icam  my  destination  ?     I 

]flk  St  the  mouth  of  the  tomb  for  intelli- 

gcice   of  the   departed,  and  the   tomb 

glie*  me  do  reply.     I  examine  the  vari- 

iOA  rcgioot  of  nature,  but  I  can  discover 

\  for  restoring  the  mouldering 


body,  and  no  sign  or  track  of  the  spirit's 
ascent  to  another  sphere.  1  see  the 
need  of  a  power  atx»ve  nature  to  restore 
or  perpetuate  life  after  deatri ;  and  if 
(iod  intended  to  give  assurance  of  this 
life,  I  see  not  how  He  can  do  it  but  by 
supernatural  teaching,  ^ — by  a  miraculous 
revelation.  Miracles  are  the  appropri- 
ate, and  would  seem  to  be  the  only,  mode 
of  placing  beyond  doubt  man's  future 
and  immortal  being;  and  no  miracles 
can  be  conceived  so  peculiarly  adapted 
to  this  end  as  tite  very  ones  which  hold 
the  highest  place  in  Christianity,  -^  1 
mean  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  and, 
still  more,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus* 
No  man  will  deny  that,  of  all  truths,  a 
future  state  is  most  strengthening  to 
virtue  and  consoling  to  humanity.  Is 
it,  then,  unworthy  of  God  to  employ 
miracles  for  the  awakening  or  the  con- 
firmation of  this  hope  ?  May  they  not 
even  be  expected  if  nature,  as  we  have 
seen,  sheds  but  a  faint  light  on  this  most 
interesting  of  all  verities  ? 

I  add  one  more  consideration  in  sup- 
port of  the  position  that  nature  was  not 
intended  to  be  God's  only  method  of 
teaching  mankind.  In  surveying  the 
hunun  mind,  we  discover  a  principle 
which  sin|i:ularly  fits  it  to  be  wrought 
upon  and  benefited  by  miraculous  agen- 
cy, and  which  might  therefore  lead  us 
to  expect  such  interposition.  I  refer  to 
that  principle  of  our  nature  by  wliich 
we  become  in  a  measure  insensible  or 
indifferent  to  what  is  famihar,  but  are 
roused  to  attention  and  deep  interest  by 
what  is  singular,  strange,  supernatural. 
This  principle  of  wonder  Is  an  important 
part  of  our  constitution ;  and  that  God 
should  employ  it  in  the  work  of  our 
education  is  what  reason  might  antici- 
pate. I  see,  then,  a  foundation  for 
miracles  in  the  human  mind ;  and,  when 
1  consider  that  the  mind  is  God's  noblest 
work.  I  ought  to  look  to  this  as  the  in- 
terpreter of  his  designs.  We  are  plainly 
so  constituted  that  the  order  of  nature, 
the  more  it  is  fixed,  excites  ua  the  less. 
Our  interest  is  blunted  by  its  ceaseless 
uniformity.  On  the  contrary,  departures 
from  this  order  powerfully  stir  the  soul, 
break  up  its  old  and  slumbering  habits 
of  thought,  turn  it  with  a  new  solicitude 
to  the  Almighty  Interpose^  and  prepare 
it  to  receive  with  awe  the  communica- 
tions of  his  will  Was  it  unworthy  of 
God,  who  gave  us  this  sensibility  to  the 
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wonderful,  to  appeal  to  it  for  the  recovery 
of  his  creatures  to  himself? 

I  here  close  my  remarks  on  the  great 
objection  of  scepticism,  that  miracles 
are  inconsistent  with  the  divine  perfec- 
tions ;  that  the  Supreme  Being,  having 
established  an  order  of  operation,  cannot 
be  expected  to  depart  from  it.  To  me 
such  reasoning,  if  reasoning  it  may  be 
called,  is  of  no  weight.  When  I  con- 
sider God's  paternal  and  moral  relation 
to  mankind,  and  his  interest  in  their 
progress  ;  when  1  consider  how  accord- 
ant it  is  with  his  character  that  He 
should  make  himself  known  to  them  by 
methods  most  fitted  to  awaken  the  mind 
and  heart  to  his  goodness  ;  when  I  con- 
sider the  need  we  have  of  illumination 
in  regard  to  the  future  life,  more  distinct 
and  full  than  the  creation  affords ;  when 
I  consider  the  constitution  and  condition 
of  man,  his  free  agency,  and  the  corrup- 
tion into  which  he  had  fallen  ;  when  I 
consider  how  little  benefit  a  being  so 
depraved  was  likely  to  derive  from  an 
order  of  nature  to  which  he  had  grown 
familiar,  and  how  plainly  the  mmd  is 
fitted  to  be  quickened  by  miraculous 
interposition  ;  —  I  say,  when  I  take  all 
these  things  into  view,  I  see,  as  I  think, 
a  foundation  in  nature  for  supernatural 
light  and  aid,  and  I  discern  in  a  miracu- 
lous revelation  such  as  Christianity  a 
provision  suited  at  once  to  the  frame 
and  wants  of  the  human  soul,  and  to  the 
perfections  of  its  Author. 

There  are  other  objections  to  miracles, 
though  less  avowed,  than  that  which  I 
have  now  considered,  yet  perhaps  not 
less  influential,  and  probably  operating 
on  many  minds  so  secretly  as  to  be  un- 
perceived.  At  two  of  these  I  will  just 
glance.  Not  a  few,  I  am  confident,  have 
doubts  of  the  Christian  miracles,  because 
they  see  none  now.  Were  their  scep- 
ticism to  clothe  itself  in  language,  it  would 
say,  **  Show  us  miracles,  and  we  will  be- 
lieve them.  We  suspect  them,  because 
they  are  confined  to  the  past."  Now  this 
objection  is  a  childish  one.  It  may  be 
resolved  into  the  principle,  that  notning 
in  the  past  is  worthy  oi  belief  which  is 
not  repeated  in  the  present.  Admit  this, 
and  where  will  incredulity  stop  ?  How 
many  forms  and  institutions  ot  society, 
recorded  in  ancient  history,  have  passed 
away?  Has  history,  then,  no  title  to 
respect?  If,  indeed,  the  human  race 
were  standing  still;    if  one  age  were 


merely  a  copy  of  preceding  ones ;  if  each 
had  precisely  the  same  wants,  then  the 
miracles  required  at  one  period  would 
be  reproduced  in  all.  But  who  does  not 
know  that  there  is  a  progress  in  human 
affairs  ?  that  formerly  mankind  were  in 
a  different  stage  from  that  through  which 
they  are  now  passing?  that  of  course 
the  education  of  the  race  must  be  varied  ? 
and  that  miracles,  important  once,  may 
be  superfluous  now  ?  Shall  we  bind  the 
Creator  to  invariable  modes  of  teaching 
and  training  a  race  whose  capacities 
and  wants  are  undergoing  a  perpetual 
change  ?  Because  in  periods  of  thick 
darkness  God  introduced  a  new  religion 
by  supernatural  works,  shall  we  expect 
these  works  to  be  repeated,  when  the 
darkness  is  scattered  and  their  end 
attained  ?  Who  does  not  see  that  mira- 
cles, from  their  very  nature,  must  be 
rare,  occasional,  limited?  Would  not 
their  power  be  impaired  by  frequency  ? 
and  would  it  not  wholly  cease,  were  they 
so  far  multiplied  as  to  seem  a  part  of 
the  order  ot  nature  ? 

The  objection  I  am  now  considering 
shows  us  the  true  character  of  scep- 
ticism. Scepticism  is  essentially  a  nar- 
rowness of  mind,  which  makes  the 
present  moment  the  measure  of  the 
past  and  future.  It  is  the  creature  of 
sense.  In  the  midst  of  a  boundless 
universe,  it  can  conceive  no  mode  of 
operation  but  what  falls  under  its  imme- 
diate observation.  The  visible,  the  pres- 
ent, is  every  thing  to  the  unbeliever. 
Let  him  but  enlarge  his  views  :  let  him 
look  round  on  the  immensity  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  let  him  consider  the  infinity  of 
resources  which  are  comprehended  in 
omnipotence  :  let  him  represent  to  him- 
self the  manifold  stages  through  which 
the  human  race  is  appointed  to  pass : 
let  him  remember  that  the  education  of 
the  ever-growing  mind  must  require  a 
great  variety  of  discipline :  and  espe- 
cially let  him  admit  the  sublime  thought, 
of  which  the  germ  is  found  in  nature, 
that  man  was  created  to  be  trained  for, 
and  to  ascend  to,  an  incomparably  higher 
order  of  existence  than  the  present,  — 
and  he  will  see  the  childishness  of  mak- 
ing his  narrow  experience  the  standard 
of  all  that  is  past  and  is  to  come  in 
human  history. 

It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  men  of  sci- 
ence should  fall  into  this  error.  The 
improved  science  of  the  present    day 
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itjdes  thetn   tbal  this  globe  of  ours, 

rtis    so    iinchangeablc,  is    not 

it  wrts  \  f»;w  thousand  years 

^   by  di|Tjtnng  into 

.   iie  wiLs  inhabited 

Lu  4ji  the  human  race 

nils  which  have  per- 

.   occin  peopled  by  races 

and  thai  the  human  race 

i^e  ^'    a   ruined   and    restored 

^ori^  {  science  should  learn  to 

lite  trifjTxixrives  from  the  vul^nr  narrow- 

mm  which  sees  nothing  in  tne  pist  but 

te  preseiii,  and  should  learn  the  stu- 

pBMkms  and  inlVnite  variety  of  the  dis- 

Tberc  1  *  «bjection  to  miracles, 

aid  the  l.i  hjw  considered,  which 

ai^mwn  Lrr»m  the  well-known  fact,  that 
fffctciMicd  miracles  crowd  the  pages  of 
jacfeot  history.  No  falsehoods,  we  arc 
told,  have  been  more  common  than  ac- 
epulis  ol  prodijtcies,  and  therefore  the 
character  of  Christianity  is  a 
a  its  truth,  I  acknowl- 
w  i  ment  has  its  weijyrht ; 

am  fhai.  did  I  know 

Mdting  '  :  I)Ut  that  it  was  a 

ffUpon  I  U.J  ui  fiin.iK.ies ;  did  I  know 
imfitag  of  it-s  doctrines  its  purpose,  its 
nitieftcies,  and  wholtf  history^  1  should 
Kipect  it  as  much  as  the  unbeliever. 
tbere  is  a  strong;  presumption  against 
ttincies.  considered  nakedly,  or  sepa- 
ilted  fram  their  design  and  from  all  cir- 
which  explain  and  support 
There  is  a  like  presumption 
:  events  not  miraculous,  but  of  an 
itoarr  character.  But  this  is 
a  reaMin  for  severe  scrutiny  and 
'  belief,  tiot  for  resisting  strong  and 
^Milifiiiied  proofs.  1  blame  no  man  for 
doohdis^  a  report  of  miracles  when  first 
faiasghC  to  his  ears.  Thousands  of  ab- 
otfil  pfodi|ncs  have  been  created  by 
ignorance  and  fanaticism,  and  thousands 
more  been  forged  by  imposture.  I 
imrile  jt»x^  then  to  try  scrupulously  the 
fliracfa^  of  Christianity ;  and,  if  they 
bar  the  marks  of  the  superstitious  leg- 
ends ol  false  religions,  do  not  spare 
tlvBL  I  only  ask  for  them  a  fair  hear- 
er mftd  calm  investigation. 

It  k9  plainly  no  sufficient  argument  for 
fiejectnii^  all  miracles  that  men  have  be- 
Irad  in  nsanv  which  are  false.  If  you 
^  back  to  t^e  limes  when  miraculous 
sories  were  swallowed  most  greedily, 
lad  read  the  books  then  written  on  his- 
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tory,  geography,  and  natural  science,  you 

will  find  all  of  them  crowded  with  error ; 
but  do  they  therefore  contain  nothing 
worthy  your  trub»t  i  Is  there  nut  a  vein 
of  truth  running  ihrou^^h  the  prevalent 
falsehood  }  And  cannot  a  sagacious 
mind  very  often  detach  the  real  from  the 
fictitious,  explain  the  origin  of  many  mis- 
takes, distinguish  the  judicious  anti  hon- 
e.'st  from  the  credulous  or  interested 
narrator,  and  by  a  comparison  of  testi- 
monies detect  the  latent  truth?  Where 
will  you  stop  if  you  start  with  believing 
nothing  on  points  where  former  ages 
have  gone  astray  ?  You  must  pronounce 
all  rcOgion  and  all  morality  to  be  delu- 
sion, for  on  both  topics  men  have  grossly 
erred.  Nothing  is  more  unworthy  of  a 
philosopher  than  to  found  a  universal 
censure  on  a  limited  number  of  unfavor- 
able facts.  This  is  much  like  the  rea- 
soning of  the  misanthrope*  who,  because 
he  sees  much  vice,  infers  that  there  is  no 
virtue,  and,  because  he  has  sometimes 
been  deceived,  pronounces  all  men  hyp* 
ocrites, 

I  maintain  that  the  multiplicitvof  false 
miracles,  far  from  disproving,  gives  sup- 
port to  those  on  which  Clirislianily  rests  ; 
for,  first,  there  is  generally  some  foun- 
dation for  falsehood,  especially  when  it 
obtains  genera!  belief.  The  love  of  truth 
is  an  essential  principle  of  human  nature ; 
men  generally  embrace  error  on  account 
of  some  precious  ingredient  of  truth 
mixed  with  it,  and  for  the  lime  insepa- 
rable from  it.  The  universal  belief  of 
past  ages  in  miraculous  interpositions  is 
to  me  a  presumption  that  miracles  have 
entered  into  human  history.  Will  the 
unbeliever  say  that  it  only  shows  the 
insatiable  thirst  of  the  human  mind  for 
the  supernatural  ?  1  reply,  that  in  this 
reasoning  he  furnishes  a  weafK)n  against 
himself;  for  a  strong  principle  in  the 
human  mind,  impelling  men  to  seek  for 
and  to  cling  to  miraculous  agency,  affords 
a  presumption  that  the  Author  of  our 
being,  by  whom  this  thirst  for  the  super- 
natural was  given,  intended  lo  furnish 
objects  for  it,  and  to  assign  it  a  place  in 
the  education  of  the  race. 

But  1  observe,  in  the  next  place,  and 
it  is  an  observation  of  great  importance, 
that  the  exploded  miracles  of  ancient 
times,  if  carefully  examined,  not  only 
furnish  a  generaf  presumption  in  favor 
of  the  existence  of  genuine  ones,  but 
yw\d  strong  proof  of  the  truth  ot  l\\oi^ 
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in  particular  upon  which  Christianity 
rests.  !  say  to  the  sceptic*  You  affirm 
nothing  but  truth  in  declaring  history  to 
abound  in  false  miracles  ;  I  agree  with 
you  in  exploding  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  supernatural  accounts  of  which 
ancient  religions  boast.  But  how  do  we 
know  these  to  be  false  ?  We  do  not  so 
judge  without  proofs.  We  discern  in 
them  the  marks  of  delusion.  Now  I  ask 
you  to  examine  these  marks,  and  then  to 
answer  me  honestly,  whether  you  find 
them  in  the  miracles  of  Christianity-  Is 
there  not  a  broad  line  l>etween  Christ's 
works  and  those  whieh  we  both  agree  in 
rejecting?  I  maintain  that  there  island 
that  nothing  but  ignorance  can  confound 
the  Christian  miracles  with  the  prodigies 
of  heathenism.  The  contrast  between 
Ihcm  is  so  strong  as  to  forbid  us  to  refer 
them  to  a  common  oriEin.  The  miracles 
of  superstition  carry  the  brand  of  false- 
hood in  their  own  nature,  and  are  dis- 
proved by  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  imposed  on  the  multitude. 
The  objects  for  which  they  are  said  to 
have  been  wrought  are  such  as  do  not 
require  ur  justify  a  divine  interi^josition. 
Many  of  Uiem  are  absurd,  childish,  or 
extra\^gant,  and  betray  a  weak  intellect 
or  diseased  imagination.  Many  can  be 
explained  by  natural  causes,  Afanv  are 
attested  by  persons  who  lived  in  differ- 
ent countries  and  ages,  and  enjoyed  no 
opportunities  of  inquiring  into  their  truth. 
We  can  see  the  origin  of  many  in  the 
self-interest  of  tliose  who  forged  them, 
and  can  account  for  their  reception  by 
the  condition  of  the  world.  In  other 
woriis,  these  spurious  miracles  were  the 
natural  growth  of  the  ignorance,  pas- 
sions^  prejudices,  and  cormptions  of  the 
times»  and  tended  to  confirm  them.  Now 
it  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  these  %'arious 
marks  of  falsehood  cannot  be  found  in 
the  Christian  miracles.  We  find  in  them 
characters  directly  the  reverse.  They 
were  wrought  for  an  end  worthy  of  C  jod  : 
they  were  wrought  in  an  age  or  improve- 
ment :  they  are  marked  by  a  majesty, 
beneficence,  unostentatious  simplicity, 
and  wisdom,  which  separate  them  im- 
measurably from  the  dreams  of  a  dis- 
ortiered  fancy,  or  the  contrivances  of 
imposture.  They  can  be  explained  by 
no  interests,  passions,  or  prejudices  of 
menr  They  are  parts  of  a  religion  which 
was  singularly  at  variance  with  estab- 
lished   ideas    and    ex[>ectations,   which 


breathes  purity  and  benevolence,  whicb^ 
transcended  the  improvements  of  ' 
age,  and  wliich  thus  carries  with  it 
presumption  of  a  divine  original.  When 
this  immense  distance  between  the  ti 
classes  of  miracles  ?  Will  you  tr 
both  to  one  source,  and  that  a  pollute 
one  I  Will  you  ascribe  to  one  spiri 
works  as  different  as  light  and  darktie 
as  earth  and  lie«iven  ?  I  am  not.  the 
shaken  in  my  faith  by  the  false  miratl* 
of  other  religions,  1  have  no  desire  \ 
keep  them  out  of  sight :  1  summon  then 
as  my  witnesses.  They  show  mr  ban 
naturally  im|X)sture  and  supcrstitli 
leave  the  stamp  of  themselves  on  th 
fictions.  They  show  how  man,  when  hd 
aspires  to  counterfeit  (ioii  s  stgcncy,  I 
trays  more  signally  his  impotence 
folly.  When  1  place  side  by  side  th 
mighty  works  of  Jesus  and  the  prodtg' 
of  heathenism,  I  see  that  ihey  can  : 
more  be  comjKired  with  one  another  th 
the  machinery  and  mock  thunders  of  1 
theatre  can  be  hkened  to  the  awfal« 
beneficent  powers  of  the  universe 

In  the  preceding  remarks  on  miiaclt 
]  have  aimed  chiefly  to  meet  those 
cral  objections  by  which  many  are  | 
diced  against  supernatural  inter 
universally,  and  are  disinclined  to  ^ 
any  proof  in  their  support.     Hoping  t 
this  weak  scepticism  has  been  shown  1 
want  foundation  in  nature  and  reason*  I 
proceed  now  to  state  more  particu 
the  principal  grounds   on  which    I 
lieve  that  the  miracles  ascribed  to  Jcs 
and  the  first  propagators  of  Christianity 
were  actually  wrought  in  attestation 
its  truth. 

The   evidences   of  facts  are  of 
kinds,  presumptive  and  direct,  and 
meet  in  support  of   Christian  mirac 
First,  there  are  strong  presumptions  \ 
its  favor.     To  this  class  of  proijfs 
long   the   views  already  given   of    the 
accordance  of    revelation  and  miracli 
with  the  wants  and  principles  of  hu 
nature,  with  the  perfections  of  G<M 
his  relations  to  his  human  family 
with  his  ordinary  providence.     These  I 
need   not   repeat.     1   will   only  observe  _ 
that  a  strong  presumption  in  support  < 
the  miracles  arises  from  the  importance! 
of    the  religion  to  which  they  belong.! 
If   I   were  tokl   of   supernatural   w*>rki " 
performed  to  prove  that  three  are  n»ore  l 
than   one»  or  that  human  life  reciuircs 
fooil   for    its   support,    1    should    know 
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[that  Ihey  were  false.     The  presumption 

[ag^iitist  ihem  would  be  invincible.     The 

I  Author  iA  nature  could  never  supersede 

jits  wise  and  stupendous  order  to  teach 

rnvhat  falLs  within  tlie  knowledge  of  every 

[child.      Extraordinary  interpositions  of 

suppose  dial  truUis  of  extraordi- 

f  dignity  and  beneficence  are  to  be 

ted.     Now,  in  Christianity  I  find 

tiths  of  transcendent  importance,  which 

[^throw  into  shade  all  the  discoveries  of 

Jacience,  and  which  give  a  new  character, 

I  aim,  and  interest  to  our  existence.    Here 

lis  a  fit  occasion  for  supernatural  inter- 

[position.     A  presumption  exists  in  favor 

[of  miracles^  by  which  a  religion  so  wor- 

[thy  of  God  is  sustained. 

But  a  prc-sumption  in  favor  of  facts 
\\st  not  enough.     It,  indeed,  adds  much 
[force  to  the  direct  proots ;  still  these  are 
[needed,  nor  are  ihey  wanting  to  Chris- 
'ly.     The  direct  proofs  of  facts  are 
of    two  kinds  ;    they  consist  of 
isony«  oral  or  written,  and  of  eflfectSj 
,  monuments,  which  the  facts  have 
ehind  them,    The  Christian  miracles 
Upportcd  by  both.  We  have,  first,  the 
\  unexceptionable  testimony,  nothing 
I  than  that  of  contemporaries  and  eye- 
I  witncjvscs,  of  the  companions  of  Jesus, 
[and  the  first  propasc^tors  of  his  religion. 
I  We    have   the    lestimcmy  of   men   who 
(could  not  have  been  deceived  as  to  the 
llicts  which  they  report;  who  bore  their 
[witness  amidst  perils  and  persecutions; 
I  who  bore  it  on  the  very  spot  where  iheir 
I  Master  lived  and  died  ;  who  had  nothing 
[to  gain,  and  every  tiling  to  lose»  if  their 
]iroony  were   false ;    whose   writings 
lie  the  sinccrest  love  of  virtue  and 
ind ;    and   who   at  last  sealed 
Itations  with  their  blood.    More 
_  rtonable  witnesses  to  facts  can- 
not be  produced  or  conceived. 

Do  you  say,  "These  witnesses  lived 
ages  ago ;  could  we  hear  these  accounts 
from  their  own  lips,  we  should  be  satis- 
tied"?  1  answer,  You  have  something 
better  than  their  own  tips,  or  than  their 
own  word  taken  alone,  You  have,  as 
has  been  proved,  their  writings.  Per- 
haps you  hear  with  some  surpnse  that  a 
book  mav  be  a  better  witness  than  its 
author ;  but  nothing  is  more  true,  and  I 
will  illustrate  it  by  an  imaginary  case  in 
I        our  own  times. 

Suppose,  then,  that  a  man  claiming  to 
^^  be  an  eye-witness  should  relate  to  me  the 
^H  events  of  the  three  memorable  days  of 


July,  in  which  the  last  revolution  of 
France  was  achieved;  suppose,  next, 
that  a  book,  a  history  of  that  revolution, 
published  and  received  as  true  in  France, 
should  be  sent  to  me  from  that  country. 
Which  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  facts  ? 
I  say  the  last,  A  sinjg^le  witness  may 
deceive;  but  that  a  writer  should  pub- 
lish in  Prance  the  history  of  a  revolu- 
tion which  never  occurred  there,  or 
which  differed  essentially  from  the  true 
one,  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  ; 
and  that  such  a  history  should  obtain 
currency,  that  it  should  not  be  instantly 
brandeJ  as  a  lie,  is  utterly  impossible.  A 
history  received  by  a  people  as  true,  not 
only  gives  us  the  testimony  of  the  writer, 
but  the  testimony  of  the  nation  among 
whom  it  obtains  credit.  It  is  a  concen- 
tration of  thousands  of  voices,  of  nrnny 
thousand  witnesses,  1  say,  then,  that  the 
writings  of  the  first  teachers  of  Christi- 
anity,  received  as  they  were  by  the  mul- 
titude of  Christians  m  their  own  times 
and  in  those  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed, are  the  testimonies  of  that  mul- 
titude as  well  as  of  the  writers. 
Thousands  nearest  to  the  events,  join 
in  bearing  testimony  to  the  Christian 
miracles. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  evidence, 
sometimes  more  powerful  than  direct 
witnesseSf  and  this  belongs  to  Chris- 
tianity. Facts  are  often  placed  beyond 
doubt  by  the  effects  which  they  leave 
behind  them.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
miracles  of  Christ.  Let  me  explain  this 
branch  of  evidence.  I  am  told,  when 
absent  and  distant  from  your  city,  that 
on  a  certain  day  a  tide,  such  as  had 
never  been  known,  rose  in  your  harbor, 
overflowed  your  wharves,  and  rushed 
into  your  streets  ;  1  doubt  the  fact ;  but 
hastening  here,  I  see  what  were  once 
streets  strewed  with  sea- weed,  and 
shells,  and  the  ruins  of  houses,  and  I 
cease  to  doubt.  A  witness  may  deceive, 
but  such  effects  cannot  lie.  All  great 
events  leave  effects,  and  these  speak  di- 
rectly of  the  cause.  What,  I  ask,  are 
the  proofs  of  the  American  revolution  ? 
Have  we  none  but  written  or  oral  testi- 
mony ?  Our  free  constitution,  the  whole 
form  of  our  society,  the  language  and 
spirit  of  our  laws,  all  these  bear  witness 
to  our  English  origin,  and  to  our  suc- 
cessful conflict  for  independence.  Now 
the  miracles  of  Christianity  have  left 
effects  which  equally  attest  their  reality, 
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and  cannot  be  explained  without  them. 
I  go  back  to  the  age  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
I  am  immediately  struck  with  the  com- 
mencement and  rapid  progress  of  the 
most  remarkable  revolution  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  world.  1  see  a  new  religion, 
of  a  character  altogether  its  own,  which 
bore  no  likeness  to  any  past  or  existing 
faith,  spreading  in  a  few  years  through 
all  civilized  nations,  and  introducing  a 
new  era,  a  new  state  of  society,  a  change 
of  the  human  mind,  which  has  broadly 
distinguished  all  following  ages.  Here 
is  a  plain  fact,  which  the  sceptic  will  not 
deny,  however  he  may  explain  it.  I  see 
this  religion  issuing  from  an  obscure, 
despised,  hated  people.  Its  Founder 
had  died  on  the  cross,  a  mode  of  pun- 
ishment as  disgraceful  as  the  pillory  or 
gallows  of  the  present  day.  Its  teachers 
were  poor  men,  without  rank,  office,  or 
education,  taken  from  the  fishing-boat 
and  other  occupations  which  had  never 
furnished  teachers  to  mankind.  I  see 
these  men  beginning  their  work  on  the 
spot  where  their  Master^s  blood  had 
been  shed,  as  of  a  common  malefactor ; 
and  I  hear  them  summoning  first  his 
murderers,  and  then  all  nations  and  all 
ranks,  the  sovereign  on  the  throne,  the 
priest  in  the  temple,  the  great  and  the 
learned,  as  well  as  the  poor  and  the  ig- 
norant, to  renounce  the  faith  and  the 
worship  which  had  been  hallowed  by 
the  veneration  of  all  ages,  and  to  take 
the  yoke  of  their  crucified  Lx)rd.  I  sec 
passion  and  prejudice,  the  sword  of  the 
magistrate,  the  curse  of  the  priest,  the 
scorn  of  the  philosopher,  and  the  fury  of 
the  populace,  joined  to  crush  this  com- 
mon enemy ;  and  yet,  without  a  human 
weapon  and  in  opposition  to  all  human 
power,  I  see  the  humble  Apostles  of 
Jesus  winning  their  way,  overpowering 
prejudice,  breaking  the  ranks  of  their 
opposers,  changing  enemies  into  friends, 
breathing  into  multitudes  a  calm  spirit 
of  martyrdom,  and  carrying  to  the 
bounds  of  civilization,  and  even  into 
half-civilized  regions,  a  religion  which 
has  contributed  to  advance  society  more 
than  all  other  causes  combined.  Here 
is  the  effect.  Here  is  a  monument  more 
durable  than  pillars  or  triumphal  arches. 
Now  I  ask  for  an  explanation  of  these 
effects.  If  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apos- 
tles were  indeed  sent  and  empowered 
by  God,  and  wrought  miracles  in  attes- 
tadott  o£  their  mission,  then  the  estab- 


lishment of  Christianity  is  explaine<^. 
Suppose  them,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
have  been  insane  enthusiasts,  or  selfish 
impostors,  left  to  meet  the  whole  strength 
of  human  opposition,  with  nothing  but 
their  own  power,  or  rather  their  own 
weakness,  and  you  have  no  cause  for 
the  stupendous  effect  I  have  described. 
Such  men  could  no  more  have  changed 
the  face  of  the  world  than  they  could 
have  turned  back  rivers  to  their  sources, 
simk  mountains  into  valleys,  or  raised 
valleys  to  the  skies.  Christianity,  then, 
has  not  only  the  evidence  of  unexcep- 
tionable witnesses,  but  that  of  effects,  — 
a  proof  which  will  grow  stronger  by  com- 
paring its  progress  with  that  of  other 
religions,  such  as  Mahometanism,  which 
sprang  from  human  passions,  and  were 
advanced  by  human  power. 

IV.  Having  given  my  views  on  the 
subject  of  Christian  miracles,  I  now 
pass  to  the  last  topic  of  this  discourse. 
Its  extent  and  importance  will  lead  me 
to  enlarge  upon  it  in  a  subsequent  dis- 
course ;  but  a  discussion  of  Christian 
evidences  in  which  it  should  find  no 
place  would  be  essentially  defective.  1 
refer  to  the  proof  of  Christianity  derived 
from  the  character  of  its  Author.  The 
character  of  Jesus 'was  original.  He 
formed  a  new  era  in  the  moral  history  of 
the  human  race.  His  perfection  was 
not  that  of  his  age,  nor  a  copy  of  the 
greatness  which  had  long  engrossed  the 
world's  admiration.  Jesus  stood  apart 
from  other  men.  He  borrowed  from 
none  and  leaned  on  none.  Surrounded 
by  men  of  low  thoughts,  he  rose  to  the 
conception  of  a  higher  form  of  human 
virtue  than  had  yet  been  realized  or 
imagined,  and  deliljerately  devoted  him- 
self to  its  promotion,  as  the  supreme 
object  of  his  life  and  death.  Conscious 
of  being  dedicated  to  this  great  work,  he 
spoke  with  a  calm  dignity,  an  unaffected 
elevation,  which  separated  him  from  all 
other  teachers.  Unsupported,  he  never 
wavered:  sufficient  to  himself,  he  re- 
fused alliance  with  wealth  or  power. 
Yet,  with  all  this  self-subsistence  and 
uncompromising  energy,  his  character 
was  the  mildest,  the  gentlest,  the  most 
attractive,  ever  manifested  among  men. 
It  could  not  have  been  a  fiction,  for  who 
could  have  conceived  it,  or  who  could 
have  embodied  the  conception  in  such  a 
life  as  Jesus  is  said  to  have  led  in  ac- 
tions, words,  manners,  so  natural  and 
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tfiilBcfied.  so  imbued   with   reality,  so 
worth  J  oC  the  Son  of  God  ? 

Tbc  great  distinction  of  Jesus  was  a 
jiltilaiitlirat»y  without  mixture  and  with- 
out   botiads ;     a    philanthropy    unitinj^ 
paadeitr    and    meekness    in    beautiful 
pvoportioos  ;  a  philanthropy  as  wise  as 
-vent,  which  comprehended  the 
th  and  the  true  jjood  ol   man, 
-    Late d    inaecri,  his  suf- 
id,  but  which  saw  in 
un  -<ivii   .jic  liccp  ijvmiain  of  his  raise r- 
Pd.  and   labored,  by  regenerating  this, 
10  biin§  him  to  a  pure  and  cndurin^j 
lappbiess.     So  peculiar,  so  unparalleled 
«is  llic  bcr»cvolcnce  of   fcsus,  that  it 
kiai  impressed  itself  on  all  future  times. 
T^icre  went  forth  a  virtue,  a  beneficent 
from  his  character,  which  op- 
en   now.     Since  the  death  of 
Ltiri^L  a  spirit  of  humanity,  unknown 
before,  has   silently  diffused  itself  over 
a  codisidcT^ble  portion  of  the  earth.     A 
arv  standard  of   virtue   has   gradually 
fiCBoess^d    Itself   of    the   veneration   of 
aeiL     A  new  power  has  been  acting  on 
»od'^  '     H  has  done  more  than  all 

•dfer  >mbined  to  disarm  the  self- 

ish 1  ind  to  bind  men  strongly 

«a  o  r  and  to  God.     What  a 

^*.......    .,,ive  we  here   to  the  virtue 

\  \    and  if  Christianity  has  such 
Adcr,   it    must  have   come   from 


the 


uihor. 


are   other  remarkable   proofs 
power    and    elevation    of    the 
**fr    of    Christ.      It    has  touched 
lad  f'd   not  a  few  of  the  de- 

^cm-ji  crsaries  of    his    religion. 

rofidcliiy.  viliilst  it  has  laid  unsparing 
lands  on  the  system,  has  generally 
BBk  from  offering  violence  to  its 
In  truth,  untjelievcrs  have 
'  ^  e  eloquent  testimony 
and  celestial  virtues 
JKM  1  iecord  this  with  pleas- 
tfftl  not  only  as  honorable  to  Chris- 
taait>%  but  as  showing  that  unbelief 
4Des  not  universally  sear  the  moral 
fr^Jirt'^H  or  breathe  hostility  to  good- 
►r  is  this  all  The  character 
'  has  withstood  the  most  deadly 
aad  imrsistible  foe  of  error  and  un- 
teoded  claims,  —  I  mean  Time.  It 
lift  lofrt  fiothtng  of  its  elevation  by  the 
>ayiin>r«irnts  of  ages.  Since  he  ap- 
pttred.  vicicty  has  gone  forward,  men's 
have  become  enlarged,  and  phil- 
'  fufts  risen  to  conceptioni*  01  iar 


purer  virtues  than  were  the  boast  of 
antiquity.  But,  however  the  human 
mind  may  have  advanced,  it  must  still 
look  upward  if  it  would  see  and  under- 
stand Christ.  He  is  still  above  it. 
Nothing  purer,  nobler,  has  yet  dawned 
on  human  thoughts.  Then  Christianity 
is  true.  The  delineation  of  Jesus  in 
the  Gospels,  so  warm  with  life,  and  so 
unrivalled  in  loveliness  and  grandeur, 
required  the  cxi?*tence  of  an  original* 
To  suppose  that  this  character  was 
invented  bv  unprincipled  men,  amidst 
Jewish  and  heathen  darkness,  and  was 
then  imposed  as  a  reality  in  the  very 
age  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity, 
argues  an  excess  of  credulity,  and  a 
stran|je  ignorance  of  the  powers  and 
principles  of  human  nature.  The  char- 
acter of  Jesus  was  real ;  and  if  so, 
Jesus  must  have  been  what  he  professed 
to  be,  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  revealer 
of  his  mercy  and  his  will  to  mankind. 

I  have  nctw  completed  what  I  pro- 
posed in  this  discourse.  I  have  laid 
before  you  some  of  the  principal  evi* 
dences  of  Christianity.  I  have  aimed 
to  state  them  without  exaggeration. 
That  an  honest  mind,  which  thoroughly 
comprehends  them,  can  deny  their  force, 
seems  to  me  hardly  possible.  Stronger 
proofs  may,  indeed,  be  conceived  ;  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  these  could  be 
given  in  consistency  with  our  moral 
nature,  and  with  the  moral  government 
of  God.  Such  a  government  requires 
that  truth  should  not  be  forced  on  the 
mind,  but  that  we  should  be  left  to  gain 
it  by  an  upright  use  of  our  understand- 
ings, and  by  conforming  ourselves  to 
what  we  have  already  learned.  God 
might,  indeed,  shed  on  us  an  overpow- 
ering light,  so  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  us  to  lose  our  way  :  but  in  so 
doing  He  would  annihilate  an  imix>r- 
tanL  part  of  our  present  probation.  It 
is,  then,  no  objection  to  Christianity 
that  its  evidences  are  not  the  very 
strongest  which  might  be  given,  and 
that  they  do  not  extort  universal  assent. 
In  this  respect  it  accords  with  other 
great  truths.  These  are  not  forced  on 
our  belief.  Whoever  will  may  shut  his 
eyes  on  their  proofs  ard  array  against 
them  objections.  In  *he  measure  of 
evidence  with  which  Christianity  is  ac- 
companied, I  see  3  just  respect  for  the 
freedom  of  the  mmcl,  and  a  wise  adap- 
tathn  to  ti»at  moral  nature  wbvc\v  v\  \a 
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the  great  aim  of  this  religion  to  carry 
forward  to  perfection, 

I  close  as  I  beean.  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  for  it  is  true. 
It  is  true ;  and  its  truth  is  to  break 
forth  more  and  more  gloriously.  Of 
this  I  have  not  a  doubt  I  know,  mdeed, 
that  our  religion  has  been  questioned, 
even  by  intelligent  and  good  men ;  but 
this  does  not  shake  my  faith  in  its 
divine  original  or  in  its  ultimate  tri- 
umphs. Such  men  have  questioned  it, 
because  they  have  known  it  chiefly  by 
its  corruptions.  In  proportion  as  its 
original  simplicity  shall  be  restored,  the 
doubts  of  the  well-disposed  will  yield. 
1  have  no  fears  from  infidelity ;  espe- 
cially from  that  form  of  it  which  some 
are  at  this  moment  laboring  to  spread 
through  our  country,  —  I  mean  that  in- 
sane, desperate  unbelief  which  strives 
to  quench  the  light  of  nature  as  well  as 
of  revelation,  and  to  leave  us.  not  only 
without  Christ,  but  without  God.  This 
I  dread  no  more  than  I  should  fear  the 
efforts  of  men  to  pluck  the  sun  from  his 
sphere,  or  to  storm  the  skies  with  the 
artillery  of  the  earth.  We  were  made 
for  religion  ;  and  unless  the  enemies  of 
our  faith  can  change  our  nature,  they 
will  leave  the  foundation  of  religion  un- 
shaken. The  human  soul  was  created 
to  look  above  material  nature.  It  wants 
a  Deity  for  its  love  and  trust,  an  immor- 
tality for  its  hope.     It  wants  consola- 


tions not  found  in  philosophy,  wants 
strength  in  temptation,  sorrow,  and 
death,  which  human  wisdom  cannot 
minister;  and  knowing,  as  I  do,  that 
Christianity  meets  these  deep  wants  of 
men,  I  have  no  fear  or  doubt  as  to  its 
triumphs.  Men  cannot  long  live  with- 
out religion.  In  France  there  is  a 
spreading  dissatisfaction  with  the  scep- 
tical spirit  of  the  past  generation.  A 
Ehilosopher  in  that  country  would  now 
lush  to  quote  Voltaire  as  an  authority 
in  religion.  Already  atheism  is  dumb 
where  once  it  seemed  to  bear  sway. 
The  greatest  minds  in  France  are  won- 
ing  back  their  way  to  the  light  of  tru^ 
Many  of  them,  indeed,  cannot  yet  be 
called  Christians;  but  their  patn,  like 
that  of  the  wise  men  of  old,  who  came 
star-guided  from  the  East,  is  towards 
Christ.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ  It  has  an  immortal  life, 
and  will  gather  strength  from  the  vio- 
lence of  Its  foes.  It  is  equal  to  all  the 
wants  of  men.  The  greatest  minds 
have  found  in  it  the  light  which  they 
most  anxiously  desired.  The  most  sor- 
rowful and  broken  spirits  have  found 
in  it  a  healing  balm  for  their  woes.  It 
has  inspired  the  sublimest  virtues  and 
the  loftiest  hopes.  For  the  corruptions 
of  such  a  religion  I  weep,  and  I  should 
blush  to  be  their  advocate ;  but  of  the 
gospel  itself  I  can  never  be  ashamed. 
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Discourse  before  the  University  in  Cambridge,  at  t/ie  Dudleicm 
Lecture,  14/A  March,   1821. 


John  iii.  3 :  "The  same  came  to  Jesas  by  nig:ht, 
and  said  unto  him.  Rabbi,  we  know  that  thou  art  a 
teacher  come  from  God;  for  no  man  can  do  these 
miracles  that  thou  doest,  except  God  be  with  him." 

The  evidences  of  revealed  religion 
are  the  subject  of  this  lecture, — a  sub- 
ject of  great  extent  as  well  as  of  vast 
importance.  In  discussing  it,  an  im- 
mense variety  of  learning  has  been 
employed,  and  all  the  powers  of  the 
intellect  been    called    forth.      History, 


metaphysics,  ancient  learning,  'criticism, 
ethical  science,  and  the  science  of  hu- 
man nature,  have  been  summoned  to 
the  controversy,  and  have  brought  impor- 
tant contributions  to  the  Christian  cause. 
To  condense  into  one  discourse  what 
scholars  and  great  men  have  written  oa 
this  point  is  impossible,  even  if  it  were 
desirable ;  and  I  have  stated  the  extent 
of  spf'culation  into  which  our  subject 
has  led,  not  because  I  propose  to  give 
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an  abstract  of  others*  labors,  but  be- 
cause I  wish  you  to  understanci  that  the 
topic  is  one  not  easily  despatched,  and 
because  I  would  invite  you  to  follow  me 
in  a  discussion  which  will  require  con- 
centrated and  continued  altenlion,  A 
subject  mare  worthy  of  attention  than 
the  claims  of  that  religion  which  was 
impressed  on  our  childhood,  and  which 
Is  acknowledged  to  be  the  only  firm 
foundation  of  the  hope  of  immortalitv.  | 
cannot  be  presented ;  and  our  minds 
must  want  the  ordinary  seriousness  of 
human  nature,  if  it  cannot  arrest  us. 

That  Christianity  has  been  opposed  is 
a  fact  implied  in  the  establishment  of 
this  lecture.  That  it  has  had  adversa- 
ries of  no  mean  intellect,  you  know.  I 
propose  in  this  discourse  to  make  some 
remarks  on  what  seems  to  me  the  great 
objection  to  Christianity,  on  the  general 
principle  on  which  its  evidences  rest, 
and  on  some  of  its  particular  evidences. 

The  great  objection  to  Christianity  — 
the  only  one  which  has  much  influence 
at  the  present  day  —  meets  us  at  the 
very  threshold.  We  cannot,  if  we  would^ 
evade  it,  for  it  is  founded  on  a  primary 
and  essential  attribute  of  this  religion. 
The  objection  is  oftener  felt  than  ex- 
pressed, and  amounts  to  this,  that 
miracles  are  incredible,  and  that  the 
supernatural  character  of  an  alleged 
fact  is  proof  enough  of  its  falsehood. 
Ho  strong  is  this  propensity  to  doubt  of 
departures  from  the  order  of  nature, 
that  there  are  sincere  Christians  who 
incline  to  rest  their  religion  wholly  on 
its  internal  evidence,  and  to  overlook 
the  outward  extraordinary  inteq^ositiorr 
of  God  by  which  it  was  at  first  estab- 
lished, liul  the  difficulty  cannot  in  this 
way  be  evaded ;  for  Christianity  is  not  | 
onfy  confirmed  by  miracles,  but  is  in  it-  | 
»elt  m  its  very  essence,  a  miraculous 
religion.  It  is  not  a  system  which  tho 
human  mind  might  have  gathered  in  the 
ordinarjr  exercise  of  its  powers  from 
the  ordmiry  course  of  nature.  Its  doc- 
trines, especially  those  which  relate  to 
its  Founder,  claim  for  it  the  distinction 
of  being  a  supernatural  provision  for 
the  recovery  of  the  human  race.  So 
that  the  objection  which  I  have  stated 
still  presses  upon  us,  and.  if  it  be  well 
grounded,  it  is  fatal  to  Christianfty. 

It  is  proper,  then,  to  begin  the  dis- 
cossiOQ  with  inquiring  whence  the  dis- 
posttioQ  to  discredit  miracles  springs, 


and  how  far  it  is  rational  A  prelimi- 
nary remark  of  some  importance  iSj  that  | 
this  disposition  is  not  a  necessary  part 
or  principle  of  our  mental  constitution, 
like  the  disposition  to  trace  effects  to  Li* 
adequalSL-jCiuacs.  We  are  indeed  so 
framed  as  to  expect  a  continuance  of 
that  order  of  nature  which  wc  have  uni- 
formly experienced;  but  not  so  framed 
as  to  revolt  at  alleged  violations  of  that 
order,  and  to  account  them  impossible 
or  absurd.  On  tl\e  contrary,  men  at 
large  discover  a  strong  and  incurable 
proi>ensity  to  beiieve  in  miracles.  Al* 
most  all  histories,  until  within  the  two 
last  centuries,  reported  seriously  super- 
natural facts.  Scepticism  as  to  miracles 
is  comparatively  a  new  thing,  if  wc  ex- 
cept the  Epicurean  or  atheistical  sect 
among  the  ancients;  and  so  far  from 
being  founded  in  human  nature,  it  is  re- 
sisted by  an  almost  infinite  preponder- 
ance of  belief  on  the  other  side. 

Whence,  then,  has  this  scepticism 
sprung?  It  may  be  explained  by  two 
principal  causes,  i.  It  is  now  an  ac- 
knowledged fact  among  enlightened 
men  that  in  past  times  and  in  our  own 
a  strong  disposition  has  existed,  and 
still  exists,  to  admit  miracles  without 
examination.  Human  credulity  is  found 
to  have  devoured  nothing  more  eagerly 
than  reports  of  prodigies.  Now  it  is 
argued  that  we  discover  here  a  principle 
of  humm  nature,  namely,  the  love  of 
the  supernatural  and  marvellous  which 
accounts  sufficiently  for  the  belief  of 
miracles  wherever  wc  find  it :  and  that 
it  is,  consequcmly,  unnecessary  and  un- 
philosophical  to  seek  for  other  causes, 
and  especially  to  admit  that  most  im- 
probable one,  ^  the  actual  existence  of 
miracles.  This  sweeping  conclusion  is 
a  specimen  of  that  rash  habit  of  gen- 
eralizing which  rather  distinguishes  our 
times,  and  shows  that  philosophical  rea- 
soning has  made  fewer  advances  than  we 
are  apt  to  boast  It  is  true  that  there  is  M 
a  principle  of  credulity  as  to  prodigies  f 
in  a  considerable  part  of  society,  a  dis- 
position to  believe  without  due  .scrutiny. 
But  this  principle,  like  every  other  m 
our  nature,  has  its  limits  ;  acts  accord- 
ing to  fixed  laws  ;  is  not  omnipotent,^ — 
cannot  make  the  eves  see,  and  the  ears 
hear,  and  the  unrferstandin;:  credit  de- 
lusions under  all  imaginable  circum- 
stances; but  requires  the  concurrence 
of  various  circumstances  and  o£  athcr 
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principles  of  our  nature  in  order  to  its 
operation.  For  example,  the  belief  of 
spectral  appearances  has  been  very  com- 
mon ;  but  under  what  circumstances  and 
in  what  state  of  mind  has  it  occurred  ? 
Do  men  see  ghosts  in  broad  day  and 
amidst  cheerful  society?  or  in  solitary 
places;  in  grave-yards ;  in  twilights  or 
mists,  where  outward  objects  are  so  un- 
defined as  easily  to  take  a  form  from 
imagination  ;  and  in  other  circumstances 
favorable  to  terror,  and  associated  with 
the  delusion  in  question  ?  The  princi- 
ple of  credulity  is  as  regular  in  its  op- 
eration as  any  other  principle  of  the 
mind ;  and  is  so  dependent  on  circum- 
stances and  so  restrained  and  checked  by 
other  parts  of  human  nature,  that  some- 
times the  most  obstinate  in  credulity 
is  found  in  that  very  class  of  people 
whose  easy  belief  on  other  occasions 
moves  our  contempt.  It  is  well  known, 
for  example,  that  the  efficacy  of  the 
vaccine  inoculation  has  been  encoun- 
tered with  much  more  unyielding  scep- 
ticism among  the  vulgar  than  among 
the  improved  ;  and  in  general  it  may  be 
affirmed,  that  the  credulity  of  the  igno- 
rant operates  under  the  control  of  their 
strongest  passions  and  impressions,  and 
that  no  class  of  society  yield  a  slower 
assent  to  positions  which  nxanifestly 
subvert  their  old  modes  of  thinking  and 
most  settled  prejudices.  It  is,  then, 
very  un philosophical  to  assume  this 
principle  as  an  explanation  of  all  mira- 
cles whatever.  1  grant  that  the  fact, 
that  accounts  of  supernatural  agency  so 
generally  prove  false,  is  a  reason  for 
k)oking  upon  them  with  peculiar  dis- 
trust. Miracles  ought  on  this  account 
to  be  sifted  more  than  common  facts. 
But  if  we  find  that  a  belief  in  a  series 
of  supernatural  works  has  occurred  un- 
der circumstances  very  different  from 
those  under  which  false  prodigies  have 
been  received,  under  circumstances  most 
unfavorable  to  the  operation  of  credulity, 
then  this  belief  cannot  be  resohred  into 
the  common  causes  which  have  blinded 
men  in  regard  to  supernatural  agency. 
We  must  look  for  other  causes,  and  if 
none  can  be  found  but  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  the  miracles,  then  true  philos- 
ophy binds  us  to  believe  thenu  I  close 
this  head  with  observing  that  the  pro- 
pensity of  men  to  believe  in  what  is 
strange  and  miraculous,  thoujB^h  a  pre- 
sumption  against  particular  miracles,  is 


not  a  presumption  against  miracles  uni- 
versally, but  rather  the  reverse  ;  for  great 
principles  of  human  nature  have  generally 
a  foundation  in  truth,  and  one  explana- 
tion of  this  propensity  so  common  to  man- 
kind is  obviously  this,  that  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  human  race  miraculous  in- 
terpositions, suited  to  man's  infant  state, 
were  not  uncommon,  and,  being  the  most 
striking  facts  of  human  history,  they 
spread  through  all  future  times  a  belief 
and  expectation  of  miracles. 

1  proceed  now  to  the  second  cause  of 
the  scepticism  in  regard  to  supernatural 
agency  which  has  grown  up.  especially 
among  the  more  improved,  in  later  times. 
These  later  times  are  distinguished,  as 
you  well  know,  by  successful  researches 
into  nature  ;  and  the  discoveries  of  sci- 
ence have  continually  added  strength  to 
that  great  principle,  that  the  phenomena 
of  the  universe  are  regulated  by  general 
and  permanent  laws,  or  that  the  Author 
of  the  universe  exerts  his  power  accord- 
ing to  an  established  order.  Nature, 
the  more  it  is  explored,  is  found  to  be 
uniform.  We  observe  an  unbroken  suc- 
cession of  causes  and  effects.  Many 
phenomena,  once  denominated  irregular, 
and  ascribed  to  supernatural  agency,  are 
found  to  be  connected  with  preceding 
circumstances  as  regularly  as  the  most 
common  events.  The  comet,  we  learn, 
observes  the  same  attraction  as  the  sun 
and  planets.  When  a  new  phenomenon 
now  occurs,  no  one  thinks  it  miraculous, 
but  believes  that,  when  better  under- 
stood, it  may  be  reduced  to  laws  already 
known,  or  is  an  example  of  a  law  not 
yet  investigated. 

Now  this  increasing  acquaintance  with 
the  uniformity  of  nature  begets  a  distrust 
of  alleged  violations  of  it,  and  a  rational 
distrust  too ;  for,  while  many  causes  of 
mistake  in  regard  to  alleged  miracles 
may  be  assigned,  there  is  but  one  ade- 
quate cause  of  real  miracles,  that  is,  the 
power  of  God ;  and  the  regularity  of  nat- 
ure forms  a  strong  presumption  against 
the  miraculous  exertion  of  this  power, 
except  in  extraordinary  circumstances, 
and  lor  extraordinary  purposes,  to  which 
the  established  laws  of  the  creation  are 
not  competent.  But  the  observation  of 
the  unitormity  of  nature  produces,  in 
multitudes,  not  merely  this  rational  dis- 
trust of  alleged  violations  of  it,  hut  a 
secret  feeling,  as  if  such  violations  were 
impossible.     That  attention  to  the  pow- 
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Its  of  oaliire  which  is  implied  in  set- 
<«giic  research  tends  to  weaken  the 
pnciicvd  conviclion  of  a  higher  power : 
jodtHe  lawB  of  the  creation,  mstead  of 
fe«^g  regauxicd  a«  the  modes  of  Divine 
0pcfalk>ii.  come  insensibly  to  be  con- 
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ibie  oailbnnity  of  nature,  will  weij^h  with 
kta  QfUy  as  i'ar  as  this  uniformity  is  a 
pMee  and  proof  of  the  Creator's  dis- 
pKmkkfi  to  accomplish  his  purposes  by 
1  Incod  order  or  mode  of  operation. 
Htsm  it  is  freely  ^nted  that  the  Crea- 
tor'* nsganl  of  attichment  to  such  an 
<vderinav  ^  "  ■-^-  -'-A  from  the  steadiness 
«tlll  whit:  -r\*es  it :  and  a  strong 

ppcsomp*  1  r,;ti«^t  any  violation 

of  it  on  ^  I  or  for  purposes 

(oviikli  :..-  ----  .A  laws  of  nature 
ai^  adequate  Hut  this  is  tlie  utmost 
^kh  iht-  orler  nf  nature  authorizes  us 
loirit  its  Author.     It  forms 

_:.iirsi  miracles  univcr- 
ifi  du\  imaginable  cases  ;  but  may 
Itimi^h   a   presumption    in    their 
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\  A  ^**'- *  L  M  i . V  - .  ,»  M M- . I  compels  him  to 
tei^ect  it  but  because  it  is  most  suited 
to  accomplish  his  purposes.  It  is  a 
maas,  and  not  an  end  ;  and,  like  all 
idler  means,  must  give  way  when  the 
ad  can  f^c-st  be  promoted  withcut  it 
tl  [^  the  mark  of  a  weak  mind  to  make 
U  idol  of  order  and  method :  to  cling 
•  €«teibff^*tH  forms  of  business  when 
tfc^  clo;:  *»f  advancing  it     If, 

d«n,  the  .  r)>oscs  of  the  universe 

Qi  beat  be  accomplished  by  departing 
liQai  tof  eMtabltshcd  taws,  these  laws 
undoubtedly  be  suspended ;  and 
broken  in  the  letter,  they  will  be 
~  in  their  spirit,  for  the  ends  for 


which  thev  were  first  instituted  will  be 
advanced  by  their  violation.  Now  the 
question  arises,  For  what  purposes  were 
nature  and  its  order  appointed  7  and 
there  is  no  presumption  in  saying  that 
the  highest  of  these  is  the  improvement 
of  intelligent  beings.  Mind  (by  which 
we  mean  both  moral  and  intellectual 
powers)  is  God  s  first  end.  The  great 
purpose  for  which  an  order  of  nature  is 
fixed,  is  plainly  the  formation  of  mind, 
1  n  a  creation  without  order,  where  events 
would  follow  without  any  regular  suc- 
cession, it  is  obvious  that  mind  must  be 
kept  in  perpetual  infancy;  for,  in  such 
a  universe,  there  could  be  no  reasoning 
from  effects  to  causes,  no  induction  to 
establish  general  truths,  no  adaptation 
of  means  to  ends;  that  is,  no  science 
relating  to  God,  or  matter,  or  mind ;  no 
action ;  no  virtue.  The  great  purpose 
of  God.  then,  I  repeat  it,  in  establishing 
the  order  of  nature,  is  to  form  and  ad- 
vance the  mind  ;  and  if  the  case  should 
occur  in  which  the  interests  of  the  mind 
could  best  be  advanced  by  departing 
from  this  order,  or  by  miraculous  agency, 
then  the  great  purpose  of  the  creation, 
the  great  end  of  its  laws  and  regularity, 
would  demand  such  departure ;  and 
miracles,  instead  of  warring  against^ 
would  concur  with  nature. 

Now  we  Christians  maintain  that  such 
a  case  has  existed.  We  affirm  that 
when  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world, 
nature  had  failed  to  communicate  in- 
structions to  men  in  which,  as  intel- 
ligent beings,  they  had  the  deepest 
concern,  and  on  which  the  full  develo|> 
ment  of  their  highest  faculties  essen- 
tially depended :  and  we  affirm,  that  there 
was  no  prospect  of  relief  from  nature : 
so  that  an  exigence  had  occurred  in 
which  additional  communications,  su- 
pernatural lights,  mijjht  rationally  be 
expected  from  the  Father  of  spirits. 
Let  me  state  two  particulars  out  of 
many  in  which  men  needed  intellectual 
aids  not  given  by  nature.  I  refer  to  the 
doctrine  of  one  God  and  Father,  on 
which  all  piety  rests  ;  and  to  the  doc- 
trine of  immortality,  which  is  the  great 
spring  of  virtuous  effort.  Had  I  time 
to  enlarge  on  the  history  of  that  j>€riod, 
1  might  show  you  under  what  heaps  of 
rubbfsh  and  superstition  these  doctrines 
were  buried.  But  I  should  repeat  only 
what  you  know  familiarly.  The  works 
of  ancient    genius,    which    form   'yow 
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Mtudics,  carry  on  their  front  the  brand  i 
lof  polytheism,   and   of  debasing  error 
on    subjects   of  the   first  and   deepest 
concern.     Jt   is  more  important  to  ob-  I 
ser\e,  that  the  very  uniformity  of  nature 
had  some  tendency  to  obscure  the  doc- 
trines which  I  have  named,  or  at  least 
to  impair  their  practical  power,  so  that 
r^  departure  from   this  uniformity  was 
i needed  to  fasten  them  on  men's  minds. 
That  a  fixed  order  of  nature,  though 
bi  proof  of  the  One   God  to   reflecting 
land  enlarged  understandings,  has  yet  a 
^tendency  to  hide  him  from  men  in  |jen- 
jerai,   will  ap|jear,  if  we  consider,  first, 
that  as  the  human  mind  is  constituted, 
[what  is  regular  and  of  constant  occnr- 
I  Fence   excites   it   feebly ;    and   benefits 
iflowingto  it  through  fixed,  unchanging 
hiaws,  seem  to  come  by  a  kind  of  neces- 
\  sity,  and   are  apt   to  be   traced   up  to 
>  natural  causes  alone.     Accordingly,  re- 
tligious   convictions  and   feelings,  even 
I  in   the    present   advanced   condition   of 
Isociety,  are  excited  not  so  much  by  the 
)  ordinary  course  of  God's  providence,  as 
by  sudden,    unexpected    events    which 
rouse  and  startle  the  mind,  and  speak 
of  a  Power  higher  than  nature.     There 
" '  i  another  way  in  which  a  fixed  order  of 
loature  seems   unfavorable   to  just  im- 
[^prcssions  respecting  its  Author.     It  dis- 
covers to  us  in  die  Creator  a  regard  to 
I  general  good  rather  than  an  affection 
to  individuals.      The    laws   of    nature, 
operating  as  they  do  with  an  inflexible 
steadiness,  never  varying  to  meet  the 
^;cases  and  wants  of  individuals,  and  in- 
flicting much  private  sufifering  in  their 
i  ttcrn    administration    for    the    general 
I  weal,  give  the  idea  of  a  distant,  reserved 
I  ftovercign  much  more  than  of  a  tender 
•parent ;  and  yet  this  last  view  of  God 
IS  the  only  effectual  security  from  su- 
,  perstition  and  idolatry.      Nature,  then, 
we  fear,  would  not  have  brought  back 
the  world  to  its  Creator.     And  as  to  the 
doctrine  of   immortality,   the  order  of 
the  natural  world  had  little  tendency  to 
teach  this,  at  least  with  clearness  and 
I  energy.     The  natural  world  contains  no 
I  ijrovis'ions  or  arrangements  for  reviving 
Uie  dead.     The  sun  and  the  rain>  which 
I  cover  the  tomb  with  verdure,  send  no 
[vita]  influences  to  the  mouldering  body. 
'  The  researches  of    science   detect  no 
secret  processes  for  restoring  the  lost 
powers  of  life.     If  man  ia  to  live  again, 
ite  is  not  to  live  through  any  known 
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laws  of  nature,  but  by  a  power  higher 
than  nature  ;  and  how,  then,  can  we 
assured  of   this  truth  but   by  a 
festation   of    this    power,    that    ib. 
miraculous  agency,  confirming  a  ful 
life  ? 

I  have  labored  in   these  remarks  to 
show  that  the  uniformity  of  nature  is 
presumption  against  miraculous 
when  employed  in  confirmation 
a  religion  as  Christianity.     Nati 
the  contrary,   furnishes  a   presui 
in  its  favor.     Nature  clearly  shows 
us  a  power  above  itself,  so  tlval  it  prmi 
miracles    to    be    possible.     Nature 
veals    purposes    and  attributes    in 
Author  with  which  Christianity  rei 
ably  agrees.     Nature,  too,  has'  defici< 
cies,    which   show  that   it  was  not 
tended  by  its  Author  to  be  his  wh 
method  of  instructing  mankind  ;  and 
this  way  it  gives  great  confirmatian 
Christianity,    which    meets    its    wani 
supphes  its  cbasms,  explains  its  m\ 
teries.  and  lightens  its  heart- op|>rei 
cares  and  .sorrows. 

Before  quitting  the  general  considcf^ 
ation  of  miracles,  I  ougiit  to  take  sone 
notice  of  Humes  celebrated  argument 
on  this  subject ;  not  that  it  merits  titf 
attention  which  it  has  receivi 
because  it  is  specious,  and 
rived  weight  from  the  name 
author.  The  argument  is  briefly  Uii 
— '*That  belief  is  founded  upon 
regulated  by  experience.  Now  we 
experience  testimony  to  be  false, 
never  witness  a  departure  from  l] 
order  of  nature.  That  men  may 
ccive  us  when  they  testify  to  miraclcsT 
is  therefore  more  accordant  with  experi- 
ence  than  that  nature  should  be  irregu- 
lar: and  hence  there  is  a  balance  of 
proof  against  miracles,  a  presumption 
so  strong  as  to  outweigh  the  strongest 
testimony,"  The  usual  replies  to  this 
argument  I  have  not  time  to  repeat 
Dr.  Campbeirs  work,  which  is  acce»* 
sible  to  all,  will  show  you  that  It  rests 
on  an  equivocal  use  of  terms,  and  will 
furnish  you  with  many  fine  remarks  on 
testimony  and  on  the  conditions  Of 
qualities  which  give  it  validity.  1 
only  add  a  few  remarks  which  seem 
me  worthy  of  attention, 

I,  This  argument  affirms  that  U»t 
credibility  of  facts  or  statements  Is  10 
be  decided  by  their  accordance  with  the 
established  order  of  nature,  and  by  lhi» 
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standard  only.  Now*  if  nature  compre- 
hended all  existences  and  ail  powers, 
this  position  might  be  ailmittetl.  But 
if  there  is  a  Being  hi«;htT  than  nature, 
the  onVin  of  all  its  powers  and  motions, 
and  whose  character  falls  under  our 
notice  and  exjjerience  as  truly  as  the 
creation,  then  there  is  an  additional 
standard  to  which  facts  and  statements 
axe  to  be  referred  ;  and  works  which 
violate  nature's  order  will  slill  be  credi- 
-ble,  if  they  agree  with  the  known  prop- 
erties and  attributes  of  its  Author ; 
because  for  such  works  we  can  assign 
an  adequate  cause  and  su (Be tent  rea- 
sons* and  these  are  the  qualities  and 
conditions  on  which  credibility  de- 
pends. 

z.  This  argument  of  Hume  proves 
too  much,  and  therefore  proves  nothing. 
It  proves  too  much  ;  lor  if  I  am  to 
reject  the  strongest  testimony  to  mira- 
cles because  testimony  has  often  de- 
ceived me,  whilst  nature's  order  has 
never  been  found  to  fail,  then  I  ought 
to  reject  a  miracle,  even  if  I  should  see 
it  vrith  my  own  eyes,  and  if  all  my 
senses  should  attest  it ;  for  all  my 
senses  have  sometimes  given  false  re- 
jioris,  whilst  nature  has  never  gone 
astray;  and,  therefore,  be  the  circum- 
stances ever  so  decisive  or  inconsistent 
with  deception,  still  I  must  not  believe 
what  I  see,  and  hear,  and  touch, — 
what  my  senses,  exercised  according  to 
live  most  deliberate  judgment,  declare 
lO  be  true.  All  this  the  argument  re- 
autres ;  and  it  proves  too  much ;  for 
disbelief  in  the  case  supposed  is  out  of 
our  power  and  is  instinctively  pro- 
nounced absurd  ;  and  what  is  more,  it 
would  subvert  that  vary  order  of  nature 
on  which  the  argument  rests :  for  this 
order  of  nature  is  learned  only  by  the 
exercise  of  my  senses  and  judgment, 
and  if  these  tail  me  in  the  miist  un- 
exceptionable circumstances,  then  their 
testimony  to  nature  is  of  httle  worth. 

Once  more  ;  this  argument  is  built  on 
an  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  testimony. 
Testimony,  we  are  told,  cannot  prove  a 
miracle.  Now  the  truth  is  that  testi- 
mony of  itself  and  immediately  proves 
no  facts  whatever,  not  even  the  most 
common.  Testimony  can  do  nothing 
more  than  show  us  the  state  of  another's 
mind  in  regard  to  a  given  fact.  It  can 
only  show  us  that  the  testifier  has  a 
belief  a  conviction,  that  a  certain  phe- 


nomenon or  event  has  occurred.  Here 
testimony  stops  ;  and  the  reality  of  the 
event  is  to  be  judged  altogether  from  the 
nature  and  degree  of  this  conviction,  and 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
exists.  This  conviction  is  an  effect,  wh  ich 
must  have  a  cause,  and  needs  to  be  ex- 
plained ;  and  if  no  cause  can  be  found  but 
the  real  occurrence  of  the  event,  then  this 
occurrence  is  admitted  as  true.  Such  is 
the  extent  of  testimony.  Now  a  man 
who  affirms  a  miraculous  phenomenon 
or  event,  may  give  us  just  as  decisive 
proofs,  by  his  character  and  conduct,  of 
the  strength  and  depth  of  his  conviction, 
as  if  he  were  affirming  a  common  occur- 
rence. Testimony,  then,  does  just  as 
much  in  the  case  of  miracles  as  of  com- 
mon events^  that  is.  it  discloses  to  us 
the  conviction  of  another's  mind.  Now 
this  conviction  in  the  case  of  miracles 
requires  a  cause,  an  explanation,  as  much 
as  in  every  other;  and  if  the  circum- 
stances be  such  that  it  could  not  have 
sprung  up  and  been  established  but  by 
the  reality  of  the  alleged  miracle,  then 
that  great  and  fundamental  principle  of 
human  belief,  namely,  that  every  effect 
must  have  a  cause^  compels  us  to  admit 
the  miracle. 

It  may  be  observed  of  Hume  and  of 
other  philosophical  op  posers  of  our  re- 
ligion, that  they  are  much  more  inclined 
to  argue  against  miracles  in  general  than 
against  the  particular  miracles  on  which 
Christianity  rests.  And  the  reason  is 
obvious.  Miracles,  when  considered  In 
a  general,  abstract  ni:inncr,  that  is,  when 
divested  of  all  circumstances,  and  sup- 
posed to  occur  as  disconnected  facts,  to 
stand  alone  in  history,  to  have  no  expla- 
nations or  reasons  in  preceding  events, 
and  no  influence  on  those  which  follow^ 
are  indeed  open  to  great  objection^  as 
wanton  and  useless  violations  of  nat- 
ure's order;  and  it  is  accordingly  against 
miracles,  considered  in  this  naked,  gen- 
eral form  that  the  arguments  of  infidel- 
ity  are  chiefly  urged.  But  it  is  great 
disingenmty  to  class  under  this  head 
the  miracles  of  Christianity.  They  are 
palpably  different.  They  do  not  stand 
alone  in  history ;  but  are  most  inti- 
mately Incorporated  with  it.  They  were 
demanded  bv  the  state  of  the  world 
which  prcceaed  them  and  they  have  left 
deep  traces  on  all  subsequent  ages.  In 
fact,  the  history  of  the  whole  civilized 
world,  since   their  alleged  occurrence^ 
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has  been  swayed  and  colored  by  them, 
and  is  wholly  inexplicable  without  them. 
Now  such  miracles  are  not  to  be  met, 
and  disposed  of  by  general  reasonings, 
which  apply  only  to  insulated,  unim- 
portant, uninfluential  prodigies. 

I  have  thus  considered  the  objections 
to  miracles  in  general;  and  I  would 
close  this  head  with  observing,  that 
these  objections  will  lose  their  weight 
just  in  proportion  as  we  strengthen  our 
conviction  of  God's  power  over  nature 
and  of  his  parental  interest  in  his  creat- 
ures. The  great  repugnance  to  the 
belief  of  miraculous  agencv  is  founded 
in  a  lurking  atheism,  which  ascribes 
supremacy  to  nature,  and  which,  whilst 
it  professes  to  believe  in  God,  questions 
his  tender  concern  for  the  improvement 
of  men.  To  a  man  who  cherishes  a  s<!nse 
of  God,  the  great  difficulty  is,  not  to 
account  for  miracles,  but  to  account  for 
their  rare  occurrence.  One  of  the  mys- 
teries of  the  universe  is  this,  that  its 
Author  retires  so  continually  behind 
the  veil  of  his  works,  that  the  great  and 
good  Father  does  not  manifest  himself 
more  distinctly  to  his  creatures.  There 
is  something  like  coldness  and  repul- 
siveness  in  instructing  us  only  by  fixed, 
inflexible  laws  of  nature.  The  inter- 
course of  God  with  Adam  and  the  patri- 
archs suits  our  best  conceptions  of  the 
relation  which  He  bears  to  the  human 
race,  and  ought  not  to  surprise  us  more 
than  the  expression  of  a  human  parent's 
tenderness  and  concern  towards  his  off- 
spring. 

After  the  remarks  now  made  to  re- 
move the  objection  to  revelation  in  gen- 
eral, I  proceed  to  consider  the  evidences 
of  the  Christian  religion  in  particular ; 
and  these  are  so  numerous  that  should  I 
attempt  to  compress  them  into  the  short 
space  which  now  remains,  I  could  give 
but  a  syllabus.  —  a  dry  and  uninteresting 
index.  It  will  be  more  useful  to  state  to 
you,  with  some  distinctness,  the  gen- 
eral principle  into  which  all  Christian 
evidences  may  be  resolved,  and  on  which 
the  whole  religion  rests,  and  then  to 
illustrate  it  in  a  few  striking  partic- 
ulars. 

All  the  evidences  of  Christianity  may 
be  traced  to  this  great  principle,  —  that 
every  effect  must  have  an  adequate  cause. 
We  claim  for  our  religion  a  divine  orig- 
inal, because  no  adequate  cause  for  it 
can  be  found  in  the  powers  or  passions 


of  human  nature,  or  in  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  appeared ;  because  it 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  that  Being  to  wnom  its  first 
preachers  universally  ascribed  it,  and 
with  whose  nature  it  perfectly  agrees. 

Christianity,  by  which  we  mean  not 
merely  the  doctrines  of  the  religion,  but 
every  thing  relating  to  it,  its  rise,  it.s 
progress,  the  character  of  its  Author,  the 
conduct  of  its  propagators,  —  Christi- 
anity, in  this  broad  sense,  can  only  be 
accounted  for  in  two  ways.  It  either 
sprung  from  the  principles  of  human 
nature,  under  the  excitements,  motives, 
impulses  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  first 
preached,  or  it  had  its  origin  in  a  higher 
and  supernatural  agency.  To  which  of 
these  causes  the  religion  should  be 
referred  is  not  a  question  beyond  our 
reach ;  for,  being  partakers  of  human 
nature,  and  knowing  more  of  it  than  of 
any  other  part  of  creation,  we  can  judge 
with  sufficient  accuracy  of  the  operation 
of  its  principles,  and  of  the  effects  to 
which  they  are  competent.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  human  powers  are  not  exactly 
defined,  nor  can  we  state  precisely  the 
bounds  beyond  which  they  cannot  pass  ; 
but  still,  tne  disproportion  between  hu- 
man nature  and  an  effect  ascribed  to 
it  may  be  so  vast  and  palpable  as  to  sat- 
isfy us  at  once  that  the  effect  is  inex- 
plicable by  human  power.  1  know  not 
precisely  what  advances  may  be  made  by 
the  intellect  of  an  unassisted  savage  ; 
but  that  a  savage  in  the  woods  could  not 
compose  the  "  Principia  "  of  Newton,  is 
about  as  plain  as  that  he  could  not  create 
the  world.  I  know  not  the  point  at  which 
bodily  strength  must  stop;  but  that  a 
man  cannot  carry  Atlas  or  Andes  on  his 
shoulders,  is  a  safe  position.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  whether  the  principles  of 
human  nature,  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  was  placed  at  Christ's  birth, 
will  explain  his  religion,  is  one  to  which 
we  are  competent,  and  is  the  great  ques- 
tion on  which  the  whole  controversy 
turns. 

Now  we  maintain  that  a  great  variety 
of  facts  belonging  to  this  religion,— 
such  as  the  chamcter  of  its  Founder; 
its  peculiar  principles;  the  style  and 
character  of  its  records  ;  its  progress  ; 
the  conduct,  circumstances,  and  suffer- 
ings of  its  first  propagators  ;  the  recep- 
tion of  it  from  the  first  on  the  ground  of 
miraculous  attestations ;  the  prophecies 
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fitcli~irful filled  and  which  it  contains  ; 

influence  on  society,  and  other  cir- 

<  s  connected  with  it  —  are  ut- 

|t<.  ;>licable  by  human  powers  and 

nncipics,  but  accord  with,  and  are  fully 

Explained  by,  the  power  and  perfections 

"  God. 

These  various  particulars  I  cannot 
It  tempt  to  unfold.  One  or  two  may  be 
llustrated  to  show  you  the  mode  of  ap- 
lylng  the  principles  which  I  have  laid 
own.  I  will  take  fi*-st  the  character  of 
lesus  Christ.  How  is  this  to  be  ex- 
ilained  by  the  principles  of  humm  nat- 
re  ?  We  are  immediately  struck  with 
bis  peculiarity  in  the  Author  of  Chris- 
iity%  that,  whilst  all  other  men  are 
■  in  a  measure  by  the  spirit  of  the 
J  we  can  discover  in  Jesus  no  impres- 
EloQ  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived. 
•Ve  know  with  considerable  accuracy 
be  state  of  society,  the  modes  of  think- 
ng,  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the 
DUJitr>'  in  which  Jesus  was  born  and 
ew  up;  and  he  is  as  free  from  them» 
pd  as  exalted  above  them,  as  if  he  had 
%vtd  in  another  world,  or  with  every 
ensc  shut  on  the  objects  around  him, 
its  character  has  in  it  nothing  local  or 
tmporar\\  It  can  be  explained  by 
othing  around  him.  His  history  shows 
[im  to  us  a  solitary  being,  living  for 
rposes  which  none  but  himself  com- 
ehended,  and  enjoying  not  so  much 
the  sympathy  of  a  single  mind. 
lis  Apostles,  his  chosen  companions, 
jht  to  him  the  spirit  of  the  age; 
nothing  shows  its  strenjjth  more 
■^^ly  than  the  slowness  with  which 
ded  in  these  honest  men  to  the 
actions  of  Jesus. 
Jesus  came  to  a  nation  expecting  a 
si  ah :  and  he  claimed  this  character. 
D stead  of  conforming  to  the  opin- 
!  which  prevailed  in  regard  to  the 
fes&iah,  he  resisted  them  wholly  and 
lilhout  reserve  To  a  people  anticipat- 
rvg  a  triumphant  leader,  under  whom 
engeance  as  well  as  ambition  was  to  be 
by  the  prostration  of  their  op- 
ord,  he  came  as  a  spiritual  leader, 
eKing  humility  and  peace.  This  un- 
disguised hostility  to  the  dearest  hopes 
ana  prejudices  of  his  nation :  this  dis- 
dain of  the  usual  compliances  bv  which 
"■nbition  and  imix>slure  conciliate  ad- 
rents  ;  this  deliberate  exposure  of 
limseU  to  rejection  and  hatred,  cannot 
euiiy   be    explained    by   the    common 


principles  of  human  nature,  and  ex- 
cludes the  possibility  of  selfish  aims  in 
the  Author  of  Christianity. 

One  striking  peculiarity  in  Jeaus  is 
the  extent,  the  vastness,  of  his  views. 
Whilst  all  around  him  looked  for  a 
Messiah  to  liberate  God's  ancient  peo- 
ple, whilst  to  every  other  Jew,  Judea  was 
the  exclusive  object  of  pride  and  hope, 
Jesus  came,  declaring  himself  to  be 
the  deliverer  and  light  of  the  world, 
and  in  his  whole  teaching  and  life  you 
see  a  consciousness  which  never  lor- 
sakes  him  of  a  relation  to  the  whole 
human  race.  This  idea  of  blessing  man- 
kind, of  spreading  a  universal  religion, 
was  the  most  magnificent  which  had 
ever  entered  man  s  mind.  All  previous 
religions  had  been  given  lo  particular 
nations.  No  conqueror,  legislator,  phil- 
osopher, in  the  extravagance  of  ambition, 
had  ever  dreamed  of  subjecting  all  na- 
tions to  a  common  faith. 

This  conception  of  a  universal  relig- 
ion, intended  alike  for  Jew  and  Gentile, 
for  all  nations  and  climes,  is  wholly  in- 
explicable by  the  circumstances  of  Jesus, 
He  was  a  jew»  and  the  first  and  deepest 
and  most  constant  impression  on  a  Jew's 
mind  wan  that  of  the  superiority  con* 
ferred  on  his  people  and  himself  by  the 
national  religion  introduced  by  Moses. 
The  wall  between  the  Jew  and  the  Gen- 
tile seemed  to  reach  to  heaven.  The 
abolition  of  the  p>eculiarity  of  Moses, 
the  prostration  of  the  temple  on  Mount 
Zion  the  erection  of  a  new  religion,  in 
which  all  men  would  meet  as  brethren, 
and  which  would  be  the  common  and 
equal  property  of  jew  and  Gentile,  these 
were  of  all  ideas  the  last  to  spring  up  in 
Judea,  the  last  for  enthusiasm  or  im- 
posture to  originate. 

Compare  next  these  views  of  Christ 
with  his  station  in  life.  He  was  of  hum- 
ble birth  and  education,  with  nothing  in 
his  lot,  with  no  extensive  means,  no 
rank,  or  wealth,  or  patronage,  to  infuse 
vast  thoughts  and  extravagant  plans. 
The  shop  of  a  carpenter,  the  village  of 
Nazareth,  were  not  spots  for  ripening  a 
scheme  more  aspiring  and  extensive 
than  had  ever  been  formed.  It  is  a 
principle  of  hunian  nature  that,  except 
in  case  of  insanity,  some  proportion  is 
observed  between  the  power  of  an  indi- 
vidual and  his  plans  and  hopes.  The 
purpose  to  which  Jesus  devoted  him- 
self was  as  ill  suited  to  his  condition  as 
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an  attempt  to  chan^  the  seasons,  or  to 
make  the  sun  rise  in  the  west.  That  a 
young  man  in  obscure  life,  belonging  to 
an  oppressed  nation,  should  seriously 
think  of  subverting  the  time-hallowed 
and  deep-rooted  religions  of  the  world, 
is  a  stranee  fact ;  but  with  this  purpose 
we  see  the  mind  of  Jesus  thoroughly 
imbued ;  and,  sublime  as  it  is,  he  never 
falls  below  it  in  his  language  or  conduct, 
but  speaks  and  acts  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  superiority,  with  a  dignity  and 
authority,  oecoming  this  unparalleled 
destination. 

In  this  connection  I  cannot  but  add 
another  striking  circumstance  in  Jesus, 
and  that  is,  the  calm  confidence  with 
which  he  always  looked  forward  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  design.  He  fully 
knew  the  strength  of  the  passions  and 
powers  which  were  arrayed  ac^ainst  him, 
and  was  perfectly  aware  that  his  life  was 
to  be  shortened  by  violence ;  yet  not  a 
word  escapes  him  implying  a  doubt  of 
the  ultimate  triumphs  of  liis  religion. 
One  of  the  beauties  of  the  Gospels,  and 
one  of  the  proofs  of  their  genuineness, 
is  found  in  our  Saviour's  mdirect  and 
obscure  allusions  to  his  approaching 
sufferings,  and  to  the  glory  which  was 
to  follow, — allusions  showing  us  the 
workings  of  a  mind  thoroughly  con- 
scious of  being  appointed  to  accomplish 
infinite  good  through  great  calamity. 
This  entire  and  patient  relinquishment 
of  immediate  success,  this  ever-present 
persuasion  that  he  was  to  perish  before 
his  religion  would  advance,  and  this 
calm,  unshaken  anticipation  of  distant 
and  unbounded  triumphs,  are  remark- 
able traits,  throwing  a  tender  and  sol- 
emn grandeur  over  our  Lord,  and  wholly 
inexplicable  by  human  principles,  or  by 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed. 

The  views  hitherto  taken  of  Girist 
relate  to  his  public  character  and  office. 
If  we  pass  to  what  may  be  called  his 
private  character,  we  shall  receive  the 
same  impression  of  inexplicable  excel- 
lence. The  most  striking  trait  in  Jesus 
was  undoubtedly,  benevolence  ;  and,  al- 
though this  virtue  had  existed  before, 
yet  it  had  not  been  manifested  in  the 
same  form  and  extent.  Christ's  benev- 
olence was  distinguished  first  by  its  ex- 
pansiveness.  At  that  age  an  unconfined 
philanthropy,  proposing  and  toiling  to 
do  good  without  distinction  of  country 


or  rank,  was  unknown.  Love  to  man 
as  man,  love  comprehending  the  ha^ed 
Samaritan  and  the  despised  publican, 
was  a  feature  which  separated  Jesus 
from  the  best  men  of  his  nation  and  oi 
the  worlds  Another  characteristic  of 
the  benev,olence  of  Jesus  was  its  gentle- 
ness and  tenderness,  forming  a  strong 
contrast  with  the  hardness  and  ferocity 
of  the  spirit  and  manners  which  then 
prevailed,  and  with  that  sternness  and 
inflexibility  which  the  purest  philosophy 
of  Greece  and  Rome  inculcated  as  the 
perfection  of  virtue.  But  its  most  dis- 
tinguishing trait  was  its  superiority  to 
injury.  Revenge  was  one  of  the  recog- 
nirea  rights  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived ;  and  though  a  few  sages,  who  had 
seen  its  inconsistency  with  man's  dig- 
nity, had  condemnea  it,  yet  none  had 
inculcated  the  duty  of  regarding  one's 
worst  enemies  with  that  kindness  which 
God  manifests  to  sinful  men,  and  of  re- 
turning curses  with  blessings  and  pray- 
ers. This  form  of  benevolence,  the  most 
disinterested  and  divine  form,  was,  as 
you  well  know,  manifested  by  Jesus 
Christ  in  infinite  strength,  amidst  in- 
juries and  indignities  which  cannot  be 
surpassed.  Now  this  singular  eminence 
of  goodness,  this  superiority  to  the  de- 
grading influences  of  the  age,  under  which 
all  other  men  suffered,  needs  to  be  ex- 
plained ;  and  one  thing  it  demonstrates, 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  an  unprincipled 
deceiver,  exposing  not  only  his  own  life 
but  the  lives  of  confiding  friends  in  an 
enterprise  next  to  desperate. 

I  cannot  enlarge  on  other  traits  of  the 
character  of  Christ.  I  will  only  observe 
that  it  had  one  distinction  which  more 
than  any  thing  forms  a  perfect  char- 
acter. It  was  made  up  of  contrasts ; 
in  other  words,  it  was  a  union  of  excel- 
lences which  are  not  easily  reconciled, 
which  seem  at  first  sight  incongruous, 
but  which,  when  blended  and  duly  pro- 
portioned, constitute  moral  harmony, 
and  attract  with  equal  power  love  and 
veneration.  For  example,  we  discover 
in  Jesus  Christ  an  unparalleled  dignity 
of  character,  a  consciousness  of  great- 
ness never  discovered  or  approached  by 
an^  other  individual  in  history ;  and  3rel 
this  was  blended  with  a  conaescension, 
lowliness,  and  unostentatious  simplicity 
which  had  never  before  been  thought 
consistent  with  greatness.  In  like  man- 
ner, he  united  an  utter  superiority  to  the 
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L  to  its  pleasures  and  ordinary  in- 

Its,   with   suavity  of    manners   and 

im    from    austerity.      He    joined 

itrong  feelinj^  and  scii- possession;    an 

gnant  sensibility  to  sin,  and  compas- 

iion  to  the  sinner;  an  intense  devotion 

his  U'ork,  and  calmness  under  opposi- 

and  ill  success ;  a  universal  philan- 

opy,  and  a  susceptibility  of  private 

ifiments ;    the  authority  which    be- 

i  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  the 

ndemess  and  gratitude  of  a  son.     Such 

the  Author  of  our  rchgion.     And 

his  character  to  be  explained  by  im- 

snire  or  insane  enthusiasm  ?     Does  it 

It  bear  the  unambiguous  marks  of  a 

'eniy  origin  ? 
Perhaps  it  may  be  said  this  character 
icver  existed.     Then   the  invention  of 
is  lo  be  explained,  and  the  reception 
hich  this  fiction  met  witli  ;  and  these 
rhaps  arc  as  difficult  of  explanation  on 
taturoJ  principles  as  its  real  existence, 
hrist's  history  bears  all  the  marks  of 
"ily;  a  more  franks  simple,  unlabor- 
sd,  unostentatious  narrative  was  never 
nned.     Besides,  his  character,  if  in- 
ntcdt  must  have  Ijeen  an  invention  of 
[gular  difficulty,  because  no  models  ex- 
'  an  which  to  frame  it.     He  stands 
lopc  in  the  records  of  time.  The  concep- 
of  a  being,  proposing  such  new  and 
:d  ends,  and  governed  by  higher 
iples  than  the  progress  of  society  had 
loped,  implies  sini^ilar  intellectual 
er.     That  several  individuals  should 
in  equally  vivid  conceptions  of  this 
haracter^   and   should    not   merely  de- 
in  general  terms  the  fictitious  be- 
whom  it  was  attributed,  but  should 
ucc    him    into    real    life,    should 
!ace    him  in   a   great   v^ariety  of   cir- 
cumstances, in  connection  witli  various 
ranks  of  men,  with  friends  and  foes,  ajid 
should  in  all  preserve  his  identity,  show 
the  same  great  and  singular  mind  always 
acting  in  harmony  wi3i  itself  ;  this  is  a 
supposition  hardly  credible,  and.  when 
the  circumstances  of  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  are  considered,  seems 
to  be  as  inexplicable  on   human  prin- 
ciples as  what  I  before  suggested,  the 
composition  of   Newton's  *•  Principia'' 
by  a  savage.     The  character  of  Christ, 
though  delineated  in  an   age  of  great 
darkness,  has  stood  the  scrutiny  of 
1,  in  proportion  as  men's  moral 
nts  have  been  refined,  its  beauty 
been  more  seen  and  feJt  To  suppose 


it  invented  is  to  suppose  that  its  authors, 
outstripping  their  age,  had  attained  to  a 
singular  delicacy  and  elevation  of  moral 
perception  and  feeling.  But  these  at- 
tainments are  not  very  reconcilable  with 
the  character  of  its  authors,  supposing 
it  to  be  a  fiction  ;  that  is,  with  the  char- 
acter of  habitual  liars  and  impious  de- 
ceivers. 

But  we  are  not  only  unable  to  discover 
]K>wers  adequate  to  this  invention.  There 
must  have  been  motives  for  it  ;  for  men 
do  not  make  great  eiTorts  without  strong 
motives  ;  antf,  in  the  whole  compass  of 
human  incitements,  we  challenge  the  in- 
fidel to  suggest  any  which  could  have 
prompted  to  the  work  now  to  be  ex- 
plained. 

Once  more,  it  must  be  recollected  that 
this  invention,  if  it  were  one,  was  re- 
ceived as  real  at  a  period  so  near  to  the 
time  ascribed  to  Christ's  appearance 
that  the  means  of  detecting  it  were  in- 
finite. That  men  should  send  out  such 
a  forgery,  and  that  it  should  prevail 
and  triumph,  are  circumstances  not  eas- 
ily reconcilable  with  the  principles  ol 
our  nature. 

The  character  of  Christ,  then,  was 
real  Its  reality  is  the  only  explanation 
of  the  mighty  revolution  produced  by 
his  rchgion.  And  how  can  you  accouni 
for  it,  but  by  that  cause  to  which  he 
always  referred  it,  — a  mission  from  the 
Father? 

Next  to  the  character  of  Christ,  his 
religion  might  be  shown  to  abound  in 
circumstances  which  contradict  and  re* 
pel  the  idea  of  a  human  oricrin.  For 
example,  its  representations  of  the  pater- 
nal character  of  God  :  its  inculcation  of 
a  universal  charity :  the  stress  which  it 
lavs  on  inward  purity;  its  substitution 
ot  a  spiritual  worship  for  the  forms 
and  ceremonies  which  everywhere  had 
usurped  the  name  and  extinguished  the 
life  of  religion  ;  its  preference  of  humil- 
ity, and  of  the  mild,  unostentatious, 
passive  virtues,  to  the  dazzling  qualities 
which  had  monopolized  men's  admira- 
tion :  its  consistent  and  bright  discover- 
ies of  immortality;  its  adaptation  to  the 
wants  of  man  as  a  sinner ;  its  adaptation 
to  all  the  conditions,  capacities,  and 
sufferings  of  human  nature  ;  its  pure, 
sublime,  yet  practicable  morality  \  iLs 
high  and  generous  motives ;  and  its  fit- 
ness to  form  a  character  which  plainly 
prepares  lor  a  higher  life  than  the  prea* 
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ent ;  these  are  peculiarities  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  will  strike  us  more  and 
more  in  proportion  as  we  understand 
distinctly  the  circumstances  of  the  age 
and  country  in  which  this  religion  ap- 
peared, ana  for  which  no  adequate  hu- 
man cause  has  been  or  can  be  assigned. 
Passing  over  these  topics,  each  of 
which  might  be  enlarged  into  a  dis- 
course, I  will  make  but  one  remark  on 
this  religion,  which  strikes  my  own 
mind  very  forcibly.  Since  its  introduc- 
tion, human  nature  has  made  great 
progress,  and  society  experienced  great 
changes ;  and  in  this  advanced  condi- 
tion of  the  world  Christianity,  instead  of 
losing  its  application  and  importance,  is 
found  to  be  more  and  more  congenial 
and  adapted  to  man's  nature  and  wants. 
Men  have  outgrown  the  other  institu- 
tions of  that  period  when  Christianity 
appeared,  —  its  philosophy,  its  modes  of 
warfare,  its  policy,  its  public  and  private 
economy ;  but  Christianity  has  never 
shrunk  as  intellect  has  opened,  but  has 
always  kept  in  advance  of  men^s  facul- 
ties, and  unfolded  nobler  views  in  pro- 
portion as  they  have  ascended.  The 
highest  powers  and  affections  which  our 
nature  has  developed  find  more  than  ad- 
equate objects  in  this  religion.  Christi- 
anity is  indeed  peculiarly  fitted  to  the 
more  improved  stages  of  society,  to  the 
more  delicate  sensibilities,  of  refined 
minds,  and  especially  to  that  dissatis- 
faction with  the  present  state  which  al- 
ways grows  with  the  growth  of  our  moral 
powers  and  affections.  As  men  advance 
in  civilization,  they  become  susceptible 
of  mental  sufferings  to  which  ruder  ages 
are  strangers  ;  and  these  Christianity  is 
fitted  to  assuage.  Imagination  and  in- 
tellect become  more  restless  ;  and  Chris- 
tianity brings  them  tranquillity,  by  the 
eternal  and  magnificent  truths,  the  sol- 
emn and  unbounded  prospects,  which  it 
unfolds.  This  fitness  of  our  religion  to 
more  advanced  stages  of  society  than 
that  in  which  it  was  introduced,  to  wants 
of  human  nature  not  then  developed, 
seems  to  me  verv  striking.  The  relig- 
ion bears  the  marlcs  of  having  come  from 
a  Being  who  perfectly  understood  the 
human  mind,  and  had  power  to  provide 
for  its  progress.  This  feature  oi  Chris- 
tianity is  of  the  nature  of  prophecy.  It 
was  an  anticipation  of  future  and  dis- 
tant ages ;  and,  when  we  consider  among 
whom  our  religion  sprung,  where,  but  in 


God,  can  we  find  an  explanation  of  this 
peculiarity  ? 

1  have  now  offered  a  few  hints  on  the 
character  of  Christ,  and  on  the  charac- 
ter of  his  religion ;  and  before  quitting 
these  topics  I  would  observe,  that  they 
form  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of 
the  miraculous  facts  of  the  Christian  his- 
tory. These  miracles  were  not  wrought 
by  a  man  whose  character  in  other  re- 
spects was  ordinary.  They  were  acts 
of  a  being,  whose  mind  was  as  singular 
as  his  works,  who  spoke  and  acted  with 
more  than  human  authority,  whose  moral 
qualities  and  sublime  purposes  were  in 
accordance  with  superhuman  powers. 
Christ's  miracles  are  in  unison  with  his 
whole  character,  and  bear  a  proportion 
to  it  like  that  which  we  observe  in  the 
most  harmonious  productions  of  nature  ; 
and  in  this  way  thev  receive  from  it 
great  confirmation.  And  the  same  pre- 
sumption in  their  favor  arises  from  his 
religion.  That  a  religion  carrying  in  it- 
selfsuch  marks  of  divinity,  and  so  inex- 
plicable on  human  principles,  should 
receive  outward  confirmations  from 
Omnipotence,  is  not  surprising.  The 
extraordinary  character  of  the  religion 
accords  with  and  seems  to  demand  ex- 
traordinary interpositions  in  its  behalf. 
Its  miracles  are  not  solitary,  naked,  un- 
explained, disconnected  events,  but  are 
bound  up  with  a  system  which  is  worthy 
of  God,  and  impressed  with  God ;  whicn 
occupies  a  large  space,  and  is  operating, 
with  great  and  increasing  energy,  in 
human  affairs. 

As  yet  1  have  not  touched  on  what 
seem  to  many  writers  the  strongest 
proofs  of  Christianity,  —  I  mean  the  di- 
rect evidences  of  its  miracles ;  by  which 
we  mean  the  testimony  borne  to  tnem,  in- 
cluding the  character,  conduct,  and  con- 
dition of  the  witnesses.  These  I  have  not 
time  to  unfold  ;  nor  is  this  labor  needed ; 
for  Paley's  inestimable  work,  which  is  one 
of  your  classical  books,  has  stated  these 

r'oofs  with  great  clearness  and  power, 
would  only  observe  that  they  may  all 
be  resolved  into  this  single  principle; 
namely,  that  the  Christian  miracles 
were  originally  believed  under  such  cir- 
cumstances that  this  belief  can  only  be 
explained  by  their  actual  occurrence. 
That  Christianity  was  received  at  first 
on  the  ground  of  miracles,  and  that  its 
first  preachers  and  converts  proved  the 
depth  and  strength  of  their  conviction 


se  facte  by  attesting  them  in  smf- 
ferings  and  io  death,  we  know  from  the 
most  ancient  records  which  relate  to  this 
religion,  both  Christian  and  heathen ; 
L«Jk1.  in  fact,  this  conviction  can  aJone 

plain  their  adherence  to  Christianity, 
that  this  conviction  could  only 
have  sprung  from  the  reality  of  the  mir- 
acies,  we  infer  from  the  known  circum- 
staoces  of  these  witnesses,  whose  pas- 
sions, interests,  and  strongest  prejudices 
were  originally  hostile  to  the  new  relig- 
ion ;  whose  motives  for  examining  with 
care  the  facts  on  which  it  rested  were  as 
urgent  and  solemn,  and  whose  means 
and  opportunities  of  ascertaining  their 
truth  were  as  ample  and  unfailing,  as 
can  be  conceived  to  conspire ;  so  that 
the  supposition  of  their  falsehood  can- 
not be  admitted  without  subverting  our 
trust  in  humm  judgment  and  human 
testimony  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances for  discovering  truth ;  that 
is,  without  introducing  universal  scepti- 
cism. 

There  is  one  class  of  Christian  evi- 
dences to  which  I  have  but  slightly 
referred,  but  which  has  struck  with  pe- 
culiar force  men  of  reflecting  minds.  I 
refer  to  the  marks  of  truth  and  reality 
which  are  found  in  the  Christian  rec-^ 
ords ;  to  the  internal  proofs  which  the 
hooks  of  the  New  Testament  carry  with 
them  of  having  been  written  by  men  who 
Jived  in  the  fir^t  age  of  Christianity,  who 
believed  and  felt  its  truth,  who  bore  a 
part  in  the  labors  and  conflicts  which 
attended  its  estabhshment.  and  who 
wrote  from  personal  knowledge  and 
deep  conviction,  A  few  remarks  to  il- 
lustrate the  nature  and  power  of  these 
internal  proofs,  which  are  furnished  by 
the  bCMiks  of  the  New  Testameht,  1  will 
now  subjoin. 

The  New  Testament  consists  of  his- 
tories and  epistles.  The  historical  books, 
namely,  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  are  a 
continued  narrative,  embracing  many 
ytATs,  and  professing  to  give  the  history 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  religion. 
Now  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that 
these  writings  completely  answer  their 
end ;  that  thev  completely  solve  tlie 
problem,  how  this  peculiar  religion  grew 
lip  and  established  itself  in  the  world  ; 
tnat  they  furnish  precise  and  adequate 
causes  for  this  stupendous  revolution  in 
buman  affairs.  It  is  also  worthy  of  re- 
raaxk  that  they  relate  a  series  of  facts 
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which  are  not  only  connected  with  one 
another,  but  are  intimately  linked  with 
the  long  series  which  has  followed  them, 
and  agree  accurately  with  subsequent 
history,  so  as  to  account  for  and  sustain 
it.  Now,  that  a  collection  of  fictitious 
narratives,  coming  from  different  hands, 
comprehending  many  years,  and  spread- 
ing over  many  countries,  should  not  only 
form  a  consistent  whole,  when  taken  by 
themselves,  but  should  also  connect  ana 
interweave  themselves  with  real  history 
so  naturally  and  intimately  as  to  furnish 
no  clue  for  detection,  as  to  exclude  the 
appearance  of  incongruity  and  discord- 
ance, and  as  to  give  an  adequate  ex- 
planation, and  the  only  explanation,  of 
acknowledged  events,  of  the  most  im- 
portant revolution  in  society ;  this  is  a 
supposition  from  which  an  intelligent 
man  at  once  revolts,  and  which,  if  ad- 
mitted, would  shake  a  principal  founda- 
tion of  history. 

I  have  before  spoken  of  the  unity  and 
consistency  of  Christ's  character  as  de- 
veloped in  the  Gospels,  and  tjf  the  agree- 
ment of  the  different  writers  in  giving 
us  the  singular  features  of  his  mind. 
Now  there  are  the  same  marks  of  truth 
running  through  the  whole  of  these  nar- 
ratives. For  example,  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  Jesus  on  the  various  classes 
of  society ;  the  different  feelings  of  ad- 
miration, attachment,  and  envy,  which 
he  called  forth  ;  the  various  expressions 
of  these  feelings ;  the  prejudices,  mis- 
takes, and  gradual  illumination  of  his 
disciples  ;  these  are  all  given  to  us  with 
such  marks  of  truth  and  reality  as  could 
not  easily  be  counterfeited.  The  whole 
history  is  precisely  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  actual  appearance  of 
such  a  person  as  Jesus  Christ,  in  such  a 
state  of  society  as  then  existed. 

The  Epistles,  if  possible,  abound  in 
marks  of  truth  and  reality  even  more 
than  the  Gospels.  They  are  imbued 
thoroughly  with  the  spirit  of  the  first 
age  of  Christianity.  They  bear  all 
the  marks  of  having  come  from  men 
plunged  in  the  conflicts  which  the  new 
religion  excited,  ali\^  to  its  interests, 
identified  with  its  fortunes.  They  be- 
tray the  very  state  of  mind  which  must 
have  been  generated  by  the  peculiar 
condition  of  the  first  propagators  of  the 
religion.  They  arc  letters  written  on 
real  business,  intended  for  immediate 
effects,  designed  to  meet  prejudices  and 
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passions  which  such  a  religion  must  at 
first  have  awakened.  They  contain  not 
a  trace  of  the  circumstances  of  a  later 
age,  or  of  the  feelings,  impressions,  and 
modes  of  thinking  by  which  later  times 
were  characterized,  and  from  which  later 
writers  could  not  easily  have  escaped. 
The  letters  of  Paul  have  a  remarkable 
agreement  with  his  history.  They  are 
precisely  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  man  of  a  vehement  mind,  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  schools  of 
Jewish  literature,  who  had  been  con- 
verted by  a  sudden,  overwhelming  mir- 
acle, who  had  been  intrusted  with  the 
preaching  of  the  new  religion  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, ana  who  was  everywhere  met  by 
the  prejudices  and  persecuting  spirit  of 
his  own  nation.  They  are  full  of  ob- 
scurities growing  out  of  these  points  of 
Paul's  history  and  character,  and  out  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  infant  church, 
and  which  nothing  but  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  that  early  period  can 
illustrate.  This  remarkable  infusion  of 
the  spirit  of  the  first  age  into  the  Chris- 
tian records  cannot  easily  be  explained 
but  by  the  fact  that  they  were  written  in 
that  age  by  the  real  and  zealous  propa- 
gators of  Christianity,  and  that  they  are 
records  of  real  convictions  and  of  actual 
events. 

There  is  another  evidence  of  Chris- 
tianity slill  more  internal  than  any  on 
which  I  have  yet  dwelt,  —  an  evidence 
to  be  felt  rather  than  described,  but  not 
less  real  because  founded  on  feeling.  I 
refer  to  that  conviction  of  the  divine 
original  of  our  religion  which  springs  up 
and  continually  gains  strength  in  those 
who  apply  it  habituallv  to  their  tempers 
and  lives,  and  who  imbibe  its  spirit  and 
hopes.  In  such  men  there  is  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  adaptation  of  Chris- 
tianity to  their  noblest  faculties,  —  a 
consciousness  of  its  exalting  and  con- 
soling influences,  of  its  power  to  confer 
the  true  happiness  of  human  nature,  to 


give  that  peace  which  the  world  caniiol 
give ;  which  assures  them  that  it  is  not 
of  earthly  ori^n,  but  a  ray  from  the 
Everlasting  Light,  a  stream  from  the 
Fountain  of  heavenly  wisdom  and  love. 
This  is  the  evidence  which  sustains  the 
faith  of  thousands  who  never  read  and 
cannot  understand  the  learned  books  ti 
Christian  apologists,  who  want,  perhapa, 
words  to  explain  the  ground  of  their 
belief,  but  whose  faith  is  of  adamantine 
firmness,  who  hold  the  Gospel  with  a 
conviction  more  intimate  and  unwavering 
than  mere  argument  ever  produced. 

But  I  must  tear  myself  trom  a  subject 
which  opens  upon  me  continually  as  I 
proceed.  Imperfect  as  this  discussioD 
is,  the  conclusion.  I  trust,  is  placed  be- 
yond doubt,  that  Christianity  is  true 
And,  my  hearers,  if  true,  it  is  the  greatest 
of  all  truths,  deser\'ing  and  demandiiy 
our  reverent  attention  and  fer\'ent  grati- 
tude. This  religion  must  never  be  con- 
founded with  our  common  blessings.  It 
is  a  revelation  of  pardon  which,  as  sin- 
ners, we  all  need.  Still  more,  it  is  a 
revelation  of  human  immortality,  —  a 
doctrine  which,  however  undenralued 
amidst  the  bright  anticipations  of  inez- 
Iperienced  youth,   is  found  to  be   our 

(strength  and  consolation,  and  the  only 
effectual  spring  of  persevering  and  vic- 
torious virtue,  when  the  realities  of  life 
have  scattered  our  visionary  hopas : 
when  pain,  disappointment,  and  tempta- 
tion press  uix)n  us :  when  this  world's 
enjoyments  are  found  unable  to  quench 
that  deep  thirst  of  happiness  which 
bums  in  every  breast;  when  friends, 
whom  we  love  as  our  own  souls,  die; 
and  our  own  graves  open  before  us. 
To  all  who  hear  me,  and  especially  to 
my  voung  hearers,  1  would  say,  let  the 
truth  of  this  religion  be  the  strongest 
conviction  of  your  understandings ;  let 
its  motives  and  precepts  sway  with  an 
absolute  power  your  characters  and 
lives. 
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RoMAMS  i<  i6;   **I  411  not  asliimed  of  che  Goafel 
of  Chmt/* 

Suck  was  the  languai^c  of  Pau! ;  and 
every  man  wiH  respond  to  it  who  com- 
prehends the  character  and  has  felt  the 
tofiuence  of  Christianity,  In  a  former 
disco ursCt  I  proposed  to  state  to  you 
some  reasons  for  adopting;  as  our  own 
the  words  of  the  Apostle  for  joining  in 
his  open  and  resolute  testimony  to  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  1  observed  that  I  was 
not  ashamed  of  the  gospel,  first,  because 
it  is  true,  and  to  this  topic  the  discourse 
was  devoted.  I  wish  now  to  continue 
the  subject,  and  to  state  another  ground 
of  undisguised  and  unshaken  adhe- 
rence to  Christianity.  I  say,  then»  1  am 
not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  be* 
cause  it  is  a  ratlona!  religion.  It  agjees 
with  reason  ;  therefore  I  count  it  worthy 
of  acceptation  ;  therefore  I  do  not  blusn 
to  enroll  myself  among  its  friends  and 
advocates.  The  object  of  the  present 
discourse  will  be  the  illustration  of  this 
claim  of  Christianity.  I  wish  to  show 
you  «the  harmony  which  sul^sists  be- 
tween the  light  of  God  s  word  and  that 
primitive  lijjlit  of  reason  which  He  has 
kindled  within  us  to  be  our  perpetual 
guide.  If,  in  treating  this  subject,  I 
SEhall  come  into  conflici  with  any  class 
of  Christians  I  trust  I  shill  not  be  con- 
sidered as  imputing  to  them  any  moral 
or  intellcctui!  defect,  1  judge  men  by 
their  motives,  dispositions,  and  lives, 
and  not  by  their  speculations  or  peculiar 
opinions  ;  and  1  esteem  piety  and  virtue 
equally  venerable  whether  found  in 
fnend  or  foe. 

Christianity  is  a  rational  religioTL 
Were  it  not  so,  1  should  be  Ashamed 
to  profess  it,  I  am  aware  that  it  is 
the  5ishion  with  some  to  decry  reason, 
and  to  set  up  revelation  as  an"  opposite 
authority.  This  error,  though  counte- 
nanced by  good  men.  and  honestly  main- 
tained for  the  defence  of  the  Christian 
cause,  ought  to  be  earnestly  withstood ; 
lor  it  virtually  surrenders  our  religion 
the  hands  of  the  unbeliever.  It 
the  foundation  to  strengthen  the 


building.  It  places  our  religion  in  hos- 
tility to  human  nature,  and  gives  to  its 
adversaries  the  credit  of  vindicating  the 
rights  and  noblest  powers  of  the  mind 

We  must  never  forget  that  our  ra- 
tional nature  is  the  greatest  gift  of  God. 
For  this  we  owe  him  our  chief  gratitude. 
It  is  a  greater  gift  than  any  outward  aid 
or  benefaction,  and  no  doctrine  which 
degrades  it  can  come  from  its  Author. 
The  development  of  it  is  the  end  of  our 
being.  Revelation  is  but  a  means,  and 
is  designed  to  concur  with  nature,  prov- 
idence, and  God  s  spirit,  in  carrying  for- 
ward reason  to  its  perfection.  I  glory 
in  Christianity  l^ecau.se  it  enlarges,  in- 
vigorates, exalts  my  rational  nature.  If 
I  could  not  I>e  a  Christian  without  ceas- 
ing to  be  rational,  I  should  not  hesitate 
as  to  my  choice.  I  feel  myself  bound 
to  sacrifice  to  Christianity  propcrtyt 
reputation,  life ;  but  I  ought  not  to 
sacrifice  to  any  religion  that  reason 
which  lifts  me  above  the  brute  and 
constitutes  me  a  man.  I  can  conceive 
no  sacrilege  greater  than  to  prostrate  or 
renounce  the  highest  faculty  which  we 
have  derived  from  God.  In  so  doing 
we  should  offer  violence  to  the  divinity 
within  us.  Christianity  wages  no  war 
with  reason,  but  is  one  with  it,  and  is 
given  to  be  its  helper  and  friend. 

I  wish,  in  the  present  discourse,  to 
illustrate  and  contirm  the  views  now 
given.  My  remarks  will  be  arranged 
Knder  two  heads.  I  propose,  first,  to 
show  that  Christianity  is  founded  on 
and  supposes  the  aut)iority  of  reason. 
and  cannot  therefore  oppose  it  without 
subverting  itself,  My  object  in  this 
part  of  the  discourse  will  be  to  expose 
the  error  of  those  who  hope  to  serve 
revelation  by  disparaging  reason.  I 
shall  then,  in  the  second  place,  compare 
Christianity  and  the  light  of  reason,  to 
show  their  accordance  \  and  shall  prove, 
by  descending  to  particulars,  that  Chris- 
tianity is  eminently  a  rational  religion. 
My  aim,  under  this'  head,  will  be  to  vin- 
dicate the  gos|>el  from  the  reproaches  ol 
the  unbeliever,  and  to  strengthen  the 
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faith  and  attachment  of  its  friends. 
Before  1  begin,  let  me  observe  that 
this  discussion,  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  must  assume  occasionally  an 
abstract  form,  and  will  demand  serious 
attention.  I  am  to  speak  of  reason,  the 
chief  faculty  of  the  mind ;  and  no  sim- 
plicity of  language  in  treating  such  a 
topic  can  exempt  the  hearer  from  the 
necessity  of  patient  effort  of  thought. 

I  am  to  begin  with  showing  that  the 
Christian  revelation  is  founded  on  the 
authority  of  reason,  and  consequently 
cannot  oppose  it ;  and  here  it  may  be 
proper  to  setde  the  meaning  of  the 
word  reason.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant steps  towards  the  truth  is  to  de- 
termine the  import  of  terms.  Very 
often  fierce  controversies  have  sprung 
from  obscurity  of  language,  and  the 
parties,  on  explaining  themselves,  have 
discovered  that  they  have  been  spend- 
ing their  strength  m  a  war  of  words. 
\Vhat,  then,  is  reason  1 

The  term  reason  is  used  with  so  much 
latitude  that  to  fix  its  precise  limits  is 
not  an  easy  task.  In  this  respect  it 
agrees  with  the  other  words  which  ex- 
press the  intellectual  faculties.  One 
idea,  however,  is  always  attached  to  it 
All  men  understand  by  reason  the  high- 
est faculty  or  energy  of  the  mind.  With- 
out laboring  for  a  philosophical  definition 
that  will  comprehend  all  its  exercises,  I 
shall  satisfy  myself  with  pointing  out 
two  of  its  principal  characteristics  or 
functions. 

First,  it  belongs  to  reason  to  compre- 
hend universal  truths.  This  is  among 
its  most  important  ofhces.  There  are 
particular  and  there  are  universal  truths. 
The  last  are  the  noblest,  and  the  ca- 
pacity of  perceiving  them  is  the  distinc- 
tion of  intelligent  beings ;  and  these 
belong  to  reason.  Let  me  give  my 
meaning  by  some  illustrations.  I  see 
a  stone  falling  to  the  ground.  This  is 
a  particular  truth;  but  I  do  not  stop 
here.  I  believe  that  not  only  this  par- 
ticular stone  falls  towards  the  earth,  but 
that  every  particle  of  matter,  in  what- 
ever world,  tends,  or,  as  is  sometimes 
said,  is  attracted  towards  all  other  mat- 
ter. Here  is  a  universal  truth,  a  prin- 
ciple extending  to  the  whole  material 
creation,  and  essential  to  its  existence. 
This  truth  belongs  to  reason.  Again,  I 
see  a  man  producing  some  effect,  —  a 
manufacture,  a  house.     Here  is  a  par- 


ticular truth.  But  I  am  not  only  capa- 
ble of  seeing  particular  cai^ses  and 
effects ;  I  am  sure  that  every  thing  which 
begins  to  exist,  no  matter  wnen  or  where, 
must  have  a  cause,  that  no  change  ever 
has  taken  place  or  ever  will  take  place 
without  a  cause.  Here  is  a  universal 
truth,  something  true  here  and  every- 
where, true  now  and  through  eternity  ; 
and  this  truth  belongs  to  reason.  Agam. 
I  see  with  my  eyes,  I  traverse  with  my 
hands,  a  limited  space ;  but  this  is  not 
all.  I  am  sure  that,  beyond  the  limits 
which  my  limbs  or  senses  reach,  there 
is  an  unbounded  space  ;  that,  go  where 
I  will,  an  infinity  will  spread  around  me. 
Here  is  another  universal  truth,  and  this 
belongs  to  reason.  The  idea  of  infinity 
is  indeed  one  of  the  noblest  conceptions 
of  this  faculty.  Again,  I  see  a  man  con- 
ferring a  good  on  another.  Here  is  a 
particular  truth  or  perception.  But  my 
mind  is  not  confined  to  this.  I  see  and 
feel  that  it  is  right  for  all  intelligent  be- 
ings, exist  when  or  where  they  may,  to 
do  good,  and  wrong  for  them  to  seek 
the  misery  of  others.  Here  is  a  univer- 
sal truth,  —  a  law  extending  from  God 
to  the  lowest  human  beins ;  and  this 
belongs  to  reason.  I  trust  I  have  con- 
veyed to  you  my  views  in  regard  to  the 
first  characteristic  of  this  hi^est  power 
of  the  soul.  Its  office  is  to  discern  uni- 
versal truths,  great  and  eternal  princi- 
ples. But  it  does  not  stop  here.  Reason 
IS  also  exercised  in  applying  these  uni- 
versal truths  to  particular  cases,  beings, 
events.  For  example,  reason  teaches 
me,  as  we  have  seen,  that  all  changes 
without  exception  require  a  cause ;  and, 
in  conformity  to  this  principle,  it  prompts 
me  to  seek  the  particular  causes  of  the 
endless  changes  and  appearances  which 
fall  under  my  observation.  Thus  reason 
is  perpetually  at  work  on  the  ideas  fur- 
nisned  us  by  the  senses.  —  b^  conscious- 
ness, by  memory,  —  associating  them 
with  its  own  great  truths,  or  investing 
them  with  its  own  universality. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  second  function 
of  reason,  which  is  indeed  akin  to  the 
first  Reason  is  the  power  which  tends 
and  is  perpetually  striving  to  reduce  our 
various  thoughts  to  unity  or  consistency. 
Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  convic- 
tion of  reason  is,  that  all  truths  agree 
together,  —  that  inconsistency  is  the 
mark  of  error.  Its  intcnsest,  most  ear- 
nest effort  is  to  bring  concord  into  the 
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mi^u^t  *rt  reconcile  what  seem  to  be 
eii*r  s.     On  the  observation  of 

a  nr  i-'in  strives  to  incorporate 

ts  «!  ^e.     It  can  allow 

noli]     ^  .rate  in  tlie  mind. 

It  bbcirs  to  brini;  tu^vr!  r  Miattered 
imifas,  and  to  give  thcEu  the  strength 
md  bcaaty  of  si  viiaJ  order.  Its  end 
iod  deii|[tft  tft  harmony.  It  is  shocked 
tiT  an  tr'  >cy  In  belief,  just  as  a 

Am  e4r  :cd  by  a  discord,      tt 

dir'  Ui,elf  an  instinctive  con- 

idci  at  all  things  which    exist  , 

j»c  inLmiiiciy  bound   together;    and  it  ^ 
rext  until  it  has  connected  what- 


ReaaOA. 


«reks  t(j 

oiftof  «.*t 


Aith  the  inlinitc  whole. 

^'   to  this   view»  is  the 

a.iin  or  exercise  of  the 

iture     It   corresjionds    to 

im1  and  the  universe,  and 

:  soul  the  image  and 

lime  unity, 

a  my  views  of  reason  ; 
;]  perversion,  before  I 
|vticced  to  the  main  discussion,  let  me 
atfer  a  word  or  two  more  of  explana- 
iti  this  discourse,  when  I  speak 
llic   accnrdance   of    revelation   with 
Misc  this  faculty  to  be  used 
ddi  conscientiously,   and   with 

tlir  J«»vc  i.i  truth.  Men  often  baptize 
vtijt  the  n^mc  of  reason  tiieir  prejudices. 
«imaiBii>ed  notions,  or  opinions  adopted 
tfbfVMgll  Interest,  pride,  or  other  unwor- 
f$ilf  ^iuie«.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
ksv  iho^  who  sacrifice  the  plainest 
^iipt&ti*^  of  tlu'  rational  nature  to  im- 
pttls'  setting  themselves  up 

mmut  nx.     Nr^w,  when  1  say 

fY«peijiii<m  must  accord  with  reason,  I  do 
aol  mean  by  the  term  the  corrupt  and 
vafKT^cial  opinions  o£  men  who  have 
lictray^  and  debxsed  their  rational 
poipcrs.  1  mean  reason  calmly,  hon- 
esflv  ritrrcised  for  the  accjiiisUion  of 
traib  And  tlie  tnvigoration  of  virtue. 

Alter  these  explanations,  1  proceed  to 
Ito  liiscntsiiion  of  the  two  leading  prin- 
U»  which    ibis  discourse   is   de- 


First*  I  am  lo  show  that  revelation  is 
on  the  authority  of  reason,  and 
tbefefore  oppose  or  disparage  it 
suhv^fTintr  if^elf     Let  me  state 
of  the  tions  which  con- 

me  of  V  of  this  position. 

firsi  is,  that  reason  alone  makes  us 
ii(    receiving  a  revelation.      It 
pte^ously  exist  and  operate,  or 


we  should  be  wholly  unprepared  for  the 
communications  of  Christ.  Revelation, 
then,  is  built  on  reason.  You  will  see 
the  truth  of  these  remarks  if  you  will 
consider  to  whom  revelation  is  sent. 
Why  is  it  given  to  men  rather  than  to 
brutes  ?  Why  have  not  God's  messen- 
gers gone  to  the  fields  to  proclaim  his 
glad  tidings  to  bird  and  beast?  The 
answer  is  obvious.  These  want  reason  ; 
and  wandng  this,  they  have  no  capacity 
or  preparation  for  revealed  truth.  And 
not  only  would  revelation  be  lost  on  the 
brute ;  let  it  speak  to  the  child,  before 
his  rational  faculties  have  been  awak- 
ened, and  before  some  ideas  of  duty 
and  his  own  nature  have  been  devel- 
oped, and  it  might  as  well  speak  to  a 
stone-  Reason  is  the  preparation  and 
ground  of  revelation. 

This  truth  will  be  still  more  obvious  if 
we  consider  not  only  to  whom,  but  in 
what  way,  the  Christian  revelation  is 
communicated.  How  is  it  conveyed.* 
In  words.  Did  it  make  these  words  ? 
No.  They  were  in  use  ages  before  its 
birth.  Again  I  ask.  Did  it  make  the 
ideas  or  thoughts  which  these  words 
express  ?  No.  If  the  hearers  of  Jesus 
had  not  previously  attached  ideas  to  the 
terms  which  he  employed,  they  could 
not  hai'c  received  his  meaning.  He 
might  as  well  have  spoken  to  them  in  a 
foreign  tongue.  Thus  the  ideas  which 
enter  into  Christianity  subsisted  be-  ^ 
fore.  They  were  ideas  of  reason ;  so  H 
that  to  this  faculty  revelation  owes  the  ™ 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed- 
Revelation,  wc  must  remember,  is  not 
our  earhest  teacher.  Man  is  not  bom 
with  the  single  power  of  reading  God*s 
word,  and  sent  immediately  to  that 
guide.  His  eyes  open  first  on  another 
volume,  —  that  of  the  creation.  Long 
before  he  can  read  the  Bible  he  looks 
round  on  the  earth  and  sky.  He  reads  ^ 
the  countenances  of  his  friends,  and  H 
hears  and  understands  their  voices.  He 
looks,  too,  by  degrees^  within  himself, 
and  acquires  some  ideas  of  his  own  soul. 
Thus  his  first  school  is  that  of  nature 
and  reason,  and  this  is  necessary  to 
prepare  him  for  a  communication  from 
heaven.  Revelation  does  not  find  the 
mind  a  blank,  a  void,  prepared  to  receive 
unresistingly  whatever  may  be  offered  ;  i 

but  finds  it  in  possession  of  various  H 
knowled^  from  nature  and  experience.,  V 
andf  still  more,  in  possession  ol  tstcil 
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principles,  fundatnental  truths,  moral 
ideas,  which  are  derived  from  itself,  and 
which  are  the  germs  of  all  its  future  im- 
provement. This  last  view  is  peculiarly 
important.  The  mind  does  not  receive 
every  thing  from  abroad.  Its  great 
ideas  arise  from  itself,  and  by  those  na- 
tive hghts  it  reads  and  comprehends  the 
volumes  of  nature  and  revelation.  We 
speak,  indeed,  of  nature  and  revelation 
as  making  known  to  us  an  intelligent 
First  Cause  ;  but  the  ideas  of  intelli- 
gence and  causation  we  derive  originally 
Erom  our  own  nature.  The  elements  of 
the  idea  of  (iod  we  gather  from  our- 
selves.  t'ower,  wisdom,  love,  virtue, 
beauty,  and  happiness, —  words  which 
contain  all  that  is  glorious  in  the  uni- 
verse and  interesting  in  our  existence, 
—  express  attributes  of  the  mind,  and 
are  understood  by  us  only  through  con- 
sciousness. It  is  true,  these  ideas  or 
Crinciples  of  reason  are  often  obscured 
y  thick  clouds  and  mingled  with  many 
and  deplorable  errors.  Still,  they  are 
never  lost.  Christianity  recognizes  them, 
is  built  on  them,  and  needs  them  as  its 
interpreters.  If  an  illustration  of  these 
views  be  required,  1  would  point  you  to 
what  may  be  called  the  most  funda- 
mental idea  of  religion, —  1  mean  the 
idea  of  right,  of  duty.  Do  we  derive 
this  originally  and  wholly  from  sacred 
books?  Has  not  every  human  being, 
whether  bom  within  or  beyond  the 
bounds  of  revelation,  a  sense  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  right  and  wrong  ?  Is 
there  not  an  earlier  voice  than  revela- 
tion approving  or  rebuking  men  accord- 
ing to  their  deeds  ?  I  n  barbarous  a^es  is 
not  conscience  heard  ?  And  does  it  not 
grow  more  articulate  with  the  progress  of 
society  .''  Christianity  does  not  create, 
but  presupposes  the  idea  of  duty  ;  and 
the  same  may  i>e  said  of  other  great 
convictions.  Revelation,  then,  does  not 
stand  alone,  nor  is  it  addressed  to  a 
blank  and  passive  mind.  It  was  meant 
to  be  a  joint  worker  with  other  teachers, 
with  nature,  with  Providence^  with  con- 
science, with  our  rational  powers  ;  and 
as  these  all  are  givers  us  by  God,  they 
cannot  differ  from  each  other.  God 
must  agree  with  himself.  He  has  but 
one  voice.  It  is  man  who  speaks  with 
jarring  tongues.  Nothing  but  harmony 
can  come  from  the  Creator  ,  and,  accord- 
ingly, a  religion  claiming  to  be  from  God 
can  five  no  surer  proof  of  falsehood  than 


by  contradicting  those  previous  truths 
which  God  is  teaching  by  our  very  nat- 
ure. We  have  thus  seen  that  reason 
prepares  us  for  a  divine  communication, 
and  that  it  furnishes  the  ideas  or  tnate^ 
rials  of  which  revelation  consists.  This 
is  my  first  consideration, 

I  proceed  to  a  second.     I  affirm,  then* 
that  revelation  rests  on  the  authority  of 
reason,  because  to  this  faculty  it  submit* 
the  evidences  of  its  truth,  and  nothinje: 
but  the  approving   sentence  of  reason 
binds  us  to  receive  and  obey  it.     This  is 
a  very   weighty   consideration.      Chris 
tianity,  in  placing  itself  before  the  tribu 
nal  of  reason,  and  in  resting  its  claims 
on  the  sanction  of  this  faculty,  is  one  of 
the  chief  witnesses  to  the  authority  and 
dignity  of  our  rational  nature.     That  I 
have  ascribed  to  this  faculty  iXs  true  and 
proper  office   may   be   easily   made    to 
appear.     1  take  the  New  Testament  in 
hand,  and  on  what  ground  do  1   recti vt 
its  truths  as  divine.''     1  see  nothin;^  rui 
its  pages  Imt  the  .same  letters  in  \v'i'' 
other  books  are  written.     No  miracn   ,1. 
voice  from  heaven  a.ssures  me  that  it  li 
God's  word,   nor  does   any  mysterious* 
voice  within  my  soul  command  me 
believe  the  supernatural  works  of  Chrii 
How,  then,  shall  1  settle  the  question 
the   origin    of   this  religion  ?       I    mi 
CTamine  it  by  the  same  rational  faculti* 
by  which    other  subjects  are   tried, 
must  ask  what  are  its  evidences,  and 
must  lay  them  before  reason,  the  only 
power  by  which  evidence  can  be  weighei. 
1   have  not  a  distinct  faculty  given 
for   judging   a   revelation.     1    have  m 
two   understandings,   one  for  inquirii 
into  God's  word  and  another  into  hi 
works.     As  with  the  same  bodily  ty^ 
now  look  on  the  earth,  now  on  the  hca' 
ens,  so  with  the  same  i>ower  of  reason 
examine   now    nature,    now    rcvelati< 
Rea.son    mu.st    collect    and   weigh 
various  proofs  of  Christianity.     It  m\ 
especially  compare  this  system  with  th< 
great  moral  convictions  which  arc  writ- 
ten by  the  linger  of  God  on  the  he; 
and  which  make  nian  a  law  to  himsi 
A  religion  subverting  these  it  must 
hesitate  to  reject,  be  its  evidences  wh; 
they    may.      A    religion,   for    example 
commanding  us  to  hale  and  injure  s< 
ety,  reason  must  instantly  discard,  with** 
out  even  waiting  to  examine  its  proofs 
From  these  views  we  learn,  not  only  that 
it  is  the  province  of  reason  to  juage 
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the  truth  of  Christianity,  but,  what  is 
still  more  im|x»rtaTit.  that  the  rules  or 
tests  by  which  it  judges  are  of  its  own 
dictation.  Tlie  laws  which  it  applies  in 
thU  case  have  their  origin  in  itself .  No 
one  will  pretend  that  revelation  can  pre- 
scribe the  principles  by  which  the  ques- 
tion of  its  own  truth  should  be  settled  ; 
for,  until  proved  to  be  true,  it  has  no 
iOthoTity,  Reason  must  prescribe  the 
tests  or  standards  to  which  a  professed 
communication  from  God  should  be  re- 
ferred ;  and  among  these  none  are  more 
important  than  that  moral  law  which  be- 
longs to  the  "^^T^  essence  and  is  the 
deepest  conviction  of  the  rational  naiure^ 
Revelation,  then,  rests  on  reason,  and 
in  opposing  it  would  act  for  its  own 
destruction. 

I  have  given  two  views.  I  have  shown 
that  revelation  draws  its  ideas  or  mate- 
rials from  reason,  and  that  it  appeals  to 
this  power  a.^  the  judge  of  its  truth.  1 
now  assert,  thirdly,  that  it  rests  on  the 
authority  of  reason,  because  it  needs 
and  erpects  this  faculty  to  be  its  inter- 
preten  and  without  this  aid  would  be 
worse  thin  useless.  How  is  the  right 
of  interpretation,  the  real  meaning,  of 
Scriptures  to  be  ascertained  ?  I  answer, 
by  reason.  I  know  of  no  process  by 
which  the  true  sense  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  to  pass  from  the  page  into  my 
mind  without  the  use  of  my  rational 
ficulties.  ft  will  not  he  pretended  that 
this  book  is  so  exceedingly  plain,  its 
words  so  easy,  its  sentences  so  short, 
Its  meaning  so  exposed  on  the  surface, 
that  the  whole  truth  may  ht  received  in 
a  moment  and  without  any  intellectual 
effort.  There  is  no  such  miraculous 
simplicity  in  the  Scriptures.  In  truth, 
no  book  can  be  written  so  simply  as  to 
need  no  exercise  of  reason.  Almost 
every  word  has  more  than  one  meaning, 
and  judgment  is  required  to  select  the 
particular  sense  intended  by  the  writer. 
Of  all  books,  perhaps  the  Scriptures 
need  most  the  use  of  reason  for  their 
jtist  interpretation  ;  and  this,  not  from 
any  imperfection,  but  from  the  strength, 
boldness,  and  figurative  character  of 
their  style,  and  from  the  distance  of  the 
time  when  they  were  written.  1  open 
the  New  Testament  and  my  eye  lights  on 
this  p3ssa<rc  :  **  If  thy  right  hand  offend 
thee,  cut  it  off  and  ca.st  it  from  thee/' 
Is  this  language  to  be  interpreted  in  its 
plainest  and  most  obvious  sense  ?  Then 


I  must  mutilate  my  body,  and  Income  a 
suicide.  I  look  again,  and  I  find  Jesus 
using  these  words  to  the  Jews  :  *'  Fill  ye 
up  the  measure  of  your  iniquities."  Am 
I  to  interpret  this  according  to  the  lettei 
or  the  first  ideas  which  it  suggests  ? 
Then  Jesus  commanded  his  hearers  to 
steep  themselves  in  crime,  and  was  him- 
self a  minister  of  sin.  It  is  only  by  a 
deliberate  use  of  reason  that  we  can 
penetrate  beneath  the  figurative,  hyi>er- 
bolical,  and  often  obscure  style  of  the 
New  Testament,  to  the  real  meaning. 
Let  me  go  to  the  Bible,  dismissing  my 
reason  and  taking  the  first  impression 
which  the  words  convey,  and  there  is  no 
absurdity,  however  gross,  into  which  I 
shall  not  fall.  I  shall  ascribe  a  limited 
body  to  God,  and  unbounded  knowledge 
to  man,  for  I  read  of  Cod  having  limbs, 
and  of  man  knowing  all  things.  Noth* 
ing  is  plainer  than  that  I  must  compare 
passage  with  passage,  and  limit  one  by 
another,  and  especially  limit  all  by  those 
plain  and  universal  principles  oi  reason 
which  are  called  common-sense,  or  1 
shall  make  revelation  the  patron  of  every 
folly  and  vice.  So  essentia!  is  reason  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  Christian  rec- 
ords. Revelation  rests  upon  its  author- 
ity. Can  it  then  oppose  it,  or  teach  as 
to  hold  it  in  light  esteem  ? 

I  have  now  furnished  the  proofs  of 
my  first  position,  that  revelation  is 
founded  on  reason;  and  in  discussing 
this,  I  have  wished  not  only  to  supj>ort 
the  main  doctrine,  but  to  teach  you  to 
reverence,  more  perhaps  than  you  have 
done,  your  rational  nature.  This  has 
been  decried  by  theologians,  until  men 
have  ceased  to  feel  its  sacredness  and 
dignity.  It  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
God's  greatest  gift.  It  is  his  image 
within  us.  To  renounce  it  would  be  to 
offer  a  cruel  violence  to  ourselves,  to 
take  our  place  among  the  brutes.  Better 
pluck  out  the  e>^,  better  quench  the 
light  of  the  body  than  the  light  within 
us.  We  all  feel  that  the  loss  of  reason^ 
when  produced  by  disease,  is  the  most 
terrible  calamity  of  life  ;  and  we  look 
on  a  hospital  for  the  insane  as  the  re- 
ceptacle for  the  most  pitiable  of  our 
race*  But,  in  one  view,  insanity  is  not 
so  great  an  evil  as  the  prostration  of 
reason  to  a  religious  sect  or  a  religious 
chief;  for  the  first  is  a  nsitation  of 
Providence,  the  last  is  a  voluntary  act, 
the  work  of  our  own  hands. 
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I  am  aware  that  those  who  have  spoken 
most  contemptuously  of  human  reason 
have  acted  from  a  pyoA  motive^  —  their 
aim  has  been  to  exalt  revelation.  They 
have  thought  that  by  ma^ifying  this  as 
the  only  means  of  divine  teaching,  thev 
were  adding  to  its  dignity.  But  trutn 
gains  nothing  by  exaggeration  ;  and 
Christianity,  as  we  have  seen,  is  under- 
mined by  nothing  more  effecliially  than 
by  the  sophistry  which  would  bring  dis- 
credit on  our  rational  powers.  Revela- 
tion needs  no  such  support.  For  myself. 
I  do  not  find  that  to  esteem  Christianity* 
I  must  think  it  the  only  source  of  in- 
struction to  which  I  must  repair.  1 
need  not  make  nature  dumb  to  give 
power  or  attraction  to  the  teaching  of 
Christ  The  last  derives  new  interest 
and  confirmation  from  its  harmony  with 
the  first  Christianity  would  furnish  a 
weapon  against  itself,  not  easily  repelled, 
should  it  claim  the  dislinction  of  being 
the  only  light  vouchsafed  by  God  to 
men  ;  for,  in  that  case,  it  would  repre- 
sent a  'Vast  majority  of  the  human  race 
as  left  by  their  Creator  without  guidance 
or  hope.  1  believe,  and  rejoice  to  be- 
lieve, that  a  ray  from  heaven  descends 
on  the  path  of  every  fellow-creature. 
The  heathen,  though  m  darkness  when 
compared  with  the  Chri.stian,  has  still 
his  light :  and  it  comes  from  the  same 
source  as  our  own,  just  as  the  same  sun 
dispenses,  now  the  faint  dawn,  and  now 
the  perfect  day.  Let  not  nature's  teach- 
ing be  disparaged.  It  is  from  God  as 
truly  as  his  word.  It  is  sacred,  as  truly 
as  revelation.  Both  are  manifestations 
of  one  infinite  mind,  and  harmonious 
manifestations  ;  and  without  this  agree- 
ment the  claims  of  Christianity  could 
not  be  sustained. 

In  offering  these  remarks,  I  have  not 
forgotten  that  they  will  expose  me  to 
the  reproach  of  ministering  to  **  the 
pride  of  reason  ;  "  and  I  may  be  told 
that  there  is  no  worse  form  of  pride  than 
this.  The  charge  is  so  common  as  to 
deserve  a  moment's  attention.  It  will 
appear  at  once  to  be  groimdless.  if  you 
consider  that  pride  finds  its  chief  nour- 
ishment and  delight  in  the  idea  of  our 
own  superiority.  It  is  built  on  some- 
thing peculiar  and  distinctive,  on  some- 
thing which  separates  us  from  others 
and  raises  us  above  them,  and  not  on 
powers  which  we  share  with  all  around 
us,     Now^  in  speaking  aa  1  have  done 


of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  reason,  I 
have  consiandy  regarded  and  repre- 
sented this  faculty  as  the  common  prop- 
ertj*  of  all  human  beings.  I  have  spoken 
of  Its  most  important  truths  as  universal 
and  unconfined,  such  as  no  tndixnduaJ 
can  monopolize  or  make  the  grounds  of 
personal  distinction  or  elevation.  \  ha\o 
given,  then,  no  occasion  and  fumislied 
no  nutriment  to  pride.  I  know,  indeed 
that  the  pride  of  reason  or  of  intellect 
exists  ;  but  how  does  it  chiefly  manifest 
itself?  Not  in  revering  that  rational 
nature  which  all  men  have  derived  from 
God  I  but  in  exaggerating  our  jiarticular 
acquisitions  or  powers,  in  m^ '^nltMn^ 
our  distinctive  views,  in  lot  i 
temptuously  on  other  minds,  i^ 
ourselves  standards  for  our  brethren,  in 
refusing  new  lights,  and  in  attempiinj; 
to  establish  doiniuion  over  the  under- 
standings of  those  who  are  placed  within 
our  infiuencc.  Such  is  the  most  comi 
form  of  the  pride  of  intellect.  It  i& 
vice  confined  to  no  sect,  and  perbaj 
will  be  found  to  prevail  most  where  it 
most  disclaimed. 

I  doubt  not  that  they  who  insist 
continually  on  the  duty  of  exaltii 
Scripture  above  reason,  consider  thci 
selves  as  particularly  secured  agai 
the  pride  of  reason.  Yet  none,  1  appi 
bend,  ire  more  open  to  the  charg»5 
Such  persons  are  singularly  prone  to 
enforce  their  own  interpretations  of 
Scripture  on  others,  and  to  see  pLnl 
and  crime  in  the  adoption  of  diffcreFii 
views  from  their  own.  Now,  let  me  ask, 
by  what  power  do  these  men  interpret 
revelation?  Is  it  not  by  their  reason" 
Have  they  any  faculties  but  the  ratioi 
ones  by  which  to  compare  Scriptui 
with  Script mcj  to  explain  figurative  lai 
guage,  to  form  conclusions  as  to  the  will 
of  God  1  Do  they  not  employ  on  God's 
word  the  same  intellect  as  on  his  work*? 
And  are  not  their  inlen^retations  of  both 
equally  results  of  reason.^  ]|  follow 
that  in  imposing  on  others  their  cxpl 
cations  of  the  Scriptures,  they 
arrogate  to  themselves  a  supen* 
reason  as  if  they  should  require 
formity  to  their  explanations  of  nat 
Nature  and  Scripture  agree  in  this,  1 
they  cannot  be  understood  at  a  glani 
Both  volumes  demand  patient  investii 
tion,  and  task  all  our  powers  of  thougl 
Accordingly,  it  is  well  known  tha.t  as 
much  inteilectual  toil  has  been  spent 
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^zaX  systetns   as  on   the   natural 
\\   and   unhappily  it  is  not  less 
that    a^    nrjch  intellectual  pride 
bi  heeo    ^  ^ed    in   framing   and 

Mfiiifte  t  aB  the  last     I  fear, 

L  vxw    !liis    vice    has  clung  wit(j 
ohslinacv   to   ihc   students   of 
ind;i:i<  "'  v where,  I  fear,  h.ive  men 

OBoift  I  inLituated  trust  in  their 

ataini  .  such  overweening  fond- 

Mi  f>  own    conclusions,    such 

Sv^  ^^  Tmpalience  of  contra- 

n  I  nee  towards  the  ad- 

fBOies  ...  -lit  opinions*  as  in  the 

iBtfraretation  of  the  Scriptures ;  and 
ftttftesc  V  ijrv  men,  who  so  idolize  llieir 
091   1  Lii     powers »    profess    to 

Innibli  and  consider  a  criminal 

fdfloioe  on  it  as  almost  exclusively 
chii|cable  on  others.  The  true  defence 
apittit  the  pride  of  reason  is,  not  to 
i^nk  ci(  it  contemptuously,  but  to  rever- 
ace  H  as  God  s  inestimable  gift  to  every 
lunuii  bcinfi^,  and  as  given  to  all  for 
never-ceasing  Improvements,  of  which 
He  ie<e  but  the  dawn  in  the  present 
icaititiljoos  of  the  noblest  mind. 

I  h(i¥«  now  completed  tny  views  of 
Ibe  fifst  principle  which  I  laid  down  in 
Ikb  dlncoitrse  ;  namely^  that  the  Chris- 
Ibii  revelation  rests  on  the  autiiority  of 
Of  course,  it  cannot  oppose 
withottt  undermining  and  de- 
stitiymg  itii^etf.  I  maintain,  however, 
liat'  it  doc^  not  oppose.  —  that  it  per- 
fectly accords  with  reason.  It  is  a 
filioeal  reHtpon.  This  is  my  second 
ptsi'  <    and  to  this  I  a^k  your 

ntion.     This  topic  might 
to  a  ja^eat  length.     I 
:  CSS  ion,  all  the  prin- 
and  show  their 
>n.      But    I   be- 
K\A  views  will  be 
useful,    and    such    only    can   be 
ithin    the   compass    of    a    dis- 


easQy  \< 

dffei  of    V  \\ 
■eegfifamce    v 
Bevif  that  mui^; 


fa  the  account  which  I  gave  you  of 
in  the  beginning  of    this   dis- 
I  confined  myself  to  two  of  its 
,   namely,   its   comprehension 
qI  ualvenaJ   trutfis,   and  the   effort  it 
Btly  makes  lo  reduce  the  thoughts 
'  or  consistency.     Universal- 
t  cnmstency  are  among  the  chief 
1  of  reason.     Do  we  find  these 
ittiantty  ?     If  so,  its  claim  to  the 
ter  ol  a  rational  religion  will  l)e 
These  tests  1  will  there- 


fore apply  to  it,  and   I  will  begin  with 
consistency. 

That  a  religion  be  rational,  nothing 
more  is  necessary  than  that  its  truths 
should  consist  or  a^ee  with  one  an- 
other, and  with  all  other  truths,  whether 
derived  from  outward  nature  or  our  own 
souls.  Now  1  affirm  that  the  Christian 
doctrines  have  this  agreement;  and  the 
more  we  examine,  the  more  brightly 
this  mark  of  truth  will  appear,  1  go  to 
the  gospel,  and  I  first  compare  its  vari- 
ous parts  with  one  another.  Among 
these  1  find  perfect  harmony  ;  and  what 
makes  this  more  remarkable  is.  that 
Christianity  is  not  taught  systemadcalJv 
or  like  a  science.  Jesus  threw  out,  ff 
I  may  so  speak,  his  precepts  and  doc- 
trines incidentally,  or  as  they  were  re- 
quired by  the  occasion,  and  yet,  when 
they  are  brought  together,  they  form  a 
harmonious  whole.  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  enlarge  on  this  topic,  be- 
cause I  believe  it  is  not  questioned  by 
infidelity.  1  will  name  but  one  example 
of  this  harmony  in  Christianity,  All 
its  doctrines  and  all  its  precepts  have 
that  species  of  unity  which  is  most 
essential  in  a  religion,  —  that  is,  they  all 
tend  to  one  object.  They  all  agree  in  a 
single  aim  or  purpose,  and  that  is  to 
exalt  the  human  character  lo  a  height 
of  virtue  never  known  before.  Let  the 
sceptic  name,  if  he  can,  one  Christian 
principle  which  has  not  a  bearing  on 
this  end,  A  consistency  of  this  kind 
is  the  strongest  mark  of  a  rational  re- 
ligion which  can  be  conceived.  Let  me 
observe,  in  passing,  that,  besides  this 
harmony  of  the  Christian  doctrines  with 
one  another,  there  is  a  striking  and 
beautiful  agreement  between  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  and  his  character,  which 
gives  confirmation  to  both.  Whatever 
Jesus  taught,  you  may  see  embodied  in 
himself.  There  is  perfect  unity  be- 
tween the  system  and  its  Founder 
His  life  republished  what  fell  from  his 
lips.  With  his  lips  he  enjoined  ear* 
nestly,  constantly,  a  strong  and  disin- 
terested philanthropy :  and  how  har- 
moniously and  sublimely  did  his  cross 
join  with  his  word  in  enforcing  this 
exalted  virtue  I  With  his  lips  he  taught 
the  mercy  of  God  to  sinners  :  and  of 
this  attribute  he  gave  a  beautiful  illus- 
tration in  his  own  deep  interest  in  the 
sinful,  in  his  free  intercourse  with  the 
most  fallen,  and  in  his  patient  tftoTts 
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to  recover  them  to  virtue  and  to  filial 

L reliance    on    their    Father    in    heaven. 

*So,  his  preaching  turned  much  on  the 

importance  of    raising  the  mind  above 

the  world  ;  and  his  own  life  wa^  a  con- 

^.stant  renunciation  of  worldly  interests, 

L  cheerful  endurance  of  poverty  that  he 

night  make  many  truly  rich.     So,  his 

li&courscs  continually  revealed  to  man 

he  doctrine  of  immortality;  and  in  his 

Dwn  person  he  brought  down  this  truth 

[to    men's   senses,    by    rising   from   the 

dead  and  ascending  to  another  state  of 

being.     !  have  only  glanced  at  the  unity 

rhicn  subsists  between  Jesus  and  his 

cligion.     Christianity,  from  every  point 

ef  view,  "will    be   found   a   harmonious 

Iflystem,      It    breathes    throughout   one 

■pirit  and  one  purpone.     Its  doctrines. 

ecepts,  and  examples  have  the  con- 

iistency  of  reason. 

But  this  is  not  enough.     A  rational 
chgion  must  agree  not  only  with  itself, 
but  with  all  other  truths,   whether  re- 
vealed by  the  outward  creation  or  our 
&wn  souls.     I    take,   then,    Christianity 
linto  the  creation  ;   I  place  it  by  the  side 
lof    nature.      Do    I  hey    agree  ?     1   say, 
I  Perfectly.     I   tan  discover  nothing,  m 
(what  claims  to  be  God's  word,  at  vari- 
nce  with  his  works.     This  is  a  bright 
[proof  of  the  reasonableness  of  Christi- 
ity.     When  I  consult  nature  with  the 
llights   mrnieni   science    affords,    I    see 
I  continually   multiplying    traces   of   the 
tdoctrine  of  One  God.     The  more  I  ex- 
Vtend   my   researches    into    nature,    the 
f-inore  I  see  that  it  is  a  whole,  the  pro- 
luct  of  one  wisdom,  power,  and  good- 
ness,    h  bears  witness  to  one  Author  ; 
Pnor    has    its    testimony    been  withoyt 
icct;   for  although  the  human   mind 
[•has  often  multiplied  its  objects  of  wor- 
,  ship,  still  it  has  always  tended  towards 
^the  doctrine   of  the  divine   unity,  and 
[has  embraced  it  more  and  more  firmly 
[in   the  course  of  human   improvement. 
[The    heathen,  while   he  erected   many 
altars,   generally   believed    in   one   sd- 
^  preme   divinity,   to  whom   the  inferior 
p<leities  were  subjected  and  from  whom 
hey  sprung.     Need  1    tell  you  of  the 
harmony  which  subsists  between  nature 
IcAnd  revelation    in  this  particular  ?    To 
^Christianity  belongs  the  glory  of   hav- 
j  ing  proclaimed  this  primitive  truth  with 
'new   power,   and  of  having  spread    it 
Lover  the  whole  civilized  world.     Again  : 
Natttre    gives    intimation    of    another 


truth,  —  I  mean  of   the   univefBal,  \ts^_ 
partial  goodness  of  God.     When  I 
round  on  the  creation,  1  see  nothing  i 
lead  me  to  suspect  that  its  Author  co 
fines  His  love  to  a  few,      1  he  sun  sen 
no  brighter  beam  into  the  palace  of  Ih 
proudest  king  than  into  the  hut  of  th 
meanest   j>easant.      The   clowLs   scl< 
not  one   man's   helds   rather   than 
neighbor's,  but  shed  down  their 
ings  on  rich  and  poor,  and,  still 
on  the  just  and  the  unjust.     True,  th 
is  a  variety  of  conditions  among  men  , 
but  this  takes  place,  not  by  any  intcrpc^ 
sition  of  God,  but  by  fixed  and  gene 
laws   of    nature.      Impartial,   univer 
goodness  is  the  character  in  which   ' 
IS  revealed  bv  his  works,  when  they ; 
properly  understood ;  and    need    I  1 
you  how    brightly  this  truth    shines 
the  pages  of  Christianity,  and  how  tli 
religion  has   been  the  great  means  < 
establishing    it   among   men  ?     Again 
When  1   look  through  nature,  nothifl 
strikes  me  more  than  the  union  whic 
subsists  among  all  its  works.     Nothin 
stands  alone  in  the  creation.     The  hun 
blest   plant    has    intimate   conncctioa 
with  the  air,  the  clouds,  the  sun-     Ha 
mony  is   the  great  law  of  nature, 
how   strikingly  docs  Christianity  co 
cide  here  with  f  iod's  works  !  for  wb 
is  the   design   of    this    religion   but  \ 
bring   the    human  race,   the    intelligei 
creation  of  God,  into  a  harmony,  umo^ 
peace,  like   that   w*hich    knits   togeth 
the  outward  universe  ?     I  will  give 
other   illustration*      It    is  one   of 
great  laws   of   nature   that   good 
come  to   us   through   agents  of  Go 
appointment ;  that  beings  shall  fecciil 
life,    support,    knowledge,    and    safe' 
through    the   interposition   and    Ub 
and   sufferings  of  otlicrs,      Sometimct" 
whole   communities   are    rescued  from 
oppression    and    ruin    chiefly    by    the 
efforts  and  sacrifices  of  a  wise,  disin- 
terested,  and  resolute  individual     He 
accordant  with  this  ordination  of  nati 
is  the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  th^ 
heavenly   Father,  having  pur 
recovery  from  sin  and  death, 
tuted  for  this  end  the  agency  and  \ 
ation  of  his  Son  ;  that  He  has  giircaf 
illustrious  dehverer  to  the  world,  t* 
whose  toils  and  su0erings  we 
to   purity  and    immortal   life. 
then,  that  revelation  is  consistent 
nature,  wlien  nature  is  truly  iDterpret 
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I  see  it  bringing  out  with 
noonday  brightness   the    tniths   which 
^avmin  nature;  so  that  it  is  reason  in 
i  most  perfect  form. 
I  have  thus  carried  Christianity  abroad 
[\to  nature.     I   now  carry  it  within,  and 
bompare  it  with  the  human  soul ;  and  is 
consistent  with   the  great  truths  of 
cason  which  I  discover  there  ?     I  affirm 
Ihat  it  is.     \V1ien  I  look  into  the  soul,  I 
Im  at  once  struck  with  its  immeasurable 
Superiority  to  the   body,     I  am  struck 
nth  the  contrast  between  these  different 
felemcnts  of  my  nature,  —  between  this 
ctive,  soaring  mind,  and  these   limbs 
nd  material  organs  which  tend  perpet- 
ually to  the  earth,  and  are  soon  to  be 
esolved  into  dust.     How  consistent  is 
Christianity  with  this  inward  teaching! 
In  Christianity,  with  what  strength,  with 
fhat  bold  relief,  is  the  supremacy  of  the 
Spiritual   nature    brought   out !  '  What 
contempt  does  Jesus  cast  on  the  bodv 
nd  its  interests,  when  compared  with 
he  redemption  of  the  soul  I     Another 
Tcat  truth  dawns  on  me  when  I  look 
irithin,     1  learn  more  and  more  that  the 
teat  springs  of  happiness  and  misery 
:  in  the  mind,  and  that  the  efforts  of 
tien  to  secure  peace  by  other  processes 
IhaJi   by  inward    purification   are    vain 
■trivings ;  and  Christianity  is  not  only 
insistent   with»  but   founded   on,   this 
Teat  truth  ;  teaching  us  that  the  king- 
iora  of  heaven  is  within  us,  and  propos- 
'ftg,  as  its  great  end,  to  rescue  the  mind 
rom  evil,  and  to  endue  it  with  strength 
knd    dignity   worthy   its   divine    origin. 
'\gain :    \V^hen   1   look  into  the  soul    I 
nect  intimations  of  another  great  truth, 
discern  in  it  capacities  which  are  not 
m!Iv  unfolded  here.     I  see  desires  which 
Incf  no  adequate  good  oa  earth.     1  see 
L  principle  of  hope  always  pressing  for- 
rard  into  futurity.     Here  are  marks  of 
I  nature  not  made  wholly  for  this  world  ; 
nd  how  does  Christianity  agree  with 
bis   teaching   of   our  own  souls  ?     Its 
eat  doctrine  is  that  of  a  higher  life, 
ihcre  the  spiritual  germ  within  us  will 
en  for  ever,  and  where  the  immortal 
after  which  the  mind  aspires  will 
ovc  a  reality.     Had   I  time,  I  might 
urvey  distinctly  the  various  princi^es 
of  the  soul,  —  the   intellectual,    moral, 
_iodal,  and  active, —  and  micht  show  you 
ow  Christianity  accords  with  them  all, 
"  rging  their  scope  and  energy,  pro- 
sing to  them  nobler  objects,  and  aid- 


ing their  development  by  the  impulse 
a  boundless  hope.  But,  commending 
these  topics  to  your  private  meditation, 
I  will  take  but  one  more  view  of  the  soul. 
When  I  look  within,  1  see  stains  of  sin, 
and  fears  and  forebodings  of  guilt :  and 
how  adapted  to  such  a  nature  is  Chris- 
tianity, —  a  religion  which  contains 
blood-sealed  promises  of  forgiveness  to 
the  penitent,  and  which  proffers  heavenly 
strength  to  fortify  us  in  our  conflict  with 
moral  evil !  I  say,  then,  Christianity  con- 
sists with  the  nature  within  us  as  well 
as  with  nature  around  us.  The  highest 
truths  in  respect  to  the  soul  are  not 
only  responded  to,  but  are  carried  out 
by  Christianity,  so  that  it  deserves  to  be 
called  the  perfection  of  reason. 

I  have  now  shown,  in  a  variety  of 
particulars,  that  Christianity  has  the 
character  of  consistency,  and  thus  satis- 
fies the  first  demand  of  reason.  It  does 
not  diiide  the  mind  against  itself,  —  does 
not  introduce  discord  into  the  intellect, 
by  fJroposing  doctrines  which  our  con- 
sciousness and  experience  refuel.  But 
these  views  do  not  exhaust  the  present 
topic.  1 1  is  not  enough  to  speak  of  Chris- 
tianity  as  furnishing  views  which  harmo- 
nize with  one  another,  and  with  all  known 
truth.  It  gives  a  new  and  cheering  con- 
.'sistency  to  the  views  with  which  we  are 
furnished  by  the  universe.  Nature  and 
providence,  with  all  their  beauty,  regu- 
larity, and  beneficence,  have  yet  periilex- 
ing  aspects.  Their  elements  are  often 
seen  in  conflict  with  one  another  Sun- 
shine and  storms,  pleasure  and  pain,  suc- 
cess and  disaster,  abundance  and  want« 
health  and  sickness,  life  and  death, 
seem  to  ordinary  spectators  to  be  mixed 
together  confusedly  and  without  aim. 
Reason  desires  nothing  so  earnestly,  so 
anxiously,  as  to  solve  these  discordant 
appearances,  as  to  discover  some  great, 
central,  reconciling  truth,  around  which 
they  may  be  arranged,  and  from  which 
they  may  borrow  light  and  harmony. 
This  deep  want  of  the  rational  nature 
Christianity  has  supplied.  It  has  dis- 
closed a  unity  of  purpose  in  the  seem- 
ingly hostile  dispensations  of  providence, 
and  opened  to  the  mind  a  new  world  of 
order,  beauty,  and  benevolent  design. 
Christianity,  revealing,  as  it  docs,  the 
onboundeci  mercy  of  God  to  his  sinful 
creatures  ;  revealing  an  endless  futurity, 
in  which  the  inequalities  of  the  present 
state  are  to  be  redressed,  and  which  re- 
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duces  by  its  immensity  the  sorest  pains 
of  life  to  light  and  momentary  evils  ;  re- 
vealing a  moral  perfection,  which  is  worth 
all  pain  and  conflicts,  and  which  is  most 
effectually  and  gloriously  .won  amidst 
suffering  and  temptation;  revealing  in 
Jesus  Christ  the  sublimity  and  rewards 
of  tried  and  all-enduring  virtue;  re- 
vealing in  him  the  Founder  of  a  new 
moral  kingdom  or  power,  which  is  des- 
tined to  subdue  the  world  to  God ;  and 
proffering  the  Holy  Spirit  to  all  who 
strive  to  build  up  in  themselves  and 
others  the  reign  of  truth  and  virtue  ;  — 
Christianity,  1  say,  by  these  revelations, 
has  poured  a  flood  of  li^t  over  nature 
and  providence,  and  harmonized  the  in- 
finite complexity  of  the  works  and  ways 
of  God.  Thus  It  meets  the  first  want  of 
the  rational  nature,  the  craving  for  con- 
sistency of  views.  It  is  reason^s  most 
effectual  nunister  and  friend.  Is  it  not, 
then,  eminently  a  rational  faith  ? 

Having  shown  that  Christianity  has 
the  character  of  consistency,  I  proceed 
to  the  second  mark  or  stamp  of  reason 
on  a  religion,  that  is,  universality ;  and 
this  I  claim  for  Christianity.  This,  in- 
deed, is  one  of  the  most  distinguishing 
features  of  our  religion,  and  so  obvious 
and  striking  as  to  need  little  illustration. 
When  I  examine  the  doctrines,  precepts, 
and  spirit  of  Christianity,  I  discover,  in 
them  all,  this  character  of  universality. 
I  discover  nothing  narrow,  temporary, 
local.  The  gospel  bears  the  stamp  of 
no  particular  age  or  country.  It  does 
not  concern  itself  with  the  perishable 
interests  of  communities  or  individuals ; 
but  appeals  to  the  spiritual,  immortal, 
unbounded  principle  in  human  nature. 
Its  aim  is  to  direct  the  mind  to  the  In- 
finite Bein^,  and  to  an  infinite  good.  It 
is  not  made  up,  like  other  rehgions,  of 
precise  forms  and  details ;  but  it  incul- 
cates immutable  and  all-comprehending 
principles  of  duty,  leaving  every  man  to 
apply  them  for  himself  to  the  endless 
variety  of  human  conditions.  It  sepa- 
rates from  God  the  partial,  limited  views 
of  Judaism  and  heathenism,  and  holds 
him  forth  in  the  sublime  attributes  of 
the  Universal  Father.  In  like  manner, 
it  inculcates  philanthropy  without  ex- 
ceptions or  bounds,  —  a  love  to  man  as 
man,  a  love  founded  on  that  immortal 
nature  of  which  all  men  partake,  and 
which  binds  us  to  recoenize  in  each  a 
child  of  God  and  a  brother.    The  spirit 


of  bigotry,  which  confines  its  charity  to  a 
sect,  and  the  spirit  of  aristocracy,  which 
looks  on  the  multitude  as  an  inferior 
race,  are  alike  rebuked  by  Christianity  ; 
which,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  in  a 
narrow  and  superstitious  age,  taught, 
what  the  present  age  is  beginning  to 
understancf,  that  all  men  are  essentially 
equal,  and  that  all  are  to  be  honorea. 
because  made  for  immortality  and  en- 
dued with  capacities  of  ceaseless  im- 
provement The  more  I  examine  Chris- 
tianity, the  more  I  am  struck  with  its 
universality.  I  see  in  it  a  religion  made 
for  all  regions  and  all  times,  for  all 
classes  and  all  stages  of  society.  It  is 
fitted,  not  to  the  Asiatic  or  the  Euro- 
pean, but  to  the  essential  principles  of 
numan  nature.  —  to  man  under  the.  trop- 
ical or  polar  skies,  to  all  descriptions  of 
intellect  and  condition.  It  speaks  a  lan- 
guage which  all  men  need  and  all  can 
understand ;  enjoins  a  virtue  which  is 
man's  happiness  and  glory  in  every  age 
and  clime ;  and  ministers  consolations 
and  hopes  which  answer  to  man's  uni- 
versal lot,  —  to  the  sufferings,  the  fear, 
and  the  self-rebuke  which  cleave  to  our 
nature  in  every  outward  change.  I  see 
in  it  the  light,  not  of  one  nation,  but  of 
the  world  ;  and  a  light  reaching  beyond 
the  world,  beyond  time,  to  higher  modes 
of  existence  and  to  an  interminable 
futurity.  Other  religions  have  been 
intended  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  par- 
ticular countries  or  times,  and  there- 
fore society  in  its  progress  has  outgrown 
them ;  but  Christianity  meets  more  and 
more  the  wants  of  the  soul  in  propor- 
tion to  the  advancement  of  our  race, 
and  thus  proves  itself  to  be  eternal 
truth.  After  these  remarks,  may  I  not 
claim  for  Christianity  that  character  of 
universality  which  is  the  highest  dis- 
tinction of  reason  ?  To  understand  fully 
the  confirmadon  which  these  views  give 
to  the  e^ospel,  you  must  compare  it  with 
the  religions  prevalent  in  the  age  of 
Christ,  2l  of  which  bore  the  marks  of 
narrow,  local,  temporary  institutions. 
How  striking  the  contrast!  And  how 
singular  the  fact,  that  amid  this  dark- 
ness there  sprung  up  a  religion  so  con- 
sistent and  universal  as  to  aeserve  to  be 
called  the  perfection  of  reason  1 

I  do  and  must  feel,  my  friends,  that 
the  claim  of  Christianity  to  the  honor  of 
being  a  rational  religion  is  fully  estab- 
lish^   As  such  I  commend  it  to  you 
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As  such  It  will  more  and  more  approve 
iuelf  in  proportion  as  you  study  and 
practise  it  You  will  never  find  cause 
to  complain  tliat  by  adopting  it  you 
•  have  enslaved  or  degraded  your  highest 
powers,  Here,  then.  I  might  stop,  and 
might  consider  my  work  as  done.  But 
1  am  aware  that  objections  have  been 
made  to  the  rational  character  of  our 
religion  which  may  still  Jingcr  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  my  hearers.  A  brief 
notice  of  these  maya'kl  the  purpose,  and 
will  form  a  proper  conclusion,  of  this 
\  discourse. 

I  imagine  that  were  some  who  are 
present  to  speak,  they  would  tell  me 
that  if  Christianity  be  judged  by  its 
fruits,  it  deserves  any  character  but  that 
of  rationah  1  should  be  told  that  no 
religion  hajs  borne  a  more  abimdant 
harvest  of  extravagance  and  fanaticism. 
1  should  be  told  that  reason  is  a  calm, 
reflecting,  sober  principle,  and  [  should 
I  be  asked  whether  such  is  the  character 
of  tiie  Christianity  which  has  overspread 
Ihc  world,  Perhaps  some  of  you  will 
remind  me  of  the  feverish,  wild,  pas- 
[  Stonate  religion  which  is  now  systemat- 
ically dispersed  through  our  country, 
I  and  I  shall  be  asked  whether  a  system 
under  which  such  delusions  prevail  can 
\  be  a  rational  one. 

To   these  objections    I  answer.  You 

I  say  much  that  is   true.      I   grant   that 

treason  is  a  calm  and  reflecting  princi- 

I  pie,  and  I  see  little  calmness  or  reflection 

Isunong  many  who  take  exclusively  the 

I  n^me  of  Christ.     But  I  say,  you  have  no 

right  to  confound  Christianity  with  its 

professors.     This  religion,  as  you  know, 

nas  come  down  to  us  through  many  ages 

of  darkness,  during  which  it  must  have 

been  comipled  and  obscured.    Common 

i  candor  requires  that  you  should  judge 

I  of  it  as  it  came  from  Jts  Founder,     Go, 

[  then,  to  its  original  records ;  place  your- 

f  selves  near  Jesus ;    and  tell  me  ii  you 

lever  found  yourselves  in  the  presence 

[of  ao  calm  a  teacher.     W^e  indeed  dis- 

rccrn   in    Jesus   great    earnestness,   bul 

noined  with  entire  self-control     Sensi- 

I  oOity  breathes  through  his  whole  teach- 

linjf  and  life,  but  always  tempered  with 

I  wisdom.     Amidst  his  boldest  thoughts 

[and  expressions,  we  discover  no  marks 

f'f  uHL^nvemed  feeling  or  a  diseased  im- 

I.      Take»  as   an   example,  his 

discourse,  the  Sermon  on   the 

iMounL      How   weighty  the   thoughts! 


How  grave  and  dignified  the  style  !  You 
recollect  that  the  multitude  were  aston- 
ished, not  at  the  passionate  vehemence, 
but  at  the  authority,  with  which  he 
spoke.  Read  next  the  last  discourse  of 
Jesus  to  his  disciples  in  St.  John's  CtO^- 
pel.  What  a  deep  yet  mild  and  sulxlued 
tenderness  mingles  with  conscious  great- 
ness in  that  wonderful  address!  Take 
what  is  called  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which 
Jesus  gave  as  the  model  of  all  prayer  to 
God.  Does  that  countenance  fanatical 
fervor  or  violent  appeals  to  our  Creator  ? 
Let  me  further  ask.  Does  Jesus  any- 
where place  religion  in  tumultuous^  un- 
governed  emotion  ?  Does  he  not  teach 
us,  that  obedience,  not  feeling,  marks 
and  constitutes  true  piety,  and  that  the 
most  acceptable  offering  to  God  is  to 
exercise  mercy  to  our  fellow-creatures  ? 
When  I  compare  the  clamorous  preach- 
ing and  passionate  declamation  too  com- 
mon in  the  Christian  world,  with  the 
composed  dignity,  the  deliberate  wisdom, 
the  freedom  from  all  extravagance,  which 
characterized  Jesus,  I  can  imagine  no 
greater  contrast ;  and  1  am  sure  that 
the  fiery  zealot  is  no  representative  of 
Christianity. 

I  have  done  with  the  first  objection ; 
but  another  class  of  objections  is  often 
urged  against  the  reasonable  character 
of  our  religion.  It  has  been  strenuous* 
ly  maintained  that  Christianity  contains 
particular  doctrines  which  are  irrational, 
and  which  involve  the  whole  religion  to 
which  they  are  essential  in  their  own 
condemnation.  To  this  class  of  objec- 
tions I  have  a  short  reply.  I  insist  that 
these  offensive  doctrines  do  not  belong 
to  Christianity,  but  are  human  additions, 
and  therefore  do  not  derogate  from  its 
reasonableness  and  truth.  What  is  the 
doctrine  most  frequently  adduced  to  fix 
the  charge  of  irrationality  on  the  gos- 
pel ?  It  is  the  Trinity.  This  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  unbeliever  a  gross  offence 
to  reason.  It  leaches  that  there  is  one 
God,  and  yet  that  there  are  three  divine 
persons.  According  to  the  doctrine 
these  three  persons  perform  different 
offices,  and  sustain  different  relations  to 
each  other.  One  is  Father,  another  his 
Son,  One  sends,  another  is  sent.  They 
love  each  other,  converse  with  eacn 
other,  and  make  a  covenant  with  each 
other;  and  yet,  with  all  these  distinc- 
tions, they  are,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine*   not    different    beings,    but    one 
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bein^,  one  and  the  same  God.     Is  this 
a  rational  doctrine  ?  has  often  been  the 

?uestion  of  the  objector  to  Christianity, 
answer,  No.  I  can  as  easily  believe 
that  the  whole  human  race  are  one  man, 
as  that  three  infinite  persons,  performing 
such  different  offices,  are  one  God.  But 
I  maintain  that,  because  the  Trinity  is 
irrational,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
same  reproach  belongs  to  Christianity ; 
for  this  doctrine  is  no  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  I  know  there  are  passages 
which  are  continually  quoted  in  its  de- 
fence ;  but  allow  me  to  prove  doctrines 
in  the  same  way,  —  that  is,  by  detaching 
texts  from  their  connection  and  inter- 
preting them  without  reference  to  the 
general  current  of  Scripture,  and  I  can 
prove  any  thing  and  every  thing  from 
the  Bible.  I  can  prove  that  God  has 
human  passions.  I  can  prove  transub- 
stantiation,  which  is  taught  much  more 
explicitly  than  the  Trinity.  Detached 
texts  prove  nothing.  Christ  is  called 
God ;  the  same  title  is  given  to  Moses 
and  to  rulers.  Christ  has  said,  "  I  and 
my  Father  are  one  ;  "  so  he  prayed  that 
all  his  disciples  might  be  one,  meaning 
not  one  and  the  same  being,  but  one  in 
affection  and  purpose.  I  ask  you,  be- 
fore you  judge  on  this  point,  to  read  the 
Scriptures  as  a  whole,  and  to  inquire 
into  their  general  strain  and  teaching  in 
regard  to  Christ.  I  find  him  uniformly 
distinguishing  between  himself  and  Goa, 
calling  himself,  not  God  the  Son,  but 
the  Son  of  God,  —  continually  speaking 
of  himself  as  sent  by  God,  continually 
referring  his  power  and  miracles  to  God. 
I  hear  him  saying  that  of  himself  he  can 
do  nothing,  and  praying  to  his  Father 
under  the  character  of  the  only  true 
God.  Such  I  affirm  to  be  the  tenor,  the 
current,  the  general  strain  of  the  New 
Testament ;  and  the  scattered  passages 
on  which  a  different  doctrine  is  built 
should  have  no  weight  against  this  host 
of  witnesses.  Do  not  rest  your  faith  on 
a  few  texts.  Sometimes  these  favorite 
texts  are  no  part  of  Scripture.  For 
example,  the  famous  passage  on  which 
the  Trinity  mainly  rests,  "There  are 
three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the 
Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  these  three  are  one,"  c— this  text,  I 
say,  though  found  at  present  in  John's 
Epistle,  and  read  in  our  churches,  has 
been  pronounced  by  the  ablest  critics  a 
forgery  ;    and  a   vast   majority  of   the 


educated  ministers  of  this  country  are 
satisfied  that  it  is  not  a  part  of  Scripture. 
Suffer  no  man,  then,  to  select  texts  for 
you  as  decisive  of  reli&;ious  contro- 
versies. Read  the  whole  record  for 
yourselves,  and  possess  yourselves  of  its 
general  import.  I  am  very  desirous  to 
separate  the  doctrine  in  question  from 
Christianity,  because  it  fastens  the  charge 
of  irrationality  on  the  whole  religion.  It 
is  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  gospel.  The  Jews  will 
not  hear  of  a  Trinity.  I  have  seen  in 
the  countenance,  and  heard  in  the  tones 
of  the  voice,  the  horror  with  which  that 
people  shrink  from  the  doctrine  that 
God  died  on  the  cross.  Mahometans, 
too,  when  they  hear  this  opinion  from 
Christian  missionaries,  repeat  the  first 
article  of  their  faith,  "  There  is  one 
God  ;  "  and  look  with  pity  or  scorn  on 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  as  deserters  of  the 
plainest  and  greatest  truth  of  religion. 
Even  the  Indian  of  our  wilderness,  who 
worships  the  Great  Spirit,  has  charged 
absurdity  on  the  teacher  who  has  eone 
to  indoctrinate  him  in  a  Trinity.  How 
many,  too,  in  Christian  countries,  have 
suspected  the  whole  religion  for  this  one 
error.  Believing,  then,  as  I  do,  that  it 
forms  no  part  of  Christianity,  my  alle- 
giance to  Jesus  Christ  calls  me  openly  to 
withstand  it.  In  so  doing  I  would  wound 
no  man's  feelings.  I  doubt  not,  that 
they  who  adopt  this  doctrine  intend, 
equally  with  those  who  oppose  it,  to 
render  homage  to  the  truth  and  service 
to  Christianity.  They  think  that  their 
peculiar  faith  gives  new  interest  to  the 
character  and  new  authority  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus.  But  they  grievously  err. 
The  views  by  which  they  hope  to  build 
up  love  towards  Christ  aetract  from  the 
perfection  of  his  Father;  and  I  fear 
that  the  kind  of  piety  which  prevails 
now  in  the  Christian  worid  bears  witness 
to  the  sad  influence  of  this  obscuration 
of  the  true  glory  of  God.  We  need  not 
desert  reason  or  corrupt  Christianity  to 
insure  the  purest,  deepest  love  towards 
the  only  true  God,  or  towards  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  He  has  sent  for  our  re- 
demption. 

I  nave  named  one  doctrine  which  is 
often  urged  against  Christianity  as  irra- 
tional. There  is  one  more  on  which  I 
would  offer  a  few  remarks.  Christianity 
has  often  been  reproached  with  teaching 
that  God  brings  men  into  life  totally  de- 
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pravcd»  and  condemns  immense  multi- 
tudes to  everlasting  misery  for  sins  to 
which  their  nature  has  irresistibly  im- 
pelled them.  This  is  said  to  be  irra- 
tional, and  consequently  such  must  be 
the  religion  which  teaches  it.  1  cer- 
tainly shall  not  attempt  to  vindicate  this 
theological  fiction.  A  more  irrational 
doctrine  could  not,  I  think,  be  con- 
trived ;  and  it  is  something  worse,  —  it 
is  as  immoral  in  its  tendency  as  it  is  un- 
reasonable,  ft  is  suited  to  alienate  men 
from  God  and  from  one  another*  Were 
It  neally  believed  (which  it  cannot  be), 
men  would  look  up  with  dread  and  de- 
testation to  the  Author  of  their  being, 
and  look  round  with  horror  on  their 
fellow-creatures.  It  would  dissolve  so- 
ciety. Were  men  to  see  in  one  another 
wholly  corrupt  beings,  —  i  ncarnate  fiends, 
without  one  genume  virtue,  —  society 
would  become  as  repulsive  as  a  den  of 
lions  or  a  nest  of  vipers.  All  confi- 
dence, esteem,  love,  would  die ;  and 
without  these  the  interest,  charm,  and 
worth  of  existence  would  expire.  What 
pan^  would  shoot  through  a  parent's 
fcicartf  If  he  were  to  see  in  the  smiling 
infant  a  moral  being  continually  and 
Srholly  propense  to  sm,  in  whose  mind 
rerc  thickly  sown  the  seeds  of  hatred 
»  God  and  goodness,  and  who  had  com- 
enced  his  existence  under  the  curse  of 
^Creator  !  What  gcxnl  man  could 
consent  to  l>e  a  parent,  if  his  offspring 
tre  to  be  born  to  this  infinitely  wretched 
Inheritance  ?  I  say»  the  doctrine  is  of 
nmoral  tendency  ;  but  I  do  not  say  that 
Key  who  profess  it  are  immoral  The 
nth  IS,  that  none  do  or  can  hold  it  in 
i  full  and  proper  import.  I  have  seen 
is  advocates  smile  as  bentgnantly  on 
he  child  whom  their  creed  has  made  a 
emon  as  if  it  were  an  angel ;  and  I  have 
een  them  mingling  with  their  fellow- 
atures  as  cordially  and  confidingly  a.s 
the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  ^ad 
bever  entered  their  cars.  Perhaps  the 
St  mischievous  effect  of  the  doctrine 
the  dishonor  which  it  has  thrown  on 
ICbristianity.  This  dishonor  I  would 
Iwipe  away.  Christianity  teaches  no 
iuch  doctrine.  Where  do  vou  find  it  in 
be  New  Testament  ?  Did  Jesus  teach 
when  he  took  little  children  in  his 
rms  and  blessed  them,  and  said,  "  Of 
*ach  is  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  ^*  Did 
_Paul  teach  it  when  he  spoke  of  the  Gen- 
tik«,  who  have  not  the  law  or  a  written 


revelation,  but  who  do  by  nature  the 
things  contained  in  the  law  ?  Christi- 
anity indeed  speaks  strongly  of  human 
guilt,  but  always  treats  men  as  beings 
who  have  the  power  of  doing  right,  and 
who  have  come  into  existence  under  the 
smile  of  their  Creator. 

I  have  now  completed  my  vindication 
of  the  claim  of  the  gospel  \q  the  char- 
acter of  a  rational  religion ;  and  my  aim 
has  been,  not  to  serve  a  party,  but  the 
cause  of  our  common  Christianity.  At 
the  present  day,  one  of  the  most  urgent 
duties  of  its  friends  is,  to  rescue  it  from 
the  reproach  of  waging  war  with  reason. 
The  character  of  our  age  demands  this. 
There  have  been  times  when  Christi- 
anity, though  loaded  with  unreasonable 
doctrines,  retained  its  hold  on  men's 
faith  ;  for  men  had  not  learned  to  think. 
They  received  their  religion  as  children 
learned  the  catechism  ;  they  substituted 
the  priest  for  their  own  understandings, 
and  cared  neither  what  nor  why  they 
believed-  But  that  day  is  gone  Sy,  and 
the  spirit  of  freedom  which  has  suc- 
ceeded it  is  subjecting  Christianity  to  a 
scrutiny  more  and  more  severe  ;  and  if 
this  religion  cannot  vindicate  itself  to 
the  reflecting,  the  calm,  the  wise,  as 
a  reasonable  service,  it  cannot  stand. 
Fanatical  sects  may,  for  a  time,  spread 
an  intolerant  excitement  through  a  com- 
munity, and  imp>ose  silence  on  the  objec- 
tions of  the  sceptical.  But  fanaticism  is 
the  epidemic  of  a  season  ;  it  wastes  it- 
self by  its  own  violence  Sooner  or  later 
the  voice  of  reflection  will  be  heard. 
Men  will  ask,  What  are  the  claims  of 
Christianity  ?  Does  it  bear  the  marks 
of  truth  ?  And  if  it  be  found  to  war 
with  nature  and  reason,  it  will  be,  and  it 
ought  to  be,  abandoned.  On  this  ground, 
I  am  anxious  that  Christianity  should  be 
cleared  from  all  human  adciitions  and 
corruptions.  If.  indeed,  irrational  doc- 
trines belong  to  it,  then  1  have  no  desire 
to  separate  them  from  it.  1  have  no 
desire,  for  the  sake  of  upholding  the 
gospel,  to  wrap  up  and  conceal,  much 
less  to  deny,  any  of  its  real  principles. 
Did  I  think  that  it  was  burdened  with 
one  irrational  doctrine,  I  would  say  so, 
and  1  would  leave  it,  as  I  found  it,  with 
this  mill-stone  round  its  neck  But  I 
know  none  such.  1  meet,  indeed,  some 
difficulties  in  the  narrative  part  of  the 
New  Testament ;  and  there  are  argu- 
ments in  the  Epistles  which,  howcrcr 
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suited  to  the  Jews,  to  whom  they  were 
first  addressed,  are  not  apparently 
adapted  to  men  at  large ;  but  I  see  not 
a  principle  of  the  religion  which  my 
reason,  calmly  and  impartially  exercised, 
pronounces  inconsistent  with  any  great 
truth.  I  have  the  strongest  conviction 
that  Christianity  is  reason  in  its  most 
perfect  form,  and  therefore  I  plead  for 
Its  disengagement  from  the  irrational  ad- 
ditions with  which  it  has  been  clogged 
for  ages. 

With  these  views  of  Christianity,  I  do 
and  I  must  hold  it  fast  I  cannot  sur- 
render it  to  the  cavils  or  scoffs  of  infi- 
delity. I  do  not  blush  to  own  it,  for  it 
is  a  rational  religion.  It  satisfies  the 
wants  of  the  intellect  as  well  as  those 
of  the  heart.  I  know  that  men  of  strong 
minds  have  opposed  it  But,  as  if  Prov- 
idence   intended    that    their   sophistry 


should  carry  a  refutation  on  its  own 
front,  they  have  generally  fallen  into 
errors  so  gross  and  degrading  as  to 
prove  them  to  be  any  thing  rather  than 
the  apostles  of  reason.  When  I  go 
from  the  study  of  Christianity  to  their 
writings,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  passing  from 
the  warm,  bright  sun  into  a  chilling  twi- 
light which  too  often  deepens  into  utter 
darkness.  I  am  not  then,  ashamed  of 
the  gospel.  I  see  it  glorified  by  the 
hostile  systems  which  are  reared  for  its 
destruction.  I  follow  Tesus,  because  he 
is  eminently  "  the  Light ; "  and  I  doubt 
not  that,  to  his  true  cflsciples,  he  will  be 
a  guide  to  that  world  where  the  obscuri- 
ties of  our  present  state  will  be  dis- 
persed, and  where  reason  as  well  as 
virtue  will  be  unfolded  under  the  quick- 
ening influence  and  in  the  more  manifest 
presence  of  God. 
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Discourse  at  the  Installation  of  the  Rev.  M.  I,  Motte,  Boston,  1828. 


a  Timothy  i.  7 :  "  For  God  hath  not  ghren  u»  the 
spirit  of  fear ;  but  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a 
•oand  mind." 

Why  was  Christianity  given  ?  Why 
did  Christ  seal  it  with  his  blood  ?  Why 
is  it  to  be  preached  ?  What  is  the  great 
happiness  it  confers  ?  What  is  the  chief 
blessing  for  which  it  is  to  be  prized  ? 
What  is  its  pre-eminent  glory,  its  first 
claim  on  the  gratitude  of  mankind? 
These  are  great  questions.  I  wish  to 
answer  them  plainly,  according  to  the 
light  and  ability  which  God  has  given 
me.  I  read  the  answer  to  them  in  the 
text.  There  I  learn  the  great  good 
which  God  confers  through  Jesus  Christ 
"  He  hath  given  us,  not  the  spirit  of 
fear,  but  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of 
a  sound  mind"  The  glory  of  Chris- 
tianity is  the  pure  and  lofty  action 
which  it  communicates  to  the  human 
mind.  It  does  not  breathe  a  timid,  ab- 
ject spirit.  If  it  did,  it  would  deserve 
no  praise.  It  gives  power,  energy, 
courage,  constancy  to  the  will ;  love, 
dis/n teres tedness,  enlarged  affection  to 


the  heart ;  soundness,  clearness,  and 
vigor  to  the  understanding.  It  rescues 
him  who  receives  it  from  sin,  from  the 
sway  of  the  passions  ;  gives  him  the 
full  and  free  use  of  his  best  powers ; 
brings  out  and  brightens  the  divine  im- 
age in  which  he  was  created ;  and  in 
this  way  not  only  bestows  the  promise 
but  the  beginning  of  heaven.  This  is 
the  excellence  of  Christianity. 

This  subject  I  propose  to  illustrate. 
Let  me  begin  it  with  one  remark  which 
I  would  willingly  avoid,  but  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  demanded  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  I  am  placed.  I  beg 
you  to  remember  that  in  this  discourse 
I  speak  in  my  own  name  and  in  no 
other.  I  am  not  giving  you  the  opinions 
of  any  sect  or  body  of  men,  but  my  own. 
I  hold  myself  alone  responsible  for  what 
I  utter.     Let  none  listen  to  me  for  the 

Purpose  of  learning  what  others  think, 
indeed  belong  to  that  class  of  Chris- 
tians who  are  distinguished  by  believ- 
ing that  there  is  one  God,  even  the  Fa- 
ther^ and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  this 
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one  God,  but  Ills  dependent  and  obe- 
dient Son.  But  my  accordance  with 
these  is  far  from  being  universal,  nor 
have  I  any  desire  to  extend  \\.  What 
other  men  believe  is  to  me  of  little  mo- 
ment. Their  arguments  I  gratefully 
hear.  Their  conclusions  I  am  free  to 
receive  or  reject  I  have  no  anxiety 
to  wear  the  livery  of  any  party,  I  in- 
deed take  cheerfully  the  name  of  a 
Unitarian,  because  unwearied  efforts 
are  used  to  raise  against  it  a  popular 
cry  ;  and  I  have  not  so  learned  Christ 
as  to  shrink  from  reproaches  cast  on 
what  I  deem  his  truth.  Were  the  name 
more  honored  I  should  be  glad  to  throw 
it  off ,  for  I  fear  the  shackles  which  a 
part)'  connection  im|>oses.  I  wish  to 
regard  myself  as  belonging  not  to  a 
sect,  but'  to  the  community  of  free 
minds,  of  lovers  of  truth,  of  followers 
of  Christ,  both  on  earth  and  in  heaven. 
I  desire  to  escape  the  narrow  walls  of 
a  particular  church,  and  to  live  under 
the  open  sky,  in  the  broad  light,  look- 
ing far  and  wide»  seeing  with  my  own 
eyes,  hearing  with  my  own  ears,  and 
following  truth  meekly,  but  resolutely, 
however  arduous  or  solitary  be  the  path 
in  which  she  leads.  I  am.  then,  no  or- 
gan of  a  sect»  but  speak  from  myself 
alone ;  and  I  thank  God  that  I  live  at 
a  time  and  under  circumstances  which 
make  it  my  dutj^  to  lay  open  my  whole 
mind  with  free tfom  and  simplicity. 

1  began  with  asking.  What  is  the 
main  design  and  glory  of  Christianity  ? 
and  I  repeat  the  answer,  that  its  design 
is  to  give,  not  a  spirit  of  fear,  but  of 
power,  of  love»  and  of  a  scmnd  mind. 
In  this  its  glory  chiefly  consists.  In 
other  words,  the  influence  which  it  is 
intended  to  exert  on  the  human  mind 
constitutes  its  supreme  honor  and  hap- 
piness.  Christ  is  a  great  Saviour,  as  he 
redeems  or  sets  free  the  mind,  cleansing 
it  from  evil,  breathing  into  it  the  love  of 
virtue,  calling  forth  its  noblest  faculties 
and  affections,  enduing  it  with  moral 
power*  restoring  it  to  order,  health,  and 
liberty.  Such  was  his  great  aim.  To 
illustrate  these  views  will  be  the  object 
of  the  present  discourse. 

In  reading  the  New  Testament  I 
everj'where  meet  the  end  here  ascribed 
to  Jesus  Christ.  He  came,  as  I  am  there 
taught,  not  to  be  an  outward  but  inward 
deliverer  :  not  to  rear  an  outward  throne, 
but  to  establish  his  kingdom  within  us. 


He  came,  according  to  the  e?rpress  lan- 
guage and  plain  import  of  the  sacred 
writers,  **to  save  us  from  sin,'*  "to 
bless  us  by  turning  us  from  our  iniqui- 
ties,'' '*  to  redeem  us ''  from  corruptions 
'*  handed  down  by  tradition,"  to  form  *'a 
glorious  and  spotless  church/'  or  com- 
munity, to  '*  create  us  anew  after  the  im- 
age of  God,"  to  make  us  by  his  *•  prom- 
ises partakers  of  a  divine  nature/'  and 
to  give  us  pardon  and  heaven  by  calling 
us  to  repentance  and  a  growing  virtue. 
In  reading  the  New  Testament  1  every- 
where learn  that  Christ  lived,  taught, 
died,  and  rose  again,  to  exert  a  purify- 
ing and  ennobling  influence  on  the  hu- 
man character  ;  to  make  us  victorious 
over  sin,  over  ourselves,  over  peril  and 
pain  ;  to  join  us  to  God  by  filial  love, 
and,  above  all,  by  likeness  of  nature^ 
by  participation  of  his  spirit.  This  is 
plainly  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament 
as  the  supreme  end  of  Christ 

Let  me  now  ask,  Can  a  nobler  end  be 
ascribed  to  Jesus  ?  I  aflirm  that  there 
is,  and  can  be^  no  greater  work  on  earth 
than  to  purify  the  soul  from  ev-il,  and 
to  kindle  in  it  new  light,  life,  energy,  and 
love.  ]  maintain  that  the  true  measure 
of  the  glory  of  a  religion  is  to  be  found 
in  the  spirit  and  power  wh'ich  it  com- 
municates to  its  disciples.  This  is  one 
of  the  plain  teachings  of  reason,  The 
chief  blessing  to  an  intelligent  being, 
that  which  makes  all  other  blessings 
poor,  is  the  improvement  of  his  own 
mind.  Man  is  glorious  and  happy,  not 
by  what  he  has.  but  by  what  he  is.  He 
can  receive  nothing  better  or  nobler 
than  the  unfolding  of  his  own  spiritual 
nature.  The  highest  existence  in  the 
universe  is  mind  ;  for  God  is  mind  ;  and 
the  development  of  that  principle  which 
assimilates  us  to  God  must  be  our  su- 
preme good.  The  omnipotent  Creator, 
we  have  reason  to  think,  can  bestow 
nothing  greater  than  intelligence,  love, 
rectitude,  energy  of  will  and  of  benevo* 
lent  action  ;  for  these  are  the  splendors 
of  his  own  nature*  We  adore  him  for 
these.  In  imparting  these,  he  imparts, 
as  it  were,  himself.  We  are  too  apt  to 
look  abroad  for  good.  But  the  only 
true  good  is  within.  In  this  outward 
universe,  magnificent  as  it  is,  in  the 
bright  day  and  the  starry  night,  in  the 
earth  anci  the  skies,  we  can  discover 
nothing  so  vast  as  thought,  so  strong  as 
the  unconquerable  purpose  of  duty,  so 
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sublime  as  the  spirit  of  disinterestedness 
and  self-sacrifice.  A  mind  which  with- 
stands all  the  powers  of  the  outward 
universe,  all  the  pains  which  fire  and 
sword  and  storm  can  infiict.  rather  than 
swerve  from  uprightness,  is  nobler  than 
the  universe.  Why  will  we  not  learn 
the  glory  of  the  soul  .^  We  are  seeking 
a  foreign  eood.  But  we  all  possess 
within  us  what  is  of  more  worth  than  the 
external  creation.  For  this  outward  sys- 
tem is  the  product  of  mind.  All  its  har- 
mony, beauty,  and  beneficent  influences 
are  the  fruits  and  manifestations  of 
thought  and  love ;  and  is  it  not  nobler 
and  nappier  to  be  enriched  with  these 
energies,  from  which  the  universe 
springs,  and  to  which  it  owes  its  mag- 
nificence, than  to  possess  the  universe 
itself  ?  It  is  not  what  we  have,  but  what 
we  are,  which  constitutes  our  glory  and 
felicity.  The  only  true  and  durable 
riches  belong  to  the  mind.  A  soul,  nar- 
row and  debased,  may  extend  its  pos- 
sessions to  the  ends  ot  the  earth,  but  is 
poor  and  wretched  still.  It  is  through 
inward  health  that  we  enjoy  all  outward 
thines.  Philosophers  teacn  us  that  the 
mind  creates  the  beauty  which  it  ad- 
mires in  nature  ;  and  we  all  know  that, 
when  abandoned  to  evil  passions,  it  can 
blot  out  tliis  beauty,  and  spread  over  the 
fairest  scenes  the  gloom  of  a  dungeon. 
We  all  know  that  by  vice  it  can  turn  the 
cup  of  social  happiness  into  poison,  and 
the  most  prosperous  condition  of  life 
into  a  curse.  From  these  views  we  learn 
that  the  true  friend  and  saviour  is  not 
he  who  acts  for  us  abroad,  but  who  acts 
within,  who  sets  the  soul  free,  touches 
the  springs  of  thought  and  affection, 
binds  us  to  God,  and,  by  assimilating  us 
to  the  Creator,  brings  us  into  harmony 
with  the  creation.  Thus  the  end  which 
we  have  a.scribed  to  Christ  is  the  most 
glorious  and  beneficent  which  can  be  ac- 
complished by  any  power  on  earth  or  in 
heaven. 

That  the  highest  purpose  of  Chris- 
tianity is  such  as  has  now  been  aflirmed, 
might  easily  be  shown  from  a  sur\'ey  of 
all  Its  doctrines  and  precepts.  It  might 
be  shown  that  every  oflSce  with  which 
Jesus  Christ  is  invested  was  intended  to 
give  him  power  over  the  human  character ; 
and  that  his  great  distinction  consists  in 
the  grandeur  and  beneficence  of  his  in- 
fluence on  the  soul.  But  a  discussion  of 
this  extent  cannot  be  comprehended  in 


a  single  discourse.  Instead  of  a  Eeneral 
survey  of  the  subject,  I  shall  t^e  one 
feature  of  it,  — '2^  primary  and  most  im- 
portant one,  —  and  shaU  attempt  to  show 
that  the  great  aim  of  this  is  to  call  forth 
the  soul  to  a  higher  life,  to  a  nobler  ex- 
ercise of  its  power  and  affection^ 

This  leading  feature  of  Christianity  is 
the  knowledge  which  it  gives  of  the 
character  of  God.  Jesus  Christ  came  to 
reveal  the  Father.  In  the  proj^esies 
concerning  him  in  the  Old  Testament 
no  characteristic  is  so  frequently  named 
as  that  he  should  spread  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God.  Now  I  ask,  What  con- 
stitutes the  importance  of  such  a  revela- 
tion? Why  has  the  Creator  sent  his 
Son  to  make  himself  known  ?  I  answer, 
God  is  most  worthy  to  be  known,  be- 
cause He  is  the  most  quickening,  puri- 
fying, and  ennobling  object  for  the  mind ; 
and  his  great  purpose  in  revealing  him- 
self is  that  He  may  exalt  and  perfect 
human  nature.  God,  as  He  is  manifested 
by  Christ,  is  another  name  for  intellec- 
tual and  moral  excellence :  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  him  our  intellectual  and 
moral  powers  find  their  element,  nutri- 
ment, strength,  expansion,  and  happi- 
ness. To  know  God  is  to  attain  to  the 
sublimest  conception  in  the  universe. 
To  love  God  is  to  bind  ourselves  to  a 
being  who  is  fitted,  as  no  other  being  is, 
to  penetrate  and  move  our  whole  hearts : 
in  loving  whom  we  exalt  ourselves ;  in 
loving  i\liom  wc  love  the  great,  the  good, 
the  beautiful,  and  the  infinite  ;  and  under 
whose  influence  the  soul  unfolds  itself 
as  a  perennial  plant  under  the  cherishing 
sun.  This  constitutes  the  chief  glor}*  (» 
religion.  It  ennobles  the  soul.  In  this 
its  unrivalled  dignity  and  happiness  con- 
sist 

1  fear  that  the  world  at  large  think 
religion  a  very  different  thing  from 
what  has  now  been  set  forth.  Too 
many  think  it  a  depressing  rather  than 
an  elevating  service  ;  that  it  breaks 
rather  than  ennobles  the  spirit  ;  that  it 
teaches  us  to  cower  before  an  almight)* 
and  irrresistible  being;  and  I  must 
confess  that  religion,  as  it  has  been 
generally  taught  is  any  thing  but  an 
elevating  principle.  It  has  been  used 
to  scare  the  child  and  appal  the  adult 
Men  have  been  virtually  taught  to  glo- 
rify God  by  flattery  rather  than  by 
becoming  excellent  and  glorious  them- 
selves, and  thus  doing  honor  to  their 
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y^t^  i  »..^  ''^"^etidencc  on  God  has 
bcitr  's   to    extinguish    ihe 

,,  .      a    our  £ree   nature  and 

DQwer.     Religion,  in  one  or  an- 

lorni.   h  i^  always  been  an  engine 

for  crusY  uman  souL     But  such 

ii   Qo4    1  on   of    Christ.      If   it 

,  it  vtriuU  tiescrve  no  respect.     We 

BOt  —  we    cannot    be  —  bound    to 

pmtnue  ourselves   before  a  deity  who 

Bikes  las  a.bject  and  baj^c.     That  moral 

priodpk  within   us    which  calls  us  to 

«alch    over    and  to    perfect    our  own 

i«  an  inspiration  which  no  teach- 

supersede   or  abolish.     But    I 

ti-   -      -    r.  in  way  of  argument, 

I*  apeak  lanity  as  giving  views 

^^^bod  ii^^' ,^n.  ag  ana  debasing  to  the 

^^^^Bn  miad.     Christ  hatli  revealed  to 

^P^PCod  4JI  the  Fatlier,  and  as  a  Father 

m  tiie  noblest  sense  of  that  word.     He 

kilh    ri^veated   him  as    the  author  and 

knrr:  ob,  desiring  to  redeem  ail 

frvrn  'i  to   impress   his   likeness 

iii4cl  more  resplendcntly  on  all ;  as 

criitg  to  a.U  that  best  gift    in   the 

miversc*  his   **holy  spirit  ;  ■'    as  having 

$cfil  his  beloved  Son  to  train  us  up,  and 

to  iatioduce  us  to  an  '^inheritance,  in* 

cafTupCible,  unde tiled,   and  unfading  in 

ifcc  heAVcos.^*    Such  Is  the  God  of  Jesus 

Cfamt ;   a  being  not  to  break  the  spirit, 

bttt  r-  1  *     -'^M  trust,  courage,  constancy, 

fli^  —  in  a  wurd,  all  the  senti- 

sen  -^rn  an  elevated  mind. 

T '  ,   that  the  knowledge 

«£  C ,  •,  uy  Christ  is  important 

2oA  j^onoQs,  because  quickening  and 
gbIIui^  to  the  human  soul,  needs  to  be 
tt^^t  pliinly  and  forcibly.  The  main 
mofid  of  the  obligation  of  being  re- 
M^0tt4»  I  fear,  is  not  understood  among 
f£e  oiallitude  of  Christians.  Ask  them 
^?  iJaey  HEiust  know  and  worship  God  ? 
anci  J  lear  that,  were  the  heart  to  speak 
Ifae  answer  would  be.  Because  he  can 
4ft  with    as   what   he  will,  and  conse- 

rMly  oor  first  concern  is  to  secure 
fatTor.  Religion  is  a  calculation  of 
fltt0e»t»  A  means  of  safety.  God  is 
mmfJtaip^ed  too  often  on  the  same  prin- 
fipie  QO  which  fbttery  and  personal 
tfrmfkwis  are  lavished  on  human  supe- 
Hsrs^  and  the  worshipper  cares  not  how 
jMectly  be  bows,  if  he  may  win  to  his 
Mt  ibe  power  which  he  cannot  resist 
X  lOMk  with  deep  sorrow  on  this  com- 
mtm  perversion  of  the  highest  principle 
oi  tlie  MfuL     My  friends,  God  is  not  to 
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be  worshipped  because  he  has  much  to 
give,  for  on  this  principle  a  despot  who 
should  be  munificent  to  his  slaves  would 
merit  homage.  He  is  not  to  be  adored 
fur  mere  power  ;  for  power,  when  joined 
with  selfishness  and  crime,  oucjht  to  be 
withstood  ;  and  the  greater  the  might 
of  an  evil  agent,  the  holier  and  the 
loftier  is  the  spirit  which  will  not  bend 
to  him.  True  religion  is  the  worship  of 
a  perfect  being,  who  is  the  author  of 
perfection  to  tliose  who  adore  him.  On 
this  ground,  and  on  no  other,  religion 
rests. 

Why  is  it,  my  hearers,  that  God  has 
discovered  such  solicitude,  if  I  may  use 
the  word,  to  make  himself  known  and 
obtain  our  worship?  Think  you  that  ^_ 
he  calls  us  to  adore  him  from  a  \ovg  of  ^| 
homage  or  service  ?  Has  God  man's  ™ 
passion  for  ruling,  mans  thirst  for  ap- 
plause, mans  desire  to  have  his  name 
shouted  by  crowds  ?  Could  the  accla- 
mations of  the  universe,  though  con- 
centrated into  one  burst  of  praise,  give 
our  Creator  a  new  or  brighter  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  majesty  and  goodness  ? 
Oh !  no.  He  has  manifested  himself 
to  us  because  in  the  knowledge  and 
adoration  of  his  perfections  our  own  in- 
tellectual and  moral  perfection  is  found 
What  he  desires  is^  not  our  subjection, 
but  our  excellence.  He  has  no  love  of 
praise,  tie  calls  us  as  truly  to  honor 
goodness  in  others  as  in  himself,  and 
only  claims  supreme  honor  because  he 
transcends  all  others,  and  because  he 
communicates  to  the  mind  which  re- 
ceives him  a  light,  strength,  purity, 
which  no  other  being  can  confer.  God 
has  no  love  of  empire.  It  could  give 
him  no  pleasure  to  have  his  footstool 
worn  by  the  knees  of  infinite  hosts.  It 
is  to  make  us  his  children  in  the  highest 
sense  of  that  word,  to  make  us  more  and 
more  the  partakers  of  his  own  nature, 
not  to  multiply  slaves,  that  he  hath  sent 
his  Son  to  make  himself  known.  God 
indeed  is  said  to  seek  his  own  glory  ; 
but  the  glory  of  a  creator  must  consist 
in  the  glory  of  his  works  ;  and  wc  may 
be  assurecl  that  he  cannot  wish  any 
recognition  of  himself  but  that  whicn 
will  perfect  his  noblest,  highest  work, — 
the  immortal  mind 

Do  not,  my  friends,  forget  the  great 
end  for  which  Christ  enjoins  on  us  the 
worship  of  God.  It  is  not  that  we  ma^^ 
mgr^iisite  ourselves   with  aa  a.\m\g^V>f 
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agent  whose  frown  is  destruction.  It  < 
is  that  we  may  hold  communion  with  ' 
an  intelligence  and  goodness  infinitely 
surpassing  our  own ;  that  we  may  rise 
above  imperfect  and  finite  natures  :  that 
we  may  attach  ourselves  by  love  and 
reverence  to  the  best  Being  in  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  that,  through  veneration  and 
love,  we  may  receive  into  our  own  minds 
the  excellence,  disinterestedness,  wis- 
dom, purity,  and  power  which  we  adore. 
This  reception  of  the  divine  attributes 
I  desire  especially  to  hold  forth  as  the 
most  glorious  end  for  which  God  reveals 
himself.  To  praise  him  is  not  enough. 
That  homage  which  has  no  power  to 
assimilate  us  to  him  is  of  little  or  no 
worth.  The  truest  admiration  is  that 
by  which  we  receive  other  minds  into 
our  own.  True  praise  is  a  sympathy 
with  excellence,  fining  strength  by 
utterance.  Such  is  th^  praise  whicn 
God  demands.  Then  only  is  the  pur- 
pose of  Christ's  revelation  of  God  ac- 
complished when,  by  reception  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  Paternal  Divinity,  we  are 

3uickened  to  "  follow  him,  as  dear  chil- 
ren,"  and  are  "filled  with  his  fulness," 
and  become  **  his  temples,"  and  ''  dwell 
in  God,  and  have  God  dwelling  in  our- 
selves." 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  the  great 
purpose  of  the  Christian  doctrine  re- 
specting God,  or  in  what  its  importance 
and  glory  consist.  Had  I  time  I  might 
show  that  every  other  doctrine  of  our 
religion  has  the  same  end.  I  might  par- 
ticularly show  how  wonderfully  fitted  are 
the  character,  example,  life,  death,  res- 
urrection, and  all  the  offices  of  Christ, 
to  cleanse  the  mind  from  moral  evil, 
to  quicken,  soften,  elevate,  and  trans- 
form it  into  the  divine  image ;  and 
I  might  show  that  these  are  the  infiu-  I 
ences  which  true  faith  derives  from  him,  ! 
and  through  which  he  works  out  our  ■ 
salvation.  But  I  cannot  enter  on  this  ! 
fruitful  subject.  Let  me  only  say  that  I 
see  ever\-where  in  Chri.stianity  this  great 
design  of  liberating  and  raising  the  hu- 
man mind  on  which  I  have  enlarged.  I 
see  in  Christianity  nothing  narrowing  or 
depressing,  nothing  of  the  littleness  of 
the  systems  which  human  fear,  and 
craft,  and  ambition  have  engendered. 
I  meet  there  no  minute  legislation,  no 
descending  to  precise  details,  no  arbi- 
trary injunctions,  no  yoke  of  ceremo- 
nies, DO  outward  religion.     Every  thing 


breathes  freedom,  liberality,  eulat]ge- 
ment.  I  meet  there  not  a  formal,  rigid 
creed,  binding  on  the  intellect  through 
all  ages  the  mechanical,  passive  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  words  and  the  same 
ideas  :  but  I  meet  a  few  grand,  all-com- 
prehending truths,  which  are  given  to 
the  soul  to  be  developed  and  applied  by 
itself ;  given  to  it  as  seed  to  the  sower, 
to  be  cherished  and  expanded  by  its 
own  thought,  love,  and  obedience  into 
more  and  more  glorious  fruits  of  wisdom 
and  virtue.  I  see  it  everywhere  incul- 
cating an  enlarged  spirit  of  piety  and 
philanthropy,  leaving  each  of  us  to  mani- 
fest this  spirit  according  to  the  monitions 
of  his  individual  conscience.  I  hear  it 
everj'where  calling  the  soul  to  freedom 
and  power,  by  calling  it  to  guard  against 
the  senses,  the  passions,  the  appetites, 
through  which  it  is  chained,  eiueebled, 
destroyed.  1  see  it  every^-here  aiming 
to  give  the  mind  power  over  the  outwara 
world,  to  make  it  superior  to  events,  to 
suffering,  to  material  nature,  to  persecu- 
tion, to  death.  I  see  it  ever^'where  aim- 
ing to  give  the  mind  power  over  itself, 
to  invest  it  with  inward  sovereignty,  to 
call  forth  within  us  a  mighty  energy  for 
our  own  elevation.  1  meet  in  Cnris- 
tianity  only  discoveries  of  a  vast,  bold. 
illimitable  character,  fitted  and  designed 
to  give  energy  and  expansion  to  the  souL 
By  its  doctnne  of  a  Universal  Father, 
it  sweeps  away  all  the  barriers  of  sect, 
party,  rank,  and  nation  in  which  men 
have  labored  to  shut  up  their  love; 
makes  us  members  of  an  unbounded 
family ;  and  establishes  s>'mpathies  be- 
tween man  and  the  whole  intelligent 
creation.  In  the  character  of  Christ  it 
sets  before  us  moral  perfection,  that 
greatest  and  most  quickening  miracle  in 
human  history,  a  purity  which  shows  no 
stain  or  touch  of  the  earth,  an  excel- 
lence unborrowed,  unconfined,  bearing 
no  impress  of  any  age  or  any  nation, 
the  very  image  of  the  universal  Father ; 
and  it  encourages  us,  by  assurances  of 
God's  merciful  aid,  to  propose  this  en- 
larged, unsullied  virtue  as  tne  model  and 
happiness  of  our  moral  nature.  By  the 
cross  of  Christ  it  sets  forth  the  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  with  an  energy  never  known 
before,  and,  in  thus  crucifying;  selfish- 
ness, frees  the  mind  from  its  worst 
chain.  By  Christ's  resurrection  it  links 
this  short  life  with  eternity,  discovers  to 
us  in  the  fleeting  present  the  germ  of  an 
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eals  to  us  the  human 
Cither  worlds,  breath- 
lurming  higher  connec- 
.aiMi  summons  us  to  a  force  of  holy 
pQI^KWC  becoming  such  a  destination. 
To  «M»clude,  Christianity  everywhere 
>e£s  licfcnt?  US  God  in  the  character  of 
lo&ttttely  £re«^  rich,  boundless  grace,  in 
1  demency  which  is  ^*  not  overcome  by 
eril,  Imt  o%-ercomes  evil  with  good  ;  " 
nd  9  more  animating  and  ennobling 
intth  who  of  us  can  conceive  ?  1  have 
lardljf  ^anced  at  whal  Christianity  con- 
Xiit^  But  who  does  not  see  that  it  was 
\  from  heaveiit  to  caU  forth  and  exalt 
t  oature,  and  that  this  is  its  great 

It  has  been  my  oljject  in  this  discourse 
10  liy  open  a  j^reat  truth,  ^  a  central, 
il|<COfliprehcnding  truth  of  Christianity. 
Whoever  inlcUigcntly  and  cordially*  em- 
braces  It  obtains  a  standard  by  which  to 
trr  ail  other  doctrines,  and  to  measure 
t^  imi  M  f  t.irice  of  all  other  truths.  Is  it 
«£>er  I  fear  not.     1  apprehend 

doi  i:  liy  discerned  by  many  who 

adoiowiedge  it,  whilst  on  many  more  it 
kis  Kardly  dawned,  I  see  other  views 
nrtvaHing'.  and  prevailing  in  a  greater  or 
kh  degree  aniong  all  bodies  of  Chris- 
ibtti,  And  they  seem  Co  me  among  the 
iponis  errors  of  our  times.  Some  of 
tfccsc  I  would  now  briefly  notice. 

L  Tbcrc   are   those   who,  instead  of 

plactiig  the  glory  of  Christianity  in  the 

psc  and  powerful  action  which  it  gives 

.„.i._  !,.,„.  ,«   .•r.-^^.x  seem  to  think  that 

1  to  substitute  the  ac- 

.„.-,...  .  jr  our  own.    They  im- 

Licneftt  of  the  religion  to  be  that 

>n  our  side  an  Almightv  Being 

every  thing  for  us-      To  dis- 

;*nan  agency  seems  to  them  the 

^_  '•    r/iety.     They  think  Christ's 

;  r  V*  I  Jurist  not  in  quickening  free 
.^tais  to  act  powerfully  on  themselves, 
bfit  in  changing  them  by  an  irresistible 
caergy.  Tliey  place  a  Chris tians  hap- 
pracss  not  so  much  in  powers  and  affec- 
Mfet  unfolded  in  his  own  breast  as  in  a 
Miagn  care  extended  over  him,  in  a 
f0«%li  w'    '  Viich  takes  the  place  of 

ftift  own  ce       Now  the  great 

porpose  tJi  vim^tianity  is  not  to  pro- 
care  or  o^cr  to  the  mind  a  friend  on 
^ttiii  it  may  passively  lean,  but  to  make 
tkswjtd  itseli  wise,  strong,  and  efficient 
In  end  t»  not  that  wisdom  and  strength, 
if  Mili^tlJ^  in  another,  should  i^o  every 
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thing  for  us,  but  that  these  attributes 
should  grow  perpetually  in  our  own  souls. 
Accordmg  to  Christianity,  we  are  not 
carried  forward  as  a  weignt  by  a  foreign 
agency ;  but  God.  by  means  suited  to  our 
moral  nature,  quickens  and  strengthens 
us  to  walk  ourselves.  The  great  design 
of  Christianity  is  to  build  up  in  our  own 
souls  a  power  to  withstand,  to  endure, 
to  triumph.  Inward  vigor  is  its  aim. 
That  we  should  do  most  for  ourselves 
and  most  for  others ;  this  is  the  glory 
it  confers,  and  in  this  ils  happiness  is 
found.  ^1 

2.  I  pass  to  another  illustration  of  the      ^ 
insensibility  of   men  to  the  great  doc- 
trine, that  the  happiness   and  glory  of 
Christianity  consist  in  the  healthy  and       h 
lofty  frame  to  which  it  raises  the  mind.       ^| 
1  refer  to  the  propensity  of  multitudes       " 
to  make  a  wide  separation  tie  i  we  en  re* 
ligion  or  Christian  virtue  and  its  rewards.       ^A 
That  the  chief  reward  lies  in  the  very       H 
spirit  of   religion,  they  do  not   dream.       ^1 
They  think  o?  being  Christians  for  the 

sake  of  something  beyond  the  Christian 
character,  and  something  more  precious. 
They  think  that  Christ  has  a  greater 
gooa  to  give  than  a  strong  and  generous 
love  towards  tied  and  mankind,  and 
would  almost  turn  from  him  in  scorn  if 
they  thought  him  only  a  benefactor  to 
the  mind.  It  is  this  low  view  which 
dwarfs  the  piety  of  thousands.  Multi- 
tudes are  serving  God  for  wages  distinct 
from  the  service,  and  hence  superstition, 
slavish ness,  and  formality  are  substi- 
tuted for  inward  energy  and  spiritual 
wurship. 

3.  Men's  ijEfnorance  of  the  great  truth 
stated  in  this  discourse  is  seen  in  the 
low  ideas  attached  by  multitudes  to  the 
word  salvation.  Ask  multitudes  what  is 
the  chief  evil  from  which  Christ  came  to 
save  them,  and  they  will  tell  you,  "  From 
hell,  from  penal  fires,  from  future  pun- 
ishment" Accordingly,  thej'  think  that 
salvation  is  something  which  another 
may  achieve  for  them,  \'ftxy  much  as  a 
neighbor  may  quench  a  conflagration 
that  menaces  their  dwellings  and  hves. 
That  word  hell,  which  is  used  so  sel- 
dom in  the  sacred  pages,  which  in  a 
faithful  translation  would  not  once  occur 
in  the  writings  of  Paul,  and  Peter,  and 
John,  which  we  meet  only  in  four  or  five 
discourses  of  Jesus,  and  wluch  all  per- 
sons acquainted  with  Jewish  gco^ap\\'^ 
know  to  be   a    metaphor,   a   figutt;  oi 
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speech,  and  not  a  literal  expression,  — 
this  word,  by  a  perverse  anci  exaggerat- 
ed use,  has  done  unspeakable  injury  to 
Christianity.  It  has  possessed  and  dis- 
eased men's  imaginations  with  outward 
tortures,  shrieks,  and  flames ;  giving 
them  the  idea  of  an  outward  ruin  as 
what  they  ha%'C  chiefly  to  dread  ;  turned 
their  thoughts  to  Jesus  as  an  outward 
dehverer ;  and  thus  bhnded  them  to  his 
true  glory,  which  consists  in  his  setting 
free  and  exahing  the  soul.  Men  are 
flying  from  an  outward  hell  when  in 
truth  they  carry  within  them  the  hell 
which  they  should  chiefly  dread.  The 
salvation  which  man  chiefly  needs,  and 
that  w^hich  brings  with  it  all  other  de- 
liverance* is  salvation  from  the  evil  of 
his  own  mind.  There  is  something  far 
worse  than  outward  punishment.  It  is 
sin  :  it  is  the  state  of  the  soul  which  has 
revolted  from  God,  and  cast  off  its  al- 
legiance to  conscience  and  the  divine 
word;  which  renounces  its  Father,  and 
hardens  itself  against  Infinite  Love  ; 
which,  endued  with  divine  powers,  en- 
thralls itself  to  animal  lusts  ;  which 
makes  gain  its  god ;  which  has  capac- 
ities of  boundless  and  ever-growing  love, 
and  shuts  itself  up  in  the  dungeon  of 
private  interests  ;  which,  gifted  with 
a  self -directing  power,  consents  to  be 
a  slave,  and  is  passively  formed  by 
custom,  opinion,  and  changing  events  ; 
which,  living  under  God's  eye,  dreads 
man's  frown  or  scorn ^  and  prefers  hu- 
man praise  to  its  own  calm  conscious- 
ness of  virtue ;  which  tamely  yields  to 
temptation,  shrinks  with  a  coward's 
baseness  from  the  perils  of  duty»  and 
sacrifices  its  glory  and  peace  in  parting 
with  self-control  No  ruin  can  be  com- 
pared to  this.  This  the  impenitent  man 
carries  with  him  beyond  the  grave,  and 
there  meets  its  natural  issue  and  inevi- 
table retribution,  in  remorse,  self-torture, 
and  woes  unknown  on  earth.  This  we 
cannot  too  strongly  fear.  To  save,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  that  word,  is  to  lift  the 
fallen  spirit  from  this  depth,  to  heal 
the  diseased  mind,  to  restore  it  to  en- 
er^^  and  freedom  of  thought,  conscience, 
ana  love.  This  was  chiefly  the  salva- 
tion for  which  Oirist  shed  his  blood. 
For  this  the  holy  spirit  is  given  ;  and  to 
this  all  the  truths  of  Christianity  conspire. 
4,  Another  illustration  of  the  error 
which  I  am  laboring  to  expose,  and 
which  places  the  glory  and  importance 
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of  Christianity  in  something  besides 
quickening  influence  on  the  soul  is  af^ 
forded  in   the   common  apprehensioni 
formed  of  heaven,  and  of  tne  methods 
by  which  it  may  be  obtained.     Not  a 
few,  I  suspect,  conceive  of  heaven  as  a 
foreign  good.     It  is  a  distant  countr)'  to 
which  we  are  to  be  conveved  by  an  out- 
ward agency.     How  slowfy  do  men  leam 
that   heaven   is   the   perfection   of    the 
mind,  and  that  Christ  gives  it  now  jusi 
as  far  as  he  raises  the  mind  to  ceJesli  * 
truth  and  virtue.     It  is  true  that 
word  is  often  used  to  express  a  fui 
felicity  ;  but  the  blessedness  of  the  fut 
ure  world  is  only  a  continuance  of  what 
is  begun  here.     There  is  but  one 
happiness,  —  that  of  a  mind  unfoldii 
its  best  powers,  and  attaching  itself 
great  objects  ;  and  Christ  gives  hea^ 
only  in  proportion  as  he  gives  this  elev 
tion   of   character.    The    disinterested- 
ness, and  moral  strength,  and  filial  pie 
of  the  Christian,  are  not  mere   mea: 
of  heaven,  but  heaven  itself,  and  heavei 
now. 

The  most  exalted  idea  we  can  foi 
of  the  fviture  state  is  that  it  brings 
joins  us  to  God.  But  is  not  appmai 
to  this  great  Being  begun  on  earth 
J  Another  delightful  view  of  heaven 
that  it  unites  iis  with  the  good  and 
of  our  own  race,  and  even  with  high< 
orders  of  beings.  But  this  union  is  one 
of  spirit,  not  of  mere  place  ;  it  is  accord- 
ance of  thought  and  feeling,  not 
outward  relation ;  and  does  not  thi 
harmony  begin  even  now?  and  is  Q( 
virtuous  friendship  on  earth  essentiaJl 
the  pleasure  which  we  hope  hereafter*? 
What  place  would  be  drearier  than  the 
future  mansions  of  Christ  to  one  who 
should  want  sympathy  with  their  inhab- 
itants, who  could  not  understand  their 
language,  who  would  feel  himself  a  for 
eigner  there,  who  would  be  taugF 
the  joys  which  he  could  not  partaf 
own  loneliness  and  desolation  ? 
views,  I  know,  are  often  given  wli 
greater  or  less  distinctness ;  but  th^ 
seem  to  me  not  to  have  brought  hoi 
to  men  the  truth,  that  the  fountain 
happiness  must  be  in  our  own  souls* 
Gross  ideas  of  futurity  still  prevail.  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  to  some 
among  us  the  chief  idea  of  heaven  wert 
that  of  a  splendor,  a  radiance,  like  that 
which  Christ  wore  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration,     Let  us  all  consider  — ^ 
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is  a  great  truth  —  that  heaven  has 
no  luistre  surpassiag  that  of  intellectual 
moral  worth  ;  and  that*  were  the 
;eT»c«  of  the  sun  and  stars  concen- 
In  the  Christian,  even  this  would 
be  daxluiess  compared  with  the  pure 
henmitgs  of  wisdom,  love,  and  power 
'  -    mind.     Think  not,  then,  that 

=^  come  to  give  heaven  as  some- 
:  from  virtue.     Heaven  is 

sanctified  mind,  enjoying 
"- '  >rdance  with  his  attri- 

:  its  bonds  and  sym- 
L'-i^ii  1:3.  v>iiji  LALeUent  beings*  putting 
Wrth  noble  powers,  and  ministering,  in 
lalon  unih  the  enlightened  and  holy, 
to  liie  happiness  and  virtue  of  the  uni- 
feme 

M  I  fear  I  have  been  guilty 

of  m:  But  I  feci  the  greatness 

ol  Ihie  tr  1   I  deliver,  and  1  am 

llttiOttS  !'  L  plain.     Men  need  to 

be  tauy^ht  it  perpetually.  They  have  al- 
•ajii  btren  inclined  to  look  to  Christ  for 
•WB-  ttcr,  as  they  have  dreamed, 

than  ation  of  their  own  souls. 

Tht  ^rLit  purpose  of  Christianity  to 
tmfola  and  strengthen  and  lift  up  the 
mtod,  has  been  perpetually  thrown  out  of 
li^t.  to  truth,  this  purpose  has  been 
man.  than  overlooked.  It  has  been 
ftvTcrsed.  The  very  religion  given  to 
exal!  -I  .m^r^  nature  has  been  used  to 
UbI  --  r      The  very  r c  1  i gion  w hi  ch 

«aft  create  a  generous   hope 

has  ^e  an  instrument  of  ser^-ile 

md  ^  fear.     The  very  religion 

"•hich  came  from  God's  goodness  to  en- 
tire the  human  soul  with  a  kindred 
^oodoess  has  been  employed  to  narrow 
It  to  a  s^ct.  to  rear  the  Inquisition,  and 
19  Idodle  fires  for  the  martyr.  ,The  very 
flSifl^n  (fitfcn  to  make  the  understand- 
*  "         '  cience  free  has,  by  a  crim- 

«n.  8er\'ed  to  break  them 

LiiLm  to  priests,  ministers,  and 

ds.     Ambition  and  craft  have 

the  solemn  doctrines  of   an 

oomipotent  God  and  of  future  punish- 
omt,    a*^'^    »iirn.>d    them    into 


engmes 
nlnfft  f  1  the  trembling  female, 

4e  l^ni?  ^.t.  until  the  sceptic  has 

•ned  to  charge  on  religion 
series  and  degradation  of 
aan  nature.     It  is  from  a  deep  and 
fuJ   conviction  of  the  injuries  in- 
ficied  00  Christianity  and  on  the  human 
by  thcs£   pcrfc'ersions  and   errors, 


that  r  have  reiterated  the  great  truth  of 
this  discourse.  I  would  rescue  our  holy 
faith  from  this  dishonor.  Christianity 
has  no  tendency  to  break  the  human 
spirit  or  to  make  man  a  slave.  It  has 
another  aim  ;  and,  as  far  as  it  is  under- 
stood, it  puts  forth  another  power.  God 
sent  it  from  heaven,  Christ  sealed  it  with 
his  blood,  that  it  might  give  force  of 
thought  and  purpose  to  the  human  mind, 
might  free  it  from  all  fear  but  the  fear 
of  wrong-doing,  might  make  it  free  of 
its  fellow-beings^  might  break  from  it 
every  outward  and  Inward  chain. 

My  hearers,  I  close  with  exhorting 
you  to  remember  this  great  purpose  of 
our  religion.  Receive  Christianity  as 
given  to  raise  you  in  the  scale  of  spirit- 
ual being.  Expect  from  It  no  good  any 
farther  than  it  gives  strength  and  worth 
to  your  characters.  Think  not,  as  some 
seem  to  think,  that  Christ  has  a  higher 
gift  than  purity  to  bcstow^  even  pardon 
to  the  sinner  He  does  bring  pardon. 
But  once  separate  the  idea  of  pardon 
from  purity ;  once  imagine  that  forgive- 
ness is  possible  to  him  who  does  not 
forsake  sin  ;  once  make  it  an  exemption 
from  outward  punishment,  and  not  the 
admission  of  the  refonned  mind  to  favor 
and  communion  with  God  ;  and  the  doc- 
trine of  pardon  becomes  your  peril,  and 
a  svstem  so  teaching  it  is  fraught  with 
evil.  Expect  no  good  from  Christ  any 
farther  than  you  arc  exalted  by  his  char- 
acter and  teaching-  Expect  nothing  from 
his  cross  unless  a  power  comes  from  it 
strengthening  you  to  **bear  his  cross," 
to  *'  drink  his  cup,'*  with  his  own  uncon- 
querable love.  This  is  its  highest  influ- 
ence. Look  not  abroad  for  the  blessings 
of  Christ.  His  rei^n  and  chief  blessings 
arc  within  you.  The  human  soul  is  his 
kingdom.  There  he  gains  his  \^ctorie5, 
there  rears  his  temples,  there  lavishes 
his  treasures.  His  noblest  monument  is 
a  mind  redeemed  from  iniauity,  brought 
back  and  devoted  to  God,  torming  itself 
after  the  perfection  of  the  Saviour,  great 
through  its  power  to  suffer  for  truth, 
lovely  through  its  meek  and  gentle  virt- 
ues. No  other  monument  docs  Christ 
desire  ;  for  this  will  endure  and  increase 
in  splendor  when  earthly  thrones  shall 
have  fallen,  and  even  when  the  present 
order  of  the  outward  imiverse  shall  have 
accomplished  its  work  and  shall  have 
pas  sea  away. 
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We  live  at  a  time  when  the  obligation 
of  extending  Christianity  is  more  felt 
than  in  many  past  ages.  There  is  much 
stir«  motion,  and  zeal  around  us  in  this 
good  cause.  Kven  those  who  seem  not 
to  be  burdened  by  an  excess  of  piety 
themselves  are  in  earnest  to  ^ive  it  to 
others.  The  activity  of  multitudes  is 
taking  strongly  this  direction ;  and  as 
men  are  naturally  restless,  and  want 
room  for  action,  and  will  do  mischief 
rather  than  do  nothing,  a  philanthropist 
will  rejoice  that  this  new  channel  is 
opened  for  carrying  off  the  superabun- 
dant energies  of  multitudes,  even  if  no 
other  good  should  result  from  it. 

We  hope,  however,  much  other  good. 
We  trust  that,  whilst  many  inferior  mo- 
tives and  many  fanatical  impulses  are 
giving  birth  and  action  to  large  associa- 
tions in  Christendom  ;  whilst  the  love  of 
sway  in  some,  and  the  love  of  congre- 
gating in  others,  and  the  passion  for 
doing  something  great  and  at  a  distance 
in  all,  are  rearing  mighty  institutions 
among  us, — still  manv  sincere  Chris- 
tians are  governed  in  these  concerns  by 
a  supreme  desire  of  spreading  Christi- 
anity. They  have  found  the  gospel  an 
infinite  gooa,  and  would  communicate  it 
to  their  fellow-beings.  They  have  drunk 
from  the  Fountain  of  Life,  and  would 
send  forth  the  stream  to  gladden  ever>' 
wilderness  and  solitary  place,  and  to  as- 
suage the  thirst  of  every  anxious  and 
afflicted  mind.  They  turn  with  contin- 
ual pleasure  to  the  prophetic  passages 
of  Scripture,  and.  interpreting  them  by 
their  wishes,  hope  a  speedy  change  in 
the  moral  state  of  the  world,  and  are  im- 
patient to  bear  a  part  in  this  stupendous 
renovation.  That  they  arc  doing  good 
we  doubt  not  though  perhaps  not  in  the 
way  which  they  imagine  or  would  prefer. 
The  immediate  and  general  success  of 
their  attempts  would  perhaps  be  ulti- 
mately injurious  to  Christianity.  They 
are  sending  out.  together  with  God's 
word,  corrupt  interpretations  of  some 
parts  of  it,  which  considerably  neutral- 
ize its  saving  power,  and  occasionally 


make  it  a  positive  injury.  They  are  per- 
haps to  do  good  not  by  success  so  much 
as  by  failure.     Almost  all  great  enter- 

E rises  are  accomplished  gr^ually,  and 
y  methods  which  have  been  learned 
from  many  unsuccessful  trials,  from  a 
slow  accumulation  of  experience.  The 
first  laborers  often  do  little  more  than 
teach  those  who  come  after  them  what 
to  avoid  and  how  to  labor  more  eflFect- 
ually  than  themselves.  But  be  the  issue 
what  it  may,  sincere  Christians  who  em- 
bark in  this  good  work,  not  irova  party- 
spirit  and  self-conceit,  as  if  they  and 
their  sect  were  depositaries  of  all  truth 
and  virtue,  but  from  unaffected  philan- 
thropy and  attachment  to  Jesus  Christ, 
will  have  their  reward.  Even  a  degree 
of  extravagance  in  such  a  cause  may 
be  forgiven.  Men  are  willing  that  the 
imagination  should  be  kindled  on  other 
subjects ;  that  the  judgment  should 
sometimes  slumber,  and  leave  the  af- 
I  fections  to  feed  on  hopes  brighter 
I  than  reality;  that  patriotism,  and  phi- 
j  lanthropy,  and  the  domestic  affections, 
should  sometimes  break  out  in  chival- 
rous enterprises,  and  should  seek  their 
ends  by  means  on  which  the  reason 
may  look  coldly.  Why,  then,  shall  wc 
frown  on  every  deviation  from  the  strict- 
est judiciousness  in  a  concern  which  ai 
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peals  so  strongly  to  the  heart  as 
extension  of  Christianity  ?  Men  may  be 
too  ratidhal  as  well  as  too  fervent :  and 
the  man  whose  pious  wish  of  the  speedy 
conversion  of  the  world  rises  into  a 
strong  anticipation  of  the  event,  and 
who,  taking  his  measure  of  duty  from 
the  primitive  disciples,  covets  sacrifices 
in  so  good  a  cause,  is  an  incomparably 
nobler  spirit  than  he  who,  believing  that 
the  moral  condition  of  the  world  is  as 
invariable  as  the  laws  of  material  nature, 
and  seeking  pretexts  for  sloth  in  a  heart- 
chilling  philosophy,  has  no  concern  for 
the  multitudes  who  are  sitting  in  dark- 
ness, and  does  nothing  to  sprSul  the  re- 
ligion which  he  believes  to  have  come 
from  heaven. 
There  is  one  danger,  however,  at  a 
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pcrk)d  Hkc  the  present,  when  vvc  are 
^ioiiiftg  to  -«cnd  Chnstianity  to  a  dis- 
tmce.  which  demands  attention.  It  is 
tbc  f!  f acting  the  best  meth- 

ods ^  Lhristianity»  of  over- 

looking  mil   M   plainer  obligations  than 
tfti4t  of  convert! ns^  heathens,  of  forget- 
ttq£  the  claims  oF  our  religion  at  home 
aaa  tn*  oi^  iiresides.      It  happens  that 
on  tlus,  as  on  almost  every  subject,  our 
important  duties  are  quiet,  retired, 
pUs.      iMri.  tm^    little    notice,   and 
'powerful  excitement 
1      The  surest  efforts 
^    Christianity    are    those 
>crvc,  which  are  recorded 
'  iioned  at  no  anniver- 
d   by  no   eloquence. 
Sttcb   ctfaUA,    being    enjoined  only   by 
GOttscieDce     and    God,    and     requiring 
aea'^  nt,  unwearied  toil,  we  are 

apl  \  k.  and  perhaps  never  more 

so  th^^n  vvncn  the  times  furnish  a  popu- 
ttf"  substitute  for  them,  and  when   we 
I      caa  dlscbar^^e  our  consciences  by  labors 
I       iriiich^  demanding  tittle  self-denial,  are 
[      ^  »,tu„,i  ..f  ^  tjie  highest  exploits  of 
0»^  'ity.    Hence  it  is  that  when 

ao»:  ™ i  lalx^rs  to  propagate  Chris- 

tbiiily,  the  least  may  be  rcaJly  and  effect- 

Rcfone      We  hear  a  torrent  roaring, 
i  that  the  fields  are  plenti- 

when  the  torrent  owes  its 
r  L  ruinous  concentration  of 

/  ii  before  moved  quietly  in 

Ki^aa^  little  channels,  moistening 
tile  bitkl^n  niots.  and  publishing  their 
coar  »  Ihe  ear  but  to  the  eye,  by 

Che  '  -;  verdure  which  grew  up 

mMmu  u^eni  It  is  proper,  then^  when 
trv  mctliods  are  struck  out  for  sending 
C!irl5"'  —  ■-  -^  -  r|  to  remind  men  often 
qI  t}"  i  1  methods  of  proraot- 

m^  U,  .J-  ,  ,-.  Mi  the  saperiority  of  the 
acaas  which  arc  in  almost  every  man's 
fWidi,  whirl  r  niiire  HO  cjctensivc  asso- 
eitdocis,  ^  do  not  subject  us  to 

lh«  terap:  t   exaggerated  praise. 

We  ilooot  mean  that  any  exertion  which 
pracniaes  to  extend  our  religion  in  anv 
tpfenhle  state  of  purity  is  to  be  declinea. 
the  fir^l  rank  is  to  be  given  to  the 
which  God  has  made  the  plain 
of   men  in  all  ranks  and  condi- 
\  of  life.     Two  of  these  methods 
—  be  briefly  mentioned. 

|9t.   every  indiv^idual    should    feel 

whilst    his    influence   over    other 

%    hearts    and    character    is    very 


bounded,  his  power  over  his  own  heart 
is  great  and  constant,  and  that  his  zeal 
for  extending  Chnstianity  is  to  appeal" 
chiefly  in  extending  it  through  his  own 
mind  and  life.  Let  him  remember  that 
he  as  truly  enlarges  God's  kingdom  by 
invigorating  his  own  moral  and  religious 
principles,  as  bv  communicating  them 
toothers.  Our  first  concern  is  at  home, 
our  chief  work  is  in  our  own  breasts.  It  is 
idle  to  talk  of  our  anxiety  for  other  men's 
souls  if  we  neglect  our  own.  Without 
personal  virtue  and  religion  we  cannot, 
even  if  we  would,  do  much  for  the  cause 
of  Christ.  It  is  only  by  purifving  our 
own  conceptions  of  God  and  duty  that 
we  can  give  clear  and  useful  views  to 
others.  We  must  first  feel  the  power 
of  religion,  or  we  cannot  recommend  it 
with  an  unaffected  and  prevalent  zeal* 
Would  we,  then^  promote  pure  Christi- 
anity? Let  us  see  that  it  be  planted 
and  take  root  in  our  own  minds,  and 
that  no  busy  concern  for  others  take  us 
from  the  labor  of  self  inspection  and  the 
retired  and  silent  oflices  of  piety* 

The  second  method  is  intimately  con- 
nected  with  the  first.  It  is  example. 
This  is  a  means  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Be  our  station  in  life  what  it  may,  it  has 
duties  in  performing  which  faithfully 
we  give  important  aid  to  the  cause  of 
morality  and  piety.  The  efficacy  of  this 
means  of  advancing  Christianity  cannot 
be  easily  calculated.  Example  has  an  in- 
sinuating power,  transforming  the  ob- 
server without  noise,  attracting  him 
without  the  appearance  of  effort,  A 
truly  Christian  life  is  belter  than  large 
contributions  of  wealth  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  Christianity.  The  most  promi- 
nent instruction  of  Jesus  on  this  point 
is  that  we  must  let  men  *'see  our  good 
works/'  if  we  would  lead  them  to  *'glo- 
T\bj  our  Father  in  heaven/'  Let  men 
see  in  us  that  relitjion  is  something  real, 
something  more  than  high-sounding  and 
empty  words,  a  restraint  from  %\vt^  a 
bulwark  against  templationt  a  spring  of 
upright  and  useful  action  ;  let  them  sec 
it  not  an  idle  form,  nor  a  transient  feel- 
ing, but  our  companion  through  life,  in- 
fusing its  purity  into  our  common  pur- 
suits, following  us  to  our  homes,  setting 
a  guard  round  our  integrity  in  the  re- 
sorts of  business,  sweetening  our  tem- 
pers in  seasons  of  provocation,  disposing 
us  habitually  to  sympathy  with  others, 
to  patience  and  cheerfulaess  utvdtT  o\xt 
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own  afflictions,  to  candid  judgment,  and 
to  sacrifices  *£or  others'  good ;  and  we 
may  hope  that  our  light  will  not  shine 
uselessly,  that  some  slumbering  con- 
science will  be  roused  by  this  testimony 
to  the  excellence  and  practicableness  of 
religion,  that  some  worldly  professor  of 
Christianity  will  learn  his  obligations 
and  blush  tor  his  criminal  inconsistency, 
and  that  some,  in  whom  the  common 
arguments  for  our  religion  may  have 
faued  to  work  a  full  oelief,  will  be 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
by  this  plain  practical  proof  of  the 
heavenly  nature  of  Christianity.  Every 
man  is  surrounded  with  beings  who  are 
moulded  more  or  less  by  the  principles 
of  sympathy  and  imitation ;  and  this 
socisu  part  of  our  nature  he  is  bound  to 
press  into  the  service  of  Christianity. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  from  these  re- 
marks on  the  duty  of  aiding  Christianity 
by  our  example,  that  religion  is  to  be 
worn  ostentatiously,  and  that  the  Chris- 
tian is  studiously  to  exhibit  himself  and 
his  good  works  for  imitation.  That 
same  book  which  enjoins  us  to  be  pat- 
terns, tells  us  to  avoid  parade,  and  even 
to  prefer  entire  secrecy  in  our  charities 
and  our  prayers.  Notning  destroys  the 
weight  of  example  so  much  as  laoor  to 
make  it  striking  and  observed.  Good- 
ness, to  be  interesting,  must  be  humble, 
modest,  unassuming,  not  fond  of  show, 
not  waiting  for  great  and  conspicuous 
occasions,  out  disclosing  itself  without 
labor  and  without  design  in  pious  and 
benevolent  offices,  so  simple,  so  minute, 
so  steady,  so  habitual,  that  they  will 
carry  a  conviction  of  the  singleness  and 
purity  of    the  heart  from  which  they 

Proceed.  Such  eoodness  is  never  lost, 
t  glorifies  itself  by  the  very  humility 
which  encircles  it,  just  as  the  lights  of 
heaven  often  break  with  peculiar  splen- 
dor through  the  cloud  which  threatened 
to  obscure  them. 

A  pure  example,  which  is  found  to  be 
more  consistent  in  proportion  as  it  is 
more  known,  is  the  best  method  of 
preaching  and  extending  Christianity. 
Without  it,  zeal  for  converting  men 
brings  reproach  on  the  cause.  A  bad 
man,  or  a  man  of  only  ordinary  good- 
ness, who  puts  himselt  forward  in  this 
work,  throws  a  suspiciousness  over  the 
efforts  of  better  men,  and  thus  the  worid 
come  to  set  down  all  labor  for  spreading 
Christianity  as  mere  pretence.     Let  not 


him  who  will  not  submit  to  the  toil  of 
making  himself  better,  become  a  re- 
former at  home  or  abroad.  Let  not  him 
who  is  known  to  be  mean,  or  dishonest, 
or  intriguing,  or  censorious,  or  unkind 
in  his  neighborhood,  talk  of  his  concern 
for  other  men's  souls.  His  life  is  an 
injury  to  religion,  which  his  contribu- 
tions of  zeal,  or  even  of  wealth,  cannot 
repair,  and  its  injuriousness  is  aggra- 
vated by  these  veiy  attempts  to  expiate 
its  guilt,  to  reconcile  him  to  himself. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  greatest 
obstruction  to  Christianity  in  heathen 
countries  is  the  palpable  and  undeniable 
depravity  of  Christian  nations.  They 
abnor  our  religion  because  we  are  such 
unhappy  specimens  of  it.  They  are  un- 
able to  read  our  books,  but  they  can 
read  our  lives  ;  and  what  wonder  if  they 
reject  with  scorn  a  system  under  whicn 
the  vices  seem  to  have  flourished  so 
luxuriantly.  The  Indian  of  both  hemi- 
spheres has  reason  to  set  down  the 
Christian  as  little  better  than  himself. 
He  associates  with  the  name  perfidy, 
fraud,  rapacity,  and  slaughter.  Can  we 
wonder  that  he  is  unwilling  to  receive  a 
religion  from  the  hand  whicn  has  chained 
or  robbed  him  ?  Thus,  bad  example  is 
the  great  obstruction  to  Christianity 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home  ;  and  perhaps 
little  good  is  to  be  done  abroad  until  we 
become  better  at  home,  until  real  Chris- 
tians tinderstand  and  practise  their  re- 
ligion more  thoroughly,  and  by  their 
example  and  influence  spread  it  among 
their  neighbors  and  through  their  coun- 
try, so  that  the  aspect  of  Christian 
nations  shall  be  less  shocking  and  re- 
pulsive to  the  Jew,  Mahometan,  and 
Pagan.  Our  first  labor  should  be  upon 
ourselves  ;  and  indeed  if  our  religion 
be  incapable  of  bearing  more  fruit 
among  ourselves,  it  hardly  seems  to 
deserve  a  very  burning  zeal  for  its  prop- 
agation. The  question  is  an  important 
one,  —  Would  much  be  gained  to  hea- 
then countries  were  we  to  make  them 
precisely  what  nations  called  Christians 
now  are?  That  the  change  would  be 
beneficial,  we  grant ;  but  how  many  dark 
stains  would  remain  on  their  characters  ! 
They  would  continue  to  fight  and  shed 
blood  as  they  now  do,  to  resent  injuries 
hotly,  to  worship  present  gain  ana  dis- 
tinction, and  to  pursue  the  common 
business  of  life  on  the  principles  of  un- 
disguised selfishness  ;  and  they  would 
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tone  lesson  of  iniquity  which  they 
aoC  yet  acauirecl   and  that  is,   to 
i  and  revile  their  brethren  who 
dd   happen    to  view  the  most  per- 
points    of    theology    differently 
tbanseiv-es.     The  truth  is,  Chris- 
%  ^-ant  a  genuine  reformationn, 
of  the  name.     They  need  to 
'  £eal  directed,  not  so  much  to 
J  of  the  gospel  abroad,  as 
1  mpfiliaitlon  of  its  plain  precepts 
''U^iness,  to  the  education 
ren,   to   the    treatment  of 
rdumi-MJes  and  dependants,  and  to 
todjd    and    religious   intercourse. 
^oeed  to  understand  that  a  man's 
be  estimated,  not  so  much  by 
siocLS  or  direct  religious  cxer- 
bjT  9l  conscientious  surrender 
**    passions,  worldly  interests, 
pretodtccs^    to   the    acknowledged 
\ «  CbrisliAnity,  and  especially  by 
i  ptilinllirnip]    resembling  to  its  great 
of   mildness,  actrvity,  and  en- 
^  ibal   of  Jesus  Chnst      They 


need  to  ^ve  up  their  severe  inquisition 
into  their  neighbors'  opinions,  and  to 
begin  in  earnest  to  seek  for  themselves, 
and  to  commumcate  to  others,  a  nobler 
standard  of  temper  and  practice  than 
they  have  yet  derived  from  the  Script- 
ures. In  a  w^ord,  they  need  to  learn  the 
real  value  and  design  of  Christianity  by 
the  only  thorough  and  effectual  process ; 
that  is,  by  drinking  deeply  into  its  spirit 
of  love  to  God  and  man,  H  in  this  age 
of  societies,  we  should  think  ft  wise  to 
recommend  another  institution  for  the 
propa^tion  of  Christianity,  it  would  be 
one  the  members  of  which  should  be 
pledged  to  assist  and  animate  one  an- 
other in  living  according  to  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  How  far  such  a  meas- 
ure would  be  effectual  we  venture  not 
to  predict ;  but  of  one  thing  we  are 
sure,  that,  should  it  prosper,  it  would  do 
more  for  spreading  the  gospel  than  all 
other  associations  which  are  now  re- 
ceiving the  patronage  of  tlie  Christian 
world. 
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I  with  pomref,** 

tr>  set  apart  and 
_  to  the  education 
of    Ltic    Christian  religion. 
as  we  do,  this  religion  as 
\^  be«t  )^t  to  mankind^  we  look  on 
cimple  walls,  reared  for  this  holy 
otent  work^  with  an  interest 
\  splendid  edifices,  dedicated 
purposes,  would  fail   to  in- 
Wc  thank  God  for  the  teal  which 
trectcd  them.     We  thank  htm  for 
tlial  here  will  be  trained,  and 
will  tnj  forth,  able    ministers   of 
nt      God  accept  our 
_  a  our  trust!     May  He 

iott  tiiia.  spot  the  copious  dew  of  his 
a^  ftad  compass  it  with  his  favor  as 
iidi  1  ftbtetd  ? 

To  vk«t  end  do  we  devote  this  build- 
i^?     HtMir   may  this  end  be  accom* 


Hew 


plished  ?     These  questions  will  guide 
our  present  reflections. 

To  what  end  is  this  edifice  dedicated  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  may  be 
given  in  various  forms  or  expanded  into 
various  particulars.  From  this  wide 
range  of  topics  I  shall  select  one  which, 
from  its  comprehensiveness  and  impor- 
tance, will  be  acknowledged  to  deserve 
peculiar  attention.  I  say,  then,  that  this 
edifice  is  dedicated  to  the  training  of 
ministers,  whose  word,  like  their  M as- 
ter's»  shall  be  "w//^  powirj^  Power» 
energy,  efficiency,  that  is  the  endow- 
ment to  be  communicated  most  assidu- 
ously by  a  theological  institution.  Such 
is  the  truth  which  I  would  now  develop. 
My  meaning  may  easily  be  explained 
By  the  power  of  which  I  have  spoken 
I  mean  that  strong  action  of  the  un- 
derstanding, conscience,  and  heatl,  oi\ 
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moral  and  religious  truth,  through  which 
the  preacher  is  quickened  and  qualified 
to  awaken  the  same  strong  action  in 
others.  1  mean  energy  of  thought  and 
feeling  in  the  minister,  creating  for  itself 
an  appropriate  expression,  and  propa- 
gating itself  to  the  hearer.  What  this 
power  is  all  men  understand  by  experi- 
ence. All  know  how  the  same  truth 
differs  when  dispensed  by  different  lips  ; 
how  doctrines,  inert  and  uninteresting  as 
expounded  by  one  teacher,  come  fraught 
with  life  from  another,  —  arrest  atten- 
tion, rouse  emotion,  and  give  a  new 
spring  to  the  soul.  In  declaring  this 
power  to  be  the  great  object  of  a  theo- 
logical institution,  I  announce  no  dis- 
covery. I  say  nothing  new.  But  this 
truth,  like  many  others,  is  too  often  ac- 
knowledged only  to  be  slighted.  It 
needs  to  be  brought  out,  to  be  made 
prominent,  to  become  the  living,  guid- 
mg  principle  of  education  for  the  minis- 
try. Power,  then,  1  repeat  it,  is  the 
great  good  to  be  communicated  by  theo- 
logicar  institutions.  To  impart  Rnowl- 
eoge  is  indeed  their  indispensable  duty, 
but  not  their  whole,  nor  most  arduous, 
nor  highest  work.  Knowledge  is  the 
means,  power  the  end.  The  former, 
when  accumulated,  as  it  often  is,  with 
no  strong  action  of  the  intellect,  no  viv- 
idness of  conception,  no  depth  of  con- 
viction, no  force  of  feeling,  is  of  little 
or  no  worth  to  the  preacher.  It  comes 
from  him  as  a  faint  echo,  with  nothing 
of  that  mysterious  energy  which  strong 
conviction  throws  into  style  and  utter- 
ance. His  breath,  which  should  kindle, 
chills  his  hearers,  and  the  nobler  the 
truth  with  which  he  is  charged  the  less 
he  succeeds  in  carrying  it  far  into  men's 
souls.  We  want  more  than  knowledge. 
We  want  force  of  thought,  feeling,  and 
purpose.  What  profits  it  to  arm  the 
pupil  with  weapons  of  heavenly  temper, 
unless  his  hands  be  nerved  to  wield 
them  with  vigor  and  success  ?  The 
word  of  God  is  indeed  "  quick  and  pow- 
erful, and  sharper  than  any  two-edged 
sword ; "  but  when  committed  to  him 
who  has  no  kindred  energy,  it  docs  not 
and  cannot  penetrate  the  mind.  Power 
is  the  attribute  which  crowns  all  a  min- 
ister's accomplishments.  It  is  the  cen- 
tre and  grand  result  in  which  all  his 
studies,  meditations,  and  prayers  should 
meet,  and  without  which  his  office  be- 
comes a  form  and  a  show.    And  yet  how 


seldom  is  it  distinctly  and  earnestly  pro- 
posed as  the  chief  qualification  for  the 
sacred  office !  How  seldom  do  we  meet 
it !  How  often  does  preaching  remind 
us  of  a  child's  arrows  shot  against  a 
fortress  of  adamant !  How  often  does 
it  seem  a  mock  fight !  We  do  not  see 
the  earnestness  of  real  warfare ;  of  men 
bent  on  the  accomplishment  of  a  great 
good.  We  want  powerful  ministers,  not 
graceful  declaimers,  not  el^;ant  essay- 
ists, but  men  fitted  to  act  on  men,  to 
make  themselves  felt  in  society. 

I  have  said  that  the  communication  of 
power  is  the  great  end  of  a  theological 
institution.  Let  not  this  word  give 
alarm.  I  mean  by  it,  as  you  must  have 
seen,  a  very  different  power  from  that 
which  ministers  once  possessed,  and 
which  some  still  covet.  There  have 
been  times  when  the  clergy  were  rivals 
in  dominion  with  kings;  when  the 
mitre  even  towered  above  the  diadem  ; 
when  the  priest,  shutting  God's  word 
on  the  people,  and  converting  its  threat- 
enings  and  promises  into  mstruments 
of  usurpation,  was  able  to  persuade  men 
that  the  souVs  everlasting  doom  hung 
on  his  ministry,  and  even  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  sway  over  fiery  and  fero- 
cious spirits  which  revolted  against  all 
other  control.  This  power,  suited  to 
barbarous  times,  and,  as  some  imagine, 
a  salutary  element  of  society  in  rude, 
lawless  ages,  has  been  shaken  almost 
everywhere  by  the  progress  of  intel- 
lect ;  and  in  Protestant  countries  it  is 
openly  reprobated  and  renounced.  It  is 
not  to  re-establish  this  that  these  walls 
have  been  reared.  We  trust  that  they 
are  to  be  bulwarks  against  its  encroach- 
ments, and  that  they  are  to  send  forth 
influences  more  and  more  hostile  to 
every  form  of  spiritual  usurpation. 

Am  I  told  that  this  kind  of  power  is 
now  so  fallen  and  so  contemned  that  to 
disclaim  or  to  oppose  it  seems  a  waste 
of  words?  I  should  rejoice  to  yield 
myself  to  this  belief.  But  unhappily 
the  same  enslaving  and  degrading  power 
may  grow  up  under  Protestant  as  under 
Catholic  institutions.  In  all  ages  and 
all  churches  terror  confers  a  temendous 
influence  on  him  who  can  spread  it; 
and  through  this  instrument  the  Prot- 
estant minister,  while  disclaiming  Papal 
pretensions,  is  able,  if  so  minded,  to 
build  up  a  spiritual  despotism.  That 
this  means   of   subjugating  the   mind 
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l«hould  be  too  freely  used  and  dread- 
ally  perverted,  we  cannot  wonder,  when 
re  consider  that  no  takot  is  required  to 
Jipread  a  panic,  and  that  coarse  minds 
ind  hard  hearts  are  sii^nally  gifted  for 
llhis  work  of  torture.     The  progress  of 
ntelligence   is    undoubtedly    narrowing 
jihe  power  which  the  minister  gains  by 
jcc^ssive    appeals    to  men  s   fears,  but 
has  by  no  means  destroyed  it ;  for  as 
yet    the    intellect,    even   in    Protestant 
teountrtes,   has  exerted   itself  compara- 
ively  litde  on  reli«:ion :  and  ignorance 
be^cttin^    a  passive,   servile    state    of 
nihd»    the    preacher,    if    so    disposed, 
little  difficulty  in  breaking  some, 
not    many,    spirits    by   terror.     The 
Jects    of     this    ill-gotten    power     are 
Ljrnful  on  the  teacSver  and  the  taught. 
The    panic-smitlen    hearer,    instructed 
safety  is  to  be  found  in  bowing  to 
1  imintciligible  creed,  and  too  agitated 
or  deliberate  and  vigorous  thought,  re- 
itgns  himself  a  passive  subject  to   his 
Ispiritual  guides,  and  receives  a  faith  by 
Iwhich    he   is  debased.     Nor  does    the 
icher  escape  unhurt ;   for  all  usurpa- 
on  men  s  understandings  begets  in 
bim  who  exercises  it  a  dread  and  resist- 
ince  of  the    truth   which   threatens  its 
iubverston.     Hence   ministers   have   so 
ftften  fallen  behind  their  age,  and  been 
"he  chief  foes  of  the  masterspirits  who 
improved  the  world      They  have 
their  power  totter  at  the   tread  of 
independent  thinker.     By  a  kind  of 
Ktinct,   they  hive  fought  against   the 
before  which   the   shades   of   su- 
sHtion    were    vanishing,    and    have 
ived  their  punishment  in  the  dark- 
land  degradation  of  their  own  minds 
such  power  as  we  hive  described 
do  not  dedicate   these  walLs.     We 
irould  not  train  here,  if  we  could,  agents 
"  terror  to  shake  weak  nerves,  to  dis- 
se  the  imagination,  to  lay  a  spell  on 
[menu's   faculties    to   guard   a   creed   by 
Ires  more  consuming  than  those  whicn 
burned  on   Sinai      Believing   that   this 
nethod  of  dominion  is  among  the  chief 
obstructions    to  an    enlightened    faith, 
^abhorrin^j  tyranny  in  the  pulpit  as 
^  as  on  the  throne,  we  would  con- 
ic this  edifice  to  the  subversion. 
paot  the  participation,  of  this  unhailowed 
'  power- 
Is  it,  then,  asked  what  1  mean  by  the 
power  which  this  institution  should  aim 
to  Gommunicate  ?     f  mean  power  to  act 
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fight 


ro 
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on  intelligent  and  free  beings,  by  naeans 
proportioned  to  their  nature.  I  mean 
power  to  call  into  healthy  exertion  the 
intellect,  conscience,  atfections.  and 
moral  will  of  the  hearer.  I  mean  force 
of  conception,  and  earnestness  of  style 
and  elocution.  1  mean  that  truth  should 
be  a  vital  principle  in  the  soul  of  ihe 
teacher,  and  should  come  from  him  as 
a  reality.  1  mean  that  his  whole  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties  should  be  sum- 
moned to  his  work  ;  that  a  tone  of  force 
and  resolution  should  pervade  his  ef- 
forts ;  that,  throwing  his  soul  into  his 
cause,  he  should  plead  it  with  urgency, 
and  should  concentrate  on  his  hearers 
all  the  influences  which  consist  with 
their  moral  freedom. 

Every  view  which  we  can  take  of  the 
ministry  will  teach  us  that  nothing  less 
than  the  whole  amount  of  power  in  the 
individual  can  satisfy  its  demands.  This 
we  learn,  if  we  consider,  first,  the  weight 
and  grandeur  of  the  subjects  which  the 
minister  is  to  illustrate  and  enforce. 
He  is  to  speak  of  God.  the  King  and 
Father  EternaL  whose  praise  no  tongue 
of  men  or  angels  can  worthily  set  forth. 
He  is  to  speak  of  the  soul  that  ray  of 
the  Divinity,  the  partaker  of  God's  own 
immortality,  to  which  the  outward  uni- 
verse was  made  to  minister,  and  which, 
if  true  to  itself,  will  one  day  be  clad  with 
a  beauty  and  grandeur  such  as  nature's 
loveliest  and  sublimest  scenery  never 
wears,  He  is  to  speak  not  of  this  world 
only,  but  of  invisible  and  more  advanced 
states  of  being ;  of  a  world  too  spir- 
itual for  the  fleshly  eye  to  see,  but  of 
which  a  presage  and  earnest  may  be 
found  in  the  enlightened  and  purified 
mind.  He  has  to  speak  of  virtue,  of 
human  perfection,  of  the  love  which  is 
due  to  the  Universal  Father  and  to 
fellow-beings,  of  the  intercourse  of  the 
soul  with  its  Creator,  and  of  all  the 
duties  of  life  as  hallowed  and  elevated 
by  a  reference  to  God  and  to  the  future 
world.  He  has  to  speak  of  sin.  that 
essential  evil,  that  only  evil,  which,  by 
its  unutterable  fearfulness,  makes  all 
other  calamities  unworthv  of  the  name. 
He  is  to  treat  not  of  ordinary  life,  nor 
of  the  most  distinguished  agents  in 
ordinary  history,  but  of  God's  super- 
natural interpositions;  of  his  most  sen- 
sible and  immediate  providence  ;  of 
men  inspired  and  empowered  to  work 
the  most  important  revolutions  In  soci- 
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ety ;  and  especially  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  the  theme  of  prophecy,  the 
revealer  of  grace  and  truth,  the  Saviour 
from  sin,  the  conqueror  of  death,  who 
hath  lef  t«us  an  example  of  immaculate  vir- 
tue, whose  love  passeth  knowledge,  and 
whose  history — combining  the  strange 
and  touching  contrasts  of  the  cross,  the 
resurrection,  and  a  heavenly  throne  — 
surpasses  all  other  records  in  interest 
and  grandeur.  He  has  to  speak  not  of 
transitory  concerns,  but  of  happiness 
and  misery  transcending  in  duration  and 
degree  the  most  joyful  and  suffering 
condition  of  the  present  state.  He  has 
to  speak  of  the  faintly  shadowed  but 
solemn  consummation  of  this  world's 
eventful  history ;  of  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  the  resurrection,  the  judg- 
ment, the  retributions  of  the  last  day. 
Here  are  subjects  of  intense  interest. 
They  claim  and  should  call  forth  the 
mina's  whole  power,  and  are  infinitely 
wronged  when  uttered  with  cold  lips 
iuid  from  an  unmoved  heart. 

If  we  next  consider  the  effects  which, 
through  these  truths,  the  minister  is  to 
produce,  we  shall  see  that  his  function 
demands  and  should  be  characterized  by 
power.  The  first  purpose  of  a  minister's 
function,  which  is  to  enlighten  the  un- 
derstanding on  the  subject  of  religion, 
is  no  easy  task;  for  all  religious  truth 
is  not  obvious,  plain,  shining  with  an 
irresistible  evidence,  so  that  a  glance  of 
thought  will  give  the  hearer  possession 
of  the  teacher  s  mind.  We  sometimes 
talk,  indeed,  of  the  simplicity  of  religion, 
as  if  it  were  as  easy  as  a  child's  book,  as 
if  it  might  be  taught  with  as  little  labor 
as  the  alphabet.  But  all  analogy  for- 
bids us  to  believe  that  the  sublimest 
truths  can  be  imparted  or  gained  with 
little  thought  or  effort,  and  the  prevalent 
ignorance  confirms  this  presumption. 
Obstacles  neither  few  nor  small  to  a 
clear  apprehension  of  religion  are  found 
in  the  invisibleness  of  its  objects ;  in 
the  disproportion  between  the  Infinite 
Creator  and  the  finite  mind;  in  the 
proneness  of  human  beings  to  judge  of 
superior  natures  by  their  own,  and  to 
transfer  to  the  spiritual  world  the  prop- 
erties of  matter  and  the  affections  of 
sense  ;  in  the  perpetual  pressure  of  out- 
ward things  upon  the  attention ;  in  the 
darkness  which  sin  spreads  over  the  in- 
tellect ;  in  the  ignorance  which  yet  pre- 
vails in  regard  to  the  human  mind  ;  and. 


though  last  not  least,  in  the  errors  and 
superstitions  which  have  come  down  to 
OS  from  past  ages,  and  which  exert  an 
unsuspected  power  on  our  whole  modes 
of  religious  thinking.  These  obstacles 
are  strengthened  by  the  general  indis- 
position to  investigate  religion  freely 
and  thoroughly.  Tne  tone  of  authority 
with  which  it  fias  been  taught,  the  terror 
and  obscure  phraseology  in  which  it  has 
been  shrouded,  and  the  unlovely  aspect 
which  it  has  been  made  to  wear,  have 
concurred  to  repel  from  it  deliberate  and 
earnest  attention,  and  to  reconcile  men 
to  a  superficial  mode  of  thinking  which 
they  would  scorn  on  every  other  subject. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  early  inculcation 
and  fre(^uent  repetition  ot  religion,  by 
making  it  familiar,  expose  it  to  neglect 
The  result  of  all  these  unfavorable  in- 
fluences is,  that  religious  truth  is  more 
indistinctly  apprehended,  is  more  shad- 
owy and  unreal  to  the  multitude,  than 
any  other  truth;  and,  unhappily,  this 
remark  applies  with  almost  equal  truth 
to  all  ranks  of  society  and  all  orders 
of  intellect.  The  loose  conceptions  of 
Christianity  which  prevail  among  the 
high  as  well  as  the  low,  do  not  deserve 
the  name  of  knowledge.  The  loftiest 
minds  among  us  seldom  put  forth  their 
stren^h  on  the  very  subject  for  which 
intelligence  was  especially  given.  A 
great  revolution  is  needea  here.  The 
human  intellect  is  to  be  brought  to  act 
on  religion  with  new  power.  It  ought 
to  prosecute  this  inquiry  with  an  intense- 
ness  with  which  no  otner  subject  is  in- 
vesti^ted.  And  does  it  require  no  en- 
ergy in  the  teacher  to  awaken  this  power 
ancl  earnestness  of  thought  in  others,  to 
bring  religion  before  the  intellect  as  its 
wortniest  object,  to  raise  men's  tradi- 
tional, lifeless,  superficial  faith  into  de- 
liberate, profound  conviction  P 

That  the  ministry  should  be  charac- 
terized by  power  and  energy  will  be 
made  more  apparent,  if  we  consider  that 
it  is  instituted  to  quicken  not  only  the 
intellect  but  the  conscience ;  to  enforce 
the  obligations  as  well  as  illustrate  the 
truth  of  religion.  It  is  an  important 
branch  of  the  minister's  duty  to  bring 
home  the  general  principles  of  duty  to 
the  individual  mind;  to  turn  it  upon 
itself ;  to  rouse  it  to  a  resolute,  inipar- 
tial  survey  of  its  whole  responsibili- 
ties and  ill  deserts.  And  is  not  energy 
needed  to  break  through  the  barriers 
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is  the  noblest  function  which  this  har- 
monious and  beneficent  universe  per- 
forms. For  this  revelation  was  given. 
For  this  the  ministry  was  instituted. 
The  Christian  teacher  is  to  mi^e  more 
audible,  and  to  interpret,  the  voice  in 
which  the  beauty  and  awful ness  of  nat- 
ure»  the  heavens,  the  earth,  fruitful  sea- 
sons, storms  and  thunders,  recall  men 
to  their  Creator.  Still  more,  he  is  to 
turn  them  to  the  clearer,  milder,  more 
attractive  splendors  in  which  the  Divin- 
ity is  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ.  His 
great  purpose,  I  repeat  it,  is  to  give 
vitality  to  the  thousrht  of  God  in  th£ 
human  mind;  to  make  his  presence 
felt ;  to  make  him  a  reality,  and  the 
most  powerful  reality  to  the  soul.  And 
is  not  this  a  work  requiring  energy  of 
thought  and  utterance  ?  Is  it  easy,  in 
a  world  of  matter  and  sense,  amidst 
crowds  of  impressions  rushing  in  from 
abroad,  amidst  the  constant  and  visible 
agency  of  second  causes,  amidst  the 
anxieties,  toils,  pleasures,  dissipations, 
and  competitions  of  life,  in  the  stir  and 
bustle  of  society,  and  in  an  age  when 
luxury  wars  with  spirituality,  and  the 
development  of  nature's  resources  is 
turning  men's  trust  from  the  Creator,  — 
is  it  easy,  amidst  these  gross  interests 
and  distracting  influences,  to  raise  men's 
minds  to  the  invisible  Divinity,  to  fix  im- 
pressions of  God  deeper  and  more  en- 
during than  those  wliich  are  received 
from  all  other  beings,  to  make  him  the 
supreme  object,  spring,  and  motive  of 
the  soul  ? 

We  have  seen  how  deep  and  strong 
are  the  affections  which  the  minister  is 
tu  awaken  towards  God.  But  strert^^ih 
of  religious  impression  is  not  his  wliole 
work.  From  the  imperfections  of  our 
nature  this  very  strength  has  its  dan- 
gers. Religion,  in  becoming  fervent, 
often  becomes  morbid.  It  is  the  min- 
ister's duty  to  inculcate  a  piety  char- 
acterized hy  wisdom  as  much  as  by 
warmth  ;  to  mediate,  if  I  may  so  speak^ 
between  the  reason  and  the  affections, 
so  that,  with  joint  energy  and  in  blessed 
harmony,  they  may  rise  together  and 
offer  up  the  undivided  soul  to  God- 
Whoever  understands  the  strength  of 
emotion  in  man's  nature,  and  how  hardly 
the  balance  of  the  soul  is  preservea, 
need  not  be  told  of  the  arduous  ness  of 
this  work.  Devout  people,  through  love 
of  excitement,  and  through  wron*,;  v\evf^ 
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of  the  love  of  God,  are  apt  to  cherish 
the  devotional  feelings,  at  the  expense, 
if  not  to  the  exclusion,  of  other  parts 
of  our  nature.  They  seem  to  imagine 
that  pielv,  like  the  Upas  tree,  makes  a 
desert  wliere  it  grows,  —  that  the  mind, 
if  not  the  body,  needs  a  cloister.  The 
natural  movements  of  the  soul  are  re- 
pressed ;  the  social  afiEections  damped  ; 
the  grace,  and  ornament,  and  innocent 
exhilarations  of  life  frowned  upon  ;  and 
a  gloomy,  repulsive  religion  is  culti- 
vated, which,  by  way  of  compensation 
for  its  privations,  claims  a  monopoly  of 
God's  favor,  abandoning  all  to  his  wrath 
who  will  not  assume  its  own  sad  liv- 
ery and  echo  its  own  sepulchral  tones. 
Through  such  exhibitions  religion  has 
lost  its  honor ;  and  though  the  most 
ennobling^  of  all  sentiments,  dilating  the 
soul  witn  vast  thouehts  and  an  un- 
bounded hope,  has  oeen  thought  to 
contract  and  degrade  it.  The  minister 
is  to  teach  an  earnest  but  enlightened 
religion,  —  a  piety  wnich,  far  from  wast- 
ing or  eradicating,  will  protect,  nourish, 
freshen  the  mind's  various  affections 
and  powers ;  which  will  add  force  to 
reason,  as  well  as  ardor  to  the  heart ; 
which  will  at  once  bind  us  to  God,  and 
cement  and  multiply  our  ties  to  our 
families,  our  country,  and  mankind ; 
which  will  heighten  the  relish  of  life's 
pleasures,  whilst  it  kindles  an  unquench- 
able thirst  for  a  purer  happiness  in  the 
life  to  come.  Religion  does  not  muti- 
late our  nature.  It  does  not  lay  waste 
our  human  interests  and  affections,  that 
it  may  erect  for  God  a  throne  amidst 
cheerless  and  solitary  ruins,  but  widens 
^he  range  of  thought,  feeling,  and  en- 
iovment.  Such  is  religion ;  and  the 
Christian  ministry,  —  having  for  its  end 
the  communication  of  this  healthful, 
well-proportioned,  and  all-comprehend- 
ing piety,  —  demands  every  energy  of 
thought,  feeling,  and  utterance  wnich 
the  individual  can  bring  to  the  work. 

The  time  would  fail  me  to  speak  of 
the  other  affections  and  sentiments 
which  the  ministry  is  instituted  to  ex- 
cite and  cherish,  and  I  hasten  to  another 
object  of  the  Christian  teacher,  which, 
to  those  who  know  themselves,  will 
peculiarly  illustrate  the  power  which 
his  office  demands.  It  is  his  duty  to 
rouse  men  to  self-conflict,  to  warfare 
with  the  evil  in  their  own  hearts.  This 
j6,  in  truth,  the  supreme  evil.    The  sorest 


calamities  of  life  —  sickness,  poverty, 
scorn,  dungeons,  and  death — form  a  less 
amount  of  desolation  and  suffering  than 
is  included  in  that  one  word,  sin,  —  in 
revolt  from  God,  in  disloyalty  to  con- 
science, in  the  tyranny  of  the  passions, 
in  the  thraldom  of  the  souPs  noblest 
powers.  To  redeem  men  from  sin  was 
Christ's  great  end.  To  pierce  them  with 
a  new  consciousness  of  sin,  so  that  they 
shall  groan  under  it,  and  strive  against 
it,  and,  through  prayer  and  watching, 
master  it,  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
minister's  work.  Let  him  not  satisfy 
himself  with  awakening  by  his  elo- 
quence occasional  emotions  of  grati- 
tude or  sympathy.  He  must  rouse  the 
soul  to  solemn,  stem  resolve  against 
its  own  deep  and  cherished  corruptions, 
or  he  only  makes  a  show  of  assault, 
and  leaves  the  foe  intrenched  and  un- 
broken within.  We  see,  then,  the  ardu- 
ousness  of  the  minister's  work.  He 
is  called  to  war  with  the  might  of  the 
human  passions,  with  the  whole  power 
of  moral  evil.  He  is  to  enlist  men, 
not  for  a  crusade,  nor  for  extermination 
of  heretics,  but  to  fight  a  harder  battle 
within,  to  expel  sin  in  all  its  forms,  and 
especially  their  besetting  sins,  from  the 
strongholds  of  the  heart.  I  know  no 
task  so  arduous,  none  which  demands 
equal  power. 

I  shall  take  but  one  more  view  of  the 
objects  for  which  the  Christian  min- 
istry was  instituted,  and  from  which  we 
infer  that  it  should  be  fraught  with 
energy.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian 
teacher  to  call  forth  in  the  soul  a  con- 
viction of  its  immortality,  a  thirst  for 
a  higher  existence,  and  a  grandeur  and 
elevation  of  sentiment  becoming  a  being 
who  is  to  live,  enjov,  and  advance  for 
ever.  His  business  is  with  men,  not  as 
inhabitants  of  this  world,  but  as  related 
to  invisible  beings  and  to  purer  and 
happier  worlds.  The  minister  should 
look  with  reverence  on  the  human  soul 
as  having  within  itself  the  germ  of 
heaven.     He   should  recognize,  in  the 

Sorant  and  unimproved,  vast  spiritual 
ulties  given  for  perpetual  enlarge- 
ment, just  as  the  artist  of  genius  sees 
in  the  unhewn  marble  the  capacity  of 
being  transformed  into  a  majestv  and 
gpice  which  will  command  the  admira- 
tion of  ages.  In  correspondence  with 
these  views,  let  him  strive  to  quicken 
men  to  a  consciousness  of  their  inward 
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ani!  of  its  affinity  with  God,  and 
ID  c^  *  aim  and  hope  to 

id  \i\  ress  and  felicity. 

Sadi  i^  iiiti  lunclion^  Perhaps  1  may 
W  lold  ihat  men  are  incapable  of  ris- 
K  Badcr  the  best  instruction,  to  this 
l^bt  oi  thought  and  feeling.  But  let 
a  •ever  despair  of  our  race.  There 
11^  I  asi  sure,  in  the  human  soul  a  deep 
eoiaciocisncss.  which  responds  to  him 
•In  siQcerely.  and  with  the  language  of 
■efitjr,  speaks  to  it  of  the  great  and 
eivri&stinepttrposes  for  which  it  was 
cremred.  There  are  sublime  instincts 
m  man.  There  is  in  human  nature  a 
«atit  wbieh  the  world  cannot  supply  ; 
1  llitTml  for  objects  on  which  to  pour 
Idith  more  fervent  admiration  and  love 
iSna  vtiiihlc  things  awaken :  a  thirst 
lor  the  ttfi&een,  the  infinite,  and  the 
everlasting.  Most  of  you  who  hear 
kn?e  proUabiy  had  moments  when  a 
mtm  light  has  seemed  to  dawn,  a  new 
fie  to  mtir  within  you ;  when  you  have 
isfNfed  after  an  unknown  good ;  when 
jwtt  have  been  touched  by  moral  great- 
ae$dfr  an«i  disinterested  love  ;  when  you 
liive  longed  to  break  every  chain  of 
•el^hness  and  sensuality*  and  enjoy  a 
pater  being.  It  is  on  this  part  of  our 
Mliire  that  religion  is  founded.  To 
dKs  Christianity  is  addressed.  The 
power  tn  speak  to  this  is  the  noblest 
«liich  God  has  imparted  to  man  or 
ifitfcL  ant  I  >hou]d  be  coveted  above  all 
ife^  Christian  teacher* 

Ti:  I  pKjw^er  in  the  ministry  has 

been  made  apparent,  from  the  greatness 
of  the  truths  to  be  dispensed  and  the 
lAectA  to  be  wrought  by  the  Christian 
Richer.  The  question  then  comes, 
fiAv  may  the  student  of  theology  be 
aded  in  gaining  or  cherishing  this 
ticmxxf  Under  what  influences  should 
te  b€  placed  ?  What  are  the  springs 
m  iOttttdnticins  of  the  energ)*^  which  he 
How  may  he  be  quickened  and 
to  act  most  efficiently  on  the 
oi  men  ?  In  answering  these 
»tioci9,  we  of  course  determine  the 
'  which  belongs  to  a  theological 
iAiltilJOfi,  the  spirit  which  it  should 
chcflsh,  the  discipline,  the  mode  of 
leichiiig,  the  excitements,  which  ft 
ifcottid  employ.  From  this  wide  range 
I  iliafl  fteiect  a  few  topics  which  are 
fvoomroended  at  once  by  their  own  im- 
fMtuioe  aad  by  tlie  circumstances  in 
which  «€  sre  now  placed. 


I.  To  train  the  student  to  power  of 
thought  and  utterance,  let  him  be  left, 
and,  still  more*  encouraged,  to  free  in- 
vestigation. Without  this  a  theological 
institution  becomes  a  prison  to  the  in- 
tellect and  a  nuisance  to  the  church. 
The  mind  grows  by  free  action.  Con- 
fine it  to  beaten  paths,  prescribe  to  it 
the  resuhs  in  which  all  study  must  end, 
and  you  rob  it  of  elasticity  and  life.  It 
will  never  spread  to  its  full  dimensions. 
Teach  the  young  man  that  the  instruc- 
tions of  others  arc  designed  to  quicken, 
not  supersede  his  own  activity  ;  that  he 
has  a  divine  intellect  for  which  he  is  to 
answer  to  God,  and  that  to  surrender  it 
to  another  is  to  cast  the  crown  from  his 
head,  and  to  yield  up  his  noblest  birth- 
right Encourage  him  in  alJ  great  ques- 
tions to  hear  both  sides,  and  to  meet 
fairly  the  point  of  every  hostile  argu- 
ment. Guard  him  against  tani]>ering 
with  his  own  mind,  against  silencing  its 
whispers  and  objections,  that  he  may 
enjoy  a  favorite  opinion  undisturbea. 
Do  not  give  him  the  shadow  for  the 
substance  of  freedom,  by  telling  him  to 
inquire,  but  prescribing  to  him  the  con- 
victions at  which  he  must  stop.  Better 
show  him  honestly  his  chains  than  mock 
the  slave  with  the  show  of  liberty. 

I  know  the  objection  to  this  course. 
It  puts  to  hazard,  we  are  told,  the  relig- 
ious principles  of  the  young.  The  ob- 
jection is  not  without  foundation.  The 
danger  is  not  unreal.  But  1  know  no 
method  of  forming  a  manly  intellect  or 
a  manly  character  without  danger.  Peril 
is  the  element  in  which  power  is  devel- 
oped. Remove  the  youth  from  every 
hazard,  keep  him  in  leading-strings  lest 
he  should  stray  into  forbidden  paths, 
surround  him  with  down  lest  he  should 
be  injured  by  a  fall,  shield  him  from 
wind  and  storms^  and  you  doom  him  to 
perpetual  infancy.  All  liberty  is  peril- 
ous, as  ihe  despot  truly  affirms  :  but  who 
would  therefore  seek  shelter  under  a 
despot's  throne  ?  Freedom  of  will  is 
almost  a  tremendous  gift ;  hut  still  a 
free  agent,  with  all  his  capacity  of 
crime,  is  infinitely  more  interesting  and 
noble  than  the  mo$t  harmonious  and 
beautiful  machine.  Freedom  is  the 
nurse  of  intellectual  and  moral  vigor. 
Better  expose  the  mind  to  error  than 
rob  it  of  hardihood  and  individuality. 
Keep  not  the  destined  teacher  of  man- 
kind irom  the  perilous  i\eVd  v^hcre  \Vvft 
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battle  between  truth  and  falsehood  Is 
fought-  Let  him  grapple  with  difficulty^ 
sophistrVi,  and  erron  Truth  is  a  con- 
quest,  and  no  man  holds  her  so  fast  as 
he  who  has  won  her  by  conflict. 

That  cases  of  infidelity  may  occur  in 
institutions  conducted  on  free  princi- 
ples is  very  possible,  though  our  own 
experience  gives  no  groiind  for  fear. 
But  the  student  who,  with  all  the  aids 
to  Christian  belief  which  are  furnished 
in  a  theological  seminary,  stiU  falls  a 
prey  to  scepticism,  is  not  the  man  to  be 
trusted  with  the  cause  of  Christ*  He  is 
radically  deficient.  He  wants  that  con- 
geniality with  spiritual  and  lofty  trutiis 
without  w^hich  the  evidences  of  religion 
work  no  deep  conviction,  and  without 
which  the  faith  that  might  be  instilled 
by  a  slavish  institution  would  be  of  little 
avail  An  upri^^ht  mind  may  indeed  be 
disturbed  and  shaken  for  a  time  by  the 
arguments  of  scepticism  ;  but  these  will  i 
be  ultimately  repelled,  and,  hke  con- 
quered foes,  will  strengthen  the  princi- 
ple by  which  they  have  been  subdued. 

Nothing.  1  am  sure,  can  give  power 
like  a  free  action  of  the  mind.  Accumu- 
late teachers  and  books,  for  these  are 
indispensable.  13ut  the  best  teacher  is 
he  who  awakens  in  his  pupils  the  power 
of  thought,  and  aids  them  to  go  alone. 
It  is  possible  to  weaken  and  encumber 
the  mind  by  too  much  help.  The  very 
splendor  of  a  teacher  s  talents  may  injure 
the  pupil ;  and  a  superior  man»  who  is 
more  anxious  to  spread  his  own  creed 
and  his  own  praise  than  to  nourish  a 
strong  intellect  in  others,  will  only  waste 
his  life  in  multiplying  poor  copies,  and 
in  sending  forth  into  the  churches  tame 
mimics  of  himself. 

To  free  inquinr',  then,  we  dedicate 
these  walls.  We  invite  into  them  the 
ingenuous  young  man,  who  prizes  liberty 
of  mind  more  than  aught  within  the  giit 
of  sects  or  of  the  world.  Let  heaven  s 
free  air  circulate,  and  heaven^s  unoljH 
structed  light  shine  here,  and  let  those 
who  shall  be  sent  hence  go  forth,  not  to 
echo  with  servility  a  creed  imposed  on 
their  weakness,  but  to  utter*  in  their 
own  manly  tones,  what  their  own  free 
investigation  and  deep  conviction  urge 
them  to  preach  as  the  truth  of  God. 

z.  In  the  second  place,  to  give  power 
to  the  teacher,  he  should  be  imbued,  by 
all  possible  inculcation  and  excitement, 
with  a  supreme  and  invincible  love  of 


truth.     This  is  at  once  the  best  defence 
against  the  perils  of  free  inquiry,  and 
the  inspirer  of  energy  both  in  thought 
and   utterance.      The   first    duty   of  a 
rational  being  is  to  his  own  intellect ; 
for  it  is  through  soundness  and  honesty 
of  intellect  that  he  is  to  leam  all  other 
duties.     1  know  no  virtue  more  imi 
tan  I  and  appropriate  to  a  teacher, 
especially  a  religious  teacher,  than] 
ness  and  rectitude  of  understandil 
than  a  love  of  truth  stronger  th; 
love  of  gain,  honor,  life  :  and  yet,  so 
from  being   cherished,  this  virtue   h; 
been  warred  against,  hunted  down.dri 
to  exile,  or  doomed  to  the  stake,  in  al: 
eveiy  Christian  country,  by  niinistei 
churches,  religious  seminaries,  or  a 
dened  populace.     In  the  glorious  co: 
pany  of  heroes  and  martyrs,  a  high  rai 
belongs   to   him  who,   superior   to 
frowns  or  the  sneers,  the  pity  or  tl 
wrath,    which    change   of   views    wool 
bring  upon  him,  and  in  opposition  totl 
warping  influences  of  patronage,  of 
vate  friendship,  or  ambition,  keeps 
mind  chaste,  inviolate,  a  sacred   tem] 
for  truth,  ever  open  to  new  light  fri 
heaven;  and  who,  faithful  to  his  delil 
erate    convictions,   speaks    simply 
firmly  what  his  uncorrupted  mind 
lieves.     This  love  of  truth  gives  pow< 
for  it  secures  a  growing  knowledge 
truth  ;  and  truth  is  the  mighty  wca[ 
by  which  the  victories  of  religion  are 
be  wrought  out.     This  endures,  whf 
error  carries  with  it  the  seeds  of  deca; 
Truth  is  an  emanation  from  Cod,  a  beai 
of   his  wisdom,  and   immutable    as   ii 
source  ;  and  although  its  first  intlueno 
may  seem  to  be  exceeded  by  those 
error,    it   grows    stronger,   and    striki 
deeper  root,  amidst  the  fluctuations 
ruins  of  false  opinions.     Besides,   thi 
loyalty   to  truth  not  only  leads    to   il 
acquisition,    but,   still    more,    begets 
vital  acquaintance  with  it  a  peculiar  e 
viction,  w^hich  gives  directness,  en< 
and  authority  to  teaching,     A  minister 
who  has  been  religiously  just  to  his  own 
understanding   speaks  with   a   tone  of 
reality,  of  calm  confidence,  of  conscious 
uprightness,  which  cannot  be  caught  by 
the  senile  repeater  of  other  men's  no- 
tions, or  by  the  passionate  champion 
an  unexamined  creed.    A  look,  an  accent 
a  word,  from  a  single-hearted  inquii 
after  truth,   expressing    his    dcHberal 
convictions,  has  a  peculiar  power  in  for 
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l^jriag  ihe  convictions  of  others.  To 
lie  l0«e  ol  tnith.  then,  be  these  waJb 
eoisocnued,  and  here  may  every  mdu- 
wot  be  combiiMKl  to  build  it  up'  in  the 
jmhiiil  heart  I 

J,  To  tram  powerful  ministers,  let  an 
iaititittiofi  avail  itseli  of  the  means  of 
iannta^  a  devotional  spirit,  and  imbuing 
^  iLBOKvted^e  of  the  student  with  re- 
sensibility.  Every  man  knows 
r  ft  cultivated  mind,  under  strong  and 
emotion,  acquires  new  com- 
of  its  resources,  new  energy  and 
tof  thought  and  expression  :  whilst 
li Individuals  of  a  native  vigor  of  intel- 
iKtfitUftL  supplies  the  pbce  of 

orinim.  h  >c  unlettered  teacher 

9itii  ft  fcrv  i:;.  rcst^Lless  eloquence,  which 
ft>  apfiaraius  of  books,  teachers,  criti- 
GMi.  aactent  languages^  and  general 
Insilttre  can  impart.  This  power  of 
MMibmty  to  f<  riil./M  ^nd  vivity  the  in- 
idkct  is  not  (1  explanation,     A 

itrao^  ftnd  pu:  im  concentfates 

te  attentioD  on  tis  objects,  fastens  on 
ten  the  whole  soul,  and  thus  gives 
vMdaess  of  conception.  It  associates 
Uantety  all  the  ideas  which  are  con- 
fCBol  with  itself,  and  thus  causes  a  rush 
Si  tiioflg^tt  into  the  mind  in  moments  of 
tidtmicnt.  Indeed,  a  strong  emotion 
to  stir  up  the  soul  from  its  foun- 
,  and  to  attract  to  itself,  and  to 
ate  with  its  own  fire,  whatever 
dmeatSv  conceptions,  illustrations,  can 
be  prvaaied  into  its  own  service.  Hence 
It  ii  that  ercn  ordinary  men,  strongly 
',  abound  in  arguments,  analogies, 
I  k^mit  a{>peats,  which  nothing  but 
^  could  have  taught  Every 
can  i>ro!iAbly  recollect  periods 
I  dcv  cUng  has  seemed  to 

a  n  iin  of  thought  in  the 

Reii}i;ious  atfection  instinctively 
\  and  seizes  the  religious  aspect  of 
tttagft^  It  discerns  the  marks  of  God, 
w^  proola  and  illustrations  of  divine 
Wth^  m  all  nature  and  providence  ;  and 
msemm  to  surround  the  mind  with  an 
flaosfiberc  which  spreads  its  own  warm 
isft  0«i  c%^ry  object  which  enters  it 
Ulii  sttractiott,  or  affinity,  if  I  may  so 
i^«  witich  an  emotion  establishes  among 
ii  tl^oaiE^ts  which  accord  with  itself, 
liOie  of  the  very*  important  laws  of  the 
1  is  chiefly  manifested  in  |>oetry. 
and  all  the  higher  efforts  of 
t  bj  which  man  sways  his  fellow- 
Keligtous  feelings  then,  is  indis- 


pensable to  a  powerful  minister.  Without 
it  learning  and  fancy  may  please,  but 
cannot  move  men  profoundly  and  per- 
manently. It  is  this  which  not  only 
suggests  ideas,  but  gives  felicity  and 
energy  of  expression.  It  prompts  *' the 
words  that  burn  "  —  those  mysterious 
combinations  of  speech,  which  send  the 
speaker's  soul  like  lightning  through  his 
hearers,  which  breathe  new  life  into  old 
and  faded  truths,  and  cause  an  instan- 
taneous gush  of  thought  and  feetiog  in 
susceptible  minds. 

We  dedicate  this  institution,  then,  to 
religious  feeling.  Here  let  the  heart 
muse  till  the  fire  burns.  Here  let  pray- 
er, joined  with  meditation  on  nature 
and  Scripture,  and  on  the  fervid  writ- 
ings of  devout  men.  awaken  the  whole 
strength  of  the  affections.  But  on  no 
point  is  caution  more  needed  than  on 
this.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  we 
want  genuine  feeling ;  not  its  tones, 
looks,  and  gestures,  not  a  forced  ardor 
and  factitious  zeal.  Woe  to  that  insti- 
tution where  the  young  man  is  expected 
to  repeat  the  language  of  emotion 
whether  he  feel  it  or  not ;  where  per- 
petual pains  are  taken  to  chafe  the 
mind  to  a  warmth  which  it  cannot  sus- 
tain! The  affections  are  delicate,  and 
must  not  be  tampered  with.  They  can 
not  be  compelled.  Hardly  any  thing  is 
more  blighting  to  genuine  sensibility 
than  to  assume  its  tones  and  badge 
where  it  does  not  exist  Exhort  the 
student  to  cherish  devout  feeling  by 
intercourse  with  God,  and  with  those 
whom  God  has  touched.  Hut  exhort 
him  as  strenuously  to  abstain  from  every 
sign  of  emotion  which  the  heart  does 
not  prompt.  Teach  him  that  nothing 
grieves  more  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  sooner 
closes  the  mind  against  heavenly  influ* 
ences>  than  insincerity.  Teach  him  to 
be  simple,  ingenuous,  true  to  his  own 
soul.  Better  he  cold  than  affect  to  feel 
In  truth,  nothing  is  so  cold  as  an  as- 
sumed, noisy  enthusiasm.  Its  best  em- 
blem IS  the  northern  blast  of  winter, 
which  freezes  as  it  roars.  Be  this  spot 
sacred  to  Christian  ingenuousness  and 
sincerity  !  Let  it  never  be  polluted  by 
pretence,  by  affected  fervor,  by  cant 
and  theatric  show  ! 

4.  Another  source  of  power  in  the 
ministry  is  faith  :  by  which  we  mean, 
not  a  general  belief  in  the  truths  ol 
Christhnity,  but  a  con^denct  \n    \\\«t 
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great  results  which  this  religion  and  the 
)0iini»try  are   intended   to   promote.     It 
\  has  often  been  observed,  that  a  stronjj 
I  faith  tends  to  realixe  its  objects  ;  that  all 
I  things    Ijccome    possible    to   him   who 
thinks  tlftm  so.     Trust  and  hope  breathe 
I  ainimation  and  force.     He  who  despairs 
lof    great    effects    never    accomplishes 
J  Ihem.     All  great  works  have  been  the 
kresults  of  a  strong  coniidencc  inspiring 
land    sustaining    strong  exertion.     The 
pyoung   man   who    cannot    conceive    of 
iliigher  effects  of  the  ministry  than  he 
[now   behohis,    who   thinks    that   Chris- 
tianity has  spent  all  its  energies  m  pro- 
Iducing  the   mediocrity  of  virtue  which 
f  clmracterizes  Christendom,  and  to  whom 
I  the  human  soul  seems  to  have  put  forth 
its  whole  ix>wer  and  to  have   reached 
[its  full  growth  in  religion,  has  no  call 
4o  the  ministry.     Let  not  such  a  man 
■put  forth  his  nerveless    hands    in    de* 
ilence  of  the  Christian  cause.     A  voice 
iof  conlidence  has  been  known  to  rally  a 
■retreating  army  and  to  lead  it  back   to 
■Viclory ;  and  this  spirit-stirring  tone  be- 
Ijongs   to   the   leaders  of  the    Christian 
Ihost,     The  minister,  indeed,  ought   to 
see  and  feel,  more  painfully  than  other 
men,    the   extent   and   power  of  moral 
I  evil  in  individuals,  in  the  church,  and  in 
^the  world.     Let  him  weep  over  the  rav- 
ages of  sin.     But  let  him  feel,  too,  that 
the  mightiest  power  of  the  universe  is 
on   the  side  of  truth  and  virtue  ;   and 
fivith  sorrow  and  fear  let   him   join  an 
J  unfaltering  trust  in  the  cause  of  human 
nature.     Let   him    look  on  men  as   on 
linystenous  beings  endued  with  a  spir- 
Vitual  hfe,  with  a  dec]3  central  principle 
'of  holy  and  disinterested  love,  with  an 
intellectual  and  moral  nature  which  was 
made  to  be  receptive  of  God.     To  nour- 
ish this  hopeful  spirit  this  strengthen- 
ing confidence,  it  is  important  that  the 
minister   should    understand    and    feel 
^that  he  is  not  acting  alone  in  his  efforts 
for  religion,  but  in  union  with  God  and 
^Christ,  and  good  beings  on  earth  and  in 
"heaven.     Let   him  regard  the   spiritual 
renovation  of  mankind   as  God's  chief 
purpose,   for   which    nature   and    prov- 
I  Idence  are  Icai^ied  in  holy  co-operation. 
I  Let  him  feel  himself  joined  in  counsel 
rand  lalxtr  with  that  great  body  of  which 
'  Christ  is  the  head,  with  the  noble  broth- 
t  erhood  of  apostles  and  martyrs,  of  the 
'  just  made  perfect,  and,  I   will  add,  of 
angels ;  ana  speaking  with  a  faith  be- 


coming this  sublime  association,  he 
not   speak    in    vain.     To    this  £aith, 
prophetic  hope,  to  a  devout  trust  in 
glorious  issues  of  Christianity,  we  d( 
icate  these  walls;   and  may  God  h( 
train  up  teachers  worthy  to  mingle  ai 
bear  a  part  with  the  holy  of  t>oth  worf 
in  the  cause  of  man's  redemption  1 

5.  Again,  that  the  ministr)*  may  be 
imbued  with  new  power,  it  needs  aspii 
of  enterprise  and  reform.  They  w' 
enter  it  should  feel  that  it  may  oc  ii 
proved.  We  live  io  a  stirrings  ad 
ing  age ;  and  shall  not  the  nobl 
function  on  earth  partake  of  the  genci 
progress  ?  Why  is  the  future  mimsi 
to  be  a  servile  continuation  of  the 
Have  aU  the  methods  of  operating 
human  beings  been  tried  and  exhausted 
Are  there  no  unessayed  passages  to 
human  heart  ?  If  we  live  in  a  new  ei 
must  not  religion  be  exhibited  uni 
new  ajspects,  or  in  new  relations? 
not  scepticism  taking  a  new  form  ?  Hi 
not  Christianity  new  foes  to  contei 
with  ?  And  are  there  no  new  wca[ 
and  modes  of  warfare  by  which  its  tri 
umphs  are  to  be  insured  ?  If  human 
nature  is  manifesting  itself  in  new  lighl 
and  passing  through  a  new  and 
interesting  stage  of  its  progress^  shall 
be  described  by  the  commonplaces, 
appealed  to  exclusively  by  the  moti%'( 
which  belonged  to  earlier  periods 
society  ?  May  not  the  mind  have 
come  susceptible  of  nobler  incitemi 
than  those  which  suited  ruder  times 
Shall  the  minister  linger  behind  hb  age, 
and  be  dragged  along,  as  he  often  has 
been,  in  the  fast  ranks  of  improvement  r 
Let  those  who  are  to  assume  the  minis- 
try be  taught  that  they  have  something 
more  to  do  than  to  handle  old  topics  in 
old  ways,  and  to  walk  in  beaten  and 
long-worn  paths.  Let  them  inquire  if 
new  powers  and  agents  may  not  be 
brought  10  bear  on  the  human  charac- 
ter. Is  it  incredible  that  the  prcwress 
of  intellect  and  knowledge  should  de- 
velop new  resources  for  the  teacher  of 
religion  as  well  as  for  the  statesman,  the 
arlisu  the  philosopher?  Are  there 
new  combinations  and  new  uses  of 
elements  of  thought  as  well  as  of 
elements  of  nature  ?  Is  it  impossible 
that  in  the  vast  compass  of  Scripture,  ol 
nature,  of  Providence,  and  of  tie  "" 
there  should  be  undisclosed  or  dimlj 
defined  truths  which  may  give  a 
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ivpaisc  to  the  human  mind  ?     We  ded- 
k^  this  place  not  only  to  the  con  tin 
but    to   the  improvement  of  the 
and  let  this  improvement  be- 

tat  o<nce,  in  those  particulars  where 
public,  if  not  the  clergy,  feel  it  to  be 
siaied.  Let  those  who  are  to  be  edu- 
cated here  be  admonished  aj^ainst  the 
liig^  eloquence,  the  school -boy  tone, 
ibe  ifianimate  diction  too  common  in  the 
fmlptt,  ^\\t\  which  would  be  endured 
WNi!  Let  them  speak  in  tones 

oltT'  1 1. iture»  and  adopt  the  style 

adctocuTi  >n  of  men  who  have  an  urgent 
nork  m  band,  and  who  are  thirsting  for 
ike  regeneration  of  individuak  and  so- 
detf, 

6k  Another  source  of  power,  too  ob* 
viotts  to  need  elucidation,  yet  too  im- 
portant to  be  omitted,  is  an  indepen- 
ieac  Apirit.  By  which  1  mean  not  an 
ifllteilDg  defiance  of  the  opinions  ami 
ongcs  of  society,  but  that  moral  cour- 
age which,  through  good  report  and  evil 
'  cport.  reverently  hears  and  fearlesslv 
ineys  the  voice  of  conscience  and  God, 
Ic  nho  would  instruct  men  must  not 
them  He  who  is  to  reform  society 
I  »ot  be  anxious  to  keep  its  level. 
bmewl  of  opinion  effeminates  preaching 
and  takes  from  truth  its  pungency.  The 
iBliiistcr  so  subdued  may  flourish  his 
weipofis  in  the  air  to  the  admiration  of 
ipecuitors.  but  will  never  pierce  the  con- 
The  minister,  like  the  good 
t,  should  he  without  fear  Let  him 
that  boldness  of  speech  for 
I  prayed.  Let  him  not  flatter 
imall.  Let  him  not  wrap  up  re- 
in a  decorated  verbiage.  Let  him 
no  compromise  with  evil  because 
id  by  a  multitude,  but  for  this 
mu^  lift  up  against  it  a  more 
Let  him  beware  of  the 
h  society  insensibly  fastens 
on  tne  mind  and  the  tongue/  Moral 
coura^  is  not  the  virtue  of  our  times, 
Tli£  to%x  of  popularity  is  the  all-taint- 
9^  vice  o#  a  republic'  Besides  the  in- 
crtast(i|^  connection  between  a  minister 


the  thoughtR  and  style  of  the  teacher, 
until  they  glide  through  the  ear  and  the 
mind  without  giving  a  shock  to  the  most 
delicate  nerves»  let  the  young  man  be 
guarded.  We  dedicate  this  institution 
to  Christian  indei>endence.  May  it  send 
forth  brave  spirits  to  the  vindication  of 
truth  and  religion ! 

7.  I  shaH  now  close  with  naming  the 
chief  source  of  power  to  the  minister^  — 
One,  indeed,  which  has  been  in  a  meas- 
ure anticipated,  and  all  along  implied, 
but  which  ought  not  to  be  dismissed 
without  a  more  distinct  annunciation.  I 
refer  to  that  spirit,  or  frame,  or  senti- 
ment, in  which  the  love  of  God,  the  tove 
of  men,  the  love  of  duty,  meet  as  their 
highest  result,  and  in  which  they  are 
perfected  and  most  gloriously  displayed ; 
1  mean  the  spirit  of  sclfsacnfice, — ^thc 
spirit  of  martjTdom.  This  was  the  per- 
fection of  Christ,  and  it  is  the  noblest 
inspiration  which  his  folkjwers  derive 
from  him.  Say  not  that  this  is  a  height 
to  which  the  generality  of  ministers  must 
not  be  expected  to  rise.  This  spirit  is 
of  more  universal  obligation  than  many 
imagine.  It  enters  into  all  the  virtues 
which  deeply  interest  us.  In  truth,  there 
is  no  thorough  virtue  without  it.  Who 
is  the  upright  man  ?  He  who  would 
rather  die  than  defrauds  Who  the  good 
parent  1  He  to  whom  his  children  are 
d  e arer  t h an  I  i  f e .  Wh o  t  h c  good  pa triot  ? 
He  who  counts  not  life  dear  in  his  coun- 
try's cause.  Who  the  philanthropist? 
He  who  forgets  himself  in  an  absorbing 
zeal  for  the  mitigation  of  human  suffer* 
ing, — for  the  freedom,  virtue,  and  illu- 
mination of  men.  It  is  not  Christianity 
alone  which  has  taught  self-sacrifice. 
Conscience  and  the  divinity  within  us 
have  in  all  ages  borne  testimony  to  its 
loveliness  and  grandeur,  and  history  bor- 
rows from  Tt  her  chief  splendors.  But 
Christ  on  his  cross  has  taught  it  with  a 
perfection  unknown  before,  and  his  glory 
consists  in  the  power  with  which  he 
breathes  it.  I  n  to  this  spirit  Christ's  mean- 
est disciple  is  expected  to  drink.     How 
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the  community,  whilst  it  liberalizes  I  much  more  the  teachers  and  guides  of 
IIk  miod  and  counteracts  professional      his  church  !     He  who  is  not  moved  with 


fife^odiceA.  has  a  tendency  to  enslave 
mm  10  opinion,  to  wear  away  the  energy 
df  vlitiiofts  resolution,  and  to  change 
Mm  frofn  an  intrepid  guardian  of  virtue 
iftd  loe  of  sin  into  a  merely  elegant  and 
companion.  Against  this  dis- 
cowardjce,   which  smoothes 


I 
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this  sublime  feature  of  our  religion,  who 
cannot  rise  above  himself,  who  cannot, 
by  his  own  consciousness,  comprehend 
the  kindling  energy  and  solemn  joy 
which  pain  or  peril  m  a  nolile  cause  has 
often  inspired, —he  to  whom  this  latv- 
jTia^ge   Js  a  mystery  wants  one   ^t«l 
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mark  of  his  vocation  to  the  sacred  office 
Let  him  enlist  under  any  standard  rather 
than  the  cross.  To  preach  with  power, 
a  man  must  feel  Christianity  to  be  worthy 
of  the  blood  which  it  has  cost :  and,  es- 
pousing it  a-s  tlie  chief  hope  of  the  human 
race,  must  contemn  life's  ordinary  inter- 
ests, compared  with  the  glory  and  hap- 
piness of  advancing  it.  This  spirit  of 
self-exposure  and  self  surrender  throws 
into  preachers  an  energy  which  no  otheh 
principle  can  give.  In  truth,  such  power 
resides  in  disinterestedness,  that  no 
man  can  understand  his  fu!l  capacity  of 
thought  and  feelinj?  — his  strength  to  do 
and  suffer —  until  he  gives  himself,  with 
a  single  heart,  to  a  great  and  holy  cause. 
New  faculties  seem  to  be  created,  and 
more  than  human  might  sometimes  im- 
parted, by  a  pure,  fervent  love.  Most 
of  us  arc  probably  strangers  to  the  re- 
sources of  power  in  our  own  breasts, 
through  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the 
chains  of  selfishness.  We  consecrate 
this  institution,  then,  to  that  spirit  of 
martyrdom,  of  disinterested  attachment 
to  the  Christian  cause*  through  which  it 
first  triumphed,  and  for  want  of  w*hich 
its  triumphs  are  now  slow.  In  an  age 
of  luxury  and  self  indulgence,  we  would 
devote  these  walls  to  the  training  of 
warm,  manly,  generous  spirits.  May 
they  never'  shelter  the  self-seeking 
slaves  of  ease  and  comfort,  —  pupils  of 
Epicurus  rather  than  of  Christ  \  God 
send  from  this  place  devoted  and  effi- 
cient friends  of  Christianity  and  the  hu- 
man race  ! 

My  friends,  1  have  insisted  on  the 
need,  and  illustrated  the  sources,  of 
ix>werin  the  ministry.  To  this  end  may 
the  institution  in  whose  behalf  we  are 
now  met  together  he  steadily  and  sacredly 
devoted,  1  would  say  to  its  guardians 
and  teachers.  Let  this  be  your  chief 
aim.  1  would  say  to  the  students,  Keep 
this  in  sight  in  all  your  studies.  Never 
forget  your  great  vocation,  —  that  you  arc 
to  prepare  yourselves  for  a  strong,  deep, 
and  beneficent  agency  on  the  minds  of 
your  fellow-tjeings.  Everywhere  I  see 
a  demand  for  the  power  on  which  I 
have  now  insisted.  The  cry  comes  to 
me  from  society  and  from  the  church. 
The  condition  of  society  needs  a  more 
efficient  administration  of  Christianity. 
Great  and  radical  changes  are  needed  fn 
the  community  to  make  it  Christian. 
There  are  those,  indeed,  who,  mistaking 


the  courtesies  and  refinements  of  civil- 
ized life  for  virtue,  see  no  necessity  o( 
a  great  revolution  in  the  world.  But 
civilization,  in  hiding  the  grossness,  does 
not  break  the  power  of  evil  propensities^ 
Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Multi- 
tudes are  hvmg  with  few  thoughts  of 
God,  and  of  the  true  purpose  and  g!ory 
of  their  being.  Among  the  nominal  be- 
lievers in  a  Deity  and  in  a  judgment  to 
come,  sensuality  and  ambition,  and  the 
love  of  the  world,  sit  on  their  thrones 
and  laugh  to  scorn  the  impotence  of 
preaching.  Christianity  has  yet  a  hard 
war  to  wage  and  many  battles  to  win , 
and  it  needs  intrepid,  powerful  ministers, 
who  will  find  courage  and  excitement, 
not  dismay,  in  the  strength  and  number 
of  their  foes. 

Christians,  you  have  seen  in  this  dis- 
course the  purposes  and  claims  of  this 
theological  institution.  Ofifer  your  fer- 
vent prayers  for  its  prosperity.  Be- 
siege the  throne  of  mercy  in  its  behalf. 
Cherish  it  as  the  dearest  hope  of  our 
churches.  Enlarge  its  means  of  useful- 
ness, and  let  your  voice  penetrate  its 
walls,  calling  aloud  and  imp<jrtunately 
for  enlightened  and  powerful  teachers. 
Thus  joining  in  effort  with  the  directofs 
and  instructors  of  this  seminary,  doubt 
not  that  God  will  here  train  up  ministers 
worthy  to  bear  hi.s  truth  to  present  and 
future  generations.  If,  on  the  coDtrary» 
you  and  they  slumber,  you  will  have 
erected  these  walls,  not  to  nourish  en- 
ergy, but  to  be  its  tomb,  not  to  bear 
witness  to  your  zeal,  but  to  be  a  mdan* 
choly  monument  of  fainting  effort  and 
betrayed  truth. 

But  let  me  not  cast  a  cloud  over  th€ 
prospects  of  this  day.  In  hope  I  began, 
—  with  hope  I  will'  end.  This  institu* 
tion  has  noble  distinctions^  and  has 
afiforded  animating  pledges.  It  is  emi- 
nently a  free  institution,  —  an  asvlum 
from  the  spiritual  despotism  whicn,  in 
one  shape  or  another,  overspreads  the 
greatest  part  of  Christendom,  it  has 
already  given  to  the  churches  a  body  of 
teachers  w^ho.  in  theological  acquisitions 
and  ministerial  gifts,  need  not  shrink 
from  comparison  with  their  predcccs* 
sors  or  contemporaries.  I  see  in  it 
means  and  provisions,  nowhere  sur- 
passed, for  training  up  enlightened,  free, 
magnaDimous,  self-sacrificing  friends  of 
truth.  In  this  hope  let  us  then  proceed 
to  the  work  which  has  brought  us  to- 
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jecber.  With  trust  in  Cod,  with  love 
to  niiokitid,  with  unaffected  attachment 
to  Piri$ciAQ  truth,  with  earnest  wishes 
lor  ifei  pfX»p;ij|atioci  through  all  land^  and 
ilttraDsiiilssioo  to  remotest  ages^  let  us 


now»  with  one  heart  and  one  voice,  ded- 
icate this  edifice  to  the  One  living  and 
true  God,  to  Christ  and  his  Church,  to 
the  instruction  and  regeneration  of  the 
human  soul. 


THE   DEMANDS   OF   THE 
MINISTRY 


AGE   ON    THE 


Discourse  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Gannett^  Boston,  1824. 


Matticvw  It.  i6  J  "  Behold  I  •end  you  «orth  a» 
^^  in  the  midat  ul  woUei:  b«  ye  th^rvtore  wUc  a^ 
mfOKt  jmA  bamVoft  »■  doveft.'* 

Tke  conuntmicatioa  of  moral  and  re- 
Bgjotts  truth  is  the  most  important  office 
oomi^ttcd  to  men.  The  Son  of  God 
Oflie  into  the  world  not  to  le^slate  for 
udoQs^  not  to  command  armies,  not  to 
"       •  rf  universal  monarchy ; 

_  on,  to  establish  tnith 
Ann  inMiNos,  i lie  highest  end  of  hu- 
iBlil  nature  is  duty,  virtue,  piety,  excel- 
IcAce,  moral  greatness,  spiritual  glory ; 
and  he  who  effectually  labors  for  these 
b  takiog  part  with  God,  in  God's  noblest 
work.  The  Christian  ministry,  then, 
»*itch  ha§  for  its  purpose  men's  spirit- 
rovement  and  salvation,  and 
-  intrusted  for  this  end  with 
««q)OQS  of  heavenly  temper  and  power, 
letenres  to  be  ranked  amongst  God  s 
■0*1  beoeilcent  institutions  and  men's 
«Oftl  bonofuble  labors.  The  occasion 
i«|ilres  that  this  institution  should  be 
ma  principal  topic. 

How  happy  a  change  has  taken  place 
i^KX  Uic  worxis  of  Christ  in  the  text 
r  spolcen  !  Ministers  are  no  longer 
mnh  into  the  midst  of  wolves. 
IteMigh  the  labors,  sufferings,  and  tri- 

3htk  of  apostles,  martyrs,  and  ji^ood 
j^reat  rocn  in  successive  afi^es,  Chris- 
teiitj  has  become  the  professed  and 
reKgion  of  the  most  civilised 
aod  its  preachers  are  exposed 
o  very  dilferent  temptations  from  those 
erf  savage  persecution.  Still  our  text 
Imaii  application  to  the  present  time. 
Wt  tee  our  Saviour  commanding  his 
AfKwtkn  to  r^ard  in  their  ministry  the 
(tooaiilaiices  of  the  nge  in  which  they 


lived.  Surrounded  with  foes,  they  were 
to  exercise  the  wisdom  or  prudence  of 
which  the  serpent  wa^  in  ancient  times 
the  emblem,  and  to  join  with  it  the  in- 
nocence and  miidness  of  the  dove.  And, 
in  like  manner,  the  Gliristian  minister  is 
at  all  periods  tOr#e^rd  the  signs,  the 
distinctive  marks  and  character  of  the 
age  to  which  he  l)elongs,  and  must  ac- 
commodate his  nAiistrv  to  its  wants  and 
demands.  Accordingly,  I  propose  to 
consider  some  of  the  leading  traits  of 
the  present  age,  and  the  influence  which 
they  should  have  on  a  Christian  teacher. 
1.  The  state  of  the  world,  compared 
with  the  past,  may  be  called  enlight- 
ened, and  requires  an  enlightened  mln- 
jstry.  It  hardly  seems  necessary  to 
prove  that  rehgion  should  be  disi>ensed 
by  men  who  at  least  keep  pace  with  the 
intellect  of  the  age  in  which  they  live. 
Some  passages  of  Scripture,  however, 
have  been  wrested  to  prove  that  an 
unlearned  ministry  is  that  which  God 
particularly  honors.  He  always  chooses, 
we  are  told,  "  the  foolish  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  wise."  But  texts 
of  this  description  are  misunderstood 
through  the  very  ignorance  which  they 
are  adduced  to  support.  The  wise,  who 
are  sjKjken  of  contemptuously  in  the 
New  Testament,  were  not  really  enhght- 
ened  men.  but  pretenders  to  wisdom, 
who  substituted  dreams  of  imagination 
and  wild  hypotheses  for  sober  inquiry 
into  God's  works,  and  who  knew  com- 
paratively nothing  of  nature  or  the 
human  mind.  The  present  age  has  a 
quite  different  illumination  from  that  in 
which  ancient  philosophy  prided  itself. 
It  is  marked  by  great  and  obvVous  vn^ 
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provements  in  the  methods  of  reason- 
ing and  inquiry,  and  by  the  consequent 
discovery  and  difiusion  of  a  great  mass 
of  physical  and  moral  truth  wholly  un- 
known in  the  time  of  Christ.  Now  wc 
affirm  that  such  an  age  demands  an 
enhghtened  minLstry*  We  want  teach- 
er^ who  will  be  able  lo  discern  and 
unfold  the  consistency  of  revealed  re- 
ligion with  the  new  lights  which  are 
breaking  in  from  nature  ;  and  who  will 
be  able  to  draw^  from  all  men's  discov- 
eries in  the  outward  world  and  in  their 
own  souls,  illustrations*  analogies,  and 
arguments  for  Christianity.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  God»  the  Author 
of  nature  and  revelation,  has  established 
a  harmony  between  I  hem,  and  that  their 
beams  are  intended  to  rhingle  and  shed 
a  joint  radiance ;  and,  consequently, 
other  things  being  equal,  that  teacher  Is 
best  fitted  to  dispense  Christianity  whose 
-compass  of  mind  enables  him  to  com- 
pare what  God  is  teaching  In  his  works 
and  in  his  word,  fiMi'  to  present  the 
truths  of  religion  with  those  modifica- 
tions and  restraints  ^hich  other  ac- 
knowledged truths  rcqWre.  Christianity 
now  needs  dispensers  who  will  make 
history^  nature,  and  the  improvements 
of  society  tributary  to  its  elucidation 
and  support ;  who  will  show  its  adap- 
tation to  man  as  an  ever- progressive 
being :  who  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
objections  to  its  truth  which  will  natu- 
rally be  started  in  an  active,  stirring, 
inquirine  age;  and,  though  last  not 
leastt  who  will  have  enough  of  mental 
and  moral  courage  to  detect  and  re- 
nounce the  errors  in  the  church  on 
which  such  objections  are  generally 
built.  In  such  an  age,  a  ministry  is 
wanted  which  will  furnish  discussions 
of  religious  topics,  not  inferior  at  least 
in  intellijfence  to  those  which  people 
are  accustomed  to  read  and  hear  on 
other  subjects.  Christianity  will  suffer 
if,  at  a  time  when  vigor  and  acuteness 
of  thinking  are  carried  into  all  other 
departments,  the  pulpit  should  send 
forth  nothing  but  wild  declamation,  pos- 
itive assertion,  or  dull  commonplaces, 
w*ith  which  even  childhood  is  satiated. 
Religion  must  be  seen  to  be  the  friend 
and  quickcner  of  intellect,  U  must  be 
exhibited  with  clearness  of  reasoning 
and  variety  of  illuslr.ition  ;  nor  ought  it 
to  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  a  pure 
and  felicitous  diction  and  of  rich  and 


glowing  imagery,  where  these  gifts 
to  the  lot  of  the  teacher.  It  is  not  meani 
that  every  minister  must  be  a  man 
genius. —  for  genius  is  one  of  God's 
rarest  inspirations ;  and  of  all  the  breath* 
ings  of  genius,  perhaps  the  rarest  is 
eloquence.  1  mean  only  to  say  that  the 
age  demands  of  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  administration  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  they  should  feel  themselves 
called  upon  for  the  highest  cultivation 
and  fullest  development  of  the  intellect- 
ual nature.  Instead  of  thinking  that  the 
ministry^  is  a  refuge  for  dulness,  and 
that  whoever  can  escape  from  the  plough 
is  fit  for  God's  spiritual  husbandry,  we 
ought  to  feel  that  no  profession  demands 
more  enlarged  thinking  and  more  vari- 
ous acquisitions  of  truth. 

In  proportion  as  society  becomes  en- 
lightened, talent  acquires  influence.  In 
rude  ages  bodily  strength  is  the  most 
honorable  di.stinction,  and  in  subsequent 
times  militar)'  prowess  and  skill  confer 
mastery  and  eminence.  But  as  society 
advances,  mind,  thought,  becomes  the 
sovereign  of  the  world  ;  and  accordingly, 
at  the  present  moment,  profound  and 
glowing  thought,  though  breathing  only 
from  the  silent  page,  exerts  a  kind  of 
omnipotent  and  omnipresent  energy.  It 
crosses  oceans  and  spreads  through 
nations ;  and,  at  one  and  the  same  mo- 
ment, the  conceptions  of  a  single  mini 
are  electrifying  and  kindling  multitudei 
through  wider  regions  than  the  Komail^ 
eagle  overshadowed.  This  agency 
mind  on  mind,  1  repeat  it,  is"  the  true 
sovereignty  of  tl»e  world,  and  kings  and 
heroes  are  becoming  impotent  by  the 
side  of  men  of  deep  and  fervent  thought. 
In  such  a  state  of  things^  religion  would 
wage  a  very  unequal  war  if  divorced 
from  talent  and  cultivated  intellect,  il 
committed  lo  weak  and  untaught  mind; 
God  plainly  intends  that  it  should 
advanced  by  human  agency;  and  doe! 
He  not  then  intend  to  summon  to  i 
aid  the  mightiest  and  noblest  power  wii 
which  man  is  gifted  ? 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  Christianity  h; 
an  intrinsic  glory,  a  native  beauty,  whid 
no  art  or  talent  of  man  can  heighten: 
that  Christianity  is  one  and  the  same 
by  whatever  lips  it  is  communicated, 
and  that  it  neccis  nothing  but  the  most 
naked  exposition  of  its  truths  to  accom- 
plish its  saving  purposes.  Who  does 
not  know  that  all  truth  takes  a  hue  and, 
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frasn  tbe  soul  through  which  it 
pnm  that  in  every  mind  it  is  invested 
tikh  pcCii!i"iT  associations,  and  that,  con- 
leau*  &Tme    truth   is  quite   a 

§nks  _,  when  cjchibited  by   men 

of  dt^ercot  2utbits  of  thought  and  feel- 
i^?  Who  '\*^%  not  know  that  the  sub- 
liflKSI  do'  »AC  in  some  hands  all 

iMrin^n  the  loveliest  all  their 

ittrijc'/  VVTio   dQe%   not   know 

Imr  T  ^  di^ustan  and  power  of 

anrsy^Tcm,  whether  physical,  moral,  or 
pottti^l^  dcpeQti  on  the  order  according 
toi^di  i'  '  .^^^  .  I  M  ■'-  ^->Tidand 
cooaistcnt  \  of  it. 

Oitlieco^  ^..  .....  ,.iown  to 

hold  with  I hs,  on  the  analogies 

liyvtiich  -  >traied,  adorned,  and 

t«lonxd.  and.  thou^[]  last  not  least,  on 
lltt  deafness  and  cncr^  of  the  style  in 
vlidl  it  is  conveyed  ?  **  Nothing  is 
in  reJigion,  some  say,  "but  the 
truth/'  Ikit  I  apprehend  that 
*  ts  no  such  tiling  as  naked  truth,  at 
as  Car  as  moral  sutijccts  are  con- 
Truth  which  relates  to  God* 
nd  doty,  aiid  happiness,  and  a  future 
JOle,  is 'always  hu-ninized,  if  I  may  so 
■it  Ific  irorJ,  bv  pissing  through  a 
Imimb  Riinil ;  anr]  when  communicated 
MVefittlU.  it  always  comes  to  us  in 
fay,fj  inrown  round  it  by  the  ima>^- 
iaooa,  reason,  and  moral  feeling  of 
tiie  teacher,  h  comes  to  us  warm  and 
fitift^  with  tlic  irn.ire^^tons  and  affec- 
1te^  need  in  the  soul 

tiid  it  ought  so  to 
s ;  tor  ihc  tiij|hc»t  evidence  of  moral 
I  IS  fovnd  in  the  moral  principles  and 
oC  our  niiure,  and  therefore  it 
[  Its  \y^3\  «iipf  tort  unless  it  is  seen  to 
aod^rdwr  ipon  these.    The 

cndeacc  which  operates 

■o«  iiatVGr>»aijy  w  nor  history  nor  mir- 
tdn»  but   its    correspondence    to    the 
CSlpacitics,  deepest  wants,  and 
asfltr&tions  of  our  nature,  to  the 
of  an    immortal   spirit ;    and 
it  comes  to  us  from  a  mind   in 
lH  has  discovered  nothini:;  of  this 
.  and  has  touched  none  of  these 
n^_  If  tvirus  nnc  of  its  chief  stgna- 
nity  is    not, 
■     "   f^-'  •  -  ■'  :  !■•'■  ily.     It  owes 

-     n  of  it*  power  to  llie  mind  which 
-- irajjicates  it :    and  the  ^jeater  the 
lopment  of    the 
possessed  itself. 
£^  mm  which  It  Hows,  the  wider  and 


deeper    will    be    its    action    00    other 
souls. 

It  maybe  said  without  censoHousncss, 
that  the  ordinary  mode  in  which  Chris- 
tianity has  been  exhibited  in  pa^t  times 
does  not  suit  the  illumination  of  the 
present.  That  mode  has  been  too  nar- 
row, technical,  pedantic.  Religion  has 
been  made  a  separate  business,  —  and 
a  dull,  unsocial,  melancholy  business, 
too.  —  instead  of  being  manifested  as  a 
truth  which  bears  on  and  touches  every 
thinii  human,  as  a  universal  spirit  whicn 
ought  to  breathe  through  and  modify 
all  our  desires  and  pursuits,  all  our 
trains  of  thought  and  emotion.  And 
this  narrow,  forbidden  mode  of  exhibit- 
ing Christianity  is  easily  explained  by 
its  early  history.  Monks  shut  up  in 
cells  ;  a  priesthood  cut  off  by  celibacy 
from  the  sympathies  and  most  interest- 
ing relations  of  life;  and  universities 
enslaved  to  a  scholastic  logic,  and  taught 
to  place  wisdom  in  verbal  subtilties  and 
unintelligible  definitions :  these  took 
Christianity  into  their  keeping,  and  at 
their  chilling  touch  this  generous  relig- 
ion so  full  of  life  and  affection,  became 
a  dry,  frigid,  abstract  system.  Chris- 
tianity, as  it  came  from  their  hands,  and 
has  been  transmitted  by  a  majority  of 
Protestant  divines,  reminds  us  of  the 
human  form  compressed  by  swathing- 
bands,  until  every  joint  is  rigid,  every 
movement  constrained,  and  almost  all 
the  beauty  and  grace  of  nature  obliter- 
ated.  I  nstead  of  regardi  ng  it  as  a  heav- 
enly institution,  designed  to  perfect  our 
whole  nature,  to  offer  awakening  and 
purifv'ing  objects  to  the  intellect,  imag- 
ination, and  heart,  to  develop  every  , 
capacity  of  devout  and  social  feeling,  to  ^d 
fonn  a'  rich,  various,  generous  virtue,  ^ 
divines  have  cramped  and  tortured  the 
^^spel  into  various  systems,  composed 
in  the  main  of  theological  riddles  and 
contradictions  ;  and  this  religion  of  love 
has  been  made  to  inculcate  a  monkish 
and  d.arkvisaged  piety,  very  hostile  to 
the  free  expansion  and  full  enjoyment 
of  all  our  faculties  and  social  affections. 
Great  improvements  indeed  in  this  par- 
ticular are  taking  place  among  Chris- 
tians of  almost  every  denomination. 
Religion  has  been  brought  from  the  cell 
of  the  monk  and  the  school  of  the  ver- 
bal disputant  Into  life  and  society ;  and 
its  connections  with  all  our  pursuits  and 
feelings  have  been  made  manliest.  ^xS\A^ 
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Christianity,  I  apprehend,  is  not  viewed 
in  sufficiently  broad  lights  to  meet  the 
spirit  of  an  age  which  is  tracing  con- 
nections between  all  objects  of  thought 
and  branches*  of  knowledge,  and  which 
cannot  but  distrust  an  alleged  revelation, 
in  as  far  as  it  is  seen  to  want  harmonies 
and  affinities  with  other  parts,  of  God's 
system,  and  especially  with  human  nature 
and  human  life, 

1 1.  The  age  in  which  we  live  demands 
not  only  an  enlightened  but  an  earnest 
ministry,  for  it  is  an  age  of  earnestness 
and  excitement.  Men  feel  and  think  at 
present  with  more  energy  than  formeriy. 
There  is  more  of  interest  and  fervor. 
We  learn  now  from  experience  what 
might  have  been  inferred  from  the  pur- 
poses of  our  Creator^  that  civilization 
and  refinement  are  not,  as  has  been 
sometimes  thought,  inconsistent  with 
sensibility  :  that  the  intellect  may  grow 
without  exhausting  or  overshadowing 
the  heart.  The  human  mind  was  never 
more  in  earnest  than  at  the  present 
moment.  The  political  revolutions  which 
form  such  broad  features  and  distinc- 
tions of  our  age  have  sprung  from  a  new 
and  deep  working  in  the  human  souL 
Men  have  caught  glimpses,  however 
indistinct,  of  the  worth,  dignity,  rights, 
and  great  interests  of  their  nature  ;  and 
a  thirst  for  untried  good  and  impatience 
of  long  endured  wrongs  have  broken 
out  wildly,  like  the  fires  of  Etna,  and 
shaken  and  convulsed  the  earth.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  discetn  this  increased 
fervor  of  mind  in  every  department  of 
life.  A  new  spirit  of  improvement  is 
abroad.  The  imagination  can  no  longer 
l)e  confined  to  the  acquisitions  of  past 
ages,  but  is  kindling  the  passions  by 
vague  but  noble  ideas  of  blessings  never 
yet  attained.  Multitudes,  unwilling  to 
wait  the  slow  pace  of  that  great  inno- 
vator, Time,  are  taking  the  work  of  re- 
form  into  their  own  hands.  Accordingly^ 
the  reverence  for  antiquity  and  for  age- 
hallowed  establishments,  and  the  pas- 
sion for  change  and  amelioration ^  are 
now  arrayed  against  each  other  in  open 
hostility,'and  all  great  questions  affect- 
ing human  happiness  are  debated  with 
the  eagerness  of  party.  The  character 
of  the  age  is  stamped  very*  strongly  on 
its  literary  productions.  Who  that  can 
compare  the  present  with  the  past  is  not 
struck  with  the  bold  and  earnest  spirit 
of  the  literature  of  our  rimes  ?    It  re- 


fuses to  waste  itself  on  trifles  or  to  iniii-_ 
ister  to  mere  gratification.  Almost 
that  is  written  has  now  some  bearing  < 
great  interests  of  human  nature.  fi< 
tion  is  no  longer  a  mere  amusenient| 
but  transcendent  genius,  accommodatia 
itself  to  the  character  of  the  age, 
seized  upon  this  province  of  Literati 
and  turned  fiction  from  a  toy  into  1 
mighty  engine  ;  and  under  the  light  1 
is  brealhing  through  the  commuai^ 
either  its  reverence  for  the  old  or  tl^ 
thirst  for  the  new, — communicates  lb 
spirit  and  lessons  of  history,  uo 
the  operations  of  religious  and 
institutions,  and  defend  or  assails  i 
theories  of  education  or  moraU  by 
hibiting  them  in  life  and  action. 
poetry  of  the  age  is  equally  charact( 
istic.  It  has  a  deeper  and  more  imp 
sive  tone  than  comes  to  us  from  wh 
has  been  called  the  Augustan  age 
English  literature.  The  regular,  cL 
orate,  harmonious  strains,  which 
lighted  a  former  generation,  are  no 
accused,  I  say  not  how  justly,  of  playiq 
too  much  on  the  surface  of  nature  ; 
of  the  heart.  Men  want  and  dema 
a  more  thrilling  note,  a  poetry  whic 
pierces  beneath  the  exterior  of  life 
the  depths  of  the  soul,  and  which  la| 
open  its  mysterious  workings,  borrowifl 
from  the  whole  outward  creation  fr 
images  and  correspondences  with  whic 
to  illuminate  the  secrets  of  the  wo 
within  us.  So  keen  is  this  appetite,  th 
extravagances  of  imagination,  and  ^ 
violations  both  of  taste  and  moral  sed 
timent  are  forgiven,  when  conjoined  wid 
what  awakens  strong  emotion  ;  and  afl 
happily  the  must  stirring  is  the 
popular  poetry,  even  though  it 
from  the  desolate  soul  of  a  misanth 
and  a  libertine^  and  exhale  poison 
death. 

Now,  religion  ought  to  be  dispens 
in  accommodation  to  this  spirit  and  char- 
acter of  our  age.  Men  desire  excite- 
ment, and  religion  must  be  communi- 
cated in  a  more  exciting  form.  U  must 
be  seen  not  only  to  correspond  and  to 
be  adapted  to  tne  intellect,  but  to  fur- 
nish nutriment  and  appeals  to  the  highest 
and  profoundest  sentiments  of  our  nat- 
ure. It  must  not  be  exhibited  in  the 
dry,  pedantic  divisions  of  a  scholastic 
theology ;  nor  must  it  be  set  forth  and 
tricked  out  in  the  light  drapery  of  an 
artificial  rhetoric  in  prettinessea  of  style, 
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^  mea&ured  sentences  with  an  insipid 
ss*  and  in  the  form  of  elegantly 
eble  essays.  No  ;  it  must  come  from 
he  soul  in  the  language  of  earnest  con- 
ictioii  and  strong  feeling.  Men  will 
not  now  be  trifled  with.  They  listen 
Impatiently  to  great  subjects  treated 
rith  apathy.  They  want  a  religion 
rhich  will  take  a  strong  hold  upon  them  ; 
ad  00  system,  I  am  sure,  can  now  main- 
i  its  ground  which  wants  the  power  of 
^wakening  real  and  deep  interest  in  the 
^oul.  U  IS  objected  to  Unitarian  Chns- 
rthat  it  does  not  possess  this  heart- 
pg  energy;  and  if  so,  it  will,  and 
^more,  it  ought,  to  fall ;  for  it  does 
[>t  suit  the  spirit  of  our  times*  nor  the 
pssential  and  abiding  spirit  of  human 
ature.  Men  will  prefer  even  a  fanat- 
rism  which  is  in  earnest^  to  a  pretended 
ationality  which  leav^es  untouched  all 
he  great  springs  of  the  soul,  which 
ever  lays  a  quickening  hand  on  our  love 
nd  veneration,  our  awe  and  fear,  our 
liope  and  joy. 
It  is  obvious,  I  think,  that  the  spirit 
'  the  age,  which  demands  a  more  excit- 
ing administration  of  Christianity,  begins 
t  understood,  and  is  respontled  to  by 
Tiers.  Those  of  us  whose  memory 
ends  back  but  a  little  way^  can  see  a 
evolution  taking  place  in  this  country. 
*  The  repose  of  the  pulpit  '  has  been 
Elisturbed.  In  England,  the  Established 
burch  gives  broad  symptoms  of  awak- 
ttg ;  and  the  slumbering  incumbents  of 
state  religion,  either  roused  by  s)'m- 
athy,  or  aware  of  the  necessity  of  self- 
cc,  arc  beginning  to  exhibit  the 
of  the  freer  and  more  lealous 

around  them. 

In  such  an  age,  earnestness  should 
fiaracterize  the  ministry  ;  and  by  this 
mean  not  a  louder  voice  or  a  more 
ehement  gesture ;  I  mean  no  tricks  of 
atory ;  but  a  solemn  conviction  that 
eligion  is  a  great  concern,  and  a  solemn 
iirpose  that  its  claims  shall  be  felt  by 
Ihcrs.  To  suit  such  an  age,  a  minister 
•"mmunicale  religion  —  not  only 
t  of  reasoning  but  as  a  matter 
-.unce  —  with  that  inexpressible 
haracter  of  reality,  that  life  and  power 
rhich  accompany  truths  drawn  from  a 
Iman's  own  soul  Wc  ought  to  speak  of 
religion  as  something  which  we  ourselves 
knowr  lis  influence«,  struggles,  joys, 
iarrows»  triumphs,  sho^ild  be  delineated 
frmm  our  own  history.    The  life  and  sen- 
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sibility  which  we  would  spread  should 
be  strong  in  our  own  breasts.  This  is 
the  only  genuine,  unfailing  spring  of  an 
earnest  ministry.  Men  may  work  them- 
selves for  a  time  into  a  fervor  by  artifi- 
cial means ;  but  the  flame  is  unsteady, 
'*  a  crackling  of  thorns  "  on  a  cold  hearth ; 
and^  after  all,  it  is  hard  for  the  most  suc- 
cessful art  to  give,  even  for  a  time,  that 
soul-subduing  tone  to  the  voice,  that  air 
of  native  feeling  to  the  countenance,  and 
that  raciness  and  freshness  to  the  concep- 
tions, which  come  from  an  experimental 
conviction  of  religious  truth  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, I  would  suggest  that  the  most 
important  part  of  theological  educadon, 
even  in  this  enlightened  age,  is  not  the 
communication  of  knowledge,  essential 
as  fhat  is,  but  the  conversion  and  exalta- 
tion of  religious  knowledge  into  a  living, 
practical,  and  soul-kindling  conviction. 
Much  as  the  age  requires  intellectual 
culture  in  a  minister,  it  requires  still 
more  that  his  acquisitions  of  truth  should 
be  instinct  with  life  and  feeling ;  that  he 
should  deliver  his  message,  not  mechan- 
ically and  "  in  the  line  of  his  profession," 
but  with  the  sincerity  and  earnestness 
of  a  man  bent  on  great  effects ;  that  he 
should  speak  of  God,  of  Christ,  of  the 
dignity  and  loveliness  of  Christian  vir- 
tue, of  heaven  and  redemption,  not  as 
of  traditions  and  historical  records  about 
which  he  has  onlv  read,  but  as  of  reali- 
ties which  he  understands  and  feels  in 
the  very  depths  of  his  soul 

1 1 1.  The  present  is  an  age  of  free  and 
earnest  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  relig- 
ion, and,  consequently,  an  age  in  which 
the  extremes  of  scepticism  and  bigotry, 
and  a  multiplicity  of  sects,  and  a  diver- 
sity of  interpretations  of  the  Sacred 
Volume,  must  be  expected ;  and  these 
circumstances  of  the  times  influence  and 
modify  the  duties  of  the  ministry.  Free 
Inauiry  cannot  exist  without  generating 
a  degree  of  scepticism ;  and  against  this 
influence,  more  disastrous  than  any  error 
of  any  sect,  a  minister  is  bound  to  erect 
every'  barrier.  The  human  mind,  by  a 
natural  reaction,  is  undoubtedly  tending, 
after  its  long  vassalage,  to  licentious 
speculation.  Men  have  begun  to  send 
keen,  searching  glances  into  old  insti- 
tutions, whether  of  religion,  literature, 
or  policy;  and  have  detected  so  many 
abuses,  that  a  suspicion  of  what  is  old 
has  in  many  cases  taken  place  of  the 
veneration  for  antiquity.      Jo  such  an 
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age  Christianity  must  be  subjected  to  a 
rigid  scrutiny.  Church  establishments 
and  state  patronage  cannot  screen  it 
from  investigation;  and  its  ministers, 
far  from  being  called  to  remove  it  from 
the  bar  of  reason,  where  God  has  chosen 
that  it  should  appear,  are  only  bound 
to  see  that  its  claims  be  fairly  and  fuUv 
made  known ;  and  to  this  they  are  sol- 
emnly bound;  and,  consequently,  it  is 
one  of  their  first  duties  to  search  deeply 
and  understand  thoroughly  the  true 
foundations  and  evidences  on  which 
the  religion  stands.  Now  it  seems  to 
me,  that  just  in  proportion  as  the  human 
mind  makes  progress,  the  inward  evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  the  marks  of 
divinity  which  it  wears  on  its  own  brow, 
are  becoming  more  and  more  important. 
I  refer  to  the  evidences  which  are  drawn 
from  its  excellence,  purity,  and  happy 
influences;  from  its  adaptation  to  the 
spiritual  wants,  to  the  weakness  and 
the  greatness  of  human  nature  ;  from  the 
original  and  unborrowed  character,  the 
greatness  of  soul,  and  the  celestial  love- 
finess  of  its  Founder ;  from  its  unbound- 
ed benevolence,  corresponding  with  the 
spirit  of  the  universe;  and  from  its 
views  of  God's  parental  character  and 
purposes,  of  human  duty  and  perfection, 
and  of  a  future  state,  —  views  manifestly 
tending  to  the  exaltation  and  perpet- 
ual improvement  of  our  nature,  yet 
wholly  opposed  to  the  character  of  the 
age  in  which  they  were  unfolded.  The 
historical  and  miraculous  proofs  of 
Qiristianitv  are  indeed  essential  and 
impregnable;  but,  without  superseding 
these,  the  inward  proofs  of  which  1 
speak  are  becoming  more  and  more 
necessary,  and  exert  a  greater  powter, 
in  proportion  as  the  moral  discernment 
and  sensibilities  of  men  are  strength- 
ened and  enlarged.  And,  if  this  be 
true,  then  Christianity  is  endangered, 
and  scepticism  fortified  by  nothing  so 
much  as  by  representations  of  the  re- 
ligion whicn  sullv  its  native  lustre  and 
darken  its  inward  signatures  of  a  heav- 
enly origin;  and,  accordingly,  the  first 
ana  most  solemn  duty  of  its  ministers 
is  to  rescue  it  from  such  perversions; 
to  see  that  it  be  not  condemned  for  doc- 
trines for  which  it  is  in  no  respect  re- 
sponsible ;  and  to  vindicate  its  character 
as  eminently  a  rational  religion,  that  is, 
a  religion  consistent  with  itself,  with  the 
great  principles  of  human  nature,  with 


God's  acknowledged  attributes,  and  with 
those  indestructible  convictions  which 
spring  almost  instinctively  from  our 
moral  constitution,  and  which  grow 
stronger  and  stronger  as  the  human 
mind  is  developed.  A  professed  rev- 
elation, canying  contradiction  on  its 
front,  and  wounding  those  sentiments 
of  justice  and  goodness  which  are  the 
highest  tests  of  moral  truth,  cannot 
stand ;  and  those  who  thus  exhibit 
Christianity,  however  pure  their  aim, 
are  shaking  its  foundations  more  deeply 
than  its  open  and  inveterate  foes. 

But  free  inquiry  not  only  generates 
occasional  scepticism,  but  much  more 
a  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  be- 
lievers of  Christianity ;  and  to  this  the 
ministnr  must  have  a  special  adaptation. 
In  such  an  age  the  ministry  must  in  a 
measure  be  controversial.  In  particu- 
lar, a  minister  who,  after  serious  inves- 
tigation, attaches  himself  to  that  class 
of  Christians  to  which  we  of  this  re- 
ligious society  are  known  to  belong, 
cannot  but  feel  that  the  painful  ofiice  of 
conflict  with  other  denominations  is  laid 
upon  him;  for,  whilst  we  deny  the 
Cnristian  name  to  none  who  acknowl- 
edge Jesus  as  their  Saviour  and  Lord, 
we  do  deliberately  believe  that,  by 
many  who  confess  him,  his  religion  is 
mournfully  disfigured.  We  believe  that 
piety  at  present  is  robbed  in  no  small 
degree  of  its  singleness,  energy,  and 
happiness,  by  the  multiplication  in  the 
church  of  objects  of  supreme  worship ; 
by  the  division  of  the  One  God  into 
three  persons,  who  sustain  different  re- 
lations to  mankind ;  and  above  all,  by 
the  dishonorable  views  formed  of  the 
moral  character  and  administration  of 
the  Deity.  Errors  relating  to  God  seem 
to  us  among  the  most  pernicious  that 
can  grow  up  among  Christians  ;  for 
they  darken,  and,  in  the  strong  language 
of  Scripture,  "turn  into  blood"  the 
Sun  of  the  Spiritual  Universe.  Around 
just  views  of  the  Divine  character  all 
truths  and  all  virtues  naturally  gather  ; 
and  although  some  minds  of  native 
irrepressible  vigor  may  rise  to  great- 
ness in  spite  of  dishonorable  concep- 
tions of  God,  yet,  as  a  general  rule, 
hiunan  nature  cannot  spread  to  its  just 
and  full  proportions  under  their  appall- 
ing, enslaving,  heart-withering  control. 
\V^  discover  very  plainly,  as  we  think, 
in  the  frequent  torpor  of  the  conscience 
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aod  heart  in  regard  to  reliji^ious  obliga- 
tion, the  melancholy  influtnces  of  that 
system,  so  prevalent  among  us»  which 
robs  our  heavenly  Father  of  his  pa- 
rental attributes.  Indeed  it  seems  im- 
possible for  the  conscience,  under  such 
injurious  representations  of  the  divine 
character,  to  discharge  intelligently  its 
solemn  office  of  enforcing  love  to  God 
su  man's  highest  duty;  andt  accord- 
in^^ly,  when  religious  excitements  take 
plac^  under  this  gloomy  system,  they 
bear  the  marks  of  a  morbid  action 
much  more  than  of  a  healthy  restora- 
tive process  of  the  moral  nature. 

These    errors  a   minister  of    liberal 
views  of   Christianity  will  feel  himself 
bound  to  withstand-     But  let  me  not  be 
understood  as  if  1  would  have  the  min- 
istry given   chiefly  to  controversy,  and 
would  turn  the  pulpit  into  a  battery  for 
Ihe  perpetual  assault  of  adverse  sects, 
no.     Other   strains    than    those  of 
fare  should  predominate  in  this  sa- 
d  place.     A  minister  may  be  faithful 
trutli  without  brandishing  perpetually 
e    weapons    of    controversy.     Occa- 
al  discussions  of  disputed  doctrines 
indeed  demanded  by  the  real  with 
error  is  maintained.     But  it  he- 
mes the   preacher  to  remember  that 
lere  is  a  silent,  indirect  influence  more 
re  and   powerful   than   direct  assault 
false  opinions      The  most  effectual 
thod   oi    expelling   error   is    not   to 
it  sword  in  hand,  but  j^adually  to 
great  truths  with  which  it  cannot 
illy  coexist^  and  by  which  the  mind 
[grows  it.     Men  w no  have  been  re- 
vered from  false  systems  will  gener- 
tell  you  that  the  first  step  of  their 
iverance  was  the  admission  of  some 
iplc  which  seemed  not  to  menace 
eir  past  opinions,  but  which  prepared 
ic  mind   for  the   entrance  of  another 
another    truth,    until    they    were 
jht.  almost  without  suspecting  it, 
to   look   on   ahnost   every   doctrine   of 
religion   with   other   eyes,   and   in   an- 
other and   more  generous   light.     The 
old    superstitions    about     i^hosts    and 
ams  were  not  expelled  by  argument, 
»r  hardly  a  book  was  written  "against 
lem :  but  men  graduallv  outgrew  uiem  ; 
id  the  spectres  which  liad  haunted  the 
ferror- stricken  soul  for  ages,  fled  before 
an   improved   philosophy,   just  as  they 
were    supposed    to   vanish   before   tbe 
!ting  sun.     And  in  the  same  manner 
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the  errors  which  disfigure  Christianity* 
and  from  which  no  creed  is  free,  are  to 
yield  to  the  growth  of  the  human  mind. 
Instead  of  spending  his  strength  in  track- 
ing and  refuting  error,  let  the  minister 
who  would  serve  the  cause  of  truth  labor 
to  gain  and  diffuse  more  and  more  en- 
larged  and  lofty  views  of  our  religion, 
of  its  nature,  spirit,  and  end.  Let  him 
labor  to  separate  what  is  of  universal 
and  everlasting  application  from  the 
local  and  the  temporary ;  to  penetrate 
beneath  the  letter  to  the  spirit ;  to  de- 
tach the  primary,  essential,  and  all- 
compreliending  principles  of  Ctm'sti- 
anity  from  the  incrustations,  accidental 
associations,  and  subordinate  append- 
ages by  which  they  are  often  obscured  ; 
and  to  fix  and  establish  these  in  men's 
minds  as  the  standard  by  which  more 
partial  views  are  to  be  tried.  Let  him 
especially  set  forth  the  great  moral  pur- 
pose of  Christianity,  always  teaching 
that  Christ  came  to  deliver  from  the 
power  still  more  than  from  the  punish- 
ment of  sin ;  that  his  most  important 
operation  is  within  us ;  and  that  the 
highest  end  of  his  mission  is  the  erec- 
tion of  God's  throne  in  the  soul,  the 
inspiration  of  a  fervent  filial  piety,  —  a 
pietv  founded  in  confiding  views  of 
C  jod's  pareiilal  character,  and  manifest- 
ed in  a  charity  corresponding  to  God's 
unbounded  and  ever-active  love.  In 
addition  to  these  efforts,  let  him  strive 
to  communicate  the  just  principles  of 
interpreting  the  Scriptures,  that  men, 
reading  them  more  intelligently,  may 
read  them  with  new  interest,  and  he 
will  have  discharged  his  chief  duty  in 
relation  to  controversy. 

It  is  an  interesting  thought  that, 
through  the  influences  now  described, 
a  sensible  proj^ess  is  taking  place  in 
men's  conceptions  of  Christianity.  It 
is  a  plain  matter-of-fact  that  the  hard 
features  of  that  religious  system  which 
has  been  **  received  by  tradition  from 
our  fathers  '*  are  greatly  softened  \  and 
that  a  necessity  is  felt  by  those  who 
hold  it,  of  accommodating  their  repre- 
sentations of  it  more  and  more  to  the  im- 
proved philosophy  of  the  human  mind, 
and  to  the  undeniable  principles  of  nat- 
ural and  revealed  religion.  Uncondi- 
tional election  is  seldom  heard  of  among 
us.  The  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to 
his  posterity  is  hastening  to  join  the 
exploded  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 
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The  more  revolting  representations  of 
man's  state  by  nature  are  judiciously 
kept  out  of  sight ;  and,  what  is  of  still 
greater  importance,  preaching  is  incom- 
parably more  practical  than  formerly. 
And  all  these  changes  are  owing  not  to 
theological  controversy  so  much  as  to 
the  general  progress  ot  the  human  mind. 
This  progress  is  especially  discernible 
in  the  diminished  importance  now  as- 
cribed to  the  outward  parts  of  Christi- 
anity. Christians,  having  grown  up  to 
understand  that  their  reli^on  is  a  spirit 
and  not  a  form,  are  beginnmg  to  feel  the 
puerility  as  well  as  guilt  of  breaking 
Christ's  followers  into  factions,  on  such 
Questions  as  these,  How  much  a  bishop 
ai£Fers  from  a  presbyter.'  and.  How 
great  a  quantity  of  water  should  be 
used  in  baptism?  And,  whilst  they 
desire  to  ascertain  the  truth  in  these 
particulars,  they  look  back  on  the  un- 
charitable heat  with  which  these  and 
similar  topics  were  once  discussed  with 
something  of  the  wonder  which  they 
feel  on  recollecting  the  violence  of  the 
Papists  during  the  memorable  debate. 
Whether  the  Virgin  Mary  were  bom 
with  original  sin  ?  It  is  a  consoling  and 
delightful  thought  that  God,  who  uses 
Christianity  to  advance  civilization  and 
knowledge,  makes  use  of  this  veiy  ad- 
vancement to  bring  back  Christiamty  to 
a  purer  state,  thus  binding  together  and 
carrying  forward  by  mutual  action  the 
cause  of  knowledge  and  the  cause  of 
religion,  and  strengthening  perpetually 
their  blended  and  blessed  influences  on 
human  nature. 

IV.  The  age  is  in  manv  respects  a 
corrupt  one,  and  needs  anci  demands  in 
the  ministry  a  spirit  of  reform.  The 
age,  I  say,  is  corrupt ;  not  because  I 
consider  it  as  falling  below  the  purity 
of  past  times,  but  because  it  is  obviously 
ana  grossly  defective  when  measured  by 
die  Christian  standard  and  by  the  lights 
and  advantages  which  it  enjoys.  I  know 
nothing  to  justify  the  cry  of  modern  de- 
generacy, but  rather  incline  to  the  belief 
that  here  at  least  the  sense  of  religion 
was  never  stronger  than  at  present.  In 
comparing  different  periods  as  to  virtue 
and  piety,  regard  must  be  had  to  difiEer- 
ence  of  circumstances.  It  would  argue 
Httle  wisdom  or  candor  to  expect  the  same 
freedom  from  luxury  and  dissipation  in 
this  opulent  and  flourishing  community  as 
marked  the  first  settlement  of  our  coun- 


try, when  the  inhabitants,  scarcely  shel- 
tered from  the  elements,  and  almost 
wholly  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  the 
civilized  worid,  could  command  little 
more  than  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and 
yet  it  is  through  superficial  comparisons 
m  such  particulars  that  the  past  is  often 
magnified  at  the  expense  of  the  present. 
I  mean  not  to  strike  a  balance  between 
this  age  and  former  ones.  I  look  on 
this  age  in  the  light  of  Christianity,  as  a 
minister  ought  to  look  upon  it ;  and 
whilst  I  see  much  to  cheer  and  encour- 
age, I  see  much  to  make  a  good  man 
mourn,  and  to  stir  up  Christ's  servants 
to  prayer  and  toil.  That  our  increased 
comforts,  improved  arts,  and  overflowing 
prosperity  are  often  abused  to  licentious- 
ness; that  Christianity  is  with  multi- 
tudes a  mere  name  and  form ;  that  a 
practical  atheism,  which  ascribes  to  nat- 
ure and  fortune  the  gifts  and  operations 
of  God,  and  a  practical  infidelity,  which 
lives  and  cares  and  provides  only  for 
the  present  state,  abound  on  every  side 
of  us ;  that  much  which  is  called  moral- 
ity spring  from  a  prudent  balancing  of 
the  passions  and  a  discreet  regard  to 
worldly  interests ;  that  there  is  an  insen- 
sibility to  God  which,  if  our  own  hearts 
were  not  infected  by  it,  would  shock  and 
amaze  us ;  that  education,  instead  of 
guarding  and  rearing  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious nature  as  its  supreme  care,  often 
betrays  and  sacrifices  it  to  accomplish- 
ments and  acquisitions  which  relate  only 
to  the  present  life  ;  that  there  is  a  mourn- 
ful prevalence  of  dissoluteness  among 
the  young,  and  of  intemperance  among 
the  poor ;  that  the  very  religion  of  peace 
is  made  a  torch  of  discord  ;  and  that  the 
fires  of  uncharitableness  and  bigotry, 
fires  kindled  from  hell,  often  bum  on 
altars  consecrated  to  the  tme  God;  — 
that  such  evils  exist,  who  does  not 
know  ?  What  Christian  can  look  round 
him  and  say  that  the  state  of  society 
corresponds  to  what  men  may  and  should 
be  under  the  light  of  the  gospel,  and  in 
an  age*  of  advanced  intelligence  ?  As 
for  that  man  who,  on  surveying  the 
world,  thinks  its  condition  almost  as 
healthy  as  can  be  desired  or  hoped; 
who  sees  but  a  few  superficial  blots  on 
the  general  aspect  of  society ;  who  thinks 
the  ministry  established  tor  no  higher 
end  than  to  perpetuate  the  present  state 
of  morals  and  religion ;  whose  heart  is 
never  burdened  and  sorrow-smitten  by 
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the  tearful  doom  to  which  multitudes 
around  him  arc  thoui^htiessly  hasten- 
ing ;  —  Oh  ]  let  not  that  man  take  on 
him  the  cire  of  souls.  The  physician^ 
who  should  enter  a  hospital  to  congrat- 
ulate his  d>nng  pitients  on  their  pleas- 
ant sensadons  and  rapid  conv^alescence, 
wotdd  be  as  faithful  to  his  tru.st  as  the 
mimster  who  sees  no  deep  moral  mala- 
dies around  him.  No  man  is  fitted  to 
withstand  great  evils  with  energy  unless 
he  be  impressed  by  their  greatness.  No 
man  is  fitted  to  enter  upon  that  warfare 
with  moral  evil  to  which  the  ministry  is 
set  apart  who  Is  not  pained  and  pierced 
by  its  extent  and  woes,  —  who  does  not 
bum  to  witness  and  advance  a  great 
mora]  revolution  in  the  world. 

Am  I  told  that  **  romantic  expecta- 
tions of  great  changes  in  society  will  do 
more  harm  than  good  ;  that  the  world 
^wiU  move  along  in  its  present  course, 
"et  the  ministry  do  what  it  may  ;  that 
ire  must  take  the  present  state  as  God 
,  made  it,  and  nt)t  waste  our  strength 
useless  lamentation  for  incurable 
fevils "  }  I  hold  this  language^  though 
takes  the  name  of  philosophy*  to  be 
unwarranted  by  experience  and 
elation.  If  there  be  one  striking 
in  human  nature,  it  is  its  sus* 
Meness  of  improvement :  and  who 
tilhorized  to  say  that  the  limit  of 
firtstian  improvement  is  reached  ?  that, 
science  and  art,  intellect  and  im- 
[ination,  are  extending  their  domains, 
'  conscience  and  affections,  the  moral 
[id  religious  principles  of  our  nature* 
incapable  of  increased  power  and 
elevation  ?  Have  we  not  pledges  in 
man's  admiration  of  disinterested,  heroic 
in  his  power  of  conceiving  and 
irsting  for  unattained  heights  of  excel- 
mcc ;  and  in  the  splendor  and  sub- 
fiity  of  virtue  already  manifested  in 
:  a  few  who  **  shine  as  lights  '*  in  the 
rkness  of  past  ages,  that  man  was 
for  f>erpetual  moral  and  religious 
tss  ?  True,  the  minister  should  not 
^himself  to  romantic  anticipations  ; 
iappointment  may  deject  him.  Let 
not  expect  to  break  in  a  moment 
of  habit  which  years  have  riv- 
or  to  bring  back  to  immediate 
icy  with  God  souls  which  have 
idered  long  and  far  from  him.  This 
ii  romance  ;  but  there  is  something  to 
Jbe  dreaded  by  the  minister  more  than 
,  —  I  mean  that  frigid  lameness  of 


mind,  too  common  in  Christian  teach- 
ers, which  confounds  the  actual  and 
the  possible ;  which  cannot  burst  the 
shackles  of  custom ;  which  never  kin- 
dles at  the  thought  of  great  improve- 
ments of  human  nature ;  which  is 
satisfied  if  religion  receive  an  outward 
respect,  and  never  dreams  of  enthroning 
it  in  men's  souls  :  which  looks  on  the 
strongholds  of  sin  with  despair ;  which 
utters  by  rote  the  solemn  and  magnifi* 
cent  language  of  the  gospel,  without 
expecting  it  to  "  work  mightily  ;  *'  which 
sees  in  the  ministry  a  part  of  the  mech- 
anism of  society,  a  useful  guardian  of 
public  order,  but  never  suspects  the 
powers  with  which  it  is  armed  by  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  ministry  is  indeed  armed  with 
great  powers  for  grreat  effects.  The 
doctrines  which  Christianity  commits  to 
its  teachers  are  mighty  engines.  The 
perfect  character  of  God ;  the  tender 
and  solemn  attributes  which  belong  to 
him  as  our  Father  and  Judge  ;  his  pur- 
poses of  infinite  and  everlasting  mercy 
towards  the  human  race ;  the  character 
and  history  of  Christ ;  his  entire,  self- 
immolating  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
mankind  \  his  intimate  union  with  his 
followers  ;  his  sufferings  and  cross,  his 
resurrection,  ascension,  and  interces- 
sion ;  the  promised  aids  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  the  immortality  of  man  ;  the 
retributions  which  await  the  unrepent- 
ing,  and  the  felicities  and  glories  of 
heaven,  —  here  are  truths  able  to  move 
the  whole  soul  and  to  war  victoriously 
with  its  host  of  passions.  The  teacher 
to  whom  are  committed  the  infinite 
realities  of  the  spiritual  world,  the  sanc- 
tions of  eternity,  '*thc  powers  of  the  life 
to  come,''  has  instruments  to  work  with 
which  turn  to  feebleness  all  other  means 
of  influence.  There  is  not  heard  on 
earth  a  voice  so  powerful,  so  penetrat- 
ing, as  that  of  an  enlightened  minister, 
who,  under  the  absorbing  influence  of 
these  mighty  truths,  devotes  himself  a 
living  sacri^ce,  a  whole  burnt-offer  ing, 
to  the  cause  of  enlightening  and  saving 
his  fellow-creatures. 

No ;  there  is  no  romance  in  a  minis- 
ter's proposing  and  hoping  to  forward  a 
great  moral  revolution  on  the  earth  ;  for 
the  religion  which  he  is  appointed  to 
preach  was  intended  and  is  adapted  to 
work  deeply  and  widely,  and  to  change 
tlie  face  ol  society.     Christianity  was 
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not  ushered  into  the  world  with  such  a 
stupendous  preparation ;  it  was  not  fore- 
shown through  so  many  ages  by  enrapt- 
ured prophets ;  it  was  not  proclaimed 
so  joyfully  by  the  songs  of  angels;  it 
was  not  preached  by  such  holy  lips,  and 
sealed  by  such  precious  blood,  to  be 
only  a  pageant,  a  form,  a  sound,  a  show. 
Oh,  no.  It  has  come  from  heaven, 
with  heaven's  life  and  power,  —  come  to 
"make  all  things  new,"  to  make  "the 
wilderness  glad  and  the  desert  blos- 
som as  the  rose,"  to  break  the  stony 
heart,  to  set  free  the  guilt-burdened  and 
earth-bound  spirit,  and  to  "present  it 
faultless  before  God's  glory  with  exceed- 
ing joy."  With  courage  and  hope  be- 
coming such  a  religion,  let  the  minister 
bring  to  his  work  the  concentrated  pow- 
ers of  intellect  and  affection,  and  God, 
in  whose  cause  he  labors,  will  accom- 
pany and  crown  the  labor  with  an 
almighty  blessing. 

My  brother,  you  are  now  to  be  set 
apart  to  the  Christian  ministry.  I  bid 
you  welcome  to  its  duties,  ana  implore 
for  you  strength  to  discharge  them,  a 
long  and  prosperous  course,  increasing 
success,  and  everlasting  rewards.  I  also 
welcome  you  to  the  connection  which  is 
this  day  formed  between  you  and  myself. 
I  thank  God  for  an  associate  in  whose 
virtues  and  endowments  I  have  the 
promise  of  personal  comfort  and  relief, 
and,  still  more,  the  pledges  of  usefulness 
to  this  people.  I  have  lived  too  long  to 
expect  unmingled  good  in  this  or  in  any 
relation  of  life  ;  nor  am  I  ignorant  of  the 
difficulties  and  trials  which  are  thought 
to  attend  the  union  of  difiFerent  minds 
and  different  hands  in  the  care  of  the 
same  church.  God  grant  us  that  single- 
ness, of  purpose,  that  sincere  concern 
for  the  salvation  of  our  hearers,  which 
will  make  the  success  of  each  the  hap- 

C in  ess  of  both  !  I  know,  for  I  have 
ome,  the  anxieties  and  sufferings  which 
belong  to  the  first  years  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  and  I  beg  you  to  avail  yourself 
of  whatever  aid  my  experience  can  give 
you.  But  no  human  aid  can  lift  every 
Durden  from  your  mind ;  nor  would  the 
truest  kindness  desire  for  you  exemption 
from  the  universal  lot     May  the  aisci- 

{>line  which  awaits  you  give  purity  and 
oftiness  to  your  motives ;  give  eneigy 


and  tenderness  to  your  character,  and 
prepare  you  to  minister  to  the  wants  of 
a  tempted  and  afflicted  world,  with  that 
sympathy  and  wisdom  which  fellowship 
in  suffering  can  alone  bestow !  May 
you  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  spirit  of 
the  ministry  as  you  grow  in  years  ;  and 
when  the  voice  whicn  now  speaks  to  you 
shall  cease  to  be  heard  within  these 
walls,  may  you,  my  brother,  be  left  to 
enjoy  ana  reward  the  confidence,  to 
point  out  the  path  and  the  perils,  to  for- 
tify the  virtues,  to  animate  the  piety,  to 
comfort  the  sorrows,  to  save  the  souls 
of  this  much-loved  people  ! 

Brethren  of  this  Christian  society !  I 
rejoice  in  the  proof  which  this  day 
affords  of  your  ciesire  to  secure  the  aa- 
ministration  of  Christ's  word  and  ordi- 
nances to  yourselves  and  your  children  ; 
and  I  congratulate  you  on  the  prospects 
which  it  opens  before  you.  The  recol- 
lections which  rush  upon  my  mind  of 
your  sympathy  and  uninterrupted  kind- 
ness through  the  vicissitudes  of  my 
health  and  the  frequent  suspensions  of 
my  labors,  encourage  me  to  anticipate  for 
my  young  brother  that  kindness  and 
candor  on  which  the  happiness  of  a  min- 
ister so  much  depends.  I  cannot  ask 
for  him  sincerer  attachment  than  it  has 
been  my  lot  to  enjoy.  I  remember, 
however,  that  the  reciprocation  of  kind 
feelings  is  not  the  highest  end  of  the 
ministry ;  and,  accordingly,  my  most 
earnest  desire  and  prayer  to  God  is,  that 
with  a  new  pastor  He  may  send  you  new 
influences  of  his  Spirit,  and  that,  through 
our  joint  labors,  Christianity,  bein^  root- 
ed in  your  understandings  and  hearts, 
may  spring  up  into  a  rich  harvest  of  uni- 
versal goodness.  May  a  more  earnest 
concern  for  salvation,  and  a  thirst  for 
more  generous  improvement,  be  excited 
in  your  breasts  !  May  a  new  life  breathe 
through  the  worship  of  this  house,  and 
a  new  love  join  the  hearts  of  the  wor- 
shippers I  May  our  ministry  produce 
everlasting  fruits  ;  and  on  that  great 
day  which  will  summon  the  teacher  and 
the  taught  before  the  judement-seat  of 
Christ,  may  you,  my  much-loved  and  re- 
spected people,  be  "  our  joy  and  crown ; " 
and  may  we,  when  all  hearts  shall  be  re- 
vealed, be  seen  to  have  sought*  your  good 
with  unfeigned  and  disinterested  love  I 
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Being  Extracts  from  Observations  on  the  Proposition  for  Ificreasing 
the  Means  of  such  Education  at  the  University  in  Cambridge. 
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As  a  proposition  is  now  before  the 
public  for  increasing  the  means  of  thco- 
iogtcal  education  at  Harvard  University, 
it  IS  thought  that  a  few  observations  on 
the  sul>ject  may  be  acceptable  to  those 
who  have  not  been  able  to  ffive  to  it 
much  attention,  and  whose  aid  and  pat- 
ronage may  be  sohcited. 

rt  may  perhaps  be  asked  by  some, 
though  I  hope  the  question  willbe  con- 
fined to  a  few,  Why  ought  we  to  be  so 
solicitous  for  the  education  of  ministers  ? 
TTie  answer  is  obvious.  The  object  of 
the  ministry  is  peculiarly  important.  To 
the  Christian  minister  are  intrusted  in  a 
measure  the  dearest  atid  most  valuable 
interests  of  the  human  race.  He  is 
called  to  watch  over  the  morals  of  soci- 
ety, and  to  awaken  and  cultivate  the 
principles  of  piety  and  virtue  in  the 
hearts  of  individuals.  He  is  set  apart 
to  dispense  that  religion  which,  as  we 
believe,  came  from  God,  which  was  given 
to  reform,  exalt,  and  console  us,  and  on 
the  reception  of  which  the  happiness  of 
the  future  life  depends.  Ought  we  not 
to  be  solicitous  for  the  wise  and  effect- 
ual training  of  those  by  whom  this  relig- 
ion  is  to  be  unfolded  and  enforced,  and 
10  whose  influence  our  own  minds  and 
those  of  our  children  are  to  be  so  often 
exposed  ? 

Our  interest  in  a  minister  is  very  pe- 
culiar He  is  to  lis  what  no  other  pro- 
fessional man  can  be.  We  want  him,  not 
to  transact  our  business  and  to  receive 
a  compensation,  but  to  be  our  friend,  our 
guide,  an  inmate  in  our  families;  to  en- 
ter our  houses  in  affliction;  and  to  be 
able  to  give  us  light,  admonition,  and 
consolation,  in  suffering,  sickness,  and 
the  last  hours  of  life. 

Our  connection  with  men  of  other 
professions  is  transient  accidental,  rare. 
With  a  minister  it  is  habitual.  Once  in 
the  week,  at  least,  we  are  to  meet  him 


and  sit  under  his  instructions.  We  are 
to  give  up  our  minds  in  a  measure  to  his 
influence,  and  to  receive  from  him  im- 
pressions on  a  subject  which,  more  than 
all  others,  concerns  us,  and  with  which 
our  improvement  and  tranquillity  through 
life  and  our  future  peace  are  intimatSy 
connected. 

We  want  the  minister  of  religion  to 
address  our  understandings  with  clear- 
ness ;  to  extend  and  brighten  our  moral 
and  religious  conceptions ;  to  throw 
light  over  the  obscurities  of  the  Sacred 
Volume ;  to  assist  us  in  repelling  those 
doubts  which  sometimes  shake  our  con- 
victions of  Christian  truth  ;  and  to  es- 
tablish us  in  a  firm  and  radonal  beliet 

We  want  him  not  only  to  address  the 
understanding  with  clearness,  but,  still 
more,  to  speak  to  the  conscience  and 
heart  with  power;  to  force,  as  it  were, 
our  thoughts  from  the  world  ;  to  rouse 
us  from  die  slumbers  of  an  unreflecting 
life  ;  to  exhibit  religion  in  an  interesting 
form,  and  to  engage  our  affections  on 
the  side  of  duty.  Such  are  the  offices 
and  aids  which  we  need  from  the  Chris- 
tian minister.  Who  does  not  see  in  a 
moment  that  much  preparation  of  the 
intellect  and  heart  is  required  to  render 
him  successful  in  these  high  and  gen- 
erous labors  ? 

These  reasons  for  being  interested  in 
the  education  of  ministers  grow  out  of 
the  nature  and  importance  of  religion. 
Another  important  remark  is,  that  the 
state  of  our  country  demands  that  greater 
care  than  ever  should  be  given  to  this 
object  It  will  not  be  denied,  I  presume, 
that  this  country  is,  on  the  whole,  ad- 
vancing in  inleiiigence.  The  means  of 
improvement  are  more  liberally  and  more 
generally  afforded  to  the  young  than  in 
former  times.  A  closer  connection  sub- 
sists with  the  cultivated  minds  in  other 
countries.     A  variety  of  institutions  are 
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awakening  our  powers,  and  communicat- 
ing a  degree  of  general  knowledge  which 
was  not  formerly  diffused  among  us. 
Taste  is  more  extensively  cultivated, 
and  the  finest  productions  of  polite  lit- 
erature find  their  wajr  into  many  of  our 
families.  Now,  in  this  state  or  things, 
in  this  increasing  activity  of  intellect, 
there  is  peculiar  need  of  an  enlightened 
ministry.  Religion  should  not  be  left  to 
feeble  and  ignorant  advocates,  to  men 
of  narrow  and  unfurnished  minds.  Its 
ministers  should  be  practical  proofs  that 
it  may  be  connected  with  the  noblest 
improvements  of  the  understanding ;  and 
they  should  be  able  to  convert  into 
weapons  for  its  defence  the  discoveries 
of  philosophy  and  the  speculations  of 
^nius.  Religion  must  be  adapted,  in 
Its  mode  of  exhibition,  to  the  state  of 
society.  The  form  in  which  we  present 
it  to  the  infant  will  not  satisfy  and  in- 
terest the  advanced  understanding.  In 
the  same  manner,  if  in  a  cultivated  aee 
religious  instruction  does  not  p>artake  the 
general  elevation,  it  will  be  slighted  by 
tne  very  minds  whose  influence  it  is 
most  desirable  to  engage  on  the  side  of 
virtue  and  piety. 

I  have  observed  that  an  enlightened 
age  requires  an  enlightened  ministry. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  an  enlightened  ministry  is  a  power- 
ful agent  in  continuing  and  accelerating 
the  progress  of  light,  of  refinement,  and 
of  all  social  improvements.  The  limits 
of  this  essay  will  not  admit  the  full 
development  of  this  sentiment  I  will 
only  observe,  that  perhaps  the  most 
reflecting  men  are  not  aware  how  far  a 
society  is  indebted  for  activity  of  in- 
tellect, delicacy  of  manners,  and  the 
strength  of  all  its  institutions,  to  the 
silent,  subtile  influence  of  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  are  kept  alive  in  the 
breasts  of  multitudes  by  religious  in- 
struction. 

There  is  another  most  important  con- 
sideration for  promoting  an  enlightened 
ministry.  Religious  teachers  there  cer- 
tainlv  will  be,  of  one  description  or 
anotner ;  and  if  men  of  well-iumished 
minds  cannot  be  found  for  this  office, 
we  shall  be  overwhelmed  by  the  ignorant 
and  fanatical.  The  human  heart  is  dis- 
posed, by  its  very  nature,  to  religious 
impressions,  and  it  wants  ^idance, 
wants  direction,  wants  the  hght  and 
^^rvor  of  other  minds,  in  this  most  inter- 


esting concern.  Conscious  of  weakness, 
and  aeliehting  in  excitement,  it  will  fol- 
low the  blindest  guide  who  speaks  with 
confidence  of  his  communications  with 
God,  rather  than  advance  alone  in  the 
religious  life.  An  enlightened  ministry 
is  the  onlv  barrier  against  fanaticism. 
Remove  this,  and  popular  enthusiasts 
would  sweep  away  tne  multitude  as  with 
a  torrent,  would  operate  with  an  unre- 
sisted power  on  the  ardent  imagination 
of  youth,  and  on  the  devotional  sus- 
ceptibility of  woman,  and  would  even 
prostrate  cultivated  minds  in  which  feel- 
ing is  the  most  prominent  trait  Few 
of  us  consider  the  proneness  of  the 
human  heart  to  extravagance  and  fanat- 
icism, or  how  much  we  are  all  indebted 
for  our  safety  to  the  good  sense  and 
intellectual  and  religious  improvement 
of  ministers  of  religion. 

Ignorant  ministers  are  driven  almost 
by  necessity  to  fanaticism.  Unable  to 
interest  their  hearers  by  appeals  to  the 
understanding,  and  by  clear,  judicious, 
and  affecting  delineations  of  religion, 
they  can  only  acquire  and  maintain  the 
ascendency  which  is  so  dear  to  them  by 
inflaming  the  passions,  by  exciting  a 
distempered  and  lingovemed  sensibiRty, 
and  by  perpetuating  ignorance  and  error. 
Every  man  of  observation  must  have 
seen  melancholy  illustrations  of  this 
truth ;  and  what  an  argument  does  it 
a£Ford  in  favor  of  an  enlightened  min- 
istry! 

I*iothing  more  is  needed  to  show  the 
great  interest  which  the  community 
ought  to  feel  in  the  education  of  young 
men  for  the  ministry.  But  it  will  be 
asked.  Are  not  our  present  means  suffi- 
cient ?  Are  not  our  pulpits  filled  with 
well-furnished  and  enlightened  teachers  '^. 
Why  seek  to  obtain  additional  aids  for 
this  important  end  ?  I  answer,  first, 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  enlightened 
ministers  is  not  trained  for  our  pulpits. 
There  is  a  demand  bevond  the  supply, 
even  if  we  look  no  farther  than  this 
Commonwealth ;  and  if  we  look  through 
the  whole  country,  we  shall  see  an  im- 
mense tract  of  the  spiritual  vineyard 
uncultivated,  and  uncultivated  for  want 
of  laborers.  I  answer,  in  the  second 
place,  that  whilst  in  our  pulpits  we  have 
ministers  whose  gifts  and  endowments 
entitle  them  to  respect,  we  yet  need  and 
ought  to  possess  a  more  enlightened 
ministry.    Many  of  our  religious  teach- 
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wiU  lament  to  us  the  defidencies  of 
ireducatioQ,  will  lanieot  that  the  nar- 
of  their  circumstances  com- 
pelled them  to  too  early  ao  entrance  on 
their  work,  will  lament  that  they  were 
deprived,  by  the  imperfection  of  our 
institutions,  of  many  aids  which  the 
preparation  for  the  ministry  requires. 
We  have  indeed  many  gooa  ministers. 
But  we  ought  to  have  better.  We  may 
have  better.  But  unless  we  will  sow 
more  liberally,  we  cannot  expect  a  richer 
harvest.  The  education  of  ministers 
decides  very  much  their  future  charac- 
ter, and  where  this  ts  incomplete,  we 
roust  not  expect  to  be  blessed  with  pow- 
erful and  impressive  instruction.  The 
sum  is.  we  need  an  increase  of  the 
means  of  theological  education. 

But  it  will  be  asked.  Why  shall  we 
advance  funds  for  the  education  of  min- 
isters rather  than  of  physicians  or  law- 
yers ?  Why  are  such  peculiar  aid  and 
encouragements  needed  for  this  profes- 
sion ?  Will  not  the  demand  for  ministers 
obtain  a  supply,  just  as  the  demand  for 
every  other  species  of  talent  ?  This 
reasoning  is  founded  on  a  principle  gen- 
erally true,  that  demand  creates  a  supply ; 
but  every  general  rule  has  its  exceptions, 
and  it  is  one  o£  the  highest  offices  of 
practical  wisdom  to  discern  the  cases 
where  the  nile  fails  in  it^  applica- 
tion. 

All  reasoning  should  give  place  to 
izct.  Now  it  is  an  undeniable  tact,  that 
whilst  the  other  learned  professions  in 
our  country  are  crowded  and  overstocked, 
whilst  the  supply  vastly  surpasses  the 
demand,  the  profession  of  the  ministry 
is  corapiaratively  deserted,  and  candi- 
dates of  respectable  standing,  instead 
of  obtruding  themselves  in  crowds,  are 
often  to  be  sought  with  a  degree  of  care 
and  difficulty. 

The  reason  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  difference  l>etween  the  ministry  and 
other  professions.  Other  professions 
hold  out  the  strong  lures  of  profit  and 
dislinction.  They  appeal  to  the  ambi- 
tion, the  love  of  gain,  the  desire  of  rising 
in  the  world,  which  are  so  operative  on 
youthful  minds.  These  lures  are  not^ 
and  ought  not  to  be,  exhibited  by  the 
ministry.  This  profession  makes  its 
chief  appeal  to  the  moral  and  religious 
feelings  of  the  young  ;  and  we  all  know 
how  much  fainter  these  are  than  those 
which  I  have  previously  mentioned.   Can 


we  wonder,  then,  that  the  ministry  is  less 
crowded  ? 

I  proceed  to  another  remark.  The 
professions  of  law  and  medicine  do  not 
imperiously  demand  any  high  moral 
qualifications  in  those  who  embrace 
tnem.  A  young  man,  whose  habits  are 
not  altogether  pure,  or  whose  character 
is  marked  Ijy  levity,  may  enter  on  the 
studv  of  these  professions  without  in- 
curring the  reproach  of  impropriety  or 
inconsistency  of  conduct.  The  ministry, 
on  the  other  hand,  demands  not  merely 
unexceptionable  morals,  but  a  serious- 
ness of  mind,  and  a  propensity  to  con- 
templative and  devout  habits,  which  are 
not  the  ordinary  characteristics  of  that 
age  when  a  choice  must  be  made  of  the 
business  of  life.  On  this  account,  the 
number  of  the  young  who  are  inclined 
by  their  own  feelings,  and  advised  by 
others^  to  enter  the  ministry,  is  com- 
paratively small. 

I  am  now  led  to  another  reflection* 
growing  out  of  the  last.  The  profes- 
sion of  the  ministry  has  an  aspect  not 
inviting  to  the  young.  Youth  is  the 
periotl  of  animation  and  gayety.  But, 
to  the  hasty  observation  of  youth,  there 
is  a  gloominess,  a  solemnity,  a  painful 
self -restraint  belonging  to  the  Itie  of  a 
minister.  Even  young  men  of  pure 
morals  and  of  devotional  susceptibility 
shrink  from  an  employment  which  they 
think  will  separate  them  from  the  worlcf, 
and  impose  a  rigorous  discipline  and 
painful  circumspection.  That  path, 
which  they  would  probably  find  most 
tranquil  and  most  flowery,  seems  to 
them  beset  with  thorns.  Do  we  not 
see  many  obstructions  to  a  sufficient 
supply  of  students  of  theology  ? 

1  now  proceed  to  another  most  im- 
portant consideration.  We  have  seen 
that  a  large  number  of  young  men. 
qualified  by  their  habits  and  feelings 
lor  the  ministry,  is  not  to  be  expected. 
It  is  also  a  fact,  and  a  ver>^  decisive 
fact,  that  young  men  thus  qualified  gen- 
erally belong  to  families  whose  circum- 
stances are  confined,  and  whose  means 
of  educating  their  children  are  exceed* 
ingly  narrow.  From  this  class  of  soci- 
ety the  ministerial  profession,  as  is  well 
known,  receives  its  largest  supplies. 
Do  we  not  at  once  discover  from  this 
statement,  that  this  profession  demands 
from  the  community  peculiar  encourage- 
ment ?     Let  me   briefly  repeat  what  1 
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have  said.  From  the  nature  of  the 
ministry,  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
young  are  disposed  or  fitted  to  enter  it, 
and  of  this  number  a  considerable  part 
are  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
their  education  ;  and  yet  the  community 
has  the  highest  possible  interest  in  giv- 
ing them  the  best  education  which  the 
improvements  of  the  age  and  the  opu- 
lence of  the  country  will  admit  Is  it 
not  clear  that  there  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided liberal  funds  for  this  most  valu- 
able object  ? 

Will  it  here  be  asked,  why  the  candi- 
date for  the  ministry  cannot  borrow 
money  to  defray  the  charges  of  his 
education  ?  I  answer,  it  is  not  always 
easy  for  him  to  borrow.  Besides,  a 
debt  is  a  most  distressing  incumbrance 
to  a  man  who  has  a  prospect  of  a  salary 
80  small  that,  without  exertions  foreign 
to  his  profession,  it  will  hardly  support 
him.  Can  we  wonder  that  the  profes- 
sion is  declined,  in  preference  to  such  a 
burden  } 

Where  this  burden,  however,  is  chos- 
en, the  effect  is  unhappy,  and  the  cause 
of  religion  is  often  a  suiferer.  The 
candidate,  unwilling  to  contract  a  larger 
debt  than  is  indispensable  to  his  object, 
hurries  through  his  studies,  and  enters 
unfurnished  and  unprepared  on  the  min- 
istry. His  first  care  is,  as  it  should  be, 
to  free  himself  from  his  pecuniary  obli- 
gations ;  and  for  this  end  he  endeavors 
to  unite  some  secular  employment  with 
his  sacred  calling.  In  this  way  the 
spirit  of  study  and  of  his  profession  is 
damped.  He  forms  neghgent  habits 
in  his  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  which 
he  soon  thinks  are  justified  by  the 
wants  of  a  growing  family.  His  im- 
perfect education,  therefore,  is  never 
completed.  His  mind  remains  station- 
ary. A  meagre  library,  which  he  is  un- 
able to  enlarge,  furnishes  the  weekly 
food  for  his  flock,  who  are  forced  to 


subsist  on  an  uninteresting  repetition  of 
the  same  dull  thoughts. 

This  is  the  mebmcholy  history  of  too 
many  who  enter  the  ministry.  Few 
youn^  men  among  us  are  in  fact  suffi- 
ciently prepared,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  relie^ous  instruction  is  not  what 
it  should  be.  The  community  at  large 
cannot  perhaps  understand  how  exten- 
sive a  preparation  the  ministry  requires. 
There  is  one  idea,  however,  which  should 
teach  them  that  it  ou^ht  to  be  more 
extensive  than  that  which  is  demanded 
for  any  other  profession.  A  lawyer  and 
physician  beein  their  employment  with 
a  small  number  of  clients  or  patients, 
and  their  practice  is  confined  to  the 
least  important  cases  within  their  re- 
spective departments.  They  have  there- 
fore much  leisure  for  preparation  after 
entering  on  their  pursuits,  and  gradu- 
ally rise  into  public  notice.  Not  so  the 
minister.  He  enters  at  once  on  the 
sta£e.  All  the  duties  of  a  parish  im- 
mediately devolve  upon  him.  His  con- 
nection at  the  first  moment  extends  to 
as  large  a  number  as  he  will  ever  be 
called  to  serve.  His  station  is  at  first 
conspicuous.  He  is  literally  burdened 
and  pressed  with  duties.  The  mere 
labor  of  composing  as  many  sermons  as 
are  demanded  of  nim  is  enough  to  ex- 
haust hi^  time  and  strength.  If,  then, 
his  education  has  been  deficient,  how  is 
it  to  be  repaired  ?  Amidst  these  dis- 
advantages, can  we  wonder  that  the 
mind  loses  its  spring,  and  soon  be- 
comes satisfied  with  very  humble  pro- 
ductions ?  How  important  is  it  that  a 
eood  foundation  should  be  laid,  that  the 
Uieological  student  should  have  time  to 
accumulate  some  intellectual  treasures, 
and  that  he  should  be  trained  under 
circumstances  more  suited  to  give  him 
an  unconquerable  love  of  his  profes- 
sion, of  study,  and  of  the  cause  to  which 
he  is  devoted ! 
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CHARGE  AT  THE  ORDINATION  OF  THE  REV. 
JOHN  SULLIVAN  DWIGHT, 


1^  Pasfor  cf  the  Second  Congregational  Church   in  Northampton^ 
Massachusetts,  May  20»   1840. 


My  voung  Frfend.  —  The  Ecclesias- 
Ikal  Council,  assembled  here  to  \niuy- 
tee  yau  la  the  office  of  a  Christian 
■Mifer.  according  to  the  simple  and 
ifiectifig  rites  of  the  Congregational 
duircbcs,  have  appointed  me  to  deliver 
the  Charge  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  ex* 
pound  to  you  and  to  enforce  the  duties 
of  tJjc  sacred  office.  In  doing  this,  I 
ckim  no  right  to  dictate  to  your  faith,  I 
isk  no  passive  obedience  or  assent ;  and 
ftt  tliert!  is  an  authority  of  divine  truth, 
lad  in  proptirtion  as  a  man  is  possessed 
by  li,  he  cannot  but  speak  with  the  en- 
I  iig^ai  a  di%'ine  messenger,  and  with  the 
I  CttHcJoiisness  of  a  right  to  respectful 
^•aigteioo- 

H  J  shall  confine  myself  to  your  duties 
^r  Ita  public  teacher  of  religion  ;  not  that 
I  riit  more  private  labors  of  your  office 
I  mni  importance  ;  but  because  it  will  be 
'  laore  useful  to  enter  with  some  thor- 
QOghoess  into  a  part,  than  to  give  su- 

ecUl  notices  of  the  whole,  of  your 
lions. 
U  f »  well  to  start  with  some  compre- 
lKnsi%*e  riew  of  our  work,  be  it  what  it 
flay ;  mnd  I  therefore  begin  with  observ- 
iar  thai  the  great  idea  which  ought  to 
mom  out  in  all  preaching  is  that  of 
■Qfal  perfection.  This  is  the  very  es- 
mwDt  of  God  i  our  highest  conception 
of  tlic  divinity  being  that  of  absolute, 
iilbounde«L  eternal,  omnipotent  recti- 
Inicand  love.  Of  this  perfection,  Christ 
oihe  bright,  unsullied  image.  To  bring 
Hen  to  this  was  the  grand  purpose  of 
Us  cQiming,  teaching,  miracles,  and  cross. 
In  this  we  have  the  explanation  of  our 
present  being,  the  end  of  all  its  duties, 
temntaxions,  conflicts,  and  pains.  This 
^  m  truth,  ihe  everlasting  life,  the 
which  he  came  to  unfold  and 

^__ to  mankind     Your  fitness  for 

jmr  oCce  i»  to  be  measured  by  your 


comprehension  of  this  perfection,  by 
your  faith  in  it,  by  your  aspirations 
after  it,  by  the  power  with  which  this 
supreme  beauty  smites  and  stirs  your 
soul,  and  by  your  power  of  awakening 
the  thought  and  desire  of  it  in  the  souls 
of  others.  Your  work,  then,  is  to  preach 
the  perfect.  Preach  the  perfection  of 
God,  that  He  may  be  loved,  not  with 
passion  or  selfish  regards,  but  with  en- 
lightened, disinterested,  ever-growing 
love.  Preach  the  perfection  of  Christ 
Strive  to  seize  the  true  idea  of  his  char- 
acter, to  penetrate  the  misis  with  which 
the  errors  of  ages  have  shrouded  him, 
to  see  him  in  his  simple  majesty,  to 
trace  in  his  history  the  working  of  his 
soul,  the  peculiarity  of  his  love,  the 
grandeur  of  his  purpose.  Be  not  anx- 
fous  to  settle  his  rank  in  the  universe, 
but  to  comprehend  the  divinity  of  his 
spirit,  that  you  may  awaken  towards 
him  generous,  purifying  affections^ 
Preach  the  perfection  to  which  man 
is  called  by  Christianity.  Preach  the 
nobleness  and  beauty  of  human  virtue. 
Believe  in  man  as  destined  to  make  prog- 
ress without  end.  Help  him  to  under* 
stand  his  high  calling  as  a  Christian, 
and  to  see  God  working  within  and 
around  him  for  his  perfection.  These 
views  might  easily  be  extended,  but 
these  are  sufficient  to  show  you  the 
grandeur  of  thought  which  belongs  to 
your  profession.  Moral  perfection  is 
Its  beginning  and  end.  How  sublime 
and  awakening  the  theme  of  the  min- 
istry !  And  yet  rclipon,  in  con.seqaence 
of  its  being  so  familiar,  and  of  its  having 
been  cramped  so  long  in  human  creeds, 
shrinks  in  most  minds  into  a  small  com- 
pass»  and  wears  any  form  but  that  of 
grandeur.  You  have  seen  in  schools  the 
solar  system,  with  its  majestic  worlds, 
represented  by  circles  ot  wirt  aoid  \ja\^ 
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of  pith.  Tn  like  manner,  religion  is 
dwarfed  and  degraded.  Strive  to  think 
of  it  nobly,  justly,  vividly,  and  hold  it 
forth  as  the  sublimcst  reality. 

You  are  to  preach  the  perfect ;  and 
for  what  end?  Not  simply  that  men 
may  discern  and  admire  it.  This  is  but 
the  beginning  of  your  work.  The  great 
aim  must  be  to  stir  up  men  to  the  sol- 
emn^ stern,  invincible  puq>ose  of  doing, 
of  becoming,  what  they  acknowledge 
and  admire,  of  reali/.ing  their  conceptions 
of  the  right,  the  perfect,  the  divine. 
The  highest  oflice  of  the  ministry  is  to 
breathe  this  energ}',  this  indomitable 
force  of  will  It  is  not  enough  to  awaken 
enthusiasm  by  touching  manifestations 
of  moral  beautj%  of  Christian  greatness 
"nl  souL  Sensibility  without  moral  res- 
Aution  avails  nothing.  All  duties,  and 
especially  the  highest,  are  resisted  in  the 
breasts  of  our  hearers,  by  strong  temp- 
tations, by  the  senses,  the  passions,  by 
selfish  hopes  and  fears,  by  bad  habits 
and  sins  ;  and  unless  you  can  awaken 
energy  to  put  down  this  resistance,  you 
preacfi  in  vain.  It  is  ihe  existence  of 
this  might}-^  antagonist  force  to  virtue  in 
human  nature  which  makes  Christianity 
necessary,  which  makes  the  ministry 
necessary.  The  grand  purpose  of  all 
the  doctrines,  teachings,  promises,  in-  | 
stitutions,  and  spiritual  aids  of  our  re- 
ligion, is  to  infuse  an  all-conquering  will 
in  opposition  to  temptation,  to  bind  the 
soul  to  the  choice  and  pursuit  of  perfec- 
tion in  the  face  of  pleasure,  pain,  honor^ 
interest  loss,  and  death.  Propose  dis- 
tinctly to  yourself,  as  your  grand  work, 
the  excitement  of  this  energy  of  the 
will :  and  this  single  thought  will  do 
much  to  give  a  living  power  to  your 
preaching. 

Having  spoken  of  the  end  of  the 
Christian  teacher,  1  proceed  to  consider 
the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  accom- 
phshed.  His  great  instrument  is  the 
truth  revealed  by  God  through  Jesus 
Christ,  and  through  his  own  soul  To 
gain  this  must,  of  course,  be  the  labor 
of  his  life  ;  and  he  is  to  gain  it  chiefly 
by  study  and  by  inward  experience.  A 
minister  must  be  a  student,  — a  patient^ 
laborious  student.  There  are  those,  in- 
deed, who  seem  to  think  that  religious 
truth  comes  by  inspiration  ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  light  often  flashes  on  the 
mind  as  from  neaven.  But  inspiration 
does  not  visit  the  idle,  passive   mind. 


Wc  receive  it  in  the  use  and  faithful  use 
of  our  powers.  You  must  study,  ycm 
must  work.  Your  parish  must  contain 
no  harder  laborer  than  yourself.  To 
study  is  not  to  read,  that  we  may  know 
what  others  have  thought ;  but  to  put 
forth  the  utmost  strength  of  our  facul- 
ties for  the  acquisition  of  just,  strong, 
living  convictions  of  truth.  It  is  to  con- 
centrate the  mind ;  to  pierce  beneath 
the  apparent  and  particular,  to  the  rts^ 
and  permanent  and  universal ;  to  grap-i 
pie  with  difficulties  ;  to  separate  f;  * 
associations  and  accidental  adjuncts 
from  the  truth.  Study  human  nature 
and  the  di\ine.  Study  human  lif*'  iH3t 
you  may  penetrate  through  its 
and  endless  mutations  to  its  on^ 
prehending  design.  Study  God  s  works, 
that  amidst  their  infinite  agencies  you 
may  discern  the  one  power  and  spirit 
from  which  ali  spring.  Study,  espe- 
cially, the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  recordi 
of  God's  successive  revelations  to  the 
human  race.  Strive  to  gain  profound, 
generous,  and  fruitful  conceptions  of 
Christianity  ;  to  penetrate  into  the  tm- 
fX)rt  of  its  records  ;  to  seize  its  dtstinc- 
tive  character,  and  to  rise  above  what 
was  local,  temporary,  partial  in  CTirist's 
teaching,  to  his  universal,  all-coi 
bending  truth.  To  gain  this  kno 
of  Christianity,  vour  first  and  chi< 
sort  will  be,  of  course,  to  the  New 
Testament ;  but  remember,  that  there 
are  difiiculties  in  the  wav  of  a  just  inter- 
pretation of  this  venerable  record.  Othef 
books  are  left  to  act  on  our  miods  frecl; 
and  without  control,  to  exert  on  us  thci 
native,  genuine  infiuence  ;  but  such 
host  of  interpreters  thrust  themselvi 
between  the  sacred  volume  and  t" 
reader,    so   many  false   associations 

ideas  with   its  phraseologv  arr    ■ 

from  the  cradle,  and  long  /ami! 
so  hardened  us  to  its  most  qin^^v^.w^^: 
passages,  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  brini 
ourselves  into  near  communication  will 
a   sacred  writer   than  with   any   other. 
The    student    in    theology    must    labor i 
earnestly  to  escape  the  power  of  habil.'^ 
and  to   receive   immediate  impresstonvr 
from  the  Scriptures ;  and  when  by  hi 
efforts  he  is  able  to   catch    the   spiril 
which  had  before  lain  hid  l)eneath  the 
letter ;    to  feel  a  new  power  in  word* 
which  had  often  fallen  lifeiessly  on  his 
ear ;  to  place  himself  in  the  midst  of  the 
past,  and  thus  to  pierce  into  the  heart  ol 
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and  heart  in  re|E:ard  to  religious  obliga- 
tion, the  melancholy  influences  of  that 
system^  so  prevalent  among  us»  which 
robs  our  heavenly  Father  of  his  pa- 
rental attributes.  Indeed  it  seems  im- 
possible for  the  conscience,  under  such 
injurious  representations  of  the  divine 
character,  to  discharge  intelligently  its 
solenin  office  of  enforcing  love  to  God 
as  man's  highest  duty;  and,  accord- 
ingly, when  religious  excitements  take 
place  under  this  gloomy  system,  they 
Dear  the  marks  of  a  morbid  action 
much  more  than  of  a  healthy  restora- 
tive process  of  the  moral  nature. 

These    errors   a   minister  of    liberal 
views  of  Christianity  will  feel  himself 
bound  to  withstand.     But  let  me  not  be 
uoderstood  as  if  I  would  have  the  min- 
istry  given   chiefly  to  coniroversy,  and 
would  turn  the  pulpit  into  a  battery  for 
the  perpetual  assault  of  adverse  sects. 
Oh,  no.     Other  strains   than    those  of 
^warfare  should  predominate  in  this  sa- 
ed  place.     A  minister  may  be  faithful 
» truth  without  brandishing  perpetually 
be    weapons    of    controversy.     Occa- 
lonal  discussions  of  disputed  doctrines 
indeed  demanded  by  the  zeal  with 
ich  error  is  maintained.     But  it  be- 
omes  the   preacher  to  remember  that 
here  is  a  silent,  indirect  influence  more 
and   powerful   than  direct  assault 
false  opinions.     The  most  effectual 
of    expelling   error   is    not   to 
bit  sword  in  hand,  but  gradually  to 
]  great  truths  with  which  it  cannot 
coexist,  and  by  which  the  mind 
_  ows  it.     Men  who  have  been  re- 
^vcred  from  false  systems  will  gener- 
lly  tell  you  that  the  first  step  of  their 
liverance  was  the  admission  of  some 
inciple  which  seemed  not  to  menace 
their  past  opinions,  but  which  prepared 
the  mind   for  the   entrance  of  another 
nd    another    truth,    until    they    were 
9ught,  almost  without  suspecting  it, 
look   on   almost   every   doctrine   of 
eligion    with   other    eyes,    and   in    an- 
ther and   more  generous  light.     The 
|Id    superstitions    about     ghosts    and 
earns  were  not  expelled  by  argument, 
ar  hardly  a  book  was  written  against 
hem  ;  but  men  gradually  outgrew  them  ; 
[id  the  spectres  which  had  haunted  the 
'^or-s  trie  ken  soul  for  ages,  fled  before 
improved   philosophy,  just  as  they 
ere    supposed    to   vanish   before  the 
rising  sun.     And  in  the  same  manner 


the  errors  which  disfigure  Christianity, 
and  from  which  no  creed  is  free,  are  to 
yield  to  the  growth  of  the  human  mind. 
Instead  of  spending  his  strength  in  track- 
ing and  refuting  error,  let  the  minister 
who  would  serve  the  cause  of  truth  labor 
to  gain  and  diffuse  more  and  more  en- 
larjjed  and  lofty  views  of  our  religion, 
of  Its  nature,  spirit,  and  end.  Let  him 
labor  to  separate  what  is  of  universal 
and  everlasting  application  from  the 
local  and  the  temporary  ;  to  penetrate 
beneath  the  letter  to  the  spirit ;  to  de- 
tach the  primary,  essential,  and  all- 
comprehending  principles  of  Christi* 
anity  from  the  incrustations,  accidental 
associations,  and  subordinate  append- 
ages by  which  they  are  often  obscured  ; 
and  to  fix  and  establish  these  in  men's 
minds  as  the  standard  by  which  more 
partial  views  are  to  be  tried  Let  him 
especially  set  forth  the  great  moral  pur- 
pose of  Christianity,  always  teaching 
that  Christ  came  to  deUver  from  the 
power  still  more  than  from  the  punish- 
ment of  sin ;  that  his  most  important 
operation  is  within  us ;  and  that  the 
highest  end  of  his  mission  is  the  erec- 
tion of  God's  throne  in  the  soul^  the 
inspiration  of  a  fcrv^cnt  filial  piety,  —  a 
piety  founded  in  confiding  views  of 
(iods  pirental  character,  and  manifest- 
ed in  a  charity  corresponding  to  God's 
unbounded  and  ever-active  love.  In 
addition  to  these  efforts,  let  him  strive 
to  communicate  tlic  just  principles  of 
interpreting  the  Scriptures,  that  men, 
reading  them  more  intelligently,  may 
read  tnem  with  new  interest,  and  he 
will  have  discharged  his  chief  duty  in 
relation  to  controversy. 

It  is  an  interesting  thought  that, 
through  the  influences  now  described, 
a  sensible  progress  is  taking  place  in 
men-s  conceptions  of  Christianity.  It 
if*  a  plain  mitter-of-fact  that  the  hard 
features  of  that  religious  system  which 
has  been  **  received  by  tradition  from 
our  fathers  "  arc  greatly  softened  ;  and 
that  a  necessity'  is  felt  by  those  who 
hold  it,  of  accommodating  their  repre- 
sentations of  it  more  and  more  to  the  im- 
proved philosophy  of  the  human  mind, 
and  to  the  undeniable  principles  of  nat- 
ural and  revealed  religion.  Uncondi- 
tional election  is  seldom  heard  of  among 
us.  The  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to 
his  posterity  is  hastening  to  join  the 
exploded  doctrine  of  tran substantiation. 
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lions  of  duty.  This  is  the  highest  in- 
spiration, surpassing  that  of  prophets  ; 
for  the  ancient  prophet  comprehended 
but  imperfectly  the  revelation  with  which 
he  was  charged,  and  sometimes  shrank 
from  communicating  it  to  the  world. 
Christian  truth  will  never  become  your 
own  until  something  congenial  with  it  is 
unfolded  in  your  own  soul.  We  learn 
the  Di\inity  through  a  divine  principle 
within  ourselves.  We  learn  the  majesty 
and  happiness  of  virtue  by  conscious- 
ness, by  experience,  by  giving  up  all  to 
virtue,  and  in  no  other  way.  Disinter- 
ested, impartial  love  is  the  perfection  of 
the  intellect  as  well  as  of  the  heart* 
Without  it,  thought  is  barren  and  super- 
ficial, clinging  to  things  narrow,  selfish, 
and  earthly*  This  love  gave  being, 
unity,  harmony  to  the  universe,  and  is 
the  only  light  m  which  the  universe  can 
be  reacL  Preach  from  this  highest  in- 
spiration, and  you  will  preach  with 
power.  Without  this  inward  experi- 
ence, intellect,  imagination,  passion, 
rhetoric,  genius,  may  daz/le,  and  be 
rapturously  praised  and  adniired*  but 
they  cannot  reach  the  depths  of  the 
human  soul.  Watch,  then,  over  your 
own  spiritual  life  ;  be  what  you  preach  ; 
know  by  consciousness  what  you  incul- 
cate. Remember  that  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  enforcing  any  Christian  virtue 
is  to  bring  it  into  vigorous  action  in  your 
own  breast.  Let  the  thirst  for  perfec- 
tion grow  up  in  vou  into  a  holy  enthusi- 
asm, and  you  will  have  taken  the  most 
cfifectual  step  towards  perfecting  them 
that  hear  you. 

I  have  now  spoken  of  the  two  princi- 
pal means  of  obtaining  Christian  truth  ; 
they  are  study  and  inward  experience. 
Having  thus  sought  the  truth,  how  shall 
it  be  communicated?  A  few  sugges- 
tions only  can  be  made,  I  exhort  you^ 
first,  to  communicate  it  with  all  possible 
plainness  and  simplicity.  Put  confi- 
dence in  the  power  of  pure,  unsophisti- 
cated truth.  Do  not  disguise  or  distort 
it,  or  overlay  it  with  ornaments  or  false 
colors,  to  make  it  more  effectual.  Bring 
it  out  in  its  native  shape  and  hues, 
and,  if  possible  in  noonday  brightness- 
Beware  of  ambiguous  words,  of  cant, 
of  vague  abstractions,  of  new-fangled 
phrases,  of  ingenious  subtilties.  Es- 
pecially exaggerate  nothing  for  effect, — 
that  most  common  sin  of  the  pulpit  Be 
mWrng  to  disappoint  your  hearers,  to  be 


lights^ 
moini^l 
oIvetfH 


unimpressive,  to  seem  cold,  ruther  than 
to  **o'erstcp  the  modesty  *'  of  truth.  In 
the  long  run.  nothing  is  so  strong  as 
simplicity.  Do  not,  to  be  striking,  dress 
up  truth  in  paradoxes.  Do  not  make  it 
virtually  falsehood,  by  throwing  it  oiiti 
without  just  modification  and  restraint 
Do  not  destroy  its  fair  proportions  by 
extravagance-  U ndoubtedly  strong  emo- 
tion often  breaks  out  in  hyperboles,  li 
cannot  stop  to  weigh  its  words  ;  and  thii 
free,  bold  language  of  nature  I  do  not 
mean  to  condemn  ;  for  this,  even  when 
most  daring,  is  simple  and  intelligible. 
I  would  caution  you,  not  against  nature, 
but  against  artificial  processes,  against 
distrust  of  simple  truth,  against  strain- 
ing for  effect,  against  efforts  to  startle 
or  dazzle  the  hearer,  against  the  quack- 
ery which  would  pass  off  old  thoughts 
for  new,  or  common  thoughts  for 
than  their  worth,  by  means  of  invo! 
or  ambitious  phraseology.  Prefer  the 
true  to  the  dazzling,  the  steady  sunlight 
to  the  meteor  Truth  is  the  power  which 
is  to  conquer  the  world  ;  and  you  cannot 
toil  too  much  to  give  clear  perceptions 
of  it,  I  may  seem  to  waste  words  on  so 
plain  a  point ;  but  I  apprehend  that  few 
ministers  understand  the  importance  of 
helping  men  to  see  religious  truth  dis- 
tinctly. No  truth,  1  fear,  is  so  fa.intiy 
apprehended.  On  the  subject  of  relig- 
ion, most  men  walk  in  a  mist.  The 
words  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  preacher 
convey  to  multitudes  no  definite  import. 
Theology,  being  generally  taught  with- 
out metnod,  anaas  a  matter  of  authoritVi 
and  before  the  mind  can  comprehend  \x^ 
is  too  often  the  darkest  and  most  con- 
fused of  all  the  subjects  of  thought. 
How  little  distinct  comprehension  Is 
carried  away  by  multitudes  from  out 
most  important  discourses  !  My  brother, 
help  men  to  see,  Christianity  was  called 
light,  and  you  will  be  its  worthy  teacher 
only  by  being,  like  its  first  ministers,  a 
"light  of  the  world.'*  It  is  a  common 
error  that,  to  avoid  dulncss,  — ^thc  most 
unpardonable  sin  of  the  pulpit,  —  the 
preacher  can  find  more  effectual  means 
than  the  clear  expression  of  sizni^e 
truth.  Accordingly,  some  have  recourae 
to  cnide  novelties  ;  some  to  mysticism, 
as  if  truth,  to  be  imposing,  must  be  en- 
throned in  clouds  ;  some  to  vehemence  ; 
some  to  strong  utterance  of  feeling.  Of 
course,  I  would  say  nothing  in  dispar- 
agement of  feeling ;  but  I  am  siitisSS^d 
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the  learful  doom  to  which  mokitudcs 
around  him  arc  thoughtlessly  hasten- 
ing :  —  Oh  !  let  not  that  man  take  on 
him  the  care  of  souls.  The  plmician, 
who  'sIkhiM  f'nter  a  huspiLiS  to  con^prat- 
ulatc  4  patients  on  their  pleas- 

ant -  IS  and  rapid  con\'alescence, 

would  be  as  faithful  to  his  trust  as  the 
minister  who  sees  no  deep  moral  mala- 
dies around  him.  No  man  is  fitted  to 
withstand  great  evils  with  energy  unless 
he  be  impressed  by  their  greatness.  No 
man  is  fitted  to  enter  upon  that  warfare 
with  moral  evil  to  which  the  ministry  is 
set  apart  who  is  not  pained  and  pierced 
by  its  extent  and  woes,  —  who  does  not 
bum  to  witness  and  advance  a  great 
moral  revolution  in  the  world. 

Am  I  told  that  "romantic  expecta* 
tions  of  great  changes  in  society  will  do 
more  harm  than  good  ;  that  the  world 
will  move  along  in  its  present  course, 
let  the  ministry  do  what  it  may ;  that 
^  roust  take  ifve  present  state  as  God 
Has  mide  it,  and  not  waste  our  strength 
useless  lamentation  for  incurable 
11a*'?  I  hold  this  language,  though 
takes  the  name  of  philosophy,  to  be 
rholly  unwarranted  by  expencnce  and 
evelation.  If  there  be  one  striking 
:i  human  nature,  it  is  its  sus- 
ss  of  impn>vement ;  and  who 
►n/.ed  to  say  that  the  limit  of 
istian  improvement  is  reached  ?  that, 
science  and  art,  intellect  and  im- 
[ination,  arc  extending  their  domains, 
conscience  and  affections,  the  moral 
nd  religious  principles  of  our  nature, 
incapable  of  increased  power  and 
Jevation  ?  Have  we  not  pledges  in 
lianas  admiration  of  disinterested,  heroic 
&ve ;  in  his  power  of  conceiving  and 
Wrsting  for  unattained  heights  of  excel- 
nee ;  and  in  the  splendor  and  sub- 
nity  of  virtue  already  manifested  in 
ot  a  few  who  '^  shine  as  lights  ''  in  the 
i^rkness  of  past  ages,  that  man  was 
iftted  for  perpetual  moral  and  religious 
MS  ?  True,  the  minister  should  not 
k  himself  to  romantic  anticipations  ; 
ippointmeni  may  deject  him.  Let 
[>t  expect  to  break  in  a  moment 
11  ns  of  habit  which  years  have  riv- 
or  to  bring  back  to  immediate 
btimacy  with  God  souls  which  have 
ndered  long  and  far  from  him.  This 
is  romance  ;  but  there  is  something  to 

dreaded  by  the  minister  more  than  | 
%i&,  —  I  mean  that  frigid  tameness  of 


mind,  too  common  in  Christian  teach- 
ers, which  confounds  the  actual  and 
the  possible ;  which  cannot  burst  the 
shackles  of  custom  t  which  never  kin- 
dles at  the  thought  of  great  improve- 
ments of  human  nature ;  which  is 
satisfied  if  religion  receive  an  outward 
respect,  and  never  dreams  of  enthroning 
it  in  men  s  souls  ;  which  looks  on  the 
strongholds  of  sin  with  despair;  which 
utters  by  rote  the  solemn  and  magnifi- 
cent language  of  the  gospel^  without 
expecting  it  to  '*  work  mightily  \  "  which 
sees  in  the  ministry  a  part  of  the  mech- 
anism of  society,  a  useful  guardian  of 
public  order,  but  never  suspects  the 
powers  with  which  it  is  armed  by  Chris- 
tianity, 

The  ministry  is  indeed  armed  with 
great  powers  for  great  effects.  The 
doctrines  which  Christianity  commits  to 
its  teachers  are  mighty  engines.  The 
perfect  character  of  God  •.  the  tender 
and  solemn  attributes  which  belong  to 
him  as  our  Father  and  Judge ;  his  pur- 
poses of  infinite  and  everlasting  mercy 
towards  the  human  race ;  the  c)>aracter 
and  history  of  Christ ;  his  entire,  self- 
I  immolating  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
I  mankind  *,  his  intimate  union  with  his 
followers  ;  his  sufferings  and  cross,  his 
resurrection,  ascension,  and  interces- 
sion ;  the  promised  aids  of  tlTC  Holy 
Spirit ;  the  immortality  of  man ;  the 
retributions  which  await  the  unrepent- 
ing,  and  the  felicities  and  glories  of 
hea\^n,  —  here  are  truths  able  to  move 
the  whole  soul  and  to  war  victoriously 
w^ith  its  host  of  passions.  The  teacheV 
to  whom  are  committed  the  infinite 
realities  of  the  spiritual  world,  the  sanc- 
tions of  eternity,  **  the  powers  of  the  life 
to  come,**  has  instruments  to  work  with 
which  turn  to  feebleness  all  other  means 
of  influence-  There  is  not  heard  on 
earth  a  voice  so  powerful,  so  pienetrat* 
ing,  as  that  of  an  enlightened  minister, 
who,  under  the  absorbing  influence  of 
these  mighty  truths,  devotes  himself  a 
living  sacrifice,  a  whole  bumt-offering, 
to  the  cause  of  enlightening  and  saving 
his  fellow -creatures. 

No ;  there  is  no  romance  in  a  minis- 
ter's proposing  and  hoping  to  forward  a 
great  moral  revolution  on  the  earth  ;  for 
the  religion  which  he  is  appointed  to 
preach  was  intended  and  is  adapted  to 
work  deeply  and  widely,  and  to  change 
the  face  ol  society.    Christianity  was 
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ways  speak  in  love.  Let  not  earnestness 
be  a  cover  for  anger,  or  for  a  spirit  of 
menace  and  dictation.  Always  speak 
as  a  brother.  With  the  boldest,  stern- 
est, most  scornful,  most  indignant  re> 
proofs  of  baseness  and  crime,  let  the 
spirft  of  humanity,  of  sorrowful  concern 
be  blended.  In  too  much  of  the  zeal  of 
the  pulpit  there  is  a  hardness,  unfeel- 
ingness,  inhumanity,  more  intolerable 
to  a  good  mind  than  sleepy  dulness  or 
icy  indifference, 

I  have  said,  preach  plainly  and  preach 
earnestly  ;  I  now  say,  preach  with  moral 
courage.  Fear  no  man,  hich  or  low, 
rich  or  poor,  taueht  or  untauglit.  Honor 
all  men  ;  love  aJl  men ;  but  fear  none. 
Speak  what  you  account  great  truths 
frankly,  strongly,  boldly.  Do  not  spoil 
them  of  life  to  avoid  offence.  Do  not 
seek  to  propitiate  passion  and  prejudice 
by  compromise  and  concession.  Beware 
01  the  sophistr)^  which  reconciles  the 
conscience  to  the  suppression,  or  vague, 
lifeless  utterance  of  unpopular  truth. 
Do  not  wink  at  wrong  deeds  or  unholy 
prejudices,  because  sheltered  by  custom 
or  respected  names.  Let  your  words 
breathe  a  heroic  valor.  You  are  bound 
indeed  to  listen  candidly  and  respect- 
fully to  whatever  objections  may  be 
urged  against  your  views  of  truth  and 
duty.  You  must  also  take  heed  lest 
you  baptize  your  rash,  crude  notions, 
your  hereditary  or  sectarian  opinions, 
with  the  name  of  Christian  doctrine. 
But  having  deliberately,  conscientiously 
sought  the  truth,  abide  by  your  con- 
viction at  all  hazards.  ^Jcver  shrink 
from  speaking  your  mind  through  dread 
of  reproach.  Wait  not  to  be  backed  by 
numbers.  W^ait  not  till  you  are  sure  of 
an  echo  from  a  crowd.  The  fewer  the 
voices  on  the  side  of  truth,  the  more 
distinct  and  strong  must  be  your  own. 
Put  faith  in  truth  as  mightier  than  error, 
prejudice,  or  passion,  and  be  ready  to 
take  a  place  among  its  martyrs.  Feel 
that  truth  is  not  a  local,  temporary  in- 
fluence, but  immutable,  everlasting,  the 
aame  in  all  worlds,  one  with  Goct  stnd 
armed  with  his  omnipotence.  Courage 
even  on  the  side  of  error  is  power. 
How  must  it  prove  on  the  side  of  truth  I 
A  minister  speaking  not  from  selfish 
calculation,  but  giving  out  his  mind  in 
godly  sincerity,  uttering  his  convictions 
in  natural  tones,  and  Sways  faithful  to 
the  Ji^ht  which  he  has  received,  however 


he  may  give  occasional  ofiTeoce,  will 

speak  in  vain ;  he  will  have  an  ally 
the  moral  sense,  the  principle  ol  jusd< 
the  reverence  for  virtue,  which  is  nr 
wholly  extinguished  in  the  human 

You  are  peculiarly  called  to  cherish 
moral  courage,  because  it  is  not  the 
virtue  of  our  times  and  country,  and 
because  ministers  are  especially  tempted 
to  moral  weakness.  The  Protesi 
minister,  mixing  freely  with  socii 
sustaining  all  its  relations,  and  de] 
ing  on  opinion  for  bread,  has  slroi 
inducemenls  to  make  a  compromise  wii 
the  world.  Is  there  not  reason  to  i\ 
that,  under  these  influences,  religion 
the  world  often  shake  hands  }  Is  th( 
not  a  secret  understanding  that  the 
istry,  while  it  condemns  sm  in  the 
must  touch  gently  the  prejudices, 
and  abuses  which  the  community 
taken  under  its  wing  ?  Is  not  preachii 
often  disarmed  by  this  silent,  al: 
unconscious,  concession  to  the  wori( 
Whether  a  ministry  sustained  as  it 
is  can  be  morally  free,  is  a  problem 
to  be  solved.  If  not,  the  minister  mi 
now,  as  of  uld,  leave  all  for  Christ,  lool 
ing  solely  for  aid  to  those,  however  f< 
or  poor,  who  share  his  own  deep  intci 
in  the  Christian  cause.  Better 
your  bread  with  the  sweat  of  your  brow, 
than  part  with  moral  freedom. 

It  IS  natural  that  you  should  desire 
win  the  affection  of  your  people ; 
beware   lest   this   interfere  with 
courage.     There  is  always  danger 
dignity  and  force  of  character  in  aiming 
to  win  the  hearts  of  others.     Dear  aft 
affection  is,  we  must  be  able  to  reooi 
it,  to  live  without  sympathy,  to  foi 
this  man's  confidence  and  that 
friendship  by  speaking  truth,     I 
you  to  prize  respect  more  than  zS\ 
Respect,  gradually  won  by  faith' 
to  princijSe,  is  more  unwavering; 
personal  attachment,  and  secures 
intelligent  attention  to  preaching, 
are  indeed  told  that  truth  is  never 
effectual  as  from  the  lips  of  him  wb 
we  love.     But  it  is  to  be  desired  th; 
truth   should  be  received  for  its  o' 
sake,  that  it  should  have  its  root  in 
hearer's  reason  and  conscience,  and  q( 
in  the  partiality  of  friendship,     I  wii 
for  you  the  love  of  this  congregatioi 
but  still  more  that  they  may  reverr" 

Jfou  as  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  hui 
ove  and  honor  to  principle  and  trutb. 
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Hitherto  1  have  guarded  you  against 
juseliish  fear.      There  is  a  more  refined 

"ear,  to  which  ingenuous  minds  are  liable. 
I  refer  to  the  apprehension  which  springs 

•om  a  consciousness  of  inferiority  and 
Jnability,  This  often  disheartens  the 
minister,  subdues  his  voice,  tames  his 
countenance,  dims  the  eye,  throws  an 
air  of  constraint  over  his  form  and  mo- 
ftions,  locks  up  his  soul,  suffering  no 
sensibility  to  gush  out,  no  quickening 
communication  to  be  estabHshed  be- 
tween his  own  and  other  souls.  To 
defend  yourself  from  this  fear,  impress 
yourself  deeply  with  the  divine  original 
and  the  infinite  dignity  of  the  religion 
you  are  to  preach.  You  will,  indeed, 
often  stand  before  your  superiors  in  age 
and  acquisitions.  But  do  not  fean  Re- 
member that  you  are  preaching  a  religion, 
"n  the  presence  of  which  all  human  wis- 

lorn  ought  to  be  humble,  and  that  you 
e  teaching  a  virtue  which    ought   to 

itrike  a  conviction  of  deep  deficiency 

nto  the  most  improved,  and  by  which 

"  ic  most  gifted  and  powerful  are  soon 
be  judged.     In  the  contemplation  of 

the  majesty  of  Christian  truth,  of  the 
work  which  it  is  appointed  to  accom- 
plish, and  of  the  omnipotence  by  which 
It  is  sustained,  you  should  forget  your* 
acli;  you  should  forget  the  world's 
ephemeral  dignities,  and  speak  with  the 
iiati\e,  unaffected  authority  of  a  witness 
to  immortal  verities,  of  a  messenger  of 
the  Most  High. 

I  am  aware  that  what  has  been  said 
to  encourage  a  spirit  of  fearlessness  and 
independence  is  liable  to  abuse.  There 
are  those  who  confound  moral  courage 
with  defiance  of  established  opinion,  and 
~  ristian  independence  with  an  over- 
cening  fondness  for  their  own  conceits. 
I  trust  to  your  humility  and  soundness 
oi  mind  for  a  sober  construction  of  my 
counsels.  I  trust  you  will  feel  such  a 
respect  for  past  times,  and  for  the  ma.\' 
uns  and  institutions  of  the  society  to 
which  you  belong,  as  will  induce  vou  to 
weigh  cautiously  and  with  self-distrust 
whatever  peculiar  views  spring  up  in 
your  mind.  You  are  too  wise  to  bolt 
&om  the  beaten  path,  in  order  to  prove 
that  you  do  not  tamely  follow  others' 
»tepB ;  too  wise  to  be  lawless,  that  you 
may  escape  the  reproach  of  servility. 
The  authority  of  usage  is  a  wholesome 
restraint  on  the  freaks,  follies,  and  rash 
experiments  of  youth  and  inexperience. 


\  But  usage  must  not  restrain  the  intellect 
and  heart.  Whilst  deferring  to  the  rules 
which  society  has  settled,  you  must  still 
act  from  your  own  convictions.  Y'ou 
must  stand  out  as  an  individual,  and  not 
be  melted  in  the  common  mass.  Whilst 
you  honor  antiquity,  you  must  re  mem- 
oer  that  the  past  has  not  done  and  could 
not  do  the  work  of  the  present ;  that  in 
religion,  as  in  all  things,  progress  is  the 
law  and  happiness  of  the  race  ;  that  our 
own  time  has  its  task,  and  has  wants 
which  the  provisions  of  earlier  rimes 
cannot  satisfy.  Remember,  too,  that 
each  man  has  his  own  way  of  working, 
and  can  work  powerfully  \tx  no  other, 
and  do  not  anxiously  ana  timidly  model 
yourself  after  those  whom  you  admire. 
To  escape  the  sin  of  presumption,  do 
not  be  mechanical.  To  escape  ecccn- 
tricity,  do  not  shut  your  eyes  on  what 
is  peculiar  in  your  lot,  and  fear  to  meet 
it  by  peculiar  efforts.  The  minister  too 
often  sj>eaks  feebly,  because  his  voice 
is  only  the  echo  of  echoes,  because  he 
dares  not  trust  to  the  inspirations  of  his 
own  soul.  To  conclude  this  head,  —  be 
humble,  be  modest,  but  be  not  weak. 
Fear  God  and  not  man*  Respect  your 
deliberately  consulted  conscience.  This 
encrgj)'  of  spirit  will  give  a  greater  power 
to  your  mtnistr>^  than  all  the  calculations 
of  selfish  pnirfence  or  ail  the  compro- 
mises of  selfish  fear. 

My  brother,  one  exhortation  more. 
Feel  the  greatness  of  your  office.  Let 
not  its  humble  exterior,  or  the  opinion 
of  the  world,  or  its  frequent  inefficacy, 
hide  from  you  its  unspeakable  dignity. 
Regard  it  as  the  highest  human  voca- 
tion, as  greater  than  thrones,  or  any 
other  distinctions  which  relate  merely 
to  the  present  life.  The  noblest  work 
on  earth,  or  in  heaven,  is  to  act  on  the 
soul  ;  to  inspire  it  with  wisdom  and 
magnanimity*  with  reverence  for  God, 
and  love  towards  man.  This  is  the 
highest  function  of  sages  and  inspired 
poets,  and  also  of  statesmen  worthy  of 
the  name,  who  comprehend  that  a  na- 
tion's greatness  is  to  be  laid  in  its  soul. 
Glory  in  your  office,  P'eel  that  it  asso- 
ciates you  with  the  elect  of  past  ages, 
with  Jesus  Christ,  and  apo.stles,  and 
confessors,  and  martyrs,  and  reformers ; 
with  all  who  have  toiled  and  suffered 
to  raise  men  to  intelligence  and  moral 
jgrcatness ;  and  let  the  consciousness 
of  this  spiritual  brotherhood  fortify  you 
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have  said.  From  the  nature  of  the 
ministry,  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
young  are  disposed  or  fitted  to  enter  it, 
and  of  this  number  a  considerable  part 
are  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
their  education  ;  and  yet  the  community 
has  the  highest  possible  interest  in  giv- 
ing them  the  best  education  which  the 
improvements  of  the  age  and  the  opu- 
lence of  the  country  will  admit  Is  it 
not  clear  that  there  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided liberal  funds  for  this  most  Su- 
able object  ? 

Will  it  here  be  asked,  why  the  candi- 
date for  the  ministry  cannot  borrow 
money  to  defray  the  charges  of  his 
education  ?  I  answer,  it  is  not  always 
easy  for  him  to  borrow.  Besides,  a 
debt  is  a  most  distressing  incumbrance 
to  a  man  who  has  a  prospect  of  a  salary 
so  small  that,  without  exertions  foreign 
to  his  profession,  it  will  hardly  support 
him.  Can  we  wonder  that  the  profes- 
sion is  declined,  in  preference  to  such  a 
burden  ? 

Where  this  burden,  however,  is  chos- 
en, the  effect  is  unhappy,  and  the  cause 
of  religion  is  often  a  sufferer.  The 
candidate,  unwilling  to  contract  a  larger 
debt  than  is  indispensable  to  his  object, 
hurries  through  his  studies,  and  enters 
unfurnished  and  unprepared  on  the  min- 
istry. His  first  care  is,  as  it  should  be, 
to  n-ee  himself  from  his  pecuniary  obli- 
gations ;  and  for  this  end  he  endeavors 
to  unite  some  secular  employment  with 
his  sacred  calling.  In  this  way  the 
spirit  of  study  and  of  his  profession  is 
damped.  He  forms  negligent  habits 
in  his  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  which 
he  soon  thinks  are  justified  by  the 
wants  of  a  growing  family.  His  im- 
perfect education,  therefore,  is  never 
completed.  His  mind  remains  station- 
ary. A  meagre  library,  which  he  is  un- 
able to  enlarge,  furnishes  the  weekly 
food  for  his  nock,  who  are  forced  to 


subsist  on  an  uninteresting  repetition  of 
the  same  dull  thoughts. 

This  is  the  mekmcholy  history  of  too 
many  who  enter  the  ministry.  Few 
youn^  men  among  us  are  in  fact  suffi- 
ciently prepared,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  relidous  instruction  is  not  what 
it  should  be.  The  community  at  large 
cannot  perhaps  understand  how  exten- 
sive a  preparation  the  ministry  requires. 
There  is  one  idea,  however,  which  should 
teach  them  that  it  ou^ht  to  be  more 
extensive  than  that  which  is  demanded 
for  any  other  profession.  A  lawyer  and 
physician  beein  their  employment  with 
a  small  number  of  clients  or  patients, 
and  their  practice  is  confined  to  the 
least  important  cases  within  their  re- 
spective departments.  They  have  there- 
fore much  leisure  for  preparation  after 
entering  on  their  pursuits,  and  gradu- 
ally rise  into  public  notice.  Not  so  the 
minister.  He  enters  at  once  on  the 
sta£e.  All  the  duties  of  a  parish  im- 
mediately devolve  upon  him.  His  con- 
nection at  the  first  moment  extends  to 
as  large  a  number  as  he  will  ever  be 
called  to  serve.  His  station  is  at  first 
conspicuous.  He  is  literally  burdened 
and  pressed  with  duties.  The  mere 
labor  of  composing  as  many  sermons  as 
are  demanded  of  nim  is  enough  to  ex- 
haust hi^  time  and  strength.  If,  then, 
his  education  has  been  deficient,  how  is 
it  to  be  repaired  }  Amidst  these  dis- 
advantages, can  we  wonder  that  the 
mind  loses  its  spring,  and  soon  be- 
comes satisfied  with  very  humble  pro- 
ductions ?  How  important  is  it  that  a 
ffood  foundation  should  be  laid,  that  the 
geological  student  should  have  time  to 
accumulate  some  intellectual  treasures, 
and  that  he  should  be  trained  under 
circumstances  more  suited  to  give  him 
an  unconquerable  love  of  his  profes- 
sion, of  study,  and  of  the  cause  to  which 
he  is  devoted ! 
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CHARGE  AT  THE  ORDINATION  OF  THE  REV. 
JOHN  SULLIVAN  DWIGHT,        | 

As  Pastor  of  th£  Second  Congregational  Church   in  Northampton^ 


Massachusetts,  May  20,   1840, 


My  young  Friend,  —  The  Ecclesias- 
tical Council,  assembled  here  to  intro- 
duce  you  to  the  office  of  a  Christian 
minister,  according  to  the  simpk  and 
iffecting  rites  of  the  Congregational 
churches,  have  appointed  me  to  deliver 
the  Charge  ;  or,  in  other  words^  to  ex- 
pound to"  you  and  to  enforce  the  duties 
of  the  sacred  office.  In  doing  this,  I 
claim  no  right  to  dictate  to  your  faith,  I 
ask  no  passive  obedience  or  assent ;  and 
yet  there  is  an  authority  of  divine  truth, 
and  in  proportion  as  a  m.in  is  possessed 
by  \U  he  cannot  but  speak  with  the  en- 
ergy of  a  divine  messenger,  and  with  the 
consciousness  of  a  right  to  respectful 
attention. 

I  shall  confine  myself  to  your  duties 
as  a  public  teacher  of  religion  ;  not  that 
the  more  private  labors  of  your  office 
want  importance  :  but  because  it  will  be 
more  useful  to  enter  with  some  thor- 
oughness into  a  part,  than  to  give  su- 
perficial notices  of  the  whole,  of  your 
functions. 

It  is  well  to  start  with  some  compre- 
Kenslve  view  of  our  work,  b«  it  what  it 
may ;  and  I  therefore  begin  with  observ* 
ing  that  the  great  idea  which  ought  to 
shtne  out  in  all  preaching  is  that  of 
moral  perfection.  This  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  God  ;  our  highest  conception 
of  the  divinity  being  that  of  absolute, 
unbounded,  eternal,  omnipotent  recti- 
tude and  love.  Of  this  perfection,  Christ 
Is  the  bright,  unsullied  image.  To  bring 
men  to  this  was  the  grand  purpose  of 
his  coming,  teaching,  miracles,  and  cross. 
In  this  wc  have  the  explanation  of  our 
present  being,  the  end  of  all  its  duties, 
temptations,  conflicts,  and  pains.  This 
is,  in  tnith,  the  everlasting  life,  the 
heaven,  which  he  came  to  unfold  and 
promise  to  mankind.  Your  fitness  for 
your  office  is  to  be  measured  by  your 


^ 


comprehension  of  this  perfection,  by 
your  faith  in  it,  by  your  aspirations 
after  it,  by  the  power  with  which  this, 
supreme  tJeauty  smites  and  stirs  your 
soul,  and  by  your  power  of  awakentnj^ 
the  thought  and  desire  of  it  in  the  soul» 
of  others.  Your  work,  then,  is  to  preach 
the  perfect.  Preach  the  perfection  dk 
God,  that  He  may  be  loved,  not  with 
passion  or  selfish  regards,  but  with  en-* 
lightened,  disinterestedp  ever-growin|p 
love.  Preach  the  perfection  of  Christ 
Strive  to  seize  the  true  idea  of  his  char- 
acter, to  penetrate  the  mists  with  which 
the  errors  of  ages  have  shrouded  him, 
to  see  him  in  his  simple  majesty,  to 
trace  in  his  history  the  working  of  his 
soul,  the  pecuharity  of  his  love,  the 
grandeur  of  his  purpose-  Be  not  anx- 
fous  to  settle  his  rank  in  the  universe, 
but  to  comprehend  the  divinity  of  his 
spirit,  that  you  may  awaken  towards 
him  generous,  purifying  affections. 
Preach  tlie  perfection  to  which  man 
is  called  by  Christianity.  Preach  the 
nobleness  and  beauty  of  human  virtue, 
lielieve  in  man  as  destined  to  make  prog- 
ress without  end.  Help  him  to  under- 
stand his  high  calling  as  a  Christian, 
and  to  see  God  working  within  and 
around  him  for  his  perfection.  These 
views  might  easily  be  extended,  but 
these  are  sufficient  to  show  you  the 
grandeur  of  thought  which  belongs  to 
your  profession.  Moral  perfection  iif 
its  beginning  and  end.  How  sublime 
and  awakening  the  theme  of  the  min- 
istry !  And  yet  reliijion,  in  conseqtjence 
of  its  being  so  familiar,  and  of  its  having 
been  cramped  so  long  in  human  creeds, 
shrinks  in  most  minds  into  a  small  com- 
pass, and  wears  any  form  but  that  of 
grandeur.  You  have  seen  in  schools  the 
solar  system,  with  its  majestic  worlds, 
represented  by  circles  of  wire  and  balb 
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of  pith.  In  like  manner,  religion  is 
dwjirfed  and  degraded.  Strive  to  think 
of  it  nobly,  justly,  vividly,  and  hold  it 
forth  as  the  sublimest  reality. 

You  are  to  preach  the  perfect ;  and 
for  what  end?  Not  simply  that  men 
may  discern  and  admire  it.  This  is  but 
the  beginning  of  your  work.  The  great 
aim  must  be  to  stir  up  men  to  the  sol- 
emn, stern,  invincible  purpose  of  doing, 
of  becoming,  what  they  acknowledge 
and  admire,  of  realizing  their  conceptions 
of  the  right,  the  perfect,  the  divine. 
The  highest  office  of  the  ministry  is  to 
breathe  this  energy,  this  indomitable 
force  of  will.  It  is  not  enough  to  awaken 
enthusiasm  by  touching  manifestations 
of  moral  beautv,  of  Christian  greatness 
of  soul.  Sensibilitv  without  moral  res- 
olution avails  nothing.  All  duties,  and 
especially  the  highest,  are  resisted  in  the 
breasts  of  our  hearers,  by  strong  temp- 
tations, by  the  senses,  the  passions,  by 
selfish  hopes  and  fears,  by  bad  habits 
and  sins  ;  and  unless  you  can  awaken 
energv  to  put  down  this  resistance,  you 
preach  in  vain.  It  is  the  existence  of 
this  mighty  antagonist  force  to  virtue  in 
human  nature  which  makes  Christianity 
necessary,  which  makes  the  ministry 
necessary.  The  grand  purpose  of  all 
the  doctrines,  teaching,  promises,  in- 
stitutions, and  spiritual  aids  of  our  re- 
ligion, is  to  infuse  an  all-conquer ine  will 
in  opposition  to  temptation,  to  bind  the 
soul  to  the  choice  and  pursuit  of  perfec- 
tion in  the  face  of  pleasure,  pain,  honor, 
interest,  loss,  and  death.  Propose  dis- 
tinctly to  yourself,  as  your  grand  work, 
the  excitement  of  this  energy  of  the 
will;  and  this  single  thought  will  do 
much  to  give  a  living  power  to  your 
preaching. 

Having  spoken  of  the  end  of  the 
Christian  teacher,  I  proceed  to  consider 
the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  accom- 
plished. His  great  instrument  is  the 
truth  revealed  by  God  through  Jesus 
Christ,  and  tlirough  his  own  soul.  To 
gain  this  must,  of  course,  be  the  labor 
of  his  life ;  and  he  is  to  gain  it  chiefly 
by  study  and  by  inward  experience.  A 
minister  must  be  a  student,  —  a  patient, 
laborious  student.  There  are  those,  in- 
deed, who  seem  to  think  that  religious 
truth  comes  by  inspiration ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  lieht  often  flashes  on  the 
mind  as  from  neaven.  But  inspiration 
does  not  visit  the  idle,  passive  mind. 


We  receive  it  in  the  use  and  faithful  use 
of  our  powers.  You  must  study,  you 
must  work.  Your  parish  must  contain 
no  harder  laborer  than  yourself.  To 
study  is  not  to  read,  that  we  may  know 
what  others  have  thought;  but  to  put 
forth  the  utmost  strength  of  our  facul- 
ties for  the  acquisition  of  just,  strong, 
living  convictions  of  truth.  It  is  to  con- 
centrate the  mind ;  to  pierce  beneath 
the  apparent  and  particular,  to  the  real 
and  permanent  and  universal ;  to  grap- 
ple with  difficulties ;  to  separate  false 
associations  and  accidental  adjuncts 
from  the  truth.  Study  human  nature 
and  the  divine.  Study  human  life,  that 
you  may  penetrate  through  its  mysteries 
and  endless  mutations  to  its  one  all-com- 
prehending design.  Study  God's  works, 
that  amidst  their  infinite  agencies  you 
may  discern  the  one  power  and  spirit 
from  which  all  spring.  Study,  espe- 
cially, the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  records 
of  God's  successive  revelations  to  the 
human  race.  Strive  to  gain  profound, 
generous,  and  fruitful  conceptions  of 
Christianity ;  to  penetrate  into  the  im- 
port of  its  records ;  to  seize  its  distinc- 
tive character,  and  to  rise  above  what 
was  local,  temporary,  partial  in  Christ's 
teaching,  to  his  universal,  all-compre- 
hending truth.  To  gain  this  knowledge 
of  Christianity,  your  first  and  chief  re- 
sort will  be,  of  course,  to  the  New 
Testament;  but  remember,  that  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  just  inter- 
pretation of  this  venerable  record.  Other 
books  are  left  to  act  on  our  minds  freely 
and  without  control,  to  exert  on  us  their 
native,  genuine  influence ;  but  such  a 
host  of  interpreters  thrust  themselves 
between  the  sacred  volume  and  the 
reader,  so  many  false  associations  of 
ideas  with  its  phraseology  are  formed 
from  the  cradle,  and  long  tamiliarit>'  has 
so  hardened  us  to  its  most  quickening 
passages,  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  bring 
ourselves  into  near  communication  with 
a  sacred  writer  than  with  any  other. 
The  student  in  theology  must  labor 
earnestly  to  escape  the  power  of  habit, 
and  to  receive  immediate  impressions 
from  the  Scriptures ;  and  when  by  his 
efforts  he  is  able  to  catch  the  spirit 
which  had  before  lain  hid  beneath  the 
letter;  to  feel  a  new  power  in  words 
which  had  often  fallen  lifelessly  on  his 
ear ;  to  place  himself  in  the  midst  of  the 
past,  ana  thus  to  pierce  into  the  heart  of 
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ssages  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  interpret  according  to  modern  modes 
of  thought;  he  ought  to  rejoice  as  in 
the  acquisition  of  untold  treasure,  and 
to  feel  that  he  is  arming  himself  with  the 
roost  effectual  weapons  for  his  spiritual 
warfare. 

You  will,  of  course,  read  other  books 
besides  the  Bible  -,  but  beware  lest  these 
diminish  your  power.  Perhaps  in  no 
department  of  literature  arc  works  of 
vigorous  and  original  thought  rarer 
than  in  theology.  No  profession  is  so 
overwhelmed  with  commonplace,  weak, 
worthless  books  as  ours.  No  text  has 
been  so  obscured  and  oppressed  by  un- 
dbcerning  commentators  as  the  Bible. 
la  theology*  as  in  all  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, confine  yourself  very  much  to  the 
works  of  men  who  have  written  not 
from  tradition  or  imitation,  but  from 
consciousness,  experience,  reflection, 
and    research ;    and    study   these,    that 

J 'Our  own  facuhies  may  be  roused  to  a 
dndred  energy.  Especially  beware  of 
giving  yoursett  up  to  the  popular  liter- 
ature 01  the  day ;  which,  however  inno- 
cent or  useful  as  an  amusement,  is  the 
last  nurriment  to  form  a  powerful  mind, 
and  which,  I  fear,  is  more  pernicious 
to  men  of  our  profession  than  of  any 
other. 

Study  laboriously,  for  much  is  to  be 
learned.  Do  not  destroy  your  intellect- 
ual life  by  imagining  that  all  truth  is 
discovered,  and  that  you  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  repeat  what  others  have 
taught.  I  know  not  a  more  fatal  mistake 
to  a  teacher.  It  were  better  for  you  to 
bum  your  books,  and  to  devote  yourself 
to  solitary,  painful  researches  after  truth, 
than  to  sleep  on  others'  acquisitions,  than 
to  make  the  activity  of  others'  minds  a 
.<iubstitute  for  your  own.  J  t  is  intended 
by  our  Creator  that  truth  should  be  our 
own  di.scovery»  and  therefore  He  has  sur- 
rounded us  with  fallible  beings,  whom  we 
are  impelled  to  distrust.  Paradoxical  as 
it  may  seem,  we  ought  to  discover  the 
truths  which  we  have  been  taught  by 
others ;  for  the  light  which  our  own 
etmest  free  thought  will  throw  on  these 
will  make  them  so  different  from  what 
they  were  when  first  passively  received, 
that  they  will  be  virtually  rediscovered 
by  ourselves. 

Study  laboriously,  for  much  is  to  be 
Icamecf.  Do  not  feel  as  If  Christianity 
bad  spoken  its  last  word^  and  had  noth- 


ing  more  to  say.  It  is  the  characteristic 
of  divine  truth  that  it  is  inexhaustible, 
infinitely  fruitful.  It  does  not  stand 
alone  in  the  mind,  but  combines  with, 
explains,  irradiates  our  other  knowledge* 
It  is  the  office  of  a  great  moral  truth  to 
touch  the  deep  springs  of  thought  within 
us,  to  awaken  the  soul  to  new  activity, 
to  start  a  throng  of  suggestions  to  be 
followed  out  by  patient  contemplation. 
An  arid,  barren  rehgion,  which  reveals  a 
precise^  rigid  doctrme,  admitting  no  ex- 
pansion, and  kindling  no  new  life  in  the 
intellect,  cannot  be  from  God.  It  wants 
an  essential  mark  of  having  come  from 
the  Creator  of  the  human  soul,  for  the 
great  distinction  of  soul  is  its  desire  to 
burst  its  limits  and  grow  for  ever. 

But  1  need  not  in  this  town  urge  the 
importance  of  study.  Can  a  minister 
breathe  the  atmosphere  in  which  Ed- 
wards lived,  and  content  himself  with 
taking  passively  wlial  others  teach  ?  I 
exhort  you  to  visit  the  spot  where  Ed- 
wards brought  forth  his  profound  works  | 
and  let  the  spiritual  presence  of  that  in» 
tensest  thinker  of  the  New  World  and 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  stir  you  up 
to  energy  of  thought.  His  name  has 
shed  a  consecration  over  this  place.  la 
many  things,  indeed,  you  differ  from 
him;  but  you  will  not  therefore  rever- 
ence the  less  his  single  hearted  and  un- 
wearied devotion  of  his  great  powers  to 
the  investigation  of  trutli  ;  and  in  the 
wide  and  continued  influence  of  his 
writings  you  will  learn  that  secret  study, 
silent  thought,  is,  after  all,  the  mightiest 
agent  in  human  affairs. 

1  have  enlarged  beyond  my  purpose 
on  study ;  I  proceed  to  observe  that 
something  more  than  the  action  of  intel- 
lect is  needed  to  secure  to  you  a  livinflj 
I  knowledge  of  Christian  truth.  On  mor^ 
subjects  no  study  can  avail  us  without 
inward  experience.  To  comprehend  re* 
ligion,  you  must  be  religious  A  new 
revelation  of  truth  is  gained  by  bringing 
the  truth  to  bear  on  our  own  hearts  and 
lives.  Study  the  best  books :  but  re- 
member that' no  '*  tongue  of  men  or  an- 
gels/' no  language  of  heaven  or  earth* 
can  give  you  that  intimate  perception  of 
God,  that  faith  in  the  invisible,  which 
comes  from  inward  purity,  from  likencsi 
to  the  Divinity.  There  is  a  light  to  which 
others  are  strangers,  that  visits  the  in- 
ward eye  of  the  man  who  contends  with 
evil  in  nimself,  and  is  true  to  his  convic- 
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tion  of  the  Supreme  Being,  of  that  very 
excellence  which  constitutes  the  right- 
fulness of  his  sceptre,  and  enthrones 
him  over  the  universe.  Without  this 
inward  law  we  should  be  as  incapable  of 
receiving  a  law  from  heaven  as  the 
brute.  Without  this,  the  thunders  of 
Sinai  might  startle  the  outward  ear,  but 
would  have  no  meaning,  no  authority  to 
the  mind.  I  have  expressed  here  a 
great  truth.  Nothing  teaches  so  en- 
couragingly our  relation  and  resem- 
blance to  God ;  for  the  glory  of  the 
Supreme  Beine  is  eminently  moral. 
We  blind  ourselves  to  his  chief  splen- 
dor if  we  think  only  or  mainly  of  his 
power,  and  overlook  those  attrioutes  of 
rectitude  and  goodness  to  which  He 
subjects  his  omnipotence,  and  which 
are  the  foundations  and  very  substance 
of  his  universal  and  immutable  law. 
And  are  these  attributes  revealed  to  us 
through  the  principles  and  convictions 
of  our  own  souls?  Do  we  understand 
through  sympathy  God's  perception  of 
the  right,  the  good,  the  holy,  the  just  ? 
Then  with  what  propriety  is  it  said  that 
in  his  own  image  He  made  man  ! 

I  am  aware  that  it  may  be  objected  to 
these  views,  that  we  receive  our  idea  of 
God  from  the  universe,  from  his  works, 
and  not  so  exclusively  from  our  own 
souls.  The  universe,  I  know,  is  full 
of  God.  The  heavens  and  earth  de- 
clare his  elor^.  In  other  words,  the 
effects  and  signs  of  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness,  are  apparent  through  the 
whole  creation.  But  apparent  to  what  ? 
Not  to  the  outward  eye ;  not  to  the 
acutest  organs  of  sense;  but  to  a  kin- 
dred mind,  which  interprets  the  universe 
by  itself.  It  is  only  through  that  energy 
of  thought  by  which  we  adapt  various 
and  complicated  means  to  distant  ends, 
and  give  harmony  and  a  common  bear- 
ing to  multiplied  exertions,  that  we  un- 
derstand the  creative  intelligence  which 
has  established  the  order,  dependencies, 
and  harmony  of  nature.  We  see  God 
around  us  because  He  dwells  within  us. 
It  is  by  a  kindred  wisdom  that  we  dis- 
cern his  wisdom  in  his  works.  The 
brute,  with  an  eye  as  piercing  as  ours, 
looks  on  the  universe;  and  the  page, 
which  to  us  is  radiant  with  characters 
of  greatness  and  goodness,  is  to  him  a 
blank.  In  truth,  the  beauty  and  glory 
of  God's  works  are  revealed  to  the  mind 
by  a  light  beaming  from  itself.    We  dis- 


cern the  impress  of  God's  attributes  in 
the  universe  by  accordance  of  nature, 
and  enjoy  them  through  sympathy.  I 
hardly  need  observe  that  these  remarks 
in  relation  to  the  universe  apply  with 
equal  if  not  greater  force  to  revelation. 

I  shall  now  be  met  by  another  objec- 
tion, which  to  many  may  seem  strone. 
It  will  be  said  that  these  various  attri- 
butes of  which  I  have  spoken  exist  in 
God  in  infinite  perfection,  and  that  this 
destroys  all  affinity  between  the  human 
and  the  divine  mmd.  To  this  I  have 
two  replies.  In  the  first  place,  an  attri- 
bute by  becoming  perfect  does  not  part 
with  its  essence.  Love,  wisdom,  power, 
and  purity  do  not  change  their  nature 
by  enlargement.  If  they  did,  we  should 
lose  the  Supreme  Being  through  his 
very  infinity.  Our  ideas  of  him  would 
fade  away  into  mere  sounds.  For  ex- 
ample, if  wisdom  in  God,  because  un- 
bounded, have  no  affinity  with  that  at- 
tribute in  man,  why  apply  to  him  that 
term?  It  must  signify  nothing.  Let 
me  ask  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that 
we  discern  the  marks  of  intelligence  in 
the  universe  ?  We  mean  that  we  meet 
there  the  proofs  of  a  mind  like  our  own. 
We  certainly  discern  proofs  of  no  other ; 
so  that  to  deny  this  doctrine  would  be  to 
deny  the  evidences  of  a  God,  and  utterly 
to  subvert  the  foundations  of  religious 
belief.  What  man  can  examine  the 
structure  of  a  plant  or  an  animal,  and 
see  the  adaptation  of  its  parts  to  each 
other  and  to  common  ends,  and  not  feel 
that  it  is  the  work  of  an  intelligence 
akin  to  his  own,  and  that  he  traces  these 
marks  of  design  by  the  same  spiritual 
energy  in  which  they  had  their  origin  ? 

But  I  would  offer  another  answer  to 
this  objection,  that  God's  infinity  places 
him  beyond  the  resemblance  and  ap- 

roach  of  man.  !  affirm,  and  trust  that 
do  not  speak  too  strongly,  that  there 
are  traces  of  infinity  in  the  human  mind ; 
and  that,  in  this  very  respect,  it  bears  a 
likeness  to  God.  The  very  conception 
of  infinity  is  the  mark  of  a  nature  to 
which  no  limit  can  be  prescribed.  This 
thought,  indeed,  comes  to  iis  not  so 
much  from  abroad  as  from  our  own 
souls.  We  ascribe  this  attribute  to  God, 
because  we  possess  capacities  and  wants 
which  only  an  unbounded  being  can  fill, 
and  because  we  are  conscious  of  a  ten- 
dency in  spiritual  faculties  to  unlimited 
expansion.     We  believe  in  the  divine 
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infinity  through  something  congenial 
with  it  in  our  own  breasts.  1  hope  I 
speak  clearly,  and  if  not,  I  would  ask 
those  to  whom  I  am  obscure  to  pause 
before  they  condemn.  To  me  it  seems 
that  the  soul,  in  all  its  higher  actions,  in 
original  thouglrt,  in  the  creations  of 
e^nius*  in  the  soarings  of  imagination^ 
m  its  love  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  in  its 
aspirations  after  a  pure  and  unknown 
joy,  and  especiallv  in  disinterestedness, 
m  the  spirit  of  self -sacrifice,  and  in  en- 
lightened devotion,  has  a  character  of 
infinity.  There  is  often  a  depth  in  hu- 
man love  which  may  be  strictly  cillecl 
unfathomable.  There  is  sometimes  a 
lofty  strength  in  moral  principle  which 
all  the  power  of  the  outward  universe 
cannot  overcome.  There  seems  a  might 
within  which  can  more  than  balance  all 
miffht  without  There  is,  too,  a  piety 
which  swells  into  a  transport  too  vast 
for  utterance,  and  into  an  immeasurable 
joy.  1  am  speaking,  indeed  of  what  is 
uncommon,  but  still  of  realities.  We 
sec,  however,  the  tendency  of  the  soul 
to  the  infinite  in  more  familiar  and  or- 
dinary forms.  Take,  for  example,  the 
delight  which  we  find  in  the  vast  scenes 
of  nature ^  in  prospects  which  spread 
around  us  without  limits,  in  the  immen- 
sity of  the  heavens  and  the  ocean, 
and  especially  in  the  rush  and  roar  of 
miffhty  winds,  waves,  and  torrents  whcn» 
amidst  our  deep  awe,  a  power  within 
seems  to  respond  to  tlie  omnipotence 
around  us.  The  same  principle  is  seen 
in  the  delight  ministered  to  us  by  works 
of  fiction  or  of  imaginative  art,  in  which 
our  own  nature  is  set  before  us  in  more 
than  h umm  beauty  and  power.  I  n  truth , 
the  soul  is  always  bursting  its  limits.  It 
thirsts  continuallv  for  wider  knowledge- 
It  rushes  forward  to  untried  happiness. 
It  has  deep  wants,  which  nothing  limited 
can  appease.  Its  true  element  and  end 
is  an  unbounded  good.  Thus,  God's 
infinity  has  its  image  in  the  soul :  and 
through  the  soul,  much  more  than  through 
the  universe,  we  arrive  at  this  concep- 
tion of  the  Deity, 

In  these  remarks  I  have  spoken  strong- 
ly. But  I  have  no  fear  of  expressing  too 
strongly  the  connection  between  the  di- 
vine and  the  human  mind.  My  only  fear 
is  that  I  shall  dishonor  the  great  subject. 
The  danger  to  which  we  are  most  ex- 
posed is  that  of  severing  the  Creator 
from  his  creatures.    The  propensity  of 


human  sovereigns  to  cut  off  commimica- 
tion  between  themselves  and  their  sub* 
jects,  and  to  disclaim  a  common  nature 
with  their  inferiors,  has  led  the  multi- 
tude of  men,  who  think  of  God  chiefly 
under  the  character  of  a  king,  to  con- 
ceive of  him  as  a  being  who  places 
his  glory  in  multiplying  distinctions  be- 
tween h i'mself  and  all  otlie  r  bei ngs.  The 
truth  is,  that  tlie  union  between  the 
Creator  and  the  creature  surpasses  all 
other  bonds  in  strength  and  intimacy- 
He  penetrates  all  things,  and  delights  to 
irradiate  all  with  his  glory.  Nature*  in 
aU  its  lowest  and  inanimate  forms,  is 
pervaded  by  his  power  ;  and  when  quick- 
ened by  the  mysterious  property  ot  life, 
how  wonderfully  does  it  show  forth  the 
perfections  of  its  Author !  How  much 
of  God  may  be  seen  in  the  structure  of 
a  single  leaf,  which,  though  so  frail  as 
to  tremble  in  every  wind,  yet  holds  con- 
nections and  living  communications  with 
the  earth,  the  air,  thcclouds,  and  the  dis- 
tant sun,  and,  through  these  sympathies 
with  the  universe,  is  itself  a  revelation 
of  an  omnipotent  mind  !  God  delights 
to  diffuse  himself  ever)^where.  Through 
his  energy  unconscious  matter  clothes 
itself  with  proportions,  powers,  and 
beauties,  which  reflect  his  wisdom  and 
love.  How  much  more  must  He  delight 
to  frame  conscious  and  happy  recipients 
of  his  perfections,  in  whom  his  wisdom 
and  love  may  substantially  dwell,  with 
whom  He  may  form  spiritual  ties,  and 
to  whom  He  may  be  an  everlasting 
spring  of  moral  energy  and  happiness  I 
How  far  the  Supreme  Beinp  may  com- 
municate his  attributes  to  his  intelligent 
offspring,  I  stop  not  to  inquire.  But 
that  his  almighty  goodness  will  impart 
to  them  powers  and  glories  of  which  the 
material  universe  is  but  a  faint  emblem, 
I  cannot  doubt  That  the  soul,  if  true 
to  itself  and  its  Maker,  will  be  filled  with 
God,  and  will  manifest  him  more  than 
the  sun,  I  cannot  doubt  Who  can 
doubt  itt  that  believes  and  understands 
the  doctrine  of  human  immortality  ? 

The  views  which  I  hav^e  given  in  this 
divscourse  respecting  man's  participation 
of  the  Divine  nature,  seem  to  me  to  re- 
ceive strong  confirmation  from  the  title 
or  relation  most  frequently  applied  to 
God  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  I 
have  reserved  this  as  the  last  corrobo- 
ration of  this  doctrine,  because,  to  my 
own    mind,    it    is    singularly   affecting. 
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In  the  New  Testament  God  is  made 
known  to  us  as  a  Father ;  and  a  brighter 
feature  of  that  book  cannot  be  named. 
Our  worship  is  to  be  directed  to  him  as 
our  Father.  Our  whole  religion  is  to  I 
take  its  character  from  this  view  of  the  \ 
Divinity.  In  this  He  is  to  rise  always 
to  our  minds.  And  what  is  it  to  be  a 
father?  It  is  to  communicate  one's 
own  nature,  to  give  life  to  kindred  be- 
ings ;  and  the  highest  function  of  a 
father  is  to  educate  the  mind  of  the 
child,  and  to  impart  to  it  what  is  noblest 
and  happiest  in  his  own  mind.  God  is 
our  Father,  not  merely  because  He 
created  us,  or  because  He  gives  us  en- 
joyment ;  for  He  created  the  flower  and 
the  insect,  yet  we  call  him  not  their 
Father.  This  bond  is  a  spiritual  one. 
This  name  belongs  to  God,  because  He 
frames  spirits  like  himself,  and  delights 
to  give  them  what  is  most  glorious  and 
blessed  in  his  own  nature.  Accord- 
ingly, Christianity  is  said  with  special 
Propriety  to  reveal  God  as  the  Father, 
ecause  it  reveals  him  as  sending  his 
Son  to  cleanse  the  mind  from  every 
stain,  and  to  replenish  it  for  ever  witn 
the  spirit  and  moral  attributes  of  its 
Author.  Separate  from  God  this  idea 
of  his  creating  and  training  up  beings 
after  his  own  likeness,  and  you  rob  him 
of  the  paternal  character.  This  rela- 
tion vanishes,  and  with  it  vanishes  the 
flory  of  the  gospel,  and  the  dearest 
opes  of  the  human  soul. 
The  greatest  use  which  I  would  make 
of  the  principles  laid  down  in  this  dis- 
course, is  to  derive  from  them  just  and 
clear  views  of  the  nature  of  religion. 
What,  then,  is  religion }  I  answer,  it 
is  not  the  adoration  of  a  God  with  whom 
we  have  no  common  properties  ;  of  a 
distinct,  foreign,  separate  being ;  but  of 
an  all-communicating  Parent.  It  recog- 
nizes and  adores  God  as  a  being  whom 
we  know  through  our  own  souls  ;  who 
has  made  man  in  his  own  image :  who 
is  the  perfection  of  our  own  spiritual 
nature  :  who  has  sympathies  witn  us  as 
kindred  beings  ;  who  is  near  us,  not  in 
place  only  like  this  all-surrounding  at- 
mosphere, but  by  spiritual  influence  and 
love ;  who  looks  on  us  with  parental 
interest,  and  whose  great  design  it  is  to 
communicate  to  us  for  ever,  and  in 
freer  and  fuller  streams,  his  own  power, 
goodness,  and  joy.  The  conviction  of 
this  near  and  ennobling  relation  of  God 


to  the  soul,  and  of  his  great  puqxises 
towards  it,  belongs  to  the  very  essence 
of  true  religion  ;  and  true  religion  mani- 
fests itself  chiefly  and  most  conspco- 
ously  in  desires,  hopes,  and  enorts, 
corresponding  to  this  truth.  It  desires 
and  seeks  supremely  the  assimilation  of 
the  mind  to  God,  or  the  perpetual  un- 
folding and  enlargement  of  those  powers 
and  virtues  by  which  it  is  constituted 
his  glorious  image.  The  mind,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  enlightened  and  pene- 
trated by  true  religion,  thints  and 
labors  for  a  godlike  elevation.  What 
else,  indeed,  can  it  seek  if  this  good  be 

C laced  within  its  reach  ?  If  I  am  capa- 
le  of  receiving  and  reflecting  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  gXory  of  my  Creator, 
what  else  in  comparison  shall  I  desire  ? 
Shall  1  deem  a  property  in  the  outward 
universe  as  the  highest  good,  when  I 
may  become  partaker  of  the  very  mind 
from  which  it  springs,  of  the  promptiqg 
love,  the  disposing  wisdom,  the  quick- 
ening power,  through  which  its  order, 
beauty,  and  beneflcent  influences  sub- 
sist }  True  religion  is  known  by  these 
high  aspirations,  hopes,  and  efforts. 
And  this  is  the  religion  which  most 
truly  honors  God.  To  honor  him  is 
not  to  tremble  before  him  as  an  unap- 
proachable sovereign,  not  to  utter  bar- 
ren praise  which  leaves  us  as  it  found 
us.  It  is  to  become  what  we  praise. 
It  is  to  approach  (lod  as  an  inexhausti- 
ble fountain  of  light,  power,  and  purity. 
It  is  to  feel  the  quickening  and  trans- 
forming energy  of  his  perfections.  It 
is  to  thirst  for  the  growth  and  invigoia- 
tion  of  the  divine  principle  within  us. 
It  is  to  seek  the  very  spirit  of  God.  It 
is  to  trust  in.  to  ble.ss,  to  thank  him  for 
that  rich  grace,  mercy,  love,  which  was 
revealed  and  proffered  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  which  proposes  as  its  great  end  the 
perfection  of  the  human  soul. 

I  regard  this  view  of  religion  as  in- 
finitely important.  It  does  more  than 
all  things  to  make  our  connection  with 
our  Creator  ennobling  and  happy ;  and, 
in  proportion  as  we  want  it,  there  is 
danger  that  the  thought  of  God  may 
itself  become  the  instrument  of  our 
degradation.  That  religion  has  been 
so  dispensed  as  to  depress  the  human 
mind,  I  need  not  tell  you ;  and  it  is  a 
truth  which  ought  to  be  known,  that 
the  greatness  of  the  Deity,  when  sepa- 
rated in  our  thoughts  from  his  parental 
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diBlcler,  especially  tends  to  crash  hu- 
naa  energy  and  hope.  To  a  frail,  de- 
pendenl  creatare,  an  omnipotent  Creator 
asdy  becomes  a  terror,  and  his  wor- 
lht{»  easily  degenerates  into  servility, 
iintty^  s«lf  contempt,  and  seltish  c^- 
Relieion  only  ennobles  us,  in 
it  r  -'  'o  us  the  tender  and 
C'  of    God   with    his 

Cs,  aji'i  .  <^  ns  to  sec  in  the 
gr^A^^cs^  vl:  li  ni gilt  give  alarm 
source  of  grc.1i  and  glorious  com- 
is  to  the  human  soul.  You 
ray  hearers,  think  too  highly  of 
majesty  of  God.  But  let  not  this 
klestv  M:v'cr  him  from  you,  Remem- 
rcatncss  is  the  infinity 
lich  yourselves  possess, 
je  hii  indnite  wisdom  ;  but  remem- 
'Ihat  this  wisdom  rejoices  to  diffuse 
I,  and  let  an  cxlvilarating  hope  spring 
fai^  the  thought  of  the  immeasurable 
BCe  which  such  a  Father  must 
mcmte  to  his  children.  In  like 
■■inirr  adore  his  power  Let  the  bound- 
lea  creaiion  fill  you  with  awe  and  ad- 
nifation  of  the  energy  which  sustains 
to.  But  remember  that  Cfod  has  a  no- 
bler work  than  the  outward  creation, 
the  spirit  within  yourselves  ;  and 
\  it  ia  bis  purpose  to  replenish  this 
vitlk  bis  own  energy,  and  to  crown  it 
with  irrawfn:::  pov.rr  and  triumphs  over 


bcr    liuu 
vf  :   tha  I 


Above  all,  adore 

iness.     But  remem- 

tliiji   auriiiute   is  particularly 

f  r»   yf>u  as  your  model ;  that 

I  niih  by  nature  and  reve- 

vship  in  his  philanthro- 

rse    nxs  placed  you  in    social 

nelalioa^    for  the  very  end  of  rendering 

viMi     m^^'  *   '^    and   representatives  of 

M  beti>  ^  that  he  even  summons 

mi  to  \^^y*'^-^  and  to  advance  the  sub* 

kflKst    purpose    of    his    goodness,   the 

fodetiiplloD  of  the  human  race,  by  ex- 

tBBiSnc    the    knowledge   and   power  of 

CkHiQAn    truth.      It   is   through    such 

«lrv«  tliat  religion  raises  up  the  soul* 

[nd  bunds  man  by  ennobling  bonds  to 
htt  Mmker. 
To  oompictc  my  views  of  this  topic, 
fbe^  to  add  an  important  caution.  1 
kttvr  said  that  the  great  work  of  relig- 
'mm  »  to  conform  ourselves  to  God,  or 
10  hMcI  the  divine  likeness  within  us. 
Let  none  infer  from  this  language  that 
I  place  religion  in  unnatural  enort,  in 
iKiteiai^    aner   excitements  which    do 


on- 

ies, 

ces^^l 
our^l 

on-^H 
ses^ 


not  belong  to  the  present  state,  or  in 
any  thing  separate  from  the  clear  and 
simple  cmties  of  life.     I  exhort  you  to 
no  extravagance.     1    reverence  human 
nature  too  much  to  do  it  violence.     I 
see   too   much  divinity  in  its  ordinary 
operations  to  urge  on  it  a  forced  and 
vehement  virtue.     To  grow  in  the  like- 
ness of  God  we  need  not  cease  to  be 
men.     This  likeness  does  not  consist  in  ■ 
extraordinary  or    miraculous    gifts,   inl 
supernatural   additions  to  the  soul,  or' 
in  any  thing  foreign  to  our  original  con- 
stitution ;  but  in  our  essentialfaculties, 
unfolded  by  vigorous  and  conscientious| 
exertion  in  the  ordinary'  circumstance 
assigned  by   God.      To  resemble    ou 
Creator  we  need  not  fly  from   society,^ 
and  entrance  ourselves  in  lonely  con-1 
templation  and  prayer.     Such  processes  I 
might  give  a  feverish  strength  to  one 
class  of  emotions,  but  would  result  in 
disproportion,  distortion,  and  sickliness 
of  mind.      Our  proper  work  is  to  ap- 
proach   God   by    the   free   and   natural  ^h 
unfolding  of  our  highest  powers,  —  dt^^ 
understanding,  conscience,  love,  and  the^ 
moral  will. 

Shall    I   be  told  that,  by  such  lan-^ 
guage,   I  ascribe  to  nature   the  effects <^| 
which  can  on!y  be  wrought  in  the  soul  H 
bv  the  Holy  Spirit.^     f  anticipate  this 
ODJection,  and  wish  to  meet  it  by  a  sim- 
ple exposition  of  my  views.     1   would 
on  no  account  disparage  the  gracious 
aids  and  influences  which  God  imparts 
to  the  human  soul.     The  promise  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  among  the  most  precious 
in  the  Sacred  Volume.     Worlds  could 
not  tempt  me  to  part  with  the  doctrine 
of  God's  intimate  connection  with  the 
mind,  and  of    his   free   and   full   com- 
munications to  it.      But  these  views  are 
in  no  respect  at  variance  with  what  1  ^ 
have  taught,  of  the  method  by  which^^B 
we  are  to  grow  in  the  likeness  of  God  M 
Scripture     and    experience    concur    in 
teaching  that,  by  the    Holy  Spirit*  we 
are  to   understand  a  di\^ne   assistance 
adapted  to  our  moral  freedom,  and  ac- 
cordant with  the  fundamental  truth  that  ^| 
virtue  is  the  minds  own  work.     By  the^| 
Holy  Spirit,  I  understand  an  aid  which 
must    be    gained    and    made    effectual 
by   our    own    activity;    an    aid   which 
no  more   interferes  with   our  faculties 
than  the  assistance  which   we   receive  m 
from  our  fellow-beings  ;  an  aid  which  H 
siJentJy  mingles  and  consptres  wVvU  i&^ 
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other  helps  and  means  of  goodness ;  an 
aid  by  which  we  unfold  our  natural 
powers  in  a  natural  order,  and  by  which 
we  are  strengthened  to  understand  and 
apply  the  resources  derived  from  our 
munificent  Creator.  This  aid  we  can- 
not prize  too  much,  or  pray  for  too  ear- 
nestly. But  wherein,  let  me  ask,  does 
it  war  with  the  doctrine  that  God  is  to 
be  approached  by  the  exercise  and  un- 
folding of  our  highest  powers  and  affec- 
tions, in  the  ordinal y  circumstances  of 
human  life  ? 

I  repeat  it,  to  resemble  our  Maker 
we  need  not  quarrel  with  our  nature  or 
our  lot.  Our  present  state,  made  up 
as  it  is  of  aids  and  trials,  is  worthy  of 
God,  and  may  be  used  throughout  to  as- 
similate us  to  him.  For  example,  our 
domestic  ties,  the  relations  of  neighbor- 
hood and  country,  the  daily  interchanges 
of  thoughts  and  feelines,  the  daily  oc- 
casions of  kindness,  me  daily  claims 
of  want  and  suffering,  —  these  and  the 
other  circumstances  of  our  social  state 
form  the  best  sphere  and  school  for 
that  benevolence  which  is  God's  bright- 
est attribute  ;  and  we  should  make  a 
sad  exchange,  by  substituting  for  these 
natural  aids  any  self-invented  artificial 
means    of    sanctity.     Christianity,   our 

g'eat  guide  to  God,  never  leads  us  away 
om  the  path  of  nature,  and  never 
wars  with  the  unsophisticated  dictates 
of  conscience.  We  approach  our  Cre- 
ator by  every  right  exertion  of  the 
powers  He  gives  us.  Whenever  we  in- 
vigorate the  understanding  by  honestly 
and  resolutely  seeking  truth,  and  by 
withstanding  whatever  might  warp  the 
judgment ;  whenever  we  invigorate  the 
conscience  by  following  it  in  opposition 
to  the  passions ;  whenever  we  receive 
a  blessing  gratefully,  bear  a  trial  pa- 
tiently, or  encounter  peril  or  scorn  with 
moral  courage  ;  whenever  we  perform 
a  disinterested  deed ;  whenever  we  lift 
up  the  heart  in  true  adoration  to  God ; 
whenever  we  war  against  a  habit  or 
desire  which  is  strengthening  itself 
against  our  higher  principles;  when- 
ever we  think,  speak,  or  act,  with  moral 
energy  and  resolute  devotion  to  duty, 
be  the  occasion  ever  so  humble,  ob- 
scure, familiar;  —  then  the  divinity  is 
growing  within  us,  and  we  are  ascend- 
ing towards  our  Author.  True  religion 
thus  blends  itself  with  common  life. 
We  are  thus  to  draw  nigh  to  God  with- 
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out  forsaking  men.  We  are  thus,  with- 
out parting  with  our  human  nature,  to 
clothe  ourselves  with  the  divine. 

My  views  on  the  great  subject  of 
this  discourse  have  now  been  given.  I 
shall  close  with  a  brief  consideration 
of  a  few  objections,  in  the  course  of 
which  I  shall  offer  some  views  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  which  this  occasion 
and  the  state  of  the  world  seem  to  me 
to  demand.  I  anticipate  from  some  an 
objection  to  this  discourse,  drawn  as 
they  will  say  from  experience.  I  may 
be  told  that  I  have  talked  of  the  god- 
like capacities  of  human  nature,  and 
have  spoken  of  man  as  a  divinity  :  and 
where,  it  will  be  asked,  are  the  warrants 
of  this  high  estimate  of  our  race  ?  I 
may  be  told  that  I  dream,  and  that  I 
have  peopled  the  world  with  the  creat- 
ures of  my  lonely  imagination.  What ! 
Is  it  only  in  dreams  that  beauty  and 
loveliness  have  beamed  on  me  from  the 
human  countenance,  that  I  have  heard 
tones  of  kindness  which  have  thrilled 
through  my  heart,  that  I  have  found 
sympathy  in  suffering,  and  a  sacred  joy 
in  triendship?  Are  all  the  great  and 
20od  men  of  past  ages  only  dreams  .'* 
Are  such  names  as  Moses,  Socrates, 
Paul,  Alfred,  Milton,  only  the  fictions 
of  my  disturbed  slumbers  ?  Are  the 
great  deeds  of  history,  the  discoveries 
of  philosophy,  the  creations  of  genius, 
only  visions  ?  Oh,  no.  I  do  not  dream 
when  I  speak  of  the  divine  capacities 
of  human  nature.  It  is  a  real  page  in 
which  I  read  of  patriots  and  martyrs, 
of  ¥€n€\oTi  and  Howard,  of  Hampden 
and  Washington.  And  tell  me  not 
that  these  were  prodigies,  miracles,  im- 
measurably separated  from  their  race ; 
for  the  very  reverence  which  has  treas- 
ured up  and  hallowed  their  memories, 
the  very  sentiments  of  admiration  and 
love  with  which  their  names  are  now 
heard,  show  that  the  principles  of  their 
greatness  are  diffused  through  all  ^our 
breasts.  The  germs  of  sublime  virtue 
are  scattered  liberally  on  our  earth. 
How  often  have  I  seen  in  the  obscurity 
of  domestic  life  a  strength  of  love,  of 
endurance,  of  pious  trust,  of  virtuous 
resolution,  which  in  a  public  sphere 
would  have  attracted  public  homage ! 
I  cannot  but  pity  the  man  who  recog- 
nizes nothing  goolike  in  his  own  nature. 
I  see  the  marl^  of  God  in  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  but  how  much  more  in  a 
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ill  inTi-nect,  in  magnanimity,  in  un- 
cobti  rectitude,  in  a  philanttiropv 

wkk  „     es  every  wrong,  and  whicri 

aevcr  despairs  of  tfie  cause  of  Christ 
and  hutncan  virtue !  1  do  and  1  must 
rererence  human  nature.  Neither  the 
■aecrs  of  a  worldly  scepticism  nor  the 

STATES  of  a  gloomy  theology  disturb  my 
th  in  its  godlike  powers  and  ten- 
deadcs.  I  Imow  how  it  is  despised. 
bdiw  it  has  been  oppressed,  how  civil 
and  religious  establishments  have  for 
ares  conspired  to  crush  iu  I  know  its 
ii^ory.  i  shut  my  eyes  on  none  of  its 
weamesacs  and  crimes.  I  understand 
die  proofs  by  which  despotism  demon- 
«&ates  that  man  is  a  wild  beast,  in  want 
of  a  master,  and  only  safe  in  chains. 
Bat  injured^  trampled  on,  and  scorned 
as  our  li.iSure  is,  I  still  turn  to  it  with 
init:  '.ithy  and  strong  hope.  The 

jagn  ,  t  its  origin  and  its  end  are 

»»tfU  too  deeply  to  be  ever  wholly 
d.  I  bless  it  for  its  kind  affec- 
lor  its  strong  and  tender  love.  I 
it  for  its  struijfjles  against  op- 
pftessioQ,  for  its  growth  and  progress 
■ader  the  weight  of  so  many  chains 
aad  prejudices,  for  its  achievements  in 
^l^^ncc  H^ind  art,  and  still  more  for  its 
nam^lcs  of  heroic  and  saintly  virtue. 
Tbcs£  are  marks  of  a  divine  orijjin  and 
the  pledgees  of  a  celestial  inheritance ; 
and  I  thank  God  that  my  own  lot  is 
boiuid  up  with  that  of  the  numan  race. 

0a t  another  objection  starts  up.  It 
my  be  said.  **  Allow  these  views  to  be 
cnte  ;  arc  they  fitted  for  the  pulpit  ? 
#tted  to  act  on  common  minds  P  They 
mExy  be  pnted  by  men  of  cultivated  in- 
lelicci  and  taste ;  but  can  the  multitude 
ond^rstsuuJ  them  ?  Will  the  multitude 
iBCl  th«m  ?  On  whom  ha,s  a  minister  to 
act?  On  men  immersed  in  business, 
WB0i  buried  In  the  flesh  ;  on  men  whose 
vbole  power  of  thought  has  been  spent 
OQ  Pleasure  or  gain  ;  on  men  chained 
by  B»bit  and   we^ed   to   sin.     Sooner 

f  adamant  be  nven  by  a  child's  touch 

Cbe  human  heart  be  pierced  by  re- 
[    and    elevated   sentiment      Gross 
ilMlHinn  nl      will    alone    act  on    gross 
Men   sleep,   and  nothing  but 
fcr.    ni»thing  but  flashes  from  the 
ire  of  hell,  will  thoroughly 

f  have  ait  along  felt  that  such  objec- 
tioos  wotild  be  made  to  the  views  I  have 
But  they  do  not  move  me.     1 


answer,  that  I  think  these  views  singu- 
larly adapted  to  the  pulpit,  and  I  thmk 
them  full  of  power.  The  objection  is 
that  they  are  refined.  But  I  see  God 
accomplishing  his  noblest  purposes  by 
what  may  be  called  refined  means.  Au 
the  great  agents  of  nature  —  attraction, 
heat,  and  the  principle  of  life  —  afe  re- 
fined, spiritual,  invisiblCi  acting  gently, 
silently,  imperceptibly  ;  and  yet  brute 
matter  feels  their  power,  and  is  trans- 
formed by  them  into  surpassing  beauty. 
The  electric  fluid,  unseen,  unfelt,  and 
everywhere  diffused,  is  infinitely  more 
efficient,  and  ministers  to  infinitely  no- 
bler productions,  than  when  it  breaks 
forth  in  thunder.  Much  less  can  1  be- 
lieve that  in  the  moral  world  noise, 
menace,  and  violent  appeals  to  gross 
passions,  to  fear  and  selfishness,  are 
Gods  chosen  means  of  calling  forth 
spiritual  life,  beauty,  and  greatness.  It 
is  seldom  that  human  nature  throws  off 
all  susceptibility  of  grateful  and  gen- 
erous impressions,  all  sympathy  with 
supeiior  virtue  ;  and  here  are  springs 
and  principles  to  which  a  generous 
teaching,  if  simple,  sincere,  and  fresh 
from  the  soul,  may  confidently  appeal. 

It  is  said  men  cannot  understand  the 
views  which  seem  to  me  so  precious. 
This  objection  1  am  anxious  to  repel, 
for  the  common  intellect  has  been  griev- 
ously kept  down  and  wronged  through 
the  oelief  of  its  incapacity.  The  pulpit 
would  do  more  good  were  not  the  mass 
of  men  looked  upon  and  treated  as  chil- 
dren. Happily  for  the  race,  the  time  is 
passing  away  in  which  intellect  was 
thought  the  monopoly  of  a  few,  and  the 
majority  were  given  over  to  hopeless 
ignorance.  Science  is  leaving  her  sol- 
itudes to  enlighten  the  muUitude.  How 
much  more  may  religious  teachers  take 
courage  to  speak  to  men  on  subjects 
which  are  nearer  to  them  than  the  prop- 
erties and  laws  of  matter.  —  I  mean  their 
own  souls.  The  multitude,  you  say, 
want  capacit\^  to  receive  great  truths 
relating  to  tneir  spiritual  nature.  But 
what,  let  me  ask  you,  is  the  Christian 
religion  ?  A  spiritual  system,  intended 
to  turn  men's  minds  upon  themselves,  to 
frame  them  to  watchfulness  over  thought, 
imagination,  and  passion,  to  establish 
them  in  an  intimacy  with  their  own 
souls.  What  are  all  the  Christian  virt- 
ues which  men  are  exhorted  to  love  atvd 
seek  f    I  answer,  pure  atid  Ki^\\  too<\ows 
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or  determinations  of  the  mind.  That 
refinement  of  thought  which^  1  am  told, 
transcends  the  common  intellect,  belongs 

■  to  tiie  vtry  essence  of  Christianity.  In 
confirmation  of  these  views,  the  human 
mind  seems  to  me  to  be  turning  itself 
more  and  more  inward,  and  to  be  grow- 
ing more  alive  to  its  own  worlh  and  its 
capacities  of  progress.  The  spirit  of 
education  shows  this,  and  so  does  the 
spirit  of  freiidom.     There  is  a  spreading 

■  conviction  that  man  was  made  for  a  i 
higher  purpose  than  to  be  a  beast  of 
burden,  or  a  creature  of  sense.  The 
divinity  is  stirring  within  the  human 
breaat»  and  demancling  a  culture  and  a 
liberty  worthy  of  the  child  of  God.  Let 
religious  teaching  correspond  to  tliis 
advancement  of  the  mind.  Let  it  rise 
above  the  technical,  obscure,  and  frigid 
theology  which  has  come  down  to  us 
from  times  of  ignorance,  suijerstition, 
and  slaver).  Let  it  penetrate  the  human 
soul,  and  reveal  it  to  itself.  No  preach- 
ing, I  believe,  is  so  intelligible  as  that 
which  is  true  to  human  nature,  and  helps 

■      men  to  read  their  own  spirits. 
But  the  objection  which  1  have  stated 
not  only  represents  men  as  incapable  of 
understanding,  but  still  more  of  being 

I  moved,  quickened,  sanctified,  and  saveo, 
by  such  views  as  1  have  given.  If  by 
this  objection  nothing  more  is  meant 
than  that  these  views  are  not  alone  or  of 
themselves  sufficients^  I  shall  not  dispute 
it ;  for,  true  and  glorious  as  they  are, 
they  do  not  constitute  the  whole  truth, 

■  ancf  I  do  not  expect  great  moral  effects 
from  narrow  and  partial  views  of  our 
nature.  I  have  spoken  of  the  godlike 
capacities  of  the  soul  But  other  and 
very  different  elements  enter  into  the 
human  being.  Man  has  animal  propen- 
sities as  well  as  intellectual  and  moral 
powers.  He  has  a  body  as  well  as  mind. 
He  has  passions  to  war  with  reason,  and 
self-love  with  conscience.  He  is  a  free 
being,  and  a  tempted  being,  and  thus  j 
constituted  he  mav  and  does  sin,  and  I 
often  sins  grievously.  To  such  a  being 
religion,  or  virtue,  is  a  conflict,  requiring 

■  zreat  spiritual  effort,  put  forth  in  ha- 
bitual watchfulness  and  prayer  ;  and  all 
the  motives  are  needed  by  which  force 
and  constancy  may  be  communicated  to 
the  will.  I  exhort  not  the  preacher  to 
talk  perpetually  of  man  as  *'  made  but  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels."  1  would 
not  narrow  him  to  any  class  of  topics. 


H      not 


Let  him  adapt  himself  to  our  whole  and 
various  nature.  Let  him  summon  to  hts 
aid  all  tlie  powers  of  this  world  and  the 
world  to  come.  Let  him  bring  to  bear 
on  the  conscience  and  the  heart  God's 
milder  and  more  awful  attributes*  th( 
promises  and  threatenings  of  the  divtnei 
word,  the  lessons  of  histon%  the  w*am 
ings  of  experience.  Let  llie  wages 
sin  here  and  hereafter  be  taught  clearly 
and  earnestly.  But  amidst  the  various! 
motives  to  spiritual  effort  which  belong 
to  the  minister,  none  are  more  quick- 
ening than  those  drawn  from  the  soul 
itself,  and  from  Gods  desire  and  pur- 
pose to  exalt  it  by  .every  aid  consistent 
with  its  freedom.  These  views  I  con- 
ceive are  to  mix  wiih  all  others,  and 
without  them  all  others  fail  to  promote 
a  generous  virtue.  Is  it  said  that  the 
minister's  proper  work  is  to  preach 
Christ,  and  not  the  dignity  of  human 
nature  ?  1  answer,  that  Christ's  great- 
ness is  manifested  in  the  greatness 
the  nature  which  he  was  sent  to  redeem 
and  that  his  chief  glory  consists  in  thiat- 
that  he  came  to  restore  God's  image* 
where  it  was  obscured  or  effaced,  and 
to  give  an  everlasting  impulse  and  life 
to  what  is  divine  within  us.  Is  it  said 
that  the  malignity  of  sin  ts  to  be  the 
minister*s  great  theme  ?  I  answer,  that 
this  maligttity  can  only  be  understood 
and  felt  when  sin  is  viewed  as  the  ruin 
of  God  s  noblest  work,  as  darkening  a 
light  brighter  than  the  sun,  as  canning 
discord,  bondage,  disease,  and  death  into 
a  mind  framed  for  perpetual  progress 
towards  its  Author  Is  it  said  that  ter- 
ror is  the  chief  instrument  of  sa\ing  the 
soul }  I  answer,  that  if  by  terror  be 
meant  a  rational  and  moral  fear,  a  con- 
viction and  dread  of  the  unutterable  evil 
incurred  by  a  mind  which  wrongs,  be- 
trays, and  destroys  itself,  then  I  am 
the  last  to  deny  its  importance.  But  a 
fear  like  this,  w'hich  regards  the  debase- 
ment of  the  soul  as  the  greatest  of  evils, 
is  plainly  founded  upon  and  proportioned 
to  our  conceptions  of  the  greatness  of 
our  nature.  The  more  common  terror 
excited  by  vivid  images  of  torture  and 
boflily  pain  is  a  very  questionable  means 
of  virtue.  When  strongly  awakened,  it 
generally  injures  the  character,  breaks 
men  into  cowards  and  slaves,  brings  the 
intellect  to  cringe  before  human  author- 
ity, makes  man  abject  before  his  iMaker, 
and,  by  a  natural  reaction  of  the  mind, 
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afien  ttrmiiuiies  In  n  Dre«;uTiiptuou5  con- 
MeftCeillOgcthv  r  from  virtuous 

«tlf*respect«  %nd  iv  hostile  to  tht- 

oaftssitaung,  charitabic  bpirtt  of  Chris- 
tiaoity.  The  preacher  should  rather 
strfve  to  fortify  the  soul  against  phys- 
ical pains  than  to  bow  it  to  their  mas- 
tsry»  ieachiii^  it  to  dread  nothing  in 
comparison  with  sin.  and  to  dread  stn  a^ 
the  ruin  of  a  noble  nature. 

Men,  I  repeat  it  are  to  be  quickened 
^nd  raised  by  appeals  to  their  highest 
principles.  Even  the  convicts  of  a 
prison  may  be  touched  by  kindness, 
i^iicfc«ify«  and  especially  by  a  tone. 
look,  aiMl  address,  expressing  hope  and 
r^pect  for  their  nature.  I  know  that 
tlie  dtxrlrlne  of  ages  has  been  that  ter- 
ror, restraint,  and  bondage  are  the  chief 
safeguards  of  human  virtue  and  peace. 
Bat  we  have  begun  to  learn  that  affec- 
tioo,  confidence,  respect*  and  freedom 
are  ntightier  as  well  as  nobler  agents. 
Men  can  be  wrought  upon  by  generous 
influences.  I  would  that  this  truth  were 
tetler  understood  by  religious  teachers. 
Ffxmi  the  pulpit  generous  influences  too 
seldom  proceed.  In  the  church  men  too 
seldom  hear  a  voice  to  quicken  and 
caalt  them.  Religion,  speaking  through 
llcf  pcibltc  organs,  seems  often  to  for- 
Hi  ber  natural  tone  of  elevation.  The 
oaracter  of  God^  the  principles  of  his 
goiefmocnt,  hts  relations  to  the  human 
nmily,    the    purpcjses    for    which     He 


ac^ht  a*  into  being,  the  nature  which 
He  Kas  gi\'en  us.  and  the  condition  in 
which  He  His  placed  us,  — ^  these  and  the 
like  topics  though  the  sublimest  which 
cm  cuiter  the  mind,  are  not  uiifrequentty 
90  set  forth  as  to  narrow  and  degrade 
tkm  hearers,  disheartening  and  oppress- 
ing urith  gloom  the  timid  and  sensitive. 
as&i'  ir\g  coarser   minds  with   the 

spirit   of   intolerance,   pre- 


npii'iii,  and  exchisive  pretension  to 
the  ta^or  of  God.  1  know,  and  rejoice 
to  know,  that  preaching  in  its  worst 
fofOfts  docs  good:  for  so  bright  and 
piereintr  t«;  ihr  tfght  of  Christianity  that 
it  pent  1  .1  measure  the  thickest 

doods  I  '  men  contrive  to  involve 

it  Hot  that  evil  mixes  with  the  good, 
I  also  know  ;  and  I  should  be  unfaithful 
to  mr  deep  convictions  did  I  not  say 
that  liunian  nature  requires  for  its  ele* 
vaiiCMi  more  generous  treatment  from 
die  teachers  ofreligion. 

I  cooclude  with  saying,  let  the  min- 


I  ister  cherish  a  reverence  for  his  own 
'  nature.  Let  him  never  despise  it  even 
j  in  its  most  forbidding  forms.  Let  him 
I  deliglit  in  its  beautiful  and  lofty  mani- 
•  festations.  Let  him  hold  fast,  as  one  of 
I  the  great  qualifications  for  his  office,  a 
j  faith  in  the  greatness  of  tiie  human  soul, 
I  — that  faith  which  looks  beneath  the 
j  perishing  body,  beneath  the  sweat  of 
the  laborer,  beneath  the  rags  and  igno- 
^  ranee  of  the  poor,  beneath  the  vices  of 
the  sensual  and  selfish,  and  discerns  in 
the  depths  of  the  soul  a  divine  principle, 
a  ray  of  the  Infinite  Light,  which  may 
vet  break  forth  and  *' shine  as  the  sun" 
In  the  kingdom  of  God.  Let  him  f*trive 
to  awaken  in  men  a  consciousness  of 
the  heavenly  treasure  within  them,  a  ^ 
consciousness  of  possessing  what  is  of  ^| 
more  worth  than  the  outward  universe.  ^^ 
Let  hope  give  life  to  all  his  labors.  Let 
him  speak  to  m^  as  to  beings  liberally 
gifted  and  made  for  God.  Let  him  al- 
ways look  round  on  a  congregation  with 
the  encouraging  trust  that  he  has  hear*  . 
ers  prepared  to  respond  to  the  simple,  , 
unaffected  utterance  of  great  truths,  and 
to  the  noblest  workings  of  his  own  mind. 
Let  him  feel  deeply  tor  those  in  whom 
the  divine  nature  is  overwhelmed  by  the 
passions.  Let  him  sympatliize  tenderly 
with  those  in  whom  it  begins  to  struggle, 
to  mourn  for  sin,  to  thirst  for  a  new  life. 
Let  him  guide  and  animate  to  higher  and 
diviner  virtue  those  in  whom  it  has  gained 
strength.  Let  him  .strive  to  infuse  cour* 
age,  enterprise,  devout  trust,  and  an  in- 
flexible will  into  men's  labors  for  their 
own  perfection.  In  one  word,  let  him 
cherish  an  unfaltering  and  growing  faith 
in  God  as  the  Father  and  quickener  of  ] 
the  human  mind,  and  in  Christ  as  its 
triumphant  and  immortal  friend.  That  \ 
by  such  preaching  he  is  to  work  mir-  ' 
acles,  I  do  not  say.  That  he  will  rival 
in  sudden  and  outward  effects  what  is 
wrought  by  the  preachers  of  a  low  and 
terrifying  theology,  I  do  not  expect  or 
desire.  That  all  will  be  made  better,  I 
am  far  from  believing.  His  office  is  to 
act  on  free  beings,  who,  after  all,  must 
determine  themselves  ;  who  have  power 
to  withstand  all  foreign  agency ;  who 
are  to  be  saved,  not  by  mere  preaching, 
but  by  their  own  prayers  and  toil  Stul 
I  believe  that  such  a  minister  will  be  a 
benefactor  beyond  all  praise  to  the  hu- 
man soul  I  believe,  and  know,  that  on 
those  who  will  admit  hts  \n&ueuc«  Vi^ 
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will  work  deeply,  powerfully,  gloriously. 
His  function  is  the  subiunest  under 
heaven ;  and  his  reward  will  be  a  grow- 


ing power  of  spreading  tmtliy  virtnc^ 
moral  strength,  love,  and  hiq>pinesSy 
without  limit  and  without  end. 


CHARACTER  OF  CHRIST. 


Matthew  xvii.  5 :  **  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom 
I  am  well  pleased." 

The  character  of  Christ  may  be  stud- 
ied for  various  purposes.  It  is  singularly 
fitted  to  call  forth  the  heart,  to  awaken 
love,  admiration,  and  moral  delight.  As 
an  example,  it  has  no  rival.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  his  religion,  perhaps  it  yields 
to  no  other  proof ;  perhaps  no  other  has 
so  often  conquered  unbelief.  It  is  chiefly 
to  this  last  view  of  if  that  I  now  aslc 
your  attention.  The  character  of  Christ 
IS  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  his 
religion.  As  such,  I  would  now  place  it 
before  you.  I  shall  not,  however,  think 
only  of  confirming  your  faith  ;  the  very 
illustrations  which  I  shall  adduce  for 
this  purpose  will  show  the  claims  of 
Jesus  to  our  reverence,  obedience,  im- 
itation, and  fervent  love. 

The  more  we  contemplate  Christ's 
character,  as  exhibited  in  the  gospel, 
the  more  we  shall  be  impressed  with  its 
genuineness  and  reality.  It  was  plainly 
drawn  from  the  life.  The  narratives  of 
the -Evangelists  bear  the  marks  of  truth 
perhaps  beyond  all  other  histories.  They 
set  before  us  the  most  extraordinary 
being  who  ever  appeared  on  earth,  and 
yet  uiey  are  as  artless  as  the  stories  of 
childhood.  The  authors  do  not  think  of 
themselves.  They  have  plainly  but  one 
aim,  to  show  us  their  Master ;  and  they 
manifest  the  deep  veneration  which  he 
inspired  by  leaving  him  to  reveal  him- 
self, by  giving  us  his  actions  and  say- 
ings without  comment,  explanation,  or 
eulogy.  You  see  in  these  narratives  no 
varnishing,  no  high  coloring,  no  attempts 
to  make  his  actions  striking,  or  to  bnng 
out  the  beauties  of  his  character.  We 
are  never  pointed  to  any  circumstance 
as  illustrative  of  his  greatness.  The 
Evangelists  write  with  a  calm  trust  in 
his  character,  with  a  feeling  that  it 
needed  no  aid  from  their  hands,  and 
with  a  deep  veneration,  as  if  comment 
or  praise  of  their  own  were  not  worthy 


to  mingle  with  the  recital  of  such  a 
life. 

It  is  the  effect  of  our  familiarity  with 
the  history  of  Jesus  that  we  are  not 
struck  by  it  as  we  ought  to  be.  We 
read  it  before  we  are  capable  of  under- 
standing its  excellence.  His  stupendous 
works  become  as  familiar  to  us  as  the 
events  of  ordinary  life,  and  his  high 
offices  seem  as  much  matters  of  course 
as  the  common  relations  which  men  bear 
to  each  other.  On  this  account,  it  is  fit 
for  the  ministers  of  religion  to  do  what 
the  Evangelists  did  not  attempt,  to  offer 
comments  on  Christ's  character,  to  bring 
out  its  features,  to  point  men  to  its 
higher  beauties,  to  awaken  their  awe  by 
unfolding  its  wonderful  majesty.  In- 
deed, one  of  our  most  important  func- 
tions, as  teachers,  is  to  give  freshness 
and  vividness  to  truths  which  have  be- 
come worn,  I  had  almost  said  tarnished, 
by  long  and  familiar  handling.  We 
have  to  fight  with  the  power  of  habit 
Through  habit  men  look  on  this  glorious 
creation  with  insensibility,  and  are  less 
moved  by  the  all-enliehtenin^  sun  than 
by  a  show  of  fire- works.  It  is  the  duty 
ot  a  moral  and  religious  teacher  almost 
to  create  a  new  sense  in  men,  that  they 
may  learn  in  what  a  world  of  beauty  and 
magnificence  they  live.  And  so  in  re- 
gard to  Christ's  character ;  men  become 
used  to  it,  until  they  imagine  that  there 
is  something  more  admirable  in  a  great 
man  of  their  own  day  —  a  statesman  or 
a  conqueror  —  than  in  him  the  latchet 
of  whose  shoes  statesmen  and  con- 
querors are  not  worthy  to  unloose. 

In  this  discourse  I  wish  to  show  that 
the  character  of  Christ,  taken  as  a  whole, 
is  one  which  could  not  have  entered  the 
thoughts  of  man,  could  not  have  been 
imagined  or  feigned  ;  that  it  bears  evenf 
mark  of  genuineness  and  truth  ;  that  ft 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  acknowledged  as 
re^  and  of  divine  original 

It  is  all-important,  my  friends,  if  we 
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feel  the  force  of  this  argument, 
to  tnjis|»ort  ours<;lvcs  to  the  times  when 
Jesus  Ihrcd,     We  are  very  apt  to  think 
ilaf  he  was  moving  about  in  such  a  citv 
as  this,  or  anions  a  people  agreeing  with 
oivselves  In  inodes  of  thinkin);  and  hab- 
its of  lile.      But  the  truth  is,  he  lived  in 
m  state  of  society  singularly  remote  from 
our   o^m*      Of   all   nations,    the   Jewish 
was   the   most   stronsjly  marked.       The 
Tew  HanHy'  felt  hims^elf  to  belong  to  the 
itmitan  family.     He  was  accu.stomcd  to 
"  L  of  him^lf  a.s  chosen  by  God.  holy, 
;    whiHt  the  Gentiles  were  sinners, 
pollated    unclean.      His  common 
tVir-    r.l,i.'l:ictcr)*  on    his   brow   or 
ih  '  his  garment,  his  food, 
the  ord  imstances  of  his  life^  as 
wctl  as                   «-,  his  sacrifices,  his  ab- 
l^tJon«.                :  him  up  to  himseH  as  a 
peculiar  iavofitc  of  God,  and  all  sepa- 
fvfed  hiofi  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
With  other  nations  he  could  not  eat  or 
They   were   unworthy  of    his 
Still,   with    all   these   no- 
»  of  superiority,  he  saw  himself  con- 
quered by  those  wKom  he  despised.     He 
was    obliged    to   wear   the  shackles   of 
Rome  to  see  Roman  legions  in  his  ter- 
ritnry^  a  Roman  guard  near  his  temple, 
aod  a  Roman  tax-gatherer  extorting,  for 
tlie  M]|>poit  of  an  idolatrous  government 
jod  an  idolatrous  worship,  what  he  re- 
^mnied  as  due  only  to  God.     The  hatred 
wltlch   burned  in  the  breast  of  the  Jew 
too                   foreign  oppressor  perhaps 
ae-v  t                d  with  caual  intenseness  in 
msif  otbet   conquerea   state.     He   had, 
however,  his  secret  consolation.      The 
w^s  ocar.  the  prophetic  age  was  at 
when    Judea   was   to  break   her 
and  rise   from   the  dust.      Her 
loog^profiiised   king   and  deliverer  was 
nctr.  and  was  coming  to  wear  the  crown 
ef   Qfuversal  empire >     From  Jerusalem 
was  to  go  forth  his  law,  and  all  nations 
were  to  serve  the  chosen  people  of  God. 
To  this  conoueror  the  Jews  indeed  as- 
cribed the  office  of  promoting  religion  i 
hot    the   religion   of    Moses,    comipted 
iBbD   an  outward  service,  was   to  them 
itie  perfection  of  human  nature.     They 
^■st^  to  its  forms  with  the  whole  en- 
mo  ^  their  souls.     To  the  Mosaic  in- 
^*-^**lo«  they  ascribed  their  distinction 
aQ  other  nations.     It   lay  at   the 
of  their  hopes  of  dominion. 
I  beJIeve  no  stretigth  of  prejudice  ever 
cqpalled  the  intense  atuchment  of  the 


Jew  to  his  peculiar  national  religion. 
You  may  judge  of  its  power  by  the  fact 
of  its  having  been  transmitteci  through 
so  many  ages,  amidst  persecution  and 
suffering  which  would  have  subdued 
any  spint  but  that  of  a  Jew,  You  must 
bring  these  things  to  your  mind.  You 
must  place  yourselves  in  the  midst  of  ^H 
this  singular  people.  ^| 

Among  this  singular  people,  burning  " 
with  impatient  ex]>ectation,  appeared 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  His  first  words  were, 
*' Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  at  hand."  These  words  we  hear  ^m 
with  little  emotion  ;  but  to  the  Jews,  ^| 
who  had  been  watching  for  this  king-  ^ 
dom  for  ages,  and  who  were  looking  for 
its  immediate  manifestation,  they  must 
have  been  awakening  as  an  earthquake. 
Accordingly,  we  find  Jesus  thronged 
by  multitudes  which  no  building  could 
contain.  He  repairs  to  a  mountain,  as 
affording  him  advantages  for  addressing 
the  crowd.  I  see  them  surrounding 
him  with  eager  looks^  and  ready  to 
drink  in  every  word  from  his  lips.  And 
what  do  I  fiear  ,^  Not  one  word  of 
Judea,  of  Rome,  of  freedom,  of  con- 
quest, of  the  glories  of  God's  chosen 
people^  and  of  the  thronging  of  all  na* 
tions  to  the  temple  on  Mount  Zion,  Al- 
most every  word  was  a  death-blow  to 
the  hopes  and  feelings  which  glowed 
through  the  whole  people,  ana  were 
consecrated  under  the  name  of  religion. 
He  speaks  of  the  long-expected  kingdom 
of  heaven  ;  but  speaks  of  it  as  a  felicity 
promised  to,  and  only  to  be  partaken 
by,  the  humble  and  pure  in  heart  The 
righteousness  of  the  Pharisees,  that 
which  was  deemed  the  perfection  of  re- 
ligion, and  which  the  new  deliverer  was 
expected  to  spread  far  and  wide,  he  pro- 
nounces worthless,  and  declares  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  or  of  the  Messiah, 
to  be  shut  against  all  who  do  not  culti- 
vate a  new.  spiritual,  and  disinterested 
virtue.  Instead  of  war  and  victorVi  he 
commands  his  impatient  hearers  to  love, 
to  forgive,  to  bless  their  enemies ;  and 
holds  forth  this  spirit  of  benignity, 
mercy,  peace,  as  the  special  badge  of 
the  people  of  the  true  Messiah.  In- 
stead of  national  interests  and  glories, 
he  commands  them  to  seek  first  a  spirit 
of  impartial  charity  and  love^  unconhned 
by  the  bounds  of'  tribe  or  nation,  and 
proclaims  this  to  be  the  happiness  and 
honor  oi  the.  reign  for  which  ihey  Yvop^d. 
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Instead  of  this  world's  riches,  which 
thev  exjjected  to  flow  from  all  lands  into 
their  own,  he  commands  them  to  lay  up 
treasures  in  heaven,  and  directs  them  to 
an  incorruptible,  immortal  life,  as  the 
true  end  of  their  being.  Nor  is  this  all. 
He  does  not  merely  offer  himself  as  a 
spiritual  dehverer,  as  the  founder  of  a 
new  empire  of  inward  piety  and  univer- 
sal charity ;  he  closes  with  language 
announcing  a  more  mysterious  office. 
*'  Many  will  say  unto  me  in  that  day, 
Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  m 
thy  name  ?  and  in  thy  name  done  many 
wonderful  works  ?  And  then  will  1  pro- 
fess unto  them,  I  never  knew  you.  de- 
part from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity.^' 
Here  I  meet  the  annunciation  of  a  char- 
acter as  august  as  it  must  have  been 
startling.  Ihcar  him  foretelling  a  do- 
minion to  be  exercised  in  the  future 
world.  He  begins  to  announce,  what 
entered  largely  into  his  future  teaching, 
that  his  power  was  not  bounded  to  diis 
earth.  These  words  I  better  under- 
stand when  I  hear  him  subsequently 
declaring  that,  after  a  painful  death,  he 
was  to  rise  again  and  ascend  to  heaven, 
and  there,  in  a  state  of  pre-eminent 
power  and  glory,  was  to  be  the  advo- 
cate and  judge  of  the  human  race. 

Such  are  some  of  the  views  given  by 
Jesus  of  his  character  and  reign  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Immediately 
afterwards  1  hear  another  lesson  from 
him  bringing  out  some  of  these  truths 
still  more  stronpfly,  A  Roman  centurion 
makes  application  to  him  for  the  cure  of 
a  sen^ant  whom  he  particularly  valued  ; 
and  on  expressing,  in  a  strong  manner, 
his  conviction  of  the  power  of  Jesus  to 
heal  at  a  distance,  Jesus,  according  to  the 
historian,  "marvelled,  and  said  to  those 
that  followed.  Verily  1  say  unto  you,  I 
have  not  found  so  great  faith  in  Israel ; 
and  i  say  unto  you,  that  many  shaJl 
come  from  the  east  and  the  w*est,  and 
shall  sit  down  wHth  Abraham,  and  Isaac^ 
and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ; 
but  the  children  of  the  kingdom ''  (that 
is,  the  Jews)  **  shall  be  cast  out/'  Here 
all  the  hopes  which  the  Jews  had  cher- 
ished of  an  exclusive  or  peculiar  posses- 
sion of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  were 
crushed ;  and  the  reception  of  the  de- 
spised Gentile  world  to  all  his  blessings, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  extension  of  his 
pure  religion  to  the  ends  of  the  eanh, 
began  to  l^c  proclaimed* 


Here  1  pause  for  the  present,  and  J_ 
ask  you  whether  the  character  ol  Je    " 
be  not  the  most  extraordinary  in  histor 
and  wholly  inexphcable  on  human 
ciples.     Review  the  ground  over  WHh 
we  have  gone.     Recollect  that  he 
born  and  grew  up  a  Jew,  in  the  midst  \ 
Jews,  a  people  burning  with  one  passio 
and  throwing  their  whole  souls  into 
expectation   of  a  national  and   earth 
deliverer.     He  grew  up  among  them 
poverty,  seclusion,  and  labors  fitted  ' 
contract    his    thoughts,   purposes, 
hopes :   and  yet  we  find  him  escapin 
every  influence  of  education  and  societi 
We  find  him  as  untouched  by  the  fe 
ings  which  prevailed  universally  aroua 
him.  which  religion  and  patriotism  co 
curred  to  consecrate,  which  the  niolh 
breathed  into  the  ear  of  the  child, ; 
which   the   teacher   of    the    synagog 
strengthened  in  the  adult,  as  il  he 
been  brought  up  in  another  world, 
find  him  conceiving  a  sublime  pur 
such  as  had  never  dawned  on  sage  i 
hero,  and  see  him  possessed  with  a  \ 
scinusness  of    sustaining  a  relation 
God  and  mankind,  and  of  being  investe 
with  powers  in  this  world  and  the  worl 
to  come  such  as  had  never  entered 
human  mind.    Whence  now,  I  ask, 
the  conception  of  diis  character  ? 

Will  any  say  it  had  its  origin  in 
posture,  ^  that  it  was  a  fabrication 
a  deceiver  ?      1   answer,  the  characti 
claimed  by  Christ  excludes  this  sup 
sition  by  its  very  nature.      It  was 
remote  from  all  the  ideas  and  anticip 
tions  of  the  times,  so  unfit  to  awa 
sympathy,  so  unattractive  to  the  heathe^ 
so  exasperating  to  the  lew,  that  it  i 
the  last  to  enter  the  mind  of  an  impost 
A  deceiver  of  the  dullest  vision  mu 
have  foreseen  thai  it  would  expose  ht| 
to  bitter  scorn,  abhorrence,  and  persec 
tion,  and  that  he  would  be  left  to 
on  his  work  alone,  just  as  Jesus  alwajj 
stood  alone,  and  could  find  not  an  ;' 
vidual  to  enter  into  his  spirit  and  < 
What  allurements  an  unprincipled*! 
seeking    man    could   find    to    such 
enterprise,   no  common  ingenuity 
discover. 

1  affirm  next,  that  the  sublimitv  of  I 
character  claimed  by  Christ  forbids 
to  trace  it  to  imposture.  That  a  selfislj 
designing,  depraved  mind  could  h.%^ 
formed  the  idea  and  purpose  of  a  wc^ 
unparalleled  in  beneficence,  in  vastnes 
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E  in  nonl  grandeur,  would  certainly 

\  sCnn^  departure  from  the  bws  of 

nail  tmrsa.     I  add*  that  if  an  im- 

cCHild  have   lighted  on  the  con- 

of  so  sublime  and  wonderful  a 

It  ed  by  Jesus,  he  could 

-i  Si  (id  not  —  have  thrown 

lllis  pcr2>oiiation  of  it  the  air  of  truth 

I  teftlitv.     The  part  would  have  been 

tor  hira.     He  would  have  over- 

i  it  car  fallen  short  of  it  perpetually, 

character  would  have  rebelled 

his  assumed  one.     We   should 

something   strained,  forced, 

awkward,  snowing  that  he  was 

his  true  sphere.     To  act  up  to  a 

"  no  singular  and  grand,  and  one 

I  DO  precedent  could  be  found, 

tibe  utterly  impossible  for  a  man 

not  the  true  spirit  of  it,  or  who 

VI*  Qiolf  wearing  it  as  a  mask. 

Now,  haw  stands  the  case  with  Jesus  } 

a  Jewish  peasant  or  carpenter,  he 

fvom   obscurity  and   daims   for 

etf   a  divine  office,  a  superhuman 

,  soch  as  had  not  been  imagined  ; 

instance  does  he  fall  below 

ter.     The  peasant,  and  srill 

the  jew,  wholly  disappears.     We 

I  that  n  new^  being,  of  a  new  order  of 

is  taking  a  part  in  human  affairs. 

re  is  a  native  tone  of  grandeur  and 

ity  In  bis  teaching.     He  speaks  as 

'  a  boM  related  to  the  wnole  human  race. 

fSm  wad  never  shrinks  within  the  ordi- 

limits  of  human  agency.     A  nar- 

T  sphere  than  the  world  never  enters 

lis  thoi^hts.     He  speaks  in  a  natural, 

tmeoits  style  of  accomplishing  the 

:  ajdoous  and  important  change  in 

i  affairs.     This  unlabored  manner 

[pnesang  great  thoughts  is  particu- 

warthy  of  attention.     You  never 

Crocn   Jesus    that   swelling,   pom- 

,  osteDtatious  language  which  almost 

"Jy  springs  from  an  attempt  to 

a  character  above  our  powers. 

,  a£  his  glories  as  one  to  whom 

familiar,  and  of  his  intimacy 

Its  with  God,  as  simply  as  a 

^%  of  his  connection  with  his 

He    speaks    of    saving    and 

the  wodd^  of  drawing  au  men 

>cif,  a2id   of    giving  everlasting 

,  as  we  speak  of  the  ordinary  powers 

we   exert      He    makes    no  set 

about  the  grandeur  of    his 

''and  character.      His  cooscious- 

of    It  girea  a  hue  to  his  whole 
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language,  breaks  out  in  indirect,  unde- 
signed expressions,  showing  that  it  was 
the  deepest  and  most  familiar  of  his 
convicdons.  This  argument  is  only  to 
be  understood  by  reading  the  Gospels 
with  a  wakeful  mind  and  heart.  It  does 
not  lie  on  their  surface,  and  it  is  the 
stronger  for  lying  beneath  it.  When  I 
read  these  books  with  care,  when  1 
trace  the  unaffected  majesty  which  runs 
through  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  see  him 
never  falling  below  his  sublime  claims 
amidst  poverty  and  scorn,  and  in  his 
last  agony,  1  have  a  feeling  of  the 
reality  of  his  character  which  I  cannot 
express,  I  feel  that  the  Jewish  carpen- 
ter could  no  more  have  conceived  and 
sustained  this  character  under  motives 
of  imposture  than  an  infant's  arm  could 
repeat  the  deeds  of  Hercules,  or  his 
unawakened  intellect  comprehend  and 
rival  the  matchless  works  of  genius. 

Am  I  told  that  the  claims  of  Jesus 
had  their  origin  not  in  imposture  but  in 
enthusiasm ;  that  the  imagination,  kin- 
dled by  strong  feeling,  overpowered 
the  judgment  so  far  as  to  give  him 
the  notion  of  being  destined  to  some 
strange  and  unparalleled  work  ?  I  know 
that  enthusiasm,  or  a  kindled  imagi- 
nation, has  great  power ;  and  we  are 
never  to  lose  sight  of  it,  in  judging 
of  the  claims  of  religious  teachers. 
But  I  say  first,  that,  except  in  cases 
where  it  amounts  to  insanity,  enthu- 
siasm works,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
according  to  a  man's  previous  concep- 
tions and  modes  of  thought.  In  Judea, 
where  the  minds  of  men  were  burning 
with  feverish  expectation  of  a  Messiah, 
I  can  easily  conceive  of  a  Jew  imag- 
ining that  in  himself  this  ardent  con- 
ception, this  ideal  of  glory,  was  to  be 
realized.  I  can  conceive  of  his  seating 
himself  in  fancy  on  the  throne  of  Davi<i 
and  secretly  pondering  the  means  of 
his  appointed  triumphs.  But  that  a 
Jew  should  fancy  himself  the  Messiah, 
and  at  the  same  time  should  strip  that 
character  of  all  the  attributes  which 
had  fired  his  youthful  imagination  and 
heart, — ^tbat  he  should  start  aside  from 
all  the  feelings  and  hopes  of  his  age, 
and  should  acquire  a  consciousness  of 
being  destined  to  a  wholly  new  career, 
and  one  as  unbounded  as  it  was  new,  — 
this  is  exceedingly  improbable;  and 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  an  imagination 
so  erratic,  so  ungoverned,  and  aiAe  Vo 
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g^enerate  the  conviction  of  being  des- 
tined to  a  work  so  immeasurably  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  power  of  the  indi- 
vidual, must  have  partaken  of  insanity. 
Now,  is  it  conceivable  that  an  individ- 
ual, mastered  by  so  wild  and  fervid  an 
imagination,  should  have  sustained  the 
dignity  claimed  by  Christ,  should  have 
acted  worthily  the  hiehest  part  ever 
assumed  on  earth  ?  Would  not  his 
enthusiasm  have  broken  out  amidst  the 
peculiar  excitements  of  the  life  of  Jesus, 
and  have  left  a  touch  of  madness  on 
his  teaching  and  conduct  ?  Is  it  to  such 
a  man  that  we  should  look  for  the  in- 
culcation of  a  new  and  perfect  form  of 
virtue,  and  for  the  exemplification  of 
humanity  in  its  fairest  form? 

The  charge  of  an  extravagant,  self- 
deludin^  enthusiasm  is  the  last  to  be 
fastened  on  Jesus.  Where  can  we  find 
the  traces  of  it  in  his  history  ?  Do  we 
detect  them  in  the  calm  authority  of  his 
precepts ;  in  the  mild,  practical,  and 
oeneficent  spirit  of  his  religion  ;  in  the 
unlabored  simplicity  of  the  language 
with  which  he  unfolds  his  high  powers, 
and  the  sublime  truths  of  religion ;  or  in 
the  good  sense,  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  which  he  always  discovers  in 
his  estimate  and  treatment  of  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  men  with  whom  he  acted  ? 
Do  we  discover  this  enthusiasm  in  the 
singular  fact  that,  whilst  he  claimed 
power  in  the  future  world,  and  always 
turned  men's  minds  to  heaven,  he  never 
indulged  his  own  imagination,  or  stimu- 
lated that  of  his  disciples,  by  giving  vivid 
pictures  or  any  minute  description  of 
that  unseen  state?  The  truth  is  that, 
remarkable  as  was  the  character  of  Jesus, 
it  was  distinguished  by  nothing  more 
than  by  calmness  and  self-possession. 
This  trait  pervades  his  other  excellen- 
cies. How  calm  was  his  piety  !  Point 
me,  if  you  can,  to  one  vehement,  passion- 
ate expression  of  his  religious  leelings. 
Does  the  Lord's  Praver  breathe  a  fever- 
ish enthusiasm  ?  Tne  habitual  style  of 
Jesus  on  the  subject  of  religion,  if  intro- 
duced into  many  churches  of  his  follow- 
ers at  the  present  day,  would  be  charged 
with  coldness.  The  adm  and  the  rational 
character  of  his  piety  is  particularly 
seen  in  the  doctrine  which  he  so  ear- 
nestly inculcates,  that  disinterested  love 
and  self-denying  service  to  our  fellow- 
creatures  are  the  most  acceptable  wor- 
ship  we    can    offer   to   our   Creator. 


His  benevolence,  too,  though  singularly 
earnest  and  deep,  was  composed  and 
serene.  He  never  lost  the  possession 
of  himself  in  his  sympathy  with  others  ; 
was  never  hurried  into  the  impatient 
and  rash  enterprises  of  an  enthusiastic 
philanthropy;  but  did  good  with  the 
tranquillity  and  constancy  which  mark 
the  providence  of  God.  The  depth  of 
his  calmness  may  best  be  understood  by 
considering  the  opposition  made  to  his 
claims.  His  labors  were  everywhere 
insidiously  watched  and  industriously 
thwarted  by  vindictive  foes,  who  had 
even  conspired  to  compass  through  his 
death  the  ruin  of  his  cause.  Now,  a 
feverish  enthusiasm,  which  fancies  itself 
to  be  intrusted  with  a  great  work  of  God, 
is  singularly  liable  to  impatient  indigna- 
tion under  furious  and  malignant  opposi- 
tion. Obstacles  increase  its  vehemence ; 
it  becomes  more  eager  and  hurried  in 
the  accomplishment  of  its  purposes  in 
proportion  as  they  are  withstood.  Be 
It  therefore  remembered  that  the  malig- 
nity of  Christ's  foes,  though  never  sur- 
passed, and  for  the  time  triumphant, 
never  robbed  him  of  self-possession, 
roused  no  passion,  and  threw  no  vehe- 
mence or  precipitation  into  his  exertions. 
He  did  not  disguise  from  himself  or  his 
followers  the  impression  made  on  the  mul- 
titude by  his  adversaries.  He  distinctly 
foresaw  the  violent  death  towards  which 
he  was  fast  approaching.  Yet,  confiding 
in  God,  and  in  the  silent  progress  of  his 
truth,  he  possessed  his  soul  in  peace. 
Not  only  was  he  calm,  but  his  calm- 
ness rises  into  sublimity  when  we  con- 
sider the  storms  which  raged  around 
him,  and  the  vastness  of  the  prospects 
in  which  his  spirit  found  repose.  I  say, 
then,  that  serenity  and  self-possession 
were  peculiarly  the  attributes  of  Jesus. 
I  affirm  that  the  singular  and  sublime 
character  claimed  by  Jesus  can  be  traced 
neither  to  imposture  nor  to  an  ungov- 
emed,  insane  imagination.  It  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  its  truth,  its  reality. 
I  began  with  observing  how  our  long 
familianty  with  Jesus  blunts  our  minds 
to  his  singular  excellence.  We  probably 
have  often  read  of  the  character  which 
he  claimed,  without  a  thought  of  its  ex- 
traordinary nature.  But  I  know  nothing 
so  sublime.  The  plans  and  labors  of 
statesmen  sink  into  the  sports  of  chil- 
dren when  compared  with  the  work  which 
Jesus  announced,  and  to  which  he  de- 
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in  life  and  deatht  with  % 
iciousness  of  its  reality, 
'changing  the  moral  aspect 
af  the  whole  earth,  of  recovering  all  na- 
tioos  to  the  pure  and  inward  worship  of 
Qoe  God,  and  to  a  spirit  of  divine  and 
faleniai  luv^c,  was  one  of  which  we  meet 
iM  a  trace  in  phUoscpher  or  legislator 
btlore  him*  The  human  mind  had  given 
tto  profliiise  of  this  extent  of  view.  The 
cnoceptloti  of  this  enterprise^  and  the 
calm,  Txnshaken  expectation  of  success, 
Id  tttMC  who  had  no  station  and  no  wealth, 
•ho  cast  from  him  the  sword  with  ab- 
lKifTtrtKre«  and  who  forbade  his  dis- 
cbilcs  to  use  any  weapons  but  those 
«  lc?%c.  discover  a  wonderful  trust  in 
dw  power  of  God  and  the  power  of 
li«t ;  and  when  to  this  wc  add  that 
JesQS  looked  not  only  to  the  triumph 
ai  his  ptire  faith  in  the  present  world, 
b«t  to  a  mighty  and  beneficent  power 
to  heaven*  we  witness  a  vastness  of  pur- 
pTHe,  A  jgrandeur  of  thought  and  feeling, 
•onn^nal,  so  superior  to  the  workings 
tk  all  other  minds,  that  nothing  but  our 
hjniltarity  can  prevent  our  contempla- 
ticMi  iA  \\  with  wonder  and  profound  awe. 
when  I  can  escape  the  dead- 
of  habit  and  can  receive 
import  of  such  passages  as  the 
jffi^  —  **  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and'  I  will 
rest,*'  —  **  I  am  come  to  seek 
\  that  which  was  lost,"  —  **  He 
sseth  me  before  men,  htm  will 
S5  before  my  Father  in  heaven," 
bosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of  me 
of  him  shall  the  Son  of  Man 
shamed  when  he  come th  in  the  glory 
Father  with  the  holy  angels,"  — 
(  mjr  Father's  house  are  many  man- 
1  gti  to  prepare  a  place  for  you  ;" 
when  I  can  succeed  in  realiz- 
'^tport  of  such  passages,  1  feel 
ing  to  a  being  such  as  never 
-ver  since  spoke  in  human 
jc  1  am  awed  by  the  conscious- 
greatness  which  these  simple 
\  eajiress  ;  and  when  \  connect  this 
IptttDc^^  with  the  proofs  of  Christ's 
«incl4»  which  I  gave  you  in  a  former 
^ooqrje,  J  am  compelled  to  exclaim 
••itb  • •  virion,  '*  Truly,  this  was  the 

1  iu* .  -  . .  ^>  my  friends,  set  before  you 
«c  view  of  Jesus  Christ  which  shows 
Ite  to  have  been  the  most  extraordinary 
bdo^  who  ever  lived,     I  invite  your  at- 
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tention  to  another;  and  i  am  not  sure 
but  that  it  is  still  more  striking.  You 
have  seen  the  consciousness  of  greatness 
that  Jesus  possessed  ;  I  now  ask  you  to 
consider  how,  with  this  consciousness, 
he  lived  among  men.  To  convey  mv 
meaning  more  distinctly,  let  me  avafi 
myself  of  an  imaginary  case.  Suppose 
you  had  never  heard  the  particulars  of 
Christ's  history,  but  were  told  in  general  ^| 
that,  ages  ago,  an  extraordinary  man  ap-  ^^ 
pearcd  in  the  world,  whose  mind  was  ' 

wholly  possessed  with  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing come  from  God,  who  regarded  him- 
self as  clothed  with  divine  power  and 
charged  with  the  sublimest  work  in  the 
universe,  who  had  the  consciousness 
of  sustaining  a  relation  of  unexampled 
authority  and  beneficence,  not  to  one 
nation  or  a^e  but  to  all  nations  and  all  ^m 
times, — and  who  anticipated  a  spiritual  H 
kingiiom  and  e  verbs  ting  j>ower  beyond  ^^ 
the  grave.  Suppose  you  should  be  told 
that,  on  entering  the  world,  he  found 
not  one  mind  able  to  comprehend  his 
\iews,  and  felt  himself  immeasurably 
exalted  in  thought  and  purpose  above 
all  around  him  \  and  suppose  you  should 
then  be  asked  what  appearance,  what 
mode  of  life,  what  tone,  what  air,  what 
deportment,  wliat  intercourse  with  the 
multitude  seemed  to  you  to  suit  such  a 
cliaracter.  and  were  probably  adopted 
by  him ;  how  would  you  represent  him 
to  your  minds  ?  Would  you  not  suppose 
that,  with  this  peculiar  character,  he 
adopted  some  peculiar  mode  of  life,  ex- 
pressive of  his  superiority  to  and  .sep- 
aration from  all  other  men  ?  Would 
you  not  expect  something  distinctive  in 
nis  appearance  ?  Would  you  not  ex* 
pect  him  to  assume  some  badge,  and  to 
exact  some  homage  ?  Would  you  not 
expect  that,  with  a  mind  revolving  such 
vast  thoughts,  and  raised  above  the 
earth,  he  would  look  coldly  on  the  ordi- 
nary gratifications  of  men)  that,  with  a 
mind  spreading  itself  over  the  world, 
and  meditating  its  subjection  to  his 
truth,  he  would  take  litde  interest  in 
ordinary  individuals  ?  and  that  possess- 
ing, in  his  own  doctrine  and  character, 
a  standard  of  sublime  virtue,  he  would 
attach  little  importance  to  the  low  attain-  h 
ments  of  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  fl 
around  him  ?  Would  you  not  make  him  ^ 
a  public  character,  and  expect  to  sec 
him  laboring  to  establish  his  ascendatvqj 
among  public  men  ?     Would  'you  lio^ 
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expect  to  see  his  natural  affections  ab- 
sorbed in  his  universal  philanthropy ;  and 
would  not  private  attachments  seem  to 
you  quite  inconsistent  with  his  vast  su- 
periority, and  the  immensity  of  his  pur- 
poses ?  Would  you  not  expect  him  to 
avail  himself  of  the  best  accommoda- 
tions the  world  could  afford?  Would 
}rou  not  expect  the  great  Teacher  to  se- 
ect  the  most  sacred  spots  for  his  teach- 
ing, and  the  Lord  of  all  to  erect  some 
conspicuous  seat  from  which  should  go 
forth  the  laws  which  were  to  reach  the 
ends  of  the  earth  ?  Would  you  not,  in 
a  word,  expect  this  extraordinary  person- 
aee  to  surround  himself  with  extraor- 
dinary circumstances,  and  to  maintain  a 
separation  from  the  degraded  multitude 
around  him  ? 

Such,  I  believe,  would  be  the  expec- 
tation of  us  all ;  and  what  was  the  case 
with  Jesus?  Read  his  history.  He 
comes  with  the  consciousness  of  more 
than  human  greatness  to  accomplish  an 
infinite  work;  and  where  do  vou  find 
him  ?  What  is  his  look  ?  what  nis  man- 
ner ?  How  does  he  converse,  how  liv^ 
with  men?  His  appearance,  mode  of 
life,  and  intercourse  are  directly  the  re- 
verse of  what  we  should  have  supposed. 
He  comes  in  the  ordinary  dress  of  the 
class  of  society  in  which  ne  had  grown 
up.  He  retreats  to  no  solitude,  like 
John,  to  strike  awe,  nor  seeks  anv  spot 
which  had  been  consecrated  in  Jewish 
history.  Would  you  find  him  ?  Go  to 
the  house  of  Peter,  the  fisherman.  Go 
to  the  well  of  Samaria,  where  he  rests 
after  the  fatigues  of  his  journey.  Would 
you  hear  him  teach  ?  You  may  find  him, 
mdeed,  sometimes  in  the  temple,  for 
that  was  a  place  of  general  resort ;  but 
commonly  you  may  nnd  him  instructing 
in  the  open  air,  now  from  a  boat  on  the 
Galilean  lake,  now  on  a  mount,  and  now 
in  the  streets  of  the  crowded  city.  He 
has  no  place  wherein  to  lay  his  head, 
nor  will  he  have  one.  A  rich  ruler 
eomes  and  falls  at  his  feet.  He  says, 
^  Go,  sell  what  thou  hast,  and  give  to 
the  poor,  and  then  come  and  follow  me.*' 
Nor  was  this  all.  Something  more 
striking  remains  to  be  told.  He  did  not 
merely  live  in  the  streets,  and  in  the 
houses  of  fishermen.  In  these  places, 
had  he  pleased,  he  mislit  have  cleared  a 
space  around  him,  and  raised  a  barrier 
between  himself  and  others.  But  in 
these  places,  and  everywhere,  he  lived 


with  men  as  a  man,  a  brother,  a  friend, 
sometimes  a  servant ;  and  entered,  with 
a  deep,  unexampled  sympathy,  into  the 
feelings,  interests,  wants,  sorrows  of  in- 
dividuals, of  ordinary  men,  and  even  of 
the  most  depressed,  despised,  and  for- 
saken of  the  race.  Here  is  the  most 
striking  view  of  Jesus.  This  combina- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  humanity  in  its 
lowliest,  tenderest  form,  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  unrivalled  and  divine  glo- 
ries, is  the  most  wonderful  distinction 
of  this  wonderful  character.  Here  we 
learn  the  chief  reason  why  he  chose 
poverty,  and  refused  every  peculiarity  of 
manner  and  appearance.  He  did  this 
because  he  desired  to  come  near  to  the 
multitude  of  men,  to  make  himself  ac- 
cessible to  all,  to  pour  out  the  fulness 
of  his  sympathy  upon  all,  to  know  and 
weep  over  their  sorrows  and  sins,  and  to 
manifest  his  interest  in  their  affections 
and  joys. 

I  can  offer  but  a  few  instances  of  this 
sympathy  of  Christ  with  human  nature 
in  all  its  varieties  of  character  and  con- 
dition. But  how  beautiful  are  they  !  At 
the  very  opening  of  his  ministry  we  find 
him  present  at  a  marriage  to  which 
he  and  his  disciples  had  been  called. 
Among  the  Jews  this  was  an  occasion  of 
peculiar  exhilaration  and  festivity;  but 
Jesus  did  not  therefore  decline  it.  He 
knew  what  affections,  joys,  sorrows,  and 
moral  influences  are  bound  up  in  this 
institution,  and  he  went  to  the  celebra- 
tion, not  as  an  ascetic,  to  frown  on  its 
bright  hopes  and  warm  congratulations', 
but  to  sanction  it  by  his  presence  and  to 
heighten  its  enjoyments.  How  little 
does  this  comport  with  the  solitary  dig- 
nity which  we  should  have  pronounced 
most  accordant  with  his  character,  and 
what  a  spirit  of  humanity  does  it  breathe  ! 
But  this  event  stands  almost  alone  in  his 
history.  His  chief  sympathy  was  not 
with  them  that  rejoice,  but  with  the 
iffnorant,  sinful,  sorrowful;  and  with 
these  we  find  him  cultivating  an  habit- 
ual intimacy.  Though  so  exalted  in 
thought  ana  purpose,  he  chose  unedu- 
cated men  to  be  his  chief  disciples  ;  and 
he  lived  with  them,  not  as  a  superior 

giving  occasional  and  formal  instruction, 
ut  Mcame  their  companion,  travelled 
with  them  on  foot,  slept  in  their  dwell- 
ingSy  sat  at  their  tables,  partook  their 
plain  fiu'e,  communicated  to  them  his 
truth  in  the  simplest  form ;  and  though 
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they  constantly  misunderstood  him,  and 
never  received  his  {vX\  meaning,  he  was 
never  weaned  with  teaching  them.  So 
familiar  was  his  intercoyrse,  that  we 
find  Peter  reproving  him  with  an  affec- 
tionate real  for  announcing  his  approach- 
ing death,  and  we  find  John  leaning  on 
his  bosom.  Of  his  last  discourse  to 
these  disciples  I  need  not  speak.  It 
stands  alone  among  all  writings  for  the 
union  of  tenderness  and  majesty.  His 
own  sorrows  are  forgotten  in  his  solici- 
tude to  speak  peace  and  comfort  to  his 
humble  followers. 

The  depth  of  his  human  sympathies 
was  beautifully  manifested  when  chil- 
dren were  brought  to  him.  His  dis- 
ciples, judging  as  all  men  would  judge, 
thought  that  he  who  was  sent  to  wear 
the  crown  of  universal  empire  had  too 
great  a  work  before  him  to  give  his  time 
and  attention  to  children,  and  reproved 
the  parents  who  brought  them ;  but 
Tesus,  rebuking  his  disciples,  called  to 
him  the  children.  Never,  \  believe^  did 
childhood  awaken  such  deep  love  as  at 
that  moment.  He  took  them  in  his 
arms  and  blessed  them,  and  not  only 
satd  that  **  of  such  was  the  kingdom  of 
heaven/'  but  added,  *^  He  that  recciveth 
a  little  child  in  my  name  rcceiveth  me  ;  " 
so  entirely  did  he  identify  himself  with 
this  primitive,  innocent,  beautiful  form 
of  human  nature. 

There  was  no  class  of  human  beings 
»o  low  as  to  be  beneath  his  sympathy. 
He  not  merely  taught  the  publican  and 
sinner,  but»  with  all  his  consciousness 
of  purity,  sat  down  and  dined  with  them, 
and,  when  reproved  by  the  malignant 
Pharisee  for  such  companionship,  an- 
swered by  the  touching  parables  of  the 
Lost  Sheep  and  the  Prodigal  Son,  and 
said,  **  I  am  come  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  lost." 

No  personal  suffering  dried  up  this 
fountain  of  love  in  his  breast*  On  his 
way  to  the  cross  he  heard  some  women 
of  Jerusalem  bewailing  him,  and  at  the 
sound,  forgetting  his  own  grief,  he 
turned  to  them  and  said,  "Women  of 
Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  me,  but  weep 
for  yourselves  and  your  children,"  On 
the  cross^  whilst  his  mind  was  divided 
between  intense  suffering  and  the  con- 
templation of  the  infinite  blessings  in 
which  his  sufferings  were  to  issue,  his 
eye  lighted  on  his  mother  and  John,  and 
tne  sensibilities  of  a  son  and  a  friend 


mingled  with  the  sublime  consciousness 
of  the  universal  Lord  and  Saviour 
Never  before  did  natural  affection  find 
so  tender  and  beautiful  an  utterance. 
To  his  mother  he  said,  directing  her  to 
John,  ''^Behold  thy  son;  I  leave  my  be* 
loved  disciple  to  take  my  place,  to  per- 
form my  filial  offices,  and  to  enjoy  a 
share  oi  that  affection  with  which  you 
have  followed  me  through  life  ;  "  ana  to 
John  he  said,  ^''  Behold  thy  mother;  I 
bequeath  to  you  the  happiness  of  min- 
istering to  my  dearest  earthly  friend/* 
Nor  is*  this  ail  The  spirit  of  humanity 
had  one  higher  triumph.  Whilst  his  ene- 
mies surrounded  him  with  a  malignity 
unsoftened  by  his  last  agonies,  and,  to 
give  the  keenest  edge  to  insult,  reminded 
him  scoffingly  of  the  high  character  and 
office  which  he  had  claimed,  his  only 
notice  of  them  was  the  prayer,  **  Father, 
forgive  them,  they  know  riot  what  they 
do. 

Thus  Jesus  lived  with  men  ;  with  the 
consciousness  of  unutterable  majesty  he 
joined  a  lowliness,  gentleness,  humanity, 
and  sympathy,  which  have  no  example 
in  human  history.  I  ask  you  to  con- 
template this  wonderful  union.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  superiorit)^  of  Jesus  to 
all  around  him  was  the  intimacy,  the 
brotherly  love,  with  which  he  bound 
himself  to  them.  I  maintain  that  this 
is  a  character  wholly  remote  from  hu- 
man conception.  To  imagine  it  to  be 
the  production  of  imposture  or  enthu- 
siasm shows  a  strange  unsoundness  of 
mind,  I  contemplate  it  with  a  venera- 
tion second  only  to  the  profound  awe 
with  which  I  look  up  to  God.  It  bears 
no  mark  of  human  invention*  It  was 
real.  It  belonged  to  and  it  manifested 
the  beloved  Son  of  God. 

But  \  have  not  done.  May  I  ask  your 
attention  a  few  moments  more  ?  We 
have  not  yet  reached  the  depth  of 
Christ's  character.  We  have  not  touched 
the  great  principle  on  which  his  won- 
derful sympathy  was  founded,  and  which 
endeared  to  him  his  office  of  universal 
Saviour.  Do  you  ask  what  this  deep 
principle  w^as  ?  T  answer,  it  was  his 
conviction  of  the  greatness  of  the  hu- 
man soul.  He  saw  in  man  the  impress 
and  image  of  the  Divinity,  and  therefore 
thirsted  for  his  redemption,  and  took  the 
tenderest  interest  in  him,  whatever  might 
be  the  rank,  character,  or  condition  in 
which  he  was  found.    This  spiritual  view 
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of  man  pervades  and  distinguishes  the 
teaching  of  Christ.  Jesus  looked  on 
men  with  an  eye  which  pierced  beneath 
the  material  frame.  The  body  vanished 
before  him.  The  trappings  of  the  rich, 
the  rags  of  the  poor,  were  nothing  to 
him.  He  looked  through  them,  as 
though  they  did  not  exist,  to  the  soul ; 
and  there,  amidst  clouds  of  ignorance 
and  plaeue-spots  of  sin,  he  recognized  a 
spiritual  and  immortal  nature,  and  the 
germs  of  power  and  perfection  which 
might  be  unfolded  for  ever.  In  the 
most  fallen  and  depraved  man  he  saw 
a  being  who  might  become  an  angel  of 
light  Still  more,  he  felt  that  there  was 
nothing  in  himself  to  which  men  might 
not  ascend.  His  own  lofty  conscious- 
ness did  not  sever  him  from  the  multi- 
tude; for  he  saw  in  his  own  greatness 
the  model  of  what  men  might  become. 
So  deeply  was  he  thus  impressed,  that 
again  ana  a^in,  in  speakinc^  of  his  fut- 
ure glories,  ne  announced  watin  these 
his  true  followers  were  to  share.  They 
were  to  sit  on  his  throne  and  partake  of 
his  beneficent  power. 

Here  I  pause,  and  indeed  I  know  not 
what  can  be  added  to  heighten  the 
wonder,  reverence,  and  love,  which  are 
due  to  Jesus.  When  I  consider  him,  not 
only  as  possessed  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  an  unexampled  and  unboimded 
majesty,  but  as  recognizing  a  kindred 
nature  in  human  beings,  and  living  and 
dying  to  raise  them  to  a  participation  of 
his  divine  glories ;  and  when  1  see  him 
under  these  views  allying   himself  to 


men  by  the  tenderest  ties,  embracing 
them  with  a  spirit  of  humanity  which  no 
insult,  injury,  or  pain  could  for  a  moment 
repel  or  overpower,  I  am  filled  with 
wonder  as  weU  as  reverence  and  love. 
I  feel  that  this  character  is  not  of  hu- 
man invention,  that  it  was  not  assumed 
through  fraud  or  struck  out  by  enthu- 
siasm; for  it  is  infinitely  above  their 
reach.  When  I  add  this  character  of 
Tesus  to  the  other  evidences  of  his  re- 
ligion, it  gives  to  what  before  seemed 
so  strong  a  new  and  a  vast  accession  of 
streneth ;  I  feel  as  if  I  could  not  be  de- 
ceived. The  Gospeb  must  be  true ; 
they  were  drawn  from  a  living  original ; 
they  were  founded  on  reality.  The 
character  of  Jesus  is  not  a  fiction;  he 
was  what  he  claimed  to  be,  and  what 
his  followers  attested.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Jesus  not  only  was^  he  is  still  the  Son 
of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  He 
exists  now ;  he  has  entered  that  heaven 
to  which  he  always  looked  forward  on 
earth.  There  he  lives  and  reigns.  With 
a  clear,  calm  faith,  I  see  him  in  that 
state  of  glory ;  and  I  confidently  expect, 
at  no  distant  period,  to  see  him  face  to 
^e.  We  have  indeed  no  absent  friend 
whom  we  shall  so  surely  meet.  Let  us 
then,  my  hearers,  by  imitation  of  his 
virtues  and  obedience  to  his  word,  pre- 
pare ourselves  to  join  him  in  those  pure 
mansions  where  he  is  surrounding  him- 
self with  the  good  and  pure  of  our  race, 
and  will  communicate  to  them  for  ever 
his  own  spirit,  power,  and  joy. 


THE    IMITABLENESS    OF    CHRIST'S    CHAR- 
ACTER. 


I  Pbtbr  ii.  ai :   "  Christ  also  snffered  for  us,  XfXfvug 
us  an  example,  that  ye  should  follow  his  steps." 

The  example  of  Jesus  is  our  topic. 
To  incite  you  to  follow  it  is  the  aim  of 
this  discourse.  Christ  came  to  give  us 
a  religion,  —  but  this  is  not  all  By  a 
wise  and  beautiful  ordination  of  Provi- 
dence he  was  sent  to  show  forth  his  re- 
ligion in  himself.  He  did  not  come  to 
sit  in  a  hall  of  legislation,  and  from  some 


commanding  eminence  to  pronounce  laws 
and  promises.  He  is  not  a  mere  channel 
through  which  certain  communications 
are  made  from  God ;  not  a  mere  mes- 
senger appointed  to  utter  the  words 
which  he  had  heard,  and  then  to  dis- 
appear, and  to  sustain  no  further  con- 
nection with  his  message.  He  came  not 
only  to  teach  with  his  lips  but  to  be  a 
living  manifestation  of  his  religion,  — to 
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be,  ta  an  important  sen^e,  the  religion 
telL 
11>^  ts  A  peculiarity  worthy  o!  atten- 
ChristtaDity  ts  not  a  mere  code  of 
DOl  an  abstract  system  such  as 
IS  frame.  It  is  a  living,  em- 
rcligion.  It  comes  to  us  in  a 
form :  it  offers  itseli  to  our  eyes 
Wk  iv«]I  as  ears ;  it  breathes,  it  moves  in 
OttT  Sight-  It  is  more  than  precept ;  it 
ift  ex2fnp)e  and  action. 

The  Lmpiortance  of  example  who 
iloes  not  understand  ?  How  much  do 
most  of  us  suffer  from  the  presence, 
conviersation,  spirit  of  men  of  low  tninds 
by  wfaooi  we  are  surrounded!  The 
lenptsUioii  is  strong  to  take  as  our 
wtmiidaFfi  the  average  character  of  the 
•odety  in  which  we" live,  and  to  satisfy 
lMr»elves  with  decencies  and  attain- 
Bents  whkb  secure  to  us  among  the 
■mttiCiide  the  name  of  respectable  men» 
Ob  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  power 
(Ittve  yoa  not  felt  it  ?)  in  the  presence, 
qm versa tioa,  and  example  of  a  man  of 
icroii^  principle  and  magnanimity,  to 
i6  lis,  mt  least  for  the  moment,  from 
osr  raleau'  and  tame  habits  of  thought, 
and  to  Kindle  some  generous  aspirations 
alter  the  excellence  which  we  were 
to  attain.  I  hardjy  need  say  to 
thai  it  is  impossible'  to  place  our- 
tinder  anv  inBuence  of  this  nat-* 
ore  so  quickenmg  as  the  example  of 
lesos.  This  introduces  us  to  the  high- 
est order  of  virtues.  This  is  fitted  to 
awaken  the  whole  mind.  Nothing  has 
mial  power  to  neutralize  the  coarse, 
■wfiiih,  and  sensual  influences  amidst 
^Bch  ve  are  plunged,  to  refine  our  con- 
CtpCioD  of  doty,  and  to  reveal  to  us  the 
p«rfiect>oa  on  which  our  hopes  and 
:  stimnous  desires  should  habitually 


Tbcfe  is  one  cause  which  has  done 
■Mch  to  defeat  this  good  influence  of 
Cbrwt's  character  and  example,  and 
vUch  OQg^t  to  be  exposed.  It  is  this. 
Ifttltititdes  —  1  am  afraid  great  multi- 
\  — think  of  Jesus  as  ageing  to  be 
""^  father  than  approached.  They 
fei9e  some  vague  conceptions  of  a  gloiy 
n  \m  nature  and  character  which  makes 
ft  pfcsnoiptlon  to  think  of  proposing 
Mni  as  their  standard  He  is  thrown 
lo  far  Crona    them   that  he  does    them 
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InSefnood.  Many  feel  that  a  close  re- 
ienibnoce  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  to  be 
expected ;    that   this,    tike  many  other 


topics,  may  serve  for  declamation  in  the 
pulpit^  but  is  utterly  incapable  of  being 
reduced  to  practice.  I  think  I  am 
touching  here  an  error  which  exerts  a 
blighting  influence  on  not  a  few  minds. 
Until  men  think  of  the  religion  and 
character  of  Christ  as  truly  applicable 
to  them,  as  intended  to  be  brought  into 
conttntial  operation,  as  what  ihey  must 
incorporate  with  their  whole  spiritual 
nature,  thcv  will  derive  little  good  from 
Christ,  Men  think,  indeed,  to  honor 
Jesus  when  they  place  him  so  high  as 
to  discourage  all  effort  to  approach 
him.  Thev  really  degrade  him.  They 
do  not  understand  his  character;  they 
throw  a  glare  over  it  which  hides  its 
true  features.  This  vague  admiration 
is  the  poorest  tribute  which  they  can 
pay  him. 

The  manner  in  which  Jesus  Christ  is 
conceived  and  spoken  of  by  many  re- 
minds me  of  what  is  often  seen  in 
Catholic  countries,  where  a  supersti- 
tious  priesthood  and  people  imagine  that 
they  honor  the  V^irgin  Mary  by  loading 
her' image  with  sparkling  jewels  and  the 
gaudiest  attire.  A  Protestant  of  an  un- 
corrupted  taste  is  at  first  shocked,  as 
if  there  was  something  like  profanation 
in  thus  decking  out,  as  for  a  theatre, 
the  meek,  modest,  gentle,  pure,  and 
tender  mother  of  Jesus.  It  seems  to 
me  that  something  of  the  same  super- 
stition is  seen  in  the  indefinite  epithets 
of  admiration  heaped  upon  Jesus  ;  and 
the  effect  is  that  the  mild  and  simple 
beauty  of  his  character  is  not  seen. 
Its  sublimity,  which  had  nothing  gaudy 
or  dazzling,  which  was  plain  and  un- 
affected, is  not  felt ;  and  its  suitable- 
ness as  an  example  to  mankind  is  dis- 
credited or  denied. 

I  wish,  in  this  discourse,  to  prevent 
the  discouraging  influence  of  the  great- 
ness of  Jesus  Christ;  to  show  that, 
however  exalted,  he  is  not  placed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  our  sympathy  and 
imitation. 

I  begin  with  the  general  observation 
that  real  greatness  of  character,  great- 
ness of  the  highest  order,  far  from 
being  repulsive  and  discouraging^  is 
singularly  accessible  and  imitable,  and> 
instead  of  severing  a  being  from  others, 
fits  him  to  be  their  friend  and  model 
A  man  who  stands  apart  from  his  race, 
who  has  few  points  of  contact  with 
other  men,  who  has  a  aty\e  and  maxn^t 
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which  strike  awe  and  keep  others  far 

[irom  him,  whatever  rank  he  may  hold 
ISn  his  own  and  others'  eyes,  wants, 
[after  all,  true  grandeur  of  mind;  and 
the  spirit  of  this  remark  I  think  may 
Lbe  extended  beyond  men  to  liigher 
[orders  of  beings,  to  angels  and  to  Jesus 
(Christ,  A  great  soul  id  known  by  its 
I  enlarged,  strong,  and  tender  sympathies. 
I  True  elevation  of  mind  does  not  take  a 
ibeing  out  of  the  circle  of  those  who 
fare  below  him,  but  binds  htm  faster  to 
[them,  and  gives  them  advantages  for 
closer  attachment  and  conformity  to 
|]iim. 

Greatness    of    character    is    a  com- 
|jnunicable    attribute,  —  1     should    say, 
lingularly  communicable,     it  has  noth- 
ing exclusive  in  its  nature.     It  cannot 
be  the  monopoly  of  an  individual,  for 
lit  is  the  enlarged  and  generous  action 
I  of  faculties  and  affections  which  enter 
into  and  constitute  all  minds,  —  I  mean 
reason,  conscience,  and  love,  —  so  that 
its  elements  exist  in  all     It  is   not  a 
(peculiar  or  exclusive  knowledge,  which 
[can  be  shut  up  in  one  or  a  few  undcr- 
f Standings,    but    the    comprehension  of 
Igreat  and   universal   truths,  which  are 
llhe    proper   objects   of    every   rational 
ibeing.     It  is  not  a  devotion  to  pecuhar 
[exclusive  objects,  but   the  adoption  of 
[public  interests,  the  consecration  of  the 
[mind  to  the  cause  of  virtue  and  happi- 
[ness  in  the  creation,  that  is,  to  the  very 
icause  which  all   intelligent   beings  are 
||}ound  to  espouse.     Greatness  is  not  a 
^aecret,   solitary   principle,  working    by 
[itself    and    refusing    participation,   but 
I  frank  and  open-hearted,  —  so  brge  in 
'its  views,  so  Uberal  in  its  feelings,  so 
expansive  in  its  purposes,  so  beneficent 
in  its  labors,   as   naturally  and   neces- 
sarily to  attract  sympathy  and  co-oper- 
lation.    It  is  selfishness  that  repels  men  ; 
and  true  greatness  has  not  a  stronger 
t  characteristic    than    its    freedom   from 
every  selfish  taint     So  far  from  being 
imprisoned  in  private  interests,  it  covets 
nothing  which  it  may  not  impart.     So 
[liar  from  beings  absorbed  in  its  own  dis- 
Ltinctions,  it  discerns  nothing  so  auickly 
[  And  jo\'iully  as  the  capacities  and  pledges 
of  greatness  in  others,  and  counts  no 
labor  so  noble  as  to  call  forth  noble  seo- 
timents,  and  the  consciousness  of  a  di* 
[Arine  power,  in  less  improved  minds. 
I  know  that  those  who  call  themselves 
great  on  earth  are  apt  to  estrange  them- 
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selves  from  their  inferiors ;  and  the  mul- 
titude,  cast  down  by  their  high  bearing, 
never  think  of  proposing  them  as  ex- 
amples. But  this  springs  wholly  from 
the  low  conceptions  of  those  whom  we 
call  the  great,  and  shofws  a  mixture 
vulgarity  of  mind  with  their  superior  ci 
dowments-  Genuine  greatness  is  marki 
by  simplicity,  unostentatiousness,  sclf- 
forgetfulnesi^,  a  hearty  interest  in  oihei 
a  feeling  of  brotherhood  with  the  hunv 
family,  and  a  respect  for  evcr)^  intelli 
tual  and  immortal  being  as  capable  of 
progress  towards  its  own  elevation. 
superior  mind,  enlightened  and  kindh 
by  ju5it  views  of  God  and  of  the  creati 
regards  its  gifts  and  powers  as  so 
bonds  of  union  with  other  beings, 
given  it  not  to  nourish  self-elation, 
to  be  employed  for  others,  and  still 
to  be  communicated  to  others.  Si 
greatness  has  no  reserve,  and  espc< 
no  affected  dignity  of  deportment.  It 
too  conscious  of  its  own  power  to  nei 
and  too  benevolent  to  desire,  to  em 
itself  behind  forms  and  cercmonie; 
when  circumstances  permit  such  a 
acter  to  manifest  itself  to  inferior  beings, 
it  is  beyond  all  others  the  most  winni 
and  most  fitted  to  impart  itself,  or  to< 
forth  a  kindred  elevation  of  feeling, 
know  not  in  history  an  individual 
easily  comprehended  as  jcsus  C 
for  nothing  is  so  intelligible  as  sine* 
disinterested  love.  I  know  not  any 
ing  who  is  so  fitted  to  take  hold  on  all 
orders  of  minds ;  and  accordingly  he 
drew  after  him  the  unenlightened,  the 
publican,  and  the  sinner.  It  is  a  sad 
mistake,  then,  that  jesus  Christ  is  too 
great  to  allow  us  to  think  of  intimacy 
with  him,  and  to  think  of  making  him 
our  standard. 

Let  me  confirm  this  truth  by 
order  of  reflections,     ^'ou  tell 
hearers,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  so  higl 
he  cannot  be  your  model ;  I  grant 
exaltation  of  his  character.     I   bel 
him  to  be  a  more  than  human  being. 
In  truth,  all  Christians  so  believe  him-^ 
Those  who  suppose  him  not  to  have  i 
isted  before  his  birth  do  not  regard  \ 
as  a  mere  man,  though  so  reproache 
They  alwavs  separate  him  by  broad  C 
tincdons  from  other  men.     They  e 
sider  him  as  enjoying  a  commoniOD  with 
God,  and  as  having  received  gil 
dowments,  aid,  lights  from  him,  [ 
to  no  other,  and  as  having  exhih 
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PlDOtles»  parity,  which  is  the  highest  dis- 
I     ■*ftT***'**  of  heaven.     AU  admit,  and  joy- 
I     Mif  admit,   that   Jesus    Christ,  by  his 
Cfrstacss  and  goodness,  throws  all  other 
»•■«•»■*  attainments  into  obscurity.     But 
acccj'UDt  he  is  not  less  a  standard, 
be  to  diiicourage  us,  but»  on  the 
to  breathe  into  us  a  more  ex- 
^  hope  ;  for  though  so  far  above 
OS  hm  U" still  one  of  us,  and  is  only  an 
Shmration  of  the  capacities  which  we 
aJS  possess.     This  is  a  great  truth.     Let 
tse  stxive  to  unfold  it.     Perhaps  f  can- 
sat  bettc"    -     -^s  my  views  than   by 
■q^toll^  f>i  I  d  all  minds  as  of  one 

inrfly.      .T  ii.!*  >«c  speak  of  hieher  or- 
dm  ol  bein^.  of  angels  and  archangels, 
w  arc  apt  to  conceive  of  distinct  kinds 
or  r^ees  of  beings,  separated  from  us 
auft  from  each  other  by  impassable  bar- 
riers     Fiut  it  is  not  so.     All  minds  are 
oi  one   family.     There  is  no  such  par- 
tilkio  to  the  spiritual  world  as  you  see 
b  the  niatenaL     tn  material  nature  you 
^MvlmUy  distinct  classes  of  beings.     A 
Illiberal  IS  not  a  vegetable,  and  makes 
■oapproajcH  to  it ;  these  two  great  king- 
\  al  nature  are  divided  by  immeas- 
spaces.     So.   when   we    look  at 
ftfiC    races   of  animals,  though   all 
ke  of  that  mysterious  property,  life, 
JH,  what  an  immense  and  impassable  clis- 
luoe  IS  tiiere  between  the  insect  and 
te  lEoo.     They  have  no  bond  of  union^ 
id  possibility  of  communication.     Dur- 
\am  the  lap«e  of  ages,  the  animalcules 
wkh  sport  in  the  sunbeams  a  summer's 
4M!f  mmA  then  perish  have  made  no  ap- 
grePMatiop  to  the  king  of  the  forests. 
m  ia  ihie  tntellectual  world  there  are 
10  «KJfe  barriers.     AU  minds  are  essen- 
tiriljr  of  one  origin,  one  nature,  kindled 
Imoi  one  divine  Bame,  and  are  all  tend- 
li^  tD  one  centre,  one  happiness.     This 
great  cmth,  to  us  the  greatest  of  truths, 
«ttdl  Iks  ml  the  foandatioa  of  all  reli^- 
M  wad  aQ  hope,  seems  to  me  not  only 
— ^"td   by  proofs  which   satisfy  the 
but  to  be  one  of  the  deep  in- 
af  our  nature,     it  mingles,  un* 
with  all  our  worship  of  God, 
fonn^  t^i'-^  for  granted  that 
Ue  is  a  IfiacJ  > fought,  affection, 

aad  vCkUtioQ  elves.      It    runs 

Iftnmgll  lake  ;   and  whilst,  by 

fla  ptfYcrsfon,  ade  them  false,  it 

has  also  giveo  fo  them  whatever  purify- 
ISf  power  they  possess.  But  passing 
mmf  ibisiasitfict,  which  is  felt  more  and 
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more  to  foe  unerring  as  the  intellect  is 
improved,  this  great  truth  of  the  unity 
or  likeness  of  all  minds  seems  to  me 
demonstrable  from  this  consideration, 
that  truth,  the  object  and  nutriment  of 
mind,  is  one  and  immutable,  so  that  the 
whole  family  of  intelligent  beings  must 
have  the  same  views,  the  same  motives^ 
and  the  same  general  ends.  For  ex- 
ample, a  truth  of  mathematics  is  not  a 
truth  only  in  this  world,  a  truth  to  our 
minds,  but  a  truth  everywhere,  — a  truth 
in  heaven,  a  truth  to  God,  who  has  in- 
deed framed  his  creation  according  to 
the  laws  of  this  universal  science.  So, 
happiness  and  mi5er}%  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  morals,  must  be  to  all  in* 
telligent  beings  what  they  are  to  us,  the 
objects,  one  of  desire  and  hope  and  the 
other  of  aversion ;  and  who  can  doubt 
that  virtue  and  vice  are  the  same  every- 
where as  on  earth,  that  in  every  com- 
munity of  beings  the  mind  which  de- 
votes Itself  to  the  general  weal  must  be 
more  reverenced  than  a  mind  which 
would  subordinate  the  general  interest 
to  its  own  l  Thus  all  souls  are  one  in 
nature,  approach  one  another,  and  have 
grounds  and  bonds  of  communion  with 
one  another.  I  am  not  only  one  of  the 
human  race  ;  1  am  one  of  the  great  in- 
tellectual family  of  God.  There  is  no 
spirit  so  exalted  with  which  1  have  not 
common  thoughts  and  feelings.  That 
conception  which  I  have  gained  of  One 
Universal  Father^  whose  love  is  the 
fountain  and  centre  of  all  things,  is  the 
dawn  of  the  highest  and  most  magnifi- 
cent views  in  the  universe  \  and  if  1  look 
up  to  this  Being  with  ftlial  love,  I  have 
the  spring  and  beginning  of  the  noblest 
sentiments  and  joys  which  are  known 
in  the  universe.  No  greatness,  there* 
fore,  of  a  being  separates  me  from  him 
or  makes  him  unapproachable  by  me. 
The  mind  of  lesus  Christ,  my  hearer, 
and  your  mind  are  of  one  family  ;  nor 
was  there  any  thing  in  his  of  which 
you  have  not  the  principle,  the  ca- 
pacity,  the  promise  in  yourself.  This 
IS  the  very  impression  which  he  in- 
tends to  g^ve.  He  never  held  himself 
up  as  an  inimitable  and  unapproachable 
being  ;  but  directly  the  reverse.  He  al- 
ways spoke  of  himself  as  having  come 
to  communicate  himself  to  others.  He 
always  invited  men  to  believe  on  and 
adhere  to  him,  that  they  might  receive 
that  very  spirit,  that  pure^  ce\esl\a\  spVtVv, 
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by  which  he  was  himself  actuated.  "  Fol- 
low me,''  is  his  lesson.  The  relation 
which  he  came  to  establish  between 
himself  and  mankind  was  not  that  of 
master  and  slave,  but  that  of  friends. 
He  compares  himself,  in  a  spirit  of  di- 
vine benevolence,  to  a  vine,  which,  you 
know,  sends  its  own  sap,  that  by  which 
it  is  itself  nourished,  into  all  its  branches. 
We  read,  too,  these  remarkable  words 
in  his  prayer  for  his  disciples,  **  I  have 
given  to  them  the  glory  thou  gavest 
me  ; ''  and  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is 
not  a  glory,  a  virtue,  a  power,  a  joy, 
possessed  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  which  his 
disciples  will  not  successively  rise.  In 
the  spirit  of  these  remarks,  the  Apostles 
say,  "  Let  the  same  mind  be  in  you  which 
was  also  in  Christ." 

I  have  said  that  all  minds  being  of 
one  family,  the  greatness  of  the  mind  of 
Christ  is  no  discouragement  to  our  adop- 
tion of  him  as  our  model.  I  now  ob- 
serve that  there  is  one  attribute  of  mind 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  that  should 
particularly  animate  us  to  propose  to 
ourselves  a  sublime  standard,  as  sublime 
as  Jesus  Christ.  1  refer  to  the  principle 
of  growth  in  human  nature.  We  were 
made  to  grow.  Our  faculties  are  germs, 
and  given  for  an  expansion  to  which 
nothing  authorizes  us  to  set  bounds. 
The  soul  bears  the  impress  of  illimit- 
ableness  in  the  thirst,  the  unquench- 
able thirst,  which  it  brings  with  it  into 
being,  for  a  power,  knowledge,  happi- 
ness, which  it  never  gains,  and  which 
always  carry  it  forward  into  futurity. 
The  body  soon  reaches  its  limit.  But 
intellect,  affection,  moral  energy,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  growth,  tend  to  further 
enlargement,  and  every  acquisition  is  an 
impulse  to  something  higher.  When  I 
consider  this  principle  or  capacity  of 
the  human  soul,  I  cannot  restrain  the 
hope  which  it  awakens.  The  partition- 
walls  which  imagination  has  reared  be- 
tween men  and  higher  orders  of  beings 
vanish.  I  no  longer  see  aught  to  pre- 
vent our  becoming  whatever  was  good 
and  great  in  Jesus  on  earth.  In  truth,  I 
feel  my  utter  inability  to  conceive  what 
a  mina  is  to  attain  wnich  is  to  advance 
for  ever.  Add  but  that  element,  eter- 
nity, to  man's  progress,  and  the  results 
of  nis  existence  surpass  not  only  human 
bat  angelic  thought.  Give  me  this,  and 
the  future  glory  of  the  human  mind  be- 
comes to  me  as  incomprehensible  as  God 


himself.  To  encourage  these  thoughts 
and  hopes,  our  Creator  has  set  before  us 
delightful  exemplifications,  even  now,  of 
this  principle  of  G;rowth  both  in  outward 
nature  and  in  the  human  mind.  We 
meet  them  in  nature.  Suppose  you  were 
to  carry  a  man,  wholly  unacq^uainted  with 
vegetation,  to  the  most  majestic  tree  in 
our  forests,  and,  whilst  he  was  admiring 
its  extent  and  proportions,  suppose  you 
should  take  from  the  earth  at  its  root  a 
little  downy  substance,  which  a  breath 
might  blow  away,  and  say  to  him,  That 
tree  was  once  such  a  seed  as  this ;  it  was 
wrapped  up  here ;  it  once  lived  only  within 
these  delicate  fibres,  this  narrow  compass. 
With  what  incredulous  wonder  would 
he  regard  you  !  And  if  by  an  effort  of 
imagination  somewhat  oriental,  we  should 
suppose  this  litde  seed  to  be  suddenly 
endued  with  thought,  and  to  be  told  that 
it  was  one  day  to  become  this  mighty 
tree,  and  to  cast  out  branches  which 
would  spread  an  equal  shade,  and  wave 
with  equal  grace,  and  withstand  the  win- 
ter winds;  with  what  amazement  may 
we  suppose  it  to  anticipate  its  future  lot ! 
Such  growth  we  witness  in  nature.  A 
nobler  hope  we  Christians  are  to  cher- 
ish ;  and  still  more  striking  examples 
of  the  growth  of  mind  are  set  before  us 
in  human  history.  We  wonder,  indeed, 
when  we  are  tola  that  one  day  we  shall  be 
as  the  angeb  of  God.  1  apprehend  that 
as  great  a  wonder  has  been  realized  al- 
ready on  the  earth.  I  apprehend  that  the 
distance  between  the  mind  of  Newton 
and  of  a  Hottentot  may  have  been  as 

?'eat  as  between  Newton  and  an  angel, 
here  is  another  view  still  more  striking. 
This  Newton,  who  lifted  his  calm,  sub- 
lime eye  to  the  heavens,  and  read  among 
the  planets  and  the  stars  the  great  law 
of  tne  material  universe,  was,  forty  or 
fifty  years  before,  an  infant,  without  one 
dear  perception,  and  unable  to  distin- 
guish nis  nurse's  arm  from  the  pillow  on 
which  he  slept.  Howard,  too,  who, 
under  the  strength  of  an  all-sacrificing 
benevolence,  explored  the  depths  of  hu- 
man suffering,  was,  fortv  or  fifty  years 
before,  an  inJEant  wholly  absorbed  in 
himself,  grasping  at  all  he  saw,  and 
almost  breaking  his  litde  heart  with  fits 
of  passion  when  the  idlest  toy  was  with- 
held. Has  not  man  already  traversed 
as  wide  a  space  as  separates  him  from 
angels?  And  why  must  he  stop  ?  There 
is  no  extravagance  in  the  boldest  antici- 
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^^■■1.  We  mxf  truly  become  one  with 
CbiiBt,  a  partaker  of  that  celestial  mind. 
He  is  tniijr  our  brother,  one  of  our  fam- 
fly.  Let  us  make  him  our  constant 
QtodeL 

I  know  not  that  the  doctrine  now  laid 
doim  U  liable  but  to  one  abuse.  It  may 
omlciJjr  excite  susceptible  minds,  and 
itopel  to  a  %*ehemcoce  of  hope  and  exer- 
tta  itn^ivorable  in  the  end  to  the  very 
progress  which  is  proposed.  To  such  1 
wrad  say.  Hasten  to  conform  yourselves 
m  Christ,  but  hasten  according  to  the 
fanvs  of  yt>ur  nature.  As  the  body  can- 
not, by  the  concentration  of  its  whole 
Mren^^  into  one  bound,  scale  the  height 
of  a  moucitain,  neither  can  the  mind  free 
cveiy  obstacle  and  achieve  i>erfection  by 
aa  agony  of  the  will  Great  effort  is 
indeed  necessary;  but  such  as  can  be 
ontained.  such  as  tits  us  for  greater, 
neb  as  will  accumulate,  not  exhaust^ 
■nr  spiritual  force.  The  soul  may  be 
ovetstraiAed  as  truly  as  the  body,  and  it 
i&  so  m  seasons  of  extraordinary 
excitement ;  and  the  conse- 
ts  an  injury  to  the  constitution 
tif  the  intellect  and  the  heart  which  a 
Olc  may  not  be  able  to  repair,  I  rest 
the  hopes  for  human  nature  which  I 
bnv^  now  expressed  on  its  principle  of 
giDWlb;  and  growth,  as  you  well  know, 
b  A  g:raduai  process,  not  a  convulsive 
stut,  accofnplishing  the  work  of  years  in 
a  niCMneot.  All  great  attainments  are 
As  easily  might  a  science  be 
by  one  struggle  of  thought  as 
lift  be  conquered  by  a  spasm  of  remorse. 
Omtiauous,  patient  erfort,  guided  by 
vlfre  deliberation,  is  the  true  means  of 
•poiftia]  progress.  In  religion,  as  in 
oonunoQ  life,  mere  force  of  vehemence 
vQI  prove  a  failactous  substitute  for  the 
•obnety  of  wisdom 

Tlie  doctrine  which  I  have  chiefly 
hliofied  to  maintain  in  this  discourse, 
tei  ntinds  are  all  of  one  family^  are  all 
Intiluiea*  and  may  be  more  and  more 
linriv  united  to  God,  seems  to  me  to 
ks««  oeeti  felt  peculiarly  by  Jesus  Christ ; 
md  if  I  were  to  point  out  the  distinction 
«f  him  creatness,  I  should  say  it  lay  in 
llli^  He  felt  his  superiority,  but  he 
never  felt  as  if  it  separated  him  from 
mankifid.  He  did  not  come  among  us 
aa  aotae  great  men  would  visit  a  col- 
ianr,  or  any  other  resort  of  the  ignorant 
ana  eomip^,  with  an  air  of  greatness, 
kinaelf  above  us,  and  giving  ben- 
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efits  as  if  it  were  an  infinite  condescen- 
sion. He  came  and  mingled  with  us  as 
a  friend  and  a  brother.  He  saw  in  every 
human  being  a  mind  which  might  wear 
his  own  brightest  glory.  He  was  severe 
only  towards  one  class  of  men,  and  they 
were  those  who  looked  down  on  the 
multitude  with  contempt,  lesus  re- 
spected human  nature  ;  he  felt  it  to  be 
his  own.  This  was  the  greatness  of 
Jesus  Christ.  He  felt,  as  no  other  felt, 
a  union  of  mind  with  the  human  race, 
felt  that  all  had  a  spark  of  that  same 
intellectual  and  immortal  flame  which 
dwelt  in  himself. 

I  insist  on  this  view  of  his  character, 
not  only  to  encourage  us  to  aspire  after 
a  likeness  to  Jesus  ;  I  consider  it  as  pe- 
culiarly fitted  to  call  forth  love  towards 
him.  If  1  regard  Jesus  as  an  august 
stranger,  belonging  to  an  entirely  differ- 
ent class  of  existence  from  myself,  hav- 
ing no  common  thoughts  or  feelings 
with  me,  and  looking  down  upon  me 
with  only  such  a  sympathy  as  I  have  with 
an  infenor  animal,  1  should  regard  him 
with  a  vague  awe  ;  but  the  immeasurable 
space  between  us  would  place  him  be- 
yond friendship  and  affection.  But 
when  I  fee!  that  all  minds  form  one 
family,  that  1  have  the  same  nature 
with  Jesus,  and  that  he  came  to  com- 
municate to  me,  by  his  teaching,  ex- 
ample, and  intercession,  his  own  mind, 
to  bring  me  into  communion  with  what 
was  sublimest,  purest,  happiest  in  him- 
self, then  I  can  love  him  as  1  love  no 
other  being,  excepting  only  him  who  is 
the  Father  alike  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Christian.  With  these  views,  1  feel  that, 
though  ascended  to  heaven,  he  is  not 
gone  beyond  the  reach  of  our  hearts  ; 
that  he  has  now  the  same  interest  in 
mankind  as  when  he  entered  their  dwell- 
ings, sat  at  their  tables,  washed  their 
feet ;  and  that  there  is  no  being  so  ap- 
proachable, none  with  whom  such  unre- 
served intercourse  is  to  be  enjoyed  in 
the  future  world. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  I  have  now 
used  no  inflated  language,  but  have 
spoken  the  words  of  truth  and  sober- 
ness, I  exhort  you  with  calmness,  but 
earnestness,  to  choose  and  adopt  Jesus 
Christ  as  your  example  with  the  whole 
energy  of  your  wills,  I  exhort  you  to 
resolve  on  following  him»  not,  as  per- 
haps you  have  done,  with  a  faint  and 
yielding  purposCi  but  with  ihe  \s^  CQiw- 
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viction  that  ^-our  whole  ha^>pines8  is 
concentrated  m  the  force  and  constancy 
of  your  adherence  to  this  celestial  ^ide. 
My  friends,  there  is  no  other  happiness. 
Let  not  the  false  views  of  Christianity 
which  prevail  in  the  world  seduce  you 
into  the  belief  that  Christ  can  bless  you 
in  any  other  wa^  than  by  assimilating 
you  to  his  own  virtue,  than  by  breathing 
into  you  his  own  mind.  Do  not  imagine 
that  any  faith  or  love  towards  Jesus  can 
avail  you  but  that  which  quickens  you  to 
conform  yourselves  to  his  spotless  purity 
and  unconquerable  rectitude.  Settle  it 
as  an  immovable  truth,  that  neither  in 
diis  world  nor  in  the  next  can  you  be 
happy  but  in  proportion  to  the  sanctity 
and  elevation  of  your  characters.  Let 
no  man  imagine  that  through  the  patron- 
age or  protection  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  any 
other  being,  he  can  find  peace  or  any 
sincere  good  but  in  the  growth  of  an 
enlightened,  firm,  disinterested,  holy 
mind.  Expect  no  good  from  Jesus  any 
farther  than  you  clothe  yourselves  witn 
excellence.  He  can  impart  to  you  noth- 
ing so  precious  as  himself,  as  his  own 
mind ;  and  believe  me,  my  hearers,  this 
mind  may  dwell  in  you.  His  sublimest 
virtues  may  be  yours.  Admit,  welcome 
this  great  truth.  Look  up  to  the  illus- 
trious Son  of  God  with  the  conviction 
that  you  may  become  one  with  him  in 
thought,  in  feeling,  in  power,  in  holiness. 
His  character  will  become  a  blessing 
just  as  far  as  it  shall  awaken  in  you 
this  consciousness,  this  hope.  The  most 
lamentable  scepticism  on  earth,  and  in- 


comparably the  most  common,  is  a  weep- 
ticism  as  to  the  greatness,  powers,  and 
high  destinies  of  human  nature.  In  this 
greatness  I  desire  to  cherish  an  unwav- 
ering faith.  Tell  me  not  of  the  univenal 
corruption  of  the  race.  Humanity  has 
already,  in  not  a  few  instances,  Dome 
conspicuously  the  likeness  of  Christ  and 
God.  The  sun  grows  dim,  the  grandeo' 
of  outward  nature  shrinks,  when  com- 
pared with  the  spiritual  energy  of  men 
who,  in  the  cause  of  truth,  oi  God,  dk 
charity,  have  spumed  all  bribes  of  ease, 
pleasure,  renown,  and  have  withstood 
shame,  want,  persecution,  torture,  and 
the  most  dreaded  forms  of  death.  In 
such  men  I  learn  that  the  soul  was  made 
in  God's  image,  and  made  to  conform 
itself  to  the  loveliness  and  greatness  of 
his  Son. 

My  friends,  we  may  all  approach  Jesns 
Christ  For  aU  of  us  he  died,  to  leave 
us  an  example  that  we  should  follow  his 
steps.  By  earnest  purpose,  by  self- 
conflict,  by  watching  and  prayer,  by 
faith  in  the  Christian  promises,  by  those 
heavenly  aids  and  illuminations  which 
he 'that  seeketh  shall  find,  we  may  all 
unite  ourselves  in  living  bonds  to  Christ, 
—  may  love  as  he  loved,  mav  act  from 
his  principles,  may  suffer  with  his  con- 
stancy, may  enter  into  his  purposes, 
may  sympathize  with  his  selr^devotion 
to  the  cause  of  God  and  mankind,  and^ 
by  likeness  of  spirit,  may  prepare  our* 
selves  to  meet  him  as  our  everlasting 
friend. 
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FIRST  DISCOURSE. 

Epmbsians  vi.  34  :  "  Grace  be  with  all  them  that  love 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.*' 

I  PROPOSE  in  this  discourse  to  speak 
of  Love  to  Christ,  and  especially  of  the 
foundations  on  which  it  rests.  I  will 
not  detain  you  by  remarks  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject.  I  trust  that  you 
feel  it,  and  that  no  urgency  is  needed  to 
secure  your  serious  attention. 

Love  to  Christ  is  said,  and  said  with 


Propriety,  to  be  a  duty,  not  of  natural^ 
ut  of  revealed  religion.  Other  pre- 
cepts of  Christianitv  are  dictates  of  nat- 
ure as  well  as  of  revelation.  They 
result  from  the  original  and  permanent 
relations  which  we  Dear  to  our  Creator 
and  our  fellow-creatures  ;  and  are  writ- 
ten by  God  on  the  mind  as  well  as  in  the 
Bible.  For  example,  gratitude  towards 
the  Author  of  our  being,  and  justice  and 
benevolence  towards  men,  are  inculcated 
with  more  or  less  distinctness  by  our 
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Ucttlties  ;   thcv  are  parts  of  the 
hm^  Uw  inl  Tigs  to  a  rational 

■ivi;   ami  ^^  iy,  wherever  men 

wm  hsmsA^  >*oii  tlnd  j>ome  convtctioo  of 
^eae  duties,  some  sense  of  their  obli- 
pikm  to  a  bigher  power  and  to  one 
MOllicr*  But  the  same  is  not  true  of 
ibt  duty  oC  love  ta  Jesus  Christ ;  for  as 
the  kmiwlcdge  of  him  is  not  communis 
died  by  nature,  —  as  his  name  is  not 
wntte^'like  that  of  God,  on  the  heavens 
a«l  earth,  but  is  confined  to  countries 
vbera  his^  gos]>el  is  preached,  — it  is 
ptaiB  ibat  no  sense  of  obli£;ation  to  htm 
ODI  be  felt  beyokod  these  bounds.  No 
if^ard  is  due  or  can  be  paid  to  him  be- 
food  these.  It  is  commonly  said,  there- 
lm»  that  love  to  Christ  Is  a  duty  of 
lt««sade4,  not  natural  religion,  and  this 

aiagc  Is  correct ;  but  let  it  not  mis- 
13s.  Let  us  not  imagine  that  attach- 
nest  la  Jesus  is  an  arbitrary  duty,  that 
ll  fti  unlike  our  other  duties,  tliat  it  is 
Sipirate  from  common  virtue^  or  that  it 
ii  oat  fbonded,  like  all  virtues^  in  our 
amstitutioti,  or  not  recognized  and  en- 
iorcesl  by  natural  conscience.  We  say 
Ite  Battixe  does  not  enjoin  this  regard 
ID  tile  Saviour,  simply  because  it  does 
•OC  make  btm  known  ;  but^  as  soon  as 
be  is  made  known,  nature  enjoins  love 
aad  iFCXienition  towards  him  as  truly  as 
HMrardft  GckI  or  towards  excellent  men. 
Resttoa  and  conscience  teach  us  to  regard 
ym  with  a  strong  and  tender  interest 
Loire  to  him  is  not  an  arbitrary  precept. 
It  is  luit  unlike  our  other  affections  ;  it 
fttltitres  for  its  culture  no  peculiar  influ- 
■vces  from  heaven ;  it  stands  on  the 
«yne  jground  with  all  our  duties  ;  it  is  to 
be  fttroigthened  by  the  same  means.  It 
B  eueotiatly  the  same  sentiment,  feel- 
im^  or  principlCt  which  we  put  forth 
lOfrards  other  excellent  beings,  whether 
Ii  lueftveii  or  on  earth. 

I  make  these  remarks,  because  I  ap- 
BFebeod  that  the  duty  of  loving  Jesus 
Cbmt  has  been  so  urged  as  to  seem  to 
■OOf  particiilarly  mysterious  and  ob- 
O0irv(  and  the  consequence  has  been 
ikBl  bf  iMKne  it  has  been  neglected 
as  qwnatiiral^  unreasonable,  and  uncon- 
aecicd  with  common  life  ;  whilst  others, 
b  ireking  to  cherish  it,  have  rushed 
iaio  wUd,  extravagant,  and  feverish  emo- 
I    wauki  rescue,  if  I  can,  this 


^satf  focn  neglect  on  the  one  hand,  and 
\nm  abuse  on  the  other ;  and  to  do  this, 
Ji»  necessary  but  to  show  the 


true  ground  and  nature  of  love  to  Christ 
You  will  then  see  not  onl^  that  it  is  an 
exalted  and  generous  sentiment,  but  that 
it  blends  with,  and  gives  support  to,  all 
the  virtuous  principles  of  the  mind,  and 
to  all  the  duties,  even  the  most  common, 
of  active  life. 

There  is  another  great  good  which 
may  result  from  a  just  explanation  of 
the  love  due  to  Christ,  You  will  see 
that  this  sentiment  has  no  dependence, 
at  least  no  necessary  dependence,  on  the 
opinions  we  may  form  about  his  place,  or 
rank,  in  the  universe.  This  topic  has 
convulsed  the  church  for  ages.  Chris- 
tians have  cast  away  the  spiriL,  in  settling 
the  precise  dignity,  of  their  Master. 
That  this  question  is  unimportant,  I  do 
not  say.  That  some  views  are  more 
favorable  to  love  towards  him  than 
others,  1  believe ;  but  I  maintain  that 
all  opinions,  adopted  by  diHerent  sects, 
include  the  foundation  on  which  venera- 
tion and  attachment  are  due  to  our  com- 
mon Lord,  This  truth  —  for  I  hold  it  to 
be  a  plain  truth  —  is  so  fitted  to  heal  the 
wounds  and  allay  tlie  uncharitable  fer- 
vors of  Christ's  divided  church,  that  I 
shall  rejoice  if  I  can  set  it  forth  to  others 
as  clearly  as  it  rises  to  my  own  mind. 

To  accomplish  the  ends  now  ex- 
pressed, 1  am  led  to  propose  to  you  one 
great  but  simple  question.  What  is  it 
that  constitutes  Christ's  claim  to  love 
and  respect  ?  What  is  it  that  is  to  be 
loved  in  Christ  i*  Why  are  wc  to  hold 
him  dear  ?  I  answer,  There  is  but  one 
ground  for  virtuous  aHection  in  the  uni- 
verse, but  one  object  worthy  of  cherished 
and  enduring  love  in  heaven  or  on  earth, 
and  that  is  moral  goodness.  1  make  no 
exceptions.  My  principle  applies  to  all 
beings,  to  the  Creator  as  well  as  to  his 
creatures.  The  claim  of  God  to  the 
love  of  his  rational  offspring  rests  on 
the  rectitude  and  benevolence  of  his 
will.  It  is  the  moral  beauty  and  gran- 
deur  of  his  character  to  which  alone  we 
are  Isound  to  pay  homage.  The  only 
power  which  can  and  ought  to  be  loved 
is  a  beneficent  and  righteous  power. 
The  creation  is  glorious,  and  binds  us 
to  supreme  and  everlasting  love  to  God, 
only  Dccause  it  sprung  from  and  shows 
forth  this  energy  of  goodness  ;  nor  has 
any  being  a  claim  on  love  any  farther 
than  this  same  energy  dwells  in  him, 
and  is  manifested  in  ninu  I  know  no 
exception  to  this  princvpk.    I  csiu  coxv* 
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ceive  of  no  being  who  can  have  any 
claim  to  affection  but  what  rests  on 
his  character,  meaning  by  this  the  spirit 
and  principles  which  constitute  his  mind, 
and  from  which  he  acts  ;  nor  do  I  know 
but  one  character  which  entitles  a  being 
to  our  hearts,  and  it  is  that  which  the 
Scriptures  express  by  the  word  right- 
eousness ;  which  in  man  is  often  called 
virtue, — in  God,  holiness;  which  con- 
sists essentially  in  supreme  reverence 
for  and  adoption  of  what  is  right ;  and 
of  which  benevolence,  or  universal  char- 
ity, is  the  brightest  manifestation. 

After  these  remarks,  you  will  easily 
understand  what  I  esteem  the  ground  of 
love  to  Christ.  It  is  his  spotless  purity, 
his  moral  perfection,  his  unrivalled  good- 
ness. It  is  the  spirit  of  his  rebgion, 
which  is  the  spirit  of  God,  dwelling  in 
him  without  measure.  Of  consequence, 
to  love  Christ  is  to  love  the  perfection 
of  virtue,  of  righteousness,  of  benevo- 
lence ;  and  the  great  excellence  of  this 
love  is  that,  by  cherishing  it,  we  imbibe, 
we  strengthen  in  our  own  souls,  the 
most  illustrious  virtue,  and  through 
Jesus  become  like  to  God. 

From  the  view  now  given,  you  see 
that  love  to  Jesus  Christ  is  a  perfectly 
natural  sentiment,  —  I  mean,  one  whicn 
our  natural  sense  of  right  enjoins  and 
approves,  and  which  our  minds  are  con- 
stituted to  feel  and  to  cherish,  as  truly 
as  any  affection  to  the  good  whom  we 
know  on  earth.  It  is  not  a  theological, 
mysterious  feeling,  which  some  super- 
natural and  inexplicable  agency  must 
generate  within  us.  It  has  its  founda- 
tion or  root  in  the  very  frame  of  our 
minds,  in  that  sense  of  right  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  discern,  and  bound  to 
love,  perfection.  I  observe  next  that, 
according  to  this  view,  it  is,  as  I  have 
said,  an  exalted  and  generous  affec- 
tion ;  for  it  brings  us  into  communion 
and  contact  with  tlie  sublimest  character 
ever  revealed  among  men.  It  includes 
and  nourishes  great  thoughts  and  high 
aspirations,  ana  gives  us  nere  on  earth 
the  benefit  of  intercourse  with  celestial 
beings. 

Do  you  not  also  see  that  the  love  of 
Christ,  according  to  the  view  now  given 
of  it,  has  no  dei>endence  on  any  par- 
ticular views  which  are  formed  of  his 
nature  by  different  sects  ?  According 
to  all  sects,  is  he  not  perfect,  spotless 
in  virtue^   the  representative    and   re- 


splendent image  of  the  moral  goodness 
and  rectitude  of  God  ?  However  con- 
tending sects  may  be  divided  as  to  other 
points,  thev  all  agree  in  the  moral  per- 
fection of  his  character.  All  recogniie 
his  most  glorious  peculiarity,  his  sub- 
lime and  unsullied  goodness.  All  there- 
fore see  in  him  that  which  alone  deserves 
love  and  veneration. 

I  am  aware  that  other  views  are  not 
uncommon.  It  is  said  that  a  true  love 
to  Christ  requires  Just  opinions  concern- 
ing him,  and  that  they  who  form  different 
opinions  of  him,  however  they  may  use 
the  same  name,  do  not  love  the  same 
being.  We  must  know  him,  it  is  said, 
in  order  to  esteem  him  as  we  ought 
Be  it  so.  To  love  Christ  we  must  know 
him.  But  what  must  we  know  respect- 
ing him?  Must  we  know  his  counte- 
nance and  form,  must  we  know  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  existed  before  his  birth, 
or  the  manner  in  which  he  now  exists  ? 
Must  we  know  his  precise  rank  in  the  uni- 
verse, his  precise  power  and  influence  ? 
On  all  these  points,  indeed,  just  views 
would  be  gratifying  and  auxiliary  to  vir- 
tue. But  love  to  Christ  mj^  exist  and 
grow  strong  without  them.  What  we  need 
to  this  end  is  the  knowledge  of  his  mind, 
his  virtues,  his  principles  of  action.  No 
matter  how  profoundly  we  speculate 
about  Christ,  or  how  profusely  we  heap 
upon  him  epithets  of  praise  and  admira- 
tion ;  if  we  do  not  understand  the  dis- 
tinguishing virtues  of  his  character,  and 
see  and  feel  their  grandeur,  we  are  as 
ignorant  of  him  as  if  we  had  never  heard 
his  name,  nor  can  we  offer  him  an  ac- 
ceptable love.  I  desire  indeed  to  know 
Christ's  rank  in  the  universe  ;  but  rank 
is  nothing  except  as  it  proves  and  mani- 
fests superior  virtue.  High  station  only 
degrades  a  being  who  fills  it  unworthily. 
It  is  the  mind  which  gives  dignity  to 
the  office,  not  the  office  to  the  mind. 
All  glory  is  of  the  soul.  Accordiiu^ly 
we  know  little  or  nothing  of  another 
until  we  look  into  his  soul.  I  cannot 
be  said  to  know  a  being  of  a  singularly 
great  character  because  I  have  learned 
from  what  region  he  came,  to  what 
family  he  belongs,  or  what  rank  he  sus- 
tains. I  can  only  know  him  as  far  as  I 
discern  the  greatness  of  his  spirit,  the 
unconquerable  strength  of  his  benevo- 
lence, his  loyalty  to  (jod  and  duty,  his 
power  to  act  and  suffer  in  a  good  and 
righteous  cause,  and  his  intimate  com- 
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I  iHUk  God.  Who  knows  Christ 
beatP  I  answer,  It  b  he  who.  in  read- 
iag  hts  history,  sees  and  feels  most  dis- 
liKSlf  and  deeply  the  perfection  by  which 
Ik  waft  distinguished.  Who  knows  Jesus 
best?  It  is  he  who,  not  resting  in 
ftaenl  and  almost  unmeaning  praises, 
WCfl€IK»  acquainted  with  what  was  pe- 
csMar*  characteristic,  and  individual  in 
Its  mind,  and  who  has  thus  framed  to 
9daiself,  not  a  dim  image  called  Jesus, 
bfi  ft  living  being,  with  distinct  and 
ffoHoiiS  features,  and  with  all  the  reality 
^awetl-ktiown  friend.  Wlio  best  knows 
Jesus?  I  answer.  It  is  he  who  deliber- 
alelv  feels  and  knows  that  his  character 
B  ol  a  higher  order  than  all  other  char- 
adcrs  which  have  appeared  on  earth, 
aad  «dM>  thirsts  to  commune  with  and 
menble  tt  I  hope  1  am  plain.  When 
I  htxt^  as  I  do.  men  disputing  about 
tesus^  and  imagining  that  they  know 
fan  by  settling  some  theory  as  to  his 
fjneration  in  time  or  eternity,  or  as  to 
E^  rank  in  the  scale  of  being,  1  feel 
Hal  tlieir  knowledge  of  him  is  about  as 
mat  as  r  <>f  some  saint  or 

hem  by  ^  ncilogy.     These 

OMMYOversies  iiav*.'  \m\\\  up  a  technical 
ihmhijgy,  but  give  no  insight  into  the 
wimA  and  heart  of  jesus ;  and  without 
ffcis  Ihe  true  knowledge  of  him  cannot 
be  enjoyed.  And  fiere  1  would  observe, 
aoc  in  the  spirit  of  reproach,  but  from 
a  desire  to  do  good,  that  1  know  not  a 
■pre  effectual  method  of  hiding  Jesus 
ieooi  OS,  of  keeping  us  strangers  to  him, 
ten  the  inculcation  of  the  doctrine 
«Mdi  makes  him  the  same  being  with 
Us  Father,  —  makes  him  God  himself. 
This  doctrine  throws  over  him  a  misti- 
For  myself,  when  I  attempt  to 
I  it  borne,  I  have  not  a  real  being 
mc,  not  a  soul  wiiich  I  can  under- 
and  sympathize  with,  but  a  vague, 
image,  which  gives  nothing  of 
-■**ty  of  knowledge,  A  bemg, 
of  two  natures,  two  souls, 
\  and  another  human,  one  finite 
I  jmother  infinite,  is  made  up  of  quali- 
tewbich  destroy  one  another,  and  leave 
;  for  distinct  apprehension.  This 
^  of  different  minds  and  of  con- 
r  attributes,  1  cannot,  if  I  would, 
s  one,  conscious  person,  one  in- 
_  t^tni.  It  strikes  me  almost 
ifresistlbty  as  a  fiction.  On  the  other 
Jcsos,  contemplated  as  he  is  set 
OS  In  the  gospel,  as  one  mind^ 
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one  heart,  answering  to  mv  own  in  all 
its  essential  powers  and  affections,  but 
purified,  enlarged,  exalted,  so  as  to  con- 
stitute him  the  unsullied  image  of  God 
and  a  perfect  model,  is  a  being  who 
bears  the  marks  of  reality,  whom  I  can 
understand,  whom  I  can  receive  into  my 
heart  as  the  best  of  friends,  with  whom 
I  can  become  intimate,  and  whose  so- 
ciety I  can  and  do  anticipate  among  the 
chief  blessings  of  my  future  being. 

My  friends,  I  have  now  stated,  in 
general,  what  knowledge  of  Christ  is 
most  important,  and  is  alone  required  In 
order  to  a  true  attachment  to  him.  Let 
me  still  farther  illustrate  my  views  by  ^ 
descending  to  one  or  two  particulars.  H 
Among  the  various  excellences  of  Jesus,  W 
he  was  distinguished  by  a  benevolence 
so  deep,  so  invincible ^  that  injury  and 
outrage  had  no  power  over  it.  His  H 
kindness  towards  men  was  in  no  degree  ^^ 
diminished  by  their  wrong- doing.  The 
only  intercession  which  he  offered  in  his 
sufferings  was  for  those  who  at  that  very 
moment  were  wreaking  on  him  their 
vengeance ;  and  what  is  more  remark- 
able, he  not  only  prayed  for  them,  but, 
with  an  unexampled  generosity  and  can- 
dor, urged  in  their  behalf  the  only  ex- 
tenuation which  their  conduct  would 
admit.  Now,  to  know  Jesus  Christ  is 
to  understand  this  attribute  of  his  mind,  ^_ 
to  understand  the  strength  and  triumph  H 
of  the  benevolent  principle  in  this  se-  ^B 
verest  trial,  to  understand  the  energy 
with  which  he  then  held  fast  the  virtue 
which  he  had  enjoined.  1 1  is  to  see  in  the 
mind  of  jesus  at  that  moment  a  moral 
grandeur  which  raised  him  above  all 
around  him.  This  is  to  know  him.  I 
will  suppose  now  a  man  to  have  studied 
all  the  controversies  about  Christ's  nat- 
ure, and  to  have  arrived  at  the  truest 
notions  of  his  rank  in  the  universe. 
But  this  incident  in  Christ's  history, 
this  discovery  of  his  character,  has  never 
impressed  him ;  the  glory  of  a  philan- 
thropy which  embraces  one's  enemies 
has  never  dawned  upon  him.  With  all 
his  right  opinions  about  the  Unity  or 
the  Trinity*  he  lives  and  acts  towards 
others  very  much  as  if  Jesus  had  never 
lived  or  died.  Now  1  say  that  such  a 
man  does  not  know  Christ  I  say  that 
he  is  a  stranger  to  htm,  I  say  that  the 
great  truth  is  hidden  from  him  ;  that  his 
skill  in  religious  controversy  is  of  little 
more  use  to  him  than  wouJA  be  \\\e 
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learning  by  rote  of  a  language  which  he 
does  not  understand.  He  knows  the 
name  of  Christ,  but  the  excellence  which 
that  name  imports,  and  which  gives  it 
its  chief  worth,  is  to  him  as  an  unknown 
tongue. 

1  have  referred  to  one  view  of  Christ's 
character.  I  might  go  through  his  whole 
life.  I  will  only  observe  that,  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  crucifixion  of 
Tesus  is  always  set  forth  as  the  most 
illustrious  portion  of  his  history.  The 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  of  deliberate  self- 
immolation,  of  calm,  patient  endurance 
of  the  death  of  the  cross,  in  the  cause  of 
truth,  piety,  virtue,  human  happiness,  — 
this  particular  manifestation  of  love  is 
always  urged  upon  us  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament as  the  crowning  glory  of  Jesus 
Christ  To  understand  this  part  of  his 
character ;  to  understand  him  when  he 
gave  himself  up  to  the  shame  and  anguish 
of  crucifixion ;  to  understand  that  sym- 
pathy with  human  misery,  that  love  of 
human  nature,  that  thirst  for  the  recov- 
ery of  the  human  soul,  that  zeal  for 
human  virtue,  that  energy  of  moral 
principle,  that  devotion  to  God's  pur- 
poses, through  which  the  severest  suf- 
fering was  chosen  and  borne,  and  into 
which  no  suffering,  or  scorn,  or  deser- 
tion, or  ingratitude,  could  infuse  the 
least  degree  of  selfishness,  unkindness, 
doubt,  or  infirmity,  —  to  understand  this, 
is  to  understand  Jesus ;  and  he  who 
wants  sensibility  to  this,  be  his  spec- 
ulations what  they  may,  has  every  thing 
to  learn  respecting  the  Saviour. 

You  will  see,  from  the  views  now 
given,  that  I  consider  love  to  Christ  as 
requiring  nothing  so  much  as  that  we 
fix  our  thoughts  on  the  excellence  of 
his  character,  study  it,  penetrate  our 
minds  with  what  was  peculiar  in  it,  and 
cherish  profound  veneration  for  it ;  and 
consequently  I  fear  that  attachment  to 
him  has  been  diminished  by  the  habit 
of  rej^ding  other  things  in  Christ  as 
more  important  than  his  lovely  and  sub- 
lime virtues. 

Christians  have  been  prone  to  fix  on 
something  mysterious  in  his  nature,  or 
else  on  the  dignity  of  his  offices,  as  his 
chief  claim  ;  and  in  this  way  his  supreme 
glory  has  been  obscured.  His  nature 
and  offices  I,  of  course,  would  not  dis- 
parage; but  let  them  not  be  exalted 
above  his  moral  worth.  I  maintain  that 
this  gives  to  his  nature  and  offices  all 


their  claims  to  love  and  veneratioii,  and 

that  we  understand  them  only  as  ^  as 
we  see  this  to  pervade  them.  This 
principle  I  would  uphold  against  Chris- 
tians of  very  different  modes  of  faith. 

First,  there  are  Christians  who  main- 
tain that  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  loved  as 
the  Son  of  God,  understanding  l:^  this 
title  some  mysterious  connection  and 
identity  with  the  Father.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  deny  that  the  Divine  Sonship 
of  Jesus  constitutes  his  true  claim  on 
our  affection ;  but  I  do  deny  that  the 
mysterious  properties  of  this  relation 
form  any  part  of  this  claim;  for  it  is 
very  clear  that  love  to  a  being  must  rest 
on  what  we  know  of  him,  and  not  on  un- 
known and  unintelligible  attributes.  In 
saying  that  the  Divine  Sonship  of  Jesus 
is  the  great  foundation  of  attachment  to 
him,  I  say  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
doctrine  of  this  discourse,  that  the  nu>ra) 
excellence  of  Jesus  is  the  great  object 
and  ground  of  the  love  which  is  due  to 
him.  Indeed,  I  only  repeat  the  prin- 
ciple that  he  is  to  be  loved  exclusively 
for  the  virtues  of  his  character;  for 
what,  I  ask,  is  the  great  idea  involved  in 
his  filial  relation  to  God.^  To  be  the 
Son  of  God,  in  the  chief  and  highest 
sense  of  that  term,  is  to  bear  the  like- 
ness, to  possess  the  spirit,  to  be  partaker 
of  the  moral  perfections  of  God.  This 
is  the  essential  idea.  To  be  God's  Son 
is  to  be  united  with  him  by  consent  and 
accordance  of  mind.  Jesus  was  the  only 
begotten  Son,  because  he  was  the  per- 
fect image  and  representative  of  God» 
especially  of  divine  philanthropy;  be- 
cause he  espoused  as  his  own  the  be- 
nevolent purposes  of  God  towards  the 
human  race,  and  yielded  himself  to  their 
accomplishment  with  an  entire  self-sac- 
rifice. To  know  Jesus  as  the  Son  a£ 
God  is  not  to  understand  what  theo- 
logians have  written  about  his  eternal 
generation,  or  about  a  mystical,  incom- 
prehensible union  between  Christ  and 
his  Father.  It  is  something  far  higher 
and  more  instructive.  It  is  to  see  in 
Christ,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  lineaments  of 
the  Universal  Father.  It  is  to  discern 
in  him  a  godlike  purity  and  goodness. 
It  is  to  understand  his  narmony  with  the 
Divine  Mind,  and  the  entireness  and 
singleness  of  love  with  which  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  purposes  of  God,  and  the 
interests  of  the  human  race.  Of  con- 
sequence, to  love  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God 
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ii  tokwe  the  spotless  purity  and  godlike 
daritjf  of  his  soul 

Tbers  arc  other  Christians  who  differ 
«Utly  frooi  those  of  whom  I  have  now 
fpokeo,  tMSt  ^ho  conceive  that  Christ's 
«Stts,  mspiratjon,  miracles,  are  his 
fliief  dautn^  to  veneration,  and  wlio^  I 
ter.  in  e^  hese.  have  overlooked 

«la£  i%  '  ibly  more  glorious*  — 

die  tr  '  d  his  mind,  the  purity 

Mud  ness    of    his    benev- 

oltmcc  11  IS  p'lijsible  that  to  many  who 
l«v  me,  Christ  seems  to  have  been 
aare  eicaltcd  when  he  received  from  his 
F«lher  stipematural  light  and  truth,  or 
«^m  with  superhuman  encrgv  he  quelled 
tke  storm  ana  raised  the  dead,  than  when 
He  vept  over  the  city  which  was  in  a 
inr  days  in  doom  him  to  the  most 
Uha»citii  and  a^onixing  death  :  and  ^ct 
^  d^cl  glory  consisted  in  the  spirit 
htch  these  tears  were  shed, 
have  yet  to  learn  that  inspi- 
and  miracles^  and  outward  dig- 
arc  nothing  compared  with  the 
Wc  all  need  to  understand  better 
ire  have  done  that  noble  passage 
^aul  ••Though  I  speak  with  the 
►  oi  men  ana  of  anq;els»  and  under- 
all  nn>^tcries,  and  have  all  faith, 
It  I  could  remove  mountains,  and 
e oof  ctkArity  [disinterestedness  Jove], 
aoihing: ''  and  this  is  as  true  of 
of  Paul  Indeed  it  is  true  of 
aod  yet,  1  fear,  it  is  not  feh 
simld  be  by  the  muJutude   of 


IcB  me,  tny  friends,  that  Chrisl*s 

"  *    '  it>*ptnition.  his  perpetual  re- 

of  Bg}  od,  that  this  was 

n ;    and  a  great 

tiftdout>tedly  it  was:  but    I 

tikat  Chmt'ii  inspiration,  though 

CMI  htmw*  iasure,  gives 

tto  claim  to  vi  or  love,  any 

tlian  ttlorniin  vbuniH  him  a  virtue 

accofftled   with,    welcomed,    and 

it,    any  farther  than  his   own 

fvspofided  to  the   truths   he  re- 

',  Mtf  fvilier  than  he  sympathized 

nd^^ottsed  as  his  own,  the  be- 

of  God.  which  he  was 

to  aWJiHice  ;  any  farther  than  the 

d  the  nMfft(m  which  he  preached 

i»  cm  sptrit.  and  was   breathed 

■1  fife  at  veil  as  from  hts  lips.    In 

Us  inspiration  was  made 

his  virtues.     Mere  in- 

»  Hie  a  very  secondary 


thing.  Suppose  the  greatest  truths  in 
the  universe  to  be  revealed  supernatu- 
rally  to  a  being  who  should  take  no  inter- 
est in  them,  who  should  not  see  and  feel 
their  greatness,  but  should  repeat  them 
mechanically,  as  they  were  put  into  his 
mouth  by  the  Deity.  Such  a  man  would 
be  inspired,  and  would  teach  the  great- 
est verities,  and  yet  he  would  be  nothing, 
and  would  have  no  claim  to  reverence. 

The  excellence  of  Jesus  did  not  con- 
sist in  his  mere  inspiration,  but  in  the 
virtue  and  love  which  prepared  hrm  to 
receive  it,  and  by  which  it  was  made 
effectual  to  the  world.  He  tlid  not  pas- 
sively hear,  and  mechanically  repeat, 
certain  doctrines  from  God,  but  his 
whole  soul  accorded  with  what  he 
heard.  Every  truth  which  he  uttered 
came  warm  and  living  from  his  own 
mind  ;  and  it  was  this  pouring  of  his  own 
soul  into  his  instmc lions  which  gave 
them  much  of  their  power.  Whence 
came  the  authority  and  energy,  the  con- 
scious dignity,  the  tenderness'  and  sym- 
pathy, with  which  Jesus  taught  ?  They 
came  not  from  inspiration,  but  from  the 
mind  of  him  who  was  inspired.  His 
personal  virtues  gave  power  to  his 
teachings  ;  and  without  these  no  inspi- 
ration could  have  made  him  the  source 
of  such  light  and  strength  as  he  now 
communicates  to  mankind. 

My  friends,  1  have  aimed  to  show  in 
this  discourse  that  virtue,  purity,  recti- 
tude of  Jesus  Christ  is  his  most  honora- 
ble distinction,  and  constitutes  his  great 
claim  to  veneration  and  love.  I  can 
direct  you  to  nothing  in  Christ  more 
important  than  his  tried,  and  victorious, 
and  perfect  goodness.  Others  may  love 
Christ  for  mysterious  attributes  ;  I  love 
him  for  the  rectitude  of  his  soul  and  his 
life.  I  love  him  for  that  benevolence 
which  went  through  Judea,  instructing 
the  ignorant,  healing  the  sick,  giving 
sight  to  the  blind.  I  love  him  for  that 
universal  charity  which  comprehended 
the  de.'ipised  publican,  the  hated  Samar- 
itan, the  benighted  heathen,  and  sought 
to  bring  a  world  to  God  and  to  happi- 
ness. I  love  him  for  that  gentle,  mild, 
forbearing  spirit,  which  no  insult,  out- 
rage, injury,  could  overpower;  and 
which  desired  as  earnestly  the  repent- 
ance and  happiness  of  its  foes  as  the 
happiness  of  its  friends.  I  love  him  for 
the  spirit  of  magnanimity,  constancy^ 
and  fearless  rectitude  with  which,  am\d%X 
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peril  and  opposition,  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  work  which  God  gave  him  to  do. 
I  love  him  for  the  wise  and  enlightened 
zeal  with  which  he  espoused  the  true, 
the  spiritual  interests  of  mankind,  and 
thibugh  which  he  lived  and  died  to  re- 
deem them  from  every  sin,  to  frame 
them  after  his  own  godlike  virtue.  I 
love  him,  I  have  said,  for  his  moral  ex- 
cellence ;  I  know  nothing  else  to  love. 
I  know  nothing  so  glorious  in  the  Crea- 
tor or  his  creatures.  This  is  the  great- 
est gift  which  God  bestows,  the  greatest 
to  bS  derived  from  his  Son. 

You  see  why  I  call  you  to  cherish  the 
love  of  Christ.  This  love  1  do  not  rec- 
ommend as  a  luxury  of  feeling,  as  an 
ecstasy  bringing  immediate  and  over- 
flowing joy.  I  view  it  in  a  nobler  light. 
I  call  you  to  love  Jesus,  that  you  may 
brin?  yourselves  into  contact  and  com- 
munion with  perfect  virtue,  and  may 
become  what  you  love.  1  know  no  sin- 
cere, enduring  good  but  the  moral  ex- 
cellence which  shines  forth  in  Jesus 
Christ.  Your  wealth,  your  outward  com- 
forts and  distinctions,  are  poor,  mean, 
contemptible,  compared  with  this  ;  and 
to  prefer  them  to  this  is  self-debase- 
ment, self-destruction.  May  this  great 
truth  penetrate  our  souls  ;  and  may  we 
bear  witness  in  our  common  lives,  and 
especially  in  trial,  in  sore  temptation, 
that  nothing  is  so  dear  to  us  as  the  virtue 
of  Christ ! 


SECOND  DISCOURSE. 

ErHBSiANS  vi.  S4 :  "  Grace  be  with  all  them  that  love 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ-" 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  consid- 
ered the  nature  and  ground  of  love  to 
Christ.  The  subject  is  far  from  being 
exhausted.  I  propose  now,  after  a  few 
remarks  on  the  importance  and  happi- 
ness of  this  attachment,  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  some  errors  in  relation  to  it 
which  prevail  in  tfie  Christian  world. 

A  virtuous  attachment  purifies  the 
heart.  In  loving  the  excellent,  we  re- 
ceive strength  to  follow  them.  It  is 
happy  for  us  when  a  pure  afiFection 
springs  up  within  us,  when  friendship 
knits  us  with  holy  and  generous  minds. 
It  is  happy  for  us  when  a  being  of  noble 
sentiments  and  beneficent  life  enters  our 
circle,  becomes  an  object  of  interest  to 
«s,  and  by  affectionate  intercourse  takes 


a  strong  hold  on  our  hearts.  Not  a  few 
can  trace  the  purity  and  elevation  of 
their  minds  to  connection  with  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  won  them  by  the  beauty 
of  his  character  to  the  love  and  practice 
of  righteousness.  These  views  show  us 
the  service  which  Tesus  Christ  has  done 
to  mankind,  simply  in  offering  himself 
before  them  as  an  object  of  attachment 
and  afiFection.  In  inspiring  love,  he  is  a 
benefactor.  A  man  brought  to  see  and 
feel  the  godlike  virtues  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  understands  his  character  and  is 
attracted  and  won  by  it,  has  gained,  in 
this  sentiment,  immense  aid  in  his  con- 
flict with  evil  and  in  his  pursuit  of  per- 
fection. And  he  has  not  only  gained 
aid,  but  happiness ;  for  a  true  love  .vs 
in  itself  a  noble  enjoyment.     It  is  the 

C roper  delight  of  a  rational  and  moral 
eing,  leaving  no  bitterness  or  shame 
behind,  not  enervating  like  the  world's 
pleasures,  but  giving  energy  and  a  loft}- 
consciousness  to  the  mind. 

Our  nature  was  framed  for  virtuous 
attachments.  How  strong  and  interest- 
ing are  the  affections  of  domestic  life, 
the  conjugal,  parental,  filial  ties  !  But 
the  heart  is  not  confined  to  our  homes, 
or  even  to  this  world.  There  are  more 
sacred  attachments  than  these,  in  which 
instinct  has  no  part,  which  have  their 
origin  in  our  highest  faculties,  which 
are  less  tumultuous  and  impassioned 
than  the  affections  of  nature,  but  more 
enduring,  more  capable  of  growth,  more 
peaceful,  far  happier,  and  far  nobler. 
Such  is  love  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  most 
purifying,  and  the  happiest  attachment, 
next  to  the  love  of  our  Creator,  which 
we  can  form.  I  wish  to  aid  you  in  cher- 
ishing this  sentiment,  and  for  this  end  I 
have  thought  that  in  the  present  dis- 
course it  would  be  well  to  point  out 
some  wrong  views  which  I  think  have 
obstructed  it,  and  obscured  its  glory. 

I  apprehend  that  among  those  Cnris- 
tians  who  bear  the  name  of  rational, 
from  the  importance  which  they  give  to 
the  exercise  of  reason  in  religion,  love 
to  Christ  has  lost  something  of  its  honor, 
in  consequence  of  its  perversion.  It  has 
too  often  been  substituted  for  practical 
religion.  Not  a  few  have  professed  a 
very  fervent  attachment  to  Jesus,  and 
have  placed  great  confidence  in  this 
feeling,  who,  at  the  same  time,  have 
seemed  to  think  little  of  his  precepts, 
and  have  even  spoken  of  them  as  unim- 
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compajned  with  certain  doctrines 
his  person  or  nature.    Gross  errors 
kind  hnv*f  led,  as  it  seem*  to  me, 
\  cr  extreme.      They  have 

tib:  Liraged    among     calm 

«Ml  §o!>C'  he  idea  that  the  great 

difcct  ot  IS  to  give  a  rcliirion, 

^car    and    everlasting    truth, 
I  tluit  our  concern  is  with  his  religion 
tjsxtn  ^th   himself.      The   great 
f«e»lian«    as   such   people   say^    is    not 
1......    ^    ..^  ]iy{  what  he  reifeaUd. 

iciion  has  been  made 

.,-    ^^  — .    ^\v\   his  relijpon  ;    and, 

some  sects  have  done  little  but 

Christ   and   hi*   person,  others 

\  dwelt  on  the  principles  he  taught, 

the    neglect,   in  a  measure,   of   the 

Kriae  Tencher.     I  consider  this  as  an 

to  which  some  of  us  miy  be  ex- 

fucd.    and   which,  therefore,  deserves 

■onsidentUOQ. 

Mow  I  ^ant  that  Jesus  Christ  came  to 
a  relit^on.  to  reveal  truth.    This  is 
"  ri  \  hut  I  maintain  that  this 
>r  ovcHooking  Jesus  ;  for 
-     -  '  TV]'     and  pecul- 
mt:  It  derives 

rily   ,M  1  ,M..-;i.tL*,M4  .*mt»  his  char- 
Jesus   is  his  religion  emlxidied 
w^   visible      The  connection  be- 
bini  and   his  system  is  peculiar, 
"erji    altojeihcr   from   that   which 
rs  bore  to  their  teach- 
ii   sage  wrote  a  book, 
book  i!»  of  equal  value   to  us 
KTc    know   its    author  or    not. 
Here  is  no  such  thing  as  Christi- 
■itHr>fit  Christ.     Wc  cannot  know 
]\tm      It  is  not  a  book 
It  is  his  conversa- 
:har.jcrcr,  his  history,  his  life, 
\.   hi*   resurrection.      He   per- 
-    ji^bouL     In  loving  him,  we 
iQ ;  and  a  just  interest  in 
1  *K   oe  jiwakened.  but  by  con- 
inj;  it  as  it  shone  forth  in  him- 

C1ir^t*«  religioa  1  have  said  is  very 
nprrfcct  without  himself;  and  there- 
br^  would  make  an  abstract 

«llr '  and  ^^y  that  it  is  enough 

IbIoUdw  thinking  of  their 

«Mlior.  f;t  Like,  and  rob  the 

•^viefD  oC  rnach  of  its  energy,  I  mean 
Mt  lo  dUpirage  the  precepts  of  Christ, 
consMiefira  in  themselves.  But  their 
Ml  power  i*  only  to  be  understood  and 
iril  bf  those  who  place  themselves  near 


the  Divine  Teacher,  who  see  the  celes- 
tial fervor  of  his  affection  whilst  he 
utters  them,  who  follow  his  steps  from 
Bethlehem  to  Calvary,  and  witness  the 
expression  of  his  precepts  in  his  own 
life.  These  come  to  me  almost  as  new 
precepts  when  I  associate  them  with 
Jesus,  His  command  to  love  my  ene* 
mies  becomes  intelligible  and  briffht 
when  I  stand  by  his  cross  and  hear  his 
prayer  for  his  murderers.  I  understand 
what  he  meant  by  the  self-denial  which 
he  taught  when  1  sec  him  foregoing  the 
comforts  of  life,  and  laying  down  life 
itself  for  the  good  of  others.  I  learn  the 
true  character  of  that  benevolence  bv 
which  human  nature  is  perfected,  how  it 
unites  calmness  and  earnestness,  tender- 
ness and  courage,  condescension  and 
dignity^  feeling  and  action  \  this  I  learn 
in  the  life  of  Jesus  as  no  words  could 
teach  me.  So  I  am  instructed  in  the 
nature  of  piety  by  the  same  model. 
The  command  lo  love  God  with  all  my 
heart,  if  only  written,  might  have  led  me 
into  extravagance,  enthusiasm,  and  neg- 
lect of  common  duties,  ^ — for  religious 
excitement  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to 
excess, —  but  in  Jesus  I  see  a  devo- 
tion to  God,  entire,  j>erfect,  never  re- 
mitted, yet  without  the  least  appearance 
of  passion,  as  caJm  and  self-possessed 
as  the  love  which  a  good  mind  bears  to 
a  parent ;  and  in  him  I  am  taught,  as 
words  could  not  teach,  how  to  join  su- 
preme regard  to  my  Creator  witn  active 
charity  and  common  duties  towards  my 
fellow-beings. 

And  not  only  the  precepts  but  the 
great  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  bound 
up  with  Jesus,  and  cannot  be  truly  un- 
derstood without  him.  For  example, 
one  of  the  great  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity, perhaps  its  chief,  is  the  kind  interest 
of  (iod  in  all  his  creatures,  not  only  in 
the  good  but  in  the  evil ;  his  placable, 
clement,  merciful  character;  his  desire 
to  recover  and  purify  and  make  for  ever 
happy  even  those  who  have  stained 
themselves  with  the  blackest  guilt- 
The  true  character  of  God  in  this 
respect  I  see  indeed  in  his  providence, 
I  read  it  in  his  word,  and  for  every 
manifestation  of  it  1  am  grateful.  But 
when  I  see  his  spotless  and  beloved 
Son  to  whom  his  power  was  peculiarly 
delegated,  and  in  whom  He  peculiarly 
dwelt,  giving  singular  attention  to  the 
most  f^dlen  and  despised  meiv,  casvmig^ 
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away  all  outward  pomp  that  he  might 
mingle  familiarly  with  the  poor  and  nee- 
lected ;  when  1  see  him  sitting  at  table 
with  the  publican  and  the  sinner,  invit- 
ing; them  to  approach  him  as  a  friend, 
suffering  the  woman  whose  touch  was 
deemed  pollution  to  bedew  his  feet  with 
tears  ;  and  when  I  hear  him  in  the  midst 
of  such  a  concourse  saying,  "  I  am  come 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost," 
—  I  have  a  conviction  of  the  lenity,  be- 
nignity, grace,  of  that  God  whose  repre- 
sentative and  chosen  minister  he  was, 
such  as  no  abstract  teaching  could  have 
given  me.  Let  me  add  one  more  doc- 
trine, —  that  of  immortality.  I  prize 
every  evidence  of  this  great  truth ;  I  look 
withm  and  without  me  for  some  pledge 
that  I  am  not  to  perish  in  the  grave  ;  that 
this  mind,  with  its  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions, is  to  live,  and  improve,  and  be 
perfected,  and  to  find  that  joy  for  which 
It  thirsts,  and  which  it  cannot  find  on 
earth.  Christ's  teaching  on  this  subject 
is  invaluable  ;  but  what  power  does  this 
teaching  gain,  when  I  stand  by  his  sep- 
ulchre, and  see  the  stone  rolled  away, 
and  behold  the  great  Revealer  of  immor- 
tality rising  in  power  and  triumph,  and 
ascending  to  the  life  and  happiness  he 
had  promised  ! 

Thus  Christianity,  from  beginning  to 
end,  is  intimately  connected  with  its 
Divine  Teacher.  It  is  not  an  abstract 
system.  The  rational  Christian  who 
would  think  of  it  as  such,  who,  in  dwell- 
ing on  the  religion,  overlooks  its  Re- 
vealer, is  unjust  to  it.  Would  he  see 
and  feel  its  power,  let  him  see  it  warm, 
living,  breathing,  acting  in  the  mind, 
heart,  and  life  of  its  Founder.  Let  him 
love  it  there.  In  other  words,  let  him 
love  the  character  of  Jesus,  justly 
viewed,  and  he  will  love  the  religion 
in  the  way  most  fitted  to  make  it  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation. 

I  have  said  that  love  to  Christ,  when 
he  is  justly  viewed,  —  that  is,  when  it  is 
an  enlightened  and  rational  affection,  — 
includes  the  love  of  his  whole  religion  ; 
but  I  beg  you  to  remember  that  I  give 
this  praise  only  to  an  enlightened  affec- 
tion :  and  such  is  not  the  most  common, 
nor  is  it  easily  acquired.  I  apprehend 
that  there  is  no  sentiment  which  needs 

freater  care  in  its  culture  than  this, 
erhaps,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world,  no  virtue  is  of  more  difficult  ac- 
quisition than  a  pure  and  intelligent  love 


towards  Jesus.  There  is  undoubtedly 
much  of  fervent  feeling  towards  him  in 
the  Christian  world.  But  let  me  speak 
plainly.  I  do  it  from  no  uncharitable- 
ness.  I  do  it  only  to  warn  my  fellow- 
Christians.  The  greater  part  of  this 
affection  to  Jesus  seems  to  me  of  very 
doubtful  worth.  In  many  cases,  it  is  an 
irregular  fervor,  which  impairs  the  force 
and  soundness  of  the  mind,  and  which 
is  substituted  for  obedience  to  his  pre- 
cepts, for  the  virtues  which  ennoble  the 
soul.  Much  of  what  is  called  love  to 
Christ  I  certainly  do  not  desire  you  or 
myself  to  possess.  I  know  of  no  senti- 
ment which  needs  more  to  be  cleared 
from  error  and  abuse,  and  I  therefore 
feel  myself  bound  to  show  you  some  of 
its  corruptions. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  persuaded  that 
a  love  to  Christ  of  quite  a  low  character 
is  often  awakened  by  an  injudicious  use 
of  his  sufferings.  I  apprehend  that  if  the 
affection  which  many  bear  to  Jesus  were 
analyzed,  the  chief  ingredient  in  it  would 
be  found  to  be  a  tenderness  awaken- 
ed by  his  cross.  In  certain  classes  of 
Christians,  it  is  common  for  the  religious 
teacher  to  delineate  the  bleeding,  dying 
Saviour,  and  to  detail  his  agonies,  untu 
men's  natural  sympathy  is  awakened ; 
and  when  assured  that  this  deep  woe 
was  borne  for  themselves,  they  almost 
necessarily  yield  to  the  softer  feelings 
of  their  nature.  I  mean  not  to  find  fault 
with  this  sensibility.  It  is  happy  for  us 
that  we  are  made  to  be  toucned  by 
others*  pains.  Woe  to  him  who  has  no 
tears  for  mortal  agony !  But  in  this 
emotion  there  is  no  virtue,  no  moral 
worth ;  and  we  dishonor  Jesus  when 
this  is  the  chief  tribute  we  offer  him. 
I  say  there  is  no  moral  goodness  in  this 
feehng.  To  be  affected,  overpowered 
by  a  crucifixion,  is  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world.  Who  of  us,  let  me 
ask,  whether  religious  or  not,  ever  went 
into  a  Catholic  church,  and  there  saw 
the  picture  of  Jesus  hanging  from  his 
cross,  his  head  bending  under  the  weight 
of  exhausting  suffering,  his  hands  and 
feet  pierced  with  nails,  and  his  body 
stained  with  his  open  wounds,  and  has 
not  been  touched  by  the  sight?  Sup- 
pose that,  at  this  moment,  thertf  were 
lifted  up  among  us  a  human  form,  trans- 
fixed with  a  spear,  and  from  which  the 
warm  life-blood  was  dropping  in  the 
midst  of  us.    Who  would  not  be  deeply 


moved  ?  and  when   a  preacher,  pfted 
I  with   something  of    an   actor*s   power, 
places  the  cross,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst 
of  a  people,  is  h  wonderful  that  they  are 
softened  and  subdued  ?     1  mean  not  to 
censure  all  appeals  of  this  kind  to  the 
human  heart.     There  is  something  in- 
p  tiiresting  and  encouraging  in  the  tear  of 
compassion.     There  was  wisdom  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Moravian  missionaries  in 
i  Greenland  who,  finding  that  the  rugged 
I  aad  barbarous  natives  were  utterly  in- 
1  sensible  lo  general  truth,  depicted,  with 
all    possible   vividness,    the    streaming 
blood  and  dying  agonies  of  Jesus,  and 
^■thus  caught  the   attention  of   the  sav- 
^Bage  through  his  sympathies,  whom  they 
^B could  not  interest  through  his  reason  or 
^Hhis  fears.    But  sensibility  thus  awakened 
^Kis  quite  a  different  thing  from  true,  vir- 
^Htuous  loi'e  to  Jesus  Christ ;  and,  when 
^Kviewed  and  cherished  as  such,  it  takes 
^Kthe  place  of  higher  affections.     I  have 
^■often  been  struck  by  the  contrast  be- 
^Htween  the  use  made  of  the  cross  in  the 
^■pulpit,   and    the    cairn,    unimpassioned 
^B manner  in  which  the  suiTerings  of  Jesus 
^fare  detailed  by  the  Evangelists.     These 
witnesses  of  Christ's  last  moments  give 
you  in  simple  language  the  particulars 
of  that  scene,  without  one  remark,  one 
word  of  emotion  ;  and  if  you  read  the 
^H  Acts  and  Epistles,  you  will  not  find  a 
^Ksingle   instance  in  which   die   Apostles 
^■etrove  to  make  a  moving  picture  of  his 
^^crucifixion.      No;    they  honored   Jesus 
"  too  much,  thev  felt  too  deeply  the  great- 
ness of  his  character,  to  be  moved  as 
many  are  by  the  circumstances  of   his 
death.     Reverence,  admiration,  sympa- 
thy with  his  subhme  spirit,  these  swal- 
lowed up,  in  a  great  measure,  sympatliy 
with  his  sufferings.     The  cross  was  to 
them  the  last  crowning  manifestation  of 
a  celestial  mind  ;  they  felt  that  it  was 
endured  to  commumcate  the  same  mind 
» tliem  and  the  world  ;  and  their  emo- 
tion was  a  holy  joy  in  this  consummate 
tin  conquerable    goodness.     To   be 
:>uched  by  suffering  is  a  light  thing.     Jt 
fis  not  tlie  greatness  of  Christ's  sufferings 
^n  the  cross  which  is  to  move  our  whole 
ouls,  but   the   greatness   of   the  spirit 
Twith    which    he    suffered.      There,    la 
death,  he  proved  his  entire  consecration 
of  himself  to  the  cause  of  God  and  man- 
kind.    There  his  love  flowed  forth  to- 
wards his  friends,  his  enemies,  and  the 
human  race.     It  is  moral  ^eatness,  it  is 
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victorious  love,  it  is  the  energy  of  prin- 
ciple, which  gives  such  interest  to  the 
cross  of  Christ  We  are  to  look  through 
the  darkness  which  hung  over  him, 
through  his  wounds  and  pains,  to  his 
unbroken,  disinterested,  confiding  spirit. 
To  approach  the  cross  for  the  purpose 
of  weeping  over  a  bleeding,  dying  friend, 
is  to  lose  the  chief  influence  of  the  cruci- 
fixion. We  are  to  visit  the  cross,  not  to 
indulge  a  natural  softness,  but  to  ac- 
quire firmness  of  spirit,  to  fortify  our 
minds  for  hardship  and  suffering  in  the 
cause  of  duty  and  of  human  happiness. 
To  live  as  Christ  lived,  to  die  as  Christ 
died,  to  give  up  ourselves  as  sacrifices 
to  (J(xl,  to  conscience,  to  whatever  good 
i  interest  we  can  advance,  —  these  arc  the 
lessons  written  with  the  blood  of  Jesus, 
His  cross  is  to  inspire  us  with  a  calm 
courage,  resolution,  and  superiority  to 
all  temptation.  1  fear  (is  my  fear  ground- 
less ?)  tliat  a  sympathy  which  enervates 
rather  than  fortihes,  is  the  impression 
too  often  received  from  the  crucifixion. 
The  depression  with  which  the  Lord's 
table  is  too  often  approached,  and  too 
often  left  shows,  I  apprehend,  that  the 
chief  use  of  his  sufferings  is  little  under- 
stood, and  that  he  is  loved,  not  as  a 
glorious  sufferer  who  died  to  spread  his 
own  sublime  spirit,  but  as  a  man  of  sor- 
rows, a  friend  bowed  down  with  the 
weight  of  grief. 

In  the  second  place,  love  to  Clirist  of 
a  very  defective  kind  is  cherished  in 
many  by  the  views  which  they  arc  ac- 
customed to  take  of  themselves.  They 
form  irrational  ideas  of  their  own  guilt, 
supposing  it  to  have  its  origin  in  their 
very  creation,  and  then  represent  to 
their  imaginations  an  abyss  of  fire  and 
torment  over  which  they  hang,  into  which 
the  anger  of  God  is  about  to  precipitate 
them,  and  from  which  nothing  but  Jesus 
can  rescue  them.  Not  a  few,  I  appre- 
hend, a.scribe  to  Jesus  Christ  a  greater 
compassion  towards  them  than  God  is 
supfKJsed  to  feeh  His  heart  is  tenderer 
than  that  of  the  Universal  Parent,  and 
this  tenderness  is  seen  in  his  plucking 
them  by  a  mighty  power  from  tremen- 
dous and  infinite  pain,  from  everlasting 
burnings.  Now,  tnat  Jesus  under  such 
circumstances  should  excite  the  mind 
strongly,  should  become  the  object  of  a 
very  intense  attachment,  is  almost  neces- 
sary ;  but  the  affection  so  excited  is  of 
very  little  worth.     Let  the  universe  seem 
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to  me  wrapped  tn  darkness,  let  God's 
throne  send  forth  no  light  but  blast- 
ing flashes,  let  Jesus  be  the  only  bright 
and  cheering  object  to  my  affrighted  and 
desolate  soul,  and  a  tumultuous  grati- 
tude will  carry  me  towards  him  just  as 
irresistibly  as  natural  instinct  carries  the 
parent  animal  to  its  young.  I  do  and 
must  grieve  at  the  modes  commonly 
used  to  make  Jesus  Christ  an  interesting 
being.  Even  the  Infinite  Father  is 
stripped  of  his  glory  for  the  sake  of 
throwing  a  lustre  round  the  Son.  The 
condition  of  man  is  painted  in  frightful 
colors,  which  cast  unspeakable  dishonor 
on  his  Creator,  for  the  sake  of  magnify- 
ing the  greatness  of  Christ's  salvation. 
Man  is  stripped  of  all  the  powers  which 
make  him  a  responsible  being,  his  soul 
harrowed  with  terrors,  and  tne  future 
illumined  only  by  the  flames  which  are 
to  consume  him,  that  his  deliverer  may 
seem  more  necessary ;  and  when  the 
mind,  in  this  state  ot  agitation,  in  this 
absence  of  self-control,  is  wrought  up 
into  a  fervor  of  gratitude  to  Tesus  it  is 
thought  to  be  sanctified.  This  selfish, 
irrational  gratitude,  is  called  a  virtue. 
Much  of  the  love  given  to  Jesus,  having 
the  origin  of  which  I  now  speak,  seems 
to  me  of  no  moral  worth.  It  is  not  the 
soul's  free  gift,  not  a  sentiment  nour- 
ished bjr  our  own  care  from  a  convic- 
tion of  Its  purity  and  nobleness,  but  an 
instinctive,  un^vemed,  selfish  feeling. 
Suppose,  my  friends,  that  in  a  tempest- 
uous night  you  should  find  yourselves 
floating  towards  a  cataract,  the  roar  of 
which  should  announce  the  destruction 
awaiting  you,  and  that  a  fellow-being  of 
ffl-eat  energy  should  rush  through  the 
darkness  and  bring  you  to  the  shore ; 
could  you  help  embracing  him  with  grat- 
itude ?  And  would  this  emotion  imply 
any  change  of  character  ?  Would  you 
not  feel  it  towards  vour  deliverer,  even 
should  he  have  actea  from  mere  impulse, 
and  should  his  general  character  be 
grossly  defective  ?  Is  not  this  a  neces- 
sary working  of  nature,  a  fruit  of  terror 
changed  into  joy  ?  I  mean  not  to  con- 
demn it ;  I  only  say  it  is  not  virtue.  It 
is  a  poor  tribute  to  Jesus ;  he  deserves 
something  far  purer  and  nobler. 

The  habit  of  exaggerating  the  wretch- 
edness of  man's  condition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  Jesus  more  necessary, 
operates  very  senously  to  degrade  men's 
love  to  Jesus,  by  accustoming  them  to 


ascribe  to  him  a  low  and  commonplace 
character.  I  wish  this  to  be  weighed. 
Thev  who  represent  to  themselves  the 
whole  human  race  as  sinking  by  an 
hereditary  corruption  into  an  abyss  of 
flame  and  perpetual  woe,  very  naturally 
think  of  Jesus  as  a  being  of  overflowing 
compassion,  as  impelled  by  a  resistless 
pity  to  fly  to  the  relief  of  these  hopeless 
victims;  for  this  is  the  emotion  that 
such  a  sight  is  fitted  to  produce.  Now 
this  overpowering  compassion,  called 
forth  by  the  view  of  exquisite  miser)-, 
is  a  very  ordinary  virtue ;  and  yet,  I 
apprehend,  it  is  tne  character  ascribed 
above  all  others  to  Jesus.  It  certainly 
argues  no  extraordinary  goodness,  for 
it  is  an  almost  necessary  impulse  of 
nature.  Were  you,  mv  friends,  to  see 
millions  and  millions  oi  the  human  race 
on  the  edge  of  a  fiery  gulf,  where  ages 
after  ages  of  torture  awaited  them,  and 
were  the  shrieks  of  millions  who  had 
already  been  plunged  into  the  abyss  to 
pierce  >our  ear,  could  you  refrain  from 
an  overpowering  compassion,  and  would 
you  not  willingly  endure  hours  and  days 
of  exquisite  pain  to  give  these  wretched 
millions  release  ?  Is  there  any  man 
who  has  not  virtue  enough  for  this  ? 
I  have  known  men  of  ordinary  charac- 
ter hazard  their  lives  under  the  impulse 
of  compassion,  for  the  rescue  of  fellow- 
beings  from  infinitely  lighter  evils  than 
are  here  supposed.  To  me  it  seems 
that  to  paint  the  misery  of  human  be- 
ings in  these  colors  of  fire  and  blood, 
and  to  ascribe  to  Christ  the  compassion 
which  such  misery  must  awaken,  and 
to  make  this  the  chief  attribute  of  his 
mind,  is  the  very  method  to  take  from  his 
character  its  greatness,  and  to  weaken 
his  claim  on  our  love.  I  see  nothing 
in  Jesus  of  the  overpowering  compas- 
sion which  is  often  ascribed  to  him. 
His  character  rarely  exhibited  strong 
emotion.  It  was  distinguished  by  calm- 
ness, firmness,  and  conscious  dignity. 
Jesus  had  a  mind  too  elevated  to  be 
absorbed  and  borne  away  by  pity,  or 
any  other  passion.  He  felt,  indeed, 
deeply  for  human  suffering  and  grief ; 
but  his  chief  sympathy  was  with  the 
mind,  with  its  sins  ana  moral  diseases, 
and  especially  with  its  capacity  of  im- 
provement and  everlasting  greatness 
and  glory.  He  felt  himself  commis- 
sioned to  quicken  and  exalt  immortal 
beings.    The  thought  which  kindled  and 
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Bed  '^'"^  «^«  that  of  an  iramcasu* 
nMe  firt  :>nf emecl  on  the  mind, 

e«c»  ol  11.-  .1  depraved,  —  a  good, 
dff  ^ttrj  conception  of  which  implies  a 
lo^  cbaj-acter;  a  good,  which  as  yet 
has  only  dawned  on  his  most  improved 
dttdplcs.  tc  is  his  consecration  to  this 
iwbliiiAe  end  which  constitutes  his  g^lorv; 
ttd  DO  Cartiier  than  we  understand  this, 
Ctt  we  yield  him  the  love  which  his 
dkirjfCief  claims  and  deserves. 

I  h^vxr  endeavored  to  show  the  cir- 
rifltttanccs  which  have  contributed  to 
ik|ire5s  and  dc;c^^de  men's  affections 
IMnuxb  Jesus  Christ  To  me  the  in- 
iience  <if  these  causes  seems  to  be 
^c«t  I  kiK>w  of  no  feeling  more  sus- 
picxMSs  than  the  common  love  to  Christ* 
A  true  afTcction  to  htm,  indeed^  is  far 
frnmi  ?><"ini7  of  ensy  acf|uisinon.  As  it 
b  iF  '   noblest  we  can  cher- 

ifi,    .  ;<_•  exception  of  love  to 

fiod,  so  it  requires  the  exercise  of  our 
be»t  powers-  Vou  all  must  feel  that  an 
laifispeQsahle  requisite  or  preparation 
fiiir  litis  Vavc  is  to  understand  the  char- 
acter of  Jeans,  But  this  is  no  easy 
llniir-  it  not  only  demands  that  we 
cm^ly  read  and'  study  his  history ; 
llkere  is  another  process  more  impor- 
tmt  We  must  begin  in  earnest  to  con- 
•trt  into  practice  our  present  imperfect 
fai«7«rledge  of  Christ,  and  to  form  our- 
idvcs  upon  him  as  far  as  he  is  now  dis- 
cerned. Nothing  so  much  brijp^htens 
and  strea^hens  the  eye  of  the  mind  to 
•Mterstana  an  excellent  being,  as  llke- 
BC9ft  to  him.  We  never  know  a  great 
cbarActer  until  something  congenial  to 
ilhiji  grown  up  within  ourselves.  No 
ilyiength  of  intellect  and  no  study  can 
cnodble  a  man  of  a  selfish  and  sensual 
mood  to  comprehend  Jesus.  Such  a 
w6aA  is  covered  with  a  mist :  and  just 
to  liropnrtion  as  it  subdues  evil  within 
^kmU     ■  -twill  be  scattered  ;  Jesus 

1101  '  )  it  with  a  sunlike  bright* 

■eas.  anil  wiii  call  forth  its  most  fer* 
lest  ajad  most  enlightened  affection* 

t  dose  with  two  remarks.  You  see^ 
bf  thb  discourse,  how  important  to  the 
fewe  of  Christ  it  is,  to  understand  with 
tove  clearness  the  purpose  for  which 
ie  came  into  the  world.  The  low  views 
prvYalent  on  this  subject  seem  to  me  to 
exen  a  disastrous  influence  on  the  whole 
doracter,  and  panic ulark  on  our  feel- 
iags  towards  Christ.  Christ  is  sup- 
fOmeA  to  have  come  to  rescue  us  from 


an  outward  hell,  to  bear  the  penalties 
of  an  outward  law.  Such  benevolence 
would  indeed  be  worthy  of  praise  ;  but 
it  is  an  inferior  form  of  bene  vol  ence* 
The  glory  of  Christ's  character,  its  pe- 
culiar brightness,  seems  to  me  to  con- 
sist in  his  having  given  himself  to 
accomplish  an  inward,  moral,  spiritual 
deliverance  of  mankind.  He  was  alive 
to  the  worth  and  greatness  of  the  hu- 
man soul.  He  looked  through  what 
men  were,  looked  through  the  thick 
shades  of  their  idolatry,  superstition, 
and  vice,  and  saw  in  every  human  be- 
ing a  spirit  of  divine  origin  and  goilUke 
faculties,  which  might  be  recovered 
from  all  its  evil,  which  might  become 
an  image  and  a  temple  of  God,  The 
greatness  of  Jesus  consisted  in  his  de- 
voting himself  to  call  forth  a  mighty 
power  in  the  human  breast,  to  kindFc  in 
us  a  celestial  flame,  to  breatlie  into  us 
an  inexhaustible  hope,  and  to  lay  with- 
in us  the  foundation  of  an  immovable 
peace.  His  greatness  consists  in  the 
greatness  and  sublimity  of  the  action 
which  he  communicates  to  the  human 
soul.  This  is  his  chief  glory.  To 
avert  pain  and  punishment  is  a  subor* 
dinate  work.  Through  neglect  of  these 
truths,  I  apprehend  that  the  brightness 
of  Christ's  character  is  even  now  much 
obscured,  and  perhaps  least  discerned 
by  some  who  think  they  understand 
him  best. 

My  second  remark  is  thaL  if  the  lead- 
ing views  of  this  discourse  be  just,  then 
love  to  Jesus  Christ  depends  very  little 
on  our  conception  of  his  rank  m  the 
scale  of  being.  On  no  other  topic  have 
Christians  contended  so  earnestly,  and 
yet  it  is  of  secondary  importance.  To 
know  Jesus  Christ  is  not  to  know  the 
precise  place  he  occupies  in  the  uni- 
verse, ft  is  something  more  ;  it  is  to 
look  into  ills  mind ;  to  approach  his 
soul ;  to  comprehend  his  spirit ;  to  see 
how  he  thought,  and  fclt»  and  purposed, 
and  loved,  —  to  understand  the  work* 
ings  of  that  pure  and  celestial  principle 
within  him,  through  which  he  came 
among  us  as  our  friend,  and  lived  and 
died  for  us,  1  am  persuaded  that  con- 
troversies about  Christ's  person  have  in 
one  way  done  great  injury.  They  have 
turned  attention  from  his  character. 
Suppose  that,  as  Americans,  we  should 
employ  ourselves  in  debating  the  ques- 
tions, where  Washington  was  \>ott^  <m\4 
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from  what  spot  he  came  when  he  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  our  armies  ;  and 
that,  in  ihe  fervor  of  these  contentions, 
we  should  overlook  the  character  of  his 
mind,  the  spirit  that  moved  within  him, 
the  virtues  which  distinguished  him, 
the  beamings  of  a  noble,  magnanimous 
soul,  —  how  unproJitably  should  we  be 
employed  !  Who  i,s  it  that  understands 
Washmt;ion  ?  Is  it  he  that  can  settle 
his  rank  in  the  creation,  his  early  his- 
toryi  his  present  condition  ?  or  he  to 
whom  the  soul  of  that  i^rcat  man  is  laid 
open,  who  comprehends  and  sympa- 
thizes with  his  generous  purposes,  who 
understands  the  energy  with  which  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  freedom  and  his 
country,  and  w^ho  receives  through  ad- 
miration a  portion  of  the  same  divine 
energy  ?  So  in  regard  to  Jesus,  the 
questions  which  have  been  agitated 
about  his  rank  and  nature  are  of  in- 
ferior moment.  His  greatness  belonged 
not  to  his  condition,  liut  to  his  mind, 
his  spirit,  his  aim,  his  disinterested- 
ness, his  calm,  sublime  consecration  of 
himself  to  the  high  purpose  of  God. 

My  hearers,  it  is  the  most  interesting 
event  in  human  history,  that  such  a  be- 
ing as  Jesus  has  entered  our  world,  to 


accomplish  the  deliverance  of  otir  mi: 
from  all  evil,  to  bring  them  to  God, 
open  heaven  within  them,  and  thus 
tit  them  for  heaven.  It  \%  our  greati 
privilege  that  he  is  brought  witnin 
view,  offered  to  our  imitation,  to  our 
trust,  to  our  love.  A  sincere  and  ei»- 
lightened  attachment  to  him  is  at  once 
our  honor  and  our  happiness,  a  spring 
of  virtuous  action,  of  firmness  in  suffi 
ing.  of  immortal  hope.  lUit  remcml 
it  will  not  grow  up  of  itself.  You  mi 
resolve  upon  it,  and  cherish  it.  Y< 
must  bring  Jesus  near,  as  he  lives  ai 
moves  in  the  gospel  You  should  meet 
him  in  the  institution  which  he  espe- 
cially appointed  for  the  commemoratioii 
of  himself.  You  should  seek,  by  pray- 
er, God*s  aid  in  strengthening  your  lo' 
to  the  Saviour*  You  should  learn  hi 
greatness  and  beneficence  by  leamii 
ihe  greatness  and  destination  of  tl 
souls  which  he  came  to  rescue 
bless.  In  the  last  place,  you  shoal 
obey  his  precepts,  and  through  this  obc^' 
dience  shouia  purify  and  invigorate 
your  minds  to  know  and  love  him  m( 
**  Grace  be  with  all  them  that  love  oi 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity/* 
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CoLOfiSiAKS  I.  aS:  **Whcim  we  preach,  warning 
every  man.  and  teadvng  every  tiun  in  all  wi.vJom, 
that  we  may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ 
Jesus<^ 

In  the  verses  immediately  preceding 
the  text  we  find  the  Apostle  enlarging 
with  his  usual  zeal  and  earnestness  on 
a  subject  peculiarly  dear  to  him,  —  on 
the  glorious  mystery  of  God,  or,  in 
other  words,  on  the  great  purpose  of 
God^  which  had  been  kept  stxr&l  from 
ages,  to  make  the  Gentile  world  par- 
fakers  through  faith  of  the  blessings  of 
the  long'promised  Messiah.  **  Christy 
the  hope  of  glory  to  the  Gentiles,"  was 
the  theme  on  which  Paul,  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  delighted  to  expatiate. 


Having  spoken  of  Jesus  in  this  ch; 
ter,  he  immediately  adds,  *'  Whom 
preach,  warning  every  man,  and  teach- 
ing every  man  in  all  wisdom,  that  we 
may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ 
Jesus." 

On  the  present  occasion^  which  in- 
vites us  to  consider  the  design 
duties  of  the  Christian  ministry,  I  ha 
thought  that  these  words  would  gui 
us  to  many  appropriate  and  useful  re- 
flections. They  teach  us  what  the  Apos^ 
tie  preached :  '*  We  preach  Christ,^ 
They  teach  us  the  end  or  object  ii 
which  he  thus  preached :  '*  Thai 
may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Chriij 
Jesus.'*      Following  this  natural  orde^ 
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I  iluS  6rsl  con$>tder  what  is  intended 
b7*'prcicllio^  Christ."  I  shall  then 
ttitl»or  to  illustrate  and  recommend 
tae  Old  or  object  for  which  Christ  is  to 
be  pceachcti :  and  I  shall  conclude  with 
remarks  on  the  methods  by  which 
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to  be  accomplished.  In  dis- 
topics,  on  which  a  variety 
s  known  to  exist,  1  shall 
t  from  some  of  the 
,erished  by  particular 
Christians,  But  the  frank 
e^rtsston  of  opinion  ought  not  to  be 
QMMFBCd  into  any  want  of  aHectton  or 
wtmsKk  for  those  from  whom  t  differ. 

1.  What  are  we  to  understand  by 
**  prracbing  Christ  "  ?  This  subject  is 
lie  BBore  tnteresting  and  important,  be- 
CittM  I  fear  it  has  often  been  misun- 
deviood  Many  persons  imagine  that 
Chfkt  is  never  preached,  unless  his 
latnt  is  ctmttnually  repeated  and  his 
c^mcter  continually  kept  in  view.  This 
b  an  error,  and  should  be  exposed. 
Piviclitng  Christ,  tlien,  docs  not  con- 
tiit  tn  maVing  Christ  perpetually  the 
sibj^  course,  but  in  inculcating. 

OB  h  ity,  ihe  religion  which  he 

iOmf^Al,  Jesus  came  to  be  the  li^ht  and 
iciciicr  of  the  world  ;  and  in  this  sub- 
tot  and  benevolent  cliaracter  he  un- 
Soiled  many  truths  relating  to  the 
Uitversal  Father,  to  his  own  character^ 
lolfic  condition,  duties,  and  prospects 
dl  aumkind.  to  the  perfection  and  true 
lafiptQess  of  the  human  soul,  to  a  fut- 
ore  atalie  of  retribution,  to  the  terms  of 
favj^vcness,  to  the  means  of  virtue,  and 
of  eveHasttng  life.  Now.  whenever  we 
irmli.  00  the  authority  of  Jesus,  any 
^OCOiiie  or  precept  included  in  this 
czfiefiaive  system,  we  ^^  preach  Christ'^ 
Wben,  for  iostance,  we  inculcate  on 
Mm  juitbofity  the  duties  of  forgiving 
oeacties,  d  denying  ourselves,  of  hun- 
min^  after  rig^hteousness,  we  ^*  preach 
Chrtfel  *^  as  truly  ^  when  we  describe 
y»  p  .  1  the  cross,  or  the  purpose 

imd  t  tance  of  his  sufferings. 

Bj  tn%z  w^jfd  *' Christ"  in  the  text 
ttd  ia  onafiy  other  places,  we  are  to 
*  his  religion  ratlier  than  his 
Among  the  Jews  nothing  was 
than  to  give  the  name  of 
a  fcli^oits  teacher  to  the  system  of 
vvtii  wliids  he  taught.  We  see  this 
Uy  exemplified  in  the  New  Tes- 
Thus,  it  is  said  of  the  Jews, 
^Thty  liave  Moses  and  the  prophets/' 


What  is  meant  by  this  ?  that  they  had 
Moses  residing  in  person  among  them  ? 
Certainly  not ;  but  that  they  riad  his 
law,  his  religion.  Jesus  says,  **  1  came 
not  to  destroy  the  prophets."  What 
did  he  mean  ?  that  he  had  not  come  to 
slay  or  destroy  the  prophets  who  bad 
died  ages  before  his  birth  ?  Certainly 
not ;  he  only  intended  that  his  doc- 
trines  were  suited  to  confirm,  not  to 
invalidate,  the  writings  of  these  holy 
men.  According  to  the  same  form  of 
speech,  Stephen  was  accused  of  blas- 
phemy against  Moses,  because  some  of 
his  remarks  were  construed  into  a  re- 
proach on  the  law  of  Moses.  These 
passages  are  sufficient  to  show  us  that 
a  religion  was  often  called  by  the  name 
of  its" teacher;  and  conformably  to  this 
usage,  when  Paul  says.  **  We  preach 
Christ,'^  we  ought  to  understand  him  as 
aftirming  that  he  preached  the  whole 
system  of  doctrines  and  duties  which 
Christ  taught,  whether  they  related  to 
Jesus  himself,  or  to  any  other  subject. 

But  there  is  one  passage  more  de- 
cisive on  this  point  than  any  which  I 
have  adduced.  In  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.*  James  says,  '*  Moses  of  old 
time  hath  in  every  city  them  that  preach 
him.  being  read  in  the  synagogue  every 
Sabbath-day. '  Here  we  find  the  Apos- 
tle declaring  that  in  every  city  there 
were  men  who  preaihed  M&ses  ;  and  we 
are  told  in  what  this  preaching  con- 
sisted  :  **  Moses  is  read  in  the  syna- 
gogue every  Sabbath-day."  No  one 
acquainted  with  the  ancient  services  of 
the  synagogue  can  suppose,  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  the  character  and  offices  of 
Moses  were  the  themes  of  the  Jewish 
teachers  every  Sabbath,  and  that  they 
preached  nothing  else.  It  was  their 
custom  to  read  the  books  of  the  law 
in  course,  and  to  offer  comments  uix>n 
obscure  or  important  passages.  In 
many  parts  of  these  books  the  name  of 
Moses  is  not  mentioned.  We  have 
whole  chapters  about  the  tabernacle, 
and  about  the  rites  of  cleansing  from 
the  leprosy.  But,  according  to  James, 
w^hen  these  portions  were  read  and 
explained.  Moses  was  preached;  nol 
because  his  character  was  the  subject, 
but  because  the  instructions  contamed 
in  these  chapters  were  a  part  of  the 
religion  which    he  was    appointed    to 
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communicate  to  the  children  of  Israel. 
The  name  of  the  teacher  was  given  to 
his  doctrine.  This  form  of  speech  was 
not  peculiar  to  the  Jews ;  all  nations 
have  probably  adopted  it  At  the  pres- 
ent day.  nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  hear  that  Locke,  or  Newton,  or  some 
odier  distinguished  philosopher,  is  pub- 
lished, or  taught ;  not  that  his  personal 
character  and  history  are  made  public, 
but  his  system  of  doctrines.  In  the 
same  way  Christ  is  preached,  published, 
proclaimed  when  his  instructions  are 
delivered,  although  these  instructions 
may  relate  to  other  topics  beside  his 
own  offices  and  character. 

1  hope  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood 
in  the  remarks  which  I  have  now  made. 
Do  not  imagine  that  1  would  exclude 
from  the  pulpit  discourses  on  the  excel- 
lence of  Jesus  Christ,  The  truths  which 
relate  to  Jesus  himself  are  amonjr  the 
most  important  which  the  gospel  re- 
veals. The  relations  which  Jesus  Christ 
sustains  to  the  world  arc  so  important 
and  so  tender;  the  concern  which  he 
has  expressed  in  human  salvation  so 
strong  and  disinterested  :  the  blessings 
of  pardon  and  immortal  hfe  which  he 
brings  so  undeserved  and  unbounded  ; 
his  character  is  such  a  union  of  moral 
beauty  and  jjrandeur  ;  his  example  is  at 
once  so  pure  and  so  persuasive ;  the 
events  of  his  life»  his  miracles,  his  suffer- 
ings, his  resurrection  and  ascension,  and 
his  offices  of  intercessor  and  judge,  are 
so  strengthening  to  faith,  hope,  and 
charity,  that  his  ministers  should  dwell 
on  his  name  with  atlfcctionate  veneration, 
and  should  delight  to  exhibit  him  to  the 
gratitude,  love,  imitation,  and  confidence 
of  mankind. 

But  whilst  the  Christian  minister  is 
often  to  insist  on  the  life,  the  character, 
the  offices,  and  the  benefits  of  Jesus 
Christy  let  him  not  imagine  that  he  is 
preaching  Christ  only  when  these  are 
his  themes.  If  he  confine  himself  to 
these  he  will  not,  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word,  preach  Christ  \  for  this  is  to  preach 
the  whole  religion  of  Jesus,  and  this  re- 
ligion is  of  vast  extent  It  regards  man 
in  his  diversified  and  ever-multiplying 
relations  to  his  Creator  and  to  his  fellow- 
creatures,  to  the  present  state  and  to  all 
future  ages.  Its  aim  is  to  instruct  and 
quicken  us  to  cultivate  an  enJarged 
virtue,  —  to  cultivate  our  whole  intel- 
lectual  and   moral   nature.     It   collects 
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and  offers   motives   to  piety  from  \\ 
past  and  from  the  future,  from  heav^ 
and  hell,  from  nature  and  experici 
from  human  example,  and  from  the  ii 
itable  excellences  of  God,  from  the  worl 
without  ami  the  world  within  us, 
gospel  of  Christ  is  indeed  an  inexhau: 
ible    treasury   of    moral    and    religion 
truth.     Jesus,  the  first  and  be.st  of  r 
gelical  teachers,  did   not    confinef 
self  to  a  few  topics,  but  manifest 
self  to  be  the  wisdom  of  God  by 
richness  and  varictj*  of  his  instnicii 
To  preach  Christ  is  to  unfold,  as  *' 
our  feeble  and  narrow  powers 
all  the  doctrines,  duties,   and   oii 
which  are  recorded  in  the  Gospels 
in  the  writings  of  his  inspired  AposUi 

It  is   not  mtended  by  these  remarl 
that  all  the  instnictions'of  Christ  arc 
equal  importance,  and  that  all  are  to  be 
urged  with    equal    frequency  and   zcal^ 
Some   undoubtedly  are  of  greater 
ment  and  of  more  universal  appHcadi 
than  others.     But  a  minister  of  a  soui 
and  candid  mind  will  be  very  cauti( 
lest  he  assign  so  high  a  rant  to  a  few 
doctrines  that   the   rest  uill  sink   Into 
comparative  insignificance,  and 
fade  from  the  minds  of  his  hearers, 
will  labor  to  give  enlarged  and  hann< 
ous  views  of  all  the  principles  of  Ch3 
lianit)',  recollecting  thai  each  receiv( 
support  from  the  rest  and  that  no  d 
trine  or  precept  will  exert  its  proper  i 
flue  nee  if  swelled  into  disproportion! 
importance,  or  detached  from  the  truti 
which  ought  to  modify  and  restrain  it 

It  has  been  the  object  of  these  re-, 
marks  to  show  that  preaching  Chi 
does  not  imply  that  the  offices  and  ch; 
acter  of  Christ  are  to  be  made  perpct 
ually  the  subjects  of  discourse.  Where 
this  idea  prevails,  it  too  often  happei 
that  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  very  p; 
tially  preached.  A  few  topics  are 
peated  without  end.  Many  delightfi 
and  ennobling  views  of  Christianity  a 
seldom  or  never  exhibited.  The  dutii 
of  the  gospel  receive  Imt  a  cursory 
tention.  Religion  is  thought  to  const) 
in  a  fervid  state  of  mind,  produced  * 
the  constant  contemplation  of  a  fe 
affecting  ideas  ;  whilst  the  only  acce[ 
able  refigion.  which  consists  in  Uvi 
**  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in 
world/*   seems    to   f>e    unden'alucd 

auite  an    inferior   attainment      Wbe: 
lis  mistake  prevails,  we  too  often 
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<Mf9if  1  Censorious  spirit  among  hearers, 
•to  pfOiKMUice  with  confidence  on  ihis 
jid  inoihcr  nninister,  that  they  do  not 
jrea  '   because  their  discourses 

il»  tj-  n  a  few  topics  in  relation 

to  tW  Savtour  which  are  thought  to 
ciMCila  the  whole  of  Chrislranity.  Very 
aflfn  tbc  lihors  of  a  pious  and  upright 
vinisier  are  defeated  bv  this  prejudice ; 
lor  must  he  wonder  i{  he  find  himself 
as  an  enemv  to  the  faith,  by 
whose  want  of  education  or  ca- 
pcily  confines  ihem  to  the  narrowest 
nem%  oi  ihe  Christian  system.  May  I 
fe  permitted,  with  deference  and  re- 
ifiecl,  to  beseech  Christian  ministers 
wt  to  encourage  by  example  this  spirit 
ol  etusupc  among  private  Christians. 
Hcfie  U  no  lesson  which  we  can  teach 
mr  Iwrenfr  tnnre  easily  than  to  think 
cnvtempfwmsly  and  to  speak  bitterly  of 
•Ihfr  classes  of  Christians,  and  espe- 
Oiiy  ol  their  teachers.  Let  us  never 
bmtt  that  we  none  of  as  preach  Christ 
to  3ie  fuU  import  of  that  phrase.  None 
«l  Bs  can  fvope  that  we  ^ve  a  complete 
fipr»  1    of    the   religion   of    our 

Hlpi  a    we   exhibit   every   doc- 

trine wi:iioiu  defect  or  without  excess 
m  lis  due  proportions  and  in  its  just 
on— ccti<ms.  We  of  necessity  com- 
flanicate  m  portion  of  our  own  weakness 
ailfl  darkness  to  the  religion  whtch  we 
The  degree  of  imperfection 
I  dUfcrs  in  dilYerent  teachers  ;  but 
!  are  free  from  the  universal  frailty, 
md  Qooc  are  authorized  to  take  the  seat 
if  JiKlgment,  and  on  the  ground  of  im- 
^g^aed  ermrs  to  deny  to  others^  whose 
ii«s  are  as  spotless  as  their  own,  a  con- 
KJentiPus  fwrrpoie  to  learn  and  to  teach 
tiirwbolr   '  if  God. 

IL  H^i  .  considered  what   is 

Jilgmltd  by  prt  icfiing;  Christ,  I  proceed 

Id  consider,    second Ivr    for   what    end 

'^-  *   '     '      '        reached.     We  preach 

jstlc,  **  warning  every 

.-,T  iir-i;/  every  man,  inat  we 

■  -*m  every  man  perfect  in  Christ 

i-if  is,  perfect  in  the  religion 

I  perfect  Christian.     From 

e  derive  a  most  important 

inrmed  by  the  whole  New 

lat  ihe  great  design  of  all 

ac*  and  precepts  of  the  gospel 

Jt  thr   cnaracter,  to   promote 

icart  and  life,  to  make 

if  Father  in  heaven  is 

pcfteo.     tQi  what  end,  tJ>en,  is  Chris- 


tianity to  be  preached  ?  The  answer  is 
plain.  We  must  preach,  not  to  make 
fiery  partisans,  and  to  swell  the  number 
of  a  sect ;  not  to  overwhelm  the  mind 
with  fear,  or  to  heat  it  with  feverish  rapt- 
ure :  not  to  form  men  to  the  decencies 
of  life,  to  a  superficial  goodness,  which 
will  secure  the  admiration  of  mankind. 
All  these  effects  fall  inlinitely  short  of 
the  great  end  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
We  should  preach  that  we  may  make  men 
perfect  Christians;  perfect,  not  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  the  world,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  Christ;  perfect  in 
heart  and  in  life,  in  solitude  and  in  so* 
ciety,  in  the  great  and  in  the  common 
concerns  of  life.  Here  is  the  purpose 
of  Christian  preaching.  In  this,  as  in  a 
common  centre,  all  the  truths  of  the 
gospel  meet ;  to  this  they  all  conspire  ; 
and  no  doctrine  has  an  influence  on 
salvation  any  farther  than  it  is  an  aid 
and  excitement  to  the  perfecting  of  our 
nature. 

The  Christian  minister  needs  often  to 
be  reminded  of  this  great  end  of  his 
office,  —  the  perfection  of  the  human 
character.  He  is  too  apt  to  rest  in  low 
attainments  himself,  and  to  be  satisfied 
with  low  attainments  in  others.  He  ought 
ne\^er  to  forget  the  great  distinction  and 
glory  ol  the  gospel,  —  that  it  is  designed 
to  perfect  human  nature.  All  the  pre- 
cepts of  this  divine  system  are  marked 
by  a  sublime  character.  It  demands*  that 
our  piety  be  fervent,  our  benevolence 
unbouncled,  and  our  thirst  for  righteous- 
ness strong  and  insatiable.  It  enjoins 
a  virtue  which  does  not  stop  at  what  is 
positively  prescribed,  but  wliich  is  prod- 
igal of  service  to  God  and  to  mankind. 
The  gospel  enjoins  inflexible  integrity, 
fearless  sincerity,  fortitude  which  de- 
spises  pain  and  tramples  pleasure  under 
foot  in  the  pursuit  of  duty,  and  an  inde- 
l>endence  of  spirit  which  no  scorn  can 
deter  and  no  example  seduce  from  as- 
serting truth  and  adhering  to  the  cause 
which  conscience  approves.  With  this 
spirit  of  martyrs,  this  hardness  and 
intrepidity  of  soldiers  of  the  cross,  the 
gospel  calls  us  to  unite  the  mildest  and 
meekest  virtues ;  a  sympathy  which 
melts  over  others*  woes ;  a  disinterest- 
edness which  finds  pleasure  in  toils,  and 
labors  for  others*  good  ;  a  humility  which 
loves  to  bless  unseen,  and  forgets  itself 
in  the  performance  of  the  noblest  deeds. 
To  this  perfection  oi  soc\al  dxxv^  vVfc^ 
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gospel  commands  us  to  join  a  piety  which 
refers  every  event  to  the  providence  of 
God,  and  every  action  to  his  %vill ;  a 
love  which  counts  no  service  hard,  and 
a  penitence  wliich  esteems  no  judgment 
severe  ;  a  gratitude  which  offers  praise 
even  in  adversity ;  a  holy  trust  unbro- 
ken by  protractca  suffering,  and  a  hope 
triumphant  over  death.  In  one  word, 
it  enjoins  that,  loving  and  confiding  in 
Jesus  Christ,  we  make  his  spotless  char- 
acter, his  heavenly  life,  the  model  of 
ou r  o wn ,  S  uc  h  i  s  ih  e  su  bl  i  m  i  t y  of  c  h  ar- 
acter  which  the  gospel  demands,  and 
such  the  end  to  which  our  preaching 
should  ever  be  directed, 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  end  of  preaching 
because  it  is  too  often  forgotten,  and 
because  a  stronger  conviction  of  it  will 
give  new  force  and  elevation  lo  our  in- 
structions. We  need  to  feel  more  deeply 
that  wc  are  intrusted  with  a  religion 
which  is  designed  to  ennoble  human 
nature ;  w!iich  recognizes  in  man  the 
capacities  of  all  that  is  good,  greats  and 
excellent :  and  which  offers  every  en- 
couragement and  aid  to  the  pursuit  of 
perfection.  The  Cliristian  minister 
should  often  recollect  that  man,  though 
prepense  to  evil,  has  yet  powers  and 
faculties  which  may  be  exalted  and 
refined  to  angelic  glory  ;  that  he  is 
called  by  the  gospel  to  prepare  for  the 
community  of  angels  :  that  he  is  formed 
for  unlimited  progress  in  intellectual 
and  moral  excellence  and  felicity^  He 
should  often  recollect  that  in  Jesus  Christ 
our  nature  has  been  intimately  united 
with  the  divine,  and  that  in  Jesus  it  is 
already  enthroned  in  heaven.  Famil- 
iarizeti  to  these  generous  conceptions, 
the  Christian  preacher,  whilst  he  faith- 
fully unfoltls  to  men  their  guilt  and 
danger,  should  also  unfold  their  capac- 
ities of  greatness ;  should  reveal  the 
splendor  of  that  destiny  lo  which  they 
are  called  by  Christ ;  should  labor  to 
awaken  within  them  aspirations  ;iflera 
nobler  character  and  a  higher  existence, 
and  to  inflame  them  with  the  love  of  all 
the  graces  and  virtues  with  which  Jesus 
came  to  enrich  and  adorn  the  human 
soul  1  n  this  way  he  will  prove  that  he 
understands  the  true  and  great  design 
of  the  gospel  and  the  ministr> %  whicli  is 
nothing  less  than  the  perfection  of  the 
human  character. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  say,  that  i>er- 
haps  one  of  the  greatest  defects  in  our 
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preaching  is,  that  it  is  not  sufficieDtly 
directed  to  ennoble  and  elevate  the  miocU 
of  men.  It  docs  not  breathe  a  siifll* 
ciently  generous  spirit.  It  a|>peals  too 
constantly  to  the  lowest  principle  of 
human  nature,  —  I  mean  the  principle 
of  fear,  which,  under  judicious  excite- 
ment, is  indeed  of  great  and  undoubcni 
use,  but  which,  as  every  parent  knom, 
when  habitually  awakened,  is  alwavi 
found  to  debase  the  mind,  to  break  the 
spirit,  to  give  tameness  to  the  charac- 
ter, and  to  chill  the  best  afifeciions 
l^erhaps  one  cause  of  the  limited  influ- 
ence of  Christianity  is  that,  as  it  is  too 
often  exhibited,  it  seems  adapted  to 
form  an  abject,  servile  character,  rather 
than  to  raise  its  disciples  to  true  great- 
ness and  dignity.  Perhaps,  were  Chris- 
tianity more  habitually  regarded  as  3i 
system,  whose  great  design  it  is  to  in- 
fuse honorable  sentiments,  magnanimity,  , 
energ)%  an  ingenuous  love  of  God,  a  su-,^1 
periority  to  the  senses,  a  spirit  of  sclf'^f 
sacrifice,  a  virtue  akin  to  that  of  heaven, 
its  reception  would  be  more  cordial,  and 
its  influence  more  extensive,  more  happy.^H 
more  accordant  wHth  its  great  end,  tKc^|| 
perfection  of  human  nature.  ^^ 

Hi.  Having  thus  considered  the  end  of 
Christi.an  preaching,  I  now  come  to  offer, 
in  the  third  place,  a  few  remarks  on  the 
best  method  of  accomplishing  it;  and 
here  1  find  myself  obliged  to  omit  a 
great  variety  of  topics,  and  can  only  offer 
one  or  two  of  principal  importance,  Thattii 
the  gospel  may  attain  its  end.  may  ex 
the  most  powerful  and  ennobling  infli] 
ence  on  the  human  character,  it  musi  I 
addressed  at  once  to  the  understanding 
and  to  the  heart.  It  must  be  so  preached 
as  to  be  firmly  believed  and  deeply  felt- 
To  secure  to  Christianity  this  tirm  be- 
lief, I  have  only  time  to  observe  that  it 
should  be  preached  in  a  rationai  man- 
ner. By  this  1  mean  that  a  Chrisliaa 
minister  should  beware  of  offering  inter-< 
preiations  of  Scripture  which  are  repu| 
nant  to  any  clear  discoveries  of  rea 
or  dictates  of  conscience.  This  adn 
nition  is  founded  upon  the  \tr\*  obvious 
principle,  that  a  revelation  from  God 
must  be  adapted  to  the  rational  and 
moral  nature  which  He  has  conferred 
on  man  \  that  God  can  never  contradic 
in  his  word  what  He  has  himself  writ 
ten  on  the  human  heart,  or  teaches 
his  works  and  providence.  Every  ma 
who  reads  the    Bible  knows   that,   like' 
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oAerlxxDics.  U  has  many  passages  which 
1^  V  of  interpretations.     Hu- 

flBD  1     ^.  Joes  not  admit  entire  pre- 

Cfaioa.  It  has  often  been  observed  by 
^litoofihcrs,  that  the  most  familiar  scn- 
ftnces  owe  their  perspicuity^  not  so  much 
bttbe  definiteness  of  the  language  as  to 
la  almost  (ncredible  activity  of  the  mind, 
«Uch  selects  from  a  vanetv  of  mean- 
hnis  that  which  each  wora  demands, 
lad  assigns  such  limits  to  every  phrase 
sstlie  intention  of  the  speaker,  his  char- 
4rtef  and  situation,  require.  In  addition 
lo  lilts  siource  of  obscurity,  to  which  all 
vrtiini^s  arc  exposed,  we' must  remem- 
ber that  the  Scriptures  were  written  in  a 
fifUnt  age.  in  a  foreign  language,  by 
veo  who  were  unaccustomed  to  the  sys- 
tematic arrangements  of  modern  times, 
uA  who,  although  inspired,  were  left  to 
dNDniQfiicate  their  thoughts  in  the  style 
matt  fiaturat  or  habitual.  Can  we  won- 
der, th<n  that  they  admit  a  variety  of 
tmrrprctations  ?  Now,  we  owe  it  to  a 
book,  which  records,  as  we  believe,  rev- 
diilkifia  from  heaven,  and  which  is  plain- 
ly fk^ijgned  for  the  moral  improvement 
qI  Ihc  Txc^  to  favor  those  explications 
of  obscure  passages  which  are  "icen  to 
hirmoniie  with  the  moral  attributes  of 
God,  and  with  the  acknowledged  teach- 
4ll(!$of  nature  and  conscience^  All  those 
mi#TT-.r#*f  itions  of  the  gospel  which  strike 
'  at  once  as  inconsistent  with  a 

r.  --  go%'ernment  of  the  universe, 
which  require  of  man  what  is  dispropor- 
tiooed  f'l  tiT^  nature,  or  which  shock  any 
diar  '>i^  which   our   experience 

iHi  t  1    cannot  be  viewed  with 

too  ic^ooi*  an  eye  by  him  who,  revering 
Christianity,  desires  to  secure  to  it  an 
tstdltgetit  oelieL 

It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  the  first  and 
most  obvious  meaning  of  Scripture  is 
2l«rays  to  be  followed,  no  matter  where 
it  Icaids.  \  answer,  that  the  first  and 
tno9t  obvious  meaning  of  a  passage, 
vfitten  fti  a  foreign  language  and  in  re- 
ino4e  antiquity,  is  very  often  false,  and 
okIi  as  rather  inquiry  compels  us  to 
ilttOiSoii.  1  answer,  too,  that  all  sects 
of  Christians  agree,  and  are  forced  to 
agree,  tn  frequently  forsaking  the  literal 
•cme^  oo  account  of  its  Incongruity 
vilk  adcnowled^ed  truth.  There  is,  in 
bet,  no  book  in  the  world  which  requires 
«i  mort  frequently  to  restrain  unlimited 
espttsiom,  to  qualify  the  letter  by  the 
•putt,  and  io  seek  the  meaning  in  the 


state  and  customs  of  the  writer  and  of 
his  age,  than  the  New  Testament  No 
book  is  written  in  a  more  popular,  fig- 
urative, and  animated  style,  —  the  very 
style  which  requires  the  most  constant 
exercise  of  judgment  in  the  reader. 
The  Scriptures  are  not  a  frigid  digest 
of  Christianity,  as  if  this  religion  were 
a  mere  code  of  civil  laws.  I'hey  give 
us  the  gospel  warm  from  the  hearts  of 
its  preachers.  The  language  is  not  that 
of  logicians,  not  the  language  of  retired 
and  inanimate  speculation,  but  of  affec- 
tion, of  zeal,  of  men  who  burned  to 
convey  deep  and  vivid  impressions  of 
the  truth.  In  understanding  such  writ- 
ers, moral  feeling  is  often  al>etter  guide 
than  a  servile  adherence  to  the  literal 
and  most  obvious  meaning  of  every 
word  and  phrase.  It  may  be  said  of  the 
New  as  well  as  the  Old  Testament,  that 
sometimes  the  letter  killeth  whilst  the 
spirit  giveth  life.  Almost  any  sptem 
may  be  built  on  the  New  Testament 
by  a  commentator  who,  forgetting  the 
general  scope  of  Christianity  and  the 
lessons  of  nature  and  experience,  shall 
impose  on  every  passage  the  literal  sig- 
nification which  is  first  offered  to  the 
mind.  The  Christian  minister  should 
avail  himself,  in  his  exposition  of  the 
Divine  Word,  of  the  aids  of  learning 
and  criticism,  and  also  of  the  aids  oi 
reason  and  conscience.  Those  inter- 
pretations of  difJicuk  passages  which 
approve  themselves  to  his  clear  and  es- 
tablished conceptions  of  rectitude,  and 
to  his  devout  and  benevolent  affections, 
he  should  regard  with  a  favorable  eye  ; 
whilst  those  of  an  opposite  character 
should  be  regarded  with  great  distrust, 
I  have  said  that  this  rational  method 
of  preaching  Christianity  is  important, 
if  we  would  secure  a  firm  belief  to 
Christianity,  Some  men  may  indeed  be 
reconciled  to  an  unreasonahfe  religion  ; 
and  terror,  that  passion  which  more  than 
any  other  unsettles  the  intellect,  may 
silence  every  objection  to  the  most  con- 
tradictory and  degrading  principles.  But 
in  general  the  understanding  and  con- 
science cannot  be  entirely  subdued.  They 
resist  the  violence  which  is  done  them, 
A  lurking  incredulity  mingles  with  the 
attempt  to  believe  what  contradicts  the 
highest  principles  of  our  nature.  Par- 
ticularly the  most  intelligent  part  of  the 
community,  who  will  ultimately  govern 
public  sentiment,  will  doubt  ^t\d  d\v 
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believe  the  unreasonable  system  which, 
perhaps^  they  tind  it  prudent  to  acknowl- 
edge ;  and  will  either  convert  it  into  an 
instrument  of  policy,  or  seize  a  favor- 
able moment  for  casting  off  its  restraints 
and  levelling  its  institutions  with  the 
dust.  Thus  important  is  it  that  Christi- 
anity should  be  recommended  to  the  un- 
derstandings of  men. 

But  this  Ts  not  enough.  It  is  also 
most  important  that  the  gospel  should 
l>e  recommended  to  the  heart,  Christi- 
anity should  be  so  preached  as  to  inter- 
est the  affections,  to  awaken  conlrition 
and  fear,  veneration  and  love,  gTalitudc 
and  hope.  Some  preachers,  from  ob- 
serving the  pernicious  effects  of  violent 
and  exclusive  appeals  to  the  passions, 
have  f;dlen  into  an  opposite  error,  which 
has  rendered  the  labors  of  their  lives 
almost  wholly  unfruitful.  They  have 
addressed  men  as  mere  creatures  of 
intellect ;  they  have  forgotten  that  affec- 
tion is  as  essential  to  nur  nature  as 
thought,  th.it  action  requires  motive, 
that  the  union  of  reason  and  sensibility 
is  the  health  of  the  soul,  and  that  with- 
out moral  feeling  there  can  be  no 
strength  of  mora!  purpose.  They  have 
preacned  ingeniously,  and  the  hearer 
has  pronounced  the  preaching  true. 
But  the  truth,  coldly  imparted  and 
coldly  received,  has  been  forgotten  as 
fast  as  heard  ;  no  energy  of  will  has 
been  awakened;  no  resistance  to  habit 
and  passion  been  called  forth  :  perhaps 
not  a  momentary  purpose  of  self-im- 
provement  has  glanced  through  the 
mind.  I'reaching^  to  be  effectual,  must 
be  as  %*anous  as  our  nature.  The  sun 
warms  at  the  same  moment  that  it  en- 
lightens ;  and  unless  religious  truth  be 
addressed  at  once  to  the  reason  and  the 
affections,  imless  it  kindles  whilst  it 
guides,  it  is  a  useless  splendor;  it 
leaves  the  heart  barren  \  it  produces  no 
fruits  of  godliness.  Let  the  Christian 
minister,  then,  preach  the  gospel  with 
earnestness,  with  affection,  with  a  heart 
warmed  by  his  subject,  not  thinking  of 
himself,  not  seeking  applause,  but  so- 
licitous for  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
tenderly  concerned  for  his  people,  awake 
to  the  solemnities  of  eternity,  and  deeply 
impressed  with  the  worth  of  the  human 
soul,  with  the  glory  and  happiness  to 
which  it  may  be  exalted,  and  with  the 
misery  and  ruin  into  which  it  will  be 
plunged  by  irrcli^on  aiad  vice.     Let  him 


preach,  not  to  amuse  but  to  convince 

and  awaken  ;  not  to  excite  a  moment  "" 
interest  but  a  deep  and  lasting  scrio 
ness  ;  not  to  make  his  hearers  thiak 
the  preacher  but  of  themselves.  oJF  tlic 
own  characters  and  future  condit' 
Let  him  labor,  by  delineating  with  u|| 
affected  ardor  the  happiness  of  vinu 
by  setting  fordi  religion  in  its 
attractive  forms*  by  displaying 
ternai  character  of  God^  and  the  ! 
Chri.st  which  was  stronger  than 
by  unfolding  the  puritv  and  bleiisecl_ 
of  the  heavenly  world,  by  revealing  8*1 
the  soul  its  own  greatness,  and  by  per- 
suasion, by  entreaty,  by  appeals  to  the 
best  sentmients  of  human  nature,  by 
speaking  from  a  heart  convinced  of  im* 
mortality,  — ^  let  him  labor,  by  the 
methods,  to  touch  and  to  so  It  en 
hearers,  to  draw  them  lo  God  and  dut 
to  awaken  gratitude  and  love^  a  subiii: 
hope  and  a  generous  desire  of  exalte 
goodness.  And  let  him  also  labor, 
solemn  warning,  by  teaching  men  the 
responsibility,  by  setting  before  sinnc 
the  aggravations  of  their  guilt,  by  shoi 
ing  them  the  ruin  and  immediate  wretch 
edness  wrought  by  moral  evil  in  the  sou' 
and  by  pointing  them  to  approachia 
death,  and  the  retributions  of  the  \ 
world,  —  let  him  labor,  by  these 
to  reach  the  consciences  of  those  ^ 
higher  motives  will  not  quicken,  lo  br 
the  slumbers  of  the  worldly,  to  cut  i 
ever)'  false  hope,  and  to  persuade 
sinner,  by  a  salutary  terror,  lo  remrn 
Cod,  and  to  seek,  with  a  new  earnest* 
ncss,  virtue,  glory,  and  eternal  life. 


Note  on  the  First  Head  of  the 
Preceding    Discourse.  —  The    crro^H 
which  I  have  opposed  on  the  subject  o|H 
** preaching  Christ,''  may  be  traced  in  ^^ 
great  measure  to  what  appears  to  me  a 
wrong   interpretation   of    the   two   fir  ' 
chapters  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Co 
rinthians.     In  these  chapters  Paul  say 
that  he   '*  determined  to  know   nothio 
among  the  Corinthians,  save  Jesus  < 
and  him  crucified,''  and  speaks  on 
again  of   "preaching  Christ  cnic 
&c.      It   has   l^en    supposed   that 
Apostle  here  intended  to  select  the  . 
titular  point  on  which  preaching  sh<>til4 
chiefly  turn,  and  that  we  have  his 
thority  for  censuring  a  discourse  whic 
does  not  relate  immediately  to  the  cha 
acter  of  Christ,  and  especially  to   hia 
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on  the  cross.     But   I   think 

LitUc   attention   to   the    ctrcum- 

of  the  ApostJc  and  of  the  Corin- 

wiU  show  uji  ih,U  Paul  referred  to 

lit  reti^nn  of   Jesu^  generally  as  the 

wb^i  '  ^   preachings  and  not  to  a 

iinr  i  Lrt  o£  it, 

Coon!n,  nrjiiig  the  most  comniercial 
dtjr  of  Greece,  was  inhabited  by  Jcwii 
4ft  well  AS  Greeks,  These  Jews,  as 
Piul  t^ls  us  *' wanted  a  sign/*  just  as 
tbe  Pharisees  in  the  time  of  Christ  de- 
nandied  **a  sign  from  heaven/'  That  is, 
the^r  wanted  a  Messiah  who  should  be 
foarked  out  to  them  by  a  visible  descent 
trom  h« :,<v»^n  i»r  by  some  glorious  apj>ear- 
mat  :  vcn,  or  by  some  outward 

n^Yt*^  I  should  l^e  a  pledge  of  his 

brcikmg  the  Roman  yoke,  and  raising 
Judea  to  tlie  empire  of  the  world.  They 
nintetl  a  splendid  and  temporal  Mcs- 
itih.  The  Greeks  on  the  other  hand* 
vha  werv  a  speculative  people,  wanted 
mid^M,  or  a  system  of  philosophy,  and 
could  hear  nothing  patiently  but  the 
lobliSe  disputations  and  studied  ha- 
QH^es  IV  *'  •  -  h  they  were  amused 
bywose  lied  to  wisdom.  Such 

VIS  the  s»-*.w  .  .  ^ofinth  when  Paul  en- 
tered it  Had  he  brought  with  him  an 
k  irroiint  r.f  jl  triumphant  Messiah,  or  an 
H  he  would  have  been 

H  r  rncss.    But  none  were 

^Lfkiitfoiis  to  hear  the  simple  religion  of 
^^ Jests  of  Nazareth,  who  proved  his  mis- 
p  li(M,iu»t  by  stibtilties  of  eloquence,  but 
I     Ijf  ftibacles  evincing  the  power  of  God, 
F     lad  who  died  at  last  on  the  ignominious 
cr<nm%^     Paul,  however,  in  opposition  to 
*    (ireek     determined    to    know 
•f  a  worldly  Messiah,   nothing 
icw  scheme  of  philosophy  ; 
J    '  ^d  to  preach  Je.sus  Christ, 

i    J  :  idm  in  a  lii^ht  which  Juda- 

i.  1  .in  I  ;•  il  r.ophy  would  alike  abhor, as 
trucihcd  fur  the  recovery  of  men  from 
error,  sin,  and  condemnation.  In  other 
,  he  resolved  to  preach  the  relrg- 
'  Jesus  in  its  greatest  simplicity, 
softcninj^  its  most  offensive  feat- 
cross  o!  its  author,  or  without 
ig  any  thing  from  Moses  or  from 
'  ;ilo5opher  to  give  currency 
s.  This  is  the  amount  of 
,»hai  I'Akil  t^jiches  in  these  chapters, 
VVe  must  not  imagine,  when  we  read 
Iters,  that  Corinth  was  a  city 
nng  Christians ;  that  among 
btiaos  a  diHerence  ol  opinion 


had  arisen  as  to  the  proper  subjects  of 
Christian  preaching,  and  that  Paul  in- 
tended to  specity  the  topic  on  which 
ministers  should  chiefly  or  exclusively 
insist.  This.  J  fear,  is  the  common  im- 
pression under  which  this  portion  of 
Scripture  is  read ;  but  this  is  altogether 
erroneous.  No  controversy  of  this  kind 
existed ;  and  Fault  in  these  chapters, 
had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  recom- 
mending  one  part  of  the  gospel  in  pref- 
erence to  others,  but  intended  to  rccom- 
mend  the  whole  gospel,  the  whole  religion 
i  of  Jesus  Christ  in  distinction  from  Juda- 
ism and  Gentile  philosophy.  The  dan- 
gers of  the  Corinthian  Christians  required 
that  he  should  employ  every  effort  to 
secure  their  fidelity  to  the  simple  gospel 
of  Jesus.  Having  been  educated  in  the 
Jewish  or  Heathen  religions  ;  living  in 
the  midst  of  Jews  and  Heathens  ;  hear- 
ing perpetually,  from  one  class,  that  the 
Messiah  was  to  be  a  triumphant  prince, 
and  that  without  submission  to  the  law 
of  Moses  no  one  could  partake  his  bless- 
ings ;  and  hearing,  from  the  other, 
perpetual  praises  of  this  and  another 
philosoplicr,  and  perpetual  derision  of 
the  gospel,  because  in  its  docrines  and 
style  it  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  re- 
finements and  rhetoric  of  their  most 
celebrated  sages  :  the  Corinthian  Chris- 
tians, in  these  trying  circumstances,  were 
strongly  tempted  to  assimilate  the  gospel 
to  the  prevalent  religions,  to  blend  with 
it  foreign  doctrines^  to  keep  the  humil- 
iation of  its  author  out  of  sight,  and  to 
teach  it  as  a  system  of  philosophy  rest- 
ing on  subtile  reasoning  rather  than  on 
miracles  and  the  authority  of  God.  To 
save  them  from  this  danger,  —  a  danger 
which  at  present  we  can  hardly  estimate, 
—  the  Apostle  reminded  them' that  when 
he  came  to  them  he  came  not  with  *'  ex- 
cellency of  speech  and  with  enticing 
words  of  mans  wisdom,"'  but  in  demon- 
stration of  the  Spirit  and  of  mit-aculous 
pc^wers  ;  that  he  did  not  comply  with  the 
demands  of  Greek  or  Jew ;  that  he 
preached  a  crucified  Messiah,  and  no 
other  teacher  or  deliverer;  and  that  he 
always  insisted  that  the  religion  of  Jesus, 
unaided  by  Judaism  or  philosophy^  was 
able  to  make  men  wise  to  salvation.  He 
also  reminded  them  that  this  preaching, 
however^  branded  as  foolishness,  had 
proved  dii'inely  powerful,  and  had  saved 
them  from  that  ignorance  of  God  from 
which  human  wisdom  had  been  unable 
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to  deliver  them.  These  remarks,  I  hope, 
will  assist  common  readers  in  under- 
standing the  chapters  under  considera- 
tion. 

We  are  too  apt,  in  readine  the  New 
Testament,  and  particularly  the  Epistles, 
to  forget  that  the  gospel  was  a  new  re- 
ligion, and  that  the  Apostles  were  called 
to  preach  Jesus  to  those  who,  perhaps, 
had  never  before  heard  his  name,  and 
whose  prejudices  and  passions  prepared 
them  to  contemn  and  reject  his  claims. 
In  these  circumstances  they  had  to  be- 
gin at  the  very  foundation,  to  prove  to 
the  unbelieving  world  that  Jesus  was 
the  Messiah,  or  sent  from  God  to  in- 
struct and  save  mankind.  This  is  often 
called  *•*•  preaching  Christ,"  especially  in 
the  Acts.  When  converts  were  made, 
the  work  of  the  Apostles  was  not  ended. 
These  converts  wished  to  bring  with 
them  a  part  of  their  old  religion  into  the 
church  ;  and  some  of  the  Jews  even  in- 
sisted that  obedience  to  Moses  was  es- 
sential to  salvation.  These  errors  the 
Apostles  resolutely  opposed,  and,  having 
previously  establisheci  the  Messiahship 
of  Jesus,  they  next  proceeded  to  estab- 
lish the  sufficiency  and  perfection  of  his 
religion,  to  show  that  faith  in  him^  or 
reception  of  his  gospel,  was  all  that  was 


required  to  salvation.  This  is  some- 
times called  "preaching  Christ."  These 
difficulties,  which  called  the  Apostles  to 
so  much  anxiety  and  toil,  are  now  in  a 
^at  measure  removed.  Christian  min- 
isters, at  the  present  day,  are  not  often 
called  to  preach  Christ  in  opposition  to 
the  infidel,  and  never  in  opposition  to 
the  weak  convert  who  would  incor- 
porate Judaism  or  Gentile  philosophy 
with  Christianity.  The  great  foundation 
on  which  the  Apostles  spent  so  much 
strength  is  now  firmlv  laid.  Our  hear- 
ers generally  acknowledge  Jesus  to  be 
the  Messiah,  sent  by  God  to  be  the  light 
of  the  world,  and  "  able  to  save  to  the 
uttermost  all  who  come  to  God  by  him." 
We  are  therefore  seldom  called  to  preach 
Christ  in  the  senses  which  have  just 
been  considered,  and  our  preaching  must 
of  course  differ  in  a  measure  from  that 
of  the  Apostles.  But  there  is  another 
sense  of  preaching  Christ,  involved  in 
both  the  preceding,  in  which  our  work 
precisely  accords  with  theirs.  Like 
them,  we  are  to  unfold  to  those  who  ac- 
knowledge Jesus  as  their  Lord  all  the 
truths,  motives,  and  precepts  which  he 
has  left  to  guide  and  quicken  men  to 
excellence,  and  to  prepare  them  for  a 
happy  immortality. 


SELF-DENIAL. 


FIRST  DISCOURSE. 

Matthiw  xvi.  34 :  "  Then  nid  Jtsus  uato  his  dis- 
ciples, If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  d«ay 
himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  me." 

This  passage  is  an  example  of  our 
Saviour's  mode  of  teaching.  He  has 
given  us  his  truth  in  the  costume  of  the 
age  ;  and  this  style  is  so  common  in  the 
New  Testament  that  an  acquaintance 
with  the  usages  of  those  times  is  neces- 
sary to  the  understanding  of  a  large  part 
of  his  instructions.  The  cross  was  then 
a  mode  of  punishment  reserved  for  the 
greatest  criminals,  and  was  intended  to 
Inflict  the  deepest  disgrace  as  well  as 
sorest  pain.  "To  take  up  the  cross" 
had  therefore  become  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression of  the  most  dreaded  suffering 


and  shame.  By  this  phrase  in  the  text 
Jesus  intended  to  teach  that  no  man 
could  become  his  disciple  without  such 
a  deep  conviction  of  the  truth  and  excel- 
lence of  his  religion  as  would  fortify  the 
mind  against  persecution,  reproach,  and 
death.  The  command  **  to  deny  our- 
selves" is  more  literal,  but  is  an  instance 
of  what  is  very  common  in  our  Saviour's 
teaching,  —  I  mean,  of  the  use  of  un- 
limited expressions,  which  require  to  be 
restrained  by  the  good  sense  of  the 
hearer,  and  which,  if  taken  without  con- 
siderable modification,  may  lead  into 
pernicious  error.  We  know  that  this 
precept,  for  want  of  a  wise  caution,  has 
driven  men  to  self-inflicted  penance  and 
to  the  austerities  of  the  cloister  and 
wilderness ;  and  it  is  one  among  many 
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tfac  QAoessitv  of  a  calm  and 
jodgxnemt  to  a  beneficial  use  of 

la  tllk  dfiscourse  I  shaJl  offer  remarks 
\  tbt  BmiLs  or  just  extent  of  ChrLsttan 
r«lM^ivU<  and  on  the  design  of  I'rovi- 
in  so  constittiting  us  as  to  make 
'  «ll4emad  oece^ary :  and  in  discussing 
Itee  topics  I  shall  set  before  you  its 
iiccc:*sfty,  and  excellence, 
to  deny  ourselves ;  but  how 
»  what  extent  ?     This  is  our  first 
liry.      Arc    we    to    deny  ourselves 
lly  ?      To  Af^^xky  ourselves   in  every 
.  £a<cuttv,  and  affection  of  our  nit- 
Has  lie  duty  no  bounds  ?     For 
ire  wc   lo  deny  the   highest 
our   nature,  —  I     mean    con- 
ir  iHc  moral  faculty  ?     Are  we 
^  to  oppose  our  sense  of  right  or  desire 
d  wtue  ?     Every  Christian  says,  No. 
Comcience    is   sacred ;   and  revelation 
|b  intended  to  quicken,  not  resist  it. 

Again,  are  we  to  deny  reason,  the  in- 
fleUecizial  faculty  by  which  we  weigh 
cc,  trace  out  causes  and  effects, 
lO  universal  truths,  and  seek  to 
tHAillH  harmony  among  all  our  views  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  seems  as 
platB  as  to  the  former.  Yet  many  good 
iKD  have  seemed  to  dread  reason,  have 
Nugtned  an  inconsistency  between  faith 
ttida  frrr  ii^r  nf  our  intellectual  powers, 
ttd  ?>  ^^ed  that  it  is  a  religious 

I  iirty  ^         rate  our  understandings." 

"  \  lome  this  may  even  seem  a  principal 
aach  ol  Christian  selfdeniaL  The 
I  think,  is  a  great  one  ;  and  be- 
tbat  the  honor,  progress,  and 
fetal  influence  of  Christianity  are 
Iwolicd  in  its  removal,  I  wish  to  give  it 
aWfef  coosideratioa 

j  am  iotd  that  I  must  deny  reason. 
I  «»k  "  T  deny  it  when  it  teaches 
■c  \\  is  a  God.*  If  so.  the 
ftfjF  Ji«iuijaLivo  of  religion  is  destroyed, 
MO  1  ai»  abandoned  to  utter  unbelief, 
^toiB,  oiitst  \  deny  reason  when  it  for- 
A  llie  literal  interpretation  of  the 
last,  which  commands  us  to  hate  father 
lail  mother  and  our  own  lives  ?  If  so, 
\  mmaX  roptnrc  the  most  sacred  ties  of 
dia»tic  life,  and  must  add  to  social 
i4eta  the  crime  of  self-murder.  Surely 
,  io  tts  teachings  on  these  great 
a,  b  not  to  be  denied,  but  re- 
\  ttd  obej'ed  :  and  if  revered  here, 
^riil  It  to   be  contemned  and 


I  am  told  that  we  have  a  better  guide 
than  reason,  even  God's  word,  and"  that 
this  is  to  be  followed  and  the  other 
denied.  But  1  ask.  How  do  1  know 
that  Christianity  is  God's  word  ?  Are 
not  the  evidences  of  this  reli^rion  sub- 
mitted to  reason  }  and  if  this  faculty  be 
unworthy  of  trust,  is  not  revelation 
necessarily  involved  in  the  same  con- 
demnation  ?  The  truth  is,  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  disguised,  that  our  ultimate 
reliance  is,  and  must  be,  on  our  own 
reason.  Faith  in  this  power  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  other  faith.  No  trust 
can  be  placed  in  God,  if  we  discredit 
the  faculty  by  which  God  is  discerned 
I  have  another  objection  to  the  doctrine 
that  we  must  deny  reason  in  order  to 
follow  revelation.  Reason  is  the  \^\ 
faculty  to  which  revelation  is  addressee!, 
and  by  which  alone  it  can  be  explained. 
Without  it  we  should  be  incapable  of 
divine  teaching,  just  as  without  the  eye 
we  should  lose  the  happiest  influences 
of  the  sun  ;  and  they  who  would  dis- 
courage the  use  of  reason,  that  we  may 
better  receive  revelation,  are  much  like 
those  who  should  bind  up  or  pluck  out 
the  eye  that  we  might  enjoy  to  the  full 
the  splendor  of  day. 

Perhaps  I  shaO  be  pointed  to  the 
many  and  gross  errors  into  which  reason 
has  fallen  on  almost  every  subject,  and 
shall  be  told  that  here  are  motives  for 
distrusting  and  denying  it  1  reply, 
first,  by  asking  how  we  detect  these 
errors  ?  By  what  power  do  we  learn 
that  reason  so  often  misguides  us  ?  Is 
it  not  by  reason  itself  t  and  shall  we 
renounce  it  on  account  of  its  capacity 
of  rectifying  its  own  wrong  judgments  ? 
Consider  next,  that  on  no  subject  has 
reason  gone  more  astray  than  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  ;  so 
that  if  it  is  to  be  denied  on  account  of 
its  errors,  we  must  especially  debar  it 
from  the  study  of  revelation";  in  other 
words,  we  must  shut  the  word  of  God 
in  despair,  —  a  consequence  which,  to 
a  Protestant,  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of 
the  doctrine  from  which  it  flows, 

A  common  method  of  enforcing  the 
denial  of  reason  is  to  contrast  it  with 
the  infinite  intelligence  of  God,  and 
then  to  ask  whether  it  can  be  pros- 
trated too  submissively,  or  renounced 
too  humbly,  before  him.  I  acknowledge 
reverently  the  immeasurable  superiority 
qI  God  to  human  reason  -,  but  I  do  iloV 
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therefore  contemn  or  renounce  It  ;  for, 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  as  true  of  the 
•'  rapt  seraph  "  as  of  man,  that  his  in- 
telligence is  most  narrow,  compared 
with  the  di\ine.  Is  no  honor  therefore 
due  to  angelic  wisdom  ?  In  the  next 
place,  1  observ^e  that  human  reason, 
imperfect  though  it  be,  is  still  the  off- 
spring of  God»  allied  to  him  intimately, 
and  worthy  of  its  divine  Parent.  There 
is  no  extravagance  in  calling  it,  as  is 
sometimes  done.  *'  a  beam  of  the  infinite 
light  \  *•  for  it  involves  in  its  very  es- 
sence those  immutable  and  everlasting 
principles  of  truth  and  rectitude  which 
constitute  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Mind* 
It  ascends  to  the  sublime  idea  of  God 
by  possessing  kindred  attributes,  and 
knows  him  only  through  its  affinity  with 
him.  It  carries  within  itself  the  germ 
of  that  spiritual  perfection  which  is  the 
great  end  of  the  creation.  Is  it  not, 
then,  truly  a  "partaker  of  a  divine 
nature  "  ?  Can  we  think  or  speak  of  it 
too  gratefully  or  with  too  much  respect  ? 
The  infinity  of  God»  so  far  from  calling 
on  me  to  prostrate  and  annihilate  reason, 
exalts  my  conception  of  it.  It  is  my 
faith  in  this  perfection  of  the  Divine 
Mind  that  inspires  me  with  reverence 
for  the  human,  for  they  are  intimately 
connected,  the  latter  being  a  derivation 
from  the  former,  and  endued  with  the 
power  of  approaching  its  original  more 
and  more  through  eternity.  Severed 
from  God,  reason  would  lose  its  gran- 
deur. In  his  infinity  it  has  at  once  a 
source  and  a  pledge  of  endless  and 
unbounded  improvement.  God  delights 
lo  communicate  himself  ;  and  therefore 
his  greatness,  far  from  inspiring  con- 
tempt for  human  reason,  gives  it  a 
sacredness,  and  opens  before  it  the 
most  ele\'ating  hopes.  The  error  of 
men  is  not  that  they  exaggerate,  but 
that  they  do  not  know  or  suspect  the 
worth  and  dignity  of  their  rational 
nature. 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  told  that  reason  is 
not  to  be  denied  universally,  but  only 
in  cases  where  its  teachings  are  con- 
tradicted by  revelation.  To  this  I  reply 
that  a  contradiction  between  reason  and 
a  genuine  revelation  cannot  exist.  A 
doctrine  claiming  a  divine  origin  would 
refute  itself,  by  opposing  any  of  the 
truths  which  reason  intuitively  discerns, 
or  which  it  gathers  from  nature.  God 
is  the  **  Father  of  lights  *'  and  the  "  Au- 


thor of  concord,*'  and  He  cannot  darlieii 
and  distract  the  human  mind  by  jarriiig 
and  irreconcilable  instructions.  He  ctft- 
not  subvert  the  authority  of  the  very 
faculty  through  which  wc  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  himself.  A  revelation 
from  the  Author  of  our  rational  nature 
will  certainly  be  adapted  to  its  funda* 
mental  laws,  1  am  aware  that  it  is  very 
possible  to  give  the  name  of  re.ison  t«i 
rash  prejudices  and  corrupt  opinions, 
and  that  on  this  ground  we  may  falsely 
pronounce  a  genuine  rcvebtion  to  be 
inconsistent  with  reason :  and  our  lU- 
bleness  to  this  delusion  binds  us  to 
Judge  calmly,  cautiously,  and  in  the  fear 
of  God.  But  if,  after  a  deliberate  and 
impartial  use  of  our  best  facuIiT^^  a 
professed  revelation  seems  to  us 
lo  disagree  with  itself  or  to  cla.s 
great  principles  which  we  cannot  qn 
tion,  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  ' 
hold  from  it  our  belief.  1  am  surer  i 
my  rational  nature  is  from  God  __ 
that  any  book  is  an  expression  of  hw 
will.  This  light  in  my  own  breast  is  his 
primary  revelation,  and  all  subseqa 
ones  must  accord  with  it.  and  are,  i 
intended  to  blend  with  nnd  brifl 
My  hearers,  as  you  value  Chnj| 
never  speak  of  It  as  in  any  thh? 
posed  to  man*s  rational  nature, 
not  its  foes  in  casting  on  it  this  reproach. 
It  was  given,  not  to  supersede  oiif 
rational  faculties,  but  to  quicken  and 
invigorate  them,  to  open  a  wider  field 
to  thought,  to  bring  peace  into  the  in- 
tellect as  well  as  into  the  heart,  to  give 
harmony  to  all  our  views.  We  griev- 
ously wrong  Christianity  by  supposing 
It  to  raise  a  standard  against  reason,  Of 
to  demand  the  sacrifice  of  our  no 
faculties.  These  are  her  allies,  fric 
kindred.  With  these  she  holds  \ 
able  concord.  Whenever  docti 
taught  you  from  the  Christian 
opposing  any  clear  conviction  of  reason 
and  conscience,  be  assured  that  it  ts 
not  the  teaching  of  Christ  which  yoa 
hear.  Some  rash  human  expounder  b 
substituting  his  own  weak,  discordant 
tones  for  the  voice  of  God,  which  they 
no  more  resemble  than  the  rattling 
chariot-wheel  does  heaven's  awful  thun- 
der. Never,  never  do  violence  to  your 
rational  nature.  He  who  in  any  case 
admits  doctrines  which  contradict  rea- 
son, has  broken  down  the  great  barrier 
between  truth  and  falsehood,  and  lays 
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[  ipm  Ins  isind  lo  every  delusion.     The 
■iric   of    error,  which   is  incon- 
Ijittiicv,  ceases  to  shock  hirn.     He  has 
liiObM  tlte  first  Uw  of  the  intellect,  and 
H  pay  the  fearful   penalty.     Happy 
I  it  fie  for  him  if,  by  ihc  renuncia- 
I  of  reason,  be  be  oot  prepared  for 
fee  oppoddte     extreme,    and    do    not, 
tmm^  X    n^rtiml   reaction,    rush   into 
Ae  f'  1  TJulity.     In  the  rec- 

•ib  and  of  the  race,  tt 

U  Dot  unLO-Timoa  for  an  era  of  intcl- 
IstQil  pn>str<ition  to  be  followed  by  an 
Ukti  pnMidaQd  licentious  philosophy  ; 
m  will  this  alternation  ceise  to  form 
tMi Idatnry  of  the  human  mind  till  the 
)fvi.  H|^ta  c»f  reason  be  revered. 

I  «W   notice    one  more,  and  a  very 
mmmgm  (me,  m  which   the  duty  of  de- 

&\  reason  is  urged.  We  arc  told 
there  is  one  case  in  which  we  ought 
H  proBtrate  our  understandings,  and 
teiithc  case  of  mysteries  whenever 
l^are  taaj^ht  in  the  word  of  God. 
He  answer  to  this  pcjpular  language  is 
ikm,  My^ series  coHtintting  sttLk.  £2i,n- 
aoi  fsrom  ?'  nature,  Be  believed, 

ad  of  Ci'  t*  reason   incurs  no 

fefane  in  them   assent.     This 

sfl  afipe;^'  -idering  what  a  mys- 

iBvis.  in  uic  iangu:ige  of  Scripture, 
IM  tn  tts  true  sense  it  is  a  secret  — 
king  unknown  1  say.  then,  that 
I  its  oaturc  it  cannot  be  an  object  of 
f ;  for  to  know  and  to  believe  are 
gwkwiB  of  the  same  act  of  the  mind, 
linj^chirflv  in  this,  that  the  former 
iwp\  what  admits  of  dem^ 

r  to  probable  truth. 
I  fto  »n  to  deny  tlie  exist- 

ffn\  Every  truth  involves 

Every  object  which  falls  under 
f ,  the  most  common  and  simple, 
'natality  much  that  we  do  not  know  and 
Canot  now  penetrate  We  know  not, 
hieBraple  what  it  is  which  holds  to- 
■ter  the  pirtkles  of  the  meanest  stone 
fatcilh  our  feet,  nor  the  manner  in 
vlich  the  h  ambles t  plant  grows  That 
♦we  are  mysteries  secrets,  things  un- 
laovn  wtthoat  number,  I  should  be  the 
hm.  lo  deny.  I  only  maintain  —  and  in 
iodnifl^  1  vtteran  identical  proposition 
^thu  iHiat  is  mysterious,  secret,  un- 
bemi,  cannot  at  the  same  time  be 
tevnoraaobject  of  faith.  Itisagreat 
*^  conmoQ  error  to  confound  facts 
^•^skh  we  understand  with  the  mysteries 
HM  hvie  under  them,  and  to  suppose 


that  in  believing  the  first  we  believe  the 
last.  But  no  two  things  are  more  dis- 
tinct, nor  does  the  most  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  one  imply  the  least  percep- 
tion of  the  other.  For  example,  my 
hand  is  moved  by  the  act  of  my  will 
This  is  a  plain  fact.  The  words  which 
convey  it  are  among  the  most  intelligible. 
1  believe  it  without  doubt.  But  under 
this  fact,  which  1  so  well  know,  ties  a 
great  mystery.  The  manner  in  w^Iiich 
the  will  acts  on  the  hand,  or  the  process 
which  connects  them,  is  altogether  un- 
known. The  fact  and  the  mystery,  as 
you  see.  have  nothing  in  common.  The 
former  is  so  manifest  that  I  cannot,  if  I 
would,  withhold  from  it  my  faith  Of 
the  latter  not  even  a  glimpse  is  afforded 
me  ;  not  an  idea  of  it  has  dawned  on  the 
mind  ;  and  without  ideas,  there  can,  of 
course,  lie  no  knowledge  or  belief. 
These  remarks  apply  to  revelation  as 
well  as  to  nature.  The  subjects  of  which 
revelation  treats^ God,  Christ,  human 
jiature,  holiness,  heaven,  —  contain  infi- 
nite mysteries  What  is  revealed  in  regard 
to  them  is  indeed  as  nothing  compared 
with  what  remains  secret.  But  ** secret 
things  belong  to  God,"  and  the  pride  of 
reason  is  manifested  not  in  declining, 
but  in  professing  to  make  them  objects 
of  faith.  It  is  the  influence  of  time  and 
of  intellectual  improvement  to  bring  mys- 
teries  to  light,  lx)th  in  nature  and  Ve- 
ligion  ;  and  just  as  far  as  this  process 
goes  on,  the  belief  of  them  becomes 
possible  and  right.  Thus,  the  cause  of 
eclipses,  which  was  once  a  mystery,  is 
now  disclosed  ;  and  who  of  us' docs  not 
believe  it  ?  In  like  manner  Christ  re- 
vealed "the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,'*  or  the  purposes  and  methods 
of  God  which  had  been  kept  secret  for 
ages,  in  relation  to  the  redemption  of  the 
world  from  sin,  death,  and  woe.  Being 
now  revealed,  or  having  ceased  to  be 
mysteries,  these  have  become  objects  of 
faith,  and  reason  ranks  them  among  its 
most  glorious  truths. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  see  that 
to  deny  reason  is  no  part  of  religion. 
Never  imagine  yourselves  called  to  pros- 
trate and  contemn  this  noble  nature. 
Reverence  conscience.  Foster,  extend, 
enlighten  intellect  Never  imagine  that 
you  are  forsaking  God  in  reposing  a 
trust  in  the  faculties  He  has  given  you. 
Only  exercise  them  with  impartiality, 
disinterestedness,  and  a  supttme  Ws^ 
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of  truth,  and  their  instructions  will  con- 
spire with  revelation,  and  a  beautiful 
harmony  will  more  and  more  manifest 
itself  in  the  lessons  which  God*s  book 
and  God*s  works,  which  Christ  and  con- 
science teach. 

But  if  reason  and  conscience  are  not 
to  be  denied,  what  is  ?  I  answer,  that 
there  are  other  principles  in  our  nature. 
Man  is  not  wholly  reason  and  con- 
science. He  has  various  appetites,  pas- 
sions, desires,  resting  on  present  gratifi- 
cation and  on  outwara  objects  ;  some  of 
which  we  possess  in  common  with  in- 
ferior animals,  such  as  sensual  appetites 
and  anger ;  and  others  belong  more  to 
the  mind,  such  as  love  of  power,  love  of 
honor,  love  of  property,  love  of  society, 
love  of  amusement,  or  a  taste  for  litera- 
ture and  elegant  arts ;  but  all  referring 
to  our  present  being,  and  terminating 
chiefly  on  ourselves,  or  on  a  few  beings 
who  are  identified  with  ourselves.  These 
are  to  be  denied  or  renounced, — by  which 
I  mean  not  exterminated,  but  renounced, 
as  masters,  guides,  lords,  and  brought  in- 
to strict  and  entire  subordination  to  our 
moral  and  intellectual  powers.  It  is  a 
false  idea  that  religion  requires  the  ex- 
termination of  any  principle,  desire,  ap- 
petite, or  passion  which  our  Creator  has 
implanted.  Our  nature  is  a  whole,  a 
beautiful  whole,  and  no  part  can  be 
spared.  You  might  as  properly  and  in- 
nocently lop  ofiE  a  limb  from  the  body  as 
eradicate  any  natural  desire  from  the 
mind.  All  our  appetites  are  in  them- 
selves innocent  and  useful,  ministering 
to  the  general  weal  of  the  soul.  Thev 
are  like  the  elements  of  the  natural  world, 
parts  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  system, 
but,  like  those  elements,  are  beneficent 
only  when  restrained. 

There  are  two  remarks  relating  to  our 
appetites  and  desires  which  will  show 
their  need  of  frequent  denial  and  con- 
stant control.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
true  of  them  all  that  they  do  not  carry 
within  themselves  their  own  rule.  They 
are  blind  impulses.  Present  their  ol>- 
jects,  and  the^  are  excited  as  easily 
when  gratification  would  be  injurious  as 
when  it  would  be  useful.  We  are  not 
so  constituted,  for  example,  that  we  hun- 
ger and  thirst  for  those  things  only 
which  will  be  nutritive  and  wh<Mesome, 
and  lose  all  hunger  and  thirst  at  the 
moment  when  we  have  eaten  or  drunk 
enough.     We  are  not  so  made  that  the 


desire  of  property  springs  up  only  when 
property  can  be  eained  by  honest  means, 
and  that  it  declines  and  dies  as  soon 
as  we  have  acquired  a  sufficiency  for 
ourselves  and  for  usefulness.  Our  de- 
sires are  undiscernin^  instincts,  gener- 
ally directed  to  what  is  useful,  but  often 
clamoring  for  gratification,  which  would 
injure  health,  debilitate  the  mind,  or  op- 
pose the  general  good ;  and  this  blind- 
ness of  desire  nuikes  the  demand  for 
self-denial  urgent  and  continual 

1  pass  to  a  second  remark.  Our  ap- 
petites and  desires  carry  with  them  a 
principle  of  growth  or  tendency  to  en- 
largement. They  expand  bv  indulgence, 
and,  if  not  restrained,  tney  fill  and 
exhaust  the  soul,  and  hence  are  to  be 
strictly  watched  over  and  denied.  Nat- 
ure has  set  bounds  to  the  desires  of  the 
brute,  but  not  to  human  desire,  which 
partakes  of  the  illimitableness  of  the 
soul  to  which  it  belongs.  In  brutes,  for 
example,  the  animal  appetites  impel  to 
a  certain  round  of  simple  gratifications, 
beyond  which  they  never  pass.  But 
roan,  having  imagination  and  invention, 
is  able  by  Uiese  noble  faculties  to  whet 
bis  sensual  desires  indefinitely.  He  is 
able  to  form  new  combinations  of  ani- 
mal pleasures,  and  to  provoke  appetite 
by  stimulants.  The  East  gives  up  its 
spices,  and  the  South  holds  not  back  its 
vintage.  Sea  and  land  are  rifled  for  lux- 
uries. Whilst  the  animal  finds  its  nour- 
ishment in  a  few  plants,  perhaps  in  a 
single  blade,'  man's  table  groans  under 
the  spoils  of  all  regions  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  in  not  a  few  cases  the 
whole  strength  of  the  soul  runs  into  ap- 
petite, just  as  some  rich  soil  shoots  up 
mto  poisonous  weeds,  and  man,  the  ra- 
tional creature  of  God,  degenerates  into 
the  most  thorough  sensualist.  As  an- 
other illustration  of  the  tendency  of  our 
desires  to  grow  and  usurp  the  whole 
mind,  take  the  love  of  property.  We 
see  this  every  day  gaining  dangerous 
strength,  if  lett  to  itself,  it  not  denied 
or  curbed.  It  is  a  thirst  which  is  in- 
flamed by  the  very  copiousness  of  its 
draughts.  Anxiety  grows  with  posses- 
sion. Riches  become  dearer  by  time. 
The  love  of  money,  far  from  withering 
in  life's  winter,  strikes  deeper  and 
deeper  root  in  the  heart  of  age.  He 
who  has  more  than  he  can  use  or  man- 
age, grows  more  and  more  eager  and 
retUess  for  new  gains,  muses  by  day 
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hy  flight  of  wealth  ;  and  in 

'  the  whole  vigor  of  hts  soul,  of 

Anrt  APTri  tion   shoots  up  itito  an 

and  almost  infi- 

iVtY  Illation. 

It  b  an  interesting  and  solemn  reflec- 

tion,  thai  the  very  nobleness  of  human 

ttture  may  become  the  means  and  in- 

imnefiC  of  degradation.     The  powers 

lalidl  ally  us  to  God,  when  pressed  into 

ItfK  ncrvfce  of  desire  and  appetite^  en- 

rbne  desire  tnto  monstrous  excepts,  and 

[  Inme  appetite  into  fury.     The  rapidity 

«( Ihoaglit^  the  richness  of  imagination, 

de  resources   of   invention,   wnen   en- 

1  fo  any  passion,  ^ve  tt  an  extent 

enemr    unknown   to  inferior   nat- 

:    anTT  "i^f    m    proportion   as   this 

s  its  empire  over  as, 

e  iiC'L._    _.  i^nments  and  products 

1 9oyl  perish.     Truth,  virtue,  honor, 

on,  hope,  faith,  charity,  die.     Here 

the    neerl  of   self-denial.     The 

principles  «f  our  nature  not  only 

lef  hiiodly,  but,  if  neglected,  jgjow  in- 

Mnit^ly.  and  overshadow   and   blight 

^d\^  ery  better  growth,     With- 

««lv  int  and  self -denial,  the  pro- 

portiftri,  onJcr,  beauty »  and  harmony  of 

tie  tpiritual  nature  are  subverted,  and 

•it  KMil  becomes  as  monstrous  and  de- 

ionned  as  the  body  would  become  were 

10  tlie  outriment  to  flow  into  a  few  or- 

pu^  juid  these  the  least  valuable,  and 

tt  hfcak    out    into  loathsome    excres- 

s,  whilst  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the 

"rmljs  should  pine,  and  !je  palsied, 

!t  ^idancc  or  power 

low  ask.  how  it  comes 

litat  we  are  so  constituted  ;  why 

f  if  are  formed  with  desires  so  blind  and 

^,  and  tending  so  constantlv  to  eti- 

at  and  dominion ;  and  how  we 

reooncilo    this    constitution    with 

This  is  our  second 

vill  answer  it  by  say- 

;utron  is  a  sinful  nat* 

ir  first  parents;  that 

'  /od,  but  from  Adam  1 

*u  eritance  from  the  first 

fyte  vakr  \  and  that  God  is  not  to  be 
liaMra  for  It,  but  our  original  projoreni- 
IM.  Bltt  I  confess  this  explanation 
tes  not  satisfy  me.  Scripture  says  it 
ni  G«l  who  made  mc,  not  Adam. 
Wliat  I  was  at  birth,  f  was  by  the  ordi« 
aace  of  Cod,  Make  the  connection 
between  Adam  and  his  posterity  as  close 
M  yoo  wiJJ^  God  must  have  intended  it. 


and  God  has  carried  it  into  effect.  My 
soul,  at  the  moment  of  its  creation,  was 
as  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  Deity  as 
if  no  human  parent  had  preceded  me  : 
and  I  see  not  how  to  shift  off  on  any 
other  being  the  reproach  of  my  nature, 
if  it  deserve  reproach.  But  does  tt 
merit  blame  ?  Is  the  tendency  to  ex- 
cess and  growth,  which  we  are  conscious 
of  in  our  j)assions  and  appetites,  any 
derogation  from  the  goodness  or  wis- 
dom of  our  Maker?  Can  we  find  only 
evil  in  such  a  constitution  ?  Perhaps  it 
mav  minister  to  the  highest  purpose  of 
Go'd. 

It  is  true  that,  as  we  are  now  made, 
our  appetites  and  desires  often  war 
against  reason,  conscience,  and  relig- 
ion. But  why  is  this  warfare  appointed? 
Not  to  extinguish  these  high  principles, 
but  to  awaken  and  invigorate  them.  It 
is  meant  to  give  them  a  field  for  ac- 
tion^ occasion  for  effort,  and  means  of 
victory.  True,  virtue  is  thus  opposed 
and  endangered ;  but  virtue  owes  its 
vigor  and  hardihood  to  obstacles,  and 
wins  its  crown  by  conflict.  I  do  not 
say  that  God  can  find  no  school  for 
character  but  temptation,  and  trial,  and 
strong  desire  \  but  1  do  say  that  the 
present  state  is  a  fit  and  noble  school. 
Vou,  my  hearers,  would  have  the  path 
of  virtue  from  the  very  beginning  smooth 
and  strewed  with  flowers ;  and  would 
this  train  the  soul  to  energy?  You 
would  have  pleasure  always  coincide 
with  duty  ;  and  how,  then,  would  you 
attest  your  loyalty  to  duty  ?  You  would 
have  conscience  and  desire  always  .speak 
the  same  language  and  prescribe  the 
same  path  ;  and  how,  then,  would  con- 
science assert  its  supremacy  ?  God 
has  implanted  blind  desires,  which 
often  rise  up  against  reason  and  con- 
science, that  He  may  give  to  these  high 
faculties  the  dignity  of  dominion  and 
the  joy  of  victory.  He  has  surrounded 
us  with  rivals  to  himself,  that  we  may 
love  him  freely,  and  by  our  own  unfet- 
tcred  choice  erect  his  throne  in  our 
souls.  He  has  given  us  strong  desires 
of  inferior  things,  that  the  desire  of  ex- 
cellence may  grow  stronger  than  all. 
Make  such  a  world  as  you  wish,  let  no 
appetite  or  passion  ever  resist  God^s 
will,  no  object  of  desire  ever  come  in 
competition  with  duty ;  and  where 
would  be  the  resolution,  and  energy, 
and  constancy,  and  efiort,  arwi  v^nX^, 
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the  trampling  under  foot  of  low  inter- 
ests, the  generous  self-surrender,  the 
heroic  devotion,  all  the  sublimities  of 
virtue,  which  now  throw  lustre  over 
man's  nature  and  speak  of  his  immor- 
tality ?  You  would  blot  the  precept  of 
self-denial  from  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
need  of  it  from  human  life,  and  in  so 
doing  you  would  blot  out  almost  every 
interesting  passage  in  man's  history. 
Let  me  ask  you,  when  you  read  that 
history,  what  is  it  which  most  interests 
and  absorbs  you,  which  seizes  on  the 
imagination  and  memory,  which  agitates 
the  soul  to  its  centre  ?  Who  is  the  man 
whom  you  select  from  the  records  of 
time  as  the  object  of  your  special  admi- 
ration ?  Is  it  he  who  lived  to  indulge 
himself?  whose  current  of  life  flowed 
most  equably  and  pleasurably  ?  whose 
desires  were  crowned  most  liberally 
with  means  of  gratification  ?  whose  ta- 
ble was  most  luxuriantly  spread  ?  and 
whom  Fortune  made  the  envy  of  his 
neighborhood  by  the  fulness  of  her 
gifts?  Were  such  the  men  to  whom 
monuments  have  been  reared,  and  whose 
memories,  freshened  with  tears  of  joy 
and  reverence,  grow  and  flourish  and 
spread  through  every  age  ?  Oh,  no ! 
lie  whom  we  love,  whose  honor  we 
most  covet,  is  he  who  has  most  denied 
and  subdued  himself;  who  has  made 
the  most  entire  sacrifice  of  appetites 
and  passions  and  private  interest  to 
God,  and  virtue,  and  mankind  ;  who  has 
walked  in  a  rugged  path,  and  clung  to 
good  and  great  ends  in  persecution  and 
pain ;  who,  amidst  the  solicitations  of 
ambition,  ease,  and  private  friendship, 
and  the  menaces  of  tyranny  and  malice, 
has  listened  to  the  voice  of  conscience, 
and  found  a  recompense  for  blighted 
hopes  and  protracted  suffering  in  con- 
scious uprightness  and  the  favor  of 
God.  Who  is  it  that  is  most  lovely  in 
domestic  life  ?  It  is  the  martvr  to  do- 
mestic affection,  the  mother  forgetting 
herself,  and  ready  to  toil,  suffer,  die  for 
the  happiness  and  virtue  of  her  chil- 
dren. Who  is  it  that  we  honor  in  pub- 
lic life  ?  It  is  the  martyr  to  his  country, 
he  who  serves  her  not  when  she  has 
honors  for  his  brow  and  wealth  for  his 
coffers,  but  who  clings  to  her  in  her 
danger  and  fallen  glories,  and  thinks 
life  a  cheap  sacrifice  to  her  safety  and 
freedom.  Whom  does  the  church  re- 
tain in  most  grateful  remembrance,  and 


pronounce  holy  and  blessed  ?  The  self- 
denving,  self-immolating  apostle,  the 
fearless  confessor,  the  'devoted  martyr, 
men  who  have  held  fast  the  truth  even 
in  death,  and  bequeathed  it  to  future 
ages  amidst  blood.  Above  all,  to  what 
moment  of  the  life  of  Jesus  does  the 
Christian  turn  as  the  most  affecting  and 
sublime  illustration  of  his  divine  char- 
acter? It  is  that  moment  when,  in  the 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  denying  every 
human  passion,  and  casting  away  every 
earthly  mterest,  he  bore  the  agony  and 
shame  of  the  cross.  Thus  all  great 
virtues  bear  the  impress  of  self-denial : 
and  were  God's  present  constitution  of 
our  nature  and  life  so  reversed  as  to 
demand  no  renunciation  of  desire,  the 
chief  interest  and  glory  of  our  present 
being  would  pass  away.  There  would 
be  nothing  in  history  to  thrill  us  with 
admiration.  We  should  have  no  con- 
sciousness of  the  power  and  greatness 
of  the  soul.  We  should  love  feebly 
and  coldly,  for  we  should  find  nothing 
in  one  another  to  love  earnestly.  Let 
us  not,  then,  complain  of  Providence 
because  it  has  made  self-denial  neces- 
sary ;  or  complain  of  religion  because  it 
summons  us  to  this  work.  Religion  and 
nature  here  hold  one  language.  Our 
own  souls  bear  witness  to  the  teaching 
of  Christ,  that  it  is  the  "  narrow  way  " 
of  self-denial  **  which  leadeth  unto  life." 
My  friends,  at  death,  if  reason  is 
spared  to  us  and  memory  retains  its 
hold  on  the  past,  will  it  gratify  us  to 
see  that  we  have  lived  not  to  deny  but 
to  indulge  ourselves,  that  we  have  bowed 
our  souls  to  any  passion,  that  we  gave 
the  reins  to  lust,  that  we  were  palsied 
by  sloth,  that  through  love  of  gain  we 
hardened  ourselves  against  the  claims 
of  humanity,  or  through  love  of  man's 
favor  parted  with  truth  and  moral  inde- 
pendence, or  that  in  any  thing  reason 
and  conscience  were  sacrificed  to  the 
impulse  of  desire,  and  God  forgotten 
for  present  good  ?  Shall  we  then  find 
comfort  in  remembering  our  tables  of 
luxury,  our  pillows  of  down,  our  wealth 
amassed  and  employed  for  private  ends, 
or  our  honors  won  by  base  compliance 
with  the  world  ?  Did  any  man  at  his 
death  ever  regret  his  conflicts  with  hirri- 
self,  his  victories  over  appetite,  his 
scorn  of  impure  pleasures,  or  his  suffer- 
ings for  righteousness'  sake  ?  Did  any 
man  ever  mourn  that  he  had  impover- 
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bM  hionEsell  by  integrity,  or  worn  out 
bil  Iraillfi  in  the  service  of  mankind  ? 
Am  these  the  recollections  which  har- 
fOv  the  soul,  and  darken  and  appal  the 
hst  hour  ?  To  whom  is  the  last  hour 
flxttt  serene  and  full  of  hope?  Is  it 
■dC  to  him  who,  amidst  perils  and  allure- 
nenta^  has  denied  himself,  and  taken  up 
the  cross  with  the  holy  resolution  of 
jesus  Christ  ? 


SECOND   DISCOURSE, 

WktTWmm  rri.  m  *  "  I'bea  nid  Je^Ais  unto  \\\%  dl»- 
l^pla^  If  any  mftn  wiU  itMn«  After  me,  tet  him  deny 
lb^Bl(  md  take  up  tiis  cro&Sb  mnd  follow  me.*^ 

tK  the  preceding  discourse  I  spoke  of 
tlie  just  limits  and  moral  dignity  of  sell- 
(kRial  I  rr^ume  the  subject  because  it 
An>^  'ight  on  the  nature  of  true 

ilritt*:  ips  us  to  distinguish  moral 

i;podncs<i  truni  qualities  which  resemble 
it  Clear  conceptions  on  this  point  are 
iaestimable.  To  love  and  seek  excel- 
loKe  we  must  know  what  it  is,  and  sep- 
Vite  It  from  counterfeits.  From  want 
irf  lu&t  views  of  virtue  and  piety,  men's 
'-'—ifrntion  and  efforts  are  often  wasted. 
sOMtetimes  carry  them  wide  of  the 
|peat  object  of  human  life.  Perhaps 
truth  on  this  subject  cannot  be  brout^ht 
out  BU>re  clearly  than  by  considering 
tKc  nature  of  self-denial  Such  wnll  be 
the  aim  ol  this  discourse. 

To  deny  ourselves  is  to  deny,  to  with- 
•tuid,  to  renounce  whatever,  within  or 
vfthout.  interferes  with  our  conviction 
«l  fight  or  with  the  will  of  God.  It  is 
te  guifer,  to  make  sacrifices  for  duty 
or  our  principles.  The  question  now 
"  Hself,  What  constitutes  the  sin- 
nierit  of  this  suffering  ?  Mere 
we  all  know,  is  not  virtue. 
£wil  men  often  endure  pain  as  well  as 
the  good^  and  are  evil  sttlL  This  and 
iJns  alooe  constitutes  the  worth  and  im- 
of  the  sacrifice,  suffering,  which 
kito  seli-dcniaL  that  it  springs 
&om««d  manifests  moral  strength.  ix>wer 
wrw  oorsetvies,  force  of  purpose,  or  the 
aniMrs  resolute  determination  of  itself 
to  dtUir*  it  is  the  proof  and  result  of 
bwaro  energy.  Difficulty,  hardshipt 
tofiCfii^,  sacrifices,  are  tests  and  meas- 
ms  of  mnral  force,  and  the  great  means 
^  its  tnlarniemeaL  To  withstand  these 
b  the  iaine  thing  as  to  put  forth  power. 
Sfllrilni^l   theiif  is  the  will  acting  with 


power  in  the  choice  and  prosecution  of 
duty.  Here  we  have  the  distinguishing 
glory  of  self  denial,  and  here  we  have 
the  essence  and  distinction  of  a  good 
and  virtuous  man. 

The  truth  to  whicli  these  views  lead 
us»  and  which  I  am  now  solicitous  to 
enforce,  is  this,  that  the  great  char- 
acteristic of  a  virtuous  or  religious  mind 
is  strength  of  moral  purpose.  This  force 
is  the  measure  of  excellence.  The  very 
idea  of  duty  implies  that  we  are  bound 
to  adopt  and  pursue  it  with  a  stronger 
and  more  settled  determination  than  anv 
other  object,  and  virtue  consists  in  fidel- 
ity to  this  primary  dictate  of  conscience. 
We  have  virtue  only  as  far  as  wc  exert 
inward  energ)%  or  as  far  as  we  put  forth 
a  strong  and  overcoming  will  in  obeying 
the  law  of  God  and  of  our  own  minds. 
Let  this  truth  be  deeply  felt.  Let  us 
not  confide  in  good  emotions,  in  kind 
feelings,  in  tears  for  the  suffering,  or  in 
admiration  o£  noble  deeds.  These  wre 
not  goodness  in  the  moral  and  Chris- 
tian sense  of  that  word.  It  is  force  of 
upright  and  holy  purpose,  attested  and 
approved  by  withstanding  trial,  temp- 
tation, allurement,  and  suffering ;  it  is 
this  in  which  virtue  consists.  I  know 
nothing  else  which  an  enlightened  con- 
science approves,  nothing  else  which 
God  will  accept. 

1  am  aware  that  if  I  were  called  upon 
to  state  my  ideas  of  a  perfect  character. 
1  should  give  an  answer  that  would 
seem  at  first  to  contradict  the  doctrine 
just  expressed,  or  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  stress  which  I  have  laid  on 
strength  of  moral  purpose.  I  should 
say,  that  perfection  of  mind,  like  that  of 
the  body,  consists  of  two  elements, — 
of  strength  and  l>eauty  ;  that  it  consists 
of  firmness  and  mildness,  of  force  and 
tenderness,  of  vigor  and  grace.  It 
would  ill  become  a  teacher  of  Chris- 
tianity to  overlook  the  importance  of 
sympathy,  gentleness,  humility,  and 
charity,  in  his  definition  of  moral  excel- 
lence. The  amiable,  attractive,  mild 
attributes  of  the  mind  are  recommended 
as  of  great  price  in  the  sight  of  God^  by 
him  who  was  emphatically  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart.  Still  I  must  say  that  all 
virtue  lies  in  strength  of  character  or  of 
moral  purpose  ;  for  these  gentle,  sweet, 
winning  qualities  rise  into  virtue  only 
when  pervaded  and  sustained  by  moral 
energy.     On  this  they  musl  ttsV,b^  X>k» 
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they  must  be  controlled  and  exalted,  or 
they  have  no  moral  worth.  I  acknowl- 
edge love,  kindness,  to  be  a  great  virtue  ; 
but  what  do  I  mean  by  love  when  I  thus 
speak  ?  Do  I  mean  a  constiiutional 
tenderness  ?  an  instinctive  sympathy  ? 
the  naturai  and  almost  necessary  at* 
tachment  to  friends  and  benefactors  ? 
the  kindness  which  is  inseparable  from 
our  social  state,  and  which  is  never  [ 
wholly  extinguished  inthe  human  breast  ?  I 
In  all  these  emotions  of  our  nature  I 
see  the  kind  design  of  God ;  I  see  a 
beauty :  I  see  the  germ  and  capacity  of 
an  ever  growing  charity.  But  they  are 
not  virtues,  they  are  not  proper  objects 
of  moial  approoation,  nor  do  ihey  give 
any  sure  pledge  of  improvement.  This 
natural  ami  able  ncss  I  too  often  see  in 
company  with  sloth,  with  uselessness, 
with  the  contemptible  vanity  and  dis- 
sipation of  fashionable  life.  It  is  no 
ground  of  trust,  no  promise  of  fidelity  in 
any  of  the  great  exigencies  of  life.  The 
love,  the  benevolence  which  I  honor  as 
virtue,  is  not  the  gift  of  nature  or  con- 
dition, but  the  growth  and  manifestation 
of  the  souFs  moral  power  It  is  a  spirit 
chosen  as  excellent,  cherished  as  divine, 
protected  with  a  jealous  care,  and  espe- 
cially fortified  by  the  resistance  and 
subjection  of  opposite  propensities.  It 
is  the  soul  determining  itself  to  break 
every  chain  of  selfishness,  to  enlarge 
and  to  invigorate  the  kind  affections,  to 
identify  itself  with  other  beings,  to  s)Tn- 

f)athize  not  with  a  few.  Imt  with  all  the 
iving  and  rational  children  of  God,  to 
honor  others-  worthy  to  increase  and  en- 
joy their  happiness,  to  partake  in  the 
universal  goodness  of  the  Creator,  and 
to  put  down  witliin  itself  every  motion 
of  pride,  anger,  or  sensual  desire  incon- 
sistent with  this  pure  charity.  In  other 
words,  it  is  strength  of  holy  purpose 
infused  into  the  kind  affections,  wliich 
raises  them  into  virtues,  or  gives  them  a 
moral  w^orth  not  found  in  constitutional 
amiableness. 

I  read  in  the  Scriptures  the  praises  of 
meekness.  But  when  1  see  a  man  meek 
or  patient  of  injury  through  tameness, 
or  insensibility,  or  want  of  self-respect, 
passively  gentle,  meek  through  consti- 
tution or  fear,  I  look  on  him  with  feel- 
ings ver}' different  from  veneration.  It 
is  the  meekness  of  principle  ;  it  is  mild- 
ness replete  with  energ)' ;  it  is  the  for- 
bearance of  a  man  who  feels  a  wrong. 


but  who  curbs  anger,  who  though  In 
jured  resolves  to  oe  just,  who  volun- 
tarily remembers  that  his  foe  is  a  man 
and  a  brother,  who  dreads  to  surrender 
himself  to  his  passions,  who  in  the  mo- 
ment of  provocation  subjects  himself  lo 
reason  and  religion,  and  who  holds  fast 
the  great  truth,"  that  the  noblest  victory 
over  a  foe  is  to  disarm  and  subdue  him 
by  equity  and  kindness,  —  it  is  thk 
meekness  which  I  venerate,  and  whic 
seems  lo  me  one  of  the  di\nnest  x\r%\ 
ues.  It  is  moral  power,  the  strength  < 
virtuous  purfHise,  pervading  meekne 
which  gives  it  all  its  title  to  respect. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  rem?-^     • 
without    this    moral    energy, 
passion  and  impulse,  our  tern 
tachments  degenerate  more  or  Vi^^ 
weaknesses    and    immoralities;     si 
times  prompting  us  to  sympalhi/e  with 
those   whom   we   love   in    their   error* 
prejudices,   and   evil    passions ;    some 
times  inciting  us  to  heap  upon  them  la 
jurious  praises  and  indulgences  ;   somi 
times   urging  us   lo  wrong  or   negle 
others,  that  we  may  the  more  enjoy 
serve  our  favorites;  and  sometimcs'p( 
soning  our  breasts  with  jealousy  or  env 
because   our  affection   is   not  retume 
with  equal   warmth.     The  principle 
love,    wlvetber    exercised    towards    ou 
relatives  or  our  countn',  whether  mani^^ 
fested  in  courtesy  or  compassion,  can 
only  become  virtue^   can   only   acquire. 
purity,    consistency,    serenity,    dignity 
when   imbued,   swayed,    cherished,    ell 
larged  by  the  power  of  a  virtuous  will 
by  a  self-denying  energy      It  is  invrair 
force,   power  over  ourselves,   which 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  virtue. 

What  I  have  now  said  of  the  kill 
affections  is  equallv  true  of  the  relig 
ious  ones.  These  fiavc  Wrtue  in  then 
only  as  far  as  thev  arc  imbued  witi 
self-denying  strength.  I  know  that  mu 
titudcs  place  religion  in  feeling.  Af 
dent  sensibility  is  the  measure  of  pi^tj 
He  w^ho  is  wrought  up  by  preach fng  ' 
sympathy  into  extraordinary  fervor, 
a  saint ;  and  the  less  he  governs  himseH 
in  his  piety,  the  more  he  is  looked  upo  ^ 
as  inspired.  But  I  know  of  no  religio 
which  has  moral  worth,  or  is  acceptab' 
to  God,  but  that  which  grows  from  au 
IS  nourished  by  our  owin  sptrituaU  s« 
den>ing  energy.  Emotion  towards  God, 
springing  up  without  our  own  thought 
or  care,  grateful  feelings  at  the  recep- 
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tloa  of  signal  benefits,  the  swelling  of 
cbi  soul  at  the  ^^ht  of  nature^  tender- 
ous  awaJtcoed  by  descriptions  of  the 
l0«t  and  cross  of  Christy  —  these, 
dm^  showmg  high  capacities,  though 
^^  s  and  materials  of  piety,  are  QOt 
4w^(h^€i  acceptable  religion.  The 
OQft  character  which  has  true  virtue, 
vkkh  IS  Imilt  upon  a  rock,  is  that 
has  been  deliberately  and  reso- 
lutely adopted  and  cherished  as  our 
Ugliest  duty,  and  as  the  friend  and 
ittlflupliener  of  all  other  duties;  and 
vMca  we  have  watched  over  and  con- 
firmed by  suppressing  inconsistent  de- 
sires ana  passions,  by  warring  against 
[  fcKsliQess  and  the  tove  of  the  world. 

Tliere  ts  one  fact  very  decisive  on 
t!tif  subject.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
ice  people  with  strong  religious  feeling 
vko  arc  Qot  made  better  by  it ;  who  at 
d^urch  or  in  other  meetings  are  moved 
pcfluuie  to  tears,  but  who  make  no  prog- 
ness  lA  self-government  or  charity,  and 
viio  gaiQ  nothing  of  elevation  of  mind  in 
tbeir  common  feelings  and  transactions. 
They  take  pleasure  in  religious  excite- 
ment, just  as  others  delight  to  be  tn- 
*  '  '-*  by  a  fiction  or  a  play.  They 
j:iC  emotions  because  they  sup- 
^'^«t  Mi^m  to  aid  or  insure  salvation, 
lad  soon  relapse  into  their  ordinary 
iordidacss  or  other  besetting  infirmi- 
litA*  Mow.  to  give  the  name  of  religion 
10  cUs  mockery  is  the  surest  way  to  dis- 
Icoor  iC  True  religion  is  not  mere 
18  not  something  communi- 
I  to  us  without  our  own  moral  effort, 
much  self -denial  Us  great 
is  not  feeling,  but  the 
our  wills,  desires,  habits, 
'  ifci,  u;*  Lhc  will  of  God,  from  a  convic- 
tte  that  what  He  wiUs  is  the  perfection 
«f  ftitijc,  aod  the  true  happiness  of  our 
atsrc  In  genuine  piety  the  mind 
ckoooes  as  its  supreme  good  the  moral 
caDellence  enjoined  by  its  Author,  and 
itaoiutely  renounces  whatever  would 
mBy  thU  divine  image,  and  so  disturb 
its  comnuiQion  with  God,  This  relig- 
^  tbOttgh  its  essence  be  not  emotion, 
ym  gradtxallv  gather  and  isRue  in  a  sen- 
iMi  r,  intenser,   more  glowing 

tkiB  i  e-nthusiasi  ever  felt  \  and 

iSma  aalir  does  it  manifest  itself  in  its 
|«fect  form,  when«  through  a  setf-de- 
ifil^  and  ^le If- purifying  power,  it  rises 
te  m  oversowing  love,  ffratitude,  and 
)of  lonirds  ibe  Universal  Father. 
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In  insisting  on  the  great  principle  that 
religion,  or  virtue,  consists  in  strength 
of  moral  purpose,  in  the  souPs  resolute 
determination  of  itself  to  duty,  I  am 
satisfied  that  I  express  a  truth  which 
has  a  w^itness  and  confirmation  in  the 
breast  of  every  reflecting  man.  We  all 
of  us  feel  that  virtue  is  not  something 
adopted  from  necessity,  something  to 
which  feeling  impels  us,  something 
which  comes  lo  us  from  constitution, 
or  accident,  or  outward  condition  ;  but 
that  it  has  its  origin  in  our  moral  free- 
dom,  that  it  consists  in  moral  energy  ; 
and  accordingly  we  all  measure  virtue 
by  the  trials  and  difficulties  which  it 
overcomes,  for  these  are  the  tests  and 
measures  of  the  force  with  which  the 
soul  adopts  it.  Every  one  of  us  who 
has  adhered  to  duty,  when  duty  brought 
no  recompense  but  the  convictiun  of 
well-doing,  who  has  faced  the  perils  of 
a  good  but  persecuted  cause  with  un- 
shrinking courage,  who  has  been  con- 
scious of  an  inward  triumph  over  temp* 
tation,  conscious  of  having  put  down 
bad  motives  and  exalted  good  ones  in 
his  own  breast,  must  remember  the 
clear,  strong,  authentic  voice,  the  ac- 
cents of  peculiar  encouragement  and 
joy,  with  which  the  inward  judge  has  at 
such  seasons  pronounced  its  approving 
sentence.  This  experience  is  universal, 
and  it  is  the  voice  of  nature  and  of  God 
in  confirmation  of  the  great  truth  of 
this  discourse. 

I  fear  that  the  importance  of  strength 
in  the  Christian  character  has  been  in 
some  degree  obscured  by  the  habit  of 
calling  certain  Christian  graces  of  sin- 
gular worth  by  the  name  of  pasdvi 
virtues.  This  name  has  been  given  to 
humility,  patience,  resignation ;  and  I 
fear  that  the  phrase  has  led  some  to 
regard  these  noble  qualities  as  allied 
to  inaction,  as  wanting  energ>'  and  de- 
termination. Now  the  truth  is  that  the 
mind  never  puts  forth  greater  power 
over  itself  than  when,  in  great  trials,  it 
J  iclds  up  calmly  its  desires,  affections, 
interests  to  God.  There  are  .*ieasons 
when  to  be  still  demands  immeasurably 
higher  strength  than  to  act.  Compos^ 
ure  is  often  the  highest  result  of  power. 
Think  you  it  demands  no  power  to  calm 
the  stormy  elements  of  passion,  to  mod- 
erate the  vehemence  of  desire,  to  throw 
off  the  load  of  dejection,  to  suppress 
every  repining  thought,  w\\eTt  \V\^  dcM- 
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est  hopes  are  withered,  and  to  turn  the 
wounded  spirit  from  dangerous  reveries 
and  wasting  erief  to  the  quiet  discbarge 
of  ordinary  duties  ?  Is  tnere  no  power 
put  forth  when  a  man,  stripped  of  his 
property,  of  the  fruits  of  a  life's  labor, 
quells  discontent  and  gloomy  forebod- 
ings, and  serenely  and  patiently  returns 
to  the  tasks  which  Providence  assigns  ? 
I  doubt  not  that  the  all-seeing  eye  of 
God  sometimes  discerns  the  subhmest 
human  energy  under  a  form  and  coun- 
tenance which  by  their  composure  and 
tranquillity  indicate  to  the  human  spec- 
tator only  passive  virtues. 

The  doctrine  of  this  discourse  is  in 
every  view  interesting.  To  me  it  goes 
further  than  all  others  to  explain  the 
present  state.  If  moral  stren^h,  if  in- 
ward power  in  the  choice  and  practice 
of  duty,  constitute  excellence  and  happi- 
ness, then  I  see  why  we  are  placed  in  a 
world  of  obstructions,  perils,  hardships, 
why  duty  is  so  often  a  "  narrow  way," 
why  the  warfare  of  the  passions  with 
conscience  is  so  subtile  and  unceasing ; 
why  within  and  without  us  are  so  many 
foes  to  rectitude ;  for  this  is  the  very 
state  to  call  forth  and  to  build  up  mond 
force.  In  a  world  where  duty  and  in- 
clination should  perfectly  ae;ree,  we 
should  indeed  never  err,  but  the  living 
power  of  virtue  could  not  be  developed. 
Do  not  complain,  then,  of  life's  trials. 
Through  these  you  may  gain  incom- 
parably higher  good  than  indulgence 
and  ease.  This  view  reveals  to  us  the 
impartial  goodness  of  God  in  the  variety 
of  human  conditions.  We  sometimes 
see  individuals  whose  peculiar  trials  are 
thought  to  make  their  existence  to  them 
an  evil.  But  among  such  may  be  found 
the  most  favored  children  of  God.  If 
there  be  a  man  on  earth  to  be  envied  it 
is  he  who,  amidst  the  sharpest  assaults 
from  his  own  passions,  from  fortune, 
from  society,  never  falters  in  his  alle- 

f lance  to  God  and  the  inward  monitor, 
o  peculiar  is  the  excellence  of  this 
moral  strength,  that  I  believe  the  Crea- 
tor regards  one  being  who  puts  it  forth 
with  greater  complacency  than  He  would 
look  on  a  world  of  beings  innocent  and 
harmless  through  the  necessity  of  con- 
stitution. I  know  not  that  human  wis- 
dom has  arrived  at  a  juster  or  higher 
view  of  the  present  state  than  that  it 
Is  intended  to  call  forth  power  by  ob- 
struction, the  power  of  intellect  by  the 


difficulties  of  knowledge,  the  power  of 
conscience  and  virtue  by  temptation, 
allurement,  pleasure,  pain,  and  the  alter- 
nations of  prosperous  and  adverse  life. 
When  I  see  a  man  holding  faster  his  up- 
rightness in  proportion  as  it  is  assailed  ; 
fortifyinc^his  religious  trust  in  proportion 
as  Providence  is  obscure ;  hoping  in  the 
ultimate  triumphs  of  virtue  more  surely 
in  proportion  to  its  present  afflictions ; 
cherishing  philanthropy  amidst  the  dis- 
couraging experience  of  men's  unkind- 
ness  and  unthankfulness  ;  extending  to 
others  a  sympathy  which  his  own  suffer- 
infis  need  but  cannot  obtain ;  growing 
nmder  and  gentler  amidst  what  tends  to 
exasperate  and  harden ;  and  through 
inward  principle  converting  the  very  in- 
citements to  evil  into  the  occasions  of  a 
victorious  virtue,  —  I  see  an  explanation, 
and  a  noble  explanation,  of  the  present 
state.  I  see  a  good  produced  so  tran- 
scendent in  its  nature  as  to  justify  all 
the  evil  and  suffering  under  which  it 
grows  up.  I  should  think  the  formation 
of  a  few  such  minds  worth  all  the  appa- 
ratus of  the  present  world.  I  should 
say  that  this  earth,  with  its  continents 
and  oceans,  its  seasons  and  harvests, 
and  its  successive  generations,  was  a 
work  worthy  of  God,  even  were  it  to 
accomplish  no  other  end  than  the  train- 
ing and  manifestation  of  the  illustrious 
characters  which  are  scattered  through 
history.  And  when  I  consider  how  small 
a  portion  of  human  virtue  is  recorded  by 
history,  how  superior  in  dimity  as  well 
as  in  number  are  the  unnoticea,  unhon- 
ored  saints  and  heroes  of  domestic  and 
humble  life,  I  see  a  light  thrown  over 
the  present  state  which  more  than  rec- 
onciles me  to  all  its  evils. 

The  views  given  in  this  discourse  of 
the  importance  of  moral  power  mani- 
fested in  great  trials,  may  be  employed 
to  shed  a  glorious  and  perhaps  a  new 
light  on  the  character  and  cross  of  Christ. 
But  this  topic  can  now  be  only  suggested 
to  your  private  meditation.  There  is, 
however,  one  practical  application  of  our 
subject  which  may  be  made  in  a  few 
words,  and  which  I  cannot  omit.  I  wish 
to  ask  the  young  who  hear  me,  and 
especially  of  my  own  sex,  to  use  the 
views  now  offered  in  judging  and  form- 
ing their  characters.  Young  man,  re- 
member that  the  only  test  of  goodness, 
virtue,  is  moral  strength,  seS-denying 
energy.    You  have  generous  and  honor- 
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ibfe  leefisgs,  vdu  scorn  mean  actions, 
WQX  heart  beats  quick  at  the  sight  or 
lorni^  ol  courage  ou5>  disinterested 
todb.  and  all  these  are  interesting 
qnlli^s ;  but  remember  they  are  the 
gf^  ol  naiiire,  the  endowments  of  your 
iosceptible  ag«.  They  arc  not  virtue. 
Gixl  aod  the  inward  monitor  ask  for 
odrc  The  question  is,  Do  you  strive 
tocoafirni  '  rmanent  principles  the 

^eociou*;  es  of  the  heart?    Are 

ywi  watchiMi  10  suppress  the  impetuous 
tnodons,  the  resentments,  the  selhsh 
liKSiPciaieiiess  which  are  warring  ai^ainst 
four  honorable  feelings  ?  Especiailvdo 
yoi  mbfect  to  your  moral  and  religious 
eoovictKins  the  love  of  pleasure,  the 
appetites,   the  passions  which  form  the 

rt  trials  of  youthful  virtue  ?     Here  is 
Sdii  o>f  conflict  lo  which  youth  is 
Trust   not   to    occasional 
cf   benevolence,    to   constitu- 
coorage,  frankness,  kindness,  if 


you  surrender  yourselves  basely  to  the 
temptations  of  your  age.  No  man  who 
has  made  any  observation  of  life  but 
will  tell  you  how  often  he  has  seen  the 
promise  of  youth  blasted  ;  intellect, 
genius,  honorable  feeling,  kind  affec- 
tion, overpowered  and  almost  extin- 
guished through  the  want  of  moral 
strength,  through  a  tame  yielding  to 
pleasure  and  the  passions.  Place  no 
trust  in  your  good  propensities,  unless 
these  are  fortified,  and  upheld,  and  im- 
proved by  moral  energy  and  self -control. 
To  all  of  us,  in  truth,  the  same  lesson 
comes.  If  any  man  will  l)e  Christ^s 
disciple,  sincerely  good,  and  worthy  to 
be  named  among  the  friends  of  virtue, 
if  he  will  have  inward  peace  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  progress  towards  heaven, 
he  must  deny  himself,  he  must  take  the 
cross,  and  follow  Christ  in  the  renuncia- 
tion of  every  gain  and  pleasure  incon- 
sistent with  the  will  of  God. 
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PfeonnDlf*  19V.  9.'  "  Fools  make  m  mock  at  Ain  ** 
Mv  aim  in  this  discourse  is  simple^ 
and  may  be  eitpressed  in  a  few  words. 
I  wijth  to  guard  you  against  thinking 
%lltJy  of  sin.  No'folly  is  so  monstrous, 
lOll  ye  I  our  exposure  to  it  is  great. 
BreathtDfi^  an  atmosphere  tainted  with 
90rai  evil,  seeing  and  hearing  sin  in  our 
'  *"  ve  are  in  no  small  danger 

i  its  malignity-  This  ma- 
lty i  wouid  set  before  you  with  all 
laaess«  believing  that  the  effort  which 
«  needed  to  resist  this  enemv  of  our 
oeace  is  to  be  called  forth  by  ^xing  on 
R  oyr  frequent  and  serious  attention. 

I  feel  a»  if  a  difficulty  lay  at  the  very 
threshold  of  this  discussion,  which  it  is 
vorth  our  while  to  remove.  The  word 
ua,  I  apprehend,  is  to  many  obscure,  or 
ftotsttfinciently  plain.  It  is  a  word  sel- 
doei  used  in  common  life.  It  belongs 
10  iheology  and  the  pulpiL  By  not  a 
frv  s»eople  sin  is  supposed  to  be  a  prop- 
erty ol  our  nature,  born  with  us  \  and  we 
dmei  hear  of  the  child  as  being 
i  fief  ore  it  can  have  performed  any 


action.  From  these  and  other  causes 
the  word  gives  to  many  confused  no- 
tions. Sin,  in  its  true  sense,  is  the  vio* 
lation  of  duty,  and  cannot,  consequently, 
exist  before  conscience  has  begun  lo 
act,  and  before  power  to  obey  it  is  un- 
folded. To  sin  is  to  resist  our  sense  of 
right,  to  oppose  known  obligation,  to 
cherish  feelings  or  commit  deeds  which 
we  know  to  be  wrong.  It  is  to  withhold 
from  God  the  reverence,  gratitude,  and 
ol>edience  which  our  own  consciences 
pronounce  to  be  due  to  that  great  and 
good  Being.  It  is  to  transgress  those 
laws  of  equity,  justice,  candor,  humanity, 
disinterestedness,  which  we  all  feel  to 
belong  and  to  answer  to  our  various  so- 
cial relations.  It  is  to  yield  ourselves 
to  those  appetites  which  we  know  to  be 
the  inferior  principles  of  our  nature,  to 
give  the  body  a  mastery  over  the  mind, 
to  sacrifice  the  intellect  and  heart  to  the 
senses,  to  surrender  ourselves  to  ease 
and  indulgence,  or  to  prefer  outward  ac* 
cumulation  and  power  to  strength  and 
peace  of  consciencCi  toprogre^*  vo^w^i^ 
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perfection.  Sach  is  sin.  It  is  vohintauy 
wrong-doing.  Any  gratification  injurious 
to  ourselves  is  sin.  Any  act  injurious  to 
our  neighbors  is  sin.  Indifference  to 
our  Creator  is  sin.  The  transgression 
of  any  command  which  this  excellent 
Beine  and  rightful  Sovereign  has  given 
us,  whether  by  conscience  or  revelation, 
is  sin.  So  broad  is  this  term.  It  is  as 
extensive  as  duty.  It  is  not  some  mys- 
terious thing  wrought  into  our  souls  at 
birth.  It  is  not  a  theological  subtilty. 
It  is  choosing  and  'acting  in  opposition 
to  our  sense  of  right,  to  known  obliga- 
tion. 

Now,  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
there  is  nothing  so  evil,  so  deformed,  so 
ruinous  as  sin.  All  pain,  poverty,  con- 
tempt, affliction,  ill  success,  are  light  and 
not  to  be  named  with  it  To  do  wrong 
is  more  pernicious  than  to  incur  all  the 
calamities  which  nature  or  human  malice 
can  heap  upon  us.  According  to  the 
Scriptures,  I  am  not  to  fear  those  who 
would  kill  this  body,  and  have  nothing 
more  that  they  can  do.  Such  enemies 
are  impotent  compared  with  that  sin 
which  draws  down  the  displeasure  of 
God,  and  draws  after  it  misery  and 
death  to  the  soul.  According  to  the 
Scriptures,  I  am  to  pluck  out  even  a 
right  eye,  or  cut  off  even  a  right  arm, 
which  would  ensnare  or  seduce  me  into 
crime.  The  loss  of  the  most  important 
limbs  and  organs  is  nothing  compared 
to  the  loss  of  innocence.  Such  you 
know  is  the  whole  strain  of  Scripture. 
Sin,  violated  duty,  the  evil  of  the  heart, 
this  is  the  only  evil  of  which  Scripture 
takes  account.  It  was  from  this  that 
Christ  came  to  redeem  us.  It  is  to  pu- 
rify us  from  this  stain,  to  set  us  free 
from  this  yoke,  that  a  new  and  supernat- 
ural agency  was  added  to  God's  other 
means  of  promoting  human  happiness. 

It  is  the  design  of  these  represen- 
tations of  Scripture  to  lead  us  to  con- 
nect with  sin  or  wrong-doine  the  ideas 
of  evil,  wretchedness,  and  debasement 
more  strongly  than  with  any  thing  else  ; 
and  this  deep,  deliberate  convic^on  of 
the  wrong  and  evil  done  to  ourselves  by 
sin  is  not  simply  a  command  of  Christi- 
anity. It  is  not  an  arbitrary,  positive 
precept,  which  rests  solely  on  the  word 
of  the  lawgiver,  and  of  which  no  account 
can  be  given  but  that  he  wills  it.  It  is 
alike  the  dictate  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  an  injunction  of  conscience  and 


reason,  founded  in  our  very  souls,  and 
confirmed  by  constant  experience.  To 
regard  sin,  wrong-doing,  as  the  greatest 
of  evils  is  God's  command,  proclaimed 
from  within  and  without,  from  heaven 
and  earth ;  and  he  who  does  not  hear  it 
has  not  learned  the  truth  on  which  his 
whole  happiness  rests.  This  I  propose 
to  illustrate. 

I.  If  we  look  within,  we  find  in  our 
very  nature  a  testimony  to  the  doctrine 
that  sin  is  the  chief  of  evils,  —  a  testi- 
mony which,  however  slighted  or  smoth- 
ered, will  be  recognized,  I  think,  by  every 
one  who  hears  me.  To  understand  this 
truth  better,  it  may  be  useful  to  inouire 
into  and  compare  the  different  kinas  of 
evil.  Evil  has  various  forms,  but  these 
may  all  be  reduced  to  two  great  di- 
visions, called  by  philosophers  natural 
and  moral.  By  the  first  is  meant  the 
pain  or  suffering  which  springs  from 
outward  condition  and  events,  or  from 
causes  independent  of  the  will.  The 
latter,  that  is,  moral  evil,  belongs  to 
character  and  conduct,  and  is  commonly 
expressed  by  the  words  sin,  vice,  trans- 
gression of  the  rule  of  right.  Now  1 
say  that  there  is  no  man,  unless  he  be 
singularly  hardened  and  an  exception  to 
his  race,  who,  if  these  two  classes  or  di- 
visions of  evil  should  be  clearly  and  fully 
presented  him  in  moments  of  calm  and  de- 
liberate thinking,  would  not  feel,  through 
the  very  constitution  of  his  mind,  that 
sin  or  vice  is  worse  and  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  pain.  I  am  willing  to  take 
from  among  you  the  individual  who  has 
studied  least  the  great  questions  of  mo- 
rality and  religion,  whose  mind  has  erown 
up  with  least  discipline.  If  I  place  before 
such  a  hearer  two  examples  in  strong 
contrast,  one  of  a  man  gaining  ereat 
property  by  an  atrocious  crime,  and  an- 
other exposing  himself  to  great  suffering 
through  a  resolute  purpose  of  duty,  wiU 
he  not  tell  me  at  once,  from  a  deep 
moral  sentiment  which  leaves  not  a 
doubt  on  his  mind,  that  the  last  has 
chosen  the  better  part,  that  he  is  more  to 
be  envied  than  the  first }  On  these  great 
questions.  What  is  the  chief  good  }  and 
What  the  chief  evil  ?  we  are  instructed 
by  our  own  nature.  An  inward  voice  has 
told  men,  even  in  heathen  countries,  that 
excellence  of  character  is  the  supreme 
good,  and  that  baseness  of  soul  and  of 
action  involves  something  worse  than 
suffering.    We  have  all  S  us,  at  some 
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or  which 
mprincipled  acti%^uy  made 
blank*  in  our  existence  ? 
.  :.iLJse  in  which  we  suffered 
iTue  to  conscience^  in  which 
ourselves  lor  duty,  and  sacri- 
CAS  through  unwavering  rec- 
tilvde?  In  these  "momenta  of  calm 
fcooOectioQ^  do  not  the  very  transgres- 
•ms  mt  which  perhaps  we  once  mocked* 
itt)  wlildi  promifted  unmixed  joy,  recur 


poM  ol  llle«  had  th  ?  same  conviction  ; 
iod  these  have  been  the  periods  when 
dlt  mifui  has  been  healthiest,  clearest, 
tin^  perturbed  by  passion*  Is  there 
wf  one  here  who  docs  npt  feel  that 
ftat  the  chvine  faculty  of  conscience 
ojotv^  3S  right  haa  stronger  claims 
ipOB  bim  than  what  is  recommended  as 
oKtrhr  agreeable  or  advantageous  ;  that 
b^  IS  sontethiog  more  sacred  than  in- 
toeal  ar  pleasure  ;  that  virtue  is  a  good 
oiaT,    "  kr  than  gratification  ;  that 

criiri'  thing  worse  than  outward 

low/  v>  ita;  means  the  admiration  with 
■lidi  we  follow  the  conscientious  and 
Motencstcd  man.  and  which  grows 
Itroiig  tn  proportion  to  his  sacrifices  to 
ddyf  Is  it  not  the  testimony  of  our 
•lioit  M>iiU  to  the  truth  and  greatness 
a<  the  good  he  has  chosen?  What 
nsuis  the  feeling  of  abhorrence,  which 
le  cmjtot  repress  if  we  would,  towards 
\  who,  by  abusing  confidence,  Iram- 
j  on  weakness,  or  hardening  himself 
fist  the  appeals  of  mercy,  has  grown 
i&i  or  gnfat  ?  Do  we  think  that  such  a 
wok  has  made  a  good  bargain  in  barter- 
Q^  priiiciple  for  wealth  t  I  s  )>rosperous 
fwHtne  a  balance  for  vice  ?  In  our  de- 
moments^  is  there  not  a  voice 
I  pronouiice^  his  craft  folly,  and  his 
«  raiser)  ? 
And,  to  come  nearer  home,  what  con- 
Is  H  which  springs  up  most 
asly  \\\  our  more  reflecting 
ftta«  when  we  look  back  without 
Ofi  our  own  lives  ?  Can  vice 
that  calm  look?  Is  there  a  sin- 
fie  «rroti$  act  which  we  wovild  not  then 
ffjokse  to  expunge  from  the  unalteraUle 
iMOflis  of  our  deeds  ?  Do  we  ever 
oogf^ulate  our&elves  on  having  de-  ^ 
ipned  the  iuward  monitor,  or  revolted  * 
aplflst  God  ?  To  what  portions  of  our 
Mllpri  do  we  return  most  joyfully  ? 
Anc  lh«y  those  in  which  we  gaint^d  the 
VDridud  lost  the  soul,  in  which  temp- 
Ottiao  mastered  our  principles,  which 
levity  and  sloth  made  a  blank,  or 


to  awaken  shame  and  remorse  ?  And 
do  not  shame  and  remorse  involve  a  con- 
sciousness that  we  have  sunk  beneath 
our  proper  good  ?  that  our  highest  nat- 
ure, what  constitutes  our  true  self,  has 
been  sacrificed  to  tow  interests  and 
pursuits  ?  1  make  these  appeals  con- 
fide ntly«  I  think  my  questions  can 
receive  but  one  answer.  Now,  these 
convictions  and  emotions  with  which  we 
witness  moral  evil  in  others,  or  recollect 
it  in  ourselves  ;  these  feelings  towards 
guilt,  which  mere  pain  and  suffering 
never  excite,  and  which  manifest  them- 
selves with  more  or  less  distinctness  in 
all  nations  and  all  stages  of  society ; 
these  inward  attestations  that  sm« 
wrong-doing,  is  a  peculiar  evil,  for 
which  no  outward  good  can  give  ade- 
quate compensation,  —  surely  these  de- 
serve to  be  regarded  as  the  voice  of 
nature,  the  voice  of  God.  They  are 
accompanied  with  a  peculiar  conscious- 
ness of  truth.  They  are  felt  to  be  our 
ornament  and  defence.  Thus,  our  nat- 
ure teaches  the  doctrine  of  Christianity, 
that  sin,  or  moral  evil,  ought  of  all  evils 
to  inspire  most  abhorrence  and  fear. 

Our  first  argument  has  been  drawn 
from  sentiment,  from  deep  and  almost 
itistinctive  feeling,  from  the  hand- writ- 
ing of  the  Creator  on  the  souL  Our 
next  may  be  drawn  from  experience. 
We  have  said  that  even  when  sin  or 
wrongdoing  is  prosperous,  and  duty 
brings  suffering,  we  feel  that  the  suffer- 
ing is  a  less  evil  than  sin.  I  now  add, 
in  the  second  place,  that  sin,  though  it 
sometimes  prospers^  and  never  meets 
its  full  retribution  on  earth,  yet,  on  the 
whole,  produces  more  present  suffering 
than  all  things  else  ;  so  that  experience 
warns  us  against  sin  or  wrong-doing  as 
the  chief  evil  we  can  incur.  Whence 
come  the  sorest  diseases  and  acutest 
bodily  pains  ?  Come  they  not  from  the 
lusts  warring  in  our  members,  from 
criminal  excess  ?  What  chiefly  gen- 
erates poverty  and  its  worst  suffer* 
ings  ?  Is  it  not  to  evils  of  character, 
to  the  want  of  self-denying  virtue,  that 
we  must  ascribe  chiefly  the  e^ils  of  our 
outward  condition  ?  The  pages  of  his- 
tory, how  is  it  that  they  are  so  dark  and 
sad?  Is  it  not  that  they  are  stained 
with  crime  ?  If  we  penetrate  into  pri- 
vate life,  what  spreads  most  misery 
through  our  homes  ?  Is  it  sickness,  or 
selfishness  ?    Is  it  waiit  oi  omVnn^x^  c«im- 
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forts,  or  want  of  inward  discipline,  of 
the  spirit  of  love  ?  What  more  do  we 
need  to  brine^  back  Eden's  happiness 
than  Eden's  stnlessness  ?  How  light  a 
burden  would  be  life's  necessary  ills 
were  they  not  aided  by  the  crushing 
weight  oi  our  own  ana  others'  faults 
and  crimes  ?  How  fast  would  human 
woe  vanish  were  human  selfishness, 
sensuality,  injustice,  pride,  impiety,  to 
yield  to  the  pure  and  benign  influences 
of  Christian  truth  ?  How  many  of  us 
know  that  the  sharpest  pains  we  have 
ever  suffered  have  been  the  wounds  of 
pride,  the  paroxysms  of  passion,  the 
stings  of  remorse ;  and  where  this  is 
not  the  case,  who  of  us,  if  he  were  to 
know  his  own  soul,  would  not  see  that 
the  daily  restlessness  of  life,  the  wear- 
ing uneasiness  of  the  mind,  which,  as  a 
whole,  brings  more  suffering  than  acute 
pains,  is  altogether  the  result  of  undis- 
ciplined passions,  of  neglect  or  dis- 
obedience of  God  ?  Our  discontents 
and  anxieties  have  their  origin  in  moral 
evil.  The  lines  of  suffering  on  almost 
every  human  countenance  have  been 
deepened,  if  not  traced  there,  by  un- 
faithfulness to  conscience,  by  depart- 
ures from  duty.  To  do  wrong  is  the 
surest  way  to  bring  suffering  ;  no  wrong 
deed  ever  failed  to  bring  it.  Those  sins 
which  are  followed  by  no  palpable  pain 
are  yet  terribly  avenged  even  in  this 
life.  They  abridge  our  capacity  of  hap- 
piness, impair  our  relish  for  innocent 
pleasure,  and  increase  our  sensibility  to 
suffering.  They  spoil  us  of  the  armor 
of  a  pure  conscience  and  of  trust  in 
God,  without  which  we  are  naked  amidst 
hosts  of  foes,  and  are  vulnerable  by  all 
the  changes  of  life.  Thus,  to  do  wrong 
is  to  inflict  the  surest  injury  on  our  own 
peace.  No  enemy  can  do  us  equal 
Harm  with  what  we  do  ourselves  when- 
ever or  however  we  violate  any  moral 
or  religious  obligation. 

I  have  time  but  for  one  more  view  of 
moral  evil  or  sin,  showing  that  it  is  truly 
the  greatest  evil.  It  is  this.  The  mis- 
cries  of  disobedience  to  conscience  and 
God  are  not  exhausted  in  this  life.  Sin 
deserves,  calls  for,  and  will  bring  down 
future,  greater  misery.  This  Christian- 
ity teaches,  and  this  nature  teaches. 
Retribution  is  not  a  new  doctrine  brought 
by  Christ  into  the  world.  Though  dark- 
ened and  corrupted,  it  was  spread  every- 
where before  he  came.     It  carried  alarm 


to  rude  nations.,  which  nothing  on  earth 
could  terrify.  It  mixed  with  all  the 
false  religions  of  antiquity,  and  it  finds 
a  response  now  in  every  mind  not  per- 
verted by  sophistry.  That  we  shall 
carry  witn  us  into  tne  future  world  our 
present  minds,  and  that  a  character 
formed  in  opposition  to  our  highest  fac- 
ulties and  to  the  will  of  God  will  pro- 
duce suffering  in  our  future  being, — 
these  are  truths,  in  which  revelation, 
reason,  and  conscience  remarkably  con- 
spire. 

I  know,  indeed,  that  this  doctrine  is 
sometimes  questioned.  It  is  maintained 
by  some  among  us  that  punishment  is 
confined  to  the  present  state;  that  in 
changing  worlds  we  shall  change  our 
characters  ;  that  moral  evil  is  to  be 
buried  with  the  body  in  the  grave.  As 
this  opinion  spreads  industnously,  and 
as  it  tends  to  diminish  the  dread  of  sin, 
it  deserves  some  notice.  To  my  mind, 
a  more  irrational  doctrine  was  never 
broached.  In  the  first  place,  it  con- 
tradicts all  our  experience  of  the  nature 
and  laws  of  the  mind.  There  is  nothing 
more  striking  in  the  mind  than  the  con- 
nection of  its  successive  states.  Our 
present  knowledge,  thoughts,  feelings, 
characters,  are  the  results  of  former  im- 
pressions, passions,  and  pursuits.  We 
are  this  moment  what  the  past  has  made 
us:  and  to  suppose  that  at  death  the 
influences  of  our  whole  past  course  are 
to  cease  on  our  minds,  and  that  a  char- 
acter is  to  spring  up  altogether  at  war 
with  what  has  preceded  it,  is  to  suppose 
the  most  important  law  or  principle  of 
the  mind  to  be  violated,  is  to  destroy  all 
analogy  between  the  present  and  fut- 
ure, and  to  substitute  tor  experience  the 
wildest  dreams  of  fancy.  In  truth,  such 
a  sudden  revolution  in  the  character  as 
is  here  supposed  seems  to  destroy  a 
man's  identity.  The  individual  thus 
transformed  can  hardly  seem  to  himself 
or  to  others  the  same  being.  It  is 
equivalent  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
soul. 

Let  me  next  ask,  what  fact  can  be 
adduced  in  proof  or  illustration  of  the 
power  ascribed  to  death  of  changing 
and  purifying  the  mind  ?  What  is  death 7 
It  is  the  dissolution  of  certain  limbs  and 
organs  by  which  the  soul  now  acts.  But 
these,  however  closely  connected  with 
the  mind,  are  entirely  distinct  from  its 
powers,  from  thought  and  will,  from 
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Dce  anrl  ifFrrrtnn.     Why  should 
Ttleli&l  i^row  1  the  dissoluiion 

Id  the  first'  Ul  the  mind  put 

OQi  ictcr  by  lading  aside  the 

pots  cnts  through  which  it  now 

operates?  Al  death,  the  hands,  the 
te,  the  eye,  and  the  ear  perish.  But 
'  ish  during  life  ;  and  does 
i;::e  with  them?  It  is  true 
\kx  AuimaJ  appetites  are  weakened 
!>me times  destroyed  by  the  decay 
bcxiily  organs  on  which  they  de- 
1  pcad.  But  our  deeper  principles  of  ac- 
tion.  and  the  moral  complexion  of  the 
mind,  ane  not  therefore  reversed.  It 
h;ippenj»  that  the  sensualist,  hro* 
T\  by  disease  which  excess  has 
comes  to  loathe  the  luxuries  to 
he  waj*  once  enslaved  ;  but  do  his 
his  low  habits  of  thought, 
Ty  to  t^od,  decline  and 
IS  animal  desires  ?  Lop 
criminal's  hands  ;  does  the  dis- 
Dfttiofi  to  do  mischief  vanish  with  them  ? 
I  tJic  feet  mortify,  do  we  see  a  cor- 
iing  mortiricaiion  of  the  will  to 
ay  r  The  loss  of  sight  or  hearing 
artiai  death  :  but  is  a  single  vice 
from  the  mind,  or  one  of  ks 
[  ptussions  palsied,  by  this  destruc- 
f  Its  chief  corporeal  instrument'*  ? 
Again  ;  the  idea  that  by  dying  or 
diiflging  worlds  a  man  may  be  made 
beOer  or  virtuous,  shows  an  ignorance 
altbe  mtiir-'  r*f  moral  goodness  or  virtue. 
This  '  >  free  beings  ;  it  supposes 

A  man  cannot  be  made 
\  as  an  in5trument  may  be  put  in 
a  foreign  hand,  by  an  outward 
'  Virtue  is  that  to  which  the  man 
elX  contributes.  It  is  the  fruit  of 
cxerttofi.  It  supposes  conquest  of  temp- 
tuioQ^  It  cannot  be  given  from  abroad 
to  00c  who  has  wasted  life  or  steeped 
htnueir  in  crime.  To  suppose  moral 
podDCSs  breathed  from  abroad  into  the 
grikf  mlod,  just  as  health  may  be  im- 
ported to  a  sick  body,  is  to  overlook  the 
€ttinction  between  corporeal  and  intel- 
lectual natures,  and  to  degrade  a  free 
beiag  into  a  machine. 

t  will  only  add  that  to  .suppose  no 
CQQEi^ction  to  exist  between  the  present 
md  the  future  character,  is  to  take  away 
tm  osc  of  the  present  state.  Why  are 
WB  ^loed  in  a  state  of  discipline,  ex- 
10  temptation,  encompassed  with 
1^  if,  without  discipline,  and  by 
a  lovcfe^n  act  of  omnipotence,  we  are 


all  of  us,  be  our  present  characters  what 
they  may,  soon  and  suddenly  to  be  made 
perfect  in  virtue  and  perfect  in  happi- 
ness ? 

Let  us  not  listen  for  a  moment  to  a 
doctrine  so  irrational  as  that  our  present 
characters  do  not  follow  us  into  a  future 
world.  If  we  are  to  live  again,  let  us 
settle  it  as  a  sure  fact,  that  we  shall 
carry  with  us  our  present  minds,  such 
as  we  now  make  them ;  that  we  shall 
reap  good  or  ill  according  to  their  im- 
provement or  corruption  ;  and^  of  con- 
sequence,  that  every  act  which  affects 
character  will  reach  in  its  influence  be- 
yond the  grave,  and  have  a  bearing  on 
our  future  weal  or  woe.  We  are  now 
framing  our  future  lot.  He  who  does  a 
bad  deed  says,  more  strongly  than  words 
can  utter,  ''  1  cast  away  a  portion  of 
future  good,  1  resolve  oh  future  pain.'' 

I  proceed  now  to  an  important  and 
solemn  remark  in  illustration  of  the  evil 
of  sin.  It  is  plainly  implied  in  Scripture 
that  we  shall  suffer  much  more  from  sin. 
evil  tempers,  irreligion,  in  the  future 
world  than  we  suffer  here.  This  is  one 
main  distinction  between  the  two  states. 
In  the  present  world  sin  does  indeed 
bring  with  it  many  pains^  but  not  full  or 
exact  retribution,  and  sometimes  it  seems 
crowned  with  prosperity;  and  the  cause 
of  this  is  obvious.  The  present  world 
is  a  state  for  the  formation  of  character. 
It  is  tneant  to  be  a  state  of  trial,  where 
we  are  to  act  freely,  to  have  opportuni- 
ties of  wrong  as  well  as  right  action,  and 
to  become  virtuous  amidst  temptation. 
Now  such  a  purpose  requires  that  sin, 
or  wrong-doing,  should  not  regularly  and 
infallibly  produce  its  full  and  immediate 
punishment  For  suppose,  my  hearers^ 
that  at  the  very  instant  of  a  bad  purpose 
or  a  bad  deed  a  sore  and  awful  penalty 
were  unfailingly  to  light  upon  you :  would 
this  be  consistent  with  trial?  would  you 
have  moral  freedom  ?  would  you  not  live 
under  compulsion  ^  Who  would  do 
wrong  if  judtjment  were  to  come  like 
lightning  after  every  evil  deed  ?  In 
such  a  world  fear  would  suspend  our 
liberty  and  supersede  conscience.  Ac- 
cordingly sin,  though,  as  we  have  seen, 
it  produces  great  misery,  is  still  left  to 
compass  many  of  its  objects,  often  to 
prosper,  often  to  be  gain-  Vice,  bad  as 
It  is,  has  often  many  pleasures  in  its 
train.  The  worst  men  partake,  equally 
with  the  good,  the  light  oi  tVv^  iuiv,  \\\t 
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rain,  the  harvest,  the  accommodations 
and  improvements  of  civilized  life,  and 
sometimes  accumulate  more  largely  out- 
ward goods.  And  thus  sin  has  its  pleas- 
ures, and  escapes  many  of  its  natural 
and  proper  fruits.  We  live  in  a  world 
where,  it  we  please^  we  may  forget  our- 
selves, may  delude  ourselves,  may  in- 
toxicate our  minds  with  false  hopes,  and 
may  find  for  a  time  a  deceitful  joy  in  an 
c\'il  course.  In  this  respect  the  future 
will  differ  from  the  present  world.  After 
death,  character  will  produce  its  full 
effect  According  to  the  Scriptures,  the 
color  of  our  future  existence  will  be 
wholly  determined  by  the  habits  and 
principles  which  we  carry  into  it.  The 
circumstances  which  in  this  life  prevent 
vice»  sin,  wrong -doing,  from  inflicting 
pain,  wJU  not  operate  hereafter.  There 
the  evil  mind  will  be  exposed  to  its  own 
terrible  agency,  and  nothing,  nothing 
will  interfere  betAveen  the  transgressor 
and  his  own  awakened  conscience.  I 
ask  you  to  pause  and  weigh  this  dis- 
tinction between  the  present  and  future. 
In  the  present  Jile  we  have,  ai*  1  have 
said,  the  means  of  escaping,  amusing, 
and  forgetting  ourselves.  Once  in  the 
course  of  every  dailv  revolution  of  the 
sun  we  all  of  us  find  refuge,  and  many 
a  long  refuge,  in  sleep  ;  and  he  who  has 
lived  without  God,  and  in  violation  of 
his  duty,  hears  not  for  hours  a  whisper 
of  the  monitor  within.  But  sleep  is  a 
function  of  our  present  animal  frame, 
and  let  not  the  transgressor  anticipate 
this  boon  in  the  world  of  retribution 
before  him.  It  may  be,  and  he  has 
reason  to  fear,  that  in  that  state  repose 
will  not  weigh  down  his  eyelids,  that 
conscience  will  not  slumber  tliere,  that 
night  and  day  the  same  reproaching 
voice  is  to  cr\'  within,  that  unrepentcd 
sin  will  fasten  wnth  unrelaxing  grasp  on 
the  ever- waking  soul.  What  an  im- 
mense chan2:e  in  condition  would  the 
removal  of  this  single  alleviation  of  suf- 
fering produce  1 

Again  ;  in  the  present  state,  how  many 
pleasant  sights,  scenes,  voices,  motions, 
draw  us  from  ourselves ;  and  he  who  h.is 
done  wrong,  how  easily  may  he  forget 
it,  perhaps  mock  at  it,  under  the  bright 
light  of  this  sun,  on  this  fair  earth,  at 
the  table  of  luxury,  and  amidst  cheer- 
ful associates.  In  the  state  of  retribu- 
tion he  who  has  abused  the  present 
state  wiU  find  no  such  means  of  escap- 


ing  the  wages  of  sin.    The  precise 

in  which  such  a  man  is  to  exist  hei 
after  I  know  not  But  I  know  that 
will  offer  nothing  to  amuse  him,  to  di 
si  pate  thought,  to  turn  him  away 
himself;  nothing  to  which  he  can  fly 
for  refuge  from  the  inward  penalties  of 
transgression. 

In  the  present  life,  I  have  said,  the 
outward  creation,  bv  its  interesting  ob- 
jects, draws  the  evil  man  from  himself. 
It  seems  to  me  prol>able  that,  in  the 
future,  the  whole  creation  will  throngli 
sin  be  turned  into  a  source  of  suffering, 
and  will  perpetually  throw  back  the  evil 
mind  on  its  own  transgressions.  I  can 
briefly  state  the  reflections  which  lead  to 
this  anticipation.  The  Scriptures  stroi 
ly  imply,  if  not  positively  teach,  that 
the  future  life  we  shall  exist  in  com 
tion  with  some  material  frame  ;  and 
doctrine  is  sustained  bv  reason;  Cor 
can  hardly  be  thought  tnat,  in  a  creai 
which  is  marked  by  gradual  change 
progress,  we  should  make  at  once 
migTily  transition  from  our  present  »1 
into  a  purely  spiritual  or  unembodi 
existence.  Now,  in  the  present  state, 
we  find  that  the  mind  has  an  immeni 
power  over  the  body,  and  when  dij 
cased,  often  communicates  disease 
its  sympathizing  companion.  1  belie* 
that,  in  the  future  state,  the  mind  w: 
have  this  power  of  conforming  its  out- 
ward frame  to  itself  incompanibiy  more 
than  here.  We  must  never  forget  that 
in  that  world  mind  or  character  is  to 
exert  an  all-powerful  sway  :  and,  accord- 
ingly, it  is  rational  to  believe  that  the 
corrupt  and  deformed  mind,  which  wants 
moral  goodness,  or  a  spirit  of  concord 
with  God  and  with  the  universe,  wiD 
create  for  itself,  as  its  fit  dwelling,  a 
deformed  body,  which  will  also  want 
concord  or  harmony  with  all  things 
around  it  Suppose  this  to  exist,  and 
the  whole  creation  which  now  amuses 
may  become  an  instrument  of  suffering, 
fixing  the  soul  with  a  more  harrowing 
consciousness  on  itself.  You  know  that 
even  now,  in  consequence  of  certain 
derangements  of  the  nervous  system, 
the  beautiful  light  gives  acute  pain,  and 
sounds  which  once  delighted  us  be- 
come shrill  and  distressing.  How 
this  excessive  irritableness  of  the 
has  its  origin  in  moral  disorders 
haps  few  of  us  suspect  I  appreb^ 
inaeed,  that  we  should  be  all  ancu 
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were  we  to  learn  to  what  extent  the  body 
ts  continually  incapacitated  for  enjoy- 
ment, and  made  susceptible  of'simer- 
mE.  by  sins  of  the  heart  and  life.  That 
delicate  part  of  our  organization  on  which 
sensibility*  pain,  and  pleasure  depend, 
is,  I  believe,  peculiarly  alive  to  the  touch 
of  moral  evil.  How  easily,  then,  may  the 
r  mind   hereafter  frame  the  future  body 

^K  according  to  itself,  so  that,  in  proportion 
^P  to  its  vice,  it  will  receive,  through  its 
f  organs  and  senses,  impressions  of  gjloom 

which  it  will  feel  to  be  the  natural  pro- 

Pductions  of  its  own  depravity,  and  which 
will  in  this  way  give  a  terrible  energy  to 
conscience  I  For  myself,  I  see  no  heed 
of  a  local  hell  for  the  sinner  after  death. 

I  When  I  reflect  how,  in  the  present  world, 
a  guilty  mind  has  power  to  deform  the 
countenance,  to  undermine  health,  to 
poison  pleasure,  to  darken  the  fairest 
scenes  of  nature,  to  turn  prosperity  into 
a  curse,  I  can  easily  understand  how,  in 
the  world  to  come,  sin,  working  wthout 
obstruction  according  to  its  own  nature, 
should  spread  the  gloom  of  a  dungeon 
over  the  whole  creation,  and  wherever  it 
j^es  should  turn  the  universe  into  a  hell 
In  these  remarks  I  presume  not  to  be 
the  prophet  of  the  future  world.     I  only 

■  wish  you  to  feel  how  terribly  sin  is  here- 
after to  work  its  own  misery,  and  how 
false  and  dangerous  it  is  to  argue  from 
your  present  power  of  escaping  its  con- 
sequences, that  you  may  escape  them  in 
the  life  to  come.     Let  each  of  us  be 

I  assured  that  by  abusing  this  world  we 
shall  not  earn  a  better.  The  Scriptures 
announce  a  state  of  more  exact  and  rig- 
orous retribution  than  the  present  Let 
this  truth  sink  into  our  hearts.  It  shows 
MS,  what  I  have  aimed  to  establish,  that 
to  do  wrong  is  to  incur  the  greatest  of 
calamities,  that  sin  is  the  chief  of  evils. 
May  I  not  say  that  nothing  else  deserves 
the  name  ?  No  other  evil  will  follow  us 
beyond  the  grave.      Poverty,   disease, 


the  world's  scorn,  the  pain  of  bereaved 
affection,  these  cease  at  the  grave.  The 
purified  spirit  lays  down  there  every 
burden.  One  and  only  one  evil  can  be 
carried  from  this  worlcf  to  the  next,  and 
that  is  the  evil  within  us,  moral  evil^ 
guilty  crime,  un governed  passion,  the 
tlepraved  mind,  the  memory  of  a  wasted 
or  ill-spent  life,  the  character  which  has 
grown  up  under  neglect  of  God*s  voice 
in  the  soul  and  in  his  word.  This,  this 
will  go  with  us,  to  stamp  itself  on  our 
future  frames,  to  darken  our  future 
being,  to  separate  us  like  an  Impassable 
gulf  from  our  Creator  and  from  pure 
and  happy  beings,  to  be  as  a  consuming 
fire  and  an  undying  worm. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  pains  and  pen- 
alties of  moral  evil,  or  of  wrong-doing, 
in  the  world  to  come*  How  long  they 
will  endure,  I  know  not.  Whether  they 
will  issue  in  the  reformation  and  hap- 
piness of  the  sufferer,  or  wil!  terminate 
in  the  extinction  of  his  conscious  being, 
is  a  question  on  which  Scripture  throws 
no  clear  light.  Plausible  arguments  may 
be  adduced  in  support  of  both  these 
doctrines.  On  this  and  on  other  points 
revelation  aims  not  to  give  precise  infor- 
mation, but  to  fix  in  us  a  deep  impres- 
sion that  great  suffering  awaits  a  dis- 
obedient, wasted,  immoral,  rrreligtous 
life.  To  fasten  this  impression,  to  make 
it  a  deliberate  and  practical  conviction, 
is  more  needful  than  to  ascertain  the 
mode  or  duration  of  future  suffering. 
May  the  views  this  day  given  lead  us  *3l 
to  self-communion  and  to  new  energy, 
watchfulness,  and  prayer  against  our 
sins !  May  they  teach  us  that  to  do 
wrong,  to  neglect  or  violate  any  known 
duty,  is  of  ^1  evils  the  most  fearful ! 
Let  every  act,  or  feeling,  or  motive. 
which  bears  the  brand  of  guilt,  seem  to 
us  more  terrible  than  the  worst  calam- 
ities of  life.  Let  us  dread  it  more  than 
the  agonies  of  the  most  painful  death. 
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1  Timothy  \.  to:  "  Our  Sa%'io«r  Jesus  Qimt,  who 
htth  abolished  deaths  and  hatk  brought  life  and  im- 
iDoitdUty  to  light  through  the  Go^pel^ ' 

Immortality  is  the  glorious  discov- 
ery of  Christianity,  I  say  discovery, 
not  because  a  future  life  was  wholly  un- 
known before  Christ,  but  because  it  was 
so  revealed  by  him  as  to  become  to  a 
considerable  extent  a  new  doctrine.  Be- 
fore Christ,  immortality  was  a  conject- 
ure or  a  vague  hope.  Jesus,  by  his 
teachinj;^  and  resuiTcction,  lias  made  it 
a   certainty.      Again^   before    Christ,   a 

i  future  life  lent  little  aid  to  virtue.  It 
was  seized  upon  by  the  imagination  and 

\  passions,  and  so  perverted  by  them  as 

I  often  to  minister  to  vice.  In  Chris- 
tianity this  doctrine  is  wholly  turned  to 
a  moral  use  \  and  the  future  is  revealed 

I  only  to  give  motives,  resolution,  force, 

*  to  self-conflict  and  to  a  holy  life. 

My  aim  in  this  discourse  is  to  strength- 

.  en,  if  I  may,  your  conviction  of  immor- 
tality; and  I  have  thought  that  1  may 
do  tnis  by  showing  that  this  great  truth 
is  also  a  dictate  olnature  i  that  reason, 
though   unable  to  establish  it,  yet  ac- 

'  cords  with  and  adopts  it ;  that  it  is 
written  alike  in  God's  word  and  in  the 
soul.  It  is  plainly  rational  to  expect 
that,  if  man  was  made  for  immortality, 
the  marks  of  this  destination  wili  be 
found  m  his  very  constitution,  and  that 
these  marks  will  grow  stronger  In  pro- 
portion to  the  unfolding  of  his  faculties. 
1  would  show  that  this  expectation  proves 
just,  that  the  teaching  of  revelation  in 
regard  to  a  future  life  finds  a  strong 
response  in  our  own  nature. 

This  topic  is  the  more  important  be- 
cause to  some  men  there  seem  to  be 
appearances  in  nature  unfavorable  to 
immortality.  To  many,  the  constant 
operation  of  decay  in  all  the  works  of 
creation,  the  dissolution  of  all  the  fonin 
of  animal  and  vegetable  nature,  gives  a 
feeling  as  if  destrtjction  were  the  law  to 
which  we  and  all  beings  are  subjected. 

It  has  often  been  said  by  the  sceptic, 
thai  the  races  or  classes  of  being  are 
alone  perpetual,  that  all  the  individuals 


which   compose   them  are   doomed 
perish.     Now  I  affirm  tliat  the  more  „, 
know  of  the  mind,  the  more  we  sec  rea- 
son to  distinguish  it  from  the   anl 
and   vegetable   races   which   grow 
decay  around  us;  and  that  in  its 
nature  we  sec  reason  for  exempting' 
from  the  universal  law  of  destruct^ 
To  this  point  1  now  ask  your  attentii 

When  we  look  round  us  on  the  ea 
we  do  indeed  see  every  thing  changii 
decaying,  passing  away ;  and  so  inch'i 
are  we  to  reason  from  analogy  or  resem- 
blance, that  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
dissolution  of  all  the  organized  forms  of 
matter  should  seem  to  us  to  announce 
our  own  destruction.  But  we  overlook 
the  distinctions  between  matter  and 
mind  ;  and  these  are  so  immense  as  to 
justify  the  directly  opposite  conclusion. 
Let  me  point  out  some  of  these  disti 
tions. 

I.  When  we  look  at  the  origant: 
productions  of  nature,  we  see  that  they 
require  only  a  limited  time,  and  mast 
of  them  a  very  short  time,  to  reach 
their  perfection  and  accomplish  their 
end.  Take,  for  example,  thai  noble 
production,  a  tree.  Having  reached  a 
certain  height  and  borne  leaves,  '~ 

and  fruit,  it  has  nothing  more 
lis  powers  are  fully  developed:  J 
no  hidden  capacities,  of  which  its  buds 
and  fruit  are  only  the  beginnings  and 
pledges.  Its  design  Is  lultillea;  the 
principle  of  life  within  it  can  effect  do 
more.  Not  so  the  mind.  We  can  never 
say  of  this,  as  of  the  full-grown  tree  in 
autumn.  It  has  answered  its  end,  it  has 
done  its  work,  its  capacity  is  exhausH 
On  the  contrary,  the  nature,  po' 
desires,  and  puq>oses  of  the  mind 
all  undefined.  We  never  feel,  when  a 
great  intellect  has  risen  to  an  original 
thought  or  a  vast  discovery,  that  it  has 
now  accomplished  its  whole  purpose, 
reached  its  bound,  and  can  yield  no 
other  or  higher  fruits.  On  the  contrary. 
our  conviction  of  its  resources  is  en- 
larged ;  we  discern  more  of  its  affinity 
to  the  inexhaustible  intelligence  of  its 
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lo  every  step  of  its  process 
•t  iBce  a  ficw  impulse  gained,  ana  the 
filedge   ol    nobler    acquirements.      So» 
wlitii  a  piire   and    resolute    mind    has 
nuie  tome  great  sacrifice  to  truth  and 
ihitY.  has  manifested  its  attachment  to 
Goa  and  man  in  singular  trials .  we  do 
not  (c«l  ai»  if  the  whole  energy  of  virtu- 
ous prtncrpte  were  now  put  rorih.  as  if 
tibe  measare  of   excellence  were  filled, 
as    tf    the    matures t   fruits    were    now 
borne*    a^  '    ^        <"forth    the  soul  could 
oaly  Tt\>  Wc  feel  on  the  con- 

»"— '    •  i.ii    ......^   by  illustrious  efforts 

•cs  instead  of  wasting  its  life  ; 
...^  mind,  by  perseverance  in  well- 
doing* iasteidof  sinkin*^  into  a  mechan- 
kal  tunetiess,  is  able  to  conceive  of 
holier  duties,  is  armed  (or  a  nobler 
dving;  and  grows  more  efficient  in 
dhinty.  The  mind,  by  ^otni^  forwarti, 
does  not  reach  insurniountable  prison- 
villi,  but  learns  more  and  more  the 
boondleasnc^  nf  its  powers,  and  of  the 
nmi^  for  which  it  was  created^ 

Let  me  place  this  topic  in  another 
Ik^^HL,  which  may  show  even  more 
iMiigly  the  contrast  of  the  mind  with 
die  aotilest  productions  of  matter.  My 
OKanlng  may  best  be  conveye<:l  by  re- 
««rtiii^  to  the  tree.  We  consider  the 
lic«  i»  having  answered  its  highest 
Mrpose  when  it  yields  a  particular 
wmL  Wc  judge  of^  its  perfection  by  a 
fiamdL  positive,  detinite  product.  The 
iMftd,  however,  in  proportion  to  its  im- 
fwotmneol  becomes  conscious  that  its 
pertection  consists  not  in  fixed,  pre- 
•cribcd  effects,  not  in  exact  and  defined 
flilliiuiicntfi.  but  in  an  original,  creative, 
HtCIPWflwable  energy,  which  yields  new 
pmciiictsi,  which  carries  it  into  new 
Mds  ni  thout^ht  and  new  efforts  for 
fiUloci  «r  '  '  inity.  This  truth,  in- 
MO.  is  ^  .  that  even  (he  least 

ivproired  ui^y  m^cern  it  You  all  feel 
tllBr  the  mo.<«t  perfect  mind  is  not  that 
•Wr**  ^•-■'.i'^^  in  a  prescribed  way»  which 
ItliftV  ^  according  to  prescribed 

fVfe^,  ^ :  it  which  has   a  spring  of 

adiofi  in   itself,   which  combines  anew 
koowlL*J^e     received    from    other 
^ores  its  hidden  and 
kipfien  is,  ^ni\  gives  it  forth 

"^"ih  and  bij^ber  forms.     The  perfec- 
'  the  tree,  then,  lies  in  a  precise 
product.     That  of  the  mind 
In    mo    indefinite    and    boundless 
THe  first  implies  limits.     To 


set  limits  to  the   mind  woidd   destroy 

that  original  power  in  which  its  perfec- 
tion consists.  Here,  then,  we  observe 
a  distinction  between  material  forms 
and  the  mind  ;  and  from  the  destruc* 
tion  of  the  first,  which,  as  we  see,  at- 
tain perfection  and  fultil  their  purpose 
in  a  limited  duration,  we  cannot  ar^uc 
to  the  destruction  of  the  last,  which 
jjlainly  possesses  the  capacity  of  a 
progress  without  end. 

2.  We  have  pointed  out  one  contrast 
between  the  mmd  and  material  forms. 
The  latter^  we  have  seen,  by  their  nature 
have  bounds.  The  tree,  in  a  short  timc» 
and  by  rising  and  spreading  a  short 
distance,  accomplishes  its  end.  I  now 
add  that  the  system  of  nature  to  which 
the  tree  belongs  requires  that  it  should 
stop  where  it  does.  Were  it  to  grow 
for  ever,  it  would  be  an  intimte  mis- 
chief.  A  single  plant,  endued  with  the 
principle  of  unlimited  expansion,  would 
in  the  progress  of  centuries  overshadow 
nations  and  exclude  every  other  growth^ 
would  exhaust  the  earth's' whole  fertility. 
Material  forms,  then,  must  have  narrow 
bounds,  and  their  usefulness  requires 
that  their  life  and  growth  should  often 
be  arrested  even  before  reaching  the 
limits  prescribed  by  nature.  But  the 
indetlnite  expansion  of  the  mind,  in- 
stead of  warring  with  and  counteract- 
ing the  system  of  creation,  harmonizes 
with  and  perfects  it.  One  tree,  should 
it  grow  for  ever,  would  exclude  other 
fonns  of  vegetable  life.  One  mind,  in 
proportion  to  its  expansion »  awakens 
and  in  a  sense  creates  other  minds.  It 
multiplies,  instead  of  exhausting,  the 
nutriment  which  other  understandings 
need.  A  mind,  the  more  it  has  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  life,  the  more  it 
spreads  life  and  power  around  it.  It  is 
an  ever-enlarging  source  of  thought  and 
love.  Let  me  here  add  that  the  mind, 
by  unlimited  growth,  not  only  y'«?lds  a 

freater  amount  of  good  to  other  beings, 
ut  it  produces  continually  new  form3 
of  good.  This  is  an  imp>ortant  distinc- 
tion. Were  the  tree  to  spread  indefi- 
nitelv,  it  would  abound  more  in  fruit, 
but  In  fi-uit  of  the  same  kind  ;  and,  by 
excluding  every  other  growth,  it  would 
destroy  the  variety  of  products  which 
now  contribute  to  health  and  enjoyment. 
But  the  mind  in  its  progress  is  perpetu- 
ally yielding  new  fruits,  new  forms  of 
thought    and    virtue  and  sancUl^-     U 
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always  contains  within  itself  the  germs 
[u£  higher  influences  than  it  has  ever 
rout  forth,  the  buds  of  fruits  which  it 
]  tas  never  borne.  Thus  the  vtxy  reason 
Ivhich  requires  the  limitation  of  ma- 
Iterial  forms— I  mean  the  gOfxi  of  ih*: 
I  whole  system  —  seems  to  require  the 
[unUmiteci  CTOwlh  of  mind. 
I  3,  Another  distinction  between  ma- 
fterial  forms  and  the  mind  is,  that  to  the 
[former  destruction  is  no  loss.  They 
[exist  for  others  wholly,  in  no  degree  for 
I  themselves  ;  and  others  only  can  sorrow 
for  their  fall.  The  mind,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  a  deep  interest  in  its  own  ex- 
istence. In  this  respect,  indeed,  it  is 
distinguished  from  the  animal  as  well 
as  the  vegetable.  To  the  animal,  the 
past  is  a  olank,  and  so  is  the  future. 
The  present  is  every  thing.  But  to  the 
mind  the  present  is  comparatively  noth- 
ing. Its  great  sources  of  happiness 
are  memory  and  hope.  It  has  j>ower 
over  the  past,  not  only  the  power  of 
recalling  it,  but  of  turning  to  good  all 
its  experience,  its  errors  and  sxifferirtgs 
as  well  as  its  successes.  It  has  power 
over  the  future,  not  only  the  power  of 
anticipating  it.  but  of  l>ringing  the  pres- 
ent to  bear  upon  it,  and  of  sowing  for 
it  the  seeds  of  a  golden  harvest.  To 
a  mind  capable  of  thus  connecting  it- 
self with  all  duration,  of  spreading 
itself  through  limes  past  and  to  come, 
existence  becomes  infinitely  dear,  and, 
what  is  most  worthy  of  obsen'ation,  its 
interest  in  its  own  being  increases  with 
its  progress  in  power  and  virtue.  An 
improved  mind  understands  the  great- 
ness of  its  own  nature,  and  the  worth 
of  existence,  as  these  cannot  be  under- 
stood by  the  unimproved.  The  tliought 
of  its  own  destruction  suggests  to  it  an 
extent  of  ruin  which  the  latter  cannot 
comprehend.  The  thought  of  such  fac- 
ulties as  reason,  conscience,  and  moral 
will  being  extinguished  ;  of  powers  akin 
to  the  divine  energy  being  annihilated  by 
their  Author  \  of  truth  and  virtue,  those 
images  of  God,  being  blotted  out ;  of 
progress  towards  perfection  being  bro- 
ken off  almost  at  its  beginning, — this 
is  a  thought  fitted  to  overwhelm  a  mind 
In  which  the  consciousness  of  its  own 
spiritual  nature  is  in  a  good  degree  un- 
folded. In  other  words,  the  more  the 
mind  is  true  to  itself  and  to  God,  the 
more  it  clings  lo  existence,  the  more  it 
shrinks  from  extinction  as  an  infinite 


loss.      Would    not   it*;   ^1*-*.lni<  rinn    tK. 

be  a  very  different 
structiori  of  material  ^ 

the  latter   furnish    an    anaiogy  or  pi 
\  sumption  in  support  of  the  former  ? 
I  me,  the  undoubted  fact   that  the  mti 
\  thirsts  for  continued  being  just  in 
p<:>rtion    as    it    obeys    the    will    of 
Maker,  is  a  proof,  next  to  irresistibl  ^ 
of    its  being  destined  by  him  for  Wh 
mortalit)% 

4*  Let  me  add  one  more  dt&tiiictioii 
between  the  mind  and  material  forma* 
\  return  to  the  tree.     We  speak  of 
tree   as   desiroyed.      Wc   say   that 
struction  is  the  order  of  nature,  and  soi 
say  that  man  must  not  hope  to  e: 
the  universal  law.     Now  we  deceive  01 
selves  in  this  use  of  words.     There  is 
reality  no   destruction   in   the    maici 
worm.     True,  the  tree  is  resolved 
its  elements*     But  its  elements  surviv 
and.  still  more,  they  survive  to  fultii  tl 
same   end   which    they   before    accoi 
plished.     Not  a  power  of  nature  is 
The  particles  of  the  decayed  tree 
only  left  at  liberty  to  form  new,  pcrh; 
more  beautiful  and  useful  combinatioi 
They  may  shoot  up  into  more  luxui 
foliage,  or  enter  into   the  structure 
the  highest  animals.     But  were 
perish,   there  would   be   absolu 
trievablc  destruction  :  for  mind,  i\ 
nature*  is  something  individual,  an  un- 
com pounded  essence,  which  cannot  be 
broken  into  parts,  and  enter  into  union 
with  other  minds.      I   am   myself, 
can  become  no  other  being.     My  expei 
ence»    my   history,   cannot   become 
neighbor's.  My  consciousness,  my  me: 
ory^  my  interest  in  my  past  lie.  my  aif< 
tions,  cannot  Ije  transferred,     if  in  any 
instance    1    have  withstood   temptation, 
and  through  such  resistance  ha%*e  ac- 
quired power  over  myself  and  a  claim 
to  the  approbation  of  my  fellow  bein, 
this  resistance,  this  power,  this  claii 
are  my  own  ;   \  cannot  make  them 
other  s.     1  can  give  away  mv  pro|icrti 
my  limbs  ;  but  that  which  makes 
^in  other  words,  my  consciousni 
recnilections,  my  feelings,  my  \\ 
these  can  never  oecome  parts  of 
mind.     In  the  extinction  of  a  thii 
moral  being,  who  has  gained  truth 
virtue,  there  would  be  an  absolute  di 
struction.     This  event  would  not  be 
the  setting  of  the  fmn.  which  i»  a  transi 
of  light  to  new  regions ;  but  a  quenchi 
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AA  y^  a  ruin  such  as 
t:s,  —  X  ruin  of 
_  ,-  recious  than  the 
-and  \%  not,  thcre- 
li  rram  any  of  the 
ol  the  material  world. 
awari!  that  view**  of  this  nature, 
'd  lo  sbow  U5  that  immortality  is 
Af!  the  soul  itself,  fail  to  pro 
in  from  various  causes, 
a  few  who  are  so  accus- 
ed crimes 
J  seems  to 
imic  rirst*i  ujmivc  mt-  hrutal;  and 
UltjF  bcu^.  with  a  secret  intreduiit]^*  of 
tfrne  'J'-»'—  *ions  and  capacities  of  the 
oiind  nt  to  its  perpetual  exist- 

ence. "M-n   1  mi^ht  say  that  it 

b  a  V'  iiy  which  leads  them 

Ill^i  .\\m\  exclusively  on 

■if  c  ;  just  as  it  is 

■t)  ;bts  perpetually 

tile  mts<Ttc:»  i>i  hunmn  life,  ^nA  to  see 
IiId^  but  fvil  in  the  order  of  creation 
aid  1^  *:ncc  of  God.     But,  pass- 

b^ov  .  allow  that  human  nattire 

,^.£1  crime.  But  this  does  not  de- 
my conviction  of  its  greatness  and 
'*iiy.  I  say  that  1  see  in  crime 
the  proofs  of  human  greatness  and 
^  AB  fattmortal  nature.  The  position 
extravagantf  but  it  may  be 
incd. 
you  first  to  consider  what  is 
la  crime.  Consider  in  what  it 
It  has  its  origin  in  the  no- 
pHliet])]e  that  can  belong  to  any 
J,— I  mean^  in  monil  freedom. 
There  can  be  no  crime  without  liberty 
ol  action,  without  moral  power.  Were 
Mill  a  machine,  were  he  a  mere  creat- 
are  «^'*  '>a  and  impulse,  like  the 

brute.  .  do  no  wrong,     f  t  is  only 

bccMisc  he  has  the  facultiei^  of  reason 
avd  CDns^ence,  and  a  power  over  him- 
?*/'  *  '  he  is  capable  of  contracting 
r  iS  ^eat  guilt  is  itself  a  tesii- 

jny  iA»  tire  liigh   endowments  of  the 


In  the  next  place,  let  me  ask  you  to 
cottiadcr  whence  it  is  that  man  sins.  He 
•loa  by  bebg  eicposed  to  fnir.t  iti.^n. 
Mow  nc  mat   desificn  of  n 

aiiMly  ia,  that  the  soul,  by  wir  i^ 

h.  alaookl  gain  strength^  should  make 
»«  alKwld  become  a  proper  object 
M   reward.     That  is.  man  sins 
an  eapoiittre  which  is  designed 
him  lorwafird  to  perfection ;  so 


that  the  canse  of  his  G:uilt  points  to  a 
continued  and  improved  existence. 

in  the  next  place,  I  say  that  guilt  has 
a  peculiar  con.sciousness  belongini;  to  it 
which  speaks  strongly  of  a  future  life. 
It  carries  with  it  intimations  of  retri^ 
bution.  Its  natural  associate  is  fear, 
The  connection  of  misery  with  crime  is 
anticipated  by  a  kind  of  moral  instinct ; 
and  the  very  circumstance  that  the  un- 
principled man  sometimes  escapes  pres- 
ent suffering,  suggests  more  strongly  a 
future  state,  where  this  apparent  injus- 
tice will  be  redressed,  and  where  present 
prosperity  will  become  an  aggravation  ol 
woe.  Guilt  sometimes  speaks  of  a  fut- 
ure slate  even  in  louder  and  more  solemn 
tones  than  virtue.  It  has  been  known 
to  overwhelm  the  spirit  with  terrible 
forebodings,  and  has  found  through  its 
presentiments  the  hell  which  it  feared. 
Thus  guilt  does  not  destroy,  but  corrob* 
orates,  the  proofs  contained  in  the  soul 
itself  of  its  own  future  being. 

Let  me  add  one  more  thought.  The 
sins  which  abound  in  the  world,  and 
which  are  so  often  adduced  to  chill  our 
belief  in  the  capacities  and  vast  pros- 
pects of  human  nature,  serve  to  place  in 
stronger  relief,  and  in  brighter  light*  the 
examples  of  piety  and  virtue  which  all 
must  acknowledge  are  to  be  found  among 
tlie  guilty  multiiude.  .  A  mind  which,  in 
such  a  world,  amidst  so  many  corrupting 
influences,  holds  fast  to  trutK,  duty,  and 
God,  is  a  nobler  mind  than  any  which 
could  be  formed  in  the  absence  of  such 
temjikaiion.  Thus  the  great  sinfulness 
of  the  world  makes  the  virtue  which  ex- 
ists in  it  more  glorious  ;  and  the  very 
struggles  which  the  good  man  has  to 
maintain  with  its  allurements  and  perse- 
cutions, prepare  him  for  a  brighter  re- 
ward. To  me  such  views  are  singularly 
interesting  and  encouraging.  1  delight 
to  behold  the  testimony  which  sin  itself 
furnishes  to  man's  greatness  and  im- 
mortilitv.  I  indeed  see  great  guilt  on 
earth  ;  out  I  see  it  giving  occasion  to 
great  moral  strength,  and  to  singular  de- 
votion and  virtue  in  the  good,  and  thus 
throwing  on  human  nature  a  lustre  which 
more  than  compensates  for  its  own  de- 
formity. I  do  not  shut  my  eyes  on  fhc 
guilt  of  my  race.  I  see,  in  history,  hu 
man  malignity  so  aggr<avaled,  so  unre 
lenting,  as  even  to  pursue  with  torture 
and  to  doom  to  the  most  agonizing  deaths , 
the  best  of  human  beings,    But  v(>^^Ii  V ' 
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*ec  these  beings  unmoved  by  torture  ; 
Tmeek  and  calni,  and  forgiving  in  tlieir 
|jgonies ;  superior  to  death,  and  never 
Wo  glorious  as  in  the  last  hour,  —  I  for- 

jfet  the  ^ih* which  persecutes  them,  m 
|iny  admiration  of  their  virtue.  In  iheir 
taublime  constancy,  I  see  a  testimony  to 
Tthe  worth  and  immortality  of  human  nat- 
lure  that  outweighs  the  wickedness  of 
I  which  they  seem  to  be  the  victimj* :  and 
J I  feel  an  assurance,  which  nothing  can 
[•wrest  from  me,  that  the  godlike  virtue 
[whkh  has  thus  been  driven  from  earth 
j,wiH  find  a  home,  an  everlasting  home,  in 

Its  native  heaven.  Thus  sin  itself  be- 
[>mes  a  witness  to  the  future  life  of 
nan. 

have  thus,  my  hearers,  endeavored 
I  to  show  that  our  nature,  the  more  it  is 
I  Inquired  into,  discovers  more  clearly  the 
[impress  of  immortality,  I  do  not  mean 
I  that  this  evidence  supersedes  all  other. 
I  From  its  very  nature,  it  can  only  be  un- 
Iderstooil  thorough Iv  by  improved  and 
[purified  minds.  The  proof  of  immor- 
itality,  which  is  suited  to  all  undcrstand- 
lings,  is  found  in  the  gospel,  sealed  by 
[the  blood  and  confirmed  by  the  resur- 
krection  of  Christ,  But  this.  1  think,  is 
iniade  more  impressive  by  a  demonstra- 
Ttion  of  its  harmony  with  the  teachings 
[of  nature.  To  me,  nature  and  revela- 
rtion  speak  with  one  voice  on  the  great 
[theme  of  mans  future  being.  Let  not 
[their  joint  witness  be  unheard. 
I  How  full,  how  bright,  are  the  e^i- 
Iflences  of  this  grand  truth  !  How  weak 
ure  the  common  arguments  which  ^cep- 
llicism  arrays  against  it !  To  me  there 
I  is  but  one  objection  against  immortalitv, 
I  If  objection  it  may  be  called,  and  this 
[arises  from  the  very  greatness  of  the 
Itrutli.  My  mind  sometimes  sinks  under 
[its  weight,  is  lost  in  its  immensity :  I 
Fucarcely  dare  believe  that  such  a  good 
[is  placed  within  my  reach.  When  1 
ithmk  of  myself  as  existing  through  all 
[future  ages,  as  surviving  this  earth  and 
rthat  sky,  as  exempted  from  every  imper- 
r fcction  and  error  of  my  present  being, 
las  clothed  with  an  angers  glory,  as  com- 

frehending  with  my  intellect  and  em- 
racing  in  my  affections  an  extent  of 
[creation  compared  with  which  the  earth 
lis  a  point ;  when  1  think  of  myself  as 
I  looking  on  the  outward  universe  with  an 
lurgan  of  vision  that  will  reveal  to  me  a 
'beauty  and  harmony  and  order  not  now 
imagined f  urtd  as  naving  an  access  to 


good  whicfr^ 
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the  minds  of  the  wi.se  and  good 
will  make  them  in  a  sense  my  own ; 
when  1  think  of  myself  as  forming 
friendships  with  innumerable  beings  of 
rich  and  various  intellect  and  of  the 
noblest  virtue,  as  introduced  to  the  so- 
ciety of  heaven,  as  meeting  there  dii 
great  and  excellent  of  whom  I  hai 
read  in  history,  as  joined  with 
just  made  perfect "  in  an  ever-enlargji 
ministry  of  benevolence,  as  conversii 
with  jesus  Christ  with  the  familiarity 
friendship,  and  esi>ecially  as  having'  an 
immediate  intercourse  with  God,  su< ' 
as  the  closest  intimacies  of  earth  dii 
shadow  forth  ;  when  this  thought  of 
future  being  comes  to  me,  whilst  I  ho] 
I  also  fear  ;  the  blessedness  seems 
great ;  the  consciousness  of  present 
weakness  and  unworthincss  is  alm< 
too  strong  for  hope.  But  when  in  t 
frame  of  mind  I  look  round  on  the 
tion,  and  see  there  the  marks  of  an  o( 
nipotent  goodness,  to  which  nothing 
impossible,  and  from  which  every  ihii 
may  be  hoped  ;  when  I  see  around 
the  proofs  of  an  Infinite  Father  who 
must  desire  the  perpetual  progress  of 
his  intellectual  offspring  ;  when  I  look 
next  at  the  human  mind,  and  see  what 
powers  a  few  years  have  unfolds 
discern  in  it  the  capjacity  of  cvei 
improvement :  and  especially 
look  at  Jesus,  the  conqueror  of  deal 
the  heir  of  immortality,  who  has  goi 
as  the  forerunner  of  mankind  into  the 
mansions  of  light  and  purity,  1  can 
and  do  admit  the  almost  overpowering 
thought  of  the  everlasting  life,  growth, 
felidty  of  the  human  soul. 

To  each  of  us,  my  friends,  is  this  fe- 
licity offered, — a  good  which  turns  to 
darkness  and  worth lessness  the  splen- 
dor and  excellence  of  the  most  favon 
lot  on  earth.  I  say  it  is  offered. 
cannot  be  forced  on  us ;  from  its  natureT 
it  must  be  won.  Immortal  happiness 
is  nothing  more  than  the  unfolding  of 
our  own  minds,  the  full,  bright  cxerdse 
of  our  best  powers  :  and  these  powers 
are  never  to  be  unfolded  here  or  here* 
after,  but  through  our  own  free  ex< 
tion.  To  anticipate  a  higher  existei 
whilst  we  neglect  our  own  souls,  is 
delusion  on  which  reason  frowns  no  \< 
than  revelation.  Dream  not  of  a  hea^ 
into  which  you  may  enter,  live  here 
you  may.  To  such  as  waste  the  prei 
state,  the  future  wilf  not,  cannot  bri 
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There  is  no  concord  be- 
tlicm  and  that  world  of  purity. 
A  hnunan  being  who  has  lived  without 
r»cd,  and  without  self- improvement,  can 
no  more  enjoy  heaven  than  a  moulder- 
vag  body*  lifted  from  the  tomb  and 
placed  amidst  beautiful  prospects,  can 
enjoy  the  light  through  its  decayed 
,  or  feci  the  balmy  air  which  blows 
pits  dust,  Mv  hearers,  immortality 
"[Jorious  doctrine  ;  but  not  given  us 
ecxila lion  or  amusement   Its  hap- 


piness is  to  be  realized  only  through 
our  own  struggles  with  ourselves,  only 
through  our  own  reaching  forward  to 
new  virtue  and  piety.  To  be  joined 
with  Christ  in  heaven,  we  must  be 
joined  with  him  now  in  spirit,  in  the 
conquest  of  temptation,  in  charity  and 
well-doing.  Immortality  should  begin 
here.  The  seed  is  now  to  be  sown 
which  is  to  expand  for  ever.  "  Be  not 
weary  then  in  well-doing  ;  for  in  due 
time  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not." 
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THE   FUTURE    LIFE: 

[Discourse  prgached  on  Easter  Sunday,   1 834,  after  the  Death  of  an 
Excellent  and  very  Dear  Friend, 


gmau^tt^  i.  «o:  **  He  raised  him  frodn  %Y\t  de;«d, 
Ml  tci  Ikim  4I  bit  own  nght  hand  in  the  beaventy 

This  day  is  set  apart  by  the  Chris- 
tiaa  world  to  the  commemoration  of 
Cbftsfs  resurrection.  Many  uses  may 
be  made  of  this  event,  but  it  is  par- 
tiodartir  6lted  to  confirm  the  doctrine 
of  ari  *  ^  '  :>,  and  to  turn  our  thoughts. 
d(3ir  >  towards  another  world. 

I  ahAii  cMj-.^y  it  to  give  this  direction 
10  our  minds. 

■hf»ri^  u  nne  method  in  which  Christ's 
r  nves  aid   to  our  faith   in 

ti        .       hich  is  not  often  dwelt  on, 
which  seems  to  me  worthy  of  atten- 
Our  chief  doubts  and  difficulties 
m  regard  to  that  state   spring  chiefly 
from  ihc   senses  and  the  imagination, 
'  ind   not   from   the   reason.      The   eye, 
ted  on  the  lifeless  body,  on  the  wan 
"    the   motionless   limbs.  — 
nation,  following  the  frame 
tomb,  and  representing  to 
es  of  decay  and  ruin,  arc 
t4»  mi  .liid  oppress  the   mind  with 
I dgcoq^aging    and    appalling    thoughts. 
I^setises  can  detect  in  the  pa!e  corpse 
I  trace  of  the  activity  of  that  spirit 
lately  moved  it     Geath  seems  to 
achieved  an  entire  victory ;   and 
reason  and  revelation  speak  of 
Hucd  and   a  higher  life,  the  senses 
^i nation,  pointing  to  the  dis fig- 
mouldering  body»  obscure  by 


their  sad  forebodings  the  light  which 
reason  and  revelation  strive  to  kindle  in 
the  bereaved  soul 

Now  the  resurrection  of  Christ  meets, 
if  I  may  so  say  the  senses  and  imag- 
ination on  their  own  ground,  contends 
with  them  with  their  own  weapons.  It 
shows  us  the  very  frame  on  which 
deaths  in  its  most  humiliating  form,  had 
set  its  seal,  and  which  had  been  com- 
mitted in  utter  hopelessness  to  the 
tomb,  rising,  breathing,  moving  with 
new  life,  and  rising  not  to  return  again 
to  the  earth,  but  after  a  short  sojourn, 
to  ascend  from  the  earth  to  a  purer  re- 
gion, and  thus  to  attest  man's  destina- 
tion to  a  higher  life.  These  facts,  sub- 
mitted to  the  very  senses,  and  almost 
necessarily  kindling  the  imagination  to 
explore  the  unseen  world,  seem  to  me 
particularly  suited  to  overcome  the  main 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  Christian  faith. 
Reason  is  not  left  to  struggle  alone 
with  the  horrors  of  the  tomb.  The  as- 
surance that  Jesus  Christ,  who  lived  on 
the  earth,  who  died  on  the  cross,  and 
was  committed  a  mutilated,  bleeding 
frame  to  the  receptacle  of  the  dead, 
rose  uninjured,  and  then  exchanged  an 
earthly  for  a  heavenly  life,  puts  to  flight 
the  satl  auguries  which  rise  like  spectres 
from  the  grave,  and  helps  us  to  con- 
ceive, as  in  our  present  weakness  we 
could  not  otherwise  conceive,  of  man's 
appointed  triumph  over  death. 
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Such  is  one  of  the  aids  given  by  the 
resurrection  to  faith  in  immortality. 
Still  this  faitJi  is  lamentably  weak  iq 
the  muhitude  of  men.  To  multitudes* 
heaven  is  almost  a  world  of  fancy.  It 
wants  substance,  The  idea  of  a  world 
in  whick  beings  exist  without  these 
gross  bodies,  exist  as  pure  spirits,  or 
clothed  with  refined  and  spiritual  frames, 
strikes  them  as  a  fiction.  What  can- 
not be  seen  or  touched  appears  unreal. 
This  is  mournful,  but  not  wonderful  ; 
for  how  can  men,  who  immerse  them- 
selves in  the  body  and  its  interests,  and 
cultivate  no  acquaintance  with  their  own 
souls  and  spiritual  powers,  comprehend 
a  higher,  spiritual  life  ?  There  are 
multitudes  who  pronounce  a  man  a  vis- 
ionary who  speaks  distinctly  and  joy- 
fully of  his  future  bein^,  and  of  the 
triumph  of  the  mind  over  bodily  decay. 

This  scepticism  as  lo  things  spiritual 
and  celestial  is  as  irrational  and  un- 
philosophical  as  it  is  degrading.  We 
have  more  evidence  that  we  have  souls 
or  spirits  than  that  we  have  bodies. 
We  are  surer  that  wc  think,  and  feel, 
and  wiD,  than  that  we  have  solid  and 
extended  limbs  and  organs.  Philoso- 
phers have  said  much  to  disprove  the 
existence  of  matter  and  motion,  but 
they  have  not  tried  to  disprove  the 
existence  of  thought ;  for  it  is  by 
thought  they  attempt  to  set  aside  the 
reality  of  material  nature. 

Farther,  how  irrational  is  it  to  im- 
agine that  there  are  no  worlds  but  this, 
and  no  higher  modes  of  existence  than 
our  own  !  Who  that  sends  his  eye 
through  this  immense  creation  can 
doubt  that  there  are  orders  of  beings 
superior  lo  ourselves,  or  can  see  any- 
thing unreasonable  in  the  doctrine  that 
there  are  states  in  which  mind  exists 
less  circumscribed  and  clogged  by  mat- 
ter than  on  earth  ;  in  other  words,  that 
there  is  a  spiritual  world  ?  It  is  child- 
ish to  make  this  infant  life  of  ours  the 
model  of  existence  in  all  other  worlds. 
The  philosopher,  especially,  who  sees 
a  vast  chain  of  beings  and  an  infinite 
variety  of  life  on  this  single  globe, 
which  is  but  a  point  in  creation,  should 
be  ashamed  of  that  narrowness  of  mind 
which  can  anticipate  nothing  nobler  in 
the  universe  of  God  than  his  present 
mode  of  being. 

Kow,  now,  shall  the  doctrine  of  a 
future,  higher  life,  the  doctrine  both  of 


reason  and  revelation,  be  brought  to 
bear  more  powerfully  on  the  mind, 
become  more  real  and  effectual  ?     Vai 
ous  methods  might  be  ^iven.     I 
confine  myself  to  one.     'I  his  method 
to  seek  some  clearer,  more  definite  coi 
ception  of  the  future  state.     That  war] 
seems  less  real,  for  want  of  soro* 
tinctness   in   its  features.     We 
all  believe  it  more  firmly  if  we  com 
of  it   more   \nvidly.      It   seems  unsub- 
stantial, from  its  vaguene&s   and  dii 
ness,     I  think  it  right,  then,  to  use  I 
aids  of  Scripture  and  reason  in  formii 
to  ourselves  something  like  a  sketch 
the  life  to  come.     The  Scriptures, 
Aft^A,  give  not  many  materials  for  such  a 
delineation,  but  the  few  they  furnish  art. 
invaluable,  especially  when  we  add 
these   the  lights  thrown   over  fiituril 
by  the  knowledge  of  our  own  spirii 
nature.     Every  new  law  of  the 
which  we  discover  helps  us  to  compi 
hend  its  destiny ;  for  its  future  life  mi 
correspond  to  its  great  laws  and  e$scn» 
tial  powers. 

These  aids  we  should  employ  to  give 
distinctness  to  the  spiritual  state ;  and 
it  is  particularly  usetul  so  to  do  whi 
excellent  beings,  whom  we  have  kno' 
and  loved,  pass  from  earth   into  iT 
world.      Nature  prompts  us  to  follow 
them  to  their  new  abode,  to  inquii 
their  new  life^  to  represent  lo  oui 
their  new  happiness ;  and  perha[ 
spiritual  world  never  becomes  so  IW 
and  real  to  us  as  when  we  follow  into 
dear  friends,  and  sympathize  with  thei 
in  the  improvements  and  enjoyments 
that  blessed  life.     Do  not  say  that  thei 
is  danger  here  of  substituting  imagi] 
tion  for  truth.     There  is  no  dai 
we  confine    ourselves   to  the   s[ 
views  of  heaven  given  us  in  the 
Testament,  and  interpret  these  by  t 
principles  and  powers  of  our  own  ' 
To   me    the    subject   is    too    dear^ 
sacred  to  allow  me  to  indulge  my 
dreams.     1  want  reality  ;   1  want  truth 
and  this  I  find  in  God^s  word  and 
the  human  soul. 

W^hen  our  virtuous  friends  leave 
world,  we  know  not  the  place  where  th< 
go.     We  can  turn  our  eyes  to  no  spot 
die  universe  and  say  they  are  there.  N< 
is  our  ignorance  here  of  any  momcnl 
It  is  unimportant  what  region  of  spa< 
contains  them.     Whilst  we  know  not 
what  place  they  go,  we  know  what  \% 
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•  '-    riKhre  inter csting»  to  what  b«- 
y    gou      We    know    not   where 

TTitf  %i.-   Lt^.i^v  iviu.m  it  con- 

is  to  us 

_    .....       .    .  J         ^   it  ion  and 

Virtuous  friemls^  at  death,  eo 
Ht,     This  is  taught  in  the 
w  I  i  raUcd  him  from'tJie  dead, 
ejcUeed  hiro  lo  heaven.'*     The  New 
•immt   -il%Tiys  speaks  of  Jesus  as 
•:  spiritual  world  ;  and 
a  b  t)(6  happiness  of 
cat  from  the  bodv%  to 
le  Lord      Here  is  one 
Lfd  to  futurity.     The 
us   here,   meet   their 
-   view  alone  assures 
rable  happiness.     In 
,  ,..*il  cherished  acquaint- 
us  ihroui^h  the  records  of 
^ts.      They   had   followed 
his  eventful  life  with  ven- 
ive,  had  treasured  in  their 
nones   his   words,  works,  and   life- 
rpvittir  pmmises,  and,  by  receiving  his 
ipiri  d    something    of  the 

»Vt'  -CSS  of  a  higher  world. 

Mnw  tiiey  4U4;4ji  him,  they  sec  him.  He 
i|ttP  ki^CC  a  Uiiii  object  to  their  mind, 
by  distance  and  by  the  mists 
and  the  world.  He  is  present 
1  more  intimately  present 
tfttr^  :>  exeh  other.     Of  this  we 

ire  s  jf'j  I'-r  whilst  the  precise  mode 
«l  wif  future  exUtence  is  unknown,  we 
do  know  iha*  -  ■  -  ^  >ii  beings  in  that 
kig|»er  state  roach   and  com- 

—III.  wiUi  e  more  and  more 

l«lv  hi  n  to  their  pro|f- 

*ni<we  newly  liorn  into 

I  h«avefi  ta<ct  Jesu^,  and  meet  from  him 
I  ihe  kiodcst   welcome.      The   happiness 
tlie  Sariotir,  in  receiving  to  a  nigher 
ft  liitDaan  being  who  has  l>een  re- 
%  purified  inspired  with  immortal 
^^  by  his  influence,  we  can  but 

^^icfiectly  comprehend-  You  can  con> 
oetipe  what  would  be  your  feelings  on 
««l09auns  to  shore  your  best  mend 
«Im  Had  been  tossed  on  a  perilous  sea ; 
iMt  like  nivtures  of  earthly  reunion  are 
fmSL  CQflfKkred  with  the   happiness  of 

tnu  ia  receiving  the  spirit  tor  which 
dltd,  and  which,  under  his  jg^idance, 
liaf  pasted  with  an  Imrjrnvinir  virtue 
ikrOQgh  a  world  of  son  >n.    We 

01  CJitb  laeel,  after  our  ^^  ^  i rations, 
to  io&i  ai  well  as  eajoy,  and  soon  to 


part  again.  Jesus  meets  those  who 
ascend  from  earth  to  heaven  with  the 
consciousness  that  their  trial  is  past, 
their  race  is  run,  that  death  is  con- 
quered With  his  far-reaching,  pro- 
phetic eye  he  sees  them  entering  a 
career  of  joy  and  glory  never  to  end. 
And  his  benevolent  welcome  is  ex- 
pressed with  a  power  which  belongs 
only  to  the  utterance  of  heaven^  and 
which  communicates  to  them  an  im- 
mediate, confiding,  overflowing  joy.  You 
know  di at  on  earth  we  sometimes  meet 
human  beings  whose  countenances, at  the 
first  view,  scalier  all  distrust,  and  win 
from  us  something  like  the  reliance  of 
a  long-tried  friendship.  One  smile  is 
enoujjh  to  let  us  into  their  hearts,  to 
reveal  to  us  a  goodness  on  which  we 
may  repose.  That  smile  with  which 
Jesus  will  meet  the  new-born  inhabitant 
of  heaven,  that  joyful  greeting,  that 
beaming  of  love  from  him  who  bled  for 
us,  that  tone  of  welcome,  —  all  these 
I  can  faintly  conceive,  but  no  language 
can  utter  ihem.  The  joys  of  centuries 
will  be  crowded  into  that  meeting.  This 
is  not  fiction.  It  is  truth  founded  on 
the  essential  laws  of  the  mind. 

Our  friends,  when  they  enter  heaven, 
meet  Jesus  Christ,  and  their  intercourse 
with  him  will  be  of  the  most  affectionate 
and  ennobling  character.  There  will  be 
nothing  of  distance  in  it  Jesus  is,  in- 
deed, sometimes  spoken  of  as  reigning 
in  the  future  world,  and  sometimes 
imagination  places  him  on  a  real  and 
elevated  throne.  Strange  that  such  con- 
ceptions can  enter  the  minds  of  Chris- 
tians.  Jesus  will  indeed  reign  in  heaven. 
and  so  he  reigned  on  earth.  He  reigned 
in  the  fishing-boat,  from  which  he 
taught  :  in  the  humble  dwelling,  where 
he  gathered  round  him  listening  and 
confiding  disciples.  His  reign  is  not 
the  vulgar  dominion  of  this  world.  It 
is  the  empire  of  a  great,  godlike,  dis* 
interested  being  over  minds  capable  of 
comprehending  and  loving  him.  In 
heaven,  nothing  like  what  we  call 
government  on  earth  can  exist,  for 
government  here  is  founded  in  human 
weakness  and  guilt.  The  voice  of  com- 
mand IS  never  lieard  among  the  spirits 
of  the  just  Even  on  earth,  the  most 
perfect  government  is  that  of  a  family, 
where  parents  employ  no  tone  but  that 
of  affectionate  counsel,  where  filial  af- 
fcct'oa  reads  it«  duty  in  Iht  imVd  \ooK 
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and  finds  its  law  and  motive  fn  its  own 

pure  impulse.     Christ  will  not  be  raised 

on  a  throne  above  his  followers.     On 

earth  he  sat  at  the  same  table  with  the 

publican  and  sinner.      Will  he  recede 

rom  the  excellent  whom  he  has  fitted 

llor  celestial    mansions  ?      How    minds 

H13  communicate  with  one  another  in 

that  world,  we  know  not  ;  but  we  know 

Nat  our  closest  embraces  are  but  t^pes 

lof  the  spiritual  nearness  which  will  then 

fie  enjoyed  ;  and  to  this  intimacy  with 

Mcsus  the  new-born  inhabitant  of  heaven 

IS  admitted. 

But  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  this 
source  of  future  happiness.     The  excel- 
lent go  from  earth  not  only  to  receive  a 
joyful  welcome  and  assurances  of  etcr- 
[lial  love  from  the  Lord.     There  is  a  still 
[Tiigher  view.     They  are  brought  by  this 
Inew  intercourse  to  a  new  comprehension 
jf  his  mind»  and  to  a  new  reception  of 
[His  spirit.     It  is,  indeed,  a  happiness  to 
IVnow  that  we  are  objects  of  interest  and 
llove  to  an  ilhistrious  being ;  but  it  is  a 
Igreater  happiness  to  know  deeply  the 
I  sublime  and  beautiful  character  of  this 
)  being,  to  sympathize  with  him,  to  enter 
Ltnto  his  va,st  thoughts  and  pure  designs, 
and  to  become  associated  with  him  in 
[  the  great  ends  for  which  he  lives.    Even 
here,  in  our  infant  and  dim  state  of  being, 
I  we  learn  enough  of  Jesus,  of  his  divine 
J  philanthropy   triumphant   over    injuries 
Ijind  agonies,  to  thrill  us  with  affectionate 
Ijidmiration.     But  those  in  heaven  look 
f ftito  that  vast,  godlike  soul  as  we  have 
[never  done.     They  approach  it  as  %ve 
[cannot  approach  the  soul  of  the  most 
[confiding  friend;  and  this   nearness  to 
[the    mind   of  Jesus    awakens  in  them- 
Lselves  a  power  of  love  and  virtue  which 
[  they  littk  suspected  during  their  earthly 
being.     1  trust  I  speak  to  those  who,  if 
they  have  ever  been  brought  into  con- 
[nection  with  a  noble  human  being,  have 
felt,  as  it  were,  a  new  spirit,  and  almost 
[new  capacities  of  thought  and  life,  ex- 
Ipanded  within  them.     We  all  know  how 
T  a  man  of  mighty  genius  and  of  heroic 
[feeling    can    impart    hiniself    to    other 
minds,    and   raise   them   for  a   time  to 
something  like  his  own  energy  ;  and  in 
this  we  have  a  faint  delineation  of  the 
power  to  be  exerted  on  the  minds  of 
those  who  approach  Jesus  after  death. 
p  As  nature  at  this  season  springs  to  a 
^  new  life  under  the  beams  of  the  sun,  so 
will  the  human  soul  be  warmed  and  ex- 


panded  under    the    influence   of 
Christ*     It  will  then  become  truly  ( 
scious  of  the  immortal  power  treasure 
up  in   itself.      His   greatness  will 
overwhelm  it,  but  will  awaken  a  cor 
sponding  grandeur. 

Nor  is  this  topic  yet  exhanstecL  The 
good,  on  approaching  Jesus,  will  not 
only  sympathize  with  his  spirit,  but  will 
become  joint  workers,  active,  efficient 
ministers  in  accomplishing  his  great 
work  of  spreading  virtue  and  happi- 
ncss.  We  must  never  think  of  heaven 
as  a  state  of  inactive  contemplation,  or 
of  unproductive  feeling.  Even  here  on 
earth  the  influence  of  Christ's  character 
rs  seen  in  awakening  an  active,  self- 
sacrificing  goodness.  It  sends  the  i 
disciples  to  the  abodes  of  the  suflferin 
It  binds  them  by  new  ties  to  their  rad 
It  gives  them  a  new  consciousness 
being  created  for  a  ministry  of 
neficence ;  and  can  they,  when  th 
approach  more  nearly  this  divine  Ph 
lanthropist,  and  learn,  by  a  new  aOian 
with  him,  the  fulness  of  his  love, 
they  fail  to  consecrate  themselves  to  1 
work  and  to  kindred  labors  with 
energy  of  will  unknown  on  earth  ?  T^ 
truth,  our  sympathy  with  Christ  could 
not  be  perfect  did  we  not  act  with  him. 
Nothing  so  unites  beings  as  co- opera* 
tion  in  the  same  glorious  cause,  and  to 
this  union  with  Christ  the  excellent 
above  are  received. 

There  is  another  very  interesting  vie 
of  the  future  state,  which  seems  to  i 
to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of 
connection    to    be    formed    there   \ 
Jesus    Christ.      Those    who    go    the 
from  among  us  must  retain  the  deep 
interest   in    this  world.      Their  tie^i 
those  they  have  left  are  not  dissolve 
but  only  refined.     On  this  point,  inde 
1  want  not  the  evidence  of  revelation  \ 
want  no  other  evidence  than  the  ess 
tial  principles  and  laws  of  the  soul. 
the  future  state  is  to  be  an    impr 
mcnt  on  the  present,  if  intellect  is  to  1 
invigorated   and   loi^e   expanded  then 
then  memory,  the  fundamental  power  I 
the  intellect,  must  act  with  new  ener; 
on    the   past,   and    all    the  beoevole 
affections   which   have  been   cherish^ 
here  must  be  quickened  into  a  high 
life.      To   suppose    the    present    st; 
blotted   out   hereafter  from    the    mtii 
would  be  to  destroy  its  use,  would 
off    all    connection    between    the 
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wtifids.  and  would  subvert  responsibil- 
ir? ;  for  how  can  retribution  be  awarded 
lor  %  foiTgotten  existence?  No;  we 
AMU  carry  the  present  with  us,  whether 
pe  f liter  t^^  « -  vrL^  of  happiness  or  woe. 
The  good  od  form  new,  holier, 

slrofi^-^r  .c  ;  but.  under  the  ex- 

|nfli^  riee  of  that  better  world, 

die  heart    will    be    capacious 

eiKHii^h  lo  reutn  the  old  whilst  it  re- 
edtr*  the  new,  to  remember  its  birth- 
plice  with  tenderness  whilst  enjoyinjj  a 
ontitrer  and  happier  being.  Did  I  think 
of  those  who  are  gone  as  dpngf  to  those 
they  left,  \  should  honor  and  love  them 
les&.  The  man  who  forgets  his  home 
«ihcti  he  <juits  it,  seems  to  want  the 
best  *e!i?iit«Hties  of  our  nature  :  and  if 
die  i5«od  were  to  forget  their  brethren 
HB  earth  io  their  new  abode»  were  to 
cease  to  intercede  for  them  in  their 
isurr  approach  to  their  common  Fa- 
ther, coald  we  think  of  them  as  im- 
proved 1^  the  change  ? 

All  this  I  am  compelled  to  infer  from 

the  nafure   of   the    human  mind.     But 

when  I  add  to  this  that  the  new-born 

beir»  of  heaven  go  to  Jesus  Christ,  the 

mat  lover  of    the  human  family,  who 

iwtlt  here    suffered  here,  who'moist- 

med  oor  earth  with  his  tears  and  blood, 

who  has  gone  not  to  break  off  but  to 

oamfnae  and  perfect  his  beneficent  la- 

^      bo»  for  mankind,  whose  mind  never  for 

^^^HMnent  turns  from  our  race,  whose 

^^^^Bst  in  the  progress  of  his  truth  and 

^pi^Walvation  of  the  tempted  soul  hxs 

^Vheea  growing  more  and   more  intense 

"^arer  since  he  left  our  world,  and  who 

\a^  that  bound  up  our  race  with    his 

ftiy  being,  — when  1  think  of  all  this,  I 

am  iturc   that  they  cannot   forget  our 

wodd.     Could  we  hear  them,  I  believe 

thry  wookJ  tell  us  that  they  never  truly 

lored   the   race    before ;    never   before 

lasw  what  It  is  to  sympathize  with  hu- 

■10  sorrow,  to  rejoice  in  human  virtue, 

t9  OBoam  for  human  guilt     A  new  foun- 

of   love  to   man  is  opened  within 

They  now  see  what  before  dimly 

on  them,   the   capacities,  the 

tc«  of  a  human   soul.     The  sij- 

c  of  thai    word   immortality  is 

apprehended,  and  every  being  des- 

'  to  it  rises  into  unutterable  impor- 

They  love    human    nature    as 

before,  and   human  friends   are 

as  above  aH  price. 

It  may  be  asked    whether 


those  bom  into  heaven  not  •nly  remem- 
ber with  interest,  but  have  a  present  im- 
mediate knowledge  of  those  whom  they 
left  on  earth  }  On  this  point  neither 
Scripture  nor  the  principles  of  human 
nature  give  us  light,  and  we  are  of 
course  left  to  uncertainty.  I  will  only 
say  that  I  know  nothing  to  prevent  sucn 
knowledge.  We  are  indeed  accustomed 
to  think  of  heaven  as  distant ;  but  of 
this  we  have  no  proof.  Heaven  is  the 
union,  the  society  of  spiritual*  higher 
beings.  May  not  these  fill  the  universe, 
so  as  to  make  heaven  everywhere  ?  are 
such  beings  probablv  circumscribed,  as 
we  are,  by  material  ifmits  ?  Mihon  has 
said, — 

**  Miltionfl  of  spiritual  t»einip>  walk  the  eartti 
Both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sJeep.** 


It  is  possible  that  the  distance  of 
heaven  lies  wholly  in  the  veil  of  flesh, 
which  we  now  want  power  to  penetrate. 
A  new  sense,  a  new  eye,  might  show 
the  spiritual  world  compassing  us  on 
every  side. 

But  suppose  heaven  to  be  remote. 
Still  we  on  earth  may  be  \isible  to  its 
inhabitants ;  still  in  an  important  sense 
they  may  be  present ;  for  what  do  we 
mean  by  presence  ?  Am  I  not  present 
to  those  of  you  who  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  my  arm,  but  whom  I  distinctly 
see  ?  And  is  it  at  all  inconsistent  witn 
our  knowledge  of  nature  to  suppose 
that  those  in  heaven,  whatever  be  their 
abode,  may  have  spiritual  senses,  or- 
gans, by  which  they  may  discern  the 
remote  as  clearly  as  we  do  the  near  ? 
This  little  ball  of  sight  can  see  the 
planets  at  the  distance  of  millions  of 
miles,  and  by  the  aids  of  science  can 
distinguish  the  inequalities  of  their  sur- 
faces. And  it  is  easy  for  us  to  conceive 
of  an  organ  of  vision  so  sensitive  and 
piercing,  that  from  our  earth  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  far-rolling  worlds  might 
be  discerned.  Why,  then,  may  not  they 
who  have  entered  a  higher  state,  and 
are  clothed  with  spiritual  frames,  sur- 
vey our  earth  as  distinctly  as  when  it 
was  their  abode  ? 

This  may  be  the  truth ;  but  if  we  re- 
ceive it  as  such,  let  us  not  abuse  it  It 
is  liable  to  abuse.  Let  us  not  think  of 
the  departed  as  looking  on  us  with 
earthly,  partial  affections.  They  love 
us  more  than  ever,  but  with  a  refined 
and  spiritual  love.    They  have  uo^  >a^V 
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one  wish  i^  us,  which  is,  that  we  may 
l^t  ourselves  to  join  them  in  their  man- 
rf  ions  of  benevolence  and  piety.  Their 
Lipirttual  vi.sion  penetrates  to  our  souls. 
[Could  we  fiear  their  voice,  it  would  not 
[be  an  utterance  of  personal  attachment 
much  as  a  quickening  call  to  greater 

ffort,  to  more  resolute  self-denial,  to  a 
P%ider  chanty,  to  a  meeker  endurance, 
a  more  filial  oliedience  of  the  will  of 
God.  Nor  must  we  think  of  them  as 
appropriated  to  ourselves.  They  are 
breathing  now  an  atmosphere  of  divine 
benevolence.  They  are  charged  with  a 
higher  mission  than  when  they  trod  the 
earth.  And  this  thought  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  their  love  should  enlarge  ours, 
and  carry  us  beyond  selfish  regards  to  a 
benevolence  akin  to  that  with  which  they 
are  inspired. 

It  is  objected.  1  know,  to  the  view  I 
have  given  of  the  connection  of  the  in- 
habitants of  heaven  with  this  world,  that 
it  is  inconsistent  with  their  happiness* 
It  is  said  thai,  if  they  retain  their  knowl- 
edge of  this  stale,  they  must  suffer  from 
the  recollection  or  sight  of  our  sins  and 
woes  ;  that  to  enjoy  heaven  tliey  must 
wean  themselves  from  the  earth.  This 
objection  is  worse  than  superficial.  It 
is  a  reproach  to  heaven  and  the  good. 
It  supposes  that  the  happiness  of  that 
world  is  founded  m  ignorance,  that  it  is 
the  happiness  of  the  blind  man,  who, 
were  he  to  open  his  eye  on  what  exists 
around  him,  would  be  filled  with  horror. 
It  makes  heaven  an  Elysium,  whose  in* 
habitants  perpetuate  their  joy  by  shut- 
ting themselves  up  in  narrow  bounds, 
and  hiding  themselves  from  the  pains  of 
their  fellow-creatures.  But  the  good,  from 
their  very  nature,  cannot  thus  be  confined. 
Heaven  would  be  a  prison  did  it  cut  them 
off  from  sympathy  with  the  suffering. 
Their  benevolence  is  too  pure,  too  divine, 
to  shrink  from  the  sight  of  evil  Let  me 
add  that  the  objection  before  us  casts 
reproach  on  God.  It  supposes  th.it  there 
are  regions  of  his  universe  which  must 
be  kept  out  of  sight,  which,  if  see  a* 
would  blight  the  happiness  of  the  virt- 
uous. But  this  cannot  be  true.  There 
are  no  such  regions,  no  secret  places 
of  woe  which  tliese  pure  spirits  must 
not  penetrate.  There  is  impiety  in  the 
thought  In  such  a  universe  there  could 
be  no  heaven. 

Do  you  tell  me  that  according  to  these 
views  suffering  must  exist  in  that  blessed 


regaaU 

rothiq^H 
attr^S 

d^itaiti^H 
3f  theH 


state?     I  reply,  I  do  and  ma§t 
heavenasaworldof sympathy .   N ot hi 
I  believe,  has  greater  power  to 
the  regards  of  its  benevolent  inhabitaj 
than  the  misery  into  which  any  of 
fellow- creatures  may  have  fallen.     The 
suffering  which  belongs  to  a  virtuous 
sympathy  I  cannot,  then,  separate  in  " 
heaven.     But  that  sympathy,  though 
has  sorrow,  is  far  from  being  misei 
Even  in  this  world,  a  disinterested  c< 
passion,  when   joined    with    po' 
minister  to  suffering,  and  with 
to  comprehend  its  gracious  pui 
a  spirit  of  peace,  and  often  issue*  in  tl 
purest  delight.     Unalloyed  as  it  will  ] 
in  another  world  by  our  present  infi 
ties,  and  enlightened  by  com  pre  hen  w 
\ie\\^  of  God's  perfect  government, 
will  give  a  charm  and  loveliness  to  t] 
sublimer  virtues   of   the   blessed,    and, 
like  all  other  forms  of  excellence,  wiJl 
at  length  enhance  their  felicity. 

IL  You  see  how  much  of  heaven  m 
taught  us  in  the  single  truth,  that  th< 
who   enter   it  meet  and   are  united 
Jesus  Christ.     There  are  other  interei 
ing  views  at  which  I  can  only  glan^ 
The   departed   go   not    to   Jesus    onli 
They  go  to  the  great  and  blessed 
ciety  which  is  gathered  round  him*  tO 
the  redeemed  from  all  regions  of  earth, 
'"  to  the  city  of   the  living  God,  to 
innumerable  company  of  angels,  to 
church  of  the  first-hhom,  to  the  sptril 
of  the  just  made  perfect.*'     Into  what 
glorious  community  do  they  enter! 
how  they  are  received  you  can  easiL 
understand.    We  are  tola  there  is  joy  ii 
heaven  over  the  sinner  who  repentcth 
and  will  not  his  ascension  to  the  ah< 
of    perfect    virtue   communicate    moi 
fervent  happiness  ?      Our  friends  wJ 
leave  us  for    that  world  do  not  fin< 
themselves  cast  among  strangers.     Na 
desolate  feeling  springs   up  of  having 
exchanged    their    home  for  a  foreign 
country.     The  tenderest  accents  of  hi^^H 
man    friendship    never  approached    i^H 
affectionateness  the  voice  of  congratu-™ 
lation  which  bids  them  welcome  to  their 
new   and   everlasting  abode.      In  that 
world,  where  minds  have  surer  means 
of  revealing  themselves  than  here,  the 
newly  arrived  immediately  see  and  fc<  " 
themselves  encompassed  with  virtue 
goodness ;  and  through  this  insight  in 
the    congenial  spirits  which   sunxx 
them,  intimacies  stronger   thaa 
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L  on  earth  may  be  created  in 

eim  to  me  accordant  with  all  the 
Jkt%  oi  hamati  nature,  to  suppose 
the  4kt>aJied  meet  peculiar  con- 
*  ikMl  m>ra  friends  who  had  gone 
them  to  th<it  l)etter  world ;  and 
Silly  t^om  all  who  had  in  any  way 
I  mms  to  their  virtue  ;  from  parents 
iriw  had  instilled  into  them  the  first 
t  of  love  to  God  and  man  ;  from 
lies,  who*c  examples  had  won 
B  to  goodness,  whose  faithful  coun- 
dcterred  them  from  sin.  The  ties 
by  such  benefits  must  be  etcr* 
nl.  n^*-  «»^t,.fM(  soul  must  bind  itself 
villi  pec  t'  ion  to  »uch  as  guided 

it  10  laim    

(ft  negard  to  the  Ii  <|  i  ifi  ss  of  the  in* 
tactms%e  of  the  futur.  >i  ite.all  of  you, 
1  citiYt,  can  form  some  apprehensions  of 
it  H  we  have  ever  known  the  enjoy* 
»eot»  of  frlendihlp^  of  entire  confi- 
ilcnce  of  co-oprraticn  in  honorable  and 
successful  fcibors  with  those  we  love, 
w€  Gin  comprehend  somcthinj^  of  the 
ieiii  ■  !  where  souk,  refined 

IroTt  ;>en  as  the  day,  thirst* 

am  tor  n?w  Truih  and  virtue,  endued 
villi  new  power  of  enjoying  the  beauty 
jad  gfaTT-*'-^  -'  rhe  universe,  allied  in 
the  nobs*  of  benevolence,  and 

cootiiiaai/*  .,,_-.  -vering  new  mysteries 
nf  the  Creator's  power  and  |2^odness. 
themselves  to  one  another 
Xht  freedom  of  perfect  love.  The 
:  attachments  of  this  life  are  cold, 
«.tjanger-like,  compared  wi»h 
llicirB.  How  they  communicate  ihcm- 
•elv^t,  hf  what  lanj^age  or  organs,  we 
Iqow  not.  But  this  we  know,  that  in 
liie  progress  of  the  mind  its  power  of 
iipartlnig  itself  must  improve.  The 
tloqtie&ce.  ihr  inspiring  tones, 

tttiHilcb  the  .  noble  sometimes 

m^mh  fo  us  nri  earu),  may  help  us  to 
cnsodve  the  expressiveness,  harmony^ 
cnemr  of  the  language  in  which  supe- 
rior lieia^  reveal  themselves  above. 
Of  what  ibey  converse  we  can  better 
yiM%t.  They  who  enter  that  world 
nee!  beli^  whose  recollections  extend 
fhrougli  ages,  who  have  met  together 
periiaps  from  various  worlds,  who  have 
\m€a  educated  amidst  infinite  varieties 
of  condition,  each  of  whom  has  passed 
thiooigh  bis  own  discipline  and  reached 
hii  own  peculiar  form  of  perfection, 
asd  eacii  of  whom  is  a  peculiar  testi- 
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mony  to  the  providence  of  the  Univer- 
sal Father  What  treasures  of  memory, 
observation,  experience,  imagery,  iltus* 
tration,  must  enrich  the  intercourse  of 
heaven  !  One  angel's  history  may  be  a 
volume  of  more  various  truth  than  all 
the  records  of  our  race.  After  ail,  how 
little  can  our  present  experience  help  us  H 
to  understancl  the  intercourse  of  heaven,       H 

—  a  communion  marred  by  no  passion,       " 
chilled  by  no  reserve,  depressed  by  no 
consciousness  of  sin,  trustful  as  child- 
hood, and  overflowing  with  innocent  joy, 

—  a  communion  in  which  the  noblest 
feelings  ^ow  fresh  from  the  heart,  in 
which  pure  beings  give  familiar  utter- 
ance to  their  divinest  inspirations,  to 
the  wonder  which  perpetually  springs 
up  amidst  this  ever^unfolding  and  ever- 
mysterious  universe,  to  the  raptures  of 
adoration  and  pious  gratitude,  and  to 
the  swellings  of  a  sympathy  which  can- 
not be  confined- 

But  it  would  be  wrong  to  imagine  that 
the  inhabitants  of  heaven  only  converse. 
They  who  reacli  that  world  enter  on  a 
state  of  action,  life,  effort.  We  are  apt 
to  think  of  the  future  world  as  so  happy 
that  none  need  the  aid  of  others,  that 
effort  ceases,  that  the  good  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  enioy.  Tne  truth  is  that  all 
action  on  earth,  even  the  intensest,  is 
but  the  sport  of  childhood  compared 
with  the  energy  and  activity  of  that 
higher  life.  It  must  be  so.  For  what 
principles  are  so  active  as  intellect,  be- 
nevolence, the  love  of  truth,  the  thirst 
for  j>erfection,  sympathy  with  the  suffer- 
ing, and  devotion  to  God's  purposes  ? 
and  these  are  the  ever-expanding  prin- 
ciples  of  the  future  life.  It  is  true,  the 
labors  which  arc  now  laid  on  us  for 
food,  raiment,  outward  interests,  cease 
at  the  grave.  Rut  far  deeper  wants  ^M 
than  those  of  the  body  arc  developed  in  H 
heaven.  There  it  is  that  the  spirit  first 
becomes  truly  conscious  of  its  capacities ; 
that  truth  opens  before  us  in  its  infinity ;  « 
that  the  universe  is  seen  to  be  a  bound*  ■ 
less  sphere  for  discovcty,  for  science,  " 
for  the  sense  of  beauj^,  for  beneficence, 
and  for  adoration.  There  new  objects 
to  live  for,  which  reduce  to  nothingness 
present  interests,  are  constantly  unfold* 
ed.  We  must  nnt  think  of  heaven  as  a 
stationary  community.  I  think  of  it  as 
a  world  of  stupendous  plans  and  efforts 
for  its  own  improvement.  I  think  of  it 
as  a  society  passing  through  svicees^vv^ 
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stages  of  development,  virtue,  knowl- 
edge, power,  by  the  enerjgy  of  its  own 
members.  Celestial  genius  is  always 
active  to  explore  the  great  laws  of  the 
creation  ana  the  evenasting  principles 
of  the  mind,  to  disclose  the  beautiful  in 
the  universe,  and  to  discover  the  means 
by  which  every  soul  may  be  carried  for- 
ward. In  that  world,  as  in  this,  there 
are  diversities  of  intellect,  and  the  high- 
est minds  And  their  happiness  and  prog- 
ress in  elevating  the  less  improved. 
There  the  work  of  education,  which  be- 

§an  here,  eoes  on  without  end  ;  and  a 
iviner  philosophy  than  is  taught  on 
earth  reveals  the  spirit  to  itself,  and 
awakens  it  to  earnest,  joyful  e£Eort  for 
its  own  perfection. 

And  not  only  will  they  who  are  bom 
into  heaven  enter  a  society  full  of  life 
and  action  for  its  own  development 
Heaven  has  connection  with  other 
worlds.  Its  inhabitants  are  God's  mes- 
sengers through  the  creation.  They 
have  great  trusts.  In  the  progress  of 
their  endless  being,  they  may  have  the 
care  of  other  worlds.  But  1  pause,  lest 
to  those  unused  to  such  speculations  I 
seem  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  calm  an- 
ticipation. What  I  have  spoken  seems 
to  me  to  rest  on  God's  word  and  the 
laws  of  the  mind,  and  these  laws  are 
everlasting. 

On  one  more  topic  I  meant  to  enlarge, 
but  I  must  forbear.  They  who  are  born 
into  heaven  go  not  only  to  Jesus  and  an 
innumerable  company  of  pure  beings. 
They  go  to  God.  They  see  him  with  a 
new  light  in  all  his  works.  Still  more, 
they  see  him,  as  the  Scriptures  teach, 
face  to  face,  that  is,  by  immediate  com- 
munion. These  new  relations  of  the  as- 
cended spirit  to  the  Universal  Father, 
how  near !  how  tender  !  how  strong ! 
how  exalting !  But  this  is  too  great  a 
subject  for  the  time  which  remains. 
And  yet  it  is  the  chief  element  of  the 
felicity  of  heaven. 

The  views  now  given  of  the  future 
state  should  make  it  an  object  of  deep 


interest,  earnest  hope,  constaot  pursuit 
Heaven  is,  in  truth,  a  glorious  reality. 
Its  attraction  should  be  felt  perpetually. 
It  should  overcome  the  force  with  whkh 
this  world  draws  us  to  itself.  Were 
there  a  country  on  earth  uniting  all  that 
is  beautiful  in  nature,  all  that  is  great  in 
virtue,  genius,  and  the  liberal  arts,  and 
numbering  among  its  citizens  the  most 
illustrious  patriots,  poets,  philosophers, 
philanthropists  of  our  age,  how  eagerly 
should  we  cross  the  ocean  to  visit  it! 
And  how  immeasurably  greater  is  the 
attraction  of  heaven!  Iliere  live  the 
elder  brethren  of  the  creation,  the  sons 
of  the  morning,  who  sang  for  joy  at  the 
creation  of  our  race ;  there  the  great 
and  good  of  all  ages  and  climes ;  the 
friends,  benefactors,  deliverers,  orna- 
ments of  their  race;  the  patriarch, 
prophet,  apostle,  and  martyr;  the  true 
heroes  of  public,  and  still  more  of  ]hi- 
vate,  life  ;  the  father,  mother,  wife,  hus- 
band, child,  who,  unrecorded  by  man, 
have  walked  before  God  in  the  beauty 
of  love  and  self-sacrificing  virtue.  There 
are  all  who  have  built  up  in  our  hearts 
the  power  of  goodness  and  truth,  the 
writers  from  whose  pages  we  have  re- 
ceived the  inspiration  (S  pure  and  lofty 
sentiments,  the  friends  whose  counte- 
nances have  shed  light  through  our  dwel- 
lings, and  peace  and  strength  through 
our  hearts.  There  they  are  gathered  to- 
gether, safe  from  every  storm,  triumph- 
ant over  evil ;  and  they  say  to  us,  Come 
and  join  us  in  our  everlasting  blessedness ; 
come  and  bear  part  in  our  song  of  praise ; 
share  our  adoration,  friendship,  prog- 
ress, and  works  of  love.  They  say  to 
us.  Cherish  now  in  your  earthly  life  that 
spirit  and  virtue  of  Christ  which  is  the 
beginning  and  dawn  of  heaven,  and  we 
shall  soon  welcome  you,  with  more  than 
human  friendship,  to  our  own  immor- 
tality. Shall  that  voice  speak  to  us  in 
vain  ?  Shall  our  worldliness  and  unfor- 
saken  sins  separate  us,  by  a  gulf  which 
cannot  be  passed,  from  the  society  of 
heaven  ? 
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Jarcd  Sparks, 


*  Pfeoreftn  thitKp ;  Hoid  Cut  that  which 
ttfcood 

The  peculiar  circumstances  of  this 
'  '  justify  but   seem    to 
irc   from   the   course 
|pciienll>'  i  by  preachers  at  the 

miTochiction  ut  a  brother  into  the  sacred 
QJEcei  It  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  nat- 
iffit,  iiitics,  ana   advantages  of 

dlfi  ministry ;   and    on   these 

Sjc;fc  1  aiLuuIJ  now  be  happy  to  insist* 
1  nat  remcmlxT  that  a  minister  is 
to  be  gircQ  this  ^\y  to  a  reli^ous  soci- 
ety i»lu>se  pecuHanties  of  opmion  have 
dmwn  up^ifi  them  much  remark,  and, 
■tiiHy  I  not  add,  much  reproach.  Many 
SOOd  minds,  many  sincere  Christians, 
T  im  ;iwane.  are  apprehensive  that  the 
nkmaitics  of  tliis  day  are  to  give  a 
ikgree  of  influence  to  principles  which 
tSi^  dttcm  false  and  mjurious.  The 
ictfl  und  antictic!i  of  such  men  ]  re- 
flect; and,  believing  that  they  arc 
in  part  on  mistake,  I  have 
III  it  mv  fhirv  fn  lay  befnrc  vntL  as 

.-.us 

f  must 
lor  sULli  a  subject  is 
jcd  in  a  narrow  com- 
ask  you  to  remember 
le  to  exhibit,  in  a  sin- 
views  of  every  doc- 
,  much  less  the  differ- 
ol  opinion  which  are  known  to 
among  ourselves.     I  shall  con- 
Afie  mv.,e!f  to  topics  ^n  which  our  sen- 
timi-  been  misrepresented,  or 

iffcic  .;  Jt*h  us  most  widely  from 

oite^s.  May  I  not  hope  to  be  heard 
with  candor?  Cod  deliver  us  all  from 
prejudice  and  unkindncss.  and  fill  us 
witn  the  love  of  truth  and  virtue  ! 

There  arc  two  natural  divisions  under 
which  mv  thoughts  will  be  arranged.  I 
ihall  endeavor  to  unfold,  ist,  The  prm; 


sk  your 

not  to  b 

fus.     I 

iliat  It  i. 

gjb  discuuk  ^^.  '^uT 

trine  ol  revelation 


adopt   in   interpreting 

ir.-^  '    nnfl    ^fHy,  Some  of  tile 

ipturcs,  so  int^' 

I  ly  to  express. 

regard  the  Scriptures  as  the 


cmlcs  which  we 

tlie    S«  rill 

tloctr 
preti 

T.  We 
records  of  Cod's  successive  revelations 
to  mankind,  and  particularly  of  the  last 
and  most  perfect  revelation  of  his  will 
by  Jesus  Christ.  VV^hatever  doctrines 
seem  to  us  to  be  clearly  taught  in  the 
Scriptures,  we  receive  without  reserve 
or  exception*  We  do  not,  however,  at- 
tach equal  importance  to  all  the  books 
in  this  collection.  Our  religion,  we  bc» 
licve,  lies  cliiefly  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  dispcn-salion  of  Moses,  compared 
with  that  of  Jesus,  we  consider  as 
adapted  to  the  childhood  of  the  human 
race,  a  preparation  for  a  nobler  system, 
and  chiefly  useful  now  as  scrvmg  to 
confirm  and  illustrate  the  Christian 
Scriptures.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only 
master  of  Christians,  and  whatever  he 
taught,  either  during  his  persotial  minis- 
try or  by  his  inspired  Apostles,  we  re- 
gard as  of  divine  authority,  and  profess 
to  make  the  rule  of  our  lives. 

This  authority  which  we  give  to  the 
Scriptures  is  a  reason,  we  conceive^  for 
studying  them  with  peculiar  care,  and 
for  inquiring  anxiously  into  the  princi- 
ples ol  interpretation  by  which  their 
true  meaning  may  be  ascertained.  The 
principles  adopt ctl  by  the  class  of  Chris- 
tians in  whose  name  I  speak  need  to  be 
explained,  because  they  are  often  mis- 
understood. We  are  particularly  ac^ 
cused  of  making  an  unwarrantable  use 
of  reason  in  the  mterpretation  of  Script- 
ure. We  are  said  to  exalt  reason  above 
revelation,  to  prefer  our  own  wisdom  to 
God's«  Loose  and  undefined  charges 
of  this  kind  are  circulated  so  freely,  that 
we  think  it  due  to  ourselves,  and  to  the 
cause  of  truth,  to  express  our  views 
with  some  particularity. 

Our  leaaing  principle  in  interpreting 
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Scripture  is  this,  that  the  Bible  is  a 
book  written  for  men^  in  the  language 
of  men,  and  that  its  meaning  is  to  be 
nought  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
other  books.  We  believe  that  God, 
when  He  speaks  to  the  human  race, 
conforms,  if  we  may  so  say,  to  the  es- 
tablished rules  of  speaking  and  writing. 
iHow  else  would  the  Scriptures  avail  «s 
more  than  if  communicated  in  an  un^ 
known  tongxie  ? 

Now  all  books  and  all  conversation 
require  in  the  reader  or  hearer  the  con- 
slant  exercise  of  reason  ;  or  their  true 
import  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  con- 
tinual comparison  and  inference.  Hu- 
man language,  you  well  know,  admits 
various  interpretations  :  and  every  word 
and  every  sentence  must  be  modified 
and  explained  according  to  the  subject 
which  is  discussed,  according  to  the 
purjioses,  feelings,  circumstances,  and 
principles  of  the  writer,  and  according  to 
the  genius  and  idioms  of  the  language 
whicTi  he  uses.  These  are  acknowl- 
edged principles  in  the  interpretation  of 
human  writings  ;  and  a  man  whose  words 
we  should  explain  without  reference  to 
these  principles  would  reproach  us  justly 
with  a  criminal  want  of  candor,  and  an 
intention  of  obscuring  or  distorting  his 
meaning. 

Were  the  Bible  written  in  a  language 
and  style  of  its  own,  did  it  consist  of 
words  which  admit  but  a  single  sense, 
and  of  sentences  wholly  detached  from 
each  other,  there  woulcl  be  no  place  for 
the  principles  now  laid  down.  We 
could  not  reason  about  it  as  about  other 
writings.  But  such  a  book  would  be  of 
little  worth  :  and  perhaps,  of  all  books, 
the  Scriptures  correspond  least  to  this 
description.  The  word  of  God  bears 
the  stamp  of  the  same  hand  which  we 
see  in  his  works.  It  has  infinite  con- 
nections and  dependences.  Every  prop- 
osition is  linked  with  others,  and  is  to 
be  compared  with  others,  that  its  full 
and  precise  import  may  be  understood- 
Nothing  stands  alone.  The  New  Tes- 
tament IS  built  on  the  Old.  The  Chris- 
tian dispensation  is  a  continuation  of 
the  Jewish,  the  completion  of  a  vast 
scheme  of  pro\'idence,  requiring  great 
extent  of  view  in  the  reader.  Still  more, 
the  Bible  treats  of  subjects  on  which 
we  receive  ideas  from  other  sources 
besides  itself,  —  such  subjects  as  the 
nature,  passions,  relations,  and  duties 


of  man ;  and  it  expects  us  to  restrain  and 
modify  its  language  by  the  known  truth«i 
which  observation  and  experience  fur- 
nish  on  these  topics. 

We  profess  not  to  know  a  book  which 
dermnds  a  more  fivqiient   t  f 

reason  than  the  Bible,     In  a  j 

tEe  remarks  now  made  on  iLs  infinite 
connections,  we  may  obscr^^e,  that  its 
style  nowhere  affects  the  precision  of 
science  or  the  accuracy  of  definition. 
Its  language  is  singularly  glowing,  bold, 
and  figuratlve^  demanding  more  frequent 
departures  from  the  literal  sense  than 
that  of  our  own  age  and  count r}%  and 
consequently  demanding  more  continual 
exercise  of  judgment  We  find,  too, 
that  the  different  portions  of  this  bool 
instead  of  being  conlincd  to  gent 
truths,  refer  perpetually  to  the  ti 
when  I  hey  were  written,  to  states 
society,  to  modes  of  thinking,  to 
troversies  in  the  church,  to  feelings  ai 
usages  which  have  passed  away,  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  which  we  are 
constantly  in  danger  of  extending  to  all 
times  and  places  what  was  of  temporary 
and  local  application.  We  find,  too, 
that  some  of  these  books  are  strong! 
marked  by  the  genius  and  character 
their  respective  writers,  that  the  H 
Spirit  die!  not  so  guide  the  Apostles 
to  suspend  the  peculiarities  of  th< 
minds,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  their 
feelings,  and  of  the  influences  und* 
which  they  were  placed,  is  one  of  \ 
preparations  for  understanding  thi 
writings.  With  these  views  of 
Bible,  we  feel  it  our  bounden  duty 
exercise  our  reason  upon  it  perpetual] 
to  compare,  to  infer,  to  look  beyond 
letter  to  the  spirit,  to  seek  in  the  natus 
of  the  subject  and  the  aim  of  the  wrii 
his  true  meaning ;  and,  in  genci 
make  use  of  what  is  known  tor  e 
ing  what  is  difficult,  and  for  disco' 
new  truths. 

Need  1  descend  to  particulars  to  pro^ 
that  the  Scriptures  demand   the  exci 
cise  of  reason  ?    Take,  for  example,  t 
style  in  which  they  generally  speak 
God,  and  obscr\'e  how  habitually  thi 
apply  to  him  human  passions  and 
gans.      Recollect    the    declarations 
Christ,  that  he  came  not  to  send  peai 
but   a  sword ;    that  unless  we   cat  hi 
flesh  and  drink  his  blood  we  have 
life  in  us  ;  that  we  must  hate  father  ai 
mother,  and  pluck  out  the  right  eye; 
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lai  X  f«st  number  of  passages  equally 
bold  wA  imlimtted.  Recollect  the  un- 
wiff^^  inaiiDer  in  which  tt  is  .said  of 
Gi^tiafis  that  they  possess  all  things, 
Immt  all  th:Dgs,  and  can  do  all  things. 
Recollect  the  verbal  contradiction  be- 
tveen  Haul  and  James,  and  the  appar- 
^n*  '  li>hiri'4  of  some  parts  of  Paul's 
*r^nM^'>  r^ith  the  general  doctrines  and 
ctuioCOv  I  might  extend  the 

cnaipcrat  nitely;  and  who  does 

oqlsee  that  vve  must  limit  all  these  pas- 
nges  by  ihc  known  attributes  of  God, 
nf  tesus  Oirist  and  of  human  nature, 
tsA  by  iHc  circumstances  under  which 
they  irerc  written,  so  as  to  give  the 
bagna^  a  quite  different  import  from 
vfcat  tl  would  require  had  it  been  ap- 
"  1  to  different  beingSj  or  used  in  dif- 
{ COBAections. 

jli   has   been   said    to   show  in 

sense  we  make  use  of  reason  in 

cripture.     From  a  variety 

erpretations  we  select  thal^ 

s   with  the  nature  of  the 

ite  state  of  the  writer,  witF 

gctioa  of  the  passage,  with  the 

in    of   Scripture,  with    fh"^ 

acter  and  will  of  God,  an3 

|o6vious  and  acknowledged  laws 

lire.     In  other  words,  we  beh'ev? 

never  contradicts  in  one  pari 

,,r..   ...i.i»    \\..    ♦-^.rhes   in   fm^ 

a  reveiatioji^ 

'    -ks  and  prov; 

St.  therefore  distrust  every 
\  which,  after  deliberate 
tffientsacL,  seems  repugnant  to  any  es> 
taWbhed  trath.  We  reason  about  the 
8lb^  V  as  civilians  do  about  the 

CM*:  iider  which  we  live  ;  who* 

riNika<^vr,  are  accustomed  to  limit  one 
■roviuoii  of  that  venerable  instrument 
WotberSy  Jittd  to  fix  the  precise  import 
III  its  parts  by  inquiring  into  its  general 
fpirit,  itito  the  intentions  of  its  authors, 
lodiiiia  the  prevalent  feelings,  impres- 
i4aoft,  and  circumstances  oiE  the  time 
vlift  it  was  framed.  Without  these 
priadpleft  of  interpretation,  we  frankly 
idaomMige  that  we  cannot  defend  the 

IraUiorityof  the  Scriptures.  Deny 
s  latitude,  and  we  must  abandon 
xiic  to  its  enemies. 
do  not  announce  these  principles 
^iiaL  or  peculiar  to  oursetves>  All 
UUUi  occasionally  adopt  them,  not 
lll^  those  who  most  vehemently 
decry  th^n  when  they  happen  to  men* 


ace  some  favorite  article  of  their  creed. 
All  Christians  are  compelled  to  use 
them  in  their  controversies  with  infidels. 
All  sects  employ  them  in  their  warfare 
with  one  another  All  willingly  avail 
themselves  of  reason  when  it  can  be 
pressed  into  the  service  of  their  own 
party,  and  only  complain  of  it  when  its 
weapons  wound  themselves.  None  rea- 
son more  frequently  than  those  from 
whom  we  differ.  It  is  astonishing  what 
a  fabric  they  rear  from  a  few  slight 
hints  about  tne  fall  of  our  first  parents  ; 
and  how  ingeniously  they  extract  from 
detached  passages  mysterious  doctrines 
about  the  divine  nature.  We  do  not 
blame  them  for  reasoning  so  abundantly^ 
but  for  violating  the  fundamental  rules 
of  reasoning,  for  sacrificing  the  plain  to 
the  obscure,  and  the  general  strain  of 
Scripture  to  a  scanty  number  of  insu- 
lated te.xts*  ~— 7 
We  object  strong! V  to  the  contempt-' 
uous  manner  in  whicli  human  reason  is 
often  spoken  of  by  our  adversaries,  be- 
cause it  leads,  we  believe,  to  universal 
scepticism.  If  reason  be  so  dreadfully 
darkened  by  the  fall  that  its  most  deci- 
sive judgments  on  religion  are  unwor- 
thy  of  trust,  then  Christianity,  and  even 
natural  theology,  must  be  abandoned  *, 
for  the  existence  and  veracity  of  God, 
and  the  divine  original  of  Christianity, 
are  conclusions  of  reason,  and  must 
stand  or  fall  with  it.  If  revelation  be  at 
war  with  this  faculty,  it  subverts  itself, 
for  the  great  question  of  its  truth  is  left 
by  God  to  be  decided  at  the  bar  of  rea- 
son. l£is  worthy  of  remark,  how  nearly 
the  bigot  and  the  sceptic  approach. 
Sotlt  would  annihilate  our  confidence 
in  our  faculties,  and  both  throw  doubt 
and  confusion  over  every  truth.  We 
honor  revelation  too  highly  to  make"^ 
tKe'  antagonist  of  reason,  or  to  believe 
f^at  it  calls  us  to  renounce  our  high^ 
powers.  ^ 
^We  indeed  grant  that  the  use  of  rea- 
son in  religion  is  accompanied  with 
danger.  But  we  ask  any  honest  man  to 
look  back  on  the  history  of  the  church, 
and  say  whether  the  renunciation  of  it 
be  not  still  more  dangerous.  Besides,  it 
is  a  plain  fact  that  men  reason  as  erro- 
neously on  all  subjects  as  on  religion. 
Who  does  not  know  the  wild  and  ground- 
less theories  which  have  been  framed 
in  physical  and  political  science  ?  But 
who  ever  supposed  that  we  mvxaV  c^^a^ 
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to  exercise  reason  on  nature  and  society  » 
because  men  have  trred  for  ages  in 
explaining  them  ?  We  j^ant  that  the 
passions  "conlmually,  and  sometimes 
fatally,  disturb  the  rational  faculty  in 
itis  inquiries  into  revelation.  The  ambi- 
tious contrive  to  hnd  doctrines  in  the 
Bible  which  favor  their  love  of  dominion. 
The  timid  and  dejected  discover  there  a 
gloomy  system,  and  the  mystical  and 
mnatical  a  visionary'  theology.  The 
vicious  can  find  examples  or  assertions 
on  which  to  build  the  hope  of  a  late 
repentance,  or  of  acceptance  on  easy 
terms,  The  falsely  rcfvned  contrive  to 
liglu  on  doctrines  which  have  not  been 
soiled  by  vulgar  handling,  liut  the 
passions  do  not  d]s tract  the  reason  in 
rcTu^ious  am'  more  than  in  other  in- 
quiries whicti  excite  strong  and  geneiS 
interest;  and  this  faculty,  of  conse- 
quence, is  not  to  be  renounced  in  re- 
ligion, unless  we  are  prepared  to  discar3 
it  universally.  The  true  inference  from 
tKe  almost  endless  errors  which  have 
darkened  theology  is,  not  that  we  are  to 
neglect  and  disparage  our  powers,  but 
to  exert  them  more  patiently,  circum- 
spectly* Ujirightly ;  the  worst  errors, 
after  all.  having  sprung  up  in  that  church 
vUiih  proscribes  reason,  and  demands 

I  from  its  members  implicit  fakh.     The 

[most  pernicious  doctrines  have  been  the 
_,Towth  of  the  darkest  times    when  the 

'general  credulity  encouraged  bad  men 
and  enthusiasts  to  broach  their  dreams 
and  inventions,  and  to  stitle  the  faint 
remonstrances  of  reason  by  the  menaces 
of  everlasting  perdition.  Say  what  we 
may,  God  has  given  us  a  rational  nature, 
and  will  call  us  to  account  for  it.  We 
may  let  it  sleep,  but  we  do  so  at  our 
peril.  Revelation  is  addressed  to  us  as 
rational  beings.  We  may  wish,  in  our 
sloth »  that  God  had  given  us  a  sys- 
tm  demanding  no  labor  of  comparing, 
limiting,  and  inferring.     Rut  such  a  sys- 

|lem  would  be  at  variance  with  the  whole 
character  of  our  present  existence  \  and 
It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  take  revela- 
tion as  it  is  given  to  us  and  to  inter- 
pret it  by  the  Kelp  of  the  faculties  which 

[  It  everywhere  supposes,  and  on  which 
it  is  founded. 

To  the  views  now  given  an  objection 
is  commonly  urged  from  the  character 

^o£  God     We  are  told  that  God  being 

Hnfinitely  wiser  than  men.  his  discoveries 
will  surpass  human  reason.     In  a  rev- 


elation from  such  a  teacher  we  ompT^! 
ex)ject  propositions  which  we  i 
oncile  with  one  another,  and  iv 
seem  to  contradict  established  trutl 
and  it  becomes  us  not  to  question 
explain  them  aw^ay,  but  to  believe 
adore,  and  lo  submit  our  weak 
carnal  reason  to  the  divine  word.  T« 
this  objection  we  have  two  short  an- 
swers. We  say,  first,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible that  a  teacher  of  infinite  wiidom 
should  expose  those  whom  he  would 
teach  to  infinite  error.  But  if  once  wc 
admit  that  propositions  which  in  thctr 
literal  sense  appear  plainly  repugnant  to 
one  another,  or  to  any  known  truth.,  are 
still  to  be  literally  understood  and  re- 
ceived»  what  possible  limit  can  we 
to  the  belief  of  contradictions  ?  Wi 
shelter  have  we  from  the  wildest 
cism,  which  can  always  quote 
that,  in  their  literal  and  obvious 
give  support  to  its  extravagances  ?  H 
can  the  Protestant  escape  from 
substantiation,  a  doctrine  most  cli 
taught  us.  if  the  submission  of  n 
now  contended  for.  be  a  duty  ?  H< 
can  we  even  hold  fast  the  truth  of 
elation ;  for  if  one  apparent  contradii 
tion  may  be  true,  so  may  another,  and 
the  proposition,  that  Christianity  is  false 
though  involving  inconsistency,  may  still 
be  a  verity  ? 

We  answer  again,  that  if  God  be  in- 
finitely wise.  He  cannot  sport  with  the 
understandings  of  his  creatures.  A  wise 
teacher  discovers  his  wisdom  in  adai 
ing  himself  to  the  capacities  of  his  pupS 
not  in  perplexing  them  with  w  hat  is 
intelligible,  not  in  distressing  them  with 
apparent  contradictions,  not  in  filling 
them  with  a  sceptical  distrust  of  their 
own  powers.  An  infinitely  wise  teacher, 
who  knows  the  precise  extent  of 
minds  and  the  best  method  of  enlight* 
ing  them,  will  surpass  all  other  iasti 
tors  in  bringing  down  truth  to  our  appi 
hension,  and  m  showing  its  lo%-elinc 
and  harmony.  We  ought,  indeed, 
expect  occasional  obscurity  in  such 
book  as  the  Bible,  which  was  wrfttett 
for  past  and  future  ages  as  well 
the  present.  But  Gods  wii 
pledge  that  wRScver  is  jel 
ul,  and  necessary  for  sal>i] 
v_ealed  too  plainlv  \n  he  mis 
too  consistent! 
sound  and  upr 
mark  of  wisaoni  to  use 
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fAt  phrai—**'^-^'    ^"  '  T^mmvmicate  what 
h  aiwfc  ^    lo  confuse  and 

ansettle  il.^  -- ^.  by  appeanmces  of 

CQOmdictilMI.  We  honor  our  Heavenly 
Todicr  t0O  much  to  ascribe  tu  him 
mA  a  rev^JadoQ.  A  revelation  is  a 
1^  of  BghL  Jt  cannot  thicken  our 
brkocis  and  multiply  our  perplexities, 
11.  Having  thus  stated  the  principles 
acoonjtog  la  which  we  interpret  Script- 
ing. 1  iw>w  proceed  to  the  second  great 
had  oi  this  discourse,  which  is  to  state 
t  of  the  views  which  we  derive  from 
sacred  book,  particularly  those 
\  dislioguish  U3  from  other  Chris- 
ty In  the  drst  place,  we  lielieve  in  the 
dBCtnne  of  God's  uxtty,  or  ihit  there 
li  eoe  iiod  JruTone  only.  To  this  truth 
vegive  ia£aitc  importance  and  we  feci 
Mnelvem  bound  to  take  hecJ  lest  any 
■aa  tjx>il  us  of  it  by  vain  philosopliy. 
The  pcoposidon  that  there  is  one  God 
•ec3t»  to  us  exceedingly  plain.  We  un- 
tostmd  by  tt  that  there  is  one  betng, 
OQt  ntiid,    one  pf*rs^,    on?  IntclTTi^ent 

i  \.T 

mv.  .  ,  :;ef 

\Ve  coiiLCivc  th*it  thuic  words 
1  have  conveyed  no  other  meaninsj 
to  the  simple  and  uncultivated  people 
vho  were  set  apart  to  l:>e  the  depositaries 
clthis  grcai  truth,  and  who  were  utterly 
jwapatrfe  of  undeiistanding  those  hair- 
bvadth  distinctions  between  being  and 
ptaon  which  the  sa^city  of  later  ages 
w  diac^'tv'-r,  j^  We  find  no  intimi- 
imi  tllAt  ^jage  was  to  be  taken 

inaa  ann  e.  or  that  God  s  unity 

*as  a  qu  at  thing  from  the  one- 

fi&a.  of  I  iigent  beings, 

W  I  o  iJie  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 

fj^l  I  - 1  ack  n  o  w  1  ed  gi  n  g  in  words, 

^veft^  in  effect,  the  unity  of  God 
rdin^  to  this  doctrine,  there  are 
and  equal  persons,  pos- 
Tie  divinity,  called  the  Fa- 
r>r«n.  and  Holy  Ghost  Each  of 
^T^t>n%.  as  described  by  theolo- 
s.  ha*  his  own  panic ular  conscious- 
aeis.  will^  and  perceptions.  They  love 
«icb  other,  converse  with  each  other, 
ml  deit^ht  in  each  others  society. 
Tbty  perform  different  parts  in  mans 
kptlon,  each  having  his  appropriate 
,  and  neither  doing  the  work  of  the 
The  Son  is  mediator,  and  not 
Fatlicr.  The  Father  sends  the  Son, 
1 19  not  himself  sent ;  nor  is  He  con- 


scious, like  the  Son,  of  taking  flesh. 
Here,  then,  we  have  three  intelligent 
agents  pcssessed  of  different  conscious- 
nesses^ different  wills,  and  different  per^  f\ 
ceptions,  performing  different  acts,  and 
sustaining  different  relations ;  and  if 
these  things  do  not  imply  and  constitute 
three  minds  or  beings,  we  are  utterly  at 
a  loss  to  know  how  three  minds  or  be- 
ings are  to  be  formed*  It  is  difference 
of  properties,  and  acts,  and  concious- 
ness»  which  leads  us  to  the  belief  of  di£- 
fcrent  intelligent  beings,  and,  if  this 
mark  fa^  us,  our  whole  knowledge 
falls ;  we  have  no  proof  that  all  the 
agents  and  persons  in  the  universe  are 
not  one  and  the  same  mind.  When  we 
attempt  to  conceive  of  three  Gods,  we 
can  do  nothing  more  than  represent  to 
ourselves  three  agents,  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  similar  marks  and 
peculiarities  to  those  which  separate 
the  persons  of  the  Trinity  :  and  when 
common  Christians  hear  these  persons 
spoken  of  as  conversing  with  each  other, 
loving  each  other,  and  performing  differ- 
ent acts,  haw  can  they  help  regarding 
them  as  different  beings,  different  minds  f 
We  do,  then,  with  all  earnestness, 
though  without  reproachingourbrethreti, 
protest  against  th^e  irrational  and  un- 
scrjptural  doctrine'of  the  Trinitj^.  **  To 
fts,  as  to  the  Apostle  and  the  primitive 
Christians,  **  there  is  one  God,  even  the 
Father."  With  Jesus,  we  worship  the 
Father,  as  the  only  living  and  true  God, 
We  are  astonished  that  any  man  can 
read  the  New  Testament  and  avoid  the 
conviction  that  the  Father  alone  is  God. 
We  hear  our  Saviour  continually  appro- 
priating  this  character  to  the  Father, 
We  hnd  the  Father  continually  distin- 
guished from  Jesus  by  this  title.  **  God 
sent  hrs  Son"  **  God  anointed  Jesus.'^ 
Now,  how  singular  and  inexplicable  is 
this  phraseology,  which  fills  the  New 
Testament,  if  this  title  belong  equally  to 
Jesus,  and  if  a  principal  object  of  this 
l>ook  is  to  reveal  him  as  God,  as  par- 
taking equally  with  the  Father  in  su- 
preme divinity  !  Wc  challenge  our 
op|K>nents  to  adduce  one  passage  in  tKiF 
"New  Testament  where  the  word  GoST 
means  three  persons,  where  it  Is  noT 
Iiniited  to  one  person,  and  where,  unle^ 
tjirned  from  its  usual  sense  by  the  coi> 
neciion,  it  does  not  mean  the  Fathe^ 
Can  stronger  proof  be  given  that  thlc 
doctrine  of  three  persons  m  vVi^  ^kA- 
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head  is  not  a  fundamental  doctrine  of 
|Christianity  ? 

This  doctrine,  were  it  true,  must,  from 
its  difficulty,  singularity,  and  importance, 
ha\'e  been  laid  down  with  great  clear- 
ness, guarded  with  great  care,  and  stated 
with  all  possible  precision.  But  where 
does  this  statement  appear?  From  the 
manv  passages  which  treat  of  God,  we 
ask  tor  one,  one  only,  in  which  we  are  told 
that  He  is  a  threefold  bein^,  or  that  He 
is  three  persons,  or  that  He  is  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  On  the  contrary, 
in  the  New  Testament,  where,  at  least, 
we  might  expect  many  express  asser- 
tions of  this  nature,  God  is  declared  to 
be  one,  without  the  least  attempt  to  pre- 
vent the  acceptation  of  the  words  in 
their  common  sense  ;  and  He  is  always 
spoken  of  and  addressed  in  the  singular 
number,  that  is,  in  language  which  ivas 
universally  understood  to  intend  a  single 
person,  and  to  which  no  other  idea  could 
have  been  attached  without  an  express 
admonition.  So  entirely  do  the  Script- 
ures abstain  from  stating  the  Trinity, 
that  when  our  opponent.s  would  insert 
it  into  their  creeds  and  doxologies,  they 
are  compelled  to  leave  the  Bible,  and  to 
invent  forms  of  words  altogether  un- 
sanctioned by  Scriptural  phraseology* 
That  a  doctrine  so  strange,  so  liable  to 
misapprehension,  so  fundamental  as  this 
is  said  to  be,  and  requiring  such  careful 
exposition,  should  be  left  so  undefined 
and  unprotected,  to  be  made  out  by  in- 
ference, and  to  be  hunted  through  dis- 
tant and  detached  parts  of  Scripture,  — 
this  is  a  diflficulty  which,  we  think,  no 
ingenuity  can  explain. 

We  have  another  difficulty.  Chris- 
tianity, it  must  be  remembered,  was 
planted  and  grew  up  amidst  sharp-sight- 
ed enemies,  who  overlooked  no  objec- 
tionable part  of  the  system,  and  who 
must  have  fastened  with  great  earnest- 
ness on  a  doctrine  involving  such  ap- 
parent contradictions  as  the  Trinity. 
We  cannot  conceive  an  opinion  against 
which  the  Jews,  who  prided  themselves 
on  an  adherence  to  God's  unity,  would 
have  raised  an  equal  clamor.  Now, 
how  happens  it  that  in  the  apostolic 
writings,  which  relate  so  much  to  objec* 
tions  against  Christianity,  and  to  the 
controversies  which  grew  out  of  this  re- 
ligion, not  one  word  is  said  implying 
that  objections  were  brought  against  the 
Ifospel  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 


** 
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not  one  word  is  uttened  in  its 
and  explanation,  not  a  word  to 
from  reproach  and  mistake  ?     Thii 
ment  has  almost  the  force  of  dci 
tion.     We  are  persuaded  that,  h; 
divine  persons  been  announced  by 
first  preachers  of  Christianity^  all  eqi 
and  all  infinite,  one  of  whom  wzs 
very  Jesus  who  had  lately  died  on  el 
cross,   this   peculiarity   ot    C 
would  have  almost  absorbed  c 
and    the   great  labor   of    the    *\ 
would  have  been  to  repel  the  ci 
assaults  which  it  would  have  aw: 
But  the  fact  is,  that  not  a  w  hisper  of 
jection  to  Christianity  on  that  ao 
reaches  our  cars  from  the  apostolic  age. 
In  the    Epistles  we  see  not  a  trsce 
controversy  called  forth  by  the  Trinii 

We   have   further  objections  to  \\ 
doctrine,  drawn  from  its  practical  influ 
ence.     We  regard  it  ns  unfavorabte  to 
devotionTby  div  J 

mJnd  in  its  conn  ^ 

a"  great  excellence  of  the  doctrine  of 
God's  unity,  that  it  offers  to  us  oxe 
OBJECT  of  supreme  homage,  adoration, 
and  love,  One  Infinite  Father,  one  Being 
of  beings,  one  ori}2;inal  and  fountain, 
whom  we  may  refer  all  good,  in  wh( 
all  our  powers  and  a£fcctions  may 
concentrated,  and  whose  lovely  and  vci 
erable  nature  may  pervade  all  our' 
thoughts.  True  piety,  when  directed  to 
an  undivided  Deitv,  has  a  chastcnesft,a 
singleness,  most  tavorable  to  religioiui 
awe  and  love.  Now,  the  Trinity  sets 
before  us  three  distinct  objects  of  su- 
preme adoration  ;  three  infinite  persons, 
having  equal  claims  on  our  hearts  ;  three 
divine  agents,  performing  different  of* 
fices,  and  to  be  acknowledged  and  wor- 
shipped In  different  relations.  And  is  it 
possible,  we  ask,  that  the  weak  and  Hi 
ited  mind  of  man  can  attach  itself 
these  with  the  same  power  and  joy 
to  One  Infinite  Father,  the  only  Fl 
Cause,  in  whom  all  the  blessings  of 
lire  and  redemption  meet  as  their  ceni 
and  source  ?  Must  not  devotion  be  di 
tracted  by  the  equal  and  rival  claims  of 
three  equal  persons,  and  must  not  the 
worship  of  the  conscientious,  consistent 
Christian  be  disturbed  by  an  appreheo-^ 
sion  lest  he  withhold  from  one  or 
other  of  these  his  due  proportion 
homage  \ 

We  also  think  thaMthc  doctrine  of 
Trmity  injures   devotioii,   not  only 
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vbole  lead  < 


This 

J  m»j*.f  .     at   Jesus 

drt  t«:d  mto  the  rntinite  DU 

lint.  be  more  interesting  than 

te  father.  15  precisely  what  might  be 
«I    from   history,   and   from   the 
!s  of  human  nature.     Men  want 
t  of  worship   like   themselves, 
.lad  xivt  great  secret  of  idolatry  lies  in 
'  thk  propensity.     A  God»  clothed  in  our 
faamaiKl  £c€ ling  our  wants  and  sorrows, 
tiiralrft  to  our  weak  nature  more  stron^cly 
dlia  n  '    *'     ^       '     1      n,  a  pure  spirit, In- 
Mhi  ible,  save  by  the 

fdflbi  cvj  mind.     We  think, 

loa  :  "\XT  offices  ascribed  to 

}a«^  ^  .  :..^  j^  ^  .Urtheolog^Vt  make  him 
tlie  tnost  attractive  person  in  the  God- 
TIk  Father  is  the  depositary  of 
\  ihe  vindicator  of  the  rights, 
iilger  of  the  laws  of  the  Divinity. 
tlie  other  hand,  the  Son,  the  bright- 
IMS  of  thr  ^^Tvine  mercy,  stands  between 
tfM  iaceri^  ami  i^ilty  humanity, 

head  to  tlie  storms, 
M>nate   breast   to   the 
ne  justice,  bears  our 
t  punishment,  and  purchases 
witii  his  bl<x>d  every  blessing  which  dc- 
iGBnds  Inmi  heaven.     Need  we  state  the 
dhct  qI  those  representations,  especial- 
^  ^m  cofnTOon  minds,  for  whom  Chris- 
ftUJtj  was  chicly  designed,  and  whom 
it  seeks  to  bring  to  the  Father  as  the 
bfdiest   being?     We   do  believe   that 
liie  wt*r>!irtt  i\\  %  lileeiJing;^  suffering  God 
1flid>  ])  the  mind,  and 

ejects,  just  as  the 
1C5S  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
so  conspicuous  a  place  in 
of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
»» that  this  worship,  though 
3t  most  titled  to  spiritual- 
lie  tJ  that   it   awakens  human 
Slftspc»n  rather  than  that  deep  vencra- 
iOB  of   the  moral    perfections  of   God 
wbkl        "  re  of  piety. 

2.  Jven  our  views  of  the 

iBity  XM   K^^j'.x,  I   piocecd,  in  the  second 

fliCK,  to  observe  that  we  believe  in  the 

A    i»^.,.i  t  hris^.  ^Ve  believe  that 

one  soul*  one  being, 

^^■|fcii^    -...  ..-       _  .ire.  and  equally  dis- 

^^^^wom  the  one  God.     We  complain 

^^^H|  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that,  nof 

flSXed  whit  maktag  God  three  beings. 
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'*  -^^ikes  Jesus  Christ  two  beings^  and 
introduces  infinite  confusion  intiL 
,  V,.  conceptions  of  his  character.  This 
corruption  of  Christianity,  alike  repug- 
nant to  comrnon  sense  and  to  the  gen- 
eral strain  of  Scripture,  is  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  power  of  a  false  philosophy 
in  disfiguring  the  simple  truth  of  Jesus. 

According  to  diis  doctrine,  Jesus 
Christ,  instead  of  being  one  mind,  one 
conscious,  inteUigent  principle,  whom 
we  can  understand,  consists  of  two 
souls,  two  minds ;  the  one  divine,  the 
other  human  :  the  one  weak,  the  other 
almighty ;  the  one  ignorant*  the  other 
omniscient  Now  we  maintain  that  this 
is  to  make  Christ  two  beings.  To  de- 
nominate him  one  person*  one  being, 
and  yet  to  suppose  him  made  up  of  two 
minds,  infinitely  different  from  each 
other,  is  to  abuse  and  confound  lan- 
«:uage,  and  to  throw  darkness  o%'er  all 
our  conceptions  of  intelligent  natures* 
According  to  the  common  doctrine, 
each  of  these  two  minds  in  Christ  has 
its  own  consciousness,  its  own  will,  its 
own  perceptions.  They  have,  in  fact, 
no  common  properties.  The  divine 
mind  feels  none  of  the  wants  and  sor- 
rows of  the  human,  and  the  human  is 
infinitely  removed  from  the  perfection 
and  happiness  of  tlic  divine.  Can  you 
conceive  of  two  beings  in  the  universe 
more  distinct  ?  We  have  always  thought 
that  one  person  was  constituted  and 
distinguished  by  one  consciousnesir7 
The  doctrine  that  one  and  the  same 
person  should  have  two  conscious- 
nesses, two  wills,  two  souls,  infinitely 
different  from  each  other,  this  we  thinic 
an  enormous  tax  on  human  credulity. 

We  say  that  if  a  doctrine  so  strange, 
so  difficult,  so  remote  from  all  the  pre- 
vious conceptions  of  men,  be  indeed  a 
part,  and  an  essential  part,  of  revela- 
tion, it  must  be  taught  with  great  dis- 
tinctness, and  we  ask  our  brethren  to 
point  to  some  plain,  direct  passage, 
where  Christ  is  said  to  be  composed  of 
two  minds  infinitely  different,  yet  con- 
stituting one  person.  We  find  none. 
Other  Christians,  indeed,  tell  us  that 
this  doctrine  is  necessary  to  the  har- 
mony of  the  Scriptures,  that  some  texts 
ascnbe  to  Jesus  Christ  human,  and 
others  divine  properties,  and  that  to 
reconcile  these  we  must  suppose  two 
minds,  to  which  these  properties  may 
be  referred.     In  other  words,  lot  X>^^ 
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purpose  of  reconciling  certain  difficult 
ssages,  which  a  just  criticism  can  in  a 
Tcat  degree,  if  not  wholly,  explain,  we 
pbust  invent  an  hypothesis  vastly  more 
■difficult,  and  involving  gross  absurdity. 
■We  are  to  find  our  way  out  of  a  laby- 
*irinth  by  a  clue  which  conducts  us  into 
mazes  infinitely  more  inextricable. 

Surelvt  if  jesus  Christ  felt  that  he 
.consisted  of  two  minds  and  that  thT£" 
I  Was  a  leading  feature  of  his  rcHgioHt  his 

§*Trra-seolog)'  respecting  himself  woulp 
ave  been  colored  by  this  peculiari^'. 
'fTTe  universal  language  of  men  js 
framed  upon  the  idea  that  one  person 
is   one   person,   is   one   mind,  and  one 

fsoul  \  and  when  the  multitude  beard 
this  language  from  the  lips  of   Jesus, 

Jthey  must   have  taken   it    m    its   usual 

"sense,  and  must  have  referred  to  a  sin- 
gle soul  all  which  he  spoke,  unless 
expressly  instructed  lo  interpret  it  dif- 
ferently. But  where  do  we  find  this 
instructioi^  ?  Where  do  you  meet,  in 
the  New  Testament,  the  phraseology 
which  abounds  in  Trinitarian  books, 
and  which  necessarily  grows  from  the 
doctrine    of    two     natures     in    Jesus  ? 

^'^here  docs  this  divine  teacher  say, 
'This  I  speak  as  God.  and  this  as 
nan  ;    this  is  true  only  of  my  human 

Fmind,  this  only  of  mv  divine  ?"  Where 
do  we  find  in  the  Epistles  a  trace  of  this 
strange  phraseology  ?  Nowhere,  It 
was  not  needed  in  that  day.  It  was 
den^anded  by  the  errors  of  a  later  age. 
We  believe,  then,  that  Christ  is  one 
mind,  one  being,  and,  I  add,  a  being 
distinct  from  the  one  God.  That  Christ 
is  not  the  one  God,  not  the  same 
being  with  the  Father,  is  a  necessary 
inference  from  our  former  head,  in 
which  wc  saw  that  the  doctrine  of  three 
persons  in  God  is  a  fiction.  But  on  so 
important  a  subject  I  would  add  a  few 
remarks.  We  wish  that  those  from 
whom  wc  differ  would  weigh  one  strik- 
ing fact,  Jesus,  in  his  preaching,  con- 
'tJnually  spoke  of  God.  The  word  was 
always  in  his  mouth.  We  ask,  does  he 
by  this  word  ever  mean  himself?  Wc 
say,  never.  On  the  contrar>',  he  most 
plainly  distinguishes  between  God  and 
himself,  and  so  do  his  disciples.  How 
this  is  lo  be  reconciled  with  the  idea 
that  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  as  God, 
was  a  primary'  object  of  Christianity,  our 
tdvcrsaries  must  determine. 

If  wc  examine  the  passages  in  which 


Jesus   is  distingiiJshed  from  Cod, 
shail   see  that  they  not  only  speak 
him  as  another  being,  but  seem  to  lal 
to  express  his  inferiority.     He  is  con- 
tinually spoken  of  as  the  Son  of  God, 
sent  of  God,  receiving  all  his  powers 
from   God,   working    miracles   because 
God  was  with  him,  judging  just! 
cause  God  taught  him,  having  t 
on  our  belief  because  he  was  anointed 
and  sealed  by  God,  and  as  able  of  his* 
self   to  do  nothing.     The  New 
ment  is  filled  with  this  language, 
we  ask  what  impression   tnis  laoj^ 
was     fitted     and    intended    lo    maki 
Could  any  who  heard  it  have  imagii 
that  Jesus  was  the  very  God  lo  whi 
he  was  so  induslriou,sly  declared  to 
inferior;    the  very^  Being  by  whom  he 
was  sent,  and  from  whom  he  t  rr.f*^v^,s<^ 
to    have    received    his     mes 
power?      Let  it   here   be    rei 
that  the  human  birth,  and  bodily  foi 
and  humble  circumstances,  and  mo: 
sufferings  of  Jesus,  must  all  have  pi 
pared  men  to  interpret,  in  the  most 
qualified  manner,  the  language  in  whi( 
his    inferiority   to   God    was    declar 
Why»  then,  was  this  language  used 
continually,   and   without   limitation^  if 
Jesus  were  the  Supreme  Deity,  and 
this  truth  were  an  essential  part  of 
religion  ?     1  repeat  it,  the  human  com 
lion    and    sufferings   of   Christ   tcndi 
strongly  to  exclude  from  men's  mini 
the  idea  of  his  proper  Godhead :  and, 
course,  we  should  expect  to  find  in 
New    Testament    perpetual    care 
effort  to  counteract   this  tendency, 
hold  htm  forth  as  the  same  being  wi( 
his  Father,  if  this  doctrine  w^ere,  as 
pretended,  the  soul  and  centre  of 
religion.     We  should  expect  to  find  tl 
phraseologv  of  Scripture  cast  into  tl 
mould  of  this  doctrine,  to  hear  familial 
of  God  the  Son,  of  our  Lord  God  Jes< 
and  to  be  told  that  to  us  there  is  - 
God,  even  jesus,     1"  '     f 

the  inferiority  of 

2*Tew  Testament.     It  is  nut  ohjv  im* 
fiTthc  general  phraseology,  but  rt^y 
edly  and  decidedly  expressed,  and  ui 
accompanied  with    any  admonition 
prevent  its  application  to  his  whole 
ure.     Could  it,  then,  have  been  the 
design  of  the  sacred  writers  to  exl 
Jesus  as  the  Supreme  God  ? 

I  am  aware  that  these  remarks  wftl 
met  by  two  or  three  texts  in  which  Chrii 
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li  called  God,  and  by  a  class  of  passages, 
lottery  intmerous,  in  which  divine  prop- 
eHies  are  said  to  be  ascribed  to  htm. 
T»  these  w€  otfer  one  plain  answer.  We 
•If  ihai  it  Ss  one  of  the  most  established 
JM  obriOQs  principles  of  criticism,  that 
Impage  is  to  be  explained  according  to 
1^9  known  properties  of  the  subject  to 
It  is  applied.  Every  man  knows 
the  same  words  convey  very  differ- 
ideas  when  used  in  relation  to  dif- 
it  betn^.  Thus,  Solomon  huUi  the 
lODple  in  a  difiFerent  manner  from  the 
aiilutect  whom  he  employed  ;  and  God 
nptmts  diffcrendy  from  man.  Now  we 
antniaio  that  the' known  properties  and 
dinMl8taiices  of  Christ,  his  birth,  suf- 
fefin!5<i.  xnA  death,  his  constant  habit 
of  s,  »f  God  as  a  distinct  being 

bom  r    his  praying  to  God,  his 

aicribiiig  to  God  all  hrs  power  and 
offers,  — these  .irVnnwIedfred  properties 

lUerpreT 
which 
.11      1    j^lu  to  niikt:  him  the  Suprefri? 
'""«.     1  1   a   manner  consistent  with    KTS 
r^  inferior  nature.     It  is  our 

1j'  lin  such  texts  by  the  rule 

Kill  !  I  ij  i»ly  to  other  texts,  in  which 
"ij nn  i  >e  illls  are  called  gods,  and  are 
*^«h:  t  ■  hi;  |.  Lrt:>kers  of  the  divine  n«iture, 
T'  ^^.  V  jri  j  j.issess  all  things,  and  to 
\  with  ^11  God's  fulness.  These 
;issages  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
;ind  restrain,  and  turn  from  the 
nv^t  obvious  sense,  because  this  ^ense 
IS  opi^*'>sed  to  the  known  properties  of 
tlie  beings  to  whom  they  relate  \  and  we 
tttiJitain  that  we  adhere  to  the  same 
pHoeiple.  and  use  no  greater  latitude,  in 
eiqf>la?n»ng,  as  we  do,  the  passages  which 
i^ht  to  support  the  Godhead  of 

J     t    I  i  :  -ifess  to  derive  some 

in^^H.rTi,  .res  from  their  mode 

vi  viewing  ^.  mist.  It  furnishes  them, 
diejr  tell  us,  with  an  infinite  atonement, 
(or  it  ibow?)  them  an  infinite  being  suf- 
feriog  for  their  sins,  The  confidence 
vkh  which  this  fallacy  is  repeated  as- 
hMlalies  lis.  When  pressed  with  the 
imiefttion  whether  they  really  believe  that 
iW  id  unchangLMble  God  suf- 

fef^i  I  on  the  cross,  theyacknowl- 

€%e  ttiat  thtH  is  not  true,  hut  that  Christ's 
Insiaii  mind  alone  sustained  the  pains 

death.  How  have  we,  then,  an  infi- 
ite  folierer  ?  This  language  seems  to 
'fia  an  ianpOisition  on  common  minds,  and 


very  derogatory  to  God's  justice,  as  if 
this  attribute  could  be  satisfied  by  a 
sophism  and  a  fiction. 

We  are  also  told  that  Christ  is  a  more 
interesting  object,  that  his  love  and 
mercy  are  more  felt,  when  he  is  viewed 
as  the  Supreme  God,  who  left  his  glory 
to  take  humanity  and  to  suffer  for  men. 
That  Trinitarians  are  strongly  moved 
by  this  representation,  we  do  not  mean 
to  deny  ;  but  we  think  tlieir  emotions 
aUogetner  founded  on  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  their  own  doctrines.  They  talk 
of  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity's 
leaving  his  f*loryand  his  Father's  bosom 
to  visit  and  save  the  world.  But  this 
second  person,  being  the  unchangeable 
and  iatinite  God,  was  evidently  incapable 
of  parting  with  the  least  degree  of  his 
perfection  and  felicity.  At  the  moment 
of  his  taking  flesh,  he  was  as  intimately 
present  with  his  Father  as  before,  and 
equally  with  his  Father  filled  heaven, 
and  earth,  and  immensity.  This  Trin- 
itarians acknowledge ;  and  slill  they 
profess  to  be  touched  and  overwhelmed 
by  the  amazing  humiliation  of  this  im- 
mutable being  !  But  not  only  does  their 
doctrine,  when  fully  explained,  reduce 
Christ's  humiliation  to  a  fiction,  it  almost 
wholly  destroys  the  impression.s  with 
which  his  cross  ought  to  be  viewed. 
According  to  their  doctrine,  Christ  was 
comparatively  no  suflferer  at  all.  It  is 
true,  his  human  mind  suffered  ;  but  this, 
they  tell  us,  was  an  infinitely  small  part 
of  Jesus,  bearing  no  more  proportion  to 
his  whole  nature  than  a  single  hair  of  our 
heads  to  the  whole  body,  or  than  a  drop  ^ 
to  the  ocean.  The  divine  mind  of  Christ, 
that  which  was  most  properly  himself, 
was  infinitely  happv  at  tlic  very  moment 
of  the  suffering  of  his  humanity-  Whilst 
hanging  on  the  cross,  he  was  the  hap- 
piest bieing  in  the  universe,  as  happy  as 
the  infimte  Father;  so  that  his  pains^ 
compared  with  his  felicity,  were  noth- 
ing. This  Trinitarians  do,  and  must, 
acknowledge.  it  follows  necessarily 
from  the  immutablcness  of  the  divine 
nature  which  they  ascribe  to  Christ;  so 
that  their  system,  justly  viewed,  robs 
his  death  of  interest,  weakens  our  sym- 
pathy with  his  sufferings,  and  is,  of  all 
others,  most  unfavorable  to  a  love  of 
Christ,  founded  on  a  sense  of  his  sacri- 
fices for  mankind.  We  esteem  our  own 
views  to  be  vastly  more  affecting.  It  is 
our  belief  that  Chris Vs  bunu\\a.\\QTi^i& 
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real  and  entire,  that  the  whole  Saviour, 
and  BOt  a  part  of  liim^  sufTercd,  that  lil^ 
cfucrnxlon  was  a  scene  of  deep  and  u^- 
mtxed  a^onv.  As  we  stand  round  his 
cross,  our  minds  are  not  disiracted.  nor 
our  sensibihty  weakened,  by  contem- 
plating him  as  composed  of  incongruous 
and  infinitely  differing  minds,  and  as 
having  a  l)alance  of  infinite  felicity.  We 
recognise  in  the  dying  Jesus  but  on^ 
inTnyr  This,  we  thmk,  renders  his  suf- 
ferings»  and  his  patience  and  love  in 
bearing  them,  incomparably  more  im- 
pressive and  affecting  than  the  system 
we  oppose. 

3»  Having  thus  given  our  belief  on 
two  great  points,  namely,  that  there  is 
one  God,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a 
being  distinct  from  and  inferior  to  God, 
I  now  proceed  to  another  point  on  which 
we  lay  still  greater  stress.  We  believe 
in  the  moral  perfect  km  of  G^.  We 
consider  no  part  of  theology  so  impor- 
tant as  that  which  treats  of  God's  moral 
character;  and  we  value  our  views  of 
Christianity  chiefly  as  thev  assert  his 
amiable  and  venerable  attributes. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  regard  to  this 
subject  all  Christians  agree*  that  all 
ascribe  to  the  Supreme  iJeing  infinite 
justice,  goodness,  and  hfdiness.  We 
reply,  that  it  is  ver>*  possible  to  speak 
of  God  magnificcnlly,  and  to  think  of 
him  meardy ;  to  apply  to  hiss  person 
high-sounding  epithets,  and  to  his  gov- 
ernment principles  which  make  him 
odious.  The  Heathens  called  Jupiter 
the  greatest  and  the  best ;  but  his  his- 
tory was  black  with  cruelty  and  lust. 
We  cannot  judge  of  men's  real  ideas  of 
God  by  their  general  language,  for  in  all 
ages  they  have  hoped  to  soothe  the 
Deity  by  adulation.  We  must  inquire 
into  their  particular  views  of  his  pur- 
poses^ of  the  principles  of  his  adminis- 
tration, and  of  his  disposition  towards 
his  creatures. 

We  conceive  that  Christians  have, 
generally  leaned  towards  a  very  injuri- 
ous view  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Thev 
have  loo  often  felt  as  if  He  were  raised, 
bj  his  greatness  and  sovereignty*  above 
t^e  principles  of  morality*  above  those 
eternal  laws  of  equity  and  rectitude  to 
which  ail  other  beings  are  subjected. 
We  believe  that  in  no  being  is  the  sense 
of  right  so  strong,  so  omnipotent*  as  fn 
God.  We  believe  that  his  almighty 
power  is  entirely  submitted  to  his  per- 


ceptions of  rectitude ;  and  this  i&  r, 
ground  of~ouf  piety.  It  is  not  bccatT 
He~ls  our  Creator  merely*  but  bee 
1^  created  us  for  good  and  hol| 
poses :  It  IS  not  because  his 
irr^esistible.  but  because  his  will  is^ 
perfection  of  virtue,  that  we  pay  hii 
ttTTegiance.      We  cannot   i  '    Tqg|j 

Being,  however  great  and 
governs  tyrannically.     VV  c  r  l.^pc  1 1 
in|j  but  excellence*  wheflicr  on  ca^ 
in_  heaven.     We  venerate  not  the 
ness  of  God's  throne,  but  the  equity  i 
g'oodness  in  which  it  is  establishecf 

"We    believe    that    God    is  in 
good,  kind,  benevolent,  in   the 
sense  of  these  words,  —  good  indisp 
tiun   as  well  sl\  in  act;  good  not  to 
few,  but  to  all ;  good  to  every  individ 
ual.  as  wtll  as  to  the  general  system. 

We   believe,  too,    that  God   is  jtistj 
but  we  never  forget  that  his  justice 
the  justice  of  a  good  being,  dwelling  \ 
the  same  mind  and  acting  in  harmony 
with  perfect  bene  voter  ce.     iiy  this  at-* 
tribute   we    understand   GckI's    infinite 
regard   to   virtue  or   moral    worth   t% 
pressed  in  a  moral  government ;  that  \t 
in  giving  excellent  and  equitable  lawi| 
and  in  ctmferring  such  rewards,  and  in 
flicting  such  punishmems*  as  arc  be« 
fitted  to  secure  their  ob.servaiice.    God^ 
justice  has  for  its  end  Uie  highest  virtu 
of  the  creation,  and  it  punishes  for  thi^ 
end  alone  ;  and  thus  it  coincides  wit' 
benevolence;  for  virtue  and  happincs 
though  not  the  same,  are  inseparabljj 
conjoined, 

God's  justice,  thus  viewed,   app 
to  us  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  hii 
mere  v.      According    to    the    pre^^en 
systems   of    theology,   thes?   attribute 
are  so  discordant  and  jarring,   that  t^ 
reconcile  them  is  the  hardest  task  and 
the  most  wonderful  achievement  of  in- 
finite wisdom.     To  us  they  seem  to 
intimate  friends*  alw  lys  at  peace,  breath 
ing   the   same   spirit,  and    seeking 
same  end.     By  Ciod's  mercy,  we  under 
stand  not  a  blind   instinctive   compa~ 
sion,  which  forgives  without  reflectio 
and  without  regard   to   the  interests  i 
virtue.     This,  we  acknowledge*   won] 
be  incompatible  with  justice,  and  als 
with    enlightened  benevolence.     Godi 
mercy,   as    we    understand    it,    deftiri 
strongly   the    happiness  of   the   guilt}; 
but  only  through   their  penitence, 
has  a  regard  to  character  as   truly 
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It  defers  punishment,  and 

r  loa^,  that  the  sinner  may  return 

duty,  but  leaves  the  impenitent 

ayieicUn^    to  the  fearful   retribu- 

■-**!(!ricd  in  God's  word, 

\f   Views    of   God   in  one 
J  vc  in  his  parental  charac- 
BB^     Wc  ascribe  to   him  not  only  the 
lOBQ,  bitt  the  dispositions  and  princi- 

eol  a  father.  We  believe  that  He 
a  father's  concern  for  his  creaturcSj 
1  Micros  desire  for  their  improvement, 
a  £ttfier  s  equity  in  proportioning  his 
cnwmands  to  their  powers,  a  fatner  s 
joy  ia  therr  progress^  a  father's  readi- 
WK^  lo  receive  the  penitent,  and  a  fa* 
tiia^i  fustice  for  the  incorrigible.  We 
look  QfKMi  Otis  world  as  a  place  of  edu- 
aisoa,  in  which  He  is  training  men  by 
frtiperitj  and  adversity,  by  aids  and 
ctioRs.  by  conflicts  of  reason  and 
iofi,  by  motives  to  duty  and  temp- 
to 'sin,  by  a  various  discipline 
to  irexi  and  moral  beings,  for 
sloft  with  himself,  ai  d  for  a  sublime 
wd  ever-growing  virtue  in  heaven. 

Mow,  wc  object  to  the  systems  of  re- 
tigioQ  wtiich  prevail  among  us,  that  they 
are  adverse,  in  a  greater  or  Jess  dej^ree, 
trt  these  oiirifying,  comforting,  and  hon- 
«abl  '  of  God  ;    that   they  take 

iroin  ather  in  heaven,  and  sub- 

ftil9tc  t'»r  nun  a  bcinjT  whom  we  can- 
■OC  love  if  we  would,  and  whom  we 
bt  onf  *-  '  ''^*  if  we  could.  We 
I'  ' .  on   this  ground,  to 

pS^ti  I    arrogates  to  itself 

wisB/kii  I  jJoxy.  and   which  is 

^qdu  I     :   propigated   through 

r  coaatnr.  This  system  indeed  takes 
shapes,  but  in  all  it  casts  dts- 
on  the  Crcitor.  According  to 
I  mad  genuine  for  n,  it  teaches  that 
Hugs  us  into  life  wholly  depraved, 
under  the  innocent  features  of 
bildtiood  is  hidden  a  nature  averse 
good  and  propense  to  all  evil,  a 
which  exposes  us  to  God's  dis- 
and  wrath,  even  before  we 
!  acqisired  power  to  understand  our 
e»  or  to  reflect  upon  our  actions. 
Amniiag  Coa  more  modern  exposition, 
illttciltit  that  we  came  from  the  hands 
of  ^ar  M^er  with  such  a  constitution, 
ikI  mt^  placed  ttader  such  influences 
ttd  dfciiRUitaxices,  as  to  render  certain 
Md  iofallible  the  total  depravity  of 
tfoy  haman  beiDg  from  the  6rst  mo- 
ot iitfl  mora]  ageacy  ;  and  it  abo 


teaches  that  the  offence  of  the  child, 
who  brings  into  life  tliis  ceaseless  ten- 
dency to  unmingled  crime,  exposes  him 
to  the  sentence  of  everlasting  damna- 
tion. Now,  according  to  the  plainest 
principles  of  morality,  we  maintain  that 
a  natural  constitution  of  the  mindt  un- 
failindy  disposing  it  to  evil,  and  to 
evil  .-done,  would  absolve  it  from  guilt ; 
that  to  give  existence  under  thi«  con- 
dition would  argue  unspeakable  cruelty  * 
and  chat  to  punish  the  sin  of  this  un* 
hajipily  constituted  child  with  endless 
ruin  would  be  a  wrong  unparalleled  by 
the  most  merciless  despotism. 

This  system  also  teaches  that  God 
selects  from  this  corrupt  mass  a  num- 
ber to  be  saved,  and  plucks  them,  by 
a  special  influence,  from  the  common 
ruin  ;  that  the  rest  of  mankind,  though 
left  without  that  special  grace  which 
their  conversion  requires,  are  com- 
manded to  repent,  under  penalty  of 
aggravated  woe ;  and  that  forgiveness 
is  promised  them  on  terms  which  their 
very  constitution  infallibly  disposes  them 
to  reject,  and  in  rejecting  which  they 
awfully  enhance  the  punishments  of 
hell  These  proffers  of  forgiveness  and 
exhortations  of  amendment,  to  beings 
bom  under  a  blighting  curse,  fill  our 
minds  with  a  horror  which  we  want 
words  to  express. 

That  this  religious  system  does  not 
produce  all  the  effects  on  character 
which  might  be  anticipated,  we  most 
joj'fully  admit.  It  is  often,  very  often, 
counteracted  by  nature,  conscience,  com- 
mon sense,  by  the  general  strain  of  f 
Scripture,  by  the  mild  example  and  pre- 
cepts of  Christ,  and  by  the  many  posi- 
tive declarations  of  God  s  universal 
kindness  and  perfect  equity.  But  still 
w^e  think  that  we  see  its  unhappy  influ- 
ence, Ijtjends  to  discourage  the  timid^ 
to^give  excuses  to  the  bad,  to  feed  tBg^ 
vanuy  of  the  fanatical,  and  to  offer 
sKelter  to  the  bad  feelings  of  the  malig- 
nant. By  shocking,  as  it  does,  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  morality,  and  by 
exhibiting  a  severe  and  partial  Deity, 
it  tends  strongly  to  pervert  the  moral 
faculty,  to  form  a  gloomy,  forbidding^ 
and  servile  religion,  and  to  lead  men 
Co  substitute  censoriousness,  bitterness, 
and  persecution,  for  a  tender  and  irtV 
partial  charity.  We  think,  to^ 
tKis  system,  which  begins  with  ti'  , 
mg  human  nature ,  tn^y  be  eiL^t\<;4  \a. 
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end  in  pride  ;  for  pride  grows  out  of  a^ 

consciousness  oTTiigF  di?^tinctTons,  how- 

,cver  obtained,  and  no  distinction  is  sg 

Jal  as  that  wlilch  is  made  between  ttig 
cTed  and  abandoned  of  GodL^ 
"TTheTatse  and  di&honorabTTviews  of 
God  which  have  now  been  stated,  we 
feel  ourselves  bound  to  resist  unceas- 
ingly. Other  errors  we  can  pass  over 
with  comparative  indifference.  But  wc. 
ask  our  opponents  to  leave  to  us  a  Gqu 
wortBy  of  our  love  and  trust,  in  whom 
our  moral  sentiments  may  delight,  icL 
whom  our  weaknesses  and  sorrows  may 
fincl  refuj^e,  We  cling  to  the  divine  per- 
fections. We  meet  them  everywhere  in 
creation,  we  read  them  in  the  Scriptures, 
we  see  a  lovely  image  of  them  in  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  gratitude,  love,  and  venera- 
tion call  on  us  to  assert  them.  Re- 
proached, as  we  often  are,  by  men,  it  is 
our  consolation  and  happiness  that  one 
of  our  chief  offences  is  the  zeal  with 
which  we  vindicate  the  dishonored  good- 
ness and  rectitude  of  God. 

4,  Havings  thus  spoken  of  the  unity  of 
(iod;  of  the  unity  of  Jesus,  and  his  in- 
feriority to  God;  and  of  the  pcrfeclions 
of  the  divine  character  i  I  now  proceed 
to  Hve  our  views  of  the  mediation  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  purposes  of  his  mis- 
sion.  W^ith  rejE^ard  to  the  great  object 
which  Jesus  came  to  accomplish,  there 
seems  to  be  no  possibility  of  mistake. 
W^e  believe  that  he  was  sent  by  the 
FatEer  10  effect  a  moral  or  sprntuaf 
dcTlverance  of  mankind;  t^iat  is,  to  res^ 
cue  men  from  sin  and  its  consequencesj 
and  to  bring  them  to  a  state  of  everlast- 
iHg  purity  and  happiness^  We  believe, 
fi5o,  that  he  accomplishes  this  sublime 
'  purpose  by  a  variety  of  methods,  —  by 
nis  instructions  respecting  God^s  unity, 
parental  character,  and  moral  govern- 
ment, w^hich  are  admirably  fitted  to 
^reclaim  the  world  from  idolatry  and 
Hmpiety.  to  the  knowledge,  love,  and 
obedience  of  the  Creator ;  by  his  prom- 
ises of  pardon  to  the  penitent,  and  of 
divine  assistance  to  those  who  labor  for 
progress  in  moral  excellence ;  by  the 
light  which  he  has  thrown  on  the  path 
01  duty;  by  his  own  spotless  example, 
in  which  the  loveliness  and  sublimity 
of  virtue  shine  forth  to  warm  and 
i  quicken  as  well  as  guide  us  to  perfec- 
tion ;  by  his  ihreatenings  against  incor- 
lia^ble  guilt ;  by  his  glorious  discoveries 
of  immortality ;    hy  his  sufferings  and 


death ;  by  that  signal  event    the  re 
recti  on,  which  powerfully  t)ore  wi 
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to  his  divine  mission,  and  brought  do 
to  men's  senses  a  future  life ;  by 
continual  intercession,  which  obtsiinsi 
us  spiritual  aid  and  blessings;  sind  by 
the  power  with  which  he  is  invested  df 
raising  the  dead,  judging  the  world,  and 
conferring  the  everlasting  rewards  prom- 
ised to  the  faithful. 

We  have  no  desire  to  conceal  the  foct  1 
that  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  among 
us  in  regard  to  an  inlercstiD|f  part  of 
Christ's  mediation, —  I  mean,  jn  regard 
to  the  precise  influoncc  of  his  deatli 
our  forgiveness.      Many   suppose 
this  event  contributes  to  our  pardon*^ 
it  was  a  principal  means  of  cuiidrn  ' 
his  religion,  and  of  giving  it  a  pon 
over  the  mind :   in  other  words,  liat 
procures  forgiveness  by  leading  to  tkat 
repentance  and  virtue  which  is  the  grest 
and  only  condition  on  which  forgiveness 
is  bestowed.    Many  of  us  are  dissatis6e4 
with  this  explanation,  and  think  tluil  f"^ 

Scriptures  ascribe  the  remission  of      

to  Christs  death  with  an  emphasis  so 
peculiar  that  we  ought  to  consider  this 
event  as  having  a  special  influence  tii 
removing  punishment,  though  the  Scripc- 
ures  may  not  reveal  the  way  in  whiclij*" 
contributes  to  this  end. 

Whilst,  however,  we  differ  in  ca 
ing  the  connection  between  Christ's 
death  and  human  forgiveness,  —  a  con- 
nection which  we  all  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge, —  we  agree  in  rejecting  many 
sentiments  which  prevail  in  regard  to 
his  mediation.  The  idea  which  is  c< 
veyed  to  common  niTnds  In'  the  popii 
system,  that  Christ's  death  has  an  '~^ 
encc  in  making  Cod  pUii 
ifT  awakening  nis  kindnc 
we  reject  with  strong  disappro 
We  are  happy  to  find  Uiat  this  v 
honorable  notion  is  disowned  by  i 
gent  Christians  of  that  class  from  whii 
w*e  differ.  We  recollect,  howxvcr.  1 ' 
not  long  ago.  it  was  common  to  hear  of 
Christ  as  hax-ing  died  to  appease  God's  ^ 
wrath,  and  to  pay  the  debt  of  sinners 
to  his  inflexible  justice :  and  we  have  ai 
strong  persuasion  that  the  language  of 
popular  religious  books,  and  the  comn 
mode  of  stating  the  doctrine  of  Chris 
mediation,  still  communicate  very 
grading  views  of  God*s  character, 

give  to  multitudes  the  impression       

the  death  of  Jesus  produces  a  change  ill 


ige  of 
vninn^— 
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tte  mtad  of  God  towards  man,  and  that 
Id  f^ih^  ft^  e^BcacY  clilefiy  consists.  No 
eiTOT  '  us  more  pernicious.    We 

^A  c  nhadc  over  the  pure  good- 

t»«  u:  "jlmi.  We  earnestly  maintain 
ibu  Jcstis.  instead  of  calliiig  forth,  m 
asy  way  or  degree,  the  mercy  of  the 
Fldier.  was  sent  by  that  mercy  to  be 
OBrSa^-iour;  that  he  is  nothing  to  the 
hoiBao  race  but  what  he  is  by  God's 
appomtment  ;  that  he  communicates 
Ii0l2kijig  but  what  God  empowers  him 
^  bestow  ;  that  our  Father  in  heaven 
is  orig^nxiiy,  essentially,  and  eternally 
placaJiIc-  y.nd  disposed  tu  forgive;  and 
tfaat  Trowed,  underivea,  and  un- 

dac^  '.e  is  tlie  only  fountain  of 

«lus  Si;>AA  lu  us  through  his  Son^     We 
uQtceive  that  Jesus  is  dishonored,  not 
ikirUicd,  by  ascribing  to  him  an  intiu- 
eacir  wluch  clouds  the  splendor  of  divnne 
b<seTt>1ence. 
^     We  farther  agree  in  rejecting,  as  un- 
^^J^DS'  '^       'I   absurd,  the  explanation 
^^^Bi  '<>pular  !iystem  of  the  man- 

^IPIr  tr.       i   Christ's   death   procures 

^■b^veness  for  men.     This  system  used 
^■10  teach,  as  its  fundamental  principle, 
thftt  roan.  haWng  sinned  against  an  in- 
Being,  has  contracted  infinite  guilt, 
cot^&cquently  exposed  to  an  infinite 
\Vc  believe,  however,  that  this 
5ng,  if  reasoning  it  may  be  called, 
overlooks  the  obvious  maxim  that 
ill  of  a  being  must  be  proportioned 
nature  and  powers,  has  fallen  into 
Still  the  system  teaches  that 
whatever  degree,  exposes  lo  end- 
pUPT  '  "   ~*     and    that    the   whole 
n  infalliblv  involved  by 

ticlr  i»atu>r.  ...  ...I,  owe  this  awful  pen- 

lily  to  tbc  justice  of  their  Creator,     It 

ladies  that  <*««^  ti.  n.iUy  cannot  be  re- 

laittedf  iQ  c<'  with  the  honor 

<tf  the  divine  :  >s  a  substitute  be 

to  cjidure  it  or  to  suffer  an  equiv- 

It  aUo  teaches  that,  from   the 

of  iJie  casCt  no  substitute  Is  ade- 

mate  to  this  work  save  the  intinite  God 

miftetf;    and  accordingly,  God,  in  his 

icQQod  person,  took  on  him  human  nat- 

arc,  that  He  mij^ht  pay  to  his  own  justice 

the  debt  of  punishment  incurred  by  men, 

oad  might   thus    reconcile  forgiveness 

mith  the  c  Lai  ma  and  threat  cnings  of  his 

I.      Stich    is   the    prevalent    system. 

«r,  to  Uik,  this  doctrine  seems  to  carry 

,,    its  front  strong  marks  of  absurdity; 

tnd  we.  mamtain  that  Christianity  ought 


not  to  be  encumbered  with  it,  unless  it 
be  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament 
fully  and  expressly.  We  ask  our  adver-  , 
saries,  then,  to  [xjinc  to  some  plain  pas- 
sages where  it  is  taught.  We  ask  for 
one  text  in  which  we  ire  told  that  God 
took  human  nature  that  He  might  make 
an  infinite  satisfaction  to  his  own  justice; 
for  one  text  which  tells  us  that  human 
guilt  requires  an  intinite  substitute  ;  that 
Christ's  sufferings  owe  their  efficacy  to 
their  being  borne  by  an  infinite  being; 
or  that  his  divine  nature  gives  infinite 
value  to  the  sufferings  of  he  human. 
Not  ofu  word  of  this  descript'on  can  we 
find  in  the  Scriptures  ;  not  a  text  which 
even  hints  at  these  strange  aoctrines. 
They  are  altogether,  we  believe,  the  ftc- 
tions  of  theoloi^ians.  Christianity  's  in 
no  degree  responsible  for  them.  W2  are 
astonished  at  their  prevalence.  What 
can  be  plainer  than  that  God  cannot  in 
any  sense,  be  a  sufferer,  or  bear  a  pen* 
alty  in  the  room  of  his  creatures  ?  How 
dishonorable  to  him  is  the  supposilior. 
that  his  justice  is  now  so  severe  as  to 
exact  infinite  punishment  for  the  sins  oi 
frail  and  feeble  men,  and  now  so  easy 
and  yielding  as  to  accept  the  limited 
pains  of  Christ's  human  soul  as  a  full 
equivalent  for  the  endless  woes  due  from 
the  world  ?  How  plain  is  it  also,  accord- 
ing to  this  doctrine,  that  God,  instead  of 
being  plenteous  in  forgiveness,  never 
forgives ;  for  it  seems  aosurd  to  speak 
of  men  as  forgiven*  when  their  whole 
punishment,  or  an  equivalent  to  it,  is 
borne  by  a  substitute  ?  A  scheme  more 
fitted  to  obscure  the  brightness  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  mercy  of  God.  or  less 
suite  CI  to  give  comfort  lo  a  guilty  and 
troubled  mind,  could  not,  we  think,  be 
easily  framed. 

We  believe,  too,  that  this  system  is 
unfavorable  to  the  character  It  nat- 
urally leads  men  to  think  that  Christ 
came  to  change  God's  mind  rather  than 
their  own  ;  that  the  highest  object  of 
his  mission  was  to  avert  punishment 
rather  than  to  communicate  holiness ; 
and  that  a  large  part  of  religion  consists 
in  disparaging  good  works  and  human 
virtue,  for  the  purpose  of  magnifying  the 
value  of  Christ's  vicarious  sufferings. 
In  this  way  a  sense  of  the  infinite  im- 
portance and  indispensable  necessity  of 
personal  improvement  is  weakened,  and 
high-sounding  praises  of  Christ's  cross 
/  seem   often  to  be  subslvlMled  Iot  cfcx^- 
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dience  to  his  precepts.  For  ourselves, 
we  have  not  so  learned  Jesus.  Whilst 
we  gratefully  acknowledge  that  he  came 
to  rescue  us  from  punishment,  we  be- 
lieve tirat  he  was  sent  on  a  still  nobler 
errand,  namely,  to  deliver  us  from  sin 
itself,  and  to  form  us  to  a  subhme  and 
heavenly  virtue*  We  regard  him  as  a 
Saviour,  chiefly  as  he  is  the  light,  phy- 
sician, and  guide  of  the  dark,  diseased, 
and  wandering  mind.  No  influence  in 
the  universe  seems  to  us  so  glorious  as 
that  over  the  character ;  and  no  redemp- 
tion so  worthy  of  thankfulness  as  the 
restoration  of  the  soul  to  purity.  W^i th- 
ou t  this,  pardon,  were  it  possible,  would 
be  of  little  value.  Why  pluck  the  sinner 
from  hell,  if  a  hell  be  left  to  burn  in  his 
own  breast  r  Why  raise  him  to  heaven, 
if  he  remain  a  stranger  to  its  sanctity 
and  love  ?  With  these  impressions,  we 
are  accustomed  to  value  the  gospel 
chiefly  as  it  abounds  in  effectual  aids, 
motives,  excitements  to  a  generous  and 
divine  virtue.  In  this  virtue,  as  in  a 
common  centre^  we  see  all  its  doctrines* 
precepts,  promises  meet ;  and  we  believe 
that  faith  in  this  religion  is  of  no  worth, 
and  contributes  nothing  to  salvation,  any 
farther  than  as  it  uses  these  doctrines^ 
precepts,  promises,  and  the  whole  lifc^ 
character,  sufferings,  and  triumphs  of 
Jesus,  as  the  means  of  purifying  the 
mind,  of  changing  it  into  the  likeness  of 
his  celestiaJ  excellence. 

5,  Having  thus  stated  our  views  of 
the  highest  object  of  Christ's  mission, 
that  it  is  the  recovery  of  men  to  virtue, 
or  holiness,  I  shall  now,  in  the  last  place, 
give  our  views  of  the  nature  of  Christian 
virtue,  or  true  holiness.  \^  believjj 
that  all  virtue  has  its  foundation  in  thg 
mora!  nature  of  man,  that  is,  in  con; 
science,  or  his  sense  of  duty,  and  in  the 
power  of  forming  his  temper  and  life  ac- 
cording to  conscience.  We  believe  that 
itiese  moral  faculties  are  the  grounds  of 
responsibility,  and  the  highest  distinc- 
tions of  human  nature,  and  that  no  act 
is  praiseworthy  any  farther  than  it 
springs  from  their  exertion.  We  be- 
lieve that  no  dispositions  infused  into 
us  without  our  own  moral  activity  are  of 
the  nature  of  virtue,  and  therefore  we 
reject  the  doctrine  of  irresistible  divine 
influence  on  the  human  mind,  moulding 
it  into  goodness  as  marble  is  hewn  into 
a  statue.  Such  goodness^  if  this  word 
niay  be  used,  would  not  be  Uie  object  of 


moral  approbation,  any  more  than  th 
instinctive  affections  01  inferior  anin 
or  the  constitutiona.1  amiableness  of 
man  beings. 

By  these  remarks  \ve  do  not  mean  to 
denj_die  Imp  ' 
gpiriT;   but   l>y 
moral,  iffuminatin;;,  and 
iluence7  not  pTiysTcal;  n 
nof  involving  a  necessity  01  virtue      vy| 
oBject,   strongly,  to   the  idea  oT 
Christians  respecting  man's  impotcnd 
and   God's   irresistible   agency   on   t!i 
heart,  believing  that  they  subvert  oifl 
respon.sibiUty  and  the  laws  of  our  mor 
nature,  that  they  make  men  machine 
that  they  cast  on  God  the  blame  of 
evil  deeds,  that   they  discourage 
minds,   and    inflate   the    fanatical    wttl 
wild  conceits  of  immediate  and  scnsiblj 
inspiration. 

Among  the  virtues,  we  give  the 
place  to  the  love  of  God.  We  belief 
that  this  principle  is  tKe  true  end 
happiness  of  our  being,  that  we  were 
made  for  union  with  our  Creator,  that 
his  infinite  perfection  is  the  only  suffi- 
cient object  and  true  resting-place  for 
the  insatiable  desires  and  unlimited  ca- 
pacities of  the  human  mind,  and  that, 
without  him,  our  noblest  sentiments, 
admiration,  veneration,  hope,  and  love 
would  wither  and  decay.  We  bclic\*c 
too,  that  the  love  of  God  is  not  only 
sential  to  happiness,  but  to  the  slren| 
and  perfection  of  aU  the  virtues ; 
conscience,  without  the  sanction  of  C 
authority  and  retributive  justice,  wou 
be  a  weak  director ;  that  benevolenc 
unless  nourished  by  commir 
his  goodness,  and  encoun.: 
smile,  could  not  thrive  .n 
fish n ess  and  thanklessne.s 
and  that  St:'''  lent,  wunour  ai 

oTlhe  di\'  tion,  would  har 

extend  be^^^iKi  j.i:  MUtvvard  and 
gurity,     God,  as  he  is  essentiall/go 
ness,  holiness,  justice,  and  vinue,  so 
isjhe  life^  motive,  and  sustainer  of  df 
in  the  human  soul 

"iJut  whilst  we  earnestly  inculcate  ill 
love  of  God,  we  believe  that  great  1 
is    necessary    to    distinguish    it    fr 
counterfeits.   Wc  think  that  muchwk 
is  called  piety  iT'worthless.     Manji 
fallen  into  the  error  that  tlierc  can  j 
excess  in  feelings  which  have 
their  object :    and,  distrusting  as  < 
ness  that  self-possession  wiiaoist ' 
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\  Aod  devotion  lose  all  thetr  dignity, 
f'tlejhairt  abandoned  themselves  to  ex- 
ln«ag&DCCs  which  have  brtMij^ht  con- 
_ "  Oil  piety.  Most  certainly,  if  the 
Im  ol  G<k1  be  that  which  often  bears 
Its  laoie,  ihc  less  wc  have  of  it  the 
\i  reli^on  be  the  shipwreGk  of 
■iMkntafidtng*  we  cannot  keep  too  far 
ft  On  this  subject  we  always 
nnot  sacrifice  our 
I  jn  of  zeaL  We 
1  and  I clizTon  to  maintain 
insanit\%  sudden 
trans- 
['iety. 
ifiVL-  of  trod 


f«* 


«&. 


partial 


:  i^'t.:  LJKii  ti  \\-  I  r  in 


i»a  moral  sentiment,  founded  on  a  clear 
fKfetfvtion.  and  consisting  in  a  high  es- 
toem  md  veneration  of  his  moral  per- 
fieclioft«.  Thus,  it  perfectly  coincides, 
ad  IS.  in  tact,  the  same  thing,  with  the 

f     love  of  virttic.  rectitude,  and  goodness. 

■^-'VcHl  will  easily  judge,  then,   what   wc 

<Meixi  ibe  sureM  and  only  decisive  signs 

^  piety.     We  lay  no  stress  on  strong 

V  tadtements.     We  esteem  him,  and  him 

in 

rv" 

I   ^lud's 

lit ;  Im 

jLv  n>  iti^uj.tiing  his 

BStt^:  !on,  and  desire*  :  and 

9b^  ^    'msiness,  and  do- 

Jw;  1  by  a  regard  to 

-■■^   i   Authority.     In  all 

n  may  deceive  themselves. 

rves  may  give  ihem  strange 

Mi1s«    and   sounds,    and    impressions. 

lals  of  Scripture  may  come  to  them  as 

frsm  lieaven.     Their  whole  souls  may  be 

tHfvcd,  aod  tbeir  confidence   in  God's 

faitir  be  undoubting.     But  in  all   this 

rticns  is  no  religion.     The  question  is, 

Do  ttiey  lore  God's  commands,  in  which 

lat  diaractcr   is  fully  expressed,   and 

|m  op  Xo  these  their  habits  and  pas- 

liiMis  ?    Without  this,  ecstacy  is  a  mock- 

trr.     One  surrender  of  desire  to  God's 

wffl  Is  iranh  a  thousand  transports.    We 

ii  mst  pdge  of  the  bent  of  men's  minds 

by-  dieir   raptures,   any   more  than  we 

'  the  natural  direction  of  a  tree 

\  jilorm.     We  rather  suspect  loud 

sslon,  lor  wc  have  observed  that 

^^mp  feehng  is  generally  noiseless^  and 

ieM  seeks  display. 

Wc  wotiJd  not,  by  these  remarks,  be 
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understood  as  wishing  to  exclude  from 
religion  warmth,  and  evtn  transport 
We  honor  and  highly  value  true  religious 
sensibility.  We  believe  that  Chris- 
tianity is  intended  to  act  powerfully  on 
our  whole  nature,  on  the  heart  as  well 
as  the  understanding  and  the  conscience. 
We  conceive  of  heaven  as  a  state  where 
the  love  of  God  will  be  exalted  into  an 
unbounded  fervor  and  jov ;  and  we  de- 
sire, in  our  pilgrimage  nere,  to  drink 
into  the  spirit  of  that  belter  world.  But 
we^  think  that  religious  warmth  is  only  to 
be  valued  when  il  springs  naturally  froin 
an  improved  character,  when  it  cornea, 
unforced,  when  it  is  the  recompense  of 
obedience,  when  it  is  the  warmth  of  a 
mind  which  understands  God  by  being 
ngc  him.  and  when,  instead  of  riisordcr- 
ing.  It  exalts  the  understanding,  invi£- 
orates  conscience,  gives  a  pleasure  ta 
common  duties,  ana  is  seen  to  exist  in 
connection  with  cheerfulness,  Judicious- 
ly^, and  a  reasonable  frame  of  mind. 
wiTen  we  observe  a  fervor  called  rel^- 
ious  in  men  whose  general  character  ex- 
presses little  refinement  and  elevation, 
and  whose  piety  seems  at  w^ar  with  rea-  _ 
son,  we  pay  it  little  respect.  We  honor 
religion  too  much  to  give  its  sacred 
name  to  a  feverish,  forced,  fluctuating 
zeal,  which  has  little  power  over  the 
life. 

Another  important  branch  of  virtue  * 
we  believe  to  be  Jove  to  Christ  The 
greatness  of  the  work  of  Jesus,  the  spirit 
with  which  he  executed  it  and  the  suf- 
ferings which  he  bore  for  our  salvation^ 
we  feel  to  be  strong  claims  on  our  grat- 
itude and  %'eneration,  Wc  see  in  nature 
no  beauty  to  be  compared  with  the  love- 
liness of  his  character^  nor  do  wc  find  on 
earth  a  benefactor  to  whom  we  owe  an 
equal  debt,  We  read  his  history  with  de- 
light, and  learn  from  it  the  perfection  of 
our  nature.  We  are  particularly  touched 
by  his  death,  which  was  endured  for  our 
redemption,  and  by  that  strength  of 
charity  which  triumphed  over  his  pains. 
His  resurrection  is  the  foandalion  of 
our  hope  of  immortality.  His  interces- 
sion gives  us  boldness  to  draw  nigh  to 
the  throne  of  grace,  and  we  look  up  to 
heaven  with  new  desire  when  we  tnink 
that,  if  we  follow  him  here,  we  shall 
there  see  his  benignant  countenancCi 
and  enjov  his  friendship  for  ever. 

I  need  not  express  to  you  our  views 
on  the  subject  of  the  bcuevo\ew\  vvi\\it%. 
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We  attach  such  importance  to  these, 
Lthat  we  are  sometimca  reproached  with 
l^xalting  them  above  piety.     We  regard 
Ithe   spirit   of  love,    charity,    meekness, 
Morgiveness,  liberahty,  «ind  benehcence^ 
||is  the  badge  and  distinction  of  Chris- 
tiians,  as   the   brightest   image   we   can 
l)ear  of  God»  as  the  best  proof  of  piety. 
[On  this  subject  ]  need  not  and  cannot 
enlarge  ;  but  there  is  one  branch  of  ben- 
evolence which  I  ought  not  to  pass  over 
in  silence,  because  we  think  that  we  con- 
beive  of  it  more  highly  and  justly  than 
finany  of  our  brethren.      1    refer  to  the 
Idutvof    candor,    charitaCTe    judgment 
^especially  towards  those  who  differ  in  re 
iJjSous  opinion.     We  think  that  in  notTT- 
flag  have  Christians  so  widely  departed 
Ifrom  their  religion  as  in  this  particular. 
We  read  with  astonishment  and  horror 
the  history  of  the  church  ;  and  some- 
\}dL  times,  when  we  look  back  on  the  fires  of 
p>ersccution»  and  on  the  zeal  of  Chris- 
tians in  building  up  walls  of  sei>aration, 
.and  in  giving;  up  one  another   to  per- 
Idition.  we  feel  as  if  we  were  reading  tiie 
irecords   of  an   infernal   rather    than   a 
beavenly  kingdom.     An  enemy  to  every 
Ircligion,  if  asked  to  describe  a  Christian, 
l^ould.  with  some  show  of  reason,  de- 
pict him  as  an  idolater  of  his  own  distin- 
l^uishint^  opinions,  covered  with   badges 
lof  party,  shta ting  his  eyes  on  the  virtues 
(imd   his  cars  on  the  arj^ments  of  his 
opponents,  arrogating  all  excellence  to 
pus  own  sect  and  all  saving  power  to  his 
[)wn  creed,  sheltering  under  the  name  of 
Ipious  zeal  the  love  of  domination,  the 
f conceit  of  infallibility,  and  the  spirit  of 
Intolerance,    and    tramphng    on    men's 
rights  under  the  pretence  ofsaving  their 
[>ul5. 
We  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  plainer 
|©bligation   on   beings   of  our  frail   and 
{fallible  nature,  who  are  instructed  in  the 
^iuty  of  candid  judgment,  than  to  abstain 
Tfrom  condemning  men  of  apparent  con- 
llpcientiousness   and   sincerity,   who  are 
Kargeable  with  no  crime  but  that  of  dif- 
ering  from  us  in  the  interpretation  of 
be   Scriptures,   and  differing,  too.   on 
opica  ot  great  and  acknowledged  ob- 
curily.     We  are  astonished  at  the  hard- 
bood  of  those  who*  with  Christ^s  warn- 
ngs   sounding   in   their   ears,   take   on 
llhem  the  responsibility  of  making  creeds 
Ifor  his  church,  and  cast  out  professors 
^of  virtuous  lives  for  imagined  errors,  for 
the  guilt  ot   thinking    tor  themselves. 


We  know  that  leal  for  truth  is  the  cover 

for  this  usurpation  of  Christ's  prtr^sr- 
ative  ;  but  we  think  that  zeal  for  tnjtli, 
as  it  is  called,  is  very  suspicious,  except 
in  men  whose  capacities  and  advan- 
tages, whose  patient  deliberation^  ai 
whose  improvements  in  humility,  mi] 
ness,  and  candor,  give  them  a  right 
hope  that  their  views  are  more  jusl  tf 
those  of  their  neighbors.  Much  of  wl 
passes  for  a  zeal  for  truth  we  look  U] 
with  little  respect,  for  it  often  appe; 
to  thrive  most  luxuriantly  where  oil 
virtues  shoot  up  thinlv  and  feebly  ; 
we  hare  no  gratitude  for  those  refori 
who  would  force  upon  us  a  doctri 
which  has  not  sweetened  their  own 
tempers  or  made  them  better  men  th 
their  neighbors. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  mach 
the   difliiculties   attending   religious 
quiries^  —  difficulties  springing  from 
slow  development  of   our   minds, 
the  power  of   early  impressions,  i\ 
the  state  of   society,  from  human 
ihority,  from  the  general  neglect  of  t] 
reasoning  powers,  from  the  want  of  \\ 
principles  of  criticism  and  of  impoi 
helps    in    interpreting    Scripture, 
from   various   other  causes.      We  find 
that  on  no  subject  have  men,  and  e>en 
good   men,   ingrafted  so  many  strange 
conceits,  wild  theories,  and  nctii 
fancy,  as  on  religion  ;  and  remei 
as  we  do,  that  we  ourselves  arc 
of  tlie  common  frailty,  we  dare  not 
Slime  infallibility  in  the  treatment  of 
fcilow-Christians,  or  encoumge  in  coi 
mon  Christians,  who  have  little  time 
investigation,  the  habit   ot    denouncii 
and   contemning   other    denominatioi 
perhaps  more  enlightened  and  virtue 
than  ttieir  own.     Cliarity,  forbearance, 
delight  in  the  virtues  of  different  se^ 
backwardness  to  censure  and  condei 
these  are  virtues  which,  however 
practised  by  us.  we  admire  and 
mend ;  and  we  would  rath' r  "  "  *^ '  -^ 
to  the  church  in  which  tip  than 

to  any  other  communion.  1  _  _  dated 
with  the  beh^ef  of  its  own  orthodoxy, 
however  strict  in  guarding  its  creed, 
however  burning  with  zeal  agsunst  im 
agined  error, 

1  have  thus  given  the  distinguishii 
views  of  those  christians  in  whose  nai 
I  have  spoken.     We  have  embraced 
system  not  hastily  or  lightlv,  but  afl 
much  deliberation ;  and  we  nold  it  last,' 
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a0t  mcTcU  l>ccausc  we  believe  it  to 
he  r  because   we  regard  it  as 

pun:  i    as  2  doctrine  according 

10 r  '-  to  **  work  mightily  " 

M  1 4  fruit  "  in  them  who 

bc&eirc.  rtut  uc  wish  to  spread  it.  we 
Iwe  tM»  desire  to  conceal  ;  but  we  think 
that  '.  ""^'i  -'■  Lu^e  we 
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raciicaJ 
5te 

^^ 

£r 

he 

heart,  because  it 

:m 

1  venerable  aUri- 

BBe^ 

1  tends  to  restore 

ffr^ 

k'sus  tij  his  cll- 

ecai^e 

s  favor 

iiom  practi- 

iiid  precepts 

iTCIii^Utr      \ V e  ^i; c  fu 4 ! 4 i ug  iri  our  vie ws 

tu  give  offence  j^ave  their  purity,  and  it 

*     h  makes  us  seek  and 

n  through  the  world. 

f  Tn  I   J  n  1 1    bro  t h  e r,  —  You    are 

to  take    upon  you   important 

uuuLi  ,    to    be   clothed  with   an   office 

vftich  the  Son  of  God  did  not  disdain : 

tr  J,v-^t*  lo.tfsclf  to  that  religion  which 

>wed   lips  have  preached, 

".  precious   blood    sealed. 

r    you   will   bring   to  this 

^  mind,  a  firm  purpose,  a 

'  s  spirit  a  readine5s  to  toil  and 

for  tlie  truth,  a  devotion  of  your 

btat  powers  to  the  interests  of  piety' and 

wtiie      I  have  spoken  of  the  doctrines 

«ycll  yoci  will  prob^ibly  preach  ;  but  f 

do  aot  mean  that  ymi  arc  to  give  vour- 
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htt  that   giOfiH 
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>on  will  re  mem- 
is  the  end  of 
iLifjiir  lo  make  your 
rather  than  skilful 
reful  lest  the  desire 
you  deem  truth,  and 
r.j  .  >ach  and  misrepresen- 
you  aside  from  your  great 
which  is  to  tix  in  men's  minds 
%  lammg  coa%'iction  nf  the  obligation, 
Mdafiaiity,  and  happiness  of  Christian 
fflrttae.  The  best  way  to  vindicate  your 
ftadinfrtf^  f5  to  show,  in  your  preach- 
m^  %  rheir  intimate  connection 

•Mb  ..  morals,  with  a  high  and 

Mk&t^  frCi^e  of  duty,  with  candor  to- 
iMdi  fottr  opposers,  with  inflexible 
liltl|riQri  ajui  with  an   habitual  rever- 


ence for  God.  If  any  light  can  pierce 
and  scatter  the  clouds  of  prejudice,  it  is 
that  of  a  pure  example.  My  brother, 
may  your  life  preach  more  loudly  than 
your  lips!  Be  to  this  people  a  pattern 
of  all  good  works,  :ind  may  your  instruc- 
tions derive  authority  irom  a  well- 
grounded  belief  in  your  hearers  that 
you  speak  from  the  heart,  that  you 
preach  from  experience,  that  the  truth 
which  vou  dispense  has  wrought  pow- 
erfully in  your  own  heart,  that  God,  and 
Jesus,  and  heaven,  are  not  merely  words 
on  your  iips,  but  most  affecting  realities 
to  your  mind,  and  springs  of  hope,  and 
consolation,  and  strength,  in  all  your 
trials  !  Thus  Idioring,  may  you  Veap 
abundantly,  and  have  a  testimony  of 
your  faithfulness^  not  only  in  your  own 
conscience,  but  in  the  esteem,  love*  virt- 
ues, and  improvements  of  your  people  ! 
To  all  who  hear  mc  1  would  say,  with 
the  Apostle,  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good.  Do  not,  brethren, 
shrink  from  the  duty  of  searching  God's 
word  for  yourselves,  through  fear  of  hu- 
man censure  and  denunciation.  Do  not 
think  that  you  may  innocently  follow 
the  opinions  which  prevail  around  you, 
without  investigation,  on  the  ground  that 
Christianity  is  now  so  purified  from  er- 
rors as  to  need  no  lalwrious  research. 
There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
Christianity  is  at  this  moment  dishon- 
ored by  gross  and  cherished  corruptions. 
If  you  remember  the  darkness  which 
hung  over  the  gospel  for  ages  \  if  you 
consider  the  impure  union  which  still 
subsists  in  almost  every  Christian  coun- 
try between  the  church  and  state,  and 
which  enlists  men's  selfishness  and  am- 
bition on  the  side  of  established  error ; 
if  you  recollect  In  what  degree  the  spirit 
of  intolerance  has  checked  free  inquiry, 
not  only  before  but  since  the  Reforma- 
tion  ;  you  will  see  that  Christianity  can- 
not have  freed  itself  from  all  the  human 
inventions  which  disfigured  it  under  the 
Papal  t)Tanny.  No.  Much  stubble  is 
yet  to  be  bu/ned  ;  much  rubbish  to  be 
removed ;  many  gaudy  decorations  which 
a  false  taste  has  hung  around  Christian- 
ity must  be  swept  away  ;  and  the  earth- 
bom  fogs  which  have  long  shrouded  it 
must  be  scattered,  before  this  divine 
fabric  will  rise  before  us  in  its  native 
and  awful  majesty,  in  its  harmonious 
proportions^  in  its  mild  and  celestial 
splendors.      This  glorious  reformation 
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in  the  church,  we  hope,  under  God's 
I  blessing,  fnom  the  progress  of  the  hu- 
I  man  intellect,  from  the  moral  progress 
lof  society,  from  the  consequent  decline 
l-of  prejudice  and  bigotry,  and,  though 
llast  not  least,  from  the  subversion  of 
[human  authority  in  matters  of  religion^ 
l^om  the  fall  of  those  hierarchies,  and 
I  Other  human  institutions,  by  which  the 
[minds  of  individuals  are  oppressed  un- 
I  der  the  weight  of  numbers,  and  a  Papal 

dominion  is  perpetuated  in  the  Protes- 
Ltant  church.  Our  earnest  prayer  to 
I  Cod  is,  that  He  will  overturn,  and  over- 


turn, and  overturn  the  strongholds  of 
spiritu:il  usurpation,  until  He  shall  come 
whose  right  it  is  to  riile  the  minds  of 
men  ;  that  the  conspiracy  of  apes  aga^inst 
the  liberty  of  Christians  mav  be  brought 
to  an  end  ;   that  the  servile  assent  so 
long  yielded  to  human  creeds  may  give 
place  to  honest  and  devout  inquiry  into 
the   Scriptures ;    and  that  Christianity, 
thus  purified  from  error,  may  put  fortkji 
its  almighty  energy,  and  prove  itself.  bfH 
its  cnnobUng  influence  on  the  mind,  10^ 
be  indeed  **  the  power  of  God  unto  sal- 
vation." 


UNITARIAN    CHRISTIANITY    MOST    FAVOR- 
ABLE  TO    PIETY:  i 


Discourse  at  the  Dedication  of  the 
Church,  New 


Second  Congregational  Unitarian 
York,   1826. 


Mark  xii.  39,  30:    "And  }tmA  answered  hJm, 

lie  firsf  ol  all  tlie  comma ndmenis  1»,  HcAr,  O  Israel ; 

I'he  Lord  our  G<»d  is  rmc  Lord-     And  thou  «hait  love 

[the  Lord  thy  I  rod  with  all  thy  hearty  and  wiih  all  thy 

~iui,  and  VI uh  all  thy  mind,  *nd  with  all  ihy  strengih 

h»  tA  tihe  biai  conunandmeni^' 

We  have  assembled  to  dedicate  this 
building  to  the  worship  of  the  only  liv- 
ing and  true  God.  and  to  the  teaching 
of  the  religion  of  his  son.  Jesus  Christ 
By  this  act  we  do  not  expect  to  confer 
on  this  spot  of  ground  and  these  walls 
any  peculiar  sanctity  or  any  mysterious 
properties.  We  do  not  suppose  that»  in 
consequence  of  rites  now  performed^ 
th*  worship  offered  here  will  be  more 
acceptable  than  prayer  uttered  in  the 
closet,  or  breathed  from  the  soul  in  the 
midst  of  business  ;  or  that  the  instruc- 
tions delivered  from  this  pulpit  will  be 
more  effectual  than  if  they  were  uttered 
in  a  private  dwelling  or  the  open  air 
■  By  dedication  we  understand  only  a 
Isolemn  expression  of  the  purpose  for 
[which  this  building  is  reared,  joined 
I  with  prayer  to  him  who  alone  can  crown 
our  enterprise  with  success,  that  our 
design  may  be  accepted  and  fulfilled. 
For  this  religious  act  we  find,  indeed, 
no  precept  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
on  this  account  some  have  scrupled  as 


wtifddH 


to  its  propriety.  But  we  are  not 
those  who  consider  the  written 
a  statute-booW,  by  the  letter  of  which 
every  step  in  life  must  be  governed. 
We  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
one  of  the  great  excellences  of  Chriv 
tianity  is  that  it  does  not  deal  in  mi- 
nute regulation,  but  that,  having  given 
broad  views  of  duty,  and  enjoined  a 
pure  and  disinterested  spirit,  it  leaves 
us  to  apply  these  rules  and  express 
spirit  according  to  the  promptings 
the  divine  monitor  within  us,  and 
cording  to  the  claims  and  exigencies 
the  ever- varying  conditions  in  which 
are  placed,  We  believe^  too,  that  xt' 
elation  is  not  intended  to  supen 
God's  other  modes  of  instruction  ;  that 
it  IS  not  intended  to  drown,  but  to  make 
more  audible,  the  voice  of  nature.  Now, 
nature  dictates  the  propriety  of  such  an 
act  as  we  are  this  day  assembled  to 
perform.  Nature  has  alivayi  taught 
men^  on  the  completion  of  an  import; 
structure,  designed  for  public  and  1 
ing  good,  to  solemnize  its  first  appj 
pnation  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
reared  by  some  special  service.  To 
there  is  a  sacredness  in  this  moral 
stinct,  in  this  law  written  on  the  heart  i 
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-renllv   to    God's 

oycQ,  wc  doubt 

n^y  liis  acceptance 


I  hsve  said  we  dedicate  this  building 
Itiw  teaching  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
Bilin  the  present  state  of  the  Christian 
ctedi*  these  words  are  not  as  defintte 

II  Aef  OCke  day  will  be.  This  gospel  is 
laionaly  interpreted.  It  is  preached 
kanons  forms.  Christendom  \%  par- 
cdM  ooit  into  various  sects.  When, 
^ereforc,  we  see  a  new  house  of  wor- 
tMp  reared,  ihe  question  immediately 
rats.  To  what  mode  of  teaching  Chris- 
imktf  is  it  10  be  devoted  }  1  need  not 
tett  jroti,  iny  hearers,  that  this  house  has 
leea  built  by  that  class  of  Christians 
vboare  called  Unitarians,  and  that  the 
MDel  will  here  be  taught  as  interpreted 
Ef  nat  bod)r  of  believers.     This  you  all 

bttt  perhaps  all  present  have  not 

icd  a  ver)*  precise  meaning  to  the 

by  wliich  our  particular  views  of 

ity    arc  designated.      Unitari- 

mam  lias    been   made    a    term  of  so 

wA  reproach,  and  has  been  uttered 

ii  w  many  tones  of  alarm,  horror,  in- 

icm.   and    scorn,  that   to  many  it 

oiiJy  a  vague  impression  of  some- 

monstn>iis»  impious,   unutterably 

To   such    1   would   say,  that 

Ihift  Aictrine^  which   is  considered   by 

tone  as  the  last  and  most  perfect  in- 

fWliBii  of  Satan,  the  consummation  of 

III  blasphemies,  the  most  cunning 
iCipoa  ever  forged  in  the  fires  of  he  11^ 
MKNiBtai  to  this,  —  That  there  is  one 
Ood,  eiren  the  Father ;  and  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  not  this  one  God,  but  his  son 
a4  messenger,  who  derived  all  his 
posers  and  glories  from  the  Universal 
fBCDtr  and  who  came  into  the  world 
tflt  to  claim  supreme  homage  for  him- 

,   JiiL  bat   f^  carry  up   the   soul   to   his 

HB^'  •  only   Divine  Person,  the 

^PIP  Object  of  religious  wor- 

^HBp      \\i   u^,  this  doctrine  seems  not 

Hte  have  sprung  from  hell,  but  to  have 

W  iJMCunilea  from  the  throne  of  God,  and 

r    Itiwile  aad  attract  us  thither.      To  us, 

I      it  seems  to  come  from  the  Scriptiires, 

I      villi  a  ftMce  loud  as  the  sound  or  many 

i      vaierv,  and  as  articulate  and  clear  as  if 

ksas,  in  a  bodily  form,  were  pronounc- 

*(f  it  distiQCtJy  in  our  ears.     To  this 

WtrhlCt  ao^  ^  Christianity  interpreted 

*»  r!fitfffgfH*y  with  it,  we  dedicate  this 


That  we  desire  to  propagate  this  doc- 
trine, we  do  not  conceal  It  is  a  treas- 
lire  which  we  wish  not  to  confine  to 
ourselves,  which  we  dare  not  lock  up  in 
our  own  breasts.  We  regard  it  as  given 
to  us  for  others,  as  well  as  for  ourselves. 
We  should  rejoice  to  spread  it  through 
this  ^eat  city,  to  carry  it  into  every 
dwellmg,  and  to  send  it  far  and  wide  to 
tl)e  remotest  settlements  of  our  country. 
Am  1  asked  why  we  wish  this  diffu- 
sion ?  We  dare  not  say  that  we  are  in 
no  degree  infiuenced  by  sectarian  feel- 
ing ;  for  we  see  it  raging  around  us,  and 
we  should  be  more  than  men  were  we 
wholly  to  escape  an  epidemic  passion. 
We  do  hope,  however,  tliat  our  main 
purpose  and  aim  is  not  sectarian,  but  to 
promote  a  purer  and  nobler  piety  than 
now  prevails.  We  are  not  induced  to 
spread  our  opinions  by  the  mere  con- 
viction that  they  are  true  ;  for  there  are 
many  truths,  historical,  metaphysical, 
scientific,  literary,  which  we  have  no 
anxiety  to  propagate.  We  regard  them 
as  the  highest,  most  important,  most 
efficient  truths,  and  therefore  demand* 
ing  a  firm  testimony  and  earnest  efforts 
to  make  them  known.  In  thus  speak* 
ing,  we  do  not  mean  that  we  regard  our 
peculiar  views  as  essential  to  salvation- 
Far  from  us  be  this  spirit  of  exclusion, 
the  very  spirit  of  antichrist,  the  worst  of 
all  the  delusions  of  Fopcry  and  Protes- 
tantism. We  hold  nothing  to  be  essen- 
tial but  the  simple  and  supreme  dedica- 
tlon  of  the  ntind,  heart,  and  life  to  God 
and  to  his  will.  This  inward  and  prac* 
tical  devotedness  to  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, we  are  assured,  is  attained  and 
accepted  under  all  the  forms  of  Chris- 
tianity. We  believe,  however,  that  it  is 
favored  by  that  truth  which  we  main- 
tain, as  by  no  other  system  of  faith. 
We  regard  Unitarianism  as  peculiarly 
the  friend  of  inward,  living,  practical 
religion.  For  this  we  value  it,  —  for 
this  we  would  spread  it ;  and  we  desire 
none  to  embrace  it  but  such  as  shall 
seek  and  derive  from  it  this  celestial 
infliience. 

This  character  and  property  of  Uni* 
tarian  Christianity,  its  fitness  to  promote 
true,  deep,  and  living  piety,  being  our 
chief  ground  of  attachment  to  it,  and 
our  chief  motive  for  dedicating  thii 
house  to  its  inculcation,  I  have  thought 
proper  to  make  this  the  topic  of  my 
present  discourse.     1  do  uot^TopofteXa 
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prove  the  truth  of  Unitariantsm  by  Script- 
ural authorities,  for  this  argument  would 
exceed  the  limits  of  a  sermoti,  but  to 
b$how  its  superior  tendency  to  form  an 
I  elevated    religious  character.     If,   how- 
[cvcr,  this  position  can  be  sustained,  I 
Lshall  have  contributed  no  weak  argument 
[in  support  of  the  tnnh  of  our  views  ; 
[for  the  chief  purpose  of  Christianity  un- 
doubtedly is  to  promote  piety,  to  bring 
ft  us  to  God,  to  fill  our  souls  with  that 
r Great  Being,  to  make  us  alive  to  him  ; 
land   a   religious   system  can    carry   no 
more  authentic  mark  of  a  divine  origi- 
nal than  its  obvious,  direct,  and  pecul- 
^iar  adaptation  to  quicken  and  raise  the 
lind  to  its  Creator^     In  speaking  thus 
f©f  Unitarian  Christianity  as  promoting 
rpiety,  I  ought  to  observe  that  1  use  tliis 
Iword  in  its  proper  and  highest  sense.     I 
l.mean  not  everv  thing  which  bears  the 
[name  ol  piety,  for  under  this  title  super- 
[stition,    fanaticism,    and    formality   are 
[walking   abroad    and   claiming   respect, 
tl  mean  not  an  anxious  frame  of  mind, 
'not  abject  and  slavish  fear,  not  a  dread 
of  hell,  not  a  repetition  of  forms,  not 
church-going,   not  loud  profession,  not 
severe  censure  of  others'  irreligion ;  but 
ifilial  love  and  reverence  towards  God, 
habitual  gratitude,  cheerful  trust,  ready 
obedience,   and,   though   last  not  least, 
an  imitation  of  the  ever-active  and  un- 
bounded benevolence  of  the  Creator. 

The  object  of  this  discourse  requires 
ne  to  speak  with  great  freedom  of  dif- 
ferent systems  of  religion.  But  let  me 
■not  be  misunderstood.  Let  not  the 
lunch  an  tab  lencss  which  I  condemn  be 
[lightly  laid  to  my  charge.  Let  it  be  re- 
ftnemfiered  that  I  speak  onJy  of  systems, 
[not  of  those  who  embrace  them.  In 
[letting  forth  with  all  simplicity  what 
[»ecm  to  me  the  good  or  bad  tendencies 
fof  doctrines,  1  nave  not  a  thought  of 
jiving  standards  or  measures  by  which 
[to  estimate  the  virtue  or  vice  of  their 
I  professors.  Nothing  would  be  more  un- 
I  just  than  to  decide  on  men*s  chaiacters 
llrom  their  pecuharities  of  faith  ;  and  the 
[reason  is  plain.  Such  peculiarities  arc 
I  not  the  only  causes  which  impress  and 
L determine  the  mind.     Our  nature  is  ex- 

fosed  to  innumerable  other  influences. 
£,  indeed,  a  man  were  to  know  nothing 
^ut  his  creed,  were  to  meet  with  no  hu- 
[■man  beings  but  those  who  adopt  it^  were 
-to  see  no  example  and  to  hear  no  conver- 
sation but  such  as  were  formed  by  it ;  if 


his  creed  were  to  meet  him  everywhere; 
and  to  exclude  every  otlier  object  of 
thought.  —  then  his  cnaracter  might  be 
expected  to  answer  to  it  with  great  pre- 
cision. But  our  Creator  has  not  shut "' 
up  in  so  narrow  a  school.  The  mind 
exposed  to  an  in^nite  variety  of 
ences,  and  these  are  multiply-ii 
the  progress  of  society.  Ed_ 
friendship,  neighborhood,  public 
ion,  the  state  of  society,  **  the  genius 
the  place  ''  where  we  live,  books,  e 
the  pleasures  and  business  of  Ufe, 
outward  creation,  our  physical  tei 
ment,  and  innumerable  other  causeiii 
peq>etually  pouring  in  upon  the 
thoughts,  views, andemotions;  andthi 
influences  are  so  complicated,  aw) 
iarly  combined  in  the  case  of  every  in- 
dividual,  and  so  modified  by  the  original 
susceptibilities  and  constitution  of  every 
mind,  that  on  no  subject  is  there  great( 
uncertainty  than  on  the  formation 
character  To  determine  the  prec 
operation  of  a  religious  opinion  ami( 
this  host  of  influences,  surpasses  hi 
power.  A  great  truth  may  be  complete-^ 
ly  neutralized  by  the  countleSiS  imprett 
sions  and  excitements  which  the  mii^ 
receives  from  other  sources  ;  and  so 
great  error  may  be  disarmed  of  much 
its  power  by  the  superior  encrg)-  of  other 
and  better  views,  of  early  habits,  and  of 
virtuous  examples.  Nothing  is 
common  than  to  see  a  doctrine  belie 
without  swaying  the  will.  Its  eS 
depends,  not  on  the  assent  of  the  ini 
lect,  but  on  the  place  which  it  occu] 
in  the  thoughts,  on  the  distinctness 
vividness  with  which  it  is  conceived,  on 
its  association  with  our  common  ideas, 
on  its  frequency  of  recurrence,  and 
on  its  command  of  the  attention,  witll^ 
out  which  it  has  no  life.  Accordi 
ly,  pernicious  opinions  arc  not  seld< 
held  by  men  of  the  most  LUustrii 
\nrtue,  1  mean  not,  then,  in  commei 
ing  or  condemning  systems,  to  p 
sentence  on  their  professors,  I  km 
the  power  of  the  mind  to  select  from 
multifarious  system,  for  its  habitual  use, 
those  features  or  principles  which  are 
generous,  pure,  and  ennobling,  and  by 
these  to  sustain  its  spiritual  life  amidst 
the  nominal  profession  of  many  errors 
I  know  that  a  creed  is  one  thing  as  WTit* 
ten  in  a  book,  and  another  as  it  existi 
in  the  minds  of  its  advocates.  Id  the 
book,  all  the  doctrines  appear  in  equally 
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Strong  and  legible  lines.  In  the  mind, 
many  are  faintly  traced  and  seldom  re- 
curred to,  whilst  others  are  inscribed  as 
with  sunbeams,  and  are  the  chosen^  con- 
stant li|?hts  of  the  souL  Hence,  m  good 
men  of  opposing  denominations,  a  real 
agreement  mav  subsist  as  to  their  vital 
principles  of  faith  ;  and  amidst  the  di- 
vision of  tongues  there  may  be  unity  of 
sold,  and  the  same  intern  J  woiship  of 
tiod.  By  these  remarks,  I  do  not  mean 
that  error  is  not  e\iK  or  that  it  bears  no 
jjemicious  fruit.  Its  tendencies  are  al- 
ways bad.  But  I  mean  that  these  ten- 
dencies exert  themselves  amidst  so  many 
counteracting  influences  ;  and  that  inju- 
rious opinions  so  often  lie  dead  through 
the  want  of  mixture  with  the  common 
thoughts,  through  the  mind  s  not  absorb- 
ing them,  and  changing  them  into  its 
own  substance,  that  the  highest  respect 
may  and  ought  to  be  cherished  for  men 
in  whose  creed  we  find  much  to  disap- 
prove. In  this  discourse  I  shall  speak 
freely,  and  some  may  say  severely,  of 
Trinitarianism  ;  but  I  love  and  honor 
not  a  few  of  its  advocates  ;  and  in  op- 
jiosing  what  I  deem  their  error,  I  would 
on  no  account  detract  from  their  worth. 
After  these  remarks,  \  hope  that  the 
language  of  earnest  discussion  and 
stn>ng  conviction  will  not  be  construed 
into  the  want  of  that  charity  which  1  ac- 
knowledge as  the  first  grace  of  our  re- 
ligion. 

I  now  proceed  to  illustrate  and  prove 
the  superiority  of  Unitarian  Christianity, 
as  a  means  of^  promoting  a  deep  and  no- 
ble piety. 

L  Unitarian  ism  is  a  system  most  fa- 
vorable to  piety,  because  it  presents  to  the 
mind  one,  and  only  one,  Infinite  Person, 
to  whom  supreme  homage  is  to  be  paid. 
It  does  not  weaken  the  energy  of  relig- 
ious sentiment  by  dividing  it  among 
various  objects*  It  collects  and  con- 
centrates the  soul  on  one  Father  of  un- 
bounded, undivided,  unrivalled  gIor)^ 
To  him  it  teaches  the  mind  to  rise 
through  all  beings.  Around  him  it 
gathers  all  the  splendors  of  the  uni- 
verse. To  him  it  teaches  us  to  ascribe 
whatever  good  we  receive  or  behold,  the 
beauty  and  magnificence  of  nature,  the 
liberal  gifts  of  Providence,  the  capac- 
ities of  the  soul,  the  bonds  of  soci- 
ety, and  especially  the  riches  of  grace 
aiid  redemption^  the  mi.ssion,  and  pow- 
ers, and  beneficent  inifuences  of  Jesus 


Christ  All  happiness  it  traces  up  to 
the  Father,  as  the  sole  source ;  and  the 
mind,  which  these  views  have  pene- 
trated, through  this  intimate  association 
of  ever^^  thing  exciting  and  exalting  in 
the  universe  with  one  Infinite  Parent, 
can  and  does  offer  itself  up  to  him  with 
the  intensest  and  profoundcst  love  of 
which  human  nature  is  susceptible.  The  ' 
Trinitarian,  indeed,  professes  to  believe 
in  one  God.  and  means  to  hold  fast  this 
truth.  But  three  persons,  having  dis- 
tinctive qualities  and  relations,  of  whom 
one  is  sent  and  another  the  sender,  one 
is  given  and  another  the  giver,  of  whom 
one  intercedes  and  another  hears  the 
intercession,  of  whom  one  takes  flesh 
and  another  never  becomes  incarnate,  — 
three  persons,  thus  discriminated,  are  as 
truly  three  objects  of  the  mind  as  if  they 
were  acknowledged  to  be  separate  divin- 
ities \  and,  from  the  principles  of  our 
nature,  they  cannot  act  on  the  mind  as 
deeply  ancl  powerfully  as  one  Infinite 
Person,  to  whose  sole  goodness  all  hai>- 
piness  is  ascribed.  To  multiply  infinite 
objects  for  the  heart  is  to  distract  it 
To  scatter  the  attention  among  three 
equal  persons  is  to  impair  the  jxiwer  of 
each.  The  more  strict  and  absolute  the 
unity  of  God,  the  more  easily  and  inti- 
mately all  the  impressions  and  emotions 
of  piety  flow  toj^ether.  and  are  condensed 
into  one  glowing  thought,  one  thrilling 
love.  No  language  can  express  the  ab- 
sorbing energy  of  the  thought  of  one 
Infinite  Father.  When  vitally  implanted 
in  the  soul,  it  grows  and  gains  strength 
for  ever.  It  enriches  itself  by  ever\^  new 
view  of  God's  word  and  works  ;  gathers 
tribute  from  all  regions  and  all  ages  ; 
and  attracts  into  itself  all  the  rays  of 
beauty,  glory,  and  joy,  in  the  material 
and  spiritual  creation. 

My  hearers,  as  you  would  feel  the  full 
influence  of  God  upon  your  souls,  guard 
sacredly*  keep  unobscurcd  and  unsul- 
lied, that  fundamental  and  glorious  truth, 
that  there  is  one,  and  only  one.  Almighty 
Agent  in  the  universe,  —  one  Infinite 
Father.  Let  this  truth  dwell  in  me  in 
its  uncorrupted  simphcity,  and  1  have 
the  spring  and  nutriment  of  an  ever* 
growing  piety.  I  have  an  object  for  my 
mind  towarcfs  which  all  things  bear  mc. 
I  know  whither  to  go  in  all  trial,  whom 
to  bless  in  all  joy,  whom  to  adore  in  all 
1  behold.  But  let  three  persons  claim 
from  me  supreme  homage,  and  claim  it 
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on  different  grounds,  one  for  sendii^ 
and  another  for  coming  to  my  relief, 
and  I  am  divided,  distracted,  perplexed. 
My  frail  intellect  is  overborne.  Instead 
of  one  Father,  on  whose  arm  I  can  rest, 
my  mind  is  torn  from  object  to  object, 
and  I  tremble  lest,  among  so  many 
claimants  of  supreme  love,  I  should 
'withhold  from  one  or  another  his  due. 

II.  Unitarianism  is  the  system  most 
favorable  to  piety,  because  it  holds  forth 
and  preserves  inviolate  the  spirituality 
of  God.  *^  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that 
worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth."  It  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  process  and  elevation  of  the 
religious  principle  that  we  should  re- 
fine more  and  more  our  conceptions 
of  God ;  that  we  should  separate  from 
him  all  material  properties,  and  what- 
ever is  limited  or  imperfect  in  our  own 
nature ;  that  we  should  regard  him 
as  a  pure  intelligence,  an  unmixed  and 
infinite  Mind.  When  it  pleased  God  to 
select  the  Jewish  people  and  place  them 
under  miraculous  interpositions,  one  of 
the  first  precepts  given  them  was,  that 
they  should  not  represent  God  under 
any  bodily  form,  any  graven  image,  or 
the  likeness  of  any  creature.  Next 
came  Christianity,  which  had  this  as 
one  of  its  great  objects,  to  render  relig- 
ion still  more  spiritual,  by  abolishing 
the  ceremonial  and  outward  worship  of 
former  times,  and  by  discarding  those 
grosser  modes  of  describing  God  through 
which  the  ancient  prophets  had  sought 
to  impress  an  unrefined  people. 

Now,  Unitarianism  concurs  with  this 
sublime  moral  purpose  of  God.  It  as- 
serts his  spirituality.  It  approaches 
him  under  no  bodily  form,  but  as  a 
pure  spirit,  as  the  infinite  and  the  uni- 
versal Mind.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
the  direct  influence  of  Trinitarianism  to 
materialize  men's  conceptions  of  God; 
and,  in  truth,  this  system  is  a  relapse 
into  the  error  of  the  rudest  and  earliest 
ages,  into  the  worship  of  a  corporeal 
God.  Its  leading  feature  is  the  doc- 
trine of  a  God  clothed  with  a  body,  and 
acting  and  speaking  through  a  material 
frame,  —  of  the  Infinite  Divinity  dying 
on  a  cross  ;  a  doctrine  which,  in  earthli- 
ness  reminds  us  of  the  mythology  of  the 
rudest  pa^^ns,  and  whicn  a  pious  Jew, 
in  the  twilight  of  the  Mosaic  religion, 
would  have  shrunk  from  with  horror. 
It  seems  to  me  no  small  objection  to 


the  Trinity,  that  it  supposes  God  to  take 
a  body  in  the  later  and  more  improved 
ages  of  the  world,  when  it  is  plain  that 
such  a  manifestation,  if  needed  at  all, 
was  peculiarly  required  in  the  infancy 
of  the  race.  The  effect  of  such  a  sys- 
tem in  debasing  the  idea  of  God,  in  as- 
sociating with  the  Divinity  human  pas- 
sions and  infirmities,  is  too  obvious  to 
need  much  elucidation.  On  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  second  person  of  the 
Trinity  became  incarnate,  God  may  be 
said  to  be  a  material  being,  on  the  same 
general  ground  on  which  this  is  affirmed 
of  man  ;  for  man  is  material  only  by  the 
union  of  the  mind  with  the  body ;  and 
the  very  meaning  of  incarnation  is  that 
God  took  a  body,  through  which  he 
acted  and  spoke,  as  the  human  soul 
operates  through  its  corporeal  organs. 
Every  bodily  affection  may  thus  be  as- 
cribed to  God.  Accordingly  the  Trini- 
tarian, in  his  most  solemn  act  of  adora- 
tion, is  heard  to  pray  in  these  appalling 
words :  **  Good  Lora,  deliver  us  ;  by  the 
mystery  of  thy  holy  incarnation,  by  thy 
holy  nativity  and  circumcision,  by  thy 
baptism,  fasting,  and  temptation,  by 
thine  agony  and  bloody  sweat,  by  thy 
cross  and  passion,  good  Lord,  deliver 
us."  Now  I  ask  you  to  judge,  from  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  whether  to 
worshippers,  who  adore  their  God  for 
his  wounds  and  tears,  his  agony,  and 
blood,  and  sweat,  the  ideas  of  corporeal 
existence  and  human  suffering  will  not 
predominate  over  the  conceptions  of  a 
purely  spiritual  essence ;  whether  the 
mind,  in  clinging  to  the  man,  will  not 
lose  the  God  ;  whether  a  surer  method 
for  depressing  and  adulterating  the  pure 
thought  of  the  Divinity  could  have  been 
devised.  That  the  Trinitarian  is  un- 
conscious of  this  influence  of  his  faith, 
I  know,  nor  do  I  charge  it  on  him  as  a 
crime.  Still  it  exists,  and  cannot  be  too 
much  deplored. 

The  Roman  Catholics,  true  to  human 
nature  and  their  creed,  have  sought  by 
painting  and  statuary  to  bring  their 
imagined  God  before  their  eyes;  and 
have  thus  obtained  almost  as  vivid  im- 
pressions of  him  as  if  they  had  lived 
with  him  on  the  earth.  The  Protestant 
condemns  them  for  using  these  simili- 
tudes and  representations  in  their  wor- 
ship ;  but,  if  a  Trinitarian,  he  does  so  to 
his  own  condemnation.  For  if,  as  he 
believes,  it  was  once  a  duty  to  bow  in 
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before  the  livine  body  of  his 
ikftle  God,  what  possible  guilt  can 
;  be  in  worshipping  before  the  pict- 
'  0Ciiip4tured  memorial  of  the  same 
:?  Cbrist's  body  may  as  truly  be 
cntcd  by  the  artist  as  any  other 
\  iarm  :  and  its  image  mavbe  used 
I  cftectitally  and  properly  as  tnat  of  an 
sage  orr  hero,  to  recall  him  with 
Tmoness  to  the  mind.  Is  it  said  that 
God  has  expressly  forbidden  the  use  of 
itm^es  in  -i*^*'  "^^rship?  But  why  was 
||q8  pro!  id  on  the  Jews  ?     For 

l2Mi  rtr.  ,Ti,  that  God  had  not 

pre.  to  thum  in  any  form 

_wJlicr  i  representation.    Hear 

taagiugc  oi  Moses :    **  Take  good 
d  Icstt  ye  make  you  a  gniven  image, 
riflf  ye  taw  no  manner  of  similitude  on 
fcoay  that  the  Lord  spake  unto  you  in 
*    out  of  the  midst  of  the  tire."  * 
that  period,  God  has  taken  a 
^.  then  the  reason  of  the  prohibition 
eeai^ed  ;   and.  if   he   took   a  body, 
oilier   purposes,  that  He  migfit 
the    weakness   of    the    intellect, 
lis   a   material    form,   then   a 
^lich   lends  so  great  an  aid  to 
eption  of  an  absent  friend,  is  not 
stified.  but  seems  to  be  required. 
a^  mafen.aniing  and  embodying  of 
,  which  is  the  essence 
f  Tt  cannot  but  be  adverse 

a  ^T\»wing  and  exalted  piety.  Hu- 
and  divine  properties,  being  con- 
"cd  in  one  being,  lose  their  distinct- 
The  splendors  of  the  Godhead  are 
The  worshippers  of  an  incar- 
Deity,  through  the  frailty  of  their 
ajc  strongly  tempted  'to  fasten 
dkieijr  oo  his  human  attributes  ;  and 
l^bcir  devotion,  instead  of  rising  to  the 
faiaite  God,  and  taking  the  peculiar 
Ctci"  which  infinity  inspires,  be- 
nuher  a  human  affection,  bor- 
:  ouacji  o£  its  fervor  from  the  ideas 
blood,  and  death.  It  is 
possible  that  this  God-man  (to 
tJbe  «irange  phraseologj'  of  Trin- 
%y  0iay  excite  the  mind  more 
faidy^  than  a  purely  spiritual  divinity; 
fm  as  a  tra^wiy,  addressed  to  the  eye 
tad  ear.  will  interest  the  multitude  more 
ikaa  the  contemplation  of  the  most 
character.  But  the  emotions 
ane  the  most  easily  roused^  are 
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not  the  profoundest  or  most  enduring. 
This  human  love,  inspired  by  a  human 
God,  though  at  first  more  fervid,  cannot 
CTOW  and  spread  through  the  soul,  like 
the  reverential  attachment  which  an 
infinite,  spiritual  Father  awakens.  Re- 
fined conceptions  of  God,  though  more 
slowly  attained/have  a  more  quickening 
and  all-pervadinz  energ}.\  and  admit  of 
perpetual  accessions  of  brightness,  life, 
and  strength. 

True,  we  shall  be  told  that  Trinita* 
rianism  has  converted  only  one  of  its 
three  persons  into  a  human  deity,  and 
that  the  other  two  remain  purely  spir- 
itual beings.  But  who  does  not  know 
that  man  will  attach  himself  most  strong- 
ly to  the  God  who  has  become  a  man  ? 
Is  not  this  even  a  duty,  if  the  Divinity 
has  taken  a  body  to  place  himself  within 
the  reach  of  human  comprehension  and 
sympathy  ?  That  the  Trinitarian's  views 
of  the  Divinity  will  be  *jolored  more  by 
his  visible,  tangible,  corporeal  God,  than 
by  those  persons  of  the  Trinity  who 
remain  comparatively  hidden  in  their 
invisible  and  spiritual  essence,  is  so 
accordant  with  the  principles  of  our  nat* 
ure  as  to  need  no  lalKired  proof. 

My  friends,  hold  fast  the  doctrine  oCa 
purely  spiritual  Divinity.  It  is  one  of 
the  great  supports  and  instruments  of  a 
vital  piety.  It  brings  God  near  as  no 
other  doctrine  can.  One  of  the  leading 
purposes  of  Christianity  is  to  give  us  an 
ever-growing  sense  of  God's  immediate 
presence, —a  conciousness  of  him  in 
our  souls.  Now,  just  as  far  as  corporeal 
or  limited  atidbutes  enter  into  our  con- 
ception  of  him,  we  remove  him  from  us. 
He  becomes  an  outward,  distant  being, 
instead  of  being  viewed  and  felt  as  dwell- 
ing in  the  soul  itself.  It  is  an  unspeak- 
able benefit  of  the  doctrine  of  a  purely 
spiritual  God,  that  He  can  be  regarded 
as  inhabiting,  filhng  our  spiritual  nature  ; 
and,  through  this  union  with  our  minds, 
He  can  and  does  become  the  object  of  an 
intimacy  and  friendship  such  as  no  em- 
bodied being  can  call  forth. 

HI,  Unitarianism  is  the  system  most 
favorable  to  piety,  because  it  presents  a 
distinct  and  intelligible  object  of  wor- 
ship,—a  lieing  whose  nature,  whilst 
inexpressibly  sublime,  is  yet  simple  and 
suited  to  human  iipprehension.  An  Infi- 
nite Father  is  the  most  exalted  of  all 
conceptions,  and  yet  the  least  perplex- 
ing.    It  involves  no  incongruous  \d^^. 
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It  is  illustrated  by  analojgies  from  oiir 
own  nature.  It  coincides  with  that 
fundamental  law  of  the  intellect  through 
which  we  demand  a  cause  proportioned 
to  effects.  It  is  also  as  interesting  as  it 
is  rational ;  so  that  it  is  peculiarly  con- 
genial with  the  improved  mind.  The 
sublime  simplicity  of  God,  as  He  is 
taueht  in  Unitarianism,  by  relieving  the 
understanding  from  perplexity,  and  by 
placing;  him  within  the  reach  of  thought 
and  affection,  gives  him  peculiar  power 
over  the  souL  Trinitarianism,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  riddle.  Men  call  it  a 
mystery;  but  it  is  mysterious,  not  like 
the  great  truths  of  religion,  by  its  vast- 
ness  and  grandeur,  but  by  the  irrecon- 
cilable ideas  which  it  involves.  One 
God,  consisting  of  three  persons  or 
agents,  is  so  strange  a  being,  so  unlike 
our  own  minds,  and  all  others  with 
which  we  hold  intercourse,  —  is  so  misty, 
so  incongruous,  so  contradictory,  that 
He  cannot  be  apprehended  with  that 
distinctness  and  that  feeling  of  reality 
which  belong  to  the  opposite  system. 
Such  a  heterogeneous  being,  who  is  at 
the  same  moment  one  and  many ;  who 
includes  in  his  own  nature  the  relations 
of  P'ather  and  Son,  or,  in  other  words,  is 
Father  and  Son  to  himself ;  who,  in  one 
of  his  persons,  is  at  the  same  moment 
the  Supreme  God  and  a  mortal  man, 
omniscient  and  ignorant,  almighty  and 
impotent ;  such  a  bein?  is  certainly  the 
most  puzzline  and  distracting  oDJect 
ever  presented  to  human  thought.  Tri  n- 
itarianism,  instead  of  teachinc;  an  intel- 
ligible God,  offers  to  the  mind  a  strange 
compound  of  hostile  attributes,  bearing 
plain  marks  of  those  a^es  of  darkness 
when  Christianity  shed  out  a  faint  ray, 
and  the  diseased  fancy  teemed  with 
prodigies  and  unnatural  creations.  In 
contemplatine  a  being  who  presents  such 
different  ancT  inconsistent  aspects,  the 
mind  finds  nothing  to  rest  upon ;  and, 
instead  of  receiving  distinct  and  har- 
monious impressions,  is  disturbed  by 
shifting,  unsettled  images.  To  commune 
with  such  a  being  must  be  as  hard  as  to 
converse  with  a  man  of  three  different 
countenances,  speaking;  with  three  differ- 
ent tongues.  The  believer  in  this  sys- 
tem must  forget  it  when  he  prays,  or  he 
could  find  no  repose  in  devotion.  Who 
can  compare  it,  in  distinctness,  reality, 
and  power,  with  the  simple  doctrine  of 
one  Infinite  Father  ? 


IV.  Unitarianism  promotes  a  fervent 
and  enlightened  piety  by  asserting  the 
absolute  and  unboundea  perfection  of 
God's  character.  This  is  the  highest 
service  which  can  be  rendered  to  man- 
kind. Just  and  generous  conceptions  of 
the  Divinity  are  the  souPs  true  wealth. 
To  spread  these  is  to  contribute  more 
effectually  than  by  any  other  agency  to 
the  progress  and  nappiness  of  the  intel- 
ligent creation.  To  obscure  God*s  glory 
is  to  do  greater  wrong  than  to  blot  out 
the  sun.  The  character  and  influence 
of  a  religion  must  answer  to  the  views 
which  it  gives  of  the  Divinity ;  and  there 
is  a  plain  tendency  in  that  system  which 
manifests  the  divine  perfections  most 
resplendently  to  awaken  the  sublimest 
and  most  blessed  piety. 

Now,  Trinitarianism  has  a  fatal  ten- 
dency to  de^de  the  character  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  though  its  advocates,  I 
am  sure,  intend  no  such  wrong.  By 
multiplying  divine  persons,  it  takes 
from  each  the  glory  of  independent, 
all-sufficient,  absolute  perfection.  This 
may  be  shown  in  various  particulars. 
And,  in  the  first  place,  the  very  idea 
that  three  persons  in  the  Divinity  are  in 
any  degree  important,  implies  and  in- 
volves the  imperfection  of  each ;  for  it 
is  plain  that  if  one  divine  person  pos- 
sesses all  possible  power,  wisdom,  love, 
and  happiness,  nothing  will  be  gained 
to  himself  or  to  the  creation  by  join- 
ing with  him  two,  or  two  hundrea  other 
persons.  To  say  that  he  needs  others 
for  any  purpose  or  in  any  degree,  is  to 
strip  him  of  independent  and  all-suffi- 
cient majesty.  If  our  Father  in  heaven, 
the  God  ana  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  is  not  of  himself  sufficient  to  all 
the  wants  of  his  creation;  if,  by  his 
union  with  other  persons,  he  can  ac- 
complish any  good  to  which  he  is  not 
of  himself  eoud ;  or  if  he  thus  acquires 
a  claim  to  the  least  degree  of  trust  or 
hope,  to  which  he  is  not  of  himself  en- 
titled by  his  own  independent  attributes  ; 
then  it  is  plain  he  is  not  a  being  of  in- 
finite and  absolute  perfection.  Now, 
Trinitarianism  teaches  that  the  highest 
good  accrues  to  the  human  race  from 
3ie  existence  of  three  divine  persons, 
sustaining  different  offices  and  relations 
to  the  world  ;  and  it  regards  the  Unita- 
rian as  subverting  the  foundation  of 
human  hope,  by  asserting  that  the  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  is  alone 
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r.,-.A      Thus    it    derogates 
,lory, 
•   Trinitarian  ism  A^- 
mles  ti  of  the  Supreme 

Ittag*  b}  isciples  under  the 

MCnstty  al  inakuiE  such  a  distribution 
fk  ^/SbC£A  and  relations  amon^  the  three 

" as  will  serve  to  designate  and 

sh  them  :  for  in  this  wajr  it  in- 
ubli me  conceptions  of 
Wm  Infin  Ht  in  whom  all  glories 

at  ctmccntretJ.  If  we  are  required  to 
««»Ktp  thj^e  persons,  we  must  \iew 
Ibeni  in  different  lights^  or  they  will  be 
acre  repcntions  of  each  other,  mere 
ttnci  and  sounds,  presenting  no  ob- 
jlCt»,  conveying  no  meaning  to  the 
Soine  ap'^^'^f'^'T***  character, 
peculiar  ac  js,  and  rela- 

most   be   a  .  :    ifj  each.     In 

wcNxis,  the  glorj*  of  all  must  be 
,  tkat  some  special  distinguishing 
latre  may  be  thrown  on  each.     Accord- 

ay,  creation  is  associated  peculiarly 
I  the  conception  of  the  Father  ;  sat- 
WKfiofi  for  human  guilt  with  that  of 
llie  Sofi ;  whilst  sinctificatlon,  the  no- 
liEtt  work  of  all  is  given  to  the  Holy 
.  hts  more  particular  work.  By 
re  fatal  distribution,  the  wort 
m,  niJsiiLc.  the  office  of  vindicating  the 
l%ni»  oi  the  Divtnitv.  falls  peculfarly  to 
te  Father,  whilst  tne  lovehness  ol  in- 
lerpoedtig  mercy  clothes  peculiarly  the 
of  the  Son,  By  this  unhappy 
of  Trinitarianism,  from  which 
minds  at  least  cannot  escape, 
tbe  s|itefidors  of  the  Godhead,  being 
scattered  among  three  objects,  instead 
of  I  :*d  in  one  Infinite   Father, 

ire  ,    and   he   whose   mind  is 

tboroy^hl)  and  practically  possessed  by 
lUs  •y««fi\  can  hardly  conceive  the  cf- 
ha^f  lory  in  which  the  one  God 

offer  \  to  a  pious  believer  in  his 

Dior  the  worst  has  not  been  told,     I 
then,  in  the  third  place,  that  if 
divine  persons  are   believed    in, 
aa  administration  or  government  of 
C^  world  must  be  ascribed  to  them  as 
win  fomijh  tliem  with  a  sphere  of  oper- 
No  man  will  admit  three  persons 
bJs  creed,  without  finding  a  use  for  | 
B.     Now,  It  is  an  obvioui  remark, 
\ «  system  of  the  universe  which  in-  ' 
I  aad  demands  more  than  one  Infi-  ! 
lilt  Ag^eoti  most  be  wild,  extravagant,  I 
aad  QDWoniiy  the  perfect  God ;  because 


there  is  no  possible  or  conceivable  good 
to  which  such  an  Agent  is  not  adequate. 
Accordingly  we  find  Trinitarianism  con- 
necting itself  with  a  scheme  of  admin- 
istration exceedingly  derogatory  to  the 
divine  character.  It  teaches  that  the 
Infinite  Father  saw  fit  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  our  first  parents  the 
character  and  condition  of  their  whole 
progeny  ;  and  that,  through  one  act  of 
disobedience,  the  whole  race  bring  with 
them  into  being  a  corrupt  nature,  or  are 
born  depraved.  It  teaches  that  the  of- 
fences of  a  short  life,  though  begun 
and  spent  under  this  disastrous  influ- 
ence, merit  endless  punishment,  and  that 
God's  law  threatens  this  infinite  pen- 
alt)^;  and  that  man  is  thus  burdened  ^_ 
with  a  guilt  which  no  sufferings  of  the  H 
created  universe  can  expiate,  which  H 
nothing  but  the  sufferings  of  an  Infi- 
nite Being  can  purge  away.  In  this  con- 
dition of  human  nature,  Trinitarianism 
finds  a  sphere  of  action  for  its  different 
persons,  I  am  aware  that  some  Trini- 
tarians, on  hearing  this  statement  of 
their  system,  may  reproach  me  with  as- 
cribing to  them  the  errors  of  Calvinism^ 
—  a  system  which  they  abhor  as  much 
as  ourselves.  But  none  of  the  peculiar- 
ities of  Calvinism  enter  into  this  expo- 
sition, I  have  given  what  I  understand 
to  be  the  leading  features  of  Trinitarian- 
ism all  the  world  over :  and  the  benevo- 
lent professors  of  that  faith  who  recoil 
from  this  statement  must  blame  not  the 
preacher,  but  the  creeds  and  establish- 
ments by  which  these  doctrines  are 
diffused.  For  ourselves,  we  look  with 
horror  and  grief  on  the  views  of  God's 
government  which  are  naturally  and 
intimately  united  with  Trinitarianism.  ^| 
They  take  from  us  our  Father  in  heaven»  ^ 
and  substitute  a  stem  and  unjust  lord. 
Our  fili,il  love  and  reverence  rise  up 
against  them.  We  say  to  the  Trinita- 
rian, touch  any  thing  but  the  perfections 
of  God.  Cast  no  stain  on  that  spotless 
purity  and  loveliness.  We  can  endure 
any  errors  but  those  which  subvert  or 
unsettle  the  conviction  of  God's  pater- 
nal goodness.  Urge  not  upon  us  a  sys- 
tem which  makes  existence  a  curse^  and 
wraps  the  universe  in  gloom.  Leave  us 
the  cheerful  light,  the  free  and  healthful 
atmosphere  of  a  hberal  and  rational 
faith  :  the  ennobling  and  consoling  in- 
fluences of  the  doctrine,  which  nature 
and  revelation  in  blessed  coucotd  \ftac\i 
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us,  of  one  Father  of  unbounded  and 
inexhaustible  love. 

V.  Unitarianism  is  peculiarly  favor- 
able to  piety,  because  it  accords  wth 
nature,  with  the  world  around  and  the 
world  within  us ;  and  through  this  ac- 
cordance it  gives  aid  to  nature,  and  re- 
ceives aid  from  it.  in  impressing  the 
mind  with  God.  We  live  in  the  midst 
of  a  glorious  universe,  which  was  meant 
to  be  a  witness  and  a  preacher  of  the  Di- 
vinity ;  and  a  re  vela  lion  from  God  may 
be  expected  to  be  in  harmony  with  this 
system,  and  to  carry  on  a  common  min- 
istry with  it  in  lifting  the  soul  to  God. 
Now,  Unitananism  (s  in  accordance 
with  nature.  Jt  teaches  one  Father, 
and  so  does  creation,  the  more  it  is  ex- 
plored. Philosophy,  in  proportion  as  it 
extends  its  views  of  the  universe,  sees 
in  it,  more  and  more,  a  sublime  and 
beautiful  unity,  and  multiplies  proofs 
that  all  things  iiave  sprung  from  one  in* 
telligence,  one  power,  one  love*  The 
whole  outward  creation  proclaims  to  the 
Unitarian  the  truth  in  which  he  delights. 
So  docs  his  own  soui  But  neither  nat- 
ure nor  the  soul  bears  one  trace  of  three 
divine  persons.  Nature  is  no  Trinita- 
rian. It  gives  not  a  hint,  not  a  glimpse 
of  a  tri  personal  author,  Trinitarianism 
is  a  confined  system,  shut  up  in  a  few 
texts,  a  few  written  lines,  where  many 
of  the  wisest  minds  have  failed  to  dis- 
cover it.  It  is  not  inscribed  on  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  not  borne  on 
every  wind,  not  resounding  and  re-echo- 
' tig  through  the  universe.     The  sun  and 

Istars   say  nothing   of   a  God   of   three 
ersons.      They  all  speak   of    the   one 
Father  whom  we  adore.     To  our  ears, 

(one  and  the  same  voice  comes  from 
jod's    word   and   works,  —  a   full    and 

liwelling  strain,  growing  clearer,  louder» 

more  thrilling  a.s  we  listen,  and  with  one 

[blessed  influence  lifting  up  our  souls  to 
he  Almighty  Father. 

This  accordance  between  nature  and 
revelation  increases  the  power  of  both 
over  the  mind.  Concurring  as  they  do 
In  one  impression,  they  make  that  im- 

■pre&sion  deeper  To  men  of  reflection, 
the  cnn^'iction  of  the  reality  of  religion 
is  exceedingly  heightened  by  a  percep- 
tion of  harmony  in  the  views  of  it  which 
they  derive  from  various  sources,     Rev- 

I elation  is  never  received  with  so  intimate 

persuasion  of  its  truth  as  when  it  is 

een  to  conspire  to  tlie  same  ends  and 


impressions  for  which  all  other  things 
are  made.  It  is  no  small  objectioo  to 
Trinitarianism  that  it  is  an  insulated 
doctrine,  that  it  reveals  a  Cod  whom 
we  meet  nowhere  in  the  universe.  Three 
divine  persons,  I  repeat  it,  are  foand 
only  in  a  few  texts,  and  those  so  dark 
that  the  gifted  minds  of  Milton,  Newton, 
and  Locke  could  not  find  them  there. 
Nature  gives  them  not  a  whisper  of  evi- 
dence. And  can  they  be  as  real  and 
powerful  to  the  mind  as  that  one  Father 
whom  the  general  strain  and  common 
voice  of  Scripture,  and  the  universal 
voice  of  nature,  call  us  to  adore  ? 

VI.  Unitarianism  favors  ptely 
opening  the  mind  to  new  and  ever-* 
larging  views  of  God,  Teaching,  as 
does,  the  same  God  with  nature, 
leads  us  to  seek  him  in  nature.  It  d 
not  shut  us  up  in  the  written 
precious  as  that  manifestation  of 
Divinity  is.  It  considers  revelation, 
not  as  independent  of  his  other 
af  instruction ;  not  as  a  se 
agent ;  but  as  a  part  of  the 
system  of  God  for  enlightening 
elevating  the  human  soul ;  as 
mately  joined  with  creation  and  proW 
idence,  and  intended  to  concur  with 
them  ;  and  as  given  to  assist  us  in  read- 
ing the  volume  of  the  universe.  Thus 
Unitarianism,  where  its  genuine  infla- 
cnce  is  experienced,  tends  to  enrich  and 
fertilize  the  mind  ;  opens  it  to  new  lightft* 
wherever  they  spring  up  ;  and.  by  com- 
bining, makes  more  efficient  tlie  means, 
of  religious  knowledge.  Trini tartan isi 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  system  whii 
tends  to  confine  the  mind  :  to  shut  it 
in  what  is  written  \  to  diminish  its  mt 
est  in  the  universe  :  and  to  disincline  tt 
to  bright  and  enlarged  views  of  God's 
works.  This  effect  will  be  *  '  1,^ 
in  the  first  place,  if  we  consid- 
peculiarities  of  Trinitarianisni  umct 
much  from  the  teachings  of  the  univci 
that  he  who  attaches  himself  to  the  oi 
will  be  in  danger  of  losing  his  intcrt 
in  the  other.  The  ideas  oi  three  divii 
persons,  of  God  clothing  himself 
rteiih,  of  the  infinite  Creator  saving  t 
guilty  by  transferring  their  ponishment 
to  an  innocent  being,  —  these  ideas  can- 
not  easily  be  made  to  coalesce  in 
mind  witfh  that  which  natune  gives, 
one  Almighty  Father  and  Unbound* 
Spirit,  whom  no  worlds  can  conialn,  and 
whose  vicegerent  in  the  human  breast 
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ODOunces  tl  a  crime  to  Uy  tbe  penal- 
ties of  \icc  oa  the  pure  and  unoffend- 

But  Trinitarianism  has  a  still  more 
positive  influence  in  shutting  the  mind 
against  improving  views  from  the  uni- 
verse h  tends  to  throw  gloom  over 
God's  works.  Ima^niuE  that  Christ  is 
to  be  exalted  by  giving  him  an  exclusive  ) 
agency  in  enlightening  and  recovering 
mankind,  it  is  tempted  to  disparage  other 
tights  and  irifluences  ;  and,  for  me  pur- 
pose of  magnifying  his  salvation^  it  in- 
clines to  exiggerate  the  darkness  and 
desperatencss  of  man's  present  condi- 
tion. The  mind,  thus  impressed,  nat- 
urally leans  to  those  \7ews  of  nature  and 
ol  society  which  will  strermhcn  the 
ideas  of  desolation  and  guilt  It  is 
tempted  to  aggravate  the  miseries  of 
Hfet  and  to  see  in  them  only  the  marks 
of  divine  displeasure  and  punishing  jus- 
tice ;  and  overlooks  their  obvnous  ^tness 
and  design  to  awaken  our  powers,  exer- 
cise our  virtues,  and  strengthen  our  so- 
cial ties.  In  like  manner  it  exaggerates 
the  sins  of  men,  that  the  need  of  an  in- 
finite atonement  may  be  maintained. 
Some  of  the  most  anecting  tokens  of 
God's  love  within  and  around  us  are  ob- 
scured by  this  gloomy  theology.  The 
glorious  facuUres  of  the  soul,  its  high 
aspirations,  its  sensibility  to  the  great 
and  good  in  character,  its  sympathy  with 
disinterested  and  suffering  virtue  its  be- 
nevolent and  religious  instincts,  its  thirst 
for  a  happiness  not  found  on  earth ;  these 
are  overlooked  or  thrown  into  the  shade, 
that  they  may  not  disturb  the  persua- 
sion of  man's  natural  corruption.  In- 
genuity is  employed  to  disparage  what 
IS  interesting  in  the  human  character. 
Whilst  the  bursts  of  passion  in  the  new- 
born child  are  gravely  urged  as  indica- 
tions of  a  native,  rooted  corruption ;  its 
bursts  of  affection,  its  sweet  smile,  its 
innocent  and  irrepressible  joy,  its  love- 
liness and  beauty,  are  not  listened 
to.  though  they  plead  more  eloquently 
its  alliance  with  higher  natures.  The 
sacred  and  tender  affections  of  home : 
the  unwearied  watch ings  and  cheerful 
sacrifices  of  parents ;  the  reverential, 
grateful  assiduity  of  children,  smoothing 
ao  aged  father  s  or  mothers  descent  to 
the  crave  ;  woman's  love,  stronger  than 
death ;  the  friendship  of  brothers  and 
sisters;  the  anxious  affection,  which 
tends  around  the  bed  of  sickness,  the 


subdued  voke,  which  breathes  comfort 
into  the  mourner's  heart ;  all  the  endear- 
ing offices  which  shed  a  serene  light 
through  our  dwellings  ;  ^  these  arc  ex- 
plained away  by  the  thorough  advocates 
of  this  system,  so  as  to  include  no 
real  virtue,  so  as  to  consist  with  a 
natural  aversion  to  goodness.  Even  tlic 
higher  efforts  of  disinterested  benevo- 
lence, and  the  most  unaffected  expres- 
sions of  pietVt  if  not  connected  with 
what  is  called  "the  true  faith/'  are.  by 
the  most  rigid  disciples  of  the  doctrine 
which  1  oppose,  resolved  into  the  pas- 
sion for  distinction,  or  some  other  work- 
ing of  '' unsanc tilled  nature/'  Thus, 
Trinitarianism  and  its  kindred  doctrines 
have  a  tendency  to  veil  God's  goodness, 
to  sully  his  fairest  works,  to  dim  the 
lustre  of  those  innocent  and  pure  affec- 
tions which  a  divine  breath  kindles  in 
the  soul,  to  blight  the  beauty  and  fresh- 
ness of  creation,  and  in  this'  way  to  con- 
sume the  very  nutriment  of  piety-  We 
know,  and  rejoice  to  know,  that  m  mul- 
titudes this  tendency  is  counteracted  by 
a  cheerful  temperament,  a  benevolent 
nature,  and  a  .strength  of  gratitude  which 
bursts  the  shackles  of  a  melancholy  sys- 
tem. But  from  the  nature  of  the  doc- 
trine, the  tendency  exists  and  is  strong  : 
and  an  impartial  observer  will  often  dis* 
cern  it  resulting  in  gloomy,  depressing 
views  of  life  and  the  universe, 

Trinitarianism,  by  thus  tending  to 
exclude  bright  and  enlarged  views  of 
the  creation,  seems  to  me  not  only  to 
chill  the  heart,  but  to  injure  the  under* 
standing,  as  far  as  moral  and  religious 
truth  is  concerned.  It  does  not  send 
the  mind  far  and  wide  for  new  and  ele^ 
vating  objects ;  and  we  have  here  one 
explanation  of  the  barrenness  and  fee- 
bleness by  which  theological  writings 
are  so  generally  marked.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  prevalent  theology 
should  want  vitality  and  enlargement 
of  thought  for  it  does  not  accord  with 
the  perfections  of  God  and  the  spirit  of 
the  universe.  It  has  not  its  root  in 
eternal  truth  ;  but  is  a  narrow*  techni* 
cal,  artificial  system,  the  fabrication  of 
unrefined  ages^  and  consequently  in- 
capable of  being  blended  with  the  new 
lights  which  are  spreading  over  the  most 
interesting  subjects,  and  of  being  incor- 
porated with  the  results  and  anticipa- 
tions of  original  and  progressive  minds* 
It  stands  apart  in  the  mind,  instead  of 
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seizing  upon  new  truths,  and  converting 
them  into  its  own  nutriment.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  Trinitarian  theology  of 
the  present  day  is  greatly  deficient  in 
freshness  of  thought,  and  in  power  to 
awaken  the  interest  and  to  meet  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  wants  of  think- 
ing men.  I  see,  indeed,  superior  minds 
and  great  minds  among  the  adherents 
of  the  prevalent  system  ;  but  they  seem 
to  me  to  move  in  chains,  and  to  fulfil 
poorly  their  high  function  of  adding  to 
the  wealth  of  the  human  intellect  In 
theological  discussion,  they  remind  me 
more  of  Samson  ^nding  in  the  narrow 
mill  of  the  Philistines,  than  of  that 
undaunted  champion  achieving  victories 
for  God's  people,  and  enlarging  the 
bounds  of  their  inheritance.  Now,  a 
system  which  has  a  tendency  to  confine 
tne  mind,  and  to  impair  its  sensibility 
to  the  manifestations  of  God  in  the 
universe,  is  so  far  unfriendly  to  piety, 
to  a  bright,  joyous,  hopeful,  ever-grow- 
ing love  of  the  Creator.  It  tends  to 
generate  and  nourish  a  religion  of  a 
melancholy  tone,  such,  I  apprehend, 
as  now  predominates  in  the  Christian 
world. 

VII.  Unitarianism  promotes  piety,  by 
the  high  place  which  it  assigns  to  pi- 
ety in  the  character  and  work  of  Jesus 
Christ.  What  is  it  which  the  Unitarian 
regards  as  the  chief  glory  of  the  char- 
acter of  Christ?  I  answer,  his  filial 
devotion,  the  entireness  with  which  he 
surrendered  himself  to  the  will  and 
benevolent  purposes  of  God.  The  piety 
of  Jesus,  which,  on  the  supposition  of 
his  Supreme  Divinity,  is  a  subordinate 
and  incongruous,  is,  to  us,  his  promi- 
nent and  crowning  attribute.  We  place 
his  "  oneness  with  God,"  not  in  an  unin- 
telligible unity  of  essence,  but  in  unity 
of  mind  and  heart,  in  the  strength  of 
his  love,  through  which  he  renounced 
every  separate  interest,  and  identified 
himself  with  his  Father's  designs.  In 
other  words,  filial  piety,  the  consecra- 
tion of  his  whole  being  to  the  benevo- 
lent will  of  his  Father,  this  is  the  mild 
glory  in  which  he  always  offers  himself 
to  our  minds ;  and.  of  conseauence,  all 
our  sympathies  with  him,  all  our  love 
and  veneration  towards  him,  are  so 
many  forms  of  delight  in  a  pious  char- 
acter, and  our  whole  knowledge  of  him 
incites  us  to  a  like  surrender  of  our 
whole  nature  and  existence  to  God. 


In  the  next  place,  Unitarianism  teaches 
that  the  highest  work  or  office  of  Christ 
is  to  call  forth  and  strengthen  piety  in 
the  human  breast ;  and  thus  it  sets  before 
us  this  character  as  the  chief  acauisition 
and  end  of  our  being.  To  us,  the  great 
glory  of  Christ's  mission  consists  in  the 
power  with  which  he  "  reveals  the  Fa- 
ther," and  establishes  the  "  kingdom  or 
reign  of  God  within  "  the  soul.  By  the 
crown  which  he  wears,  we  understand 
the  eminence  which  he  enjoys  in  the 
most  beneficent  work  in  the  universe, 
that  of  bringing  back  the  lost  mind  to 
the  knowledge,  love,  and  likeness  of  its 
Creator.  With  these  views  of  Christ's 
office,  nothing  can  seem  to  us  so  impor- 
tant as  an  enlightened  and  profound 
piety,  and  we  are  quickened  to  seek  it 
as  the  perfection  and  happiness  to  which 
nature  and  redemption  jointly  summon 
us. 

Now,  we  maintain  that  Trinitarianism 
obscures  and  weakens  these  views  of 
Christ's  character  and  work ;  and  this 
it  does  by  insisting  perpetually  on  others 
of  an  incongruous,  discordant  nature. 
It  diminishes  the  power  of  his  piety. 
Making  him,  as  it  does,  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  placing  him  as  an  equal  on 
his  Father's  throne,  it  turns  the  mind 
from  him  as  the  meekest  worshipper  of 
God  ;  throws  into  the  shade,  as  of  very 
inferior  worth,  his  self-denying  obedi- 
ence ;  and  gives  us  other  grounds  for 
revering  him  than  his  entire  homage, 
his  fervent  love,  his  cheerful  self-sacri- 
fice to  the  Universal  Parent.  There  is 
a  plain  incongruity  in  the  belief  of  his 
Supreme  Godhead  with  the  ideas  of 
filial  piety  and  exemplary  devotion.  The 
mind,  which  has  been  taught  to  regard 
him  as  of  equal  majesty  and  authority 
with  the  Father,  cannot  easily  feel  the 
power  of  his  character  as  the  affection- 
ate son,  whose  meat  it  was  to  do  his 
Father's  will.  The  mind,  accustomed 
to  make  him  the  ultimate  object  of 
worship,  cannot  easily  recognize  in  him 
the  pattern  of  that  worship,  the  guide 
to  the  Most  High.  The  characters  are 
incongruous,  and  their  union  perplexing, 
so  that  neither  exerts  its  full  energ>'  on 
the  mind. 

Trinitarianism  also  exhibits  the  work 
as  well  as  character  of  Christ  in  lights 
less  favorable  to  piety.  It  does  not 
make  the  promotion  of  piety  his  chief 
end.     It  teaches  that  the  highest  pur- 
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tilt  ttifsmon  was  to  reconcile 
to  nniii«  not  man  to  God.  h 
t%  that  the  most  formidable  ob- 
tfade  to  human  happiness  lies  in  the 
dums  and  thrcatenings  of  di\Hne  jus^ 
lice.  Hence  it  leads  men  to  prize  Christ 
mat^  lor  answering  these  claims,  and 
ivcrtin^  these  threatenings,  than  for 
jwakening  in  the  human  soul  senti- 
ittcnts  of  love  towards  its  Father  in 
Iteiven.  Accordingly,  multiUides  seem 
to  ptrire  pardon  more  than  piety,  and 
think  it  a  greater  boon  to  escape^ 
ihfourh  Christ**  sufferings,  the  tire  of 
bell,  tnan  to  receive,  through  his  influ- 
e«ce,  the  spirit  of  heaven,  the  spirit  of 
^Totion.  fs  such  a  system  propidous 
to  a  generous  and  ever-growing  piety  ? 

\i  I  may  be  allowed  a  short  digres- 
lioft,  1  m'oukl  conclude  this  head  with 
ihe  general  observation,  that  we  deem 
our  Views  of  Jesus  Christ  more  inter- 
rating  than  those  of  Trinitarianism- 
We  feel  that  we  should  lose  much  by 
etdiaiieing  the  distinct  character  and 
mild  raoUince  with  which  he  offers  him- 
nM  to  our  minds  for  the  confused  and 
irrecoticilable  glories  with  which  that 
ijitem  labors  to  invest  him.  Accord- 
ing to  Unitarianism,  he  is  a  being  who 
omy  be  t^i  *  A,  for  he  is  one  mind, 
our  con>  rure.      According    to 

the  r--"  i.iiih,   he  is  an  inconceiv- 

ibk  ii  of  two  most  dissimilar 

miDiJ-.  ,- ^  in  one  person  a  finite  and 

infifiite  n-iture,  a  soul  weak  and  igno- 
nuDt  and  a  soul  almighty  and  omni- 
•dent.  And  is  such  a  being  a  proper 
object  fur  human  thought  and  affection  ? 
I  add.  as  another  important  conside ra- 
tion* that  to  us  Jesus,  instead  of  being 
Ac  second  of  three  obscure,  unintelligi- 
hie  |icr«cins,  is  Arst  and  pre-eminent  in 
Ibt  sphere  in  which  he  acts,  and  is  thus 
die  ohiect  of  a  distinct  atuchmem, 
vluch  he  shares  with  no  equals  or  ri- 
vals. To  us,  he  is  first  of  the  sons  of 
G^d«  the  Son  bv^  peculiar  nearness  and 
Mkimeas  to  the  Father.  He  is  first  of  all 
die  ininiseers  of  God's  mercv  and  be- 
neficence, and  through  him  the  largest 
fliveam  of  bounty  flows  to  the  crea- 
IhMi,  He  is  first  in  God's  favor  and 
l0¥«,  Ihe  most  accepted  of  worshippers, 
the  Riovt  prevalent  of  intercessors.  In 
lUs  mtglsty  universe,  framed  to  be  a 
nirrDr  of  its  Author,  we  turn  to  Jesus 
a»  Ihe  brightest  image  of  God.  and 
piBefttUy  yfeld  him  a  pkce  in  our  souls, 


second  only  to  the  Infinite  Father,  to 
whom  he  himself  directs  our  supreme 
affection. 

VHL  I  now  proceed  to  a  great  topic. 
Unitarianism  promotes  piety  by  meeting 
the  wants  of  man  as  a  sinner.  The 
wants  of  the  sinner  may  be  expressed 
almost  in  one  word.  Ffe  wants  assur- 
ances of  mercy  in  his  Creator.  He  wants 
pledges  that  God  is  love  in  its  purest 
form,  that  is,  that  He  has  a  goodness 
so  disinterested,  free,  full,  strong,  and 
immutable,  that  the  ingratitude  and  dis- 
obedience of  his  creatures  cannot  over- 
come it.  This  unconquerable  love,  which 
in  Scripture  is  denominated  grace,  and 
which  waits  not  for  nyerit  to  c^l  it  forth, 
but  flows  out  to  the  most  guilty,  is  the 
sinner's  only  hope,  and  it  is  fitted  to 
call  forth  the  most  devoted  gratitude. 
Now,  this  grace  or  mercy  of  God.  which 
seeks  the  lost,  and  receives  and  blesses 
the  returning  child,  is  proclaimed  by  that 
faith  which  we  advocate  with  a  clearness 
and  energy  which  cannot  be  surpassed. 
Unitarianism  will  not  listen  for  a  moment 
to  the  common  errors  by  which  this 
bright  attribute  is  obscured.  It  will  not 
hear  of  a  vindictive  wrath  in  God  which 
must  be  quenched  by  blood  ;  or  of  a 
justice  which  binds  his  mercy  with  an 
iron  chain  until  its  demands  are  satisfied 
to  the  full.  It  Will  not  hear  that  God 
needs  any  foreign  influence  to  awaken 
his  mercy,  but  teaches  that  the  yearn- 
ings  of  the  tenderest  human  parent 
towards  a  lost  child  are  but  a  faint  image 
of  God^s  ^e:^"^  and  overflowing  compas- 
sion towards  erring  man.  This  essential 
and  unchangeable  propensity  of  the  Di- 
vine Mind  to  forgiveness,  the  Unitarian 
beholds  shining  forth  through  the  whole 
word  of  God.  and  especially  in  the  mission 
and  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  lived 
and  died  to  make  manifest  the  inex- 
haustible plenitude  of  divine  grace :  and, 
aided  by  revelation,  he  sees  this  attribute 
of  Gocf  everywhere,  both  around  him 
and  within  him.  He  sees  it  in  the  sun 
which  shines,  and  the  rain  which  de- 
scends on  the  evil  and  unthankful ;  in 
the  peace  which  returns  to  the  mind  in 
proportion  to  its  return  to  God  and  duty; 
in  the  sentiment  of  compassion  which 
springs  up  spontaneously  in  the  human 
breast  towards  the  fallen  and  lost  t  and 
in  the  moral  instinct  which  teaches  us 
to  cherish  this  compassion  as  a  sacred 
principle^  as  an  emanalion  ol  Go^^  m* 
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finite  love.  In  truth,  Unitarianism  as- 
serts so  strongly  the  mercy  of  God,  that 
tlie  reproach  thrown  upon  it  is  thai  it 
takes  Irom  the  sinner  the  dread  of  pun- 
ishmenl,  —  a  reproach  wholly  without 
foundation  ;  for  our  system  teaches  that 
God's  mercy  is  not  an  instiiictive  tender- 
ness, which  cannot  inflict  pain,  but  an 
all- wise  love,  which  desires  the  true  and 
lasting  good  of  its  object,  and  conse- 
quently desires  first  for  the  sinner  that 
restoration  to  purity  without  which 
shame,  and  suffering,  and  exile  from 
God  and  heaven  are  of  necessity  and 
unalterably  his  doom.  Thus  Unitari- 
anism holds  forth  God*s  grace  and  for- 
giving goodness  most  resplendently ; 
and,  oy  this  manifestation  of  him,  it 
tends  to  awaken  a  tender  and  confiding 
piety  ;  an  ingenuous  love,  which  mourns 
that  it  has  offended  ;  an  ingenuous  aver- 
sion to  sin,  not  because  sin  brings  pun- 
ishment, but  because  it  separates  the 
mind  from  this  merciful   Father. 

Now  we  object  to  Trinitananism,  that 
it  obscures  the  mercy  of  God.  It  does 
so  in  various  ways.  We  have  already 
seen  that  it  gives  such  views  of  God's 
government,  that  we  can  hardly  conceive 
of  this  attribute  «*is  entering  into  his 
character  Mercy  to  the  sinner  is  the 
principle  of  love  or  benevolence  in  its 
highest  forni;  and  surely  this  cannot  be 
expected  from  a  Ix^ing  who  brings  us 
into  existence  burdened  with  hereditary 
guilt,  and  who  threatens  with  endless 
punishment  and  woe  the  heirs  of  so  frail 
and  feeble  a  nature.  With  such  a  Cre- 
ator the  idea  of  mercy  cannot  coalesce  ; 
and  1  will  say  more,  that  under  such  a 
government  man  would  need  no  mercy; 
for  he  would  owe  no  allegiance  to  such 
a  Maker,  and  could  not,  of  course,  con- 
tract the  guilt  of  violating  it ;  and.  with- 
out guilt,  no  grace  or  pardon  would  be 
wanted*  The  seventy  of  this  system 
would  place  him  on  the  ground  of  an 
injured  being.  The  wrong  would  lie  on 
the  side  of  the  Creator. 

In  the  next  place,  Trinitarianism  ob- 
scures God's  mercy  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  supposes  pardon  to  be  com- 
municated. It  teaches  that  God  remits 
the  punishment  of  the  offender  tn  con- 
sequence of  receiving  an  equivalent  from 
an  innocent  person  ;  that  the  sufferings 
of  the  sinner  are  removed  by  a  full  satis- 
faction made  to  divine  justice  in  the 
sufferings  of  a  substitute.     And  is  this 


"the  quality  of  mercy  "  ?     What  means 

forgiveness,  but  the  reception  of  the 
returning  child  through  the  strength  of 
parental  love  ?  This  doctrine  invests 
the  Saviour  with  a  claim  of  merit,  with 
a  right  to  the  remission  of  the  sins  of 
his  followers  ;  and  represents  Gods  re- 
ception of  the  penitent  as  a  recompei 
due  to  the  worth  of  his  Son.  And 
mercy,  which  means  free  and  undesen* 
love,  made  more  manifest,  more  resplen^ 
dent,  by  the  introduction  of  merit  ai 
right  as  the  ground  of  our  salvation 
Could  a  surer  expedient  be  invented 
obscuring  its  freeness,  and  for  turning 
the  sinner's  gratitude  from  the  sovereign 
who  demands,  to  the  sufferer  who  offers, 
full  satisfaction  for  his  guilt? 

I    know  it   is   said   that   Trinitarian- 
ism magnifies  God's  mercy,  because  it 
teaches  that   He  himself  provided  tl 
substitute  for  the  guilty\     But   I  reply, 
that  the  work  here  ascribed  to  mercy  \ 
not  the  most  appropriate,  nor  most  fit! 
to  manifest  it  and  impress  it  on  the  " 
This  may  be  made  apparent  by  f; 
illustrations.     Suppose  that  a  ci 
through  compassion  to  certain  dd 
should  persuade  a  benevolent  and  o[ 
man  to  pay  him  in  their  stead.     Would) 
not  the  debtors  see  a  greater  mercy, 
feel  a  weightier  obligation,  if  they  we 
to   receive    a   free,  gratuitous   release 
And  will  not  their  chief  gratitude  stra;^ 
beyond   the  creditor  to  the  benevolenl 
substitute  ?     Or,  suppose  that  a  parem 
umvilling  to  inflict  a  penalty  on  a  dii 
obedient  but  feeble  child,  should  per^ 
suade  a  stronger  child  to  bear  iL    Woul(' 
not  the  offender  see  a  more  touch  in] 
mercy  in  a  free  forgiveness,  springing 
immediately  from  a  parent's  heart,  uiaiil 
in  this  circuitous  remission  ?     And  wiP 
he   not   be   templed    to    turn   will 
strongest  love  to  the  generous  sui 
In  this  process  of  substitution,  of 
Trinitarianism    boasts    so    loudly,    the 
mercy    of    God    becomes    compiitated 
with  the  rights  and  merits  of  the  sui 
stitute,  and  is  a  more  distant  cause 
our  salvation.     These  rights  and  men 
are  nearer,  more  visible,  and  more  th^ 
divide  the  glory  with  grace  and  mcrc]^ 
in  our  rescue.     They  turn  the  mind  froni] 
Divine  Goodness,  as  the  only  spring 
its  happiness  and  only  rock  of  its  hopeJ 
Now  this  is  to  deprive  pietv  of  one 
its   chief    means   of    growtn   and    joy. 
Nothing  should  stand  Between  the  soi  ' 
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md  Cod*s  mercy.  Nothing  should  share 
■Ml  mercy  the  work  of  our  salvation. 
(Mtt'&  intercession  should  ever  be  re- 
imfed  as  an  application  to  love  and 
mercy,  not  as  a  demand  of  justice^  not 
as  a  claim  of  inerit  I  ?neve  to  say  that 
Chrbi,  as  now  viewed  by  multitude!*, 
Wes  the  lustre  of  that  very  attribute 
lilich  it  is  his  great  purpose  to  display. 
I  leir  that,  to  many,  Jesus  wears  the 
ifory  of  a  more  winning,  tender  mercy 
ilan  his  Father,  and  that  he  is  regarded 
IS  th€  sinner's  chief  resource.  Is  this 
ihc  ^>  "ii  vigor  ate  piety? 

Tr  -.  imagine  that' there  is  one 

riew  ui  iitctf  svstem  peculiarly  fitted  to 
Iprre  peace  ani^  hope  to  the  sinner,  and 
ctMisequently  to  promote  gratitude  and 
love.  It  is  this.  They  say,  it  provides 
an  iniimte  substitute  for  the  sinner, 
than  which  nothing  can  give  greater  re- 
lief to  the  burdcneii  conscience.  Jesus, 
being  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity, 
V3S  able  to  make  infinite  satisfaction  for 
so;  aod  what,  they  ask,  in  Unitarian- 
inn,  can  compare  with  this?  1  have 
line  only  for  two  brief  replies.  And 
iirst,  till*  doctrine  of  an  infinite  satisfac- 
lba»  or,  as  it  is  improperly  called,  of  an 
kittitc  atonement,  subverts,  instead  of 
iMsilding  up,  hope  ;  because  it  ar^^ues 
iifinitc  severity  in  the  government  which 
feqirifes  iL  Did  I  believe,  what  Trin- 
itarianism  teaches,  that  not  the  least 
Transgression,  not  even  the  first  sin  of 
the  dawniiig  mind  of  the  child,  could  be 
rcimiled  without  an  infinite  expiation,  I 
dhcmLd  feel  myself  living  under  a  legisla- 
f^fk  unspeakably  dreadful,  under  laws 
ike  Draco's,  in  blood  ;  and,  in- 
hanking  the  Sovereign  for  pro- 
ki^am  an  infinite  substitute,  i  should 
ititidaer  at  the  attributes  which  render 
Htm  expedient  necessary.  It  is  com- 
moflly  said  that  an  infinite  atonement  is 
needed  to  make  due  and  deep  impfes- 
ftions  of  the  evil  of  sin.  But  He  who 
tamed  all  souls,  and  gave  them  their 
tcsceptibilities,  ou^ht  not  to  be  thought 
»o  wauling  in  goodness  and  wisdom  as 
to  have  constituted  a  universe  which 
deinands  so  dreadful  and  degrading  a 
of  enforcing  obedience  as  the 
•afferiDgs  of  a  God.  This  doc- 
of  an  infinite  substitute  suffering 
nalty  of  sin,  to  manifest  God's 
llgainst  sin,  and  thus  to  support 
\  government,  is,  I  fear,  so  familiar  to 
all,  tliaC  its  severe  character  is  over- 


looked.  Let  me,  then,  set  it  before  you 
in  new  terms,  and  by  a  new  illustration  ; 
and  if,  in  so  doing,  1  may  wound  the 
feelings  of  some  vvjio  hear  me,  I  beg 
them  to  believe  that  I  do  it  with  pain, 
and  from  no  impulse  but  a  desire  to 
serve  the  cause  of  truth.  Suppose, 
then,  that  a  teacher  should  come  among 
you,  and  should  tell  you  that  the  Cre- 
ator, in  order  to  pardon  his  own  chil- 
dren, had  erected  a  gallows  in  the  centre 
of  the  universe,  and  had  publicly  ex- 
ecuted upon  it,  in  room  of  the  oticnders, 
an  Infinite  Being,  the  partaker  of  his 
own  Supreme  Divinity  ;  suppose  him  to 
declare  that  this  execution  was  appoint- 
ed as  a  most  conspicuous  and  terrible 
manifestation  of  God's  justice,  and  of 
the  infinite  woe  denounced  by  his  law; 
and  suppose  him  to  add  that  all  beings 
in  heaven  and  earth  arc  required  to  fix 
their  eyes  on  this  fearful  si^i^ht,  as  the 
most  powerful  enforcement  of  obedience 
and  virtue.  Would  you  not  tell  him 
that  he  calumniated  his  Maker  ?  Would 
you  not  say  to  him,  that  this  central 
gallows  threw  gloom  over  the  universe  ; 
that  the  spirit  of  a  government  whose 
very  acts  of  pardon  were  written  in  such 
blood  was  terror,  not  paternal  love  ;  and 
that  the  obedience  which  needed  to  be 
upheld  by  this  horrid  spectacle  was 
nothing  worth  ?  Would  you  not  say  to 
him,  that  even  you,  in  this  infancy  and 
imperfection  of  your  being,  were  capa- 
ble of  being  wrought  upon  by  nobler 
modves,  and  of  haling  sin  throu4;h  more 
generous  views  ;  and  that,  much  more, 
the  angels,  those  pure  fiamcs  of  bve« 
need  not  the  gallows  and  an  executed 
God  to  confirm  their  loyalty  \  You 
would  all  so  feel  at  such  teaching  as  I 
have  supposed ;  and  yet  how  does  this 
differ  from  the  popular  doctrine  of  atone- 
ment ?  According  to  this  doctrine,  we 
have  an  Infinite  Being  sentenced  to 
suffer,  as  a  substitute,  the  death  of  the 
cross,  a  punishment  more  ignominious 
and  agonizing  than  the  gallows,  a  pun- 
ishment reserved  for  slaves  and  the 
vilest  malefactors  ;  and  he  suffers  this 
punishment  that  he  may  show  forth  the 
terrors  of  God's  law,  and  strike  a  dread 
of  sin  through  the  universe.  I  am  in- 
deed  aware  that  multitudes  who  profess 
this  doctrine  are  not  accustomed  to 
bring  it  to  their  minds  distinctly  in  this 
light ;  that  they  do  not  ordinarily  regard 
the  death  of  Christ  as  a  criimuA  tx^toi- 
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tion,  as  an  infinitely  dreadful  infliction 
of  justice*  as  intended  to  show  that»  with- 
out an  infinite  satisfaction,  they  must 
hope  nothing  from  God.  Tlieir  minds 
turn,  by  a  generous  instinct,  from  these 
appalling  views,  to  the  love,  the  disin- 
terestedness, the  moral  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  sufferer;  and  througli 
such  thoughts  they  make  the  cross  a 
source  of  peace,  gratitude,  love,  and 
hope ;  thus  affording  a  deligiitful  ex- 
emplification of  the  power  of  the  human 
mind  to  attach  itself  to  what  is  good 
and  purifying  in  the  most  irrational  sys- 
tem. Not  a  few  may  shudder  at  the 
illustration  which  i  have  here  given ; 
but  in  what  respects  it  is  unjust  to  the 
popular  doctrine  of  atonement,  I  can- 
not discern.  I  grieve  to  shock  sincere 
Christians,  of  wliatever  name ;  but  I 
grieve  more  for  the  corruption  of  our 
common  faith,  which  1  have  now  felt 
myself  bound  to  expose. 

1  have  a  second  objection  to  this 
doctrine  of  infinite  atonement.  When 
examined  minutely,  and  freed  from  am- 
biguous language,  it  vanishes  into  air. 
It  is  wholly  delusion.  The  Trinitarian 
tells  me  that,  according  to  his  system, 
we  have  an  infinite  substitute  ;  thai  the 
Infinite  God  was  pleased  to  bear  our 
punishment,  and  consequently  that  par- 
don is  made  sure.  But  I  ask  him.  Do  I 
understand  you  ?  Do  you  mean,  that 
the  Great  God,  who  never  changes, 
wiiose  happiness  is  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  lor  ever,  that  this  Eternal 
Being  ready  hiore  the  penahy  of  my 
sins,  —  really  suffered  and  died  ?  Every 
pious  man,  when  pressed  by  this  ques- 
tion, answers.  No.  What,  then,  does 
the  doctrine  of  infinite  atonement  mean  ? 
Why,  this;  that  Ciod  took  into  union 
with  himself  our  nature,  that  is,  a  hu- 
man body  and  soul ;  and  these  bore 
the  suffering  for  our  sins  \  and,  through 
his  union  with  these,  God  may  be  said 
to  have  borne  it  himself.  T^hus,  this 
vaunted  system  goes  out  —  in  words. 
The  infinite  victim  proves  to  be  frail 
man.  and  God's  share  in  the  sacrifice  fs 
a  mere  fiction.  I  ask  with  solemnity, 
Can  this  doctrine  give  one  moment  s 
ease  to  the  conscience  of  an  unbiassed, 
thinking  man  .^  Does  it  not  unsettle  all 
hope,  by  m.iking  the  whole  religion  sus- 
picious and  unsure  ?  1  am  compelled 
to  say  that  1  sec  in  it  no  impression  of 
majesty,   or  wisdom,  or   love,   nothing 


worthy  of  a  God;  and  when  I  con^_ 

it  with  that  nobler  faith  which  dircctJ 
our  eyes  and  hearts  to  God  s  essentia 
mercy,  as  our  only  hope,  1  am 
that  any  should  ascribe  to  it   superior^ 
efficacy,  as  a  religion  for  sinners,  as  a 
means  of  filling  the  soul  with  pious  tm.st 
and  love.     I   know,  indeed,  that  some 
will  say  that,   in  giving  up  an   infinite 
atonement,  I  deprive  myself  of  all  hop 
of  divine  favor.     To  such  I  would  sayJ 
You    do   WTong   to   Gods    mercy*     Oi 
that  mercy  I  cast  myself  without  a  fcafl 
1  indeed  desire  Christ  to  intercede  fo 
me.     1  regard  his  relation  to  me  as  God) 
kindest    appointment.      Through    hin 
'*  grace  ancl  truth   come "    to   me  frrm 
heaven,  and  i  look  forward  to  his  friend 
ship  as  among  the  highest  blessings  \ 
my  whole  future  being.     But  1   canno 
and  dare  not  ask  him  to  oflFer  an  infinite 
satisfaction  for  my  sins  :  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  (jod  ;  to  reconcile  the  Univc 
sal  Father  to  his  own  offspring  ;  to  ( 
to  me  those  arms  of  divine  mercy  which  ' 
have  encircled  and  borne  me  from  the 
first  moment  of  n>y  txring.     The  essea^i^H 
tial  and  unbounded  mercy  of  my  Creatoi^| 
is   the   foundation  of  my  hope,  and  %^ 
broader  and  surer  the  universe  cannot 
give  me. 

IX.   t  now  proceed  to  the  last  consid- 
eration  which  the  limits  of  this  discourse 
will  permit  me  to   urge.     It   has  been 
more  tlian  once  suggested,  but  deserves 
to  be  distinctly  stated.     I  obser\'e,  ihea 
that    Unitarianism   promotes   piety 
cause  it  is  a  rational  religion.     By  i 
1   do  not  mean  that  its  truths  can 
fully  comprehended  ;  for  there  is  not  ; 
object  in  nature  or  religion  which 
not  innumerable  connections  and  reb 
tions  beyond  our  grasp  of  thought 
mean  that  its  doctrines  are  consisten 
with  one  another,  and  with  all  estab 
lished  truth.     Unitarianism   is   in   ha 
mony  with  the  great  and  clear  principle 
of  revelation  ;  with  the  laws  and  ] 
of  human  nature  :  with  the  die 
the  moral  sense ;  with  the  nobk  ^ 
stincts  and  highest  aspirations   of  the 
soul ;    and   with   the    lit^hts   which   the 
universe  throws  on  the  character  of  itafl 
Author.   We  can  hold  this  doctrine  w  tth^l 
out  self-contradiction,  without  rebelling 
against  our  rational  and  moral  powcrv 
without    putting  to  silence   the  divine^ 
monitor  m  the  breast     And  this  ts  ^>A^ 
unspeakable  benefit ;  for  a  religion  thus 
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wtth  reason,  conscience,  and 
I  being,  Kas  the  foan- 
o!  empire  in  the  breast ; 

lod  tl»c  !  I  tig  no  resistance  in 

the  tni^ll  '  iuelf  wholly,  cheer- 

fiiltT.  '>is  Of  misgivings,  to 

ilir'i-  ^tor 

11  we  object,  what  has 
Led  to  it,  that  it  con- 
i^les  reason,  and  thus 
I '  the  worst  delusions. 
Wut    -i  .^^  vij  .wi.ates,  more  courageous 
Iksm  pnwJcot.  have  even  recommended 
"^iSie  pro^tn&tton  of  the  understanding,*' 
a»  pvmiaruory  to    its   reception.      Its 
dud  Qoctrine   is    an  outrage    on    our 
nrimiai  nature.     Its  three  persons  who 
^COMitsalc  its  God  must  either  be  frittered 
H^HKima  three  unmeaning  distinctions, 
^^^^^ounds  Signifying  nothing  ;  or  they 
^fp^fiiree  coosdous  agents,  who  cannot, 
^^If  ai^ltitixiiD  art  or  metaphysical  device, 
^  lie  ude  to  coalesce  into   one  being ; 
vlio  caonat   be  really   viewed  as   one 
■iod.  having  one  consciousness  and  one 
win.     No«r  a  religious  system,  the  car- 
pnjiciple    o1    which    offends    the 
iing.  very  naturally  conforms 
ilscll  throughout  to  this  prominent  feat- 
ore.  and  lm»mes  prevalently  irrational. 
He  who  is  compelled  to  defend  his  faith, 
ia  lay  particular,  by  the  plea  that  hu- 
naa  reasoci  is  so  depravea  through  the 
fill  as  to   be   an   inadeauate  judge  of 
Ptl^ian*  aod  that  God  is  honored  bv 
mv  reception  of  what  shocks  the  intel- 
ledt   saems    to    have    no   defence    left 
It   accumulated   absurdities      Ac- 
to  these  principles,  the  fanatic 
I  ezdatnud.  ''  I  believe,  because  it  is 
hapmtible;''  had  a  fair  title  to  canon- 
ifiticin      Reason  is  too  godlike  a  facultv 
to  be  tQStttted  with  impunity.     Accora- 
iarij,  *^-'"  '-rianism.  as  we  have  seen^ 
lHt»  !>  several  degrading  errors ; 

sod   i;^    .i.v«^;    natural   alliance   is    with 
C^vinisfii,  that  cruel  faith,  which^  strip- 
nog  God  ol  mercy  and  man  of  power. 
mam  aude  Christianity  an  instrument  of 
CO  (he  timid,  and  an  object  of 
Qt   scorn   to  hardier  spirits,      I 
it,  a  doctrine  which  violates  rea- 
atb  Kite  the  Trinity,  prepares  its  advo- 
cates^ in  proportion  as  it  is  incorporated 
ido  tha  rnJod,  for  worse  and  worse  de- 
It    breaks   down   the   distinc- 
aad   barriers   between  truth   and 
Jt  creates  a  diseased  taste 
JoriMwIifSes,  dctioQS,  aod  exaggerations, 


for  startling  mpteries.  and  wild  dreams 
of  enthusiasm.  It  destroys  the  relish 
for  the  simple,  chaste,  serene  beauties 
of  truth.  Especially  when  the  prostra- 
tion of  understanding  is  taught  as  an 
act  of  piety,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
grossest  superstitions  should  be  de- 
voured, and  that  the  credulity  of  the 
multitude  should  keep  pace  with  the 
forgeries  of  imposture  and  fanaticism. 
The  history  of  the  church  is  the  best 
comment  on  the  effects  of  divorcing 
reason  from  religion ;  and  if  the  pres- 
ent age  is  disburdened  of  many  of  the 
superstitions  under  which  Christianity 
and  human  nature  groaned  for  ages,  it 
owes  its  relief  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
reinstating  of  reason  in  her  long- violated 
rights. 

The  injury  to  religion  from  irrational 
doctrines,  when  thoroughly  believed,  is 
immense.  The  human  "soul  has  a  unity. 
Its  various  faculties  are  adapted  to  one 
another.  One  life  pervades  it ;  and  its 
beauty,  strength,  and  growth  depend  on 
nothing  so  much  as  on  the  harmony  and 
joint  action  of  all  its  principles.  To 
wound  and  degrade  it  in  any  of  its  pow- 
ers and  especially  in  the  noble  and  dis- 
tinguishing power  of  reason,  is  to  inflict 
on  it  universal  injury.  No  notion  is 
more  false  than  In  at  the  heart  is  to 
thrive  by  dwarting  the  intellect  i  that 
perplexing  doctrines  are  the  best  food  of 
piety ;  that  religion  flourishes  mast  lux- 
uriantly in  mist  and  darkness.  Reason 
was  oriven  for  God  ai  jIh  great  object ; 
and  for  him  it  should  be  kept  sacred, 
invigorated,  clarified,  protected  from  hu- 
man usurpation,  and  inspired  with  a 
meek  self  reverence. 

The  soul  never  acts  so  eflFectuallv  or 
joyfully  as  when  all  it.s  powers  and  af- 
fections conspire  ;  as  when  thought  and 
feeling,  reason  and  sensibility,  are  called 
forth  together  by  one  great  and  kindling 
object.  It  will'  never  devote  itself  to 
God  with  its  whole  energy  whilst  its 
guiding  faculty  sees  in  him  a  being  to 
shock  and  confound  it.  We  want  a 
harmony  in  our  inward  nature.  We 
want  a  piety  which  will  join  light  and 
fervor,  and  on  which  the  intellectual 
power  will  look  benignantly.  We  want 
religion  to  be  so  exhibited  that,  in  the 
clearest  moments  of  the  intellect,  its 
signatures  of  truth  will  grow  brighter; 
that,  instead  of  tottering,  it  will  gather 
strength  and  stability  from  the  ^to^cia 
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of  the  human  mind.     These  wants  we 

believe  to  be  met  by  Unitarian  Christi- 
anity, and  therefore  we  prize  it  as  the 
best  friend  of  piety. 

1  have  thus  stated  the  chief  grounds 
on  which  1  rest  the  claim  of  Unitarian* 
ism  to  tlie  honor  of  promotinje^  an  en- 
hghtened,  profound^  and  happy  piety. 

Am  1  now  asked,  why  we  prize  our 
system,  and  why  we  build  churches  for 
its  inculcation  ?  If  I  maybe  allowed  to 
express  myself  in  the  name  of  conscien- 
tious Unitarians,  who  apply  their  doc- 
trine to  their  own  hearts  and  lives,  I 
would  reply  thus:  We  prize  and  would 
spread  our  views,  because  we  believe 
that  they  reveal  God  to  us  in  greater 
glor>\  and  brtng  us  nearer  to  him,  than 
any  other.  We  are  conscious  of  a  deep 
want,  which  the  creation  cannot  supply, 
—  the  want  of  a  perfect  Being,  on  whom 
the  strength  of  our  love  may  be  cen- 
tred, and  of  an  Almighty  Father,  in 
whom  our  weaknesses,  imperfections, 
and  sorrows  may  find  resource ;  and 
such  a  fJeing  and  F*ather  Unitarian 
Christianity  sets  before  us.  For  this 
we  prize  rt  above  all  price.  We  can 
part  with  every  other  good.  We  can 
endure  the  darkening  of  life's  fairest 
prospects.  But  this  bright,  consoling 
doctrine  of  one  God,  even  the  Father, 
is  dearer  than  life,  and  we  cannot 
let  it  go.  Through  this  faith*  every 
thing  grows  brighter  to  our  view.  Born 
of  sucli  a  Parent,  wc  esteem  our  exist- 
ence an  inestimable  gift.  We  meet 
everv'where  our  Father,  and  his  presence 
is  as  a  sun  shining  on  our  path.  We 
see  him  in  his  works,  and  hear  his  praise 
rising  from  every  spot  which  we  tread. 
We  feel  him  near  in  our  solitudes,  and 
sometimes  enjoy  communion  with  him 
more  tender  than  human  friendship. 
We  see  him  in  our  duties,  and  perform 
them  more  gladly,  because  they  are  the 
best  tribute  we  can  offer  our  Heavenly 
Benefactor.  Even  the  consciousness  of 
sin,  mournful  as  It  is,  does  not  subvert 
our  peace  ;  for,  in  the  mercy  of  God^^  as 
made  manifest  in  Jesus  Christ,  we  see 
an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  strength, 
purity,  and  pardon,  for  all  who,  in  fil- 
ial reliance,  seek  these  heavenly  gifts. 
Through  this  faith,  we  are  conscious  of 
a  new  benevolence  springing  op  to  our 
fellow-creatures,  purer  ancf  more  en- 
larged than  natural  affection.  Towards 
all  mankind  wc  sec  a  rich  and  free  love 
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flowing  from  the  common  Parent,  aai 
touched  by  this  love,  we  are  the  frici 
of   all.      We    compassionate    the 
guilty,    and   would   win    them   hack 
God.      Through   this  faith,   wc  rccci 
the  happiness  of  an  ever-enlarging  hope" 
There  is  no  good  too  vast  for  us  to  aa 
ticipate  for  the  universe  or  for  > 
from  such   a   Father  as  we   \ 
We  hope  from  him.  what  we  ^i^vm 
greatest  gift,  even  the  gift  of  his  o^ 
Spirit,  and  the  happiness  of  advancii 
for  ever  in  truth  and  virtue,  in  powtr 
and  love,  in  union  of  mind  with  the  Ft- 
thcr  and  the  Son.     We  arc  told,  indeed, 
that  our  faith  will  not  prove  an  ancli( 
in  the  last  hour.     But  wc  have  km 
those   whose   departure   it   has   brij 
ened  ;  and  our  experience  of  its  po^ 
in  trial  and  peril,  has  proved   it  lo 
equal  to  all  the  wants  of  human  nattire. 
We  doubt  not  that,  lo  its  sincere  follow^ 
ers,  death  will  be   a    transition   to  tl 

j  calm,  pure,  jo>iul  mansions  prepared 
Christ  for  his  disciples.  Ihere  wc 
pect  to  meet  that  great  and  good  Delii 
erer.  With  the  eye  of  faith,  we  aire; 
see  him  booking  round  him  with  celcst 
love  on  all  of  every  name  who  have  im» 
bibed  his  spirit  His  spirit;  his  loyal  and 
entire  devotion  to  the  will  of  his  Heav- 
enly  Father ;  his  universal,  unconquer- 
able benevolence,  through  which  he 
freely  gave  from  his  pierced  side  his 
blood,  his  life  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world:  this  divine  love,  and  not  creeds, 
and  names,  and  forms,  wiO  then  be 
found  to  attract  his  supreme  rc;^ 
This  spirit  wc  trust  to  sec  in  multiludi 
of  every  sect  and  name  ;  and  we  tru: 
too,  that  they  who  now  reproach  us  wi 
at  that  day  recognize,  in  the 
Unitarian,  this  only  badge  of 
and  will  bid  him  welcome  to  the 
our  common  Lord.  I  have  thus  siati 
the  views  with  which  we  have  reai 
this  building.  We  desire  to  glorii 
God,  to  promote  a  purer,  nobler,  bap- 
pier  piety.  Even  if  we  err  in  doctrine, 
we  think  that  these  motives  should 
shield  us  from  reproach  ;  should  disarm 
that  intolerance  which  would  exclude  us 
from  the  church  on  earth,  and  from  our 
Father's  house  in  heaven. 

We  end,  as  we  began,  by  affering  up 
this  building  to  the  Only  Living  and 
True  God.     We  have  erected  it  amidst 

our  private    habitations*   as   a  remem- 
brancer   of    our    Creator.      We    have 
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reared  it  in  thts  busy  city,  as  a  retreat 
for  pious  meditation  and  prayer  We 
dedicate  it  to  the  King  and  Farther  Eter- 
nal,  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords.  We  dedicate  it  to  his  Unity,  to 
his  unrivalled  and  undivided  Majesty, 
We  dedicate  it  to  the  praise  of  his  free, 
unbought,  unmerited  grace.  We  dedi- 
cate it  to  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  memory 
of  his  love,  to  the  celebration  of  his  di- 
vine virlue,  to  the  preaching  of  that 
truth  which  he  sealed  with  blood.  We 
dedicate  it  to  the  Holy  Spirit*  to  the 
sanctifyiitg  influence  of  God,  to  those 
celestial  emanations  of  light  and  strength 
which  visit  and  refresh  the  devout  mind. 
We  dedicate  it  to  prayers  and  praises 
which»  we  trust,  will  be  continued  and 
perfected  in  heaven.  We  dedicate  it 
to  social  worship,  to  Christian  inter- 
course, to  the  communion  of  saints^ 
We  dedicate  it  to  the  cause  of  pure 
morals,  of  public  order,  of  temperance, 
uprightness,  and  general  good-will  Wc 
dedicate  it  to  Christian  admonition,  to 


those  warnings,  remonstrances,  and  ear- 
nest and  tender  persuasions,  by  which 
the  sinner  may  be  arrested  and  brought 
back  to  God,  We  dedicate  it  to  Chris- 
tian consolation,  to  those  truths  which 
assuage  sorrow,  animate  penitence,  and 
lighten  the  load  of  human  anxiety  and 
fear.  We  dedicate  it  to  ihe  doctrine  of 
immortality,  to  sublime  and  joyful  hoi>es 
which  reach  beyond  the  grave.  In  a 
word,  we  dedicate  it  to  the  great  work 
of  perfecting  the  human  soul,  and  fit- 
ting it  for  nearer  approach  to  its  Au- 
thor. Here  may  heart  meet  heart  ! 
Here  may  man  meet  God  !  From  this 
place  may  the  song  of  praise,  the  as* 
crlption  of  gratitude,  the  sigh  of  peni- 
tence, the  prayer  for  grace,  and  the  holy 
resolve,  ascend  as  fragrant  incense  to 
heaven ;  and,  through  many  genera- 
tions, may  parents  bequeath  to  their 
children  this  bouse,  as  a  sacred  spot, 
where  God  h^Cd  *' lifted  upon  them  his 
countenance/'  and  given  them  pledges 
of  his  everlasting  love  J 
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CHRISTIANITY 


It  is  due  to  tntth,  and  a  just  deference 
to  our  fellow- Christians,  to  lake  notice 
of  objections  which  arc  currently  made 
to  our  particular  views  of  religion  ;  nor 
ought  we  to  dismiss  such  objections  as 
ttnworthy  of  attention  on  account  of 
their  supposed  lightness  ;  l>e cause  what 
is  light  to  us  may  weigh  much  with  our 
neighbor,  and  truth  may  sulfer  from 
obstructions  which  a  few  explanations 
might  remove.  It  is  \<y  be  feared  that 
those  Christians  who  are  called  Uni* 
tarian  have  been  wanting  in  this  duty. 
Whilst  they  h.ive  met  the  labored  argu- 
ments of  their  opponents  fully  and  fairly, 
they  have  overlooked  the  loose,  vague, 
indefinite  objections  which  float  through 
the  community,  and  operate  more  on 
common  minds  than  formal  reasoning. 
On  some  of  these  objections  remar)^ 
will  now  be  oEered ;  and  it  is  hoped 
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that  our  plainness  of  speech  will  not  be 
construed  into  severity,  nor  our  strict- 
ures on  different  systems  be  ascribed  to 
a  desire  of  retaliation.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  we  shall  repel  with  indiffer- 
ence  what  seem  to  us  reproaches  on 
some  of  the  most  important  and  consol- 
ing views  of  Christianity.  Believing 
that  the  truths  which  through  God's 
good  providence  we  are  called  to  main- 
tain are  necessary  to  the  vindication  of 
the  di\nnc  character,  and  to  the  preva- 
lence of  a  more  enlightened  and  exalted 
piety,  we  are  bound  to  assert  them  ear- 
nestly, and  to  speak  freely  of  the  op- 
posite errors  which  now  disfigure  Chris- 
tianity. What,  then,  are  the  principal 
objections  to  Unitarian  Christianity  ? 

I.  It  is  objected  to  us,  that  we  deny 
the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  Now  what 
does  this  objection  mean  ?    What  are 
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we  to  understand  by  the  divinity  of 
Christ?  In  the  sense  in  which  many 
Christians,  and  perhaps  a  majority,  in- 
terpret it,  we  do  not  deny  it,  but  believe 
it  as  firmly  as  themselves.  We  believe 
firmly  in  the  divinity  of  Christ's  mission 
and  office,  that  he  spoke  with  divine  au- 
thority, and  was  a  bright  image  of  the  di- 
vine perfections.  We  believe  that  God 
dwelt  in  him,  manifested  himself  through 
him,  taught  men  by  him,  and  communi- 
cated to  him  his  spirit  without  measure. 
We  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
most  glorious  display,  expression,  and  re- 
presentative of  God  to  mankind,  so  that 
m  seeing  and  knowing  him,  we  see  and 
know  the  invisible  Father ;  so  that  when 
Christ  came,  God  visited  the  world  and 
dwelt  with  men  more  conspicuously  than 
at  any  former  period.  In  Christ's  words 
we  hear  God  speaking ;  in  his  miracles 
we  behold  God  acting ;  in  his  character 
and  life  we  see  an  unsullied  image  of 
God's  purity  and  love.  We  believe, 
then,  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  as  this 
term  is  often  and  properly  used.  How, 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  we  differ  from 
other  Christians  1  We  differ  in  this 
nnportant  respect  Whilst  we  honor 
Christ  as  the  Son,  representative,  and 
image  of  the  Supreme  God,  we  do  not 
believe  him  to  be  the  Supreme  God  him-'' 
self.  We  maintain  that  Christ  and  God 
are  distinct  beings,  two  beings,  not  one 
and  the  same  being.  On  this  point  a 
little  repetition  may  be  pardoned,  for 
many  good  Christians,  after  the  contro- 
versies of  ages,  misunderstand  the  pre- 
cise difference  between  us  and  them- 
selves. Trinitarianism  teaches  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  supreme  and  infinite  God, 
and  that  he  and  his  Father  are  not  only 
one  in  affection,  counsel,  and  will,  but 
are  strictly  and  literally  one  and  the 
same  being.  Now  to  us  this  doctrine  is 
most  unscriptural  and  irrational.  We 
say  that  the  Son  cannot  be  the  same 
being  with  his  own  Father ;  that  he,  who 
was  sent  into  the  world  to  save  it,  can- 
not be  the  living  God  who  sent  him.  The 
language  of  Jesus  is  explicit  and  un- 
qualified. "  I  came  not  to  do  mine  own 
will."  —  "I  came  not  from  myself."  — 
**  I  came  from  God."  Now  we  affirm, 
and  this  is  our  chief  heresy,  that  Jesus 
was  not  and  could  not  be  tne  God  from 
whom  he  came,  but  was  another  bein^ ; 
and  it  amazes  us  that  any  can  resist 
thSs  simple  truth.     The  doctrine   that 


Jesus,  who  was  bom  at  Bethlehem  ;  who 
ate  and  drank  and  slept ;  who  suffered 
and  was  crucified  ;  who  came  from  God  ; 
who  prayed  to  God  ;  who  did  God's  will ; 
and  who  said,  on  leaving  the  world,  *'  I 
ascend  to  my  Father  and  your  Father, 
to  my  God  and  your  God  ;  "  the  doctrine 
that  this  Jesus  was  the  supreme  God 
himself,  and  the  same  being  with  his 
Father,  this  seems  to  us  a  contradiction 
to  reason  and  Scripture  so  flagrant,  that 
the  simple  statement  of  it  is  a  sufficient 
refutation.  We  are  often  charged  with 
degrading  Christ;  but  if  this  reproach 
belong  to  any  Christians,  it  falls,  we  fear, 
on  those  who  accuse  him  of  teaching  a 
doctrine  so  contradictory,  and  so  sub- 
versive of  the  supremacy  of  our  Heav- 
enly Father.  Certainly  our  humble  and 
devout  Master  has  given  no  ground  for 
this  accusation.  He  always  expressed 
towards  God  the  reverence  of  a  son. 
He  habitually  distinguished  himself  from 
God.  He  referred  to  God  all  his  powers. 
He  said,  without  limitation  or  reserve. 
**The  Father  is  greater  than  I."  — "Of 
myself  I  can  do  nothing."  If  to  repre- 
sent Christ  as  a  being  distinct  from  God, 
and  as  inferior  to  him,  be  to  degrade 
him,  then  let  our  opponents  lay  the 
guilt  where  it  belongs,  not  on  us.  but  on 
our  Master,  whose  language  we  borrow, 
in  whose  very  words  we  express  our 
sentiments,  whose  words  we  dare  not  trifle 
with  and  force  from  their  plain  sense. 
Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  say  more  : 
but  we  ask  common  Christians,  who 
have  taken  their  opinions  from  the  Bible 
rather  than  from  human  systems,  to  look 
honestly  into  their  own  minds,  and  to 
answer  frankly,  whether  they  have  not 
understood  and  believed  Christ's  divin- 
ity in  the  sense  maintained  by  us,  rather 
than  in  that  for  which  the  Trinitarians 
contend. 

2.  We  proceed  to  another  objection, 
and  one  which  probably  weighs  more 
with  multitudes  than  any  other.  It  is 
this,  that  our  doctrine  respecting  Christ 
takes  from  the  sinner  the  only  ground 
of  hope.  It  is  said  by  our  opponents. 
"We  and  all  men  are  sinners  by  our 
very  nature,  and  infinitely  guilty  before 
God.  The  sword  of  divine  justice  hangs 
over  us,  and  hell  opens  beneath  us  ;  and 
where  shall  we  find  a  refuge  but  in  an 
infinite  Saviour?  We  want  an  infinite 
atonement ;  and  in  depriving  us  of  this 
you  rob  us  of  our  hope,  you  tear  from 
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iptcrts  the  only  doctriTie  which 

oor  wants.     We   may  burn  our 

if   your   interpretation   be   true, 

hm  our  cas^  is  desperate  ;  we  are  lost 

lor  ever. "^     In  such  warm  and  wild  lan- 

e,  altogether  unwarranted  by  Script- 

ytt  exceedingly  fitted  to  work  on 

moa  and  terror-stricken  minds,  our 

^doclTuic  is  constantly  assailed. 

|H  Now  to  this  dfclamation,  for  stjch  we 

^^keettt  it.,  we  oppose  one  plain  request 

^Hbow  us,  we  say,  a  sinj^le  passage   in 

^Br  Bible,  in  which  we  are  told  that  the 

^■s  ol  tnxn  is  infinite,  and  needs  an  in- 

^Bdtc   atonement.      We    find    not   one. 

Hot  even   a   whisper  of  this  doctrine 

copies   lo  us  from  the  sacred  writers. 

Let  OS  stop  a  moment  and  weigh  this 

dciccnne.     It  teaches  us  that  man,  al- 

tfiou^  created  by  God  a  frail,  erring, 

and  OTipcrfcct  being,  and  even  created 

with  ao  Irresistible  propensity  to  sin,  is 

fit  rennled  by  the  Creator  as  an  infi- 

Hie  nlFeisder,  meriting  infinite  punish - 

for    his    earliest   transgressions  ;  | 

that  he  is  doomed  to  endless  tor- 

unless  an  infinite  Saviour  appear 

lor  hi*  rescue  !     How  can  any  one,  we 

adi,  chaf|;e  on  our  bene\^olent  and  right- 

taah  Parent  such  a  government  of  his 

ciealitres  ?      We  maintain  that  man  is 

jQOt  created  in  a  condition  which  makes 

J  atonement  necessary ;  nor  do 

that  any  creature   can    fall 

iition  from  which  God  may 

deliver  him  without  this  rigid  exi>e- 

Surely,  if  an  infinite  satisfaction 

to   ^sltce   were    indispensable    to    our 

lali^mik>()t   if  God  took  on  him  human 

VMttfv  for  the  very  purpose  of  offering 

it,  mad.  if  this  fact  constitute  the  peculiar 

elory.  the  life  antl  essence,  and  the  sav- 

--^  efficicy  of  the  j^ospel,  we  must  find 

csscd    clearly,    definitely,    in    at 

ftme    i>assage   in  the  Bible.      But 

we   repeat   it.    can   be    found 

We  maintain,  further,  that  this 

ctrioe  of  God  becoming  a  victim  and 

.wri&ce  lor  his  own  rebellious  subjects, 

Irrational    as   it   is   unscripturaL 

[Te  have  altiiys  supposed  that  atone- 

if  necessary,  was  to  be  made  to^ 

the    sovereign   who   has    been 

;    and   we   cannot   conceive   a 

tinlikely  method  of  vindicating  his 

'[tjT,  than  that  he  himself  should 

flue    punishment   which  is  due   to 

£>rs   of   his    laws.      We  have 

*  ob^ectTOfi.     \i  an  infinite  atone- 


ment be  necessary,  and  if,  consequently, 
none  but  God  can  make  it,  we  see  not 
but  that  God  must  become  a  sufferer, 
must  take  upon  himself  our  pain  and 
woe,  —  a  thought  from  which  a  pious 
mind  shrinks  with  horror.  To  escape 
this  difficulty,  we  are  told  that  Christ 
suffered  as  man,  not  as  God;  but  if 
man  only  suffered,  if  only  a  human  and 
finite  mrnd  suffered,  if  Christ,  as  God- 
was  perfectly  happy  on  the  cross,  and 
bore  only  a  short  and  limited  pain  in 
his  human  nature,  where,  we  ask,  was 
the  infinite  atonement  ?  Where  is  the 
boasted  hope  which  this  doctrine  is 
said  to  give  to  the  sinner? 

The  objection  that  there  is  no  hope 
for  the  sinner  unless  Christ  he  the  in- 
finite God,  amazes  us.  Surely,  if  we 
have  a  Father  in  heaven,  of  infinite 
goodness  and  power,  we  need  no  other 
infinite  person  to  save  us.  The  com- 
mon doctrine  disparages  and  dishonors 
the  only  true  Ciod,  our  Father,  as  if, 
without  the  help  of  a  second  and  a 
third  divinity,  equal  to  himself.  He 
could  not  restore  his  frail  creature,  man. 
We  have  not  the  courage  of  our  breth- 
ren. With  the  Scriptures  in  our  hands, 
with  the  solemn  attestations  which  they 
contain  to  the  divine  Unity,  and  to 
Christ's  dependence,  we  dare  not  give 
to  the  God  and  Father  of  Jesus  an  equal 
or  rival  in  the  glory  of  originating  our 
redemption,  or  of  accomplishing  it  by 
unde rived  and  infinite  power.  Are  we 
asked,  as  we  sometimes  are,  what  is  our 
hope  if  Christ  be  not  the  supreme  God  ? 
We  answer,  it  is  tlie  boundless  and  al* 
mighty  goodness  of  his  Father  and  our 
Father, —  a  goodness  which  cannot  re- 
quire an  infinite  atonement  for  the  sins 
of  a  frail  and  limited  creature.  God*s 
essential  and  unchangeable  mercy,  not 
Christ's  infinity,  is  the  Scriptural  foun- 
dation of  a  sinner's  ho|>e.  In  the  Script-^ 
ures,  our  Heavenly  Father  is  alway 
represented  as  the  sole  original,  spring, 
and  first  cause  of  our  salvation  ;  .and 
let  no  one  prc?;ume  to  divide  his  glory 
with  another.  That  Jesus  came  to  save 
us,  we  owe  entirely  to  the  Father  s  be- 
nevolent appointment.  That  Jesus  is 
perfectly  adequate  to  the  work  of  our 
salvation  is  to  be  believed,  not  because 
he  is  himself  the  supreme  God,  but 
because  the  supreme  and  unerring  God 
selected,  commissioned,  and  empowered 
him  ioT  this  office,    Tbal  Vi\s  de^l\v  \"i 
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.  an  important  means   of  our  salvation, 
Jure  gratefully  acknowledge  ;  but  ascribe 
Ills  efficacy  to  the   merciful    disposition 
[of  God  towards  the  human  race.     To 
build  the  hope  of  pardon  on  the  inde- 
endent  and  infinite  sufficiency  of  Jesus 
lirist,   is  to  build  on  an   unscriptural 
and  false  foundation;   for  jesus  teaches 
us  that  of  himself  he  can  do  nothing; 
that  aU  power  is  given  to  him  by  his 
Father ;  and  that  he  is  a  proi>er  object 
I  of  trust,  because  he  came  not  of  him- 
elf^  or  to  do  his  own  will^  but  because 
the  Father  sent  him.     We  indeed  lean 
on  Christ,  but  it  is  because  he  is    **a 
corner -St  one,  chosen  by  God  and  laid 
by  God  in  Zion/'     God's  forgiving  love, 
declared  to  mankind  bv  Jesus    Christ, 
and  exercised  through  fiim,  is  the  fouti- 
t  dation  of  hope  to  the  penitent  on  which 
lure  primarily  rest,  and  a  lirmcr  the  uni- 
verse cannot  furnish  us. 

5.   We  now  proceed  to  another  objec* 
tion.     We  are  charged  with  expecting 
to  be  saved  by  works,  and  not  by  grace. 
This  charge  may  be  easily  despatched, 
and  a  more  groundless  one  cannot  easily 
be  imagined.     We  indeed  attach  great 
importance  to  Christian  works,  or  Cliris- 
tian  obedience,  believini;  that  a  practice 
or  life  conformed  to  the  precepts  and 
example  of  Jesus  is  the  great  end  for 
which  faith   in  him  is  required,  and  is 
Itlie  great  condition  on  which  everlasting 
Ijife  IS  bestowed.     We  are  accustomed 
I  to  speak  highly  of  the  virtues  and  im- 
provements of  a  true  Christian,  reject- 
ing with  abhorrence  the  idea  that  they 
are  no  better  than  the  outward  Jewish 
righteousness,  which  the  Prophet  called 
"filthy  rags  ;*'  and  maintaining  with  the 
[Apostle  that  they  are,  *Hn  the  sight  of 
I  God,  of  great  price/*     We  believe  that 
Lliolincss  or  virtue  is  the  very  image  of 
ICod  in  the  human  soul,  — a  ray  of  his 
Ibrigbtness,  the  best  gift  which  He  com- 
Mhiinicates  to  his  creatures,  the  highest 
[beneiit  which    Christ   came   to   confer, 
[the  only  important  and  lasting  distinc* 
rtion  between  man  and  man.     Still,  we 
lalways  and  earnestly  maintain  that  no 
iKuman  virtue»  no  human  obedience,  can 
Irive  a  legal  claim,  a  right  by  merit,  to 
|%e  life  and  immortality  brought  to  light 
I'by   Christ.     We   see   and   mourn   over 
I  the  deficiencies,  broken  resolutions,  and 
I  tnixed  motives  of  the   Ijcst  men.     We 
klways  affirm  that  God's  grace,  benig- 
tuty^  free  kindness,  is  needed  by  the 


most  advanced  Christians,  and  that 
this  alone  we  owe  the  promise  in  il 
gospel,  of  full  remission  and  evcrlasi 
happiness  to  the  penitent.     None  s| 
of  mercy  more  constantly  than  we. 
of  our  distinctions  is,  that  we  m; 
this  lovely  attribute  of  the   Deity. 
accustomed   are   we   to    insist    on   llie 
infinity  of  God's  grace  and  mcrc>',  thai 
our  adversaries   often   charge  ns  iriih 
forgetting  his  justice  :   and  yet  it  is  ob- 
jected to  us  that,  renouncing  grace,    " 
appeal  to  justice,  and  build  our  hope 
the  abundance  of  our  merit ! 

4.  We  now  proceed  to  another  ob^ 
tion  often  urged  against  our  \ncws, 
rather  against  those  who  preach  ihci 
and  it  is  this,  that  we  preach  moralii 
To  meet  this  objection,  we  beg  to  kw 
what  is  intended  by  morality.  Are 
to  understand  by  it,  what  it  propci 
signifies,  our  whole  duty,  however 
known  to  us,  whether  by  nature  or  re 
elation  ?  Does  it  mean  the  whole 
tent  of  those  obligations  which  betonf 
to  us  as  moral  beings  ?  Does  it  mean 
that  ♦*  sober,  righteous,  godly  life,** 
which  our  moral  Governor  has  pre- 
scribed to  us  by  his  Son,  as  the  great 
preparation  for  heaven?  ]f  this  be 
morality,  we  cheerfully  plead  guilty  tt^M 
the  charge  of  preaching  it,  and  of  Udo^H 
in g  chiefly  and  constantly  to  enforce  it; 
and  believing,  as  we  do,  that  all  the 
doctrines,  precepts,  threatenings,  and 
promises  of  the  gospel  are  revealed  for 
no  other  end  than  to  make  men  moral, 
in  this  true  and  generous  sense*  we  hope 
to  continue  to  merit  this  reproach.  _^_ 

We  fear,   howe\'er,  that   this  is   Q^^| 
the    meaning  of   the  morality  which  ^H 
said  to  be  the  burden  of  our  preaching. 
Some,  at  least,  who  thus  reproach  uaj_ 
mean  that  we  are  accustomed  to  enjc 
only  a  worldly  and  social  morality,  cc 
sisling   in    common    honesty,   comn 
kindness^     and     freedom     from 
vices  ;    neglecting  to  inculcate  inwa 
purity,  devotion,   heavenly-mi ndednei 
and   love   to  Jesus   Christ.      We   hop 
that  the  persons  who  thus  accuse   us 
speak    from    nimor,    and    have    never 
h^ird  our  instructions  for  themselves; 
for  the  charge  is  false  ;  and  no  one  who 
ever  sat  under  our  ministr)'  can  urge  it 
without    branding  himself  a  slander 
The    first     and    great    command meo 
which   is   to    love    God    supremely, 
recognized  and  enforced  liabittimlly 
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our  preaching;  and  our  obligations  to 
Jesus  Christ,  the  friend  who  died  for 
us,  are  urged,  we  hope,  not  wholly  with- 
out  tenderness  and  effect 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  observe 
of  many,  that  when  they  reproach  us 
with  moral  preaching,  they  do  not  mean 
that  we  leach  only  outward  decencies, 
but  that  we  do  not  inculcate  certain 
favorite  doctrines,  which  are  to  ihem 
the  very  marrow  and  richness  of  the 
gospel.  When  such  persons  hear  a 
sermon,  be  the  subject  what  it  may, 
which  is  not  seasoned  with  recogni- 
tions of  the  Trinity,  total  depravity,  and 
similar  articles  of  faith,  they  call  it 
moral.  According  to  this  strange  and 
unwarrantable  use  of  the  term,  we  re- 
joice to  say  tliat  we  are  '*  moral  preach- 
ers ;  "  and  it  comforts  us  that  we  have 
for  our  pattern  "him  who  spake  as 
man  never  spake/'  and  whojn  his  long- 
est discourse,  has  dropped  not  a  word 
about  a  Trinity,  or  inborn  corruption, 
or  special  and  electing  grace  ;  ana,  s till 
more,  we  seriously  doubt  whether  our 
preaching  could  with  propriety  be  called 
moral,  did  we  urge  these  doctrines, 
especially  the  two  last;  for,  however 
warmly  they  may  be  defended  by  honest 
men,  lliey  seem  to  us  to  border  on  im- 
morality ;  that  is,  to  dishonor  God,  to 
weaken  the  n^^w^^  of  responsibility,  to 
break  the  spirit,  and  to  loosen  the  re- 
straints on  guilt V  passion. 

5,  Another  objection  urged  against 
us  is,  that  our  system  does  not  produce 
as  much  zeal,  seriousness,  and  piety  as 
other  views  of  religion.  The  objection 
it  is  difficult  to  repeX  except  by  language 
which  will  seem  to  be  a  boasting  of 
ourselves.  When  expressed  in  plain 
language,  it  amounts  to  this :  '*  We 
Trinitarians  and  Calvinists  are  better 
and  more  pious  than  you  Unitarians, 
and  consequently  our  system  is  more 
Scriptural  than  yours,"  Now,  asser- 
tions of  this  kind  do  not  strike  us  as 
very  rao<lest  and  humble,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  truth  does  not  require  us  to 
defend  it  by  setting  up  our  piety  above 
that  of  our  neighbors.  This,  however, 
we  would  say,  that  if  our  zeal  and  de- 
votion are  faint,  the  fault  is  our  own, 
not  that  oi  our  doctrine,  Wc  are  sure 
that  our  views  of  the  Supreme  Being 
are  incomparabiv  more  affecting  and 
attractive  than  tfiose  which  we  oppose. 
It  is  the  great  excellence  of  our  system, 


that  it  exalts  God,  vindicates  hif  paren- 
tal attributes,  and  appeals  powerfully  to 
the  ingenuous  principles  of  love,  grati- 
tude, and  veneration  \  and  when  we 
compare  it  with  the  doctrines  which 
are  spread  around  us  we  feel  that  of 
all  men  we  are  most  inexcusable,  if  a 
filial  piety  do  not  spring  up  and  grow 
strong  in  our  hearts, 

I^erhaps  it  may  not  be  diflficuU  to 
suggest  some  causes  for  the  charge  that 
our  views  do  not  favor  seriousness  and 
jteal.  One  reason  probably  is,  that  we 
interpret  with  much  rigor  those  precepts 
of  Christ  which  forbid  ostentation,  and 
enjoin  modesty  and  retirement  in  devo- 
tion. We  dread  a  showy  religion.  We 
are  disgusted  with  pretensions  to  supe- 
rior sanctity,  —  that  stale  and  vulgar 
way  of  builihng  up  a  sect.  We  believe 
that  true  religion  speaks  inactions  more 
than  in  words,  and  manifests  itself 
chiefly  in  the  common  temper  and  life ; 
in  giving  up  the  passions  to  God*s  au- 
thority, in  inflexible  uprightness  and 
truth,  in  active  and  modest  charity^  in 
candid  judgment,  and  in  patience  under 
trials  and  injuries.  We  think  it  no  part 
of  piety  to  publish  its  fervors,  but  pre- 
fer a  delicacy  in  regard  to  these  secrets 
of  the  soul ;  and  lience»  to  those  per- 
sons who  think  religion  is  to  l>e  worn 
conspicuously  and  spoken  of  passion- 
ately, we  may  seem  cold  and  dead, 
when  perhaps,  were  the  heart  uncovered, 
it  might  be  seen  to  be  **  alive  to  God  *' 
as  trulv  as  their  own. 

Agam,  it  is  one  of  our  principles, 
flowing  necessarily  from  our  views  of 
God,  that  religion  is  cheerful ;  that 
where  its  natural  tendency  is  not  ob- 
structed by  false  theology,  or  a  melan- 
choly temperament,  it  opens  the  heart 
to  every  pure  and  innocent  pleasure. 
We  do  not  think  that  piety  disfigures 
its  face,  or  wra|>s  itself  in  a  funeral  pall 
as  its  appropriate  garb.  Now,  toft 
many  conceive  of  religion  as  something 
gloomy,  and  never  to  be  named  but 
with  an  altered  tone  and  countenance  ; 
and  where  they  miss  these  imagined 
signs  of  piety,  they  can  hardly  believe 
that  a  sense  of  God  dwells  in  the  heart 

Another  cause  of  the  error  in  ques- 
tion we  beheve  to  be  this.  Our  relig- 
ious system  excludes,  or  at  least  does 
not  favor,  those  overwhelming  terrors 
and  transports  which  many  think  essen- 
tial  to  piety.      We  do  not  believe  In 
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shaking  and  disordering  men*s  under* 
standings,  by  excessive  fear,  as  a  prep- 
aration for  supernatural  grace  and  im- 
mediate conversiun^  This  we  regard  as 
a  dreadful  corruption  and  degradation 
of  religion.  Religion,  we  believe,  is  a 
l^radnal  and  rational  work»  beginning 
\  sometimes  in  sudden  impressions,  but 
confirmed  by  reflection^  growing  by  the 
regular  use  of  Christian  means,  and  ad- 
vancing silently  to  perfection.  Now% 
because  we  specify  no  time  when  we  were 
overpowered  and  created  anew  by  irre- 
sistible impulse  ;  becaui»e  we  relate  no 
agonies  of  despair  succeeded  by  mirac- 
ulous light  and  joy,  we  are  thought  by 
some  to  be  strangers  to  piety ;  —  how 
reasonably,  let  the  judicious  determine 

Once  more  ;  we  are  thought  to  want 
real,  because  our  principles  forbid  us  to 
use  many  methods  for  spreading  them, 
which  arc  common  with  other  Chris- 
tians, Whilst  we  value  highly  our  pe- 
culiar views,  and  look  to  them  for  the 
best  fruits  of  piety,  we  still  consider 
ourselves  as  bouncl  to  think  charitably 
of  those  who  doubt  or  deny  them  ;  and 
with  this  conviction,  we  cannot  enforce 
them  with  that  vehemence,  positiveness, 
and  style  of  menace,  which  constitute 
much  of  the  zeal  of  certain  denomina- 
tions ;  —  and  we  freely  confess  that  we 
would  on  no  account  exchange  our 
charity  for  their  zeal  ;  and  we  trust  that 
the  time  is  near  when  he  wlio  holds 
what  he  deems  truth  with  lenity  and 
forbearance,  will  be  accounted  more 
pious  than  he  who  compasseth  sea  and 
land  to  make  proselytes  to  his  sect,  and 
**  shuts  the  gates  of  mercy  '*  on  all  who 
will  not  bow  their  tinderstimlings  to 
his  creed.  We  fear  that  in  these  re- 
marks we  may  have  been  unconsciously 
betrayed  into  a  self -exalting  spirit. 
Nothing  could  have  drawn  them  from 
us  but  the  fact  that  a  very  common 
method  of  opposing  our  sentiments  is 
to  decry  the  piety  of  those  who  adopt 
them.  After  all,  we  mean  not  to  deny 
our  great  deficiencies.  We  have  noth- 
ing to  boast  before  God,  although  the 
cause  of  truth  forbids  us  to  submit  to 
the  ccnsoriousness  of  our  brethren. 

6»  Another  objection  to  our  view*s  is, 
that  they  lead  to  a  rejection  of  revela- 
tion. Unitarianism  has  been  called  **a 
Half-way  house  to  infidelity/'  Now,  to 
this  objection  we  need  not  oppose  gen- 
eral reasonings-     We  will  slate  a  plain 


fact*     It  is  this.     A  large  proportion 
the  most  able  and  illustrious  defenders 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity  have  been 
Unitarians;    and   our   religion   has 
ceived  from  them,  to  say  the  lea^!, 
important  service  in  its  conH 
infidelity  as  from  any  class  of 
whatever.     F'rom  the  long  catalog 
advocates  of  Christianity  anions 
rians,  we  can  select  now  but  a  \k\ 
these  few  are  a  host.     The  name  of  John 
Locke  is  familiar  to  every  scholar     He 
rendered   distinguished   service   to   the 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind  ;    nor 
this  his  highest  praise.     His  writings  c 
government  and  toleration    contributi 
more  than  those  of  any  other  individa 
to  the  diffusion  of  free  and  generous  seH 
timcnts  through  Europe  and  Amenca| 
and   perhaps    Bishop  Walsoo  was 
guilty  of  great   exaggeration   when  he 
said,  **  This  great  man  has  done  |nore 
for  the  establishment  of  pure  Christia   ~ 
ity  than   any  author   I   am   acquainte 
vvith.''      He  was  a  laborious   and  sud 
cessful  student  of  the  Scriptures.     HJ 
works  on  the  **  Epistles  of  }*aul/'  and  < 
the  **  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,*! 
formed  an  era  in  sacred  literature  ; 
he  has  the  honor  of  having  shed  a  new 
and  bright  light  on  the  darkest  parts 
the  New  Testament,  ajid  in  general 
the  Christian  system.     Now  Locke» 
it  remembered,  was  a  Unitarian, 
pass  to  another  intellectual  prcKiigy, 
to  Newton,  a  name  which  every  man 
learning  pronounces  with  reverence ;  fo 
it  reminds  him  of  faculties  so  exaliQ 
above  those  of  ordinary  men,  that  thd 
seem  designed  to  help  our  conception 
of  superior  orders  of  being.     This  gre 
man,  who  gained  by  intuition  what  olhe 
reap  from  laborious  research,  after  eJI 
pi o ring  the  laws  of  the  universe,  tur 
for  light  and  hope  to  the  Bible  ; 
although   his  theological  works  cann 
be  compared  with   Locke*s,  yet  in 
illustrations  of  the  prophecies,  and 
Scripture  chronology,  and  in  his  criti 
cisms  on  two  doubtful  passages,*  whic 
are  among  the   chief  supports  of  ih 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  is  cof}sidere 
as  having  rendered  valuable  services 
the  Christian  cause.     Newton,  too, ' 
a   Unitarian.     We  are  not  accustomci 
to  boast  of  men.  or  to  prop  our  faith  1 
great  names  ;  for  Christ,  and  he  only. 
our  Master  ;  but  it  is  with  pleasure  th 

*  t  Jolm  v<  7;  >  Tim  tiU  %^ 


Iina  in  our  ranks  the  most  gifted, 
[iotts,  and  exalted  minds ;  and  we 
ot  bin  %mUc  when  we  sometimes 
teir  fraa  noen  and  women  of  very  lim- 
ypil  ^..it.,.r^  ^r^l  vvith  no  advaQtages  for 
liry.  reproachful  and  con- 
T.irtv'i  on  a  doctrine  which 
c'  of  Locke  and  New- 
udy  of  the  Scriptures, 
ition  to  a  prejudiced  and 
:,  received  as  the  truth  of 
God.  it  td  proper  to  state  Chat  doubts 
hmne  Utely  been  raised  as  to  the  rcUg* 
mm  opimari!!  of  Locke  and  Newton, 
aad  Cor  a  very  obvious  reason.  In  these 
oi  nfTowing  light,  tiieir  names  have 
fcxincl  loo  u^^eful  to  the  Unitarian 
!'  1     '      '  aid  general  belief 

oi  the  I'  these  illustrious 

atn  cafi  iv.n  uv  i»u  accounted  for»  but 
bf  idioitting  the  fact ;  and  we  know  of 
ma  serioos  attempts  to  set  aside  the 
pnxrfs  on  which  this  belief  is  founded. 
We  pass  to  another  writer,  who  was 
mam  ol  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
Cbttfch  oi  England  and  of  the  age  in 
wilith  he  Ijrcd.  Dr,  Samuel  Clarke.  In 
clnsical  literature,  and  in  metaphysical 
ipeciilAlioD.  Dr.  Clarke  has  a  reputation 
viidi  itceds  no  tribute  at  our  hands. 
Hb  senoons  are  an  invaluable  repository 
m€  ScfifHiiral  criticism  ;  and  his  work  on 
Vbm  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed 
idlgiafi  has  ever  been  considered  as 
omm  ci  Uie  ablest  vindications  of  our 
oaamOQ  Ittth,  This  great  man  was  a 
Uniiarian*  He  believed  firmly  that  Je- 
«if  was  a  distinct  being  from  his  Father, 
MmI  m  derived  and  dej>emlent  being ; 
aod  he  desired  to  bring  the  hturgy  of 
bb  church  into  a  corrcspoodence  with 
these  floctrines. 

To  those  who  arc  acquainted  with  the 
adtian^le  in6dcl  controversy  in  the 
earir  part  of  the  last  century,  excited 
b*  Uie  wrilingH  of  Bolingbroke*  Tindal, 
luirg;iii,  Collins,  and  Chubb,  it  will  be 
^ftoecessary  to  speak  of  the  zeal  and 
power  with  which  the  Christian  cause 
WM  cnouitained  by  learned  Unitarians. 
Bat  we  must  pass'  over  these,  to  recall 
a  laaii  whose  memory  is  precious  to 
eofightetied  believers;  we  mean  Lard- 
acTp  that  most  patient  and  successful 
adwK&ce  of  Chri&tiaiiity  ;  who  has  writ< 
Ini,  we  believe,  more  largely  than  any 
other  author  on  the  evidences  of  the 
nfKJ ;  from  whose  works  later  authors 
ure  drawn  aa  froto  a  treasure-house; 
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and  whose  purity  and  mildness  have  dis- 
armed the  severity  and  conciliated  the 
respect  of  men  ui  very  different  views 
from  his  own.  L^rdner  was  a  Unitarian. 
Next  to  Lardner,  the  most  laborious 
advocate  of  Christianity  against  the  at- 
tacks of  infidels,  in  uur  own  day,  was 
Priestley  ;  and  whatever  we  may  think 
of  some  of  his  opinions,  we  believe  that 
none  of  his  opposers  ever  cpicslioned  the 
importance  of  his  vindications  of  oar 
common  faith.  We  certainly  do  not  say 
too  much,  when  we  affirm  that  Unitarians 
have  not  been  surpassed  by  any  denom- 
ination in  zealous,  substantial  service  to 
the  Christian  cause.  Yet  we  are  told 
that  Unitarianism  leads  to  infidelity! 
We  are  reproached  with  defection  from 
that  religion,  round  which  we  have  gath- 
ered in  the  day  of  its  danger,  and  from 
which,  vve  trust,  persecution  and  death 
cannot  divorce  us. 

It  is,  indeed,  said  that  instances  have 
occurred  of  persons  who,  having  given 
up  the  Trinitarian  doctrine,  have  not 
stopped  there,  but  have  resigned  one 
part  of  Christianity  after  another,  until 
they  have  become  thorough  infidels. 
To  this  we  answer,  that  such  instances 
we  have  never  known  ;  but  that  such 
should  occur  is  not  improbable,  and  is 
what  we  should  even  expect ;  for  it  is 
natural  that  when  the  mind  has  detected 
one  error  in  its  creed,  it  should  distrust 
every  other  article,  and  should  exchange 
its  blind  and  hercditarv  assent  for  a 
sweeping  scepticism.  \Ve  have  exam- 
pies  of  this  truth  at  the  present  moment, 
both  in  France  and  Spain,  where  multi- 
tudes have  proceeded  from  rejecting 
Popery  to  absolute  Atheism.  Now,  who 
of  us  will  argue  that  the  Catholic  faith 
is  true,  because  multitudes  who  relin- 
quished it  have  also  cast  away  every 
religious  principle  and  restraint:  and  if 
the  argument  be  not  sound  on  the  side 
of  Popery,  how  can  it  be  pressed  into 
the  service  of  Trinitarianism  ?  The  fact 
is,  that  false  and  absurd  doctrines,  when 
exposed,  have  a  natural  tendency  to  be- 
get scepticism  in  those  who  received 
them  without  reflection.  None  are  so 
likely  to  believe  too  little  as  those  who 
have  begun  with  believing  too  much  ; 
and  hence  we  charge  upon  Trinitarian- 
ism  whatever  tendency  may  exist  in 
those  who  forsake  it,  to  sink  gradually 
into  infidelity, 

l/nitarianism  does  nol  \ea4  Vo  voSi- 
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delity.  On  the  contrary^  its  excellence 
is  that  it  fortifies  faith.  Unitarianism 
is  Christianity  stripped  of  those  corrupt 
additions  which  shock  reason  and  our 
moral  feelings.  It  is  a  rational  and 
amiable  syntem,  against  which  no  man's 
understanding,  or  conscience,  or  charity, 
or  piety  revolts.  Can  the  same  be  said 
of  that  system  which  teaches  the  doc- 
trines of  three  equal  persons  in  one  God, 
of  natural  and  total  depra\nty,  of  infinite 
atonement,  of  special  and  electing  grace, 
and  of  the  everlasting  miser)*  of  the  non- 
elected  part  of  mankind?  '  We  believe 
that  unless  Christianity  be  purified  from 
these  corruptions,  it  will  not  be  able  to 
bear  the  unsparing  scrutiny  to  which  the 
progress  of  society  is  exposing  it.  We 
believe  that  it  must  be  reformed,  or 
intelligent  men  will  abandon  ft.  As  the 
frientis  of  Christianity,  and  the  foes  of 
infidelity,  we  are  therefore  solicitous  to 
diffuse  what  seem  to  us  nobler  and  juster 
views  of  this  divine  system* 

7.  It  was  our  purpose  to  consider  one 
more  objection  to  our  views  ;  namely, 
that  they  give  no  consolation  in  sickness 
and  death.  But  we  have  only  lime  to 
eitpress  amazement  at  such  a  charge. 
What !  a  system  which  insists  with  a 
peculiar  energy  on  the  pardoning  mercy 
of  God,  on  his  universal  and  parental 
love,  and  on  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrec- 
tion and  immortaMty,  —  such  a  system 
unable  to  give  comfort !  It  unlocks  in- 
finite springs  of  consolation  and  jovt  and 
gives  to  him  who  practically  receives  il 
a  living,  overflowing,  and  unspeakable 
hope.  Its  power  to  sustain  the  soul  in 
death  ha.s  been  often  tried ;  and  did  we 
believe  dying  men  to  he  inspired,  or  that 
peace  and  ho|3e  in  the  last  hours  were 
God*s  seal  to  the  truth  of  doctrines,  we 
should  be  able  to  settle  at  once  the  con- 
troversy about  U  n  i  tarianis  m.    A  s tri  ki  ng 


example  of  the  power  of  this  system  ^ 
disarming  deatli  was  lately  given  by  \ 
young  minister  in  a  neighboring  town,** 
known  to  many  of  our  readers,  and 
singulariy  endeared  to  his  friends  by 
eminent  Christian  virtue.  He  was  smit- 
ten by  sickness  in  the  midst  of  a 
and  happy  life,  and  sunk  slowly  1 
grave,  llis  religion  —  and  it  w; 
which  has  now  been  defended— ga« 
habitual  peace  to  his  mind,  and  %pr^m 
a  sweet  smile  over  his  pale  countcnaocQ 
He  retained  his  faculties  to  his  last  he 
and  when  death  came,  having  left  ptou 
counsel  to  the  younper  mcml>er5  of  li* 
family,  and  expressions  of  gratitude 
his  parents,  he  breathed  out  life  In  the 
language  of  Jesus,  —  '*  Father,  into  thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit,'*  Such  was 
the  end  of  one  who  held,  with  an  un- 
wavering faith,  the  great  principles  which 
we  have  here  advanced  :  and  yet  our 
doctrine  has  no  consolation,  we  are  told, 
for  sickness  and  death  ! 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  meet  ob- 
jections commonly  urged  against  oui 
views  of  religion  ;  and  we  have  done  this, 
not  to  build  up  a  party,  but  to  promote 
views  of  Christianity  which  seem  to  us 
particularly  suited  to  strengthen  mcn'i 
faith  in  it,  and  to  make  it  fruitful  of  go< 
works  and  holy  lives.  Christian  virtu 
Christian  holiness,  love  to  God  and  1 
these  arc  all  which  we  think  worth  coo 
tending  for  ;  and  these  we  believe  to  1 
intimately  connected  with  the  systc 
now  maintained.  If  in  this  we  err,^ 
Ctod  discover  our  error,  and  disap 
our  efforts !  W' e  ask  no  succes«~l 
what  He  may  approve,  —  no  proselyte 
but  such  as  will  be  made  better,  purerjl 
happier  by  the  adoption  of  our  views. 


•  Rev  Jnhn  E,  Abb^l,  of  Safem.    Thi»  tnc*. 
first  (lublbhbtl  to  181^  in  lh«  *'  Oituuaq  DiaopJfc. 
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scaurse  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Unitarian  Congregational  Churchy 
Newport y  Rhode  Island,  July  2J,  183& 


•  JowM  iv.  aj,  14  ;  '•  The  hour  comeih.  and  now  is, 

,  JhfTO  ihe  trticipror*hr|:5p«rst  %hA\  w<»r«hip  ihc  Father  in 

"l^iht  »nd  in  inilh  ;   Iot   the   Faibtr  ecrkclh  stidi  lo 

mforthrp  hiifi     «7"^  '^  •  ^'"i,*  O"^*'  ^^<^  that  worship 

him  musl  worship  hini  in  tpirit  and  in  tmth.'* 

7 HE  dedication  of  an  edifice  to  the 


worship  of  God  is  a  proper  subject 
gratitude  and  joy.     Even  if  the  coi 
cration    be   made    by   Christians 
whom  we  differ  in  opinion,  we  shouli 
still  find  satisfactioD  in  the  service     We 
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I  lte»tre  that  our  neighbors,  whose 
eofttrictiocis  of  truth  and  duty  require 
dMiTt  10  separate  from  us  in  religious 
•er  old  enjoy  the  same  accom- 

«i>  ^th  oorseK-es  ;  and  it  should 

eoskfori  u^  to  think  that  Christianity  is 
so  eminently  ^Mhe  power  of  God  unto 
«iial^*my'<^  -  so  plain  and 

sequkk  4  all  sects  ac- 

kaowlcfi^^npj  1  linst  ana  consulting  bis 
mti.  its  purifying  influences,  however 
qoii   '  J    by  erroneous  views,  will 

Bic*  .  be  felt     We  should  rejoice 

K^  LiticLK  \i'  :  '^^^  '  ^iTi  lie  monopolized 
by  no  party  pirit  is  a  universal 

pfe»eoc*>  '^  ...jh,  having  its  root 

10  ike  uin,  can  live  and  flour- 

isli  iwai .  ,  errors;  that  truth  and 

gO^ness  can  no  more  be  confined  to  a 
«lsigle  church  than  the  light  of  the  sun 
can  be  nhiu  up  in  a  private  dwelling; 
Ihat  ^^nnid^t  all  the  diversities  of  forms, 
iwen,  and  creeds,  acceptable  worship 
wmxf  be  ofFerrd  to  God,  and  the  soul 
4Aceod  ' 

It  t^  rn  of  our  times  to  erect 

hesiitifi  '       'e  purposes  of 

the  pt^  on,  for  litera- 

iare.  for  uif*  ans.  i>ut  important  as 
fllese  talcrests  are.  they  arc  not  the  no- 
blest. Man  s  highest  relations  are  not 
pollticali  earthly,  human.  His  whole 
flafureii  not  exh.iu!»ted  in  studying  and 
sobciiiisig  outward  nature,  in  establish- 
11^  ouiwini  r.nler,  tn  storing  the  mind 
wit  '.vhicli  may  adorn  and 

ird  life.  He  has  wants 
i  powers  and  affections  too 
outward  world.  He  comes 
His  dosesi  connection  is 
and  he  can  find  life  and 
peace  only  in  tJic  knowledge  of  his  Cre- 
aioe.  Man's  glory  or  true  end  is  not 
fevealed  to  us  in  the  most  magnificent 
iCn^ctore  which  the  architect  ever  reared 
lor  emnhly  uses,  An  humble  spire  point- 
^  ll^^eiiward  from  an  obscure  church 
lygtlrf  oC  man*s  nature,  man's  dignity, 
obb's  destiny,  more  eioqueotly  than  all 
tfkicoltixnas'and  arches  of  Greece  and 
IUmMv  the  mausoleums  of  Asia,  or  the 
fMrvsiBids  of  Egypt  Is  it  not  meet, 
IMI,  to  be  grateful  and  joyful  when  a 
iMMse  U  set  apart  to  the  worship  of 
GodF 

Hits  edifice  where  we  now  meet  ts 
M  indeed  wholly  new.     Its  frame   is 
Uua   the   oldest  of  us.     But   so 
tf8  the  changes  which  it  has  un- 


cor 
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dergone,  that,  were  they  who  laid  its 
foundation  to  revisit  tlie  earth,  they 
would  trace  hardly  a  feature  of  their 
work  ;  and  as  it  is  now  entered  by  a 
new  religious  congregation,  there  is  a 
fitness  in  the  present  solemnity  by  which 
we  dedicate  it  to  the  worship  of  God. 
My  purpose  in  this  discourse  is  to  show 
that  we  should  enter  this  edifice  with 
gratitude  and  joyi  first,  because  it  is 
dedicated  to  worship  in  the  most  general 
sense  of  that  term  ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  on  account  of  the  particular  wor- 
ship to  which  it  is  set  apart.  I  shall 
close  with  some  remarks  of  a  personal 
and  local  character,  which  may  be  al- 
lowed to  one  who  was  born  and  brought 
up  on  this  island,  whose  heart  sweUs 
with  local  attachment,  and  whose  mem- 
ory is  crowded  with  past  years,  as  he 
stands,  after  a  long  absence,  within 
these  walls  where  he  sat  in  his  child- 
hood, and  where  some  of  his  earliest 
impressions  were  received. 

1.  We  ought  to  enter  this  house  with  H 
gratitude  and  joy.  for  it  is  dedicated  to  H 
worship.  Its  end  is,  that  men  should 
meet  within  its  walls  to  pay  religious 
homage ;  to  express  and  strengthen  ^m 
pious  veneration,  love,  thankfulness,  ^| 
and  confidence ;  to  seek  and  receive  ™ 
pure  influences  from  above ;  to  learn 
the  will  of  God ;  and  to  consecrate 
themselves  to  the  virtue  in  which  He 
delights.  This  edifice  is  reared  to  the 
glory  of  God,  reared  like  the  universe 
to  echo  with  his  praise,  to  be  a  monu- 
ment to  his  being,  perfection,  and  do- 
minion. Worship  is  man's  highest  end, 
for  it  is  the  employment  of  his  highest 
faculties  and  affections  on  the  subliraest 
object.  We  have  much  for  which  to 
thank  God,  but  for  nothing  so  much  as 
for  the  power  of  knowing' and  adoring 
himself  This  creation  is  a  glorious 
spectacle  ;  but  there  is  a  more  glorious 
existence  for  our  minds  and  hearts,  and 
that  is  the  Creator.  There  is  something 
divine  in  the  faculties  by  which  we  study 
the  visible  world,  and  subject  it  to  our 
wills,  comfort,  enjoyment.  But  it  is  a 
diviner  faculty  by  which  we  penetrate 
beyond  the  visible,  free  ourselves  of  the 
finite  and  the  mutable,  and  ascend  to 
the  Infinite  and  the  EternaL  It  is  good 
to  make  earth  and  ocean,  winds  and 
flames,  sun  and  stars,  tributary  to  ouf 
present  well-being.  How  much  better 
to  make  them  ministcts  to  out  ^T^\t\\M\V 
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wants,  teachers  of  heavenly  truth,  guides 
to  a  more  dorious  Being  than  them- 
selves, bonds  of  union  between  man 
and  bis  Maker  ! 

There  have  been  those  who  have 
sought  to  disparage  worship,  by  repre- 
senting it  as  an  arbitrar}-,  unnatunil  scr- 
vice,  a  human  contrivance,  an  invention 
for  selfish  ends.  Had  I  time,  f  should 
be  glad  to  disprove  ihis  sophistry  by 
layirtg  open  to  you  hunidn  nature,  and 
showmg  the  deep  foundation  laid  in  all 
its  principles  and  w^ints  for  religion  ; 
but  I  can  meet  the  objection  only  by  a 
few  remarks  drawn  from  histor)\  There 
have  been,  indeed,  periods  of  history  in 
which  the  influence  of  the  relit^lous  prin- 
ciple seems  to  have  been  overwhelmed  ; 
but  in  this  it  agrees  with  other  great 
principles  of  our  nature,  which  in  cer- 
tain stages  of  the  race  disappear.  There 
are  certain  conditions  of  society  in  which 
the  desire  of  knowledge  seems  almost 
extinct  among  men,  and  they  abandon 
themselves  for  centuries  to  brutish  ig- 
norance. There  are  communities  in 
which  the  natural  desire  of  reachinjj  a 
better  iot  gives  not  a  sign  of  its  exust- 
cncCt  and  society  remains  stationary  for 
ages.  There  are  some  in  which  even 
the  parental  affection  is  so  far  dead,  that 
the  new-born  child  is  cast  into  the  stream 
or  exposed  to  the  storm-  So  the  relig- 
ious principle  is  in  some  periods  hardly 
to  be  discerned ;  but  it  is  never  lost. 
No  principle  is  more  universally  mani- 
fested. In  the  darkest  ages  there  are 
some  recognitions  of  a  superior  power. 
Man  feels  that  there  is  a  being  above 
himself,  and  he  clothes  that  being  in 
what  to  his  rude  conception  is  great 
and  venerable.  In  countries  where  ar- 
chitecture was  unknown,  men  chose  the 
solemn  wood  or  the  mountain  top  for 
worship  :  and  when  this  art  appeared  its 
monuments  were  temples  to  God.  Be- 
fore the  invention  of  letters,  hymns  were 
composed  to  the  Divinity;  and  music, 
we  have  reason  to  think,  was  the  oflf- 
spring  of  rchgion.  Music  in  its  infancy 
was  the  breathing  of  man's  fears,  wants, 
hopes,  thanks,  praises,  to  an  unseen 
power.  You  tell  me,  my  sceptical  friend, 
that  religion  is  the  contrivance  of  the 
priest.  How  came  the  priest  into  be- 
ing ?  What  gave  him  his  power?  Why 
was  it  that  the  ancient  legislator  pro- 
fessed to  receive  his  laws  from  the 
gods?    The  fact  is  a  striking  one,  that 


the  earliest  guides  and  leaders  of  the 
human  race  looked  to  the  heavens  f« 
security  and  strength  to  earthly  instit 
lions,  tnat  they  were  compelled  to  sped 
to  men  in  a  higher  name  than  man'j 
Religion  was  an  earlier  bond  and  a 
deeper  foundation  of  society  than  gov- 
ernment. It  was  the  root  of^civilization. 
It  has  founded  the  mightiest  empires; 
and  yet  men  question  whether  religion 
be  an  element,  a  principle  of  human 
nature  ! 

In  the  earliest  ages,  before  the  da^ 
of  science,  man  recognized  an  im medial 
interference  of  the  Divinity  in  whatev^ 
powerfully  struck  his  senses.     To 
savage,  the  thunder  was  literally  God'i 
voice,  the  lightning  \\\s  arrow,  the  whii 
wind  his  breath.     Every  unusual  evci 
was  a  miracle,  a  protligy.  a  promise 
good,  or  a  menace  of  evil  from  heavei 
These  rude  notions  have  faded  bcf< 
the  light  of  science,  which  reveals  fixed 
laws,  a  stated  ort!er  of  nature.     But  in 
these  laws,  this  order,  the  religious  pi 
cjplc  now  finds  confirmations  of 
infinitely  more  numerous  and  po' 
than  the  savage  found  in  his  pi 
In  this  age  of  the  \%orld  there  is  a 
louder  than  thunder  and  whirlwinds,  at- 
testing the  Divinity;  the  voice  of  the 
wisely  interpreted  works  of  (iod.  cvei 
where  proclaiming  wisdom  unsearchaf 
harmony   unbroken,   and   a  bcncvol 
purpose    in  what  to  ages  of   )gnoran( 
seemed    ministers   of  wrath.       In 
present,  above  all  times,  worship  ma] 
be  said  to  have  its  foundation  m  or 
nature  •,  for  by  the  improvements  of  thi 
nature,  we  have  placed  ourselves  ncai 
to  God  as  revealed  in  his  universe.   T! 
clouds  \\hjch  once  hung  over  the  crea- 
tion  are   scattered.     The  heavens,  the 
earth,  the  plant,  the  human  frame,  now 
that  they  are  explored  by  science,  speak 
of  God  as   thev  never  ciid  before.     His 
handwriting  is  Woughl  out  where  former 
ages  saw  but  a  blank.     Nor  is  it  nnK  bv 
the  progress  of  science  ihat  \\ 
tion  of  religion    is   made   brn  A 

deeper.  The  progress  of  the  arts,  tA 
teaching  us  the  bencficenr  uses  to  which 
God's  works  may  be  applied,  in  extract 
ing  from  them  new  comforts,  and  in 
diminishing  or  alleviating  human  suff cr- 
inge has  furnished  new  testimonies  to 
the  goodness  of  the  Creator.  Still  more, 
the  progress  of  society  has  given  new 
power    and  delicacy  to    the    sense   of 
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human  nature,  and  in  conse- 
\dL  this  the  creation  uf  God  has 
\  a  ijs  more  attractive,  lovely*  and 
_  le«at  work  than  men  looked  on 
itt  eaflier  times.  Above  all.  the  moral 
SUSCEptibtlities  and  wants,  the  deeper 
and  more  re&ned  feeting:)^  which  unfold 
fliCllkselres  in  tlie  course  of  human  tm- 
CQl.  are  so  many  new  capacities 
detninds  for  reliction.  Our  nature 
^  crpeta.%lly  developing  new  senses 
'iKc  perception  and  enjoyment  of 
The  human  race»  as  it  advances, 
not  leave  rclfipon  behind  it,  as  it 
s  tbe  sticker  of  caves  and  forests  : 
mrA  out^^ow  faiih,  docs  not  see  it 
like  the  mist  before  its  rising  in- 
^iKe.  Oo  the  contrary,  religion 
.  before  the  improved  mind  in  new 
God.  whom  uncivilized  man 
QdUTOwed  into  a  local  and  tutelar 
^  ,  ii»e$  irith  every  advance  of  knowl- 
w6^  to  a  loftier  throne,  and  is  seen  to 
away  A  mightier  sceptre.  The  soul,  in 
piinartion  as  it  enl.irges  its  faculties 
aaa  re£ne&  its  aiTcctions,  possesses  and 
diacems  within  itself  a  more  and  more 
gloriAttS  type  of  the  Divinity,  learns  his 
gpirl:  *'  n  its  own  spiritual  powers, 
and  II  a  prof  sunder  and  more  in- 

ward wursnip.  Thus  deep  is  the  founda- 
tioa  of  worship  in  human  nature.  Men 
Ottjr  asitail  it,  may  reason  against  it ; 
bot  sooner  can  the  laws  of  the  outward 
gBl^*.r^,-  V..-  repealed  by  human  will, 
too  ic  sun  be  plucked  from  hi:s 

lyhc.  -,  .  .1  the  idea  of  God  can  be 
from  the  human  spirit,  and  his 
ftltip  banished  from  the  earth.  AH 
wants  of  man  are  superficial.  His 
1  wants  are  but  for  a  day,  and  are 
to  cease  with  the  body.  The  profound- 
cat  o€  all  human  wants  is  the  want  of 
Cod.  Afind,  spirit,  must  tend  to  its 
aOQfce.  Jt  cannot  find  happiness  but 
ia  the  perfect  Mind,  the  Infinite  Spirit. 
Wunlttp  has  survived  ail  revolutions. 
Cotrapt  '  '  '  nored,  opposed,  it  vet 
KlAia,     I  rtal  as  its  Object,  im- 

■mta]a.n  iuv  ^w^J  from  which  it  ascends. 
Let  Its  reioice  then,  in  this  house.  It 
tft  dcdidleJ  to  worship ;  it  can  have  no 
k^^MTttse.  The  heaven  of  heavens  has 
fio  M^ior  lervice  or  jov.  The  universe 
Itaoo  higher  work.  Its  chief  office  is 
10  tpealr  of  GckL  The  sun,  in  awaken- 
\a%  laQtimerahle  Conns  of  animal  and 
teggiabie  life,  exerts  no  influence  to  be 
eampved   with  what  it  puts  forth  in 
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kindling  the  human  soul  into  piety,  in  ^a 
being  a  type,  representative,  preacher  of  ^^ 
the  glory  of  God.  ^1 

11.  I  have  now  spoken  of  worship  in 
the  most  general  sense.  1  have  said 
that  this  house,  considered  as  separated 
to  the  adoration  of  God,  should  be  en- 
tered joyfully  and  gratefully,  without 
stopping  to  inquire  under  what  partic- 
ular views  or  forms  God  is  here  to  be 
adored.  I  now  proceed  to  observe,  that 
when  wc  consider  the  particular  wor- 
ship which  is  here  to  be  offered,  this 
occasion  ought  to  awaken  pious  joy.  \ 
need  not  tell  you.  that  whilst  the  relig- 
ious principle  is  a  part  of  man's  nature, 
it  is  not  always  developed  and  manifested 
under  the  same  forms.  Men,  agreeing 
in  the  recognition  of  a  Divinity,  have 
not  agreed  as  lo  the  service  He  may  ac- 
cept Indeed  it  seems  inevitable  that 
men,  who  differ  in  iud^ment  on  all  sub- 
jects of  thought,  should  form  different 
apprehensions  of  the  invisible,  infinite, 
and  mysterious  God,  and  of  the  methods 
of  adoring  him.  Uniformity  of  opinion 
is  to  be  found  nowhere,  and  ought  to  be 
expected  least  of  all  in  religion.  Who, 
that  considers  the  vast,  the  indescrib- 
able diversity  in  men's  capacities  and 
means  of  improvement,  in  the  discipline 
to  which  they  arc  subjected,  in  the 
schools  in  which  they  are  trained,  in 
the  outward  vicissitudes  and  inward  con- 
flicts through  which  they  pass,  can 
expect  them  to  arrive  at  the  same  con- 
clusions in  regard  to  their  origin  and 
destiny,  in  regard  to  the  Being  from 
whom  they  sprang,  and  the  world  toward 
which  they  lend.  Accordingly,  religion 
has  taken  innumerable  forms,  and  some, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  most  unwor- 
thy of  its  objects.  The  great  idea  of 
God  has  been  seized  upon  by  men's  ^1 
selfish  desires,  hopes,  and  fears,  and  .H 
often  so  obscured  that  litde  of  its  pun- 
fying  power  has  remained.  Man,  full  of 
wants,  conscious  of  guilt,  exposed  to 
sullering,  and  peculiarly  struck  by  the 
more  awful  phenomena  of  nature,  has 
l>cen  terror-smitten  before  the  unseen, 
irresistible  power  with  which  he  has  felt  ^ 
himself  encompassed.  Hence,  to  ap-  H 
pease  his  wrath  and  to  secure  his  par-  V 
tial  regards  has  been  the  great  object  of 
worship.  Hence,  worship  has  been  so 
often  a  pompous  machinery,  a  tribute  of 
obsequious  adulation,  an  accumulation 
of  gifts  and  viclims.    Hence,  vrcn*»V«^ 
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has  been  the  effort  of  nations  and  indi- 
viduals lo  bend  the  Almigjhty  to  their 
particular  interests  and  purposes,  and 
not  the  reverential^  grateful,  joyful,  filial 
lifting  up  of  the  soul  to  Infinite  Great- 
ness, Goodnei>s,  Rectitude,  and  Purity- 
Even  under  Christianity  human  infirm- 
ity has  disfigured  the  thought  of  God* 
Worship  has  been  debased,  by  fear  and 
selfishness,  into  a  means  of  propitiating 
wrath*  calming  fear,  and  securing  future 
enjoyment.  All  sects  have  carried  their 
imperfection  into  their  religion.  None 
of  U5  can  boast  of  exemption  from  the 
common  frailty.  That  this  house  is  to 
be  set  apart  to  a  perfect,  spotless,  un- 
erring worship,  none  of  us  are  so  pre- 
sumptuous as  to  hope.  But  I  believe 
that  in  the  progress  of  society  and  Chris- 
tianity, higher  and  purer  conceptions  of 
the  Divinity  have  been  unfolded;  and  I 
cannot  hut  beheve  that  the  views  of 
God  and  of  his  worship  to  which  this 
house  is  now  consecnited,  are  so  far 
enlightened,  enlarged,  purified,  as  lo 
justify  us  in  entering  its  walls  with 
great  thankfulness  and  joy. 

This  house  is  not  reared  to  perpetuate 
the  superstitions  of  past  ages  nor  of  the 
present  age.  Jt  is  not  reared  to  doom 
the  worshipper  to  continual  repetition 
of  his  own  or  other  delusions*  It  is 
reared  for  the  progress  of  truth,  reared 
in  the  faith  that  the  church  is  destined 
to  new  h'ght  and  new  purity,  reared  in 
the  anticipation  of  a  happier,  holier  age. 
As  I  look  round,  I  am  met  by  none  of 
the  representations  of  the  Divinity  which 
degraded  the  ancient  temples.  My  eyes 
light  on  no  image  of  wood  or  stone,  on 
no  efforts  of  art  to  embody  to  the  eye 
the  invisible  Spirit,  As  1  look  round, 
I  am  met  by  none  of  the  forms  which 
Providence,  m  accommodation  to  a  rude 
stage  of  society,  allowed  to  the  Jewish 
people.  No  altar  sends  up  here  the 
smoke  of  incense  or  viaims.  No  priest- 
hood, gorgeously  arrayed,  presents  to 
God  the  material  offerings  ot  man.  Nor 
are  mv  eyes  pained  by  cumbersome  cer- 
emonies, by  which  in  later  ages  Chris- 
tianity was  oi'erlaid,  and  almost  ovcr- 
wheltned.  No  childish  pomps,  borrowed 
from  Judaism  and  Heathenism,  obscure 
here  the  simple  majesty,  the  sublime 
spiritual  purpose  of  Christianity.  Nor 
is  this  house  reared  for  the  promulgation 
of  doctrines  which  tend  to  perpetuate 
the  old  servility  with  which  God  was 


approached,  to  make  man  ab)ect  in  the 
sight  of  his  Maker,  to  palsy  hina  with 
terror,  to  prostrate  his  reason.  Thin 
house  is  reared  lo  assist  the  worshipper 
in  conceiving  and  offering  more  mod 
more  perfectly  the  worship  describ  ' 
the  tejct,  the  worship  of  the  Fat!  _ 
spirit  and  in  truth.  On  this  topic, 
the  nature  of  the  worship  to  be  offere 
in  this  house,  I  ha^-e  many  reflectioa 
to  offer.  My  illustrations  may  be  re 
duced  to  the  following  heads' — Thii 
house  is  reared,  first,  for  the  worship  i 
one  Infinite  Person,  and  one  only;  i 
him  whom  Jesus  always  distinguished 
and  addressed  as  the  'Father.  In  lJ»e 
next  place,  it  is  erected  for  the  wonihi|} 
of  God  under  the  special  character 
Father,  that  is,  of  a  Parental  Divintr 
In  the  last  place,  it  is  set  apart  to 
worship  of  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

First  you  have  prepared  this  edi^c 
that  here  you  may  worship  one  Infinil 
Person,  even  him  and  him  only  who 
Jesus  continually  calls  the  Father.    Oi»e 
would    think   that   on   this   point  there 
could   be   no   difference    among  Chris- 
tians.    One  would  think  that  Jesus  had 
C laced  the  Object  of  Christian  worship 
ej^ond  all  dispute.     It  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive more   solemn,  more  definite  lan- 
guage than  he  has  used.     **The   hour 
conieth  and  now  is,  when  the  true  wor», 
shippers   shall   worship   the    Father 
spirit  and  in  truth,  for  the  Father  §ecl( 
eth  such  to  worship  him."      Yet  it 
wxll  known  that  very  many  Christia 
deny  that  one  person,  the  Father,  is  : 
only  proper  object  of  supreme  worship 
They  maintain  that  two  other  perse 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  arc  to  bc^ 
joined  with  him  in  our  adoration,  and 
that  the  most  important  distinction  oi 
the  Christian  rchgion  is  the  wor?>h 
God  in  three  persons.     Against  th 
man  exposition  of  Christianity  we' 
nestly    protest.     Whilst    we    recognia 
with  joy  the  sincerity  and  piety  of  thos 
who  adopt  it,  we  mamtain  that  this  groa 
departure  from  the  simpHcity  and  purity'' 
of  our  faith  is  fraught  with'  evil  to  the 
individual  and  the  church.     This  house 
is  reared  to  be  a  monument  to  the  proper 
unity  of  God.     We  warship  the  Father. 
All  the  grounds  of  this  peculiaricy  of 
our  worship  cannot   of  course    be  ex* 
pounded  in  the  limits  of   a  di&co>urse^ 
nor  indeed  do  wc  At.^m  any  labored  ex- 
position  necessary.     We  start  from  a 
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piria  firiiiciple.  We  affirm  that  if  any 
■alBi  in  a  religious  system  must  he 
VPMlteiit  aat  explicitly,  must  Dot  be  left 
to  bmreiicc^  but  set  forth  in  simple,  di- 
rect* aytlioritative  langua^e^  it  is  the 
object  oi  worship.  On  mis  point  we 
sMttId  expect  peculiar  explicitness,  if  a 
rvvtiatioii  should  be  communicated  for 
the  mipose  of  ^ving  a  new  direction  to 
neas  ntimis  in  this  particular.  Now, 
aBKiog  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  worship 
of  tttree  fft^nite  f>ersons,  one  of  whom 
wras  clothed  with  a  human  form,  was  un- 
loKHvn  ;  4iiwi«  of  consequence,  ii  this 
SMUkj^  miehty  innovation  had  been  in- 
iwrfed  by  Jesus,  and  had  constituted 
liic  fliost  striking  peculiarity  of  his  sys- 
feesi^lt  tntist  have  been  announced  with 
iH  tMkSAible  clearness  and  strength.  Be 
it  lliefl  remembered  that  Jesus,  in  a  sol- 
enB  description  of  the  true  worship 
vliicli  he  was  to  introduce,  made  not  an 
ftlliKftk»n  to  this  peculiarity,  but  declared, 
as  tlic  characteristic  to  the  true  wor- 
9!ii|ip<rs,  that  they  should  worship  the 
Faiberio  spirit  and  in  truth.  Be  it  also 
peoMmbered  that  Jesus  never  enjoined 
tile  iKir»lii|>  of  three  persons.  Father, 
Soa«  mad  ' "  '  lirit  Not  one  injunc- 
tion to  ^  V  can  be  found  in  the 
Co«pe]  or  m  ine  writings  of  the  Apos- 
tles, This  strange  worship  rests  on 
iaiaence  aJone.  **Tbe  true  worshtp- 
psa.^  says  the  text.  *' shall  worship 
%m  Faiber."  When  his  disciples  came 
to  liim  to  be  instructed  in  prayer,  he 
tuttlit  them  to  say.  Our  Father.  In  his 
Ihk  a0c  iscourse.  he  again  and 
aalB  ta-i_  isciplcs  to  pray  to  the 
radier  in  his  name.  This  dying  injunc- 
tioQ.  so  often  and  so  tenderly  repeated, 
■hoatd  aot  for  slight  reasons  be  ex- 
■JliffMfffi  away.  Still  more,  just  before 
ba  deaths  Jesus  himself,  in  presence  of 
bt»  diadpl^.  prayed  to  the  Father,  and 
pfajed  in  tliis  language :  Father,  This 
k  bie  eternal,  that  "they  (i.  ^.,  men) 
iboald  knaw  ihec,  ihe  only  tnu  God, 
aad  Jesiift  Christ,  whom  thhu  hast  sent. 
To  tliese  remarks  it  is  common  to  re- 
^f  that  we  read  in  the  New  Testament 
mat  Jeioa  was  again  and  again  wor- 
ifc|witd»  aod  that  in  admitting  tliis  he 
■niieitad  bimself  to  be  the  object  of 
iC^pOttf  adoratjan.  It  is  wonderful 
tel  this  fallacy^  so  often  exposed, 
be  still  repeated.  Jesus  indeed 
id  worship  or  homage,  but  this 
\  ooc  O0ered  as  adoration  to  the  In- 


finite God;  it  was  the  homage  which, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  age  and 
of  the  eastern  world,  was  paid  to  men 
invested  with  great  authority,  whether 
in  civil  or  religious  concerns.  Whoever 
has  studied  the  Scriptures  with  the  least 
discernment  must  know  that  the  word 
worship  is  used  in  two  different  senses, 
to  express,  first,  the  adoration  due  to  the 
Infinite  Creator,  and  secondly,  the  rev- 
erence which  was  due  to  sovereigns  and 
prophets,  and  which  of  course  belonged 
peculiarly  to  the  most  illustrious  repre- 
sentative of  God,  to  his  beloved  Son. 
Whoever  understands  the  imix>rt  of  the 
English  language  in  the  time  when  our 
translation  was  made,  must  know  that 
the  word  was  then  used  to  express  the 
homage  paid  to  human  superiors,  as  well 
as  the  supreme  reverence  belonging  to 
God  alone.  Let  not  an  ambiguous  word 
darken  the  truth.  We  are  sure  that  the 
worship  paid  to  Christ  during  his  public 
ministry  was  rendered  to  him  as  a  divine 
messenger,  and  not  as  God ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  it  was  offered  before  his 
teachings  had  been  sufficiently  full  and 
distinct  to  reveal  the  mystery  of  his 
nature,  supposing  it  to  have  Decn  di- 
vine. We  pronounce  it  not  merely 
improbable,  but  impossible,  that  Jesus » 
a  poor  man,  a  mechanic  from  Galilee, 
at  the  beginning  of  his  mission,  when 
his  chosen  disciples  were  waiting  for 
his  manifestation  as  an  earthly  prince, 
should  have  been  adored  as  the  ever- 
lasting, invisible  God.  Again,  the  tides 
given  him  by  those  who  worshipped 
him,  such  as  Good  Teacher,  Son  of 
David,  Son  of  God,  show  us  that  the 
thought  of  adoring  him  as  the  self- 
existent,  infinite  Divinity,  had  no  place 
in  their  minds.  But  there  is  one  con- 
sideration which  sets  this  point  at  rest 
The  worship  paid  to  Jesus  during  his 
ministry  was  offered  him  in  pubhc.  in 
sight  of  the  Jewish  people.  Now,  to 
the  Jews  no  crime  was  so  flagrant  as 
the  paying  of  divine  homage  to  a  human 
being,  such  as  they  esteemed  Jesus  to 
be.  Of  consequence,  had  they  seen  in 
the  marks  of  honor  yielded  to  Jesus 
even  an  approach  to  this  adoration,  their 
exasperation  would  have  burst  forth  in 
immediate  overwhelming  violence  on 
the  supposed  impiety.  The  fact  that 
they  witnessed  the  frequent  prostration 
of  men  before  Jesus,  or  what  is  called 
t)ie  worship  of  him,  wilUoul  onct  c\vm^- 
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Bgit  as  a  crime,  is  a  demonstration  that 
the  act  was  in  no  resi>ect  a  recognition 
of  him  as  the  Supreme  God. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  pas* 
sages  which  are  announced  as  the 
itrongest  proofs  of  the  divine  worship 
of  Christ  directly  disprove  the  doctrine. 
if  the  connection  be  regarded.  One  of 
these  texts  is  the  declaration  of  Jesus 
that  we  must  **  honor  the  Son  even  as 
we  honor  the  Father/'  Hear  the  whole 
passage  :  **  The  Father  hath  given  all 
judgment  to  the  Son.  that  all  men  should 
honor  the  Son,  as  they  lionor  the  Father 
He  that  honoreth  not'  the  Son,  honoreth 
not  the  Father  who  sent  ftim,^^  •  You 
obser\*e,  that  it  is  not  the  supreme  un- 
derived  divinity  of  Clirist,  but  the  power 
given  him  by  his  Father,  which  is  here 
expressly  declared  to  l)e  the  foundation 
of  the  honor  challenged  for  him,  and 
that  we  are  called  to  honor  him.  as  sent 
by  God.  Another  passage  much  relied 
on  IS  the  declaration  of  Paul,  that  "at 
the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should 
bow  and  every  tongue  acknowledge  him 
Lord.''  Head  the  whole  text:  "God 
hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him 
a  name  above  every  name,  that  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow, 
of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth, 
and  things  under  the  earth;  and  that 
every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God 
the  Father*'!  Could  language  express 
more  dearJy  the  distinct,  derived,  and 
dependent  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  or 
teach  that  the  worship  due  him  is  sub- 
ordinate, having  for  its  foundation  the 
dignity  conferred  on  him  by  God,  and 
terminating  on  the  Father  as  its  supreme 
object  ?t' 

This  house,  then,  is  erected  to  the 
supreme  worship  of  the  Father,  to  the 
recognition  of  the  Father  only  as  the 
self-existent.  Infinite  God*  Homage  will 
here  be  paid  to  Jesus  Christ,  and.  I 
trust,  a  far  more  profound  and  aiTec- 
tionate  homage  than  he  received  on 
earth,  when  his  sjii ritual  character  and 
the  true  purposes  of  his  mission  were 
almost  unknown.  But  we  shall  honor 
him  as  the  Son.  the  brightest  image,  the 
sent  of  God,  not  as  God  himself.  We 
shall  honor  him  as  exalted  above  every 

a  me  or  dignity  in  heaven  or  earth,  but 

I  exalted  by  God  for  his  obedience  unto 

•  John  V.  «,  *j  t  Philippiani  ii.  g^ 

t  See  muOjof'm  $mit  (A)  it  end  of  this  discoune 


death.  We  shall  honor  him  as  cloth 
with  power  to  give  life,  and  judge,  b 
shall  remember  that  the  Father  h 
given  all  judgment  and  quickeninj 
ergy  to  the  Son,  We  look  up  witi 
li^t  and  reverence  to  his  divine  %*irti 
his  celestial  love,  his  truths  his  spirit, 
and  we  are  sure  that  in  as  far  as  wc  im- 
bibe these  from  the  affectionate  reaiem* 
brance  of  his  life,  death,  and  triumphs, 
we  shall  render  the  worship  most  ac- 
ceptable to  this  disinterested  friend  ol 
the  human  race, 

1  have  said  that  this  house  is  set 
apart  to  the  worship  of  I  he  Father,  But 
this  term  expresses  not  only  the  Per- 
son, the  Being  to  whom  it  is  to  be  paid* 
It  expresses  a  peculiar  character  It 
ascribes  peculiar  attributes  to  God.  It 
ascribes  to  him  the  parental  relation  and 
the  disposition  of  a  parent.  I  therefore 
obser^'e,  in  the  second  place,  that  this 
house  is  reared  to  the  adoration  of  God 
in  his  paternal  character.  It  h  reared 
to  a  Parental  Divinity,  To  my  own 
mind  this  view  is  more  affecting  than 
the  last.  Nothing  so  touches  mc, 
I  look  round  these  wails,  as  the  thou; 
that  God  is  to  be  worshipped  here  as 
the  Father.  That  God  has  not  always 
been  worshipped  as  a  Father,  cvio 
among  Christians  you  well  know,  Mea 
have  always  inclined  to  think  that  thi 
honor  God  by  placing  him  on  a  disi 
throne,  mucli  more  than  by  investii 
him  with  the  mild  lustre  of  parem  ^ 
goodness.  They  have  made  himastenr 
sovereign,  giving  hfe  on  hard  terms, 
preferring  his  own  honor  to  the  well 
of  his  creatures,  demanding  an  obedi 
which  He  gives  no  strength  to  perfoi 
preparing  endless  torments  for  creatures 
whom  He  brings  into  being  wholly  tvil, 
and  refusing  to  pardon  the  least  sm,  the 
sin  of  the  child,  without  an  infinite  satis- 
faction. Men  have  too  often  l>cen  de- 
graded, broken  in  spirit,  stripped  of 
manly  feelings  rather  than  lifted  up  to 
true  dignity,  by  their  religion.  How 
seldom  has  worship  breathed  the  nobi 
sentiments  of  human  nature!  Than: 
to  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  came  to  hrii 
us  to  a  purifying,  ennobling,  rcjoid- 
adoration.  He  has  revealed  the  Fatb* 
His  own  character  was  a  bright  re%^] 
tion  of  the  most  lovely  and  attract]' 
attributes  of  the  Divinity,  so  that  he  was 
able  to  say,  **He  that  huth  nten  me 
hath  seen  the  Father/'    By  his  roaai- 
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iKftalioii  of  t)ie  parental  character  of 
God,  be  created  religion  anew.  He 
breatlied  a  new  ami  heavenly  spirit  into 
«<otsh}p.     H  le  adoration  a  filial 

coffnoMHiiaii ,  -  ^ng  us  to  our  Cre- 

ator. Ottght  wc  not,  then,  to  rejoice  in 
tills  lioiise  as  set  apart  to  the  worship  of 
tlie  Father,  to  the  God  and  Father  of 
LorJ  Jestis  Christ  ? 

Tlie  Father!  In  this  one  word  what 
l«nflji  strengthening*  ennobling 
ijped  up!  In  this  single 
how  much  is  there  to  bind 
IB*  t£>  nirr*  with  string,  indissoluble,  ever- 
gfo^Qg  love,  and  to  make  worship  not 
oalr  oar  chief  duty,  but  our  highest 
privilege  and  joy !  The  Father  I  can 
it  be  that  *'^the'Hi^h  and  Holy  One 
wIm>  Mubiteth  eternity/*  **  the  Lord  of 
Wavv-fi  iLtxA  earth,"  the  Majesty  of  the 
imi^  irs  to  us  this  relation,  re- 

r  under  this  name,  and  that 
m:  so  weak  and  erring,  may  approach 
"  lim  with  the  hope  of  children  I  Who 
comprehend  the  dignity  and 
titts^ness  of  such  worship  ?  Who 
not  feel  that  the  man  to  wWom 
God*9  parental  character  is  a  deep  felt 
rea^i  ' n  this  conviction  a  fountiin 

ol  s^  [\ope.  and  purity,  springing 

a|l  int )  everlasting  life  ? 

Bot  to  ofier  t!us  true  worship,  we 
iBttftt  ooderstand  distinctly  whit  we 
msan  when  we  call  God  the  Father, 
Tbe  word  has  a  deep  and  a  glorious  im- 
port, and  in  as  far  as  this  is  unknown^ 
idleion  will  want  life  and  power.  Is  it 
■arcntood?  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
ttere  seems  to  m*  a  want  of  purity,  of 
s^Mtualtty.  in  the  conception  of  God's 
pifeita!  reTition.  even  among  those 
Chr  ir>  profess  to  make  it  the 

pei  jonand  object  of  their  wor- 

iliip.  To^  mtny  rest  in  vague  concep- 
lioas  of  God  as  their  Creator,  who  sup- 
plies  liicir  wants,  and  who  desires  their 
UMixiesik  and  they  thtnk  that,  thus  re- 
Wis^  -  '  «  they  know  the  Father, 
Sii  :t  views  incline  me  to  state 

It  *u.ur  if-  i^th  what  \  deem  the  truth 
00  this  fHiint  No  truth  is  so  essential 
to  Christian  worship.  No  truth  sheds 
«acli  a  flood  of  light  on  the  whole  sub- 
jsi  of  religion. 

•fy  friends,  vou  are  to  come  here  to 
ihip  the    J^athcr     What  docs   this 
import?     It  does  not  mean  merely 
that  God   is  your  Creator     He  is,  in* 
deed  the  Creator,  and,  as  such^  let  h\m 
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be  adored.  This  is  hrs  sole  prerogative. 
His,  and  his  only,  is  the  mysterious 
power  which  hlled  the  void  space  with  ^ 
a  universe ;  his  the  Almighty  voice  fl 
which  called  the  things  which  were  not,  S 
and  they  came  forth.  The  universe  is 
a  perpetual  answer  to  this  creating  word. 
For  this,  worship  God.  In  ever}*  thing 
hear  an  exhortation  to  adore.  In  the 
grandeur,  beauty,  order  of  nature,  see  a 
higher  glory  than  its  own,  a  mysterious 
force  deeper  than  all  its  motions  ;  and 
from  its  countless  voices,  from  its  mild 
and  awful  tones,  gather  the  one  great 
lesson  which  they  conspire  to  teacn, — 
the  majesty  of  their  Author.  ^^ 

But,  my  friends,  God  is  more  than  ^| 
Creator  To  create  is  not  to  be  a  Fa-  " 
ther  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  term. 
He  created  the  mountain,  the  plant,  the 
insect,  but  we  do  not  call  him  their 
father  We  do  not  call  the  artist  the 
father  of  the  statue  which  he  models,  ^| 
nor  the  mechanician  the  father  of  the  ma-  H 
chine  he  contrives.  It  is  the  distinction 
of  a  father  that  he  communicates  an  ex- 
istence like  his  own.  The  father  gives 
being  to  the  child,  and  the  very  idea  of 
the  child  is,  that  he  bears  the  image  as 
well  as  receives  existence  from  the 
power  of  the  parent,  God  is  the  Father, 
because  He  brings  into  life  minds,  spir- 
its, partaking  of  energies  kindred  to  his 
own  attributes.  Accordingly  the  Script- 
ure teaches  us  that  God  made  man  In 
his  own  image,  after  his  own  likeness. 
Here  is  the  ground  of  his  paternal  rela- 
tion to  the  human  race,  and  hence  He  is 
called  in  an  especial  sense  the  Father  of 
those  who  make  it  the  labor  of  life  to 
conform  themselves  more  and  more  to 
their  divine  original*  God  is  "the  Fa- 
ther of  spirits/' 

My  friends,  we  are  not  wholly  matter, 
we  are  not  wholly  flesh.  Were  we  so* 
we  could  not  callGod  our  Father  God 
is  a  spirit,  says  the  text,  and  we  are 
spirits  also.  This  our  consciousness  ^1 
teaches.  We  are  conscious  of  a  princi-  ^| 
pie  superior  to  the  body  which  compre- 
hends and  controls  it.  We  are  conscious 
of  faculties  higher  than  the  senses*  We 
do  something  more  than  receive  impres- 
sions passively,  unresistingly,  like  the 
brute,  from  the  outward  world  We 
analyze,  compare,  and  combine  anew 
the  things  which  we  see.  subject  the 
outward  world  to  the  inquisition  of  rea- 
son, create  sciences,  nse  to  g!tt\eT^\\a.>w^. 
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and  through  these  establish  an  empire 
over  earth  and  sea.  Wc  penetrate  be- 
neath the  surface  which  the  senses  re- 
port ;  search  for  the  hidden  causes, 
inquire  for  the  ends  or  purposes,  trace 
out  the  connectionst  dependencies,  and 
harmonies  of  nature  ;  discover  a  sublime 
unity  amidst  its  boundless  variety,  and 
order  amidst  its  seeming  confusion  ;  rise 
to  the  idea  of  one  ail- comprehending 
and  aU*onIaining  Mind;  and  thus  by 
thought  make  as  it  were  a  new  universe 
radiant  with  wisdom,  beneficence,  and 
beauty.  We  are  not  mere  creatures  of 
matter  and  sense.  We  conceive  a  higher 
good  than  comes  from  the  senses.  We 
possess,  as  a  ixsrtion  of  our  being,  a  law 
higher  than  appetite,  nobler  and  more 
enduring  than  all  the  laws  of  matter,  — 
the  law  of  duty.  We  discern,  we  ap- 
prove,  the  right,  the  good,  the  just,  the 
holy,  and  by  this  sense  of  rectitude  are 
laia  under  obligations  which  no  power 
of  the  outward  universe  can  dissolve. 
W^e  have  within  us  a  higher  force  than 
all  the  forces  of  niaterial  nature,  —  a 
power  of  will  which  can  adhere  to  duly 
and  to  God  in  opposition  to  all  the  might 
of  the  elements  and  all  the  malignity  of 
earth  or  hell  Wc  have  thoughts,  ideas, 
which  do  not  come  from  matter, —  the 
ideas  of  the  Infinite,  the  Everlasting, 
the  Immutable,  the  Perfect.  Living 
amidst  the  frail,  the  limited,  the  chang- 
ing»  we  rise  to  the  thought  of  Unbounded, 
Eternal,  Almighty  Goodness.  Kor  is 
this  all.  While  matter  obeys  mechanical 
and  irresistible  Jaws,  and  is  bound  by  an 
unrelaxing  necessity  to  the  same  fixed, 
unvarying  movements,  we  feel  ourselves 
to  be  free.  We  have  power  over  our- 
selvesj  over  thought  and  desire,  power 
to  conform  ourselves  to  a  law  written 
on  our  hearts,  and  power  to  resist  this 
law.  Man  must  never  be  confounded 
with  the  material  mechanical  world 
around  him.  He  is  a  spirit.  He  has 
capacities,  thoughts,  impulses,  which 
assimilate  him  to  God.  Hfs  reason  is 
a  ray  of  the  Infinite  Reason;  his  con- 
science,  an  oracle  of  the  Divinity,  pub- 
lishing the  everlasting  law  of  rectitude. 
Therefore  God  is  his  Father.  There* 
fore  he  is  bound  to  his  Maker  by  a  spir- 
itual bond.  This  we  must  feel,  or  we 
know  nothing  of  the  parental  relation  of 
God  to  the  human  race. 

God  is  the   Father,  and  as  such  let 
brm  be  worshipped.     He  is  the  Father. 


By  this  I  understand  that  He  has  dveo 

being  not  only  to  worlds  of  r 
to  a  rational,' moral  ^pm trial 
and,  still  more,  1  ur  m 

that  He  has  created  <\  !  fa 

heaven  and  on  earth,  but  ilsat  He 
fests  towards  them  the  attribute* 
exerts  on  them  the  influences  of  a  fat 
Some  of  these  attributes  and  influcnc 
I  will  suggest,  that  the  parental 
actcr  in  which  God  is  to  be  worsP 
may  be  more  distinctly  apprehend 
more  deeply  felt. 

First  then,  in  calling  God  the  Father. 
I  understand  that  He  loves  his  rational 
and    moral    offspring  with    unbounded 
affection.     Love  is  the  fundamental  at- 
tribute of  a  father.     How  deep,  strong 
lender,  enduring,  the  attachment   of 
human  parent !     But  this  shadows  f< 
feebly  the  Divine  Parent.     He  loves 
with  an  energy  like  that  with  which  H( 
upholds  the  universe.     The  human 
cut  does  not  comprehend  his  child,  cai 
not  penetrate  the  mvstery  of  tli 
nature  which  lies  hid  beneath 
form.     It  is  the  prerogative  of  i  .<mi  3101 
to    understand    the    immortal    mind 
which    He   gives  life.      The   narrowi 
human  spirit  can  be  comprehended 
its  depths  and  destiny  by  none  but  vl 
Maker,  and  is  more  precious  in  his  sigl 
than  material  worlds.     Is  He  not  pcc( 
iarly  its  Father? 

Again,  in  calling  God  the  Father,  l 
understand  that  it  is  his  chief  purpose 
in  creating  and  governing  the  universe 
to  educate,  train,  form,  and  ennoble  the 
rational  and  moral  being  to  whom  He 
has  given  birth.  Education  is  the  great 
work  of  a  parent,  and  he  who  neglects 
it  is  unworthy  the  name.  God  giv 
birth  to  the  mind,  that  it  may  grow 
rise  for  ever,  and  its  progress  is  the 
of  all  his  works.  This  outward  universe, 
with  its  sun  and  stars,  and  mighty  revo- 
lutions, is  but  a  school  in  which  the 
Father  is  training  his  children.  God  t» 
ever  present  to  the  human  mind  to  carry 
on  its  education,  pouring  in  upon  it  in* 
struction  and  incitement  from  tl»c  out- 
ward world,  stirring  up  evcrlastinjj  truth 
within  itself,  rousmg  it  to  activity  by 
pleasure  and  pain,  calling  forth  its  affec 
tions  by  surrounding  fellow-crcaturcr 
calling  it  to  duty  by  placing  it  amidi 
various  relations,  awakening  its  %\~ 
pathy  by  sights  of  sorrow  awakenii 
Its  imagination  by  a  world  of  beaul 
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^ad  ^pecuUv  exposing  it  to  suffering, 
fs^nUbip  JLna  tennpuiion,  that  by  resist- 
4ace  il  may  grow  strong,  and  by  seeking 
iMlllifOai  above  it  may  bind  itself  closciy 
10  Ub  Maker.  Thus  he  is  the  Father, 
There  are  those  who  think  that  God,  if 
s  parent,  uvi^t  make  our  enjoyment  his 
He  has  a  higher  end, 
111  and  moral  education. 
tjie  ^ood  human  parent  desires 
,  the  virtue  of  his  child  more 
its  CDJojTtient  God  never  mani- 
\  himself  more  as  our  Father  than  in 
'  ^ipouittiig  to  us  pains,  conllicls,  trials, 
hv  vbich  we  may  rise  to  the  heroism  of 
vtrtu  '>ecome   strong   to   do»    to 

liifc  to  sacrifice  all  things  at 

tlie4.^t  M*    i^lh  and  duty. 

A^n,  in  calling  God  a  Father,  I  un- 
iimimif  liiat  he  exercises  authority  over 
Us  fUidaal  offspring.  Authority  is  the 
cMOltial  actxibute  Ota  father,  A  parent, 
wtmhj  of  that  name,  embodies  and  ex- 
|iOjtj,  both  in  commands  and  actions, 
ikeeirerh  of  duty.     His  highest 

lincCM»ii  I  4  out  in  tlie  minds  of 

Ifeii  ditUlfcQ  ihc  idea  of  right,  and  to 
i^liai  to  them  the  perfection  of  their 
nature.  U  is  too  common  a  notion,  that 
f^od^  45  Father,  must  be  more  disposed 
10  bless  tlian  to  command.  His  com* 
vmds  are  amon^  his  chief  blessings. 
He  ae^'er  speaks  with  more  parental 
Idadness  than  by  that  inward  voice 
wUck  teaches  duty,  and  excites  and 
cieets  to  its  performance.  Nothing  is 
m  HViCt^  »o  inflexible  rn  enjoining  the 
qribl  and  the  good,  as  perfect  love. 
im  can  endure  no  mamJ  stain  in  its 
«li|ect.  Tbe  whole  experience  of  life. 
rntly  caostriied,  is  a  revelation  of 
Ijiod^ft  parental  authority  and  righteous 
ttttfbiitioxiu 

AnsB.  \Vlien  I  call  God  the  Father, 
I  Mioecmtsnd  ihit  He  communicates  htm* 
•dt  Ms  own  spirit,  what  is  most  glorious 
it  kt»  own  nature,  to  his  rational  oiif- 
>pH«g,  —  A  doctrine  almost  overwhelm- 
oif  iiy  tU  grandeur,  bat  yet  true,  and  the 
fwy  tnilh  which  shines  most  clearly 
kmm  the  Christian  Scriptures.  It  be- 
tiy  to  a  parent  to  breathe  into  the 
dA  wliaUixr  is  best  and  loftiest  in  his 
••■  tOQi  :^"^'  ^<*f  this  end  a  good  father 
ledti  cvr  ich  to  the  mind  of  the 

tMkL     Si  It  her  is  God.     He  has 

rreated  us  not  only  to  partake  of  his 
wofks,  bat  to  be  '*  partakers  of  a  divine 
iimiT  i**  not  only  to  receive  his  gifts ^ 


but  to  receive  himself.  As  He  is  a  pure 
spirit*  He  has  an  access  to  the  minds 
of  his  cliildrcn  not  enjoyed  by  human 
parents.  He  pervades,  penetrates  our 
souls.  All  other  beings,  our  nearest 
friends,  are  far  from  us,  foreign  to  us. 
strangers  compared  with  God.  Others 
hold  intercourse  with  us  through  the 
body.  He  is  in  immediate  contact  with 
our  souls.  We  do  not  discern  him  be- 
cause He  is  too  near,  too  inward,  too 
deep  to  be  recognized  by  our  present 
imperfect  consciousness.  And  He  is 
thus  near,  not  only  to  discern*  but  to 
act,  to  influence,  to  give  his  spirit,  to 
communicate  to  us  divinity.  This  is  the 
great  paternal  gilt  of  Ciod.  He  has 
greater  gifts  than  the  world.  He  con- 
fers more  than  the  property  of  tlie  earth 
and  heavens.  The  very  attributes  from 
which  the  earth  and  heavens  sprung, 
these  he  imparts  to  his  rational  offspring. 
Even  his  disinterested*  impartial,  um- 
versal  goodness,  which  diffuses  beauty, 
life,  and  happiness,  —  even  this  excel- 
lence it  is  his  purpose  to  breathe  into  and 
cherish  in  the  human  soul  In  regard 
to  the  spiritual  influence  by  which  God 
brings  the  created  spirit  into  conformity 
CO  his  own,  1  would  that  1  could  speak 
worthily.  It  is  gentle,  that  it  may  not 
interfere  with  our  freedom.  It  sustains, 
mingles  with,  and  moves  all  our  facul- 
ties. It  acts  through  nature,  providence, 
revelation,  society,  and  experience  ;  and 
the  Scriptures,  confirmed  by  reason  and 
the  testimonies  of  the  wisest  and  best 
men,  leach  us  that  it  acts  still  more 
direcdy.  God,  being  immediately  pres* 
ent  to  the  soul,  holds  immediate  com- 
munion with  it,  in  proportion  as  it 
prepares  itself  to  receive  and  to  use 
aright  the  heavenly  inspiration.  He 
opens  the  inward  eye  to  himself,  com- 
municates secret  monitions  of  duty,  re- 
vives and  freshens  our  convictions  of 
truth,  builds  up  our  faith  in  human  im- 
mortality, unseals  the  deep,  unfathomed 
fountains  of  love  within  us,  instils 
strength,  peace,  and  comfort,  and  gives 
victory  over  pain,  sin*  and  death. 

This  influence  of  God,  exerted  on  the 
soul  to  conform  it  to  himself,  to  make 
it  worthy  of  its  divine  parentage,  this  it 
is  which  most  clearly  manifests  what  b 
meant  by  his  being  our  Father.  We 
understand  his  parental  relation  to  us 
only  as  far  as  we  comprehend  this  great 
purpose  and  exercise  o£  \us  \ove»    ^^ 
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must  have  faith  in  the  human  soul  as 
receptive  of  the  Divinity*  as  made  for 
greatness,  for  spiritual  elevation,  for 
Ekeness  to  God,  or  God's  character 
as  a  Father  will  be  to  us  as  an  unre- 
vealed  mystery.  If  we  think,  as  so 
many  seem  to  I  hi  nk.  that  God  has  made 
us  only  for  low  pleasures  and  attain- 
ments, that  our  nature  is  incapable  of 
gndlike  virtues,  that  our  prayers  for  the 
Divine  Spirit  are  unheard,  that  celestial 
influences  do  not  descend  into  the  hu* 
man  soul,  that  God  never  breathes  on  it 
to  lift  it  above  its  present  weakness,  to 
guide  it  to  a  more  perfect  existence,  to 
unite  it  more  intimately  with  himself, 
then  we  know  but  faintly  the  meaning 
of  a  Father  in  heaven.  The  great  rev- 
elation in  Christianity  of  a  Paternal 
Divinity  is  still  to  be  made  to  us, 

I  might  here  pause  in  the  attempt  to 
give  distinct  conceptions  of  the  Father 
whom  we  are  to  worship  \  but  there  are 
two  views  so  suited  to  us,  as  sinful  and 
mortal  beings,  that  I  cannot  pass  thenn 
over  without  brief  notice.  Let  me  add, 
then,  that  in  speaking  of  God  as  the 
Father,  I  understand  that  He  looks  with 
overflowing  compassion  on  such  of  his 
rational  ottspring  as  forsake  him.  as  for- 
sake  the  law  of  duty.  It  is  the  propertv 
of  the  human  parent  to  follow  witfi 
yearnings  of  tenderness  an  erring  child  ; 
and  in  this  he  is  a  faint  type  of  God,  who 
sees  his  lost  sons  "a  great  way  off,*^ 
who  to  recover  his  human  family,  spared 
not  his  beloved  Son,  who  sends  his  re- 
generating spirit  into  the  fallen  soul, 
sends  rebuke,  and  shame,  and  fear,  and 
sorrow,  and  awakens  the  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins  to  a  higher  life  than 
that  which  the  first  birth  conferred. 

I  also  understand,  in  calling  God  the 
Father,  that  He  destines  his  rational, 
moral  creature  to  immortality.  How 
ardently  does  the  human  parent  desire 
to  prolong  the  life  of  his  child  t  And 
how  much  more  must  He  who  gave 
being  to  the  spirit,  with  its  unbounded 
faculties,  desire  its  endless  being  !  God 
is  our  Father,  for  He  has  made  us  to 
bear  the  image  of  his  own  eternity  as 
well  as  of  his  other  attributes.  Other 
things  pass  away,  for  they  fulfil  their 
end  ;  but  the  soul,  which  never  reaches 
its  goal,  whose  development  is  never 
amplcte,  is  never  to  disappear  from  the 
ftiai verse.  God  created  it  to  receive  for 
ever  of  his  fulness*     His  fatherly  love 
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is  not  exhausted  in  what  he  now  be- 
stows. There  is  a  higher  life.  Httnufi 
perfection  is  not  a  dream.  The  bright 
est  visions  of  genius  fade  before  the 
realities  of  excellence  and  happiness 
which  good  men  are  ordained.  In 
higher  life,  the  parental  character 
God  will  break  forth  from  the  cli 
which  now  obscure  it.  His  bright 
age  in  his  children  will  proclaiin  tlii" 
Infinite  Father, 

1  have  thus,  my  friends,  set  bei 
you  the  tine  object  of  Christian  worshi] 
You  are  here  lu  w^orship  God  as 
spiritual  parent,  as  the  Father  of 
spirits,  whose  great  purpose  is 
spiritual  perfection,  your  participati* 
of  a  divine  nature.  1  hold  this  ^'iew 
God  to  be  the  true,  deep  foundation 
Christian  worship.  On  your  recepti< 
of  it  depends  the  worth  of  the  homA] 
to  be  offered  here.  It  is  not  enough 
think  of  God  as  operating  arouna 
without  you,  as  creating  material  woi 
as  the  former  of  your  bodies,  as  oi 
in^  the  revolution  of  seasons  for 
animal  wants.  There  is  even  danger 
regarding  God  exclusively  as  the  aull 
of  the  outward  universe.  1  here  is 
ger,  lest  you  feel  as  if  you  were  O' 
looked  in  this  immensity,  lest  you  shrii 
before  these  mi>^hty  masses  of  matti 
lest  you  see  in  the  unchangeable  laws 
nature  a  stern  order  to  w  hich  the  human 
being  is  a  victim,  and  which  heeds  not 
the  puny  indi>iduat  in  maintaining  the 
general  good  It  is  only  by  reganUng 
God  as  more  than  Creator,  as  your  spim* 
ual  Father,  as  having  made  you  to  par* 
take  of  his  spiritual  attributes,  as  liaving 
given  you  a  spiritual  jx>wer  wonh 
than  the  universe,  it  is  only  by 
his  intimacy  with  the  soul,  his  ^ 
concern  for" it,  his  perpetual  inHtienc* 
it,  it  is  only  by  these  views  that  won " 
rises  into  filial  confidence,  hope,  Joy, 
rapture,  and  puts  forth  a  truly  ennobling 
powder.  Worship  has  too  often  been  ab- 
ject, —  the  offering  of  fear  or  selfishness. 
Gods  greatness,  though  a  pledge  of 
greatness  to  his  diildren,  and  his  om* 
nipotence,  though  an  assurance  to  u* 
of  mighty  f>ower  in  our  conflict  with 
evil,  have  generated  self- contempt  and 
discouraged  access  to  him.  My  friends, 
come  hither  to  w^orship  God  as  your 
spiritual  Father,  No  other  view  can 
so  touch  and  penetrate  the  soul,  can 
place  it  so  near  its  Maker,  can  open 
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^^^^ve  a  >u*.ii  vast  prospects,  can 
^^^^ftea  such  transports  of  praise  and 
^^^^HttdCy  can  buw  the  soul  in  «%uch 
^^^^^^^■k.  sorrow  for  sin,  can  so  fortify 
H^PjBHPOic  conHict  against  evtl  Ought 
•t  ant  to  rejoice  that  this  house  is  reared 
I  for  th:  worship  of  the  spintnal  Father? 
T:  ition  which   I    have   given 

oad-  id  of  the  parental  relation 

flf  Gi,td  lu  ihe  human  race*  Is  one  in 
v%lcH  I  like  the  deepest  interest.  I 
l»Tc  sever,  as  I  proceeded,  that 

ver\  objections   would  spring 

minds  of  some  who  liear  me. 
re  not  a  few  who  are  sceptical 
A%  to  whatever  supposes  a  higher  con- 
diikm  of  hum  in  nature  than  they  now 
^k-^*,,^        n,.^u^p5   some    here,    could 
I  saVt  "  We  do  not  see 
.-,    >i    Ll.ii    fatherly  interest  of 
lan  of  which  you  Imve  spoken. 
t  see  in   mm  the  si^s  of  a 
Ba&ig  so  beloved,  so  educated,  as  \*ou 
kiff  supposed.     His  weakness,  suSer- 
c^,  ana  sins  arc  surely  no  proofs  of 
lit  baring  been  created  to  receive  God's 
mil,  to  partake  of  the  divinity.'^     On 
iBf  p^?nf  I   Kavne  much   to  say,  but  my 
«o»T*  Kie  limited  to  a  few  worJs, 

I  rt  ;'ie  love  of  an  Infinite  Fa- 

cted  often  to  work  in 
he  comprehension  of 
An  immortal  being 
I  lot  of  course  compre- 
«c  I  It  H  esses  of  his  education, 
which  look  forward    to  ages 
t   t\.r  ti^e  imiginaiion  to  ex- 
Blore.     1  f  I,  that  notwtthstand- 

wig    t?^*"  s    which    hangs   over 

account  of  the  greatness 
-'    we  can   yet   see   bright 
_  of   the  parental  concern    of 

God.  and  see  them  in  the  very  circum- 
cCaaees  which  at  first  create  doubt. 
BeufY^e  w?  suffer,  tt  ought  not  to  be 
Mrr  «s  not  a  Father.     Suf- 

fairi  _  lire,  seem  to  be  neces- 

ttrj  .    in    the   education    of    a 

•or  It   is   fit    that    a    being 

wb&^c  n,i]'^»mess  and  dignity  are  to  be 
hand  In  vr^ijorous  action  and  in  forming 
yai.^u'  'V^  .  :|c|  \y^  j-^^cn  ^^^1^  undcvel- 
opeti  es,    and    be   l>orn    into  a 

warLi  ,.,  ...i.igled  difiiculties  and  aids. 
Wr  do  sec  that  energy  nf  thought,  will, 
iffectTin  virtue,  the  energy*  which  is 
o«r  T\d  joy»  often  springs  from 

t trial  in  see*   too,  that  it  is  well 
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begin  in  imperfection,  because  men  in 
this  way  become  to  each  other  means 
of  discipline,  because  joint  sufferings 
and  the  necessity  of  joint  efforts  awaken 
both  the  affections  and  the  faculties, 
because  occasion  and  incitement  are 
thus  given  to  generous  sacrifices,  to 
heroic  struggles,  to  the  most  beautiful 
and  stirring  manifestations  of  philan- 
thropy,  patriotism,  and  devotion.  Were 
I  called  on  lo  prove  God's  spiritual 
parental  interest  in  us,  I  would  point 
to  the  trials,  temptations,  evils  of  life; 
for  to  these  we  owe  the  character  of 
Christ,  we  owe  the  apostle  and  martyr, 
we  owe  the  moral  force  and  deep  sym- 
pathy of  pri\^te  and  domestic  life,  we 
owe  the  devolopment  of  what  is  divine 
in  human  nature.  Tnily  cVod  is  our  Fa- 
ther, and  as  such  to  l)c  worshipped. 

Having  thus  set  forth  very  imper- 
fectly, but  from  a  full  heart,  the  excel- 
lence of  the  homage  which  is  here  to 
be  rendered  to  God  in  his  parental 
character,  I  aught  now  to  proceed,  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  of  this  discourse,  to 
show  that  we  should  enter  this  house 
with  joy,  because  it  is  set  apart  to  the 
worship  of  Gwl  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
to  an  inward  not  outward  worship.  In 
disciissing  this  topic,  I  might  enlarge 
on  the  vast  and  beneficent  revolution 
which  Jesus  Christ  wrought  in  religion 
by  teaching  that  God  is  a  spirit,  and  to 
be  spiritually  adored.  I  might  show 
how  much  he  wrought  for  human  ele- 
vation and  happiness  when,  in  pronounc- 
ing the  text,  he  shook  the  ancient 
temples  to  their  foundations,  quenched 
the  fire  on  the  heathen  and  Jewish  al- 
tars wrested  the  instruments  of  sacrifice 
from  the  hand  of  the  priest,  abolished 
sanctity  of  place,  and  consecrated  the 
human  soul  as  the  true  house  of  God. 
But  the  nature,  grandeur,  l>enefits  of 
this  spiritual  worship  are  subjects  too 
extensive  for  our  present  consideration. 
Instead  of  discussion,  1  can  onlv  use 
the  words  of  exhortation.  I  can  only  say 
that  you  who  are  to  assemble  in  this 
place  are  peculiarly  bound  to  inward 
worship,  for  to  you  especially  Christi- 
anity is  an  inward  system.  Most  other 
denominations  expect  salvation  more  or 
less  from  what  Jesus  does  abroad,  es- 
pecially from  his  agency  on  the  mind 
of  Goci  You  expect  it  from  what  he 
does  within  your  own  minds.  His  great 
g}oTy,  accoriling  lo  your  v\rw^,\\«is  \tv 
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his  mflucnce  on  the  human  soul,  in  the 
communication  of  his  spirit  to  his  fol- 
lowers. To  you  salvation,  heaven,  and 
hell  have  their  seat  in  the  souL  To  you 
Christianity  is  wholly  a  spiritual  sys- 
tem. Come»  then,  to  this  place  to 
worship  with  the  soul,  to  elevate  the 
spirit  to  t^ocL  Let  not  this  house  be 
desecrated  by  a  religion  of  show.  Let 
it  not  degenerate  into  a  place  of  forms. 
Let  not  your  pews  be  occupied  by  life- 
less machines.  Do  not  come  here  to 
take  part  in  lethargic  repetitions  of 
sacred  words.  Do  not  come  from  a 
cold  sense  of  duty,  to  quiet  conscience 
with  the  thought  of  having  paid  a  debt 
to  God.  Do  not  come  to  perform  a 
present  task  to  insure  a  future  heaven. 
Come  to  find  heaven  now,  to  anticipate 
the  happiness  of  that  belter  world  by 
breatliing  its  spirit,  to  bind  your  souls 
indi^solubiy  to  your  Maker.  Come  to 
worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;  that  is» 
intelhgently.  rationallv,  witli  clear  judg- 
ment*  wilh  just  and  honorable  con- 
ceptions of  the  Infinite  Father,  net 
prostrating  your  limlerstandings,  not  re- 
nouncing the  divine  gift  of  reason,  but 
offering  an  enlightened  homao;e,  such 
as  is  due  to  the  Fountain  of  intelli- 
gence and  truth.  Come  to  worship  with 
the  heart  a^  well  as  intellect,  with  life, 
fervi^or,  zeal.  Sleep  over  your  business* 
if  you  will,  but  not  over  your  religiom 
Come  to  worship  with  strong  convic- 
tion, with  living  faith  in  a  higher  pres-  | 
encc  than  meets  the  eye,  with  a  feeling 
of  God's  presence  not  only  around  you,  | 
but  in  the  deptlis  of  your  souls.  Come  j 
to  worship  with  a  filiai  spirit,  not  with  | 
fear,  dread,  and  gloom;  not  with  sepul- 
chral tones  and  desponding  looks,  but 
with  humble,  cheerful,  l^oundless  trust, 
with  overflowing  gratitude,  with  a  love 
willing  and  earnest  to  do  and  to  suffer 
whatever  may  approve  your  devotion  to 
God.  Come  to  worship  him  wilh  what 
He  most  delights  in,  with  aspiration  for 
spiritual  light  and  life  ;  come  to  cherish 
and  express  desires  for  virtue,  for  pu- 
rity, for  power  over  temptation,  stronger 
.-md  more  insatiable  than  spring  up  in 
your  most  eager  pursuits  of  business 
or  pleasure ;  and  welcome  joyfully  every 
holy  impulse,  every  accession  of  strengtfi 
to  virtuous  purpose,  to  the  love  of  God 
and  man.  In  a  word,  come  to  offer  a 
refined,  generous  worship,  to  offer  a 
tribute  worthy  of  him  who  is  the  per- 
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fection  of  truth,  goodness,  beauty,  and 
blessedness.     Adore  him  with  the  calm 
est  reason   and    the   profound  est   Jovi 
and  strive    to  conform  yotirselvcft 
what  you  adore. 

1  have  now,  my  friends,  set  before 
the  worship   to  which   this  building 
set  apart,  and  which,  from  its  ratiovial, 
filial  pure,  and  ennobling  character,  rea- 
ders this  solemnity  a  season  for  thanf 
fulness  and  joy.     1  should  not,  ho  we 
be  just  to  this'  occasion,  or  to  the  ^ 
purpose  of  this  house,  if  I  were  tusti 
here.     My  remarks  have  hitherto  bei 
confined  to  the  worship  which  is  to 
offered  within  these  walls,  to  the 
ence  to  be  exerted  on  you  when 
bled  here.     But  has  this  house  no 
end  than  to  give  an   impulse   to  y< 
minds  for  the  very  few  hours  which 
are  to  spend  beneath  its  roof  ?     Tl 
we  have  little  reason  to  enter  it  wil 
joy.     The  great  end  for  which  you  are 
to  worship  here  is,  that  you  mav  wor- 
ship everywhere.     You  arc  to  feefi^od' 
presence  here,  that  it  maybe  felt  whe; 
ever  you  go,  and  whatever  you  do.     Tl 
very  idea  of  spiritual  homage  is,  that 
takes  possession  of  the  soul,  and  be^ 
comes  a  part  of  our  very  being.     The 
great  design  of  this  act  of  dcdicatioo 
that  your  houses,  your  places  of  * 
ness,  may  be  consecrated  to  God, 
topic  of  omnipresent  worship  I  cannot 
expand.     One    view  of   it,    however, 
must  not  omit.     From  the  peculiar  ch; 
acter  of  the  worship  to  which  this  hou: 
is   consecrated,  you   Icani  the  Jtind  i 
worship  which  you  should  carry  from 
into  your  common  lives.     It  is  not  ui 
common  for  the  Christian  teacher  to 
to  his    congregation,    that^   when    th< 
leave  the  cnurch,  they  go  forth  into 
nobler  temple  than  one  made  with  han(' 
into  the  temple  of  the  creation,  and  thi 
they  must  go  forth  to  worship  (iod  ti 
his  works.     The  views  given  of  the  true 
worship  in  this  discourse  will  I    ■  '  --^    tq 
a  somewhat  different  style  of  t 
I  will,  indeed,  sa;^'  to  you,  go  \ 
house  to  adore  God  as  He  is  reveal^ 
in  the  boundless  universe.     This  is  oi 
end  of  your  worship  here.     But  I  woul 
add,  that  a  higher  end  is,  that  you  shoi 
go  forth  to  worship  him  as  He  is 
vealed   in   his   rational   and   moral 
spring,  and  to  worship  him  by  fulfilUi 
as   you   have   power,  his    purposes 
regard  to  these.     My  great  aim  io  ihb 
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liAS  been  to  show  that  God  is 
be  adored  here  as  the  Father  of 
fUioiial  and  moral  being^s.  of  yourselves 
sad  an  mankim! ;  and  such  a  worship 
iCTd<^  ntr. .  fiv  .irsd  is  designed  to  lead 
tti.  r^  ncc,  to  recognize  God 

ill  c»  I  r  ^   to  see  in  men  his 

dlUcimi,  to  respect  and  serve  them  for 
B  tiirir  ^chlt!o^?i^ip  to  the  Divinity,  to  see 
^Bb  them  ^  of  greatness  amidst 

^^^  tbetr  I  on,  and  to  love  them 

^Krifh  more  :b^i  earthly  love.     We  must 
Vttidt  look  roimd  on  the  universe  with  awe 
r      and  Ofi  man  with  scorn :  for  man.  who 
can  cofuprehend    the   universe  and  its 
Um%^   "is    greater   than   the    universe* 
wbldb  cannot  comprehend  itself.'*     God 
dv^t  \n  e\-erv  human  being  more  inti- 
mately  than    in  the   outwani   creation. 
TTie  voice  of  God  comes  to  us  in  the 
ocean,  the  thunder  the  whirlwind ;  but 
bfir  mtich  more  of  God  is  there  in  his 
mward  voice,  in  tlie  intuitions  of  reason, 
in  the   rehnkes  of   conscience,   in   the 
wtepers  of  the  Holy  Spirit !     1  would 
lasm  TOtt  see  Cfod  tn  the  av\'ful  moun> 
and  the  tranquil  valley ;  but  more, 
more,  tti  the  clear  judgment,  the 
aMWal  en  disinterested  purpose. 

t&e  |liau^  .',  the  immortal  hope 

if  a  good  man.  Go  from  this  house  to 
vornffi  God  by  reverencing  the  human 
tool  as  his  chosen  sanctuary.  Revere 
il  in  yewjrsclvcs.  revere  it  in  others,  and 
bfaor  to  carr^'  it  forward  to  perfection. 
Worship  God  within  these  walls,  as 
■Ii»«rsa0yt  impartially  good  to  his  hu- 
mm  nApring ;  and  go  forth  to  breathe 
ihc  tame  spirit  Go  forth  to  respect  the 
nights,  and  seek  the  true,  enduring  wel- 
fve  ol  all  within  your  influence.  Carry 
with  you  the  conviction  that  to  trample 
INI  a' human  being,  of  whatever  color, 
xSa^  rank«  condition,  is  to  trample  on 
GoiTs  child  ;  that  to  degrade  or  corrupt 
i  maa,  is  to  deface  a  holier  temple  than 
lay  OKlterial  sanctuary.  Mercy,  love  is 
man  acceptable  worship  to  God  than  all 
tKriftccs  or  outward  offerings.  The 
■est  eelestial  worship  ever  paid  on  earth 
wti  rendered  by  Christ,  when  he  ap- 
proacKed  man,  and  the  most  sinful  man, 
aa  a  diild  of  God,  when  he  toiled  and 
lied  to  awaken  what  was  divine  in  the 
koBum  soul,  to  regenerate  a  fallen  world. 
Bt  such  the  worship  which  you  shall 
carr?  from  this  place.  Go  forth  to  do 
jgotA  with  every  power  which  God  be- 
to  make  every  place  you  enter 


happier  by  your  presence^  to  espouse  all 
human  interests,  to  throw  your  whole 
weight  into  the  scale  of  human  freedom 
and  improvement,  to  withstand  all  wrong, 
to  uphold  all  right,  and  especially  to  give 
light,  life,  strength  to  the  immortal  souL 
He  who  rears  up  one  child  in  Christian 
virtue,  or  recovers  one  fellow-creature  to 
God,  build-s  a  temple  more  precious  than 
Solomon's  or  St.  Peter's,  more  enduring 
than  earth  or  heaven. 

1  have  now  finished  the  general  dis- 
cussion which  this  occasion  seemed  to 
me  to  require,  and  \  trust  that  a  few 
remarks  of  a  personal  and  local  char- 
acter will  be  received  with  indulgence. 
It  is  with  no  common  emotion  that  1  take 
part  in  the  present  solemnity.  I  stand 
now  to  teach  where,  in  my  childhood  and 
youth.  I  was  a  learner.  The  generation 
which  I  then  knew  has  almost  wholly 
disappeared.  The  venerable  man,  whose 
trembling  voice  1  then  heard  in  this 
place,  has  long  since  gone  to  his  reward. 
My  earliest  friends,  who  watched  over 
my  childhood  and  led  me  by  the  hand  to 
this  spot,  have  been  taken.  Still  my 
emotions  are  not  sad,  1  rejoice ;  for 
whilst  1  see  melancholy  chan^jes  around 
me,  and,  still  more,  feel  that  time,  which 
has  bowed  other  frames,  has  touched 
my  own,  I  see  that  the  work  of  human 
improvement  has  gone  on,  I  see  that 
clearer  and  brighter  truths  than  were 
opened  on  my  own  youthful  mind  are  to 
be  imparted  to  succeeding  generations. 
Herein  1  do  and  will  rejoice. 

On  looking  back  to  my  early  years,  I 
can  distinctly  recollect  unhappv  influ* 
ences  exerted  on  my  mind  by  ttie  gen- 
eral tone  of  religion  in  this  town.  1  can 
recollect,  too,  a  corruption  of  morals 
among  those  of  my  own  age,  which  made 
boyhood  a  critical,  perilous  season.  Still 
1  must  bless  God  for  the  place  of  my 
nativity;  for,  as  my  mind  unfolded,  1 
became  more  and  more  alive  to  the  beau* 
tifid  scenery  which  now  attracts  stran- 
gers to  our  island.  My  first  liberty  was 
used  in  roaming  over  the  neighboring 
fields  and  shores  ;  and,  amid  this  glo- 
rious nature,  that  love  of  liberty  sprang 
up  which  has  gained  strengtn  within 
me  to  this  hour.  I  earlv  received  im- 
pressions of  the  great  ancl  the  beautiful, 
which  r  believe  have  had  no  small  influ- 
ence in  determining  my  modes  of  thought 
and  habits  of  life.  In  this  town  I  pur- 
sued for  a  time  my  studies  ol  iVieoXo^- 
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J  had  no  professor  or  teacher  to  guide 
DC ;  but  I  had  two  noble  places  of 
itudy.  One  was  yonder  beautilul  edi- 
fice^ now  so  frequented  and  so  useful 
as  a  public  library*  then  so  deserted 
that  1  spent  day  after  day,  and  some- 
times week  after  week,  amidst  its  dusty 
volumes,  iVithout  interruptron  from  a 
single  visitor.  The  other  place  was 
yonder  beach,  the  roar  of  which  has  so 
often  mingled  with  the  worship  of  tJiis 
place,  my  daily  resort,  dear  to  me  in 
the  sunshine,  stiil  more  attractive  in  the 
storm.  Seldom  do  I  visil  it  now  with- 
out thinking  of  the  work  which  there, 
in  the  sight  of  that  beauty,  in  the  sound 
of  those  waves,  was  carried  on  in  my 
souL  No  spot  on  earth  has  helped  to 
form  me  so  much  as  that  beach.  There 
I  lifted  up  my  voice  in  praise  amidst 
the  tempest.  There,  softened  by  beauty, 
1  poured  out  my  thanksgiving  and  con- 
trite confessions.  There*  in  reverential 
sympathy  with  the  mighty  power  around 
me,  I  became  conscious  of  power  within. 
There  strugglingj  thoughts  and  emotions 
broke  forth,  as  if  moved  to  utterance  by 
nalure*s  eloquence  of  the  winds  and 
#  waves.  There  began  a  happiness  sur- 
ssing  all  worldly  pleasures,  all  gifts  of 
ortune, — tJie  happiness  of  communing 
with  the  works  of  God.  Pardon  me  this 
reference  to  myself.  1  believe  that  the 
worship  of  which  I  have  this  day  spoken 
was  aided  in  my  own  soul  by  the  scenes 
in  which  my  early  life  was  passed. 
Amidst  these  scene-s,  and  in  speaking 
of  this  worship,  allow  me  to  thank  God 
that  this  beautiful  island  was  the  place 
of  my  birth. 

Leaving  what  is  merely  personal,  I 
would  express  my  joy,  and  it  is  most 
sincere,  in  the  dedication  of  this  house, 
regarded  as  a  proof  and  a  means  of  the 
diffusion  of  Christian  truth.  Some,  per- 
haps, may  think  that  this  joy  is  not  a 
little  heightened  by  seeing  a  church  set 
apart  to  the  particular  sect  to  which  I 
am  said  to  belong.  But  I  trust  that 
what  you  have  this  day  heard  will  satisfy 
most,  if  not  all  who  hear  that  it  is  not  a 
sectarian  exultation  to  which  J  am  giv- 
ing utterance.  I  indeed  take  pleasure 
in  thinking  that  the  particular  views 
which  I  have  adopted  of  the  disputed 
doctrines  of  religion  will  here  be  made 
known  :  but  1  rejoice  much  more  in 
thinking  that  this  house  is  pled^d  to 
ao  peculiar  doctrines^   that    it    is    not 


erected  to  bind  my  own  on 
opinions  on  this  or  on  future  time 
it  is  consecrated  lo  free  investig 
religious  truth,  to  religious  progress,  to 
the  right  of  private  judgment »  to  Prot- 
estant and  Christian  liberty.  Mo»t 
earnestly  do  I  pray  that  a  purer  ihc;^ 
ology,  that  diviner  illuminations,  that4~ 
truer  worship  than  can  now  he  found 
our  own  or  in  any  sect,  may  be  the  gU 
of  this  house.  We  who  now  consecr 
it  to  God  believe  in  human  pro_^ 
We  do  not  sav  to  the  spirit  of  Tmll 
•*  Thus  far,  and  no  farther.'*  Wc  rep 
bate  the  exclusive,  tyrannical  spirit  of 
the  churches  of  this  age,  ul^irV,  f^e 
nounce  as  an  enemy  to  C" 
whoever  in  the  use  of  his  i 
liberty,  and  in  the  inlerfr 
God's  word  for  himself,  may  < 
the  traditions  and  creeds  whichi 
been  received  from  fallible  forcfa 
We  rear  these  walls  not  to  a  scclTl 
to  religious,  moral,  intellectual,  froli 
ant,  Christian  hberty. 

1  rejoice  that  this  temple  of  liberty  { 
opened  on  this  spot.     1   feel   that  th' 
town  has  a  right  to  an  establishment 
which  conscientious  Christiar     

Suire  and  speak  without  drc 
lundcrs  of  excommunicaticr 
Protestantism  will  not  be  disl 
the  usuq^ations  of  the  Komi^!.  ;_..„, v 
This  island,  like  the  State  to  which 
belongs,  was  originally  settled  bv  n^ 
who  came  hither  for  libcrtv  oi  cc 
science,  and  in  assertion  of  the  right  I 
interpret  for  themselves  the  word 
God.  Religious  freedom  was  tlic  vc 
principle  on  which  this  town  was  foundc 
and  I  rejoice  to  know  that  the  spirit  k 
religious  freedom  has  never  wante 
champions  here,  I  have  recently  read 
a  very  valuable  discourse,  which  w| 
delivered  in  this  town  about  a  centu 
ago,  and  just  a  century  alter  the  \ 
of  this  island  to  our  fathers  by  1 
dians.  and  which  breathes  a  libcraH  ^ 
thought  and  feeling,  a  reverence  fori 
rights  of  the  understanding  and  the  < 
science,  very  rare  at  that  time  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  verj'  i^x  lro«n 
being  universal  now.  Its  author,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Cal lender,  was  pastor  i-f  the 
first  Baptist  church  in   this   ]  ej 

oldest  of  our  churches,  and  it 
cated  to  a  descendant  of  the  venerably 
Coddington,  our  first  Governor.      Tli 
spirit  of  religious  liberty  which  pervade 
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Ciib  discourse  has  astonished  as  well  as 
re|oiccd    me,   and  it   should    thrill   the 

^^  hearts  of  this  people.     Let  me  read  a 

^viev  seotenoes :  — 

V    " 


**It  Bost  be  a  mean,  contracted   way  of 
"  '  *  ^  to  coofittc  the  favor  of  Gud,  and 
tbe  piwrr  '  tf  eodlines5,  to  one  set  of  spccu- 


-,  or  any  panicuUr  external 

ip.     How  hard  must  it  be  to 

ill  other  Christians  but  our- 

m^\\  *t   formal,   and    hvpocritical, 

ami  «i<>i  -^        '  '   '      ^  liccaiisic 

dboredu  tm  ouns, 

or  fjkat  *_r  or  less 

HH^t  tkan  to  us  ;  ihaugh  wc  c;umot  deny 

^rr  pTc  the  proper  evidence  of  their  fear- 

iltcir   working  righteousness, 

tove  to  him  l>y  keeping  what 

I  I  i  H^  h^s  commandca  ;  and 

i  11     I       ,   I     '   hrisl  Jesus  purifies 

I-    iM  I    A    1 1>  Uy  love  and  ovet- 

world.  .  It  would  l>c  hard  to  show 

^^  M  conscience,  mutual  forljcar- 

brothcrly  kindness 

V  centre  of  unity  as 

n  external  cercmo- 

tion  to  ambiguous 

is  dearly  convinced 

uiidmmity  in  judgment  and 

A  be  secured   by  penal  law. 

\y  M  cj"i  u:I(  why  the  unity  of  spirit  in  the 

bond*  of  peace  i?*  not  enough  for  Christians 

ti>4in»  ai .'     And  who  can  assign  a  reason 

•hi  they  may  not  love  one  another  though 

abxQnding  in   their  own    several    senses? 

\xid  why,  i£  they  live  in  peace,  the  God  of 

iiivc   and   peace   may   not   be  with   them? 

There  is  no  oih^r  bottom  but  this  to  rest 

opon,  to  leave  others  the  liberty  wc  should 

desire    ourselves,    the    liberty    wherewith 

Chrut  hath  made  them  free.'* 

Such  was  the  liberal  spirit  expressed 

this  town  a  hundred  years   a^o*     I 

it  were  more  conimon  in  our  own 

ABOCher  noble  friend  of  religious  lih- 
tftjr  tlircw  a  lustre  on  this  island  imme- 
tfiteljr  before  the  revolution,  J  mean 
tbe  Rev*  Dr.  Stiles,  pastor  of  the  Second 
Cbnprgal tonal  Church,  and  afterwards 
Frstiideiit  of  Yale  College,  This  coun- 
try hftB  liot^  perhaps,  produced  a  more 
l^med  man.  To  enlarged  acquaintance 
viih  physical  science  he  added  cxten- 
ihfc  researches  into  philology^  history^ 
aeid  ant mui  ties.  Nor  did  hisTndefatiga- 
llle  mirta  suffer  any  opportunity  to  es- 
Gi|V9  hifA  of  addin;;^  to  his  rich  treasures 
if  knowledge.  His  virtues  were  pro- 
pofttODed  to  his  intellectual  acquisition. 
1  fan  wen  remember  how  his  name  was 


cherished  among  his  parishioners  after 
years  of  separation.  Mis  visit  to  thi» 
place  was  to  many  a  festival  When 
little  more  than  a  child,  1  was  present 
at  some  of  his  private  meelinj^s  with  the 
more  religious  part  of  bis  former  con- 
gregation;  and  I  recollect  bow  I  was 
moved  by  the  tears  and  expressive  looks 
with  which  his  affectionate  exhortations 
were  received.  In  his  faitli  be  was 
what  was  called  a  moderate  Calvinist; 
but  bis  heart  was  of  no  sect.  He  car- 
ried into  bis  religion  the  spirit  of  liberty 
which  then  stirred  the  whole  country. 
Intolerance,  church  tyranny  in  all  its 
forms  he  abhorred.  He  respected  the 
right  of  private  judgment  where  others 
would  have  thought  themselves  author- 
ized to  restrain  it,  A  young  man,  to 
whom  be  had  been  as  a  father,  one  day 
communicated  to  bim  doubts  concerning 
the  Trinity.  He  expressed  his  sorrow ; 
but  mildly,  and  with  utidiminished  affec- 
tion, told  him  to  go  to  the  Scriptures, 
and  to  seek  bis  faith  there,  and  only 
there.  His  fricnflships  were  confined 
to  no  parties.  He  desired  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  the  divided  church  of  Christ, 
not  by  a  common  creed,  but  by  the  spirit 
of  love.  He  wished  to  break  every  yoke, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  from  men';?  necks. 
To  the  infiucnce  of  this  distinguished 
man  in  the  circle  in  which  I  was  brought 
up,  I  may  owe  in  part  the  indignation 
which  I  feel  towards  every  invasion  of 
human  rights.  In  my  earliest  years,  I 
regarded  no  human  being  with  equal 
reverence.  I  have  his  form  before  mc 
at  this  moment  almost  as  distinctly  as  if 
I  had  seen  Iiim  yesterday,  so  strong  is 
the  impression  made  on  the  child  through 
the  moral  affections. 

Let  me  add  one  more  example  of  the 
spirit  of  religious  freedom  on  this  island. 
You  may  be  surprised,  perbaj)s,  when 
you  hear  me  name  in  this  connection 
the  venerable  man  who  once  ministered 
in  this  place,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins. 
His  name  i.s,  indeed,  associated  with  a 
stern  and  appalling  theolog)%  and  it  is 
true  that  be  wanted  toleration  towards 
those  who  rejected  his  views.  Still,  in 
forming  his  religious  opinions,  he  was 
superior  to  human  authority  ;  he  broke 
away  from  human  creeds  :  he  interpret- 
ed Clod's  word  for  himself  ;  he  revered 
reason,  the  oracle  of  God  within  him. 
His  system,  however  fearful,  was  yet 
buiJt  on  a  generous  iouT\d^\Aoiv,     Wt 
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mamtained  that  al!  lioHncss,  all  moral 
excellence,  consists  in  benevolence,  or 
disinterested  devotion  to  the  greatest 
good  ;  that  this  is  the  character  of  God  ; 
that  love  is  the  only  principle  of  the 
divine  administralion.  He  taught  that 
sin  was  introduced  into  the  creation, 
and  is  to  be  everlastingly  punished,  be- 
cause evil  is  necessary  to  the  hig^hest 
good.  To  this  government*  in  which 
the  individual  is  surrendered  to  the 
well-being  of  the  whole*  he  required 
entire  ami  cheerful  submission.  Other 
Calvinists  were  willing  that  their  neigh- 
bors should  be  predestined  to  everlast- 
ing misery  for  the  glor)'  of  God.  This 
noble-minded  man  demanded  a  more 
generous  and  impartial  virtue,  and  main- 
tained that  we  should  consent  to  our  own 
perdition,  should  be  wiUing  ourselves 
to  be  condemned,  if  the  greatest  good 
of  the  universe  and  the  manifestation 
of  the  divine  perfections  should  so  re- 
quire. True  virtue,  as  he  taught,  was 
an  entire  surrender  of  personal  interest 
to  the  benevolent  purposes  of  God. 
Self-love  he  spared  in  none  of  its  move- 
ments. He  called  us  to  seek  our  own 
happiness  as  well  as  that  of  others  in  a 
spirit  of  impartial  benevolence  ;  to  do 
good  to  ourselves,  not  from  self -prefer- 
ence, not  from  the  impulse  of  personal 
desires,  but  in  obedience  to  that  sub- 
lime law  which  requires  us  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  each  and  all  within  our 
influence.  I  need  not  be  ashamed  to 
confess  the  deep  impression  which  this 
system  made  on  my  youthful  mind.  1 
am  grateful  to  this  stem  teacher  for 
turning  my  thoughts  and  heart  to  the 
claims  and  majesty  of  impartial  univer- 
sal benevolence.  From  such  a  man.  a 
tame  acquiescence  in  the  established 
theolog)' was  not  to  be  cjcpected.  He 
indeed  accepted  the  doctrine  of  predes- 
linatton  in  its  severest  form  ;  but  in  so 
doing,  he  imagined  himself  a  disciple  of 
reason  as  well  as  of  revelation,  He  b€- 
lie%*ed  this  doctrine  to  be  sustained  by 
profound  metaphysical  argumentation, 
and  to  rest  on  the  only  sound  philoso- 
phy of  the  human  mind,  so  that  in  re- 
ceiving it  he  did  not  abandon  the  ground 
of  reason.  In  accordance  with  his  free 
spirit  of  incjuir\',  we  find  him  making 
not  a  few  important  modrfications  of 
Calvinism.  The  doctrine  that  we  are 
liable  to  punishment  for  the  sin  of  our 
iirst  parent  he  wholly  rejected ;  and,  not 
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satisfied  with  denying  the  itnputaUon  o£^ 

Adam's  guilt  to  his  posterity,  he  %\ 
verted  what  the  old  theology  had 
forth  as  the  only  foundation  of  di 
acceptance,  namely,  the  imputation 
Christ's  righteousness  or  merits  to  the 
believer.  The  doctrine  that  Christ  died 
for  the  elect  only,  found  no  mercy 
his  hands.  He  taught  that  Christ  si 
fered  equally  for  aU  mankind  ITic 
system  of  Dr.  Hopkins  was  indeed  an 
effort  of  reason  to  reconcile  Calvinisi 
with  its  essential  truths.  According] 
his  disciples  were  sometimes  calle< 
and  willingly  called.  Rational  CaHnnista^ 
The  impression  which  he  made  was 
much  greater  than  is  now  supposed. 
The  churches  of  New  England  receiv 
a  decided  impression  from  his  views 
and  though  his  name,  once  given  to 
folio  we  rs^  is  no  longer  borne,  his  infli»^^ 
ence  is  still  felt  Ifhe  conflict  now  _ 
ing  on  in  our  country,  for  the  piupose 
of  mitigating  the  harsh  features  of  Cal- 
vinism.  is  a  sta2:e  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  to  wnich  he  more  than  any 
man  gave  impulse.  /  can  certainly  bear 
witness  to  the  spirit  of  progress  and 
free  inquiry  which  possessed  him.  In 
my  youth,  1  preached  in  this  house  at 
the  request  of  the  venerable  old  man. 
As  soon  as  the  services  were  dosed, 
he  turned  to  me  with  an  animated* 
benignant  smile,  and,  using  a  quaint- 
ness  of  expression  which  1  need  not  re- 
peat, said  to  me  that  theology  was  stif 
imperfect,  and  that  he  hopecl  I  sbouf 
live  to  carry  it  towards  perfcctioi 
Rare  and  most  honorable  liberalit)'^ 
the  leatlcr  of  a  sect  I  He  wanted  not  to 
secure  a  follower,  but  to  impel  a  young 
mind  to  higher  truth.  1  feel  that  abf 
ity  has  not  been  given  me  to  accom 
this  generous  hope  *,  but  such  qi 
ing  language  from  such  lips  th< 
couid  not  give  strength,  might 
desire,  and  ele\^te  exertion* 

Thus  the  spirit  of  religious  freedom 
has  not  been  wanting  to  this  islanil 
May  this  spirit,  unawed  by  human  re- 
proach, unfettered  by  human  creedi^ 
availing  itself  gratefuuy  of  human  aidi, 
and.  above  all,  looking  reverently 
(jod  for  light,  dwell  in  the  beans 
those  who  are  to  minister,  and  of 
who  shall  worship,  within  these  wadls 
May  this  spirit  spread  far  and  wide, 
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the  Christian  world  from  the 
of  Catholic  and  Protestant 
libOHy,  from  uncharitabJeness,  in- 
tolrrajKre,  persecution,  and  every  yoke 
wiich  has  crushed  the  human  soul  I 

I  ftave  done  w^ith  the  personal  and 
tbt  local.  In  conclusion,  let  me  re- 
fwt  for  one  moment  to  the  great  topic 
of  tbU  discourse.  My  friends,  the  spir- 
ttalworsHipof  which   I  have  this  day 

is  something  reaL  There  is  a 
In  the  spirit,  —  a  worship  very 
Cmm  standing:  in  the  church, 
or  Miee5xig  io  the  closet, —  a  worship 
MiicbcmnnWt  be  confined  to  set  phrases, 
aid    .  the  clothing  of   outward 

ionEi  of  the  soul  for  its  Crea- 

tor, i  voice,  which  our  nearest 

ai^l  >t  hear,  but  which  pierces 

ilv  %k)c>^.  I  o  the  culture  of  this  spirit- 
nl  worship  we  dedicate  this  house. 
Mf  ^fids,  rest  not  in  offering  tjreath, 
faiflioviDg  the  Hp«,  in  bendinjj  the  knee 
to  jpPttT  Creator.  There  is  another, 
I  Mirer,  a  happier  intercourse  with 
Ittsvta,  a  vomhtp  of  love,  sometimes 
too  foil  and  deep  for  utterance,  a  union 
•I  Bind  with  him  closer  tlian  earthly 
MoKUhipis.  This  is  the  worship  to 
vMck  Clirist  calls.  Christ  came  not  to 
bidid  diurch^'s.  not  to  rear  cathedrals 
villi  Oochic  arches  or  swellinj^  domes, 
Imi  U»  dedicate  tiie  haman  soul  to  God. 
Wina  God  "lx)ws  the  heavens  and 
cones  down,'*  it  is  not  that  He  may 
fidlc  up  hi*  abr>de  beneath  the  vault  of 
t  vctfOpolitan  temple  ;  it  ts  not  that 
He  \%  (urawn  by  majestic  spires  or  by 
c]iiQr!'  '-.*  f'^'^j^riince,  but  that  He  may 
ffsi!  !  in  the  humble,  obedient 

dbiiiL^..  .  ioul  Thi;i  house  is  to 
Wttldcf  away.  Temples  hewn  from  the 
mdk  will  crumble  to  dust,  or  melt  in  the 
l»C  fire.  But  the  inward  temple  will 
aft  outward  change.  When 
antl  oceans  and  suns  shall  have 

to  praise  God,  the  human  soul 
«IB  praise  him.  It  will  receive  more 
ad  wm^e  divine  inspirations  of  truth 
iod  "I  tl   fill   with   its   benevolent 

wkt-  ^  and  wider  spheres  ;  and 

wfli  ac'.^>m;i(ish  its  destiny  by  a  progress 
towuds  God  as  unlimited,  as  mysteri- 
^m,  at  enduring  as  eternity. 


BloTS  A.  —  f  have  not  quoted  the 
tmes  pcecedini^  those  which  I  have 
rttncfed  from  the  Kpistle  to  the  Philip- 
laaM,  which  are  often  adduced  in  proof 


of  Christ's  supreme  divinity,  because  it 
is  acknowledged  by  learnea  men  of  all 
denominations  that  our  translation  of 
the  most  important  clause  is  incorrect, 
and  a  critical  discussion  of  the  subject 
would  have  been  out  of  place.  I  think, 
however,  that  no  man,  unacquainted 
with  the  common  theories,  can  read  any 
translation  and  escape  the  impression 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  derived,  depen- 
dent, subordinate  being,  and  a  distinct 
bcin;?  from  the  Father  How  plain  is  it 
that  m  this  passage  Paul  intends  by  the 
terms  **Gocr'  and  "the  Father,'*  not 
Jesus  Christ  hut  another  being !  How 
plain  is  it  that,  in  the  passage  chosen  as 
the  text  for  this  discourse,  our  Saviour 
intended  bv  these  terms  not  himself  but 
another  being  !  What  other  idea  could 
his  hearers  receive  ?  What  decisive 
proofs  are  furnished  by  his  constant 
liabit  of  speaking  of  ''  the  Father  **  and 
of  '*  God  "  as  another  being,  and  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself  from  Him  ! 

NoTK  B.  —  I  understand  that  the  inter 
est  expressed  by  me  in  the  character  of 
Dr  Hopkins  has  surprised  some  of  my 
townsmen  of  Newport,  who  knew  him 
only  by  report,  or  who  saw  him  in  their 
youth.  I  do  not  wonder  at  this.  He 
lived  almost  wholly  in  his  study,  and, 
like  very  retired  men,  was  the  object  of 
little  sympathy.  His  appearance  was 
that  of^a  man  who  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  world.  I  can  well  recollect  the 
impression  which  he  made  on  me  when 
a  boy,  as  he  rode  on  horseback  in  a 
plaicl  gown  fastened  by  a  girdle  round 
his  waist,  and  with  a  study  cap  on  his 
head  instead  of  his  wig.  His  delivery 
in  tlie  pulpit  was  the  worst  1  ever  met 
with.  Such  tones  never  came  from  any 
human  voice  within  my  hearing.  He 
was  the  very  ideal  of  bad  delivery. 
Then  I  must  say  the  matter  wsl^  often 
as  uninviting  as  the  manner.  Dr.  Hop- 
kins was  distinguished  by  nothing  more 
than  by  faithfulness  to' his  principles. 
He  carried  them  out  to  their  full  extent 
Believing,  as  he  did,  in  total  depravity, 
believing  that  there  was  nothing  good 
or  generous  in  human  nature  to  which 
he  could  make  an  appeal,  believing  that 
he  could  benefit  men  only  by  setting 
before  them  their  utterly  lost  and  help- 
less condition,  he  came  to  the  point 
without  any  circumlocution,  and  dealt 
out  terrors  with  an  unsparing  liberality. 
Add  to  all  this,  that  Wa  laatmcta  \\2A.  «l 
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bluntness,  partly  natural,  partly  tlie  re- 
sult of  long   seclusion  in  the  country, 
JfWe   cannot   wonder   that   such  a   man 
Ifthould  be  set  down  as  hard  and  severe. 
Jut  he   had   a   true  benevolence,  and, 
rhat  is  more  worthy  of  being  noted,  he 
iras  given  to  a  facetious  style  of  conver- 
ilion.     Two  instances  immediately  oc- 
tur  to  me.  which  happened  in  my  own 
circle.     One  day  he  dined  at  my  father's 
with  a  young  minister  who  was  willing 
to  comply  with  the  costume  of  the  day, 
but  whose   modesty   only   allowed    the 
ruffles  to  peep  from    his   breast.     The 
Doctor  said,  with  good  humor,  "  I  don*t 
care  for  ruffles  \  but  if  I  wore  thera,  Td 
wear  diem  like  a  man."     I  recollect  that 
^  on  visiting  him  one  day  when  he  was 
■  [>ut  eighty  years  of  age,  1  found  his 
tyes    much    inflamed  by   reatiing    and 
ifriting.     I   took  the  liberty  to  recom- 
mend  abstinence    from    these   occupa- 
tions.    He  rephed,  smilini^ly,   with   an 
amusing  story,  and  then  added,  ''  If  my 
Byes  won't  study,  no  eyes  for  mc.'*    This 
'acetiousness  may  seem  to  some,  who 
^  are   unacquaintecf  with    the  world,  not 
consistent  with  the  great  severity  of  his 
theology;  but  nothing  is  more  common 
than   this    apparent    self-contradiction. 
The  ministers  who  deal  most  in  terrors^ 
who  preach   doctrines  which  ought    to 
make  their  flesh  creep,  and  to  turn  their 
eyes   into   fountains   of   tears,  are    not 
generally  distinguished  by  their   spare 
forms  or  haggard  countenances.     They 
lake  the  world  as  easily  as  people  of  a 
milder  creed  ;  and  this  does  not  show 
that  they  want  sincerity  or  benevolence. 
It  only   shows    how   superficially   men 
Imay   believe   in    doctrines,   which    yet 
hey  would  shudder  to   relinouish.     It 
phows  how  little  the  import  of  language, 
rhich  is  thundered  from  the  lips,  is  com- 
l^ehended  and  felt.     1   should  not  set 
*Dwn  as  hard  hearted  a  man  whose  ap- 
etite  should  be  improved  by  preaching 
sermon  full  of  images  and  ihrcaten- 
ttgs  of  **  a  bottomless  hell/'     The  best 
Iweals  are  sometimes   made  after  such 
effusions.     This  is  only  an  example  of 
tlie  numberless  contradictions  in  human 
liifc.     Men   are   every  day   saying   and 
doings   from    the   |K>wer   of    education, 
'  abit,  and  imitation^  what  has   no  root 
whatever   in   their  serious  convictions. 
tor.  Hopkins,  though  his  style  of  preach- 
'Ing  and    conversation   did   not  always 
agree^  was  a  sincere,  benevolent  man. 


I  rcmcn^ber  hearing  of  his  giv:im;  on  \ 
journey  all  he  had   lo  a  poor  woman. 
On  another  occasion  he  cnntrilTnted  to 
some  religious  object  a  h 
which  he  liad  received  fn 
of  a  book  ;  and  this  he  ^*ivc   Iroin 
penury,  for  he  received  no  fixed 
and  depended,  in  a  measure,  on  the 
nations  of  friends  for  cumnion  comf( 
When   he  first  established   hi; 
Newport,  he  was  brought  into 
with  two  great  evils,  the  slave-t 
slavery,  in  both  of  which  a  large 
the   inhabitants  were  or  had 

gaged.     "His  spirit  was  stii 

and  without   **  conferring  with 
blood,^'  without  heeding  the  stroi 
udices  and  passions  enlisted  on 
of   these  abuses,  he   bore   his    faitl 
testimony  against  them  from  the  pulj 
and  the  press,     Still  more,  he  I 
for  the  education  of  the  colored  peoj 
and   had  the  happiness  of    seeii 
fruits  of  his  labors  in   the  inti 
and  exemplary  piety  of  those  who" 
under  his  influence.     Much  as  he 
proved  of  the  moderate  (V     '  ff 

Stiles,    he   cheerfully   ci  with 

him  in  this  work,     Tht. 
joined  to  a  circular  for  f 
to  educate  Africans  as  i 
tlreir  own  countr\%     Thet.e  two  cmii 
men,  who.  as  I  think,  Iield  no 
rial  intercourse,  forgot  their  difi< 
in  their  zeal  for  freedom  and  hujni 

Dr.  Hopkins,  in  conversing  with 
on  his  past  histor)%  reverted  more 
quently  to  his  religious  controvcrsii 
than  to  any  other  event  of  his  life, 
always  spoke  as  a  man  conscious 
having  gained  the  victory ;  and  in  thl 
1  doubt  not,  that  he  judged  justJy.  He 
was  true,  as  I  have  said,  to  his  princi* 
pies,  and  carried  them  d  ^  '  >sly  to 
their  consequences;    wl  oppo- 

nents wished  to  stop  n.ui  >%.*> 
course  it  was  easv  for  a  practised 
putant  to  drive  tnem  from  their 
tion.  They  had,  indeed,  the  advanl 
of  common-sense  on  their  side,  but 
availed  little  at  a  time  when  it 
understood  that  common -sense  was  to 
yield  to  the  established  creed.  These 
controversies  are  most  of  them  forgolp 
ten,  but  they  were  agitated  with  ao  ^ 
warmth.  One  of  the  most  ira[ 
and  which  was  confined  to  the  O 
ists,  turned  on  what  were  called  tl 
*'  Means  of  Grace."     The  question  w: 
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b<!r  the  u  tire  generate  could  do  any 
cs,  whether  an  uncon- 
by  prayer,  by  reading 
Mtifes,  and  by  public  warship. 
lis  own  conversion  ;  whether, 
any  means  used  by  an  unre- 
rate  man  would  avail  to  that  change 
on  whidi  his  future  happiness 
rd.  Dr.  Hopkins,  true  to  the 
imcfiUl  principles  of  Calvinism, 
ihc  ueeatjve  side  of  the  ques- 
*';ined  that  man,  being 
by  nature,  wholly 
yiKj^x  nui  goodness,  could  do 
bul  sin.  before  the  mighty 
it  God  had  implanted  a  new 
priDcipIc  of  holiness  within  his  heart; 
^  of  -  iiijrsf  his  prayers  and  efforts 
1  were  sins,  and  de- 
wrath  ;  that  his  very 
■f"'4]i;i*:^  t'Ji^  pardon  and  salvation, 
^lorin;^,  as  they  did.  a  holy  motive, 
•jiringing  from  the  deep  selfishness  of 
to  tinfcnewed  soul,  only  increased  his 
!  condemnation.  The  doctrine 
fil  horrible,  but  a  plain,  nec- 
!  of  man's  total  corruption 
c.  1  state  this  contro- 
»rx^v.  ;iKii  the  reader  may  know  the  I 
kliKf  ei  topics  in  which  the  zeal  and  1 
Ihiiitjes  of  our  fathers  were  employed, 
fl  sJbo  shows  us  how  extremes  meet. 
Dr.  Hopkins  contended  that  no  means 
of  rcjigion  or  virtue  could  avail,  unless  ' 
Med  Tilth  a  sincere  love  of  religion  ^ 
waA  virtue.  In  this  doctrine  all  liberal 
Cbristians  concur.  In  their  hands,  how- 
erw.  file  dr»ctrine  wears  an  entirely  dif- 
fercm  aspect  in  consequence  of  their 
iefiial  of  total,  original  depravity,  that 
letriblr  rrrrir  which  drove  Dr,  Hopkins 
to  1  ^^  equally  shocking  to  the 

►mmon'sense,  and  to   the 
A  the  heart. 

ten  Stic  disposition  of  Dn 
follow  out  his  principles 
ily  illitstrated  in  a  manu- 
>  Ahich  was  never  published, 
aad  which  perhaps  was  suppressed  by 
diQ»e  who  had  the  charge  ot  his  papers, 
te  €OCl»cquence  of  its  leaning  towards 
iOflit  oC  the  speculations  of  the  infidel 
|il9oi^>hy  of  the  day.  in  regard  to 
sifllty'  or  the  general  good.  It  fell  into 
my  nands  after  his  death,  and  struck 
s*^  s^  Titirh  thai  I  think  1  can  trust  my 
'f  it.  It  gave  the  author's 
A  good.  He  maintained 
t-ui  liu:    object  of   **  moral  good,"  the 


object  on  which  virtue  is  fixed,  and  the 
choice  of  which  constitutes  virtue^  is 
''  natural  good/'  or  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  enjoyment,  not  our  own  en- 
joyment only,  but  that  of  the  whole 
system  of  being.  He  virtually,  if  not 
expressly,  set  forth  this  **  natural  good/* 
that  is^  happiness  in  the  simple  sense 
of  enjoyment,  as  the  ultimate  good,  and 
made  moral  good  the  means.  I  well 
recollect  how,  in  starting  from  this  prin- 
ciple, he  justified  eternal  punishment 
He  affirmed  that  sin  or  selfishness 
(synonymous  words  in  his  vocabulary) 
tended  to  counteract  God's  system, 
which  is  framed  for  infinite  happiness^ 
or  tended  to  produce  infinite  misery. 
He  then  insisted  that  by  subjecting  the 
sinner  to  endless,  that  is,  infinite  misery, 
this  tendency  was  made  manifest  ;  a 
correspondence  was  established  between 
the  sin  and  the  punishment,  and  a  bar- 
rier was  erected  against  sin,  which  was 
demanded  by  the  greatness  of  the  gooct 
menaced  by  the  wrongdoer. 

1  have  thrown  togeLlier  these  recol- 
lections of  a  man  who  has  been  crowded 
out  of  men's  minds  by  the  thronging 
events  and  interests  of  our  time,  but 
who  must  always  fill  an  important  place 
in  our  ecclesiastical  history.  He  was  a 
singularly  blameless  man,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  intolerance  towards  those 
who  differed  from  him.  This  he  some- 
times expressed  in  a  manner  which,  to 
those  unacquainted  with  him,  seemed  a 
sign  of  any  thing  but  benignity.  In  one 
point  of  view,  1  take  pleasure  in  think- 
ing of  him.  He  was  an  illustration  of 
the  iK>wer  of  our  spiritual  nature.  In 
narrow  circumstances,  with  few  outward 
indulgences,  In  g^eat  seclusion^  he  yet 
found  much  to  enjoy.  He  lived  in  a 
world  of  thought,  above  all  earthly  pas- 
sions. He  represented  to  himself,  as 
the  result  of  the  divine  government,  a 
Iwundless  diffusion  of  felicity  through 
the  universe,  and  contrived  to' merge  tn 
this  the  horrors  of  his  theological  sys- 
tem. His  doctrines,  indeed,  threw  dark 
colors  over  the  world  around  him ;  but 
he  took  refuge  from  the  present  state  o£ 
things  in  the  millennium.  The  millen- 
nium was  his  chosen  ground.  If  any 
subject  of  thought  possessed  him  above 
all  others,  I  suppose  it  to  have  been 
this.  The  millennium  was  more  than 
a  belief  to  him.  It  had  the  freshness  of 
visible  things,     He  was  at  l^omt  Vtv  Vu 
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His  book  on  the  subject  has  an  air  of 
reality^  as  if  written  from  observation. 
He  describes  the  habits  and  customs  of 
the  millennium  as  one  familiar  with 
them.  He  enjoyed  this  future  glory  of 
the  church  not  a  whit  the  less  because 
it  was  so  much  his  own  creation.  The 
fundamental  idea,  the  germ,  he  found  in 
the  Scriptures,  but  it  expanded  in  and 
from  his  own  mind.  Wiilst  to  the  mul- 
titude he  seemed  a  hard,  dry  theologian, 
feeding  on  the  thorns  of  controversy,  he 
was  living  in  a  region  of  imagination, 
feeding  on  visions  of  a  holiness  and  a 
happiness  which  are  to  make  earth  all 
but  heaven.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  meet  with  other  examples  of  the  same 
character,  with  men  who,  amidst  priva- 
tion ^  under  bodily  infirmit}^,  and  with 
none  of  those  materials  of  enjoyment 
whicli  the  multitude  are  striving  for, 
hve  in  a  world  of  thought,  and  enjoy 
what  alT^uence  never  dreamed  of,— men 
having  nothing,  yet  possessing  all  things ; 
and  the  sight  of  such  has  done  me  more 
goodt  lias  spoken  more  to  my  head  andi 
heart,  than  many  sermons  and  volumes. 
1  have  learned  the  sufficiency  of  the 
mind  to  itself,  its  independence  on  out- 
ward things. 

1  regret  that  I  did  not  use  my  acquaint- 
ance with  Dr.  Hopkins  to  get  the  par- 


ticulars of  the  habits  and  conversada 
of  Edwards  and  Whitefield,  whom 
knew   intimately.      I     value    the    hint] 
which   I  get  about    distinguished    mc 
from  their  friends  much  more  than  ' 
ten  accounts  of  them.    Most  bioe 
are  of  little  worth.     The  true  obji_ 
a  biography,  which  is  to  give  us  an 
sight  into  men's  characters,  such  a& 
intimate  acquaintance  with  them  woulj 
have  furnished,  is  litlJe  comprebcndcq 
The  sayings  and  actions  of  a  man,  1 
breathe  most  of  what  was  indiv^dlj 
him,  should  be  sought  above  all  1 
by  his    historian ;    and  yet   most   liv 
contain  none,  or  next  to  none,  of  these"^ 
They   are    panegj'rics,    not   lives.      No 
department  of  literature  is  so  faUe 
biography.      The  object  is,  not   to 
down  the  hero;  and  consequently 
is  most  human,  most  genuine,  most  cha 
acteristic   in   his  history,    is   exclud 
Sometimes  one  anecdote'  will  let  us  inti 
the  secret  of  a  man's  soul  more  than 
the  prominent  events  of  his  life.     1 1 
not  impossible  that  some  readers  maj 
object  to  some  of  my  notices  of  the  sKtri 
theologian,  to  whom  this  note  refers^ 
too  familiar.     This  seems  to  me   the 
merit     They  sliow  that  he  was   not 
mere  theologian,  that  he  had  the  sympa^ 
thies  ef  a  man. 
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MATTtisw  vii.  11-77:  "Not  every  one  tlat 
«iilh  untn  me,  lx»rtl,  t^rd,  shaTl  enter  into  tlie  king- 
dom of  heaven;  but  Ke  thai  doeth  ihe  will  of  m^  Fa- 
ther whitli  i»  in  lucavcn.  Many  will  say  to  mc  id  that 
davt  Ij-ird,  t^ord,  liavc  we  not  pro|>hc9iied  in  ihy  n;»me  ? 
and  in  thy  nirne  have  cast  out  deviU?  aind  in  thy  name 
done  manv  \*'>ndcrful  works?  And  then  will  I  pro- 
few  unto  tfieni,  t  never  kiiew  you  ;  depart  frorn  iwe,  ye 
that  viork  iniquity- 

*' ITif-rrf'Trt,  whowevcf  heareth  llie«e  «yings  of 
rr.;  ih  them,   I  will  liken  him  unto  a  wi^c 

III  nit  hi*  hfHtse  upon  a  rnck  ;  and  the  rain 

(1  HJ  the  floods  oime^  and  the  winds  blew^ 

nna  HLMt  upon  that  house,  aod  it  fell  not;  for  it  waa 
founded  upor»  a  rnck 

**  And  every  fine  that  he^reili  fhesetayiofpof  mine, 
and  dkteth  them  nnt,  f-halt  be  ivkcned  unto  a  fo<)li«.h 
man,  which  l»uill  his  h'Hi.*e  upon  the  4and  i  and  tlic 
nwn  descended,  and  the  floods  came^  and  the  wind« 
Mew,,  ami  beat  upun  that  houw:,  and  it  fell ;  and  greAt 
«w  Ihe  fall  of  it> 

These  words,  which  form  the  conclu- 


sion of  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
teach  a  great  trutli ;  namcl)%  that  tbcr 
is  but  one  thing  essential  in  religioi 
and  this  is  the  doing  of  God*s  wilK  th 
doing  of  those  savings  or  precepts 
Christ  which  constitute  the  substance  ( 
tliat  memorable  discourse,  Wc  le 
that  it  will  avail  us  nothing  to  ca 
Christ  Lord,  Lord^  to  profess  ourselv< 
his  disciples,  to  hear  his  words,  to  te 
in  his  name,  to  take  our  place  in  hij 
church,  or  even  to  do  wonderful  work 
or  miracles  in  attestation  of  his  truttj 
if  we  neglect  to  cherish  the  spirit  an 
virtues  of  his  religion,  God  heeds  no 
what  we  say.  but  what  we  are,  and  wha 
we  do.    Tne  subjection  of  our  wills 
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r«..rt Juration  of  sensual 
lad  ^.  the  cultivation 

rf»t^  -    _    -        J.  *ind  of  universal 

jlttgkc  and  charity  towards  our  neigh- 
DOT,  —  this,  this  is  the  very  essence  of 
mligioio  :  this  alone  places  us  on  a  rock  ; 
tW  b  the  end,  the  supreme  and  ulti- 
maSe  gocxl.  and  U  to  be  prized  and 
§CO£lit  above  all  other  things. 

'Diis  15  a  truth  21s  simple  as  it  is  grand. 
The  cliiid  can  understand  it ;  and  yet 
mefi*  ID  ail  ages,  have  contrived  to  o\'er- 
loolt  it;  Kave  contrived  to  5nd  substi- 
totes  ior  purity  of  heart  and  life  ;  have 
hoped  by  some  other  means  to  commend 
tbesisetves  to  God.  to  enter  the  kingdom 
of  hcaitn.  Forms,  creeds,  churches, 
die  prteiiihood,  the  sacraments,  these 
ad  other  things  have  been  exalted  into 
nprtmacy.  The  grand  and  only  (quali- 
fication for  heaven,  that  which  in  itself 
IS  1iea%'en«  the  virtue  and  the  spirit  of 
JcMis  Christ,  has  been  obscured,  de- 
pRsdated  ;  whilst  assent  to  certain  mys- 
tenes^  or  union  with  certain  churches, 
baft  been  tliought  the  narrow  way  that 
lodfr  to  iiie*  f  ha%'e  not  time  in  a  single 
dboontrsc  to  expose  all  the  delusions 
«fcidi  have  spread  on  this  subject  I 
ihalt  contine  myself  to  one,  which  is  not 
'to  the  past,  but  too  rife  in  our 


TtieTc  has  always  existed,  and  still 
eosts.  a  disposition  to  attach  undue  im- 
portaACC  to  'Mhe  church"  which  a  man 
Uoo^  to.  To  be  a  member  of  ''  the 
Inie  church  "  has  been  insisted  on  as 
rwrnfhl  to  humm  salvation.  Multi- 
tades  hav^  sought  comfort,  and  not  sel- 
dooi  found  their  ruin,  in  the  notion  that 
tlic^  were  embraced  in  the  motherly 
anas  of  **  the  true  church ; "  for  with 
llis  thev  have  been  satisfied.  Pro- 
fcMcd  Christians  have  fought  about 
^the  church  "  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
lie  and  death.  The  Roman  Catholic 
fteta  the  gate  of  heaven  on  you  be- 
mtir  jrou  will  not  enter  his  **  church,^' 
AiBOO^  the  Protestants  arc  those  who 
idl  you  that  the  promises  of  Christian- 
t^  do  not  belong  to  you,  be  your  char- 
t^jf*  «!nT  If  niay,  unless  you  receive 
tJK  '  ordinances  from  the  min- 

_:  _  r  "church/'  Salvation  is 
to  flow  through  a  certain  priest- 
through  an  hereditary  order, 
tlvDcigb  particular  rites  administered  by 
coaiecrated  functionaries.  Even  among 
teocnfnations  m  which  suth  exclusive 


claims  are  not  set  up,  you  will  still  meet 
the  idea  that  a  man  is  safer  in  their  par- 
ticular **  church  "  than  elsewhere  ;  so 
that  something  distinct  from  Christian 
purity  of  heart  and  life  is  made  the  way 
of  salvation. 

This  error  I  wish  to  cxfMJse,  I  wish 
to  show  that  Christ's  spirit.  Christ^s 
virtue,  or  **  the  doing  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount/'  is  the  g^eat  end  of  our  re- 
ligion, the  only  essential  tiling,  and  that 
all  other  things  are  important  only  as 
ministering  to  this.  I  know,  indeed, 
that  very  many  acknowledge  the  doc- 
trine now  expressed.  But  too  often 
their  conviction  is  not  deep  and  living, 
and  it  is  impaired  by  superstitious  no- 
tions of  some  mysterious  saving  influ- 
ence in  **  the  church/'  or  in  some  other 
foreign  agency.  To  meet  these  erro- 
neous tendencies,  I  shall  not  undertake 
to  prove  in  a  formal  way,  by  logical  pro- 
cess, the  supreme  importance,  blessed- 
ness, and  glory  of  righteousness,  of 
sanctity,  of  love  towards  God  and  man, 
or  to  prove  that  nothing  else  is  indis- 
pensable. Tills  truth  shmes  by  its  own 
light.  It  runs  through  the  whole  New 
Testament,  and  is  a  gospel  written  in 
the  soul  by  a  divine  hand.  To  vindicate 
it  against  the  claims  set  up  for  *'the 
church,"  nothing  is  needed  but  to  offer 
a  few  plain  remarks 'in  the  order  in 
which  they  rise  up  of  themselves  to  my 
mind. 

1  begin  with  the  remark  that  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  Je.sus  said  noth- 
ing about  the  '* church;"  nor  do  wc 
find  him,  or  his  disciples,  laying  down 
anywhere  a  definite  plan  for  its  organi- 
zation, or  a  ritu.il  for  its  worship.  Nor 
ought  this  to  surprise  us.  It  w.^s  the 
very  thing  to  be  expected  in  such  a  re- 
ligion as  Christianity.  Judaism  was  in- 
tended to  educate  a  particular  nation, 
half -civilized  and  surrounded  with  the 
grossest  idolatry,  and  accordingly  it 
hedged  them  in  by  multiplied  and  rigid 
forms*  But  Christianity  proposes »  as  its 
grand  aim,  to  spread  the  inward,  spirit- 
ual worship  of  God  through  all  nations, 
in  all  stages  of  society,  under  all  varie- 
ties of  climate,  government,  and  condi- 
tion ;  and  such  a  religion  cannot  be 
expected  to  confine  itself  to  any  par- 
ticular outward  shape.  Especially  when 
we  consider  that  it  is  destined  to  endure 
through  all  ages,  to  act  on  all,  to  blend 
itself  with  new  forma  ol  sodeVj*  ^^^4 
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with  the  highest  nnprovetnents  of  the 
race,  it  cannot  he  exjiected  to  ordain  an 
immutable  mode  of  admimstration,  but 
must  leave  its  modes  of  worship  and 
communion  to  conform  themselves  si- 
lently and  gradually  to  the  wants  and 
progress  of  humanity.  The  rites  and 
arrangements  which  suit  one  period  lose 
their  significance  or  efficiency  in  another. 
The  forms  which  minister  to  the  mind 
now  may  fetter  it  hereafter,  and  must 
give  place  to  its  free  unfolding.  A  sys- 
tem wanting  this  freedom  and  flexible- 
ness  would  carry  strong  proof  in  itself 
of  not  ha\nng  been  intended  for  univcr- 
sality*  It  is  one  proof  of  Christ's  hav- 
ing come  to  **  inherit  all  nations/'  th.^t 
he  did  not  institute  for  all  natrons  and  all 
times  a  precise  machtner)^  of  forms  and 
outward  rules,  that  he  entered  into  no 
minute  legislation  as  to  the  worship  and 
government  of  his  church,  but  left  these 
outward  concerns  to  be  swayed  by  the 
spirit  and  progress  of  succevSsive  ages. 
Of  consequence,  no  particular  order  of 
the  church  can  be  essential  to  salvation. 
No  church  can  pretend  that  its  consti- 
tution is  defined  and  ordained  in  the 
Scriptures  so  plainly  and  undeniabh' 
that  whoever  forsakes  it  gives  palpable 
proof  of  a  spirit  of  disobedience  to  God. 
All  churches  are  embraced  by  their 
members  with  equal  religious  reverence, 
and  this  assures  us  that  in  all  God's 
favor  may  be  equally  obtained 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case^  the  church  as- 
sumed at  first  a  form  which  it  could  not 
long  retain.  It  was  governed  by  the 
Apostles  who  had  founded  it.  men  who 
had  known  Christ  ijcrsonally.  and  re- 
ceii^d  his  truth  from  his  lips»  and 
witnessed  his  resurrection,  and  were 
enriched  above  all  men  by  the  miracu- 
lous illuminations  and  aids  of  his  Spirit. 
These  presided  over  the  church  with  an 
authority  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  to 
which  none  after  them  could  with  any 
reason  pretend.  They  understood  **the 
mind  of  Christ"  as  none  could  do  but 
those  who  had  enjoyed  so  long  and 
close  an  intimacy  with  him ;  and  not 
only  were  they  sent  forth  with  miracu- 
lous powers  but,  by  imposition  of  their 
hands,  similir  ^ifts  of  the  Spirit  were 
conferred  on  omers.  This  presence  of 
inspired  apostles  and  supernatural  pow- 
ers  gave  to  the  primitive  church  ob\nou5 
and  important  distinctions,  separating 


it  widely  from  the  form  which  it  WM 
afterwards  to  assume.  Of  this  wc  havr 
a  remarkable  proof  in  a  uassage 
Paul,  in  which  he  sets  before  us 
offices  or  functions  exercised  in 
original  church.  **  God  hath  set 
the  church  apostles,  prophets,  tcachen 
miracles,  gifts  of  healings,  helps,  g^ve 
ments.  diversities  of  tongues."  •  Nai« 
of  all  these  endowments  or  o'' 
only,  that  of  teachen  remains  v. 
The  Apostles,  the  founders  ann  hcror 
of  the  primitive  church,  with  their 
culiar  powers,  have  vanished,  leavJn 
as  their  representatives  their  v^Titing 
to  be  studied  alike  by  all.  Teach ef| 
remain,  not  because  thev  existed  in  th 
first  age,  but  because  tlieir  office,  fro 
its  nature,  and  from  the  condition 
human  nature,  is  needed  still, 
office,  however,  has  undergi^ne  an  iti 
portanl  change.  At  first  the  ChrivHa 
teacher  enjoyed  immediate  communic 
tion  with  the  Apostles,  and  receiv 
miraculous  aids,  and  thus  enjoyed  mean 
of  knowledge  possessed  by  none  of  hi 
successors.  The  Christian  minister  no  ' 
can  only  approach  the  Apostles  as  othc 
men  do,  that  is,  through  the  Cfospel 
and  Epistles  which  they  have  left  uil 
and  he  has  no  otlicr  aid  from  above 
interpreting  them  than  every  true  Chril^ 
tian  enjoys.  Thc"*  promise  of  the  HoH 
Spirit,  tliat  greatest  of  promises,  is 
made  without  distinction  to  cverit*  man, 
of  every  office  or  rank,  who  perse ver- 
indy  implores  the  Divine  help;  afwL 
this  establishes  an  essential  cqu 
among  all.  Whether  teachers  ai^ 
continue  in  the  brighter  ages  whic 
prophecy  announces  is  rendered  douh 
ful  by  a  ver)'  strikinj;  prediction  of  th 
times  of  the  Messiah.  **  After  the 
days,"  saith  the  Lord,  "I  will  put 
law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write 
in  their  hearts,  and  \^nll  be  their  Go< 
and  they  shall  be  my  people.  And  the 
shall  teach  no  more  every  man  h| 
neighbor,  and  e\^ty  man  his  brothc 
saving,  *  Know  the  Lord : '  for  tliey  sha 
atf  know  me,  from  the  least  of  the! 
unto  the  greatest  of  thcm.^f  Is  it  [ 
sible  that  any  man,  with  a  clear  con 
prehension  of  the  peculiarity  of  _ 
primitive  church,  can  look  baclc  to  thf 
as  an  immutable  form  and  rule,  can  :  ^_ 
gard  any  chtirch  form  aa  essentia]  tci 

*  t  Cor.  idi*  it>         t  Iei«riuali  soei.  13»  34* 
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on  asc-ibe  to  outward  or- 
so  necessarily  fluctuaHng,  an 
e  to  be  compared  with   that 
Mooj^  to  the  immutable,  ever- 
disliiictions    of    holiness    and 


Ths  church  as  at  first  constituted  pre- 
ieat^  rid  beautiful  aspects. 

h  »  eJ  and  arbitrary,  but 

JfW.  &pc»rt£iiacoUi»  union.  It  grew  out 
el  the  principles  and  feeUngs  of  human 
niturc.  Our  nature  is  social  We  can- 
ani  live  aJone.  We  cannot  chut  up  anv 
^reit         '  Lir  hearts.     We   seek 

w*  ike  it  with  us.     The 

faiO  *<jui  11  nils  It  Miice  relief  and  strength 
ifiSTnipathy*  This  is  especially  true  in 
fcfigion,  *»/-  — *-^  social  of  all  our  sen- 
lloieiitSf  universal    bond   on 

OltlL     lii    .^iw  of  our   nature  the 

OwiitilA  church  had  its  origin.  Christ 
iftt  xiKA  cstal>lish  it  in  a  formal  way. 
U  yf>tt  consult  the  New  Testament,  you 
do  not  fin-^  ksusor  his  Apostles  setting 
^bcHj'  i:  of  forming  an  artificial 

ai|pr  . I  the  first  disciples.     Read 

*«  Uie  tKioJt;  of  Acts  the  simple,  touch- 
tag  flOEmtiv^es  of  the  union  of  the  ^rst 
cmtvertm.  They  '*werc  of  one  heart 
lad  o(  one  soul  '*  They  could  not  be 
Im|X  The   new  truth  melted 

tlMtni  ma.ss,  knit  them  into  one 

bod)  r  mutual  love  they  could 

101  from   one   another    titeir 

fooftr  '   'vid  all  things  in  com- 

■Om  'tyl    a  type   of   that 

flftisi^  ,^  ,..,  ,  .....aiony  which  a  purer 
CMitlaiiity  is  to  spread  through  all 
titwwi  Among  those  early  converts 
the  xsxy%\  gifted  and  enlightened  were 
c2M»Cfi  to  be  teachers  in  public  assem- 
Utei.  To  these  assemblies  the  brother- 
botd  repaired  with  eagerness,  to  hear 
cspotiCiCKis  of  the  new  faith,  to  strength- 
en oae  another's  loyalty  to  Christ,  and 
10  lie  open  witnesses  of  him  in  the 
vorkL     IB  their  meetings  they  were  left 

to  follow  the  usiges  of  the 
in  which  they  had  been 
'\-  -  Httle  did  Christianity 
V  it  forms.     How  sim- 

pli^  kow  ii'>^••<.(.  i^iis  association  !  It  is 
It  grew  out  of  the  plain- 

of  the  human  heart  The 
gcntimcnt  the  spirit  of  love 
God  And  man.  awakened  afresh 
W  QirUt.  craK^d  for  a  new  union 
liRMi^   nrhkh   to  find   utterance   and 

And  sKall  this  church  union. 


the  growth  of  the  Christian  spirit,  and 
so  plainly  subordinate  to  it*  usurp  its 
place,  or  in  any  way  detract  from  Its 
sole  sufficiency,  from  its  supreme,  un- 
rivalled glory  ? 

The  churcli»  according  to  its  true  idea 
and  purpose,  is  an  association  of  sin- 
I  cere,  genuine  followers  of  Christ  \  and 
I  at  first  this  idea  was  in  a  good  degree 
realized.  The  primitive  disciples  were 
drawn  to  Christ  by  conviction.  They 
met  together  and  confessed  him,  not 
from  usage,  fashion,  or  education,  but 
in  opposition  to  all  these.  In  that  age, 
profession  and  practice,  the  form  and 
the  spirit  the  reality  and  the  outward 
signs  of  religion,  went  together.  Hut 
with  the  growth  of  the  church  its  life 
declined  :  its  great  idea  was  obscured  ; 
the  name  remained,  and  sometimes  litde 
more  than  the  name.  It  is  a  remarka- 
!>le  fact,  that  the  very  spirit  to  which 
Christianity  is  most  hostile,  the  passion 
for  power,  dominion,  pomp^  and  pre- 
eminence, struck  its  deepest  roots  in 
the  church.  The  church  became  the 
veiT  stronghold  of  the  lusts  and  vices 
which  Christianity  most  abhors,  Ac- 
cordingly  its  history  is  one  of  the  most 
mcbncholy  records  of  past  times.  It 
is  sad  enough  to  read  the  blood-stained 
annals  of  worldly  empires ;  but  when 
we  see  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ 
a  prey  for  ages  to  u>urpiiig  popes,  prel- 
ates, or  sectarian  chiefs,  inflamed  with 
liigotry  and  tlieological  hate  and  the 
lust  of  rule,  and  driven  by  these  fires 
of  hell  to  grasp  the  tem|x>ral  sword,  to 
persecute,  torture,  imprison,  butcher 
their  brethren,  to  mix  with  and  embitter 
national  wars  and  to  convulse  the  whole 
Christian  world,  we  experience  a  deeper 
gloom  and  are  more  tempted  to  despair 
of  our  race.  History  has  not  a  darker 
page  than  that  which  records  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Albigenscs,  or  the  horrr^rs 
of  the  Inquisition.  And  when  we  come 
to  later  times,  the  church  wears  any 
thing  rather  than  "*  Holiness*'  inscribed 
on  her  front  How  melancholy  to  a 
Christian  the  history  latelv  given  us  by 
Ranke  of  the  reaction  of  Catholicism 
against  Protestantism  !  Throughout  we 
see  the  ecclesiastical  powers  resorting 
to  force  as  the  grand  instrument  of  con- 
version ;  thus  proving  their  alliance, 
not  with  heaven,  hut  with  earth  and 
hell.  If  we  take  broad  views  of  the 
church  in  any  age  or  \and,  Y^ovo  Si^\^OTt\ 
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do  we  see  the  prevalence  of  true  sanc- 
tity I  How  many  of  its  ministers  preach 
for  lucre  or  display,  preach  what  they 
do  not  believe,  or  deny  iheir  doctrines 
in  their  hviis!  How  'many  congrega- 
tions are  there,  made  tip  in  a  great  ae- 
gree  of  worldly  men  and  women,  who 
repair  to  the  house  of  God  from  usage, 
or  for  propriety's  sake,  or  from  a  vague 
notion  of  being  saved;  not  from  thirst 
for  the  Divine  Spirit,  not  from  a  fulness 
of  heart  which  longs  to  pour  itself  forth 
in  prayer  and  praise  3  Such  is  the 
church.  We  are  apt,  indeed,  to  make 
it  an  abstraction,  or  to  separate  it  in 
r»ur  thoughts  from  the  individuals  who 
compose  it ;  and  thus  it  becomes  to  us 
a  holy  thing,  and  we  ascribe  to  it  strange 
jx>wers-  Theologians  speak  ol  it  as  a 
unity,  a  mighty  whole,  one  and  the 
same  in  all  ages ;  and  in  this  way  the 
imagination  is  cheated  into  the  idea  of 
its  marvellous  sanctity  and  grandeur. 
But  we  must  separate  betTrveen  the 
theory  or  the  purpose  of  the  church 
and  its  actual  state.  When  we  come 
down  to  facts,  we  see  it  to  be,  not  a 
mysterious,  immutable  unity,  but  a  col- 
lection of  fluctuating,  divided,  warring 
individuals,  who  bring  into  it  too  often 
liearts  and  hands  any  thing  but  pure. 
Painful  as  it  is,  wt  must  see  things  as 
they  arc ;  and  so  doing,  we  cannot  but 
be  struck  with  the  inlinite  absurdity  of 
ascribing  to  such  a  church  mysterious 
powers,  of  supposing  that  it  can  confer 
holiness  on  its  members,  or  that  the 
circumstance  of  being  joined  to  it  is  of 
the  least  moment  in  comparison  with 
purity  of  heart  and  life. 

Purity  of  heart  and  life,  Christ*s  spirit 
of  love  towards  <  jod  and  man  ;  this  is  all 
in  all.     This  is  the  only  essential  thing. 
The  church  is  important  only  as  it  min- 
isters to  this  :  and  ever>*  church  which 
so  ministers  is  a  good  one,  no  matter 
how,   when,   or  where  it   grew   up,   no 
matter  w*hether  it  worship  on  its  knees 
or  on  its  feet,  or  whether  its  ministers 
I  are  ordained  by  pope,  bishop,  presbyter, 
nw  people ;  these  are  secondary  things, 
Rnd  of  no  comparative  moment.     The 
liurch  which  Of>ens  on  heaven  is  that, 
nd   that   only,  in   which  the  spirit  of 
llieaven  dwells.     The  church  whose  wor- 
|»hip  rises  to  God's  ear  is  that,  and  that 
fOfily,  where  the  soul  ascends.     No  mat- 
'icr  whether  it  be  gathered  in  cathedral 
or  barn;  whether  it  sit  in  siiencc,  or 
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send  up  a  hynrm  ;  whether 
speak  from  carefully  prepared  notc&.  or 
from  immediate,  fervent,  irrcpressiye 
suggestion.  If  God  be  iovcd,  and  Jesus 
Christ  be  welcomed  to  the  soul,  and  hit 
instructions  be  meekly  and  wisely  he; 
and  the  solemn  purpose  grow  dp  to 
all  duty  amidst  all  conflict,  sacrifice, 
temptation,  then  the  true  end  of 
church  is  answered.  **  This  is  no  other 
than  the  house  of  God,  the  gate  dL 
heaven,'' 

In  these  remarks  I  do  not  mean  that 
all  churches  are  of  equal  worth,     Soi 
undoubtedly  correspond  more  than  otl 
to  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  Chrfsliani 
to  the  .simple  usages  of   the   primiti 
disciples,  and  to  the  principles  of  hi 
nature.      AH   have    their    supei 
and  corruptions,  but  some  are  more 
than  the  rest ;  and  we  are  hound  to 
that  which  is  purest,  which  corresponi 
most  to  the  Divine  will.     As  far  as 
have  power  to  select,  we  should  go  to 
church  where  we  shall  be  most  helped 
become  devout,  disinterested,  and  nn 
ally  strong.  Our  salvation,  however,  does 
not  depend  on  our  finding  the  best  church 
on  earthy  for  this  may  be  distant  or  un^ 
known.  Amidst  diversities  of  administra- 
tions there  is  the  same  spirit     in 
religious  societies  professing  Christ 
their  Lord,  the  plainest,  *i 
of  religion  will  almost  ceri 
and  some  souls  may  be  fou 
enlightened  from  above.      1  his  is  a  plaii 
undeniable  fact.     In  all  sects,  various 
they  are,  good  and  holy  men  may  be  found; 
nor  can  we  tell  in  which  the  holie«»t  have 
prown  up.     The  church,  then,  an&w 
Its  end   in   all ;  for  its  only  end  is; 
minister  to  human  virtue.     It  is  delij 
ful  to  read  in  the  records  of  all  dei 
inations  the  lives  of  eminent  Ch 
who  have  given  up  every  thing  f< 
religion,  who  have  been   faitnfu! 
death,  who  have  shed  around  thera  ij 
sweet  light  and  fragrance  of  Christii 
hope  and  Jove.     We  can  nut,  then, 
choose  amiss,  if  we  choose  the  chur* 
which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  best  represent 
the  grand  ideas  of  Christ,  and  spcaf 
most  powerfully  to  our  consciences  ai 
hearts.     This  church,  however,  we  mi 
not  choose  for  our  brother.     He  difiei^ 
from  us,  probablv.  in  temperament,  in 
his  ran^e  of  inteJiect,  or  in  the  tmpr<ts- 
sions  which  education  and  habit  have 
given  him.     Perhaps  the  worship  which 
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qitickrns  you  and  me  may  hardly 
tepoor  oc3^bl>»>r  a\*^kc.  He  must  be 
ippfoichcd  through  the  heart  and  imag- 
iflMiofi ;  we  through  the  reason.  What 
m  kfmts  fcrvar  passes  with  us  for  noise. 
Wliat  to  him  is  an  imposfng  form  is  to 
eran  show.  Condemn  him  not.  If,  in 
Hi  inmier  atmosphere,  he  builds  up  a 
MTOQ^er  faith  in  God  and  a  more  stcad- 
ittt  cHoice  of  perfect  goodness  than 
aanelre^t,  his  church  is  belter  to  him 
ian  ours  to  us. 

One  great  error  in  regard  to  churches 
COQfiributes  to  the  false  estimate  of  them 
I  cssentuU  to  salvation.  We  imagine 
^the  church,  the  minister,  the  wor- 
do  something  for  us  mechan- 
tliat  there  are  certain  mysterious 
ces  in  what  we  call  a  holy  place 
may  act  on  us  without  our  own 
It  is  not  so.  The  church  and 
Inisfer  can  do  little  for  us  in  com- 
i  with  what  we  must  do  for  our- 
mud  nothing  for  us  without 
res.  They  become  to  us  bless- 
lirtnigh  our  own  activity.  Every 
he  his  own  priest.  Ft  is  his 
I  Mm  acttpti,  not  the  minister's,  it  is  the 
myer  issuing  from  his  own  heart,  not 
ran  another  s  Lips,  which  aids  him  in 
(he  diurch.  The  church  does  him  good 
•mly  as  by  its  rites,  prayers,  hymns,  and 
•crmoos  tt  wakes  up  his  spirit  to  think, 
fed,  pf^ff  praise,  and  resolve.  The 
diitfT^  •-  -  *'-^lp,  not  a  force.  It  acts  on 
«S  tr  md  moral  means,  and  not 

..  operations.  Its  influence 
Wes  prreciscly  that  which  is  ex- 
of  church.  Its  efficiency  de- 
ehiefly  on  the  clearness,  sim- 
] fSriti'.  sincerity,  love,  and  zeal  with 
«lticn  the  minister  speaks  to  our  under- 
Wmdio^,  consciences^  and  hearts  ;  just 
21  In  cofnmon  life  we  are  benefited  by 
the  dcartiess  and  energy  with  which  our 
friendi  weX  before  us  what  is  good  and 
MR.  The  church  is  adapted  to  our 
Ine.  man^  nature.  It  acts  on  us  as 
ndiooal  and  responsible  beings,  and 
•erres  iis  through  our  own  efficiency. 
From  these  views  we  learn  that  the 
j>«  of  the  church  does  not  lie  in  any 
parapilar  government  or  form,  but  in 
^  wiadom  with  which  it  combines  such 
Uoeiicei  as  are  fitted  to  awaken  and 
pwify  the  fM>yl 

Am  T  ^i;sSi^^  to  slate  more  particularly 
,  wfeat  the^e  influences  are  to  which  the 
\  owes  its  cfEcacy  ?    I  reply,  that 


they  are  such  as  may  be  found  in  all 
churches,  in  all  denominations.  The 
first  is  the  character  of  the  minister. 
This  has  an  obvious,  immediate,  and 
powerful  bearing  on  the  great  spiritual 
purpose  of  the  church.  I  say  his  char- 
acter, not  his  ordination.  Ordination 
has  no  end  but  to  introduce  into  the 
sacred  office  men  qualified  for  its  duties, 
and  to  give  an  impression  of  its  impor- 
tance, it  is  by  his  personal  endow- 
ments, by  his  intellectual,  morale  and 
religious  worth,  by  his  faithfulness  and 
zeai,  and  not  through  any  mysterious 
ceremony  or  power,  that  the  minister 
enlightens  and  edifies  the  church. 
What  matters  it  how  he  is  ordained 
or  set  apart,  if  he  give  himself  to  his 
work  in  the  fear  of  God?  What  mat- 
ters it  who  has  laid  hands  on  him,  or 
whether  he  stand  up  in  surplice  or  drab 
coat  .^  I  go  to  church  to  be  benefited, 
not  by  hands  or  coats,  but  by  the  action 
of  an  enlightened  and  holy  teacher  on 
my  mind  and  heart ;  not  an  overpow* 
ering,  irresistible  action,  but  such  as 
becomes  effectual  through  my  own  free 
thought  and  will  I  go  to  be  convinced 
of  what  is  true,  and  to  be  warmed  with 
love  of  what  is  good  ;  and  he  who  thus 
helps  me  is  a  true  minister,  no  matter 
from  what  school ^  consistory,  or  ecclesi- 
astical l>ody  he  comes.  He  carries  his 
commission  in  his  souL  Do  not  say 
that  his  ministry  has  no  **  validity,''  be- 
cause Rome,  or  Geneva,  or  Lambeth, 
or  Andover,  or  Princeton  has  not  laid 
hands  on  him.  What !  Has  he  not 
opened  my  eyes  to  see,  and  roused  my 
conscience  to  reprove  ?  As  \  have 
heard  him,  has  not  my  heart  burned 
witliin  me,  and  have  I  not  silently  given 
myself  to  God  with  new  humility  and 
love  .^  Have  1  not  been  pierced  by 
his  warnings,  and  softened  by  his  looks 
and  tones  "of  love  ?  Has  he  not  taught 
and  helped  me  to  deny  myself,  to  con- 
quer the  world,  to  do  good  to  a  foe } 
Has  he  done  this  \  and  yet  has  his 
ministry  no  "validity'*?  Wliat  other 
validity  can  there  be  than  this  ?  If  a 
generous  friend  gives  me  water  to  drink 
when  I  am  parched  with  thirst,  and  I 
drink  and  am  refreshed,  will  it  do  to  tell 
me  that  l>ecause  he  did  not  buy  the  cup 
at  a  certain  licensed  shop,  or  draw  the 
water  at  a  certain  antiquated  cistern, 
therefore  his  act  of  kindness  is  *'  in- 
valid/' and  I  am  as  ihvratv  itvd  ^^ak  ^ 
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I  was  before  ?  What  more  can  a  min- 
kister  with  mitre  or  tiara  do  than  help 
[me,  by  wise  and  touchirig  manifestations 
lol  God's  truth  to  become  a  holier,  no- 
[Wer  man?  If  my  soul  be  made  alive, 
I  no  matter  who  ministers  to  me :  aad 
if  not,  the  ordinances  of  the  church, 
rwhether  high  or  low;  orthodox  or  he- 
retical, are  of  no  validity  so  far  as  I  am 
\  concerned.  The  diseased  man  who  is 
I  restored  to  health  cares  Httle  whether 
this  physician  wear  wij,^  or  covvl^  or  re- 
[ceive  his  diploma  from  Paris  or  Lon- 
idon  ;  and  so  to  the  regenerate  man  it 
[16  of  litde  moment  where  or  by  what 

Processes   he  became  a  temple  of  the 
loly  Spirit. 
I     According  to  these  views,  a  minister 
deriving  power    from   his    intellectual* 
LjDnoral,  and  religious  worth  is  one  of  the 
[Chief  elements  of  a  true  and  quickening 
I  church.     Such  a  man  will  gather  a  true 
I  church  round  him  ;   and  we  here  learn 
I  that  a  Christian  community  is  bound  to 
I  do  what  may  aid,  and  to  abstain  from 
I  what  may  impair,  the  virttie,  nobleness, 
I  spiritual    energy    of    its    minister.      It 
[should  especially  leave  him  free,  should 
[wish  him  to  wear  no  restraints  but  those 
[of   a  sense  of   duty.     His   office  is,  to 
I  utter  God's  truth  according  to  his  ap- 
[  prehension  of  it,  and  he  should  be  en- 
icouraged   to   utter   it  honestly,  simply. 
[He    must   follow   his   own    conscience, 
Land   no   other.      How    can   he    rebuke 
J  prevalent    error    without    an     unawed 
Bpirit  ?     Better  that  be  should  hold  his 
Ipeace   than   not   speak   from    bis    own 
Tsoul.     Better   that  the  pulpit  be  pros- 
ttrated  than  its  freedom  be  taken  away. 
The  doctrine  of  **  instructions ''  in  pol- 
itics  is   of   very  doubtful   expediency; 
but  that  instructions  should  issue  from 
the  congregation  to  the  minister  we  all 
with  one  voice  pronounce  wrong,     The 
religious  teacher  compelled  to  stifle  his 
I  convictions  grows  useless  to  his  people, 
tis   shorn    of    his    strength,    loses   sclf- 
L respect,   shrinks   before   his   own   con- 
Lacience,  and  owes  it  to  himself  to  refrain 
[  froiT»  teaching.    If  he  be  honest,  upright 
land   pure,   worthy  of   trust,   worthy   of 
[being  a  minister,  he  has  a  right  to  free- 
Idom;   and  when    he   uses  it  conscien- 
[  tiously,  though  he  may  err  in  judgment, 
land  may  give  pain  to  judicious  hearers, 
[he  has  still  a  right  to  respect.     There 
1  are,  indeed,  few  religious  societies  which 
Would  knowingly  make  the  minister  a 


slave.     Many  err  on  the  side  ol  so 
mission,  and  receive  his  doctrines  ' 
blind,   unquestioning  laiih.       Still, 
members  of  a   congregation,  cons 
of  holding  the  support  of  their  teat 
in  their  hands,  are  apt  to  expect  a 
tious  tenderness    towards  their   kn 
prejudices  or  judgments,  which*  the 
not  regarded  as  servility,  is  vcr)'  hosd 
to  that  firm,  bold  utterance  of  truth 
which  the  success  of  his  ministry  chic 
depends. 

1  have  mentioned  the  first  condtti 
of  the  most  useful  church  ;  it  is 
high  character  of  its  minister, 
second  is  to  be  found  in  the  spirit 
character  of  its  members.  This,  li| 
the  former,  is,  from  the  very  princip 
of  human  nature,  fitted  to  purify 
save.  It  was  the  intention  of  Ch 
that  a  quickening  power  should  be  < 
erted  in  a  church,  not  by  the  minis 
alone,  but  also  by  the  members  on 
another-  Accordingly  we  read  of 
"working  of  every  part,  every  joi] 
in  his  spiritual  body.  We  come 
gether  in  our  places  of  worship 
heart  may  act  on  heart ;  that  id 
midst  of  die  devout  a  more  fcrvc 
flame  of  piety  nuiy  be  kindled  in  our 
own  breasts  ;  that  we  may  hear  God's 
word  more  eagerly  by  knowing  that  it 
is  drunk  in  by  thirsty  spirits  around  tis ; 
that  our  own  purpose  of  obedience  may 
be  confirmed  by  the  consciousness  diat 
a  holy  en  erg}'  of  will  is  unfolding  itself 
in  our  neighbors.  To  this  sympathy 
the  church  is  dedicated;  and  in  this  its 
highest  influence  is  "sometimes  founds 
To  myself,  the  most  effectual  church  , 
that  in  which  I  see  the  signs  of  Chtf 
tian  affection  in  those  around  me, 
which  warm  hearts  are  beating  on  o-« 
side,  in  which  a  deep  stillness  sp 
of  the  absorbed  soul,  in  which  I  re 
nize  fellow- beings  who  in  com  moo  IS 
have  impressed  rac  with  their  pic^ 
One  look  from  a  beaming  counter 
one  tone  in  singing  from  a  deeplv  mov 
heart  perhaps  aids  me  more  t)]an  t 
sermon.  When  nothing  is  said,  I  fd 
it  good  to  be  among  the  devout ;  ana 
wonder  not  that  the  Quakers  in  some 
their  still  meetings  profess  to  hold  the 
most  intimate  union,  not  only  with  God, 
but  with  each  other  It  is  not  with  tlie 
voice  only  that  man  communicates  with 
man.  Nothing  is  so  eloquent  as  the 
deep  silence  of  a  crowd,     A  sigh,  a  low 
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?rri!^jtn^.  sometimes  pours  into  us  our 
:<nrht»'r  H  soul  more  than  a  volume  of 
g.rf  ^^  5  .^.-  is  a  communication  more 
ra^tii  jemasonry  between  those 

•  N:»  r  Hfin-  rnntn/^ious  IS  holy 

feclir^  how  freez- 

ing.  IV,  ^  ,  ,    hering  of  a 

t^tiT  j'Jc   wbo  teci  notJiing*  who  come 
tot^fod  >  bouse  witiiout  reverence^  with- 
j  who  gaxe  around  on  each  other 
h^  were  assembled  at  a  show* 
-ness  keeps  up  a  slightly 
iiid,  whose  countenances 
'itwai  Dt>  coUectedness,  no  earnestness, 
,  to  a  frivoloas  or  absent  mind  !     The 
[tctity   of  the  place  makes  this 
encc  more  chilling.     One  of  the 
spots  on  eaitli  is  a  church  with- 
VotiOD.      What  is  it  to  me,  that  a 
■'*-   is   set  apart,  by  ever  so 
\%  (  rod*s  service,  that  priests 

J ,..ir  lineag^e  to  apostles  have 

it,  if  I  find  it  tJironged  by 

ridly  and  undevout?     This  is  no 

«cl»  to  mc.      I  go  to  meet,  not  human 

but  souls  ;  and  if  (  find  them  in 

liivpper  roonv  like  that  where  the  first 

f  fcdtMtfa  meteor  in  a  shed,  or  in  a  street, 

ivf  1  find  a  church.    There  \^  the  true 

ikv,  Ihc  sweet  incense,  the  accepted 

pnnt     These  all    I   find  in  sanctitied 


True  Christians  give  a  sanctifying 
power,  a  glory,  to  the  place  of  worship 
•Wrt     '^  ame    together.      In    them 

Qni' !  nt  and  manifested  in  a  far 

Inn  if  he  were  revealed  to 
!  t*  We  are  apt,  indeed,  to 

;]y.     Were  there  a  plicc 
«f  •  I  which  a  glory  like   that 

i   Jesus  on   the  Mount  of 
Igumtiun  were  to  shine  forth,  how 
wc  throng  to  it  as  the  chosen 
earth !    how  should  we  honor 
eminently   his    church !      But 
is    a   more  glorious  presence  of 
dian  this.      It  is  Christ  formed 
'llih?  '       if  his  disciples,     Christ's 

WD^  c  does  not  make  a  church. 

He  was  in  us  present  in  the  thronged 
«eet&  af  Jerusalem,  present  in  the  syn- 
^PfQcs  and  temples ;  but  these  were 
lOCcharches.  It  is  the  presence  of  his 
^Arit  'rTttk  likeness,  divine  love  in  the 
mii  which  attracts  and  unites 

theft  ....  living   body.      Suppose 

Am  w«  fit  ler  in  a  place  conse- 

coted  by  '  cr  of  forms,  but  that 

of  Chhbts  spirit  dwells  in  us. 


With  all  its  forms,  it  is  a  synagogue  of 
Satan^  not  a  church  of  Jesus.  Christ  in 
the  hearts  of  men»  I  repeat  it,  is  the 
only  church  bond.  The  Catholics,  to 
give  them  a  feeling  of  the  present  Sav- 
iour, adorn  their  temples  with  paintings 
representing  him  in  the  most  affecting 
scenes  of  His  life  and  death  ;  and  had 
worship  never  been  directed  to  these.  I 
should  not  object  to  them.  But  there 
is  a  far  higher  likeness  to  Christ  than 
the  artist  ever  drew  or  chiselled.  It 
exists  in  the  heart  of  his  true  disciple 
The  true  disciple  surpasses  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo.  The  latter  have  given 
us  Christ's  countenance  from  fancy,  and, 
at  best,  having  little  likeness  to  the 
mild  beauty  and  majestic  form  wfiich 
moved  through  Judea,  But  the  disciple 
who  sincerely  conforms  himself  to  the 
disinterestedness,  and  purity,  and  filial 
worship,  and  all-sacrificing  love  of  Christ 
gives  us  no  fancied  representation,  but 
the  true,  divine  lineaments  of  his  soul, 
the  very  spirit  which  beamed  in  his  face, 
which  spoke  in  his  voice,  which  attested 
his  glory  as  the  Son  of  tiod.  The  truest 
church  is  that  which  has  in  the  highest 
degree  this  spiritual  presence  of  our 
Lord,  this  revelation  oi  Jesus  in  his  fol- 
lowers. This  is  the  church  in  which  we 
shall  find  the  greatest  aid  to  our  virtue 
which  outward  institution  can  afford  us. 
1  have  thus  spoken  of  the  two  chief 
elements  of  a  living  and  effectual  church, 
—  a  pure,  noble-minded  minister,  and 
faithful  followers  of  Christ.  In  the  pre- 
ceding remarks  I  have  had  chiefiy  in 
view  particular  churches,  organizetf  ac- 
cording to  some  particular  forms  ;  and  I 
have  maintained  that  these  are  impor- 
tant only  as  ministering  to  Christian 
holine*is  or  virtue.  There  is,  however, 
a  grander  church,  to  which  1  now  ask 
your  attention  :  and  the  consideration 
of  this  will  peculiarly  confirm  the  lesson 
on  which  \  am  insisting,  namely,  that 
there  is  but  one  essential  thing,  true 
holiness,  or  disinterested  love  to  God 
and  man.  There  is  a  grander  church 
than  all  particular  ones,  however  exten- 
sive, —  the  church  catholic  or  universal 
spread  over  all  lands,  and  one  with  the 
church  in  heaven.  That  all  Christ's 
followers  form  one  body,  one  fold,  is 
taught  in  various  passages  in  the  New 
Testament.  You  remember  the  ear- 
nestness of  his  last  prayer,  "  that  they 
mi^ht  all  be  onc»  as  he  \xA  \v\a  ¥ax\vti 
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are  one."  Into  this  church  all  who  par- 
take the  spirit  of  Christ  are  admitted. 
It  asks  not  who  has  baptized  us  ;  whose 
passport  we  carry ;  what  badge  we  wear. 
If  **  baptized  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  its 
wide  gates  are  opened  to  us.  Within 
this  church  are  joined  those  whom  dif- 
ferent names  have  severed  or  still  sever. 
We  hear  nothing  of  Greek,  Roman, 
English  churches,  out  of  Christ*s  church 
only.  My  friends,  this  is  not  an  im- 
aginary union.  The  Scriptures,  in  speak- 
ing ot  it,  do  not  talk  rhetorically,  but 
utter  the  soberest  truth.  All  smcere 
partakers  of  Christian  virtue  are  essen- 
tially one.  In  the  spirit  which  pervades 
them  dwells  a  uniting  power  found  in  no 
other  tie.  Though  separated  by  oceans, 
they  have  s^nnpathies  strong  and  indis- 
soluble. Accordingly,  the  clear,  strong 
utterance  of  one  gifted,  inspired  Chris- 
tian flies  through  the  earth.  It  touches 
kindred  chords  in  another  hemisphere. 
The  word  of  such  a  man  as  F^n^on, 
for  instance,  finds  its  wav  into  the  souls 
of  scattered  millions.  Are  not  he  and 
they  of  one  church  ?  I  thrill  with  joy 
«tt  the  name  of  holy  men  who  lived  ages 
ago.  Ages  do  not  divide  us.  I  venerate 
them  more  for  their  antiquity.  Are  we 
not  one  body  ?  Is  not  this  union  some- 
thing real  "i  It  is  not  men's  coming 
together  into  one  building  which  makes 
a  church.  Suppose  that  in  a  place  of 
worship  I  sit  so  near  a  fellow-creature 
as  to  touch  him,  but  that  there  is  no 
common  feeling  between  us,  that  the 
truth  which  moves  me  he  inwardly 
smiles  at  as  a  dream  of  fancy,  that  the 
disinterestedness  which  I  honor  he  calls 
weakness  or  wild  enthusiasm.  How  far 
apart  are  we,  though  visibly  so  near ! 
We  belong  to  different  worlds.  How 
much  nearer  am  I  to  some  pure,  gener- 
ous spirit  in  another  continent  whose 
word  has  penetrated  my  heart,  whose 
virtues  have  kindled  me  to  emulation, 
whose  pure  thoughts  are  passing  through 
my  mind  whilst  I  sit  in  the  house  of 
prayer !  With  which  of  these  two  have 
I  church  union  ? 

Do  not  tell  me  that  I  surrender  myself 
to  a  fiction  of  imagination,  when  I  say 
that  distant  Christians,  that  all  Christians 
and  myself,  form  one  bodv,  one  church, 
just  as  far  as  a  common  love  and  piety 
possess  our  hearts.  Nothing  is  more 
real  than  this  spiritual  union.  There  is 
one  grand,  all-comprehending  church  ; 


and  if  I  am  a  Christian  X  belong  to  it, 
and  no  man  can  shut  me  out  of  it.  You 
may  exclude  me  from  your  Roman 
church,  your  Episcopal  church,  and  your 
Calvinistic  church,  on  account  of  sup- 
posed defects  in  my  creed  or  my  sect, 
and  I  am  content  to  be  excluded.  But 
I  will  not  be  severed  from  the  great 
body  of  Christ.  Who  shall  sunder  me 
from  such  men  as  F^n^lon,  and  Pascal, 
and  Borromeo,  from  Archbishop  Leigh- 
ton,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  John  Howard  .^ 
Who  can  rupture  the  spiritual  bond 
between  these  men  and  myself  ?  Do  I 
not  hold  them  dear?  Does  not  their 
spirit,  flowing  out  through  their  writings 
and  lives,  penetrate  my  soul  1  Are  they 
not  a  portion  of  my  being  ?  Ami  not 
a  different  man  from  what  I  should  have 
been,  had  not  these  and  other  like  spirits 
acted  on  mine  ?  And  is  it  in  the  power 
of  synod,  or  conclave,  or  of  all  the  eccle- 
siastical combinations  on  earth,  to  part 
me  from  them  ?  I  am  bound  to  them 
by  thought  and  affection  ;  and  can  these 
be  suppressed  by  the  bull  of  a  pope  or 
the  excommunication  of  a  council  ?  The 
soul  breaks  scornfully  these  barriers, 
these  webs  of  spiders,  and  joins  itself 
to  the  great  and  good ;  and  it  it  possess 
their  spirit,  will  the  great  and  good, 
living  or  dead,  cast  it  off  because  it  has 
not  enrolled  itself  in  this  or  another 
sect  ?  A  pure  mind  is  free  of  the  uni- 
verse. It  belongs  to  the  church,  the 
family  of  the  pure,  in  all  worlds.  Virtue 
is  no  local  thing.  It  is  not  honorable 
because  born  in  this  community  or  that, 
but  for  its  own  independent,  everlasting 
beauty.  This  is  the  bond  of  the  uni- 
versal church.  No  man  can  be  excom- 
municated from  it  but  by  himself,  by 
the  death  of  goodness  in  his  own  breast. 
All  sentences  of  exclusion  are  vain,  if 
he  do  not  dissolve  the  tie  of  purity 
which  binds  him  to  all  holy  souls. 

I  honor  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
on  one  account ;  it  clings  to  the  idea  of 
a  universal  church,  though  it  has  muti- 
lated and  degraded  it.  The  word  cath- 
olic means  universal.  Would  to  God 
that  the  church  which  has  usurped  the 
name  had  understood  the  reality !  Still, 
Romanism  has  done  something  to  give 
to  its  members  the  idea  of  their  connec- 
tion with  that  vast  spiritual  community, 
or  church,  which  has  existed  in  all  times 
and  spread  over  all  lands.  It  guards 
the  memory  of  great  and  holy  men  who 
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til  ages  have  tailed  and  suffered  for 
jion,  asserts  the  honors  of  the  heroes 
Be  faith,  enshrines  them  m  heaven  as 
beati£ed  saints^  converts  their  legends 
into  popular  literature,  appoints  days  for 
the  celebration  of  their  virtues,  and  re- 
veals  them  almost  as  living  to  the  eye 
by  the  pictures  in  which  genius  has  im- 
mortalized their  deeds.  In  dr:>ing  this 
Rome  has  fallen,  indeed,  into  error  She 
has  fabricated  exploits  for  these  spiritual 
persons,  and  exalted  them  into  objects 
of  worship.  But  she  has  also  done  good. 
She  has  given  to  her  members  the  feel- 
ing of  intimate  relation  to  the  holiest 
and  noblest  men  in  all  preceding  ages. 
An  interesting  and  often  a  sanctifying 
tie  connects  the  present  Roman  Catholic 
with  martyrs,  and  confessors,  and  a  host 
of  men  whose  eminent  piety  and  geniiis 
and  learning  have  won  for  them  an  im- 
mortality of  fame.  It  is  no  mean  ser- 
vice thus  to  enlarge  men's  ideas  and 
affections,  to  awaken  their  veneration 
for  departed  greatness,  to  teach  them 
their  connection  with  the  grandest  spirits 
of  all  times.  It  was  this  feature  of  Ca* 
tholicism  which  most  interested  me  in 
visiting  Catholic  countries.  The  ser- 
vices at  the  altar  did  not  move,  but 
rather  piined  nie,  Bui  when  I  cast  my 
eyes  on  the  pictures  cm  the  walls,  which 
placed  before  me  the  holy  men  of  de- 
parted ages,  now  absorbed  in  devotion 
and  lost  in  rapture,  now  enduring  with 
meek  courage  and  celestial  lioue  the 
agonies  of  a  painful  death  in  defence 
of  the  truth,  I  was  touched,  and  I  hope 
made  better.  The  voice  of  the  officiat- 
ing priest  I  did  not  hear  ;  but  these 
samted  dead  spoke  to  my  heart,  and  I 
was  sometimes  led  to  feel  as  if  an  hour 
on  Sunday  spent  in  this  communion 
were  as  aseful  to  me  as  if  it  had  been 
spent  in  a  Protestant  church.  These 
saints  never  rose  to  my  thoughts  as 
Roman  Catholics  I  never  connected 
them  with  any  particular  church.  They 
were  to  me  living,  venerable  witnessed 
to  Christ,  to  the  power  of  religion,  to 
the  grandeur  of  the  human  soul.  I  saw 
what  men  might  suffer  for  the  truth, 
how  they  could  rise  above  themselves. 
bow  reai  might  become  the  ideas  of 
God  and  a  higher  life.  This  inward 
reverence  for  the  departed  good  helped 
me  to  feel  myself  a  member  of  the 
church  universal.  I  wanted  no  pop^e  or 
priest  to  establish  my  unity  with  them. 


My  own  heart  was  witness  enough  to  a 
spiritual  fellowship.  Is  it  not  to  be  de- 
sired that  all  our  churches  should  have 
services  to  teach  us  our  union  with 
Christ's  w^hole  body  ?  Would  not  this 
break  our  sectarian  chains,  and  awaken 
reverence  for  Christ^s  spirit,  for  true 
goodness,  under  every  name  and  form  ? 
It  is  not  enough  to  feel  that  we  are 
members  of  this  or  that  narrow  com* 
muniun.  Christianity  is  universal  sym- 
pathy and  love.  1  tlo  not  recommend 
that  our  churches  should  be  lined  with 
pictures  of  saints.  This  usage  must 
come  in.  if  it  come  at  all,  not  by  recom- 
mendation, but  by  gradual  change  of 
tastes  and  feelings.  But  why  may  not 
the  pulpit  be  used  occasionally  to  give 
us  die  lives  and  virtues  of  eminent  dis- 
ciples in  former  ages  ?  It  is  customary 
to  deliver  sermons  on  the  history  of  Peter, 
John,  Paul,  and  of  Abraham,  and  EHjah, 
and  other  worthies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  and  this  we  do  because  their 
names  are  written  in  the  Bible.  But 
goodness  owes  nothing  to  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  recorded  in  a  sacred 
book,  nor  loses  its  claim  to  grateful,  rev- 
erent commemoration  because  not  bla- 
zoned there.  Moral  greatness  did  not 
die  out  with  the  Apostles.  Their  lives 
were  reported  for  this,  among  other 
ends,  that  their  virtues  might  be  prop- 
agated to  future  times,  and  that  men 
might  spring  up  as  worthy  a  place  among 
the  canonized  as  themselves.  What  1 
wish  is,  that  we  should  learn  to  regard 
ourselves  as  members  of  a  vast  spiritual 
community,  as  joint-heirs  and  fellow- 
worshippers  with  the  goodly  company 
of  Christian  heroes  who  have  gone  be- 
fore us,  instead  of  immuring  ourselves 
in  particular  churches.  Our  nature  de- 
lights in  this  consciousness  of  vast  con- 
nection. This  tendency  manifests  itself 
in  the  patriotic  sentiment,  and  in  the 
passionate  clinging  of  men  to  a  great 
religious  denomination.  Its  true  and 
noblest  gratification  is  found  in  the  deep 
feeling  of  a  vital,  everlasting  connection 
with  the  universal  church,  with  the  in- 
numerable  multitude  of  the  holy  on 
earth  and  in  heaven.  This  churcn  wc 
shall  never  make  a  substitute  for  virtue. 
\  have  spoken  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  My  great  objection  to  this 
communion  is,  that  it  has  fallen  pecul- 
iarly into  the  error  which  I  am  laboring 
to  expose  in  this  discourse,  that  it  has 
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attached  idolatrous  importance  to  the 
institution  of  the  church,  that  it  virt- 
ually exalts  this  above  Christ's  spirit, 
above  inward  sanctity.  Its  other  errors 
are  of  inferior  importance.  It  does  not 
offend  me  that  the  Romanist  maintains 
that  a  piece  of  bread,  a  wafer,  over 
which  a  priest  has  pronounced  some 
magical  words,  is  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ.  I  learn,  indeed,  in  this 
error,  an  humbling  lesson  of  human 
credulity,  of  the  weakness  of  human 
reason ;  but  I  see  nothing  in  it  which 
strikes  at  the  essential  principles  of  re- 
ligion. When,  however,  the  Roman 
Catholic  goes  farther,  and  tells  me  that 
God  looks  with  abhorrence  on  all  who 
will  not  see  in  the  consecrated  wafer 
Christ's  flesh  and  blood ;  and  when  he 
makes  the  reception  of  this  from  the 
hands  of  a  consecrated  priest  the  door 
into  Christ's  fold,  then  I  am  shocked  by 
the  dishonor  he  casts  on  God  and  virtue, 
by  his  debasing  conceptions  of  our  moral 
nature  and  of  the  Divine,  and  by  his  cruel 
disruption  of  the  ties  of  human  and 
Christian  brotherhood.  How  sad  and 
strange  that  a  man  educated  under 
Christianity  should  place  religion  in 
a  church  connection,  in  church  rites, 
should  shut  from  God's  family  the 
wisest  and  the  best  because  they  con- 
scientiously abstain  from  certain  out- 
ward ordinances  !  Is  not  holiness  of 
heart  and  life  dear  to  God  for  its  own 
sake,  dear  to  him  without  the  manipula- 
tions of  a  priest,  without  the  agency  of 
a  consecrated  wafer  ?  The  ^rand  error 
of  Roman  Catholicism  is  its  narrow 
church  spirit,  its  blind  sectarianism,  its 
exclusion  of  virtuous,  pious  men  from 
God's  favor  because  tney  cannot  eat, 
drink,  or  pray  according  to  certain  pre- 
scribed rites.  Romanism  has  to  learn 
that  nothing  but  the  inward  life  is  great 
and  good  in  the  sight  of  the  Omniscient, 
and  that  all  who  cherish  this  are  mem- 
bers of  Christ's  body.  Romanism  is 
any  thing  but  what  it  boasts  to  be,  the 
universal  church.  I  am  too  much  a 
Catholic  to  enlist  under  its  banner. 

I  belong  to  the  universal  church ; 
nothing  shall  separate  me  from  it.  In 
saying  this,  however,  I  am  no  enemy  to 
particular  churches.  In  the  present  age 
of  the  world,  it  is  perhaps  best  that" 
those  who  agree  in  theological  opinions 
should  worship  tog;ether ;  and  I  do  not 
object  to  the  union  of   several    such 


churches  in  one  denomination,  provided 
that  all  sectarian  and  narrow  feeling 
be  conscientiously  and  scrupulously  re- 
sisted. I  look  on  the  various  churches 
of  Christendom  with  no  feelings  of  en- 
mity. I  have  expressed  my  abhorrence 
of  the  sectarian  spirit  of  Rome  ;  but  in 
that,  as  in  all  other  churches,  individ- 
uals are  better  than  their  creed;  and, 
amidst  gross  error  and  the  inculcation 
of  a  narrow  spirit,  noble  virtues  spring 
up,  and  eminent  Christians  are  formeo. 
It  is  one  sign  of  the  tendency  of  human 
nature  to  goodness,  that  it  grows  good 
under  a  thousand  bad  influences.  The 
Romish  church  is  illustrated  by  great 
names.  Her  gloomy  convents  have 
often  been  brightenea  by  fervent  love 
to  God  and  man.  Her  St.  Louis,  and 
F^n^lon,  and  Massillon,  and  Cheverus  ; 
her  missionaries,  who  have  carried 
Christianity  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ; 
her  sisters  of  charity,  who  have  carried 
relief  and  solace  to  the  most  hopeless 
want  and  pain,  —  do  not  these  teach  us 
that  in  the  Romish  church  the  Spirit  of 
God  has  found  a  home  ?  How  much, 
too,  have  other  churches  to  boast !  In 
the  English  church  we  meet  the  names 
of  Latimer,  Hooker,  Barrow,  Leighton, 
Berkeley  and  Heber ;  in  the  Dissenting 
Calvinistic  church,  Baxter,  Howe,  Watts, 
Doddridge,  and  Robert  Hall :  among  the 
Quakers,  George  Fox,  William  Penn, 
Robert  Barclay,  and  our  own  Anthony 
Benezet,  and  John  Woolman ;  in  the 
Anti-trinitarian  church,  John  Milton, 
John  Locke,  Samuel  Clarke,  Price,  and 
Priestley.  To  repeat  these  names  does 
the  heart  good.  They  breathe  a  fra- 
grance through  the  common  air.  They 
nft  up  the  whole  race  to  which  they  be- 
longed. With  the  churches  of  which 
they  were  pillars  or  chief  ornaments  I 
have  many  sympathies  ;  nor  do  I  con- 
demn the  union  of  ourselves  to  these  or 
any  other  churches  whose  doctrines  we 
approve,  provided  that  we  do  it  without 
severing  ourselves  in  the  least  from  the 
universal  church.  On  this  point  we 
cannot  be  too  earnest.  We  must  shun 
the  spirit  of  sectarianism  as  from  hell. 
We  must  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
shutting  up  God  in  any  denomination. 
We  must  think  no  man  the  better  for 
belonging  to  our  communion  ;  no  man 
the  worse  for  belonging  to  another. 
We  must  look  with  undiminished  joy 
on  goodness,  though  it  shine  forth  from 
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.1.  ....  ^..  i.      Chrisfs  spirit 
and  honored,  no 
.^.Lcd.     To  confine 
good    Spirit    to  any 
.  is  to  sin  against  the 
t  the  kingdom  of  God, 
w^  bond  with  Christ's 
church  which  is  one  of  our 
ijik  to  perfection. 
I  h^v<  now  given  whit  seems  to  me 
iW  most  important  views  in  relation  to 
liie  cfiiirch  ;  and  in  doing  this  I   have 
QOC  quoicd   much  from  Scripture,  be* 
cwse  quotations  cannot  be  given  fully 
im  tliis  or  on  any  controverted  point  in 
Iht  compxss  of  a  discourse.     I  have  re- 
lied  on  what  is  vastly  more  important,  — 
on  th'^  -----ii  strain  and  tone  of  Script- 
■re,  '  ,'irit  of  the  Otristian  relig- 

ion, o^.  ...V,  ..11  and  substance  of  Christ's 
ICKhingSt  which  is  plainly  this,  thrit  in- 
wd  !^  Jim  s-s,  or  "joodness,  or  disintcr- 
aie<  all  in   all.     T   also  want 

tee*  ler  at  large  the  arguments 

or  modes  of  reasoning  by  which  this  or 
llat  church  sets  itself  forth  as  the  only 
true  church,  and  bv  which  the  necessity 
<i(  Cfiterinc^  it  is  thought  to  be  proved. 
1  cMiK»t.  however,  abstain  from  offering 
1  (or  remarks  on  these. 
The  principal  arguments  on  which 
ioj&ive  churches  rest  their  claims  are 
(rom  Christian  history  and  litera- 
lare :  in  other  words,  from  the  records 
il  liic  primitive  ages  of  onr  faiih»  and 
irocn  thie  writings  of  the  early  Fathers. 
These  arguments*  1  think,  may  be  dis- 
poned af  Ijy  a  single  remark,  that  they 
evmof  be  comprehended  or  weighed  by 
die  mift9  of  Christians.  How  very,  very 
inr  in  our  congregations  can  enter  into 
1^  critical  study'  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, or  wade  through  the  folios  of  the 
€>r^h  and  Latin  fathers!  Now.  if  it 
were  necessary  to  join  a  particular 
diarch  in  order  to  receive  tne  bless- 
iqgii  of  Christianity,  is  it  to  be  conceived 
that  tiie  iV  of  this  church  should 

f^quire  a  plainly  denied  to  the 

■SM  ol  human  n«,'ings  ?  Would  not  this 
dofch  nhine  out  with  the  brightness  of 
llie«itfif  Would  it  be  hidden  in  tlie 
hnpcrlect  records  of  distant  ages,  or  in 
the  v«adtmtinous  writings  of  a  body  of 
aathors  more  remarkable  for 
than  for  soundness  of  judg- 
«tat  ?  The  learned  cannot  agree  about 
lliie»e  authorittes.  How  can  the  great 
niillifiidcs  of  beUevers  interpret  them  ? 


Would  not  the  Scriptures  guide  us  by 
simple,  sure  rules  to  the  only  true 
church,  if  to  miss  it  were  death  ?  To 
my  own  mind  this  argument  has  a  force 
akin  to  demonstration. 

1  pass  to  another  method  of  defending 
the  claims  which  one  or  another  church 
sets  up  to  exclusive  acceptance  with 
God.  It  is  an  unwarrantable  straining 
of  the  figurative  language  of  Scripture, 
liecause  the  church  is  spoken  of  as  one 
body,  vine,  or  temple,  theologians  have 
argued  that  it  is  one  outward  organiza- 
tion,  to  which  all  men  must  be  joined. 
But  a  doctrine  built  on  metaphor  is 
worth  little.  Every  kind  of  absurdity 
may  find  a  sanction  in  figures  of  speech, 
explained  by  tame  prosaic,  cold-hearted 
commentators.  The  beautiful  forms  of 
speech  to  which  I  have  referred  were 
intended  to  express  the  peculiarly  close 
and  tender  unions  which  necessarily 
subsist  among  all  the  enlightened  and 
sincere  disciples  of  such  a  religion  as 
Christ's^— a  religion  whose  soul,  es- 
sence, and  breath  of  life  is  love,  which 
reveals  to  us  in  Jesus  the  perfection  of 
philanthropy,  and  which  calls  to  us  to 
drink  spiritually  of  that  blood  of  self- 
sacrifice  which  was  shed  for  the  whole 
human  race.  How  infinitely  exalted  is 
the  union  of  minds  and  hearts  formed 
by  such  a  religion  above  any  outward 
connection  established  by  rites  aiid 
forms  !  Yet  the  latter  has  been  seized 
on  by  the  earthly  understanding  as  the 
chief  meaning  or  Scripture,  and  magni- 
fied into  supreme  importance.  Has  not 
Paul  taught  us  that  there  is  but  one  per- 
fect bond,  —  love  ?  •  Has  not  Christ 
taught  us  that  the  seal  set  on  his  disci- 
ples, by  which  all  men  are  to  know  them, 
is  love  ?t  Is  not  this  the  badge  of  the 
true  church,  the  life  of  the  true  body  of 
Christ  ?  And  is  not  every  disciple,  of 
every  name  and  form,  who  is  inspired 
with  this»  embraced  indissolubly  in  the 
Christian  union  ? 

It  is  sometimes  urged  by  those  who 
maintain  the  necessity  of  connection  with 
what  they  call  *'the  tnie  church,'^  that 
God  has  a  right  to  dispense  his  bless- 
ings through  what  channels  or  on  what 
terms  He  pleases;  that,  if  He  sees  fit  to 
communicate  his  Holy  Spirit  through  a 
certain  priesthood  or  certain  ordinances, 
we  are  bound  to  seek  the  gift  in  bis  ap- 
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pointed  way  ;  and  that»  having  actually 
chosen  this  method  of  imparting  it^  He 
may  justly  withhold  it  from  those  who 
refuse  to  comply  with  his  appointment 
1  reply,  that  the  rijq^ht  of  the  Infinite 
Father  to  bestow  his  blessings  in  such 
ways  as  to  his  infinite  wisdom  and  love 
may  seem  best,  no  man  can  be  so  irrev- 
erent as  to  deny.  But  is  it  not  reason- 
able to  expect  that  He  will  adopt  such 
methods  or  conditions  as  will  seem  to 
accord  with  his  perfection  ?  And  ought 
we  not  to  distrust  such  as  seem  to  dis- 
honor him  ?  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
I  were  told  that  the  I nfinite  Father  had 
decreed  to  give  his  Holy  Spirit  to  such 
as  should  bathe  freely  i  n  the  sea.  O  ugh  t 
I  not  to  require  die  most  plain,  undeni- 
able proofs  of  a  purpose  apparently  so 
unworthy  of  his  majesty  and  goodness, 
before  yielding  obedience  to  it  ?  The 
presumption  against  it  is  exceedingly 
strong.  That  the  Infinite  Father,  who 
is  ever  present  to  the  human  soul,  to 
whom  it  is  unspeakably  dear,  who  has 
created  it  for  communion  with  himself, 
who  desires  and  delights  to  impart  lo  it 
his  grace,  that  He  shouki  ordain  sea- 
bathmg  as  a  condition  or  means  of  spir- 
itual communication  is  so  improbable 
that  1  must  insist  on  the  strongest  testi- 
mony to  its  truth.  Now  1  meet  pre- 
cisely this  difficulty  in  the  doctrine,  that 
God  bestows  his  Holy  Spirit  on  those 
who  receive  bread  and  wine,  or  flesh 
and  blood,  or  a  form  of  benediction  or 
baptism,  or  any  other  outward  minis- 
tration,  from  the  hands  or  lips  of  cer- 
tain privileged  ministers  or  priests.  It  is 
the  most  glorious  act  and  manifestation 
of  God's  power  and  love  to  impart  en- 
lightening, fjuickening,  purifying  influ- 
ences to  the  immortal  soul.  To  imagine 
that  these  descend  in  connection  with 
certain  words,  signs,  or  outward  rites, 
administered  by  a  frail  fellow-creature, 
and  are  withheld  or  abridged  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  rites,  seems,  at  first,  an 
insult  to  his  wisdom  and  goot^Iness ; 
seems  to  bring  down  his  pure,  infinite 
throne  to  set  arbitrary  limits  to  his 
highest  agency,  and  to  assimilate  his 
worship  to  that  of  false  gods.  The 
Scriptures  teach  us  that  **God  giveth 
grace  to  the  humble  ;  "  that  **  he  giveth 
Eis  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him," 
This  is  the  great  law  of  divine  commu- 
nications ;  and  we  can  see  its  wisdom, 
because  the  mind  which  hungers  for  di- 


vine assistances  is  most  prepared  to  ose; 
them  ;iright.  And  can  we  really  bdiev 
that  the  prayers  and  aspirations  of 
penitent,  thirsdng  soul  need  to  be  sec- 
onded by  the  outward  offices  of  a  min- 
ister or  priest  ?  or  that  for  want  of  these 
they  find  less  easy  entnmce  into  the  eaf 
of  the  ever-present,  aJl-loving  Father" 
My  mind  recoils  from  this  doctrine 
dishonorable  to  God,  and  I  ought  not 
receive  it  without  clear  proofs.  I  want 
something  more  than  metaphors,  or  ao- 
alogies,  or  logical  inferences.  I  want 
some  express  divine  testimony.  And 
where  is  it  given  ?  Do  we  not  know 
that  thousands  and  millions  of  Chris- 
tians, whose  lives  and  deaths  have  bome 
witness  to  their  faith,  have  been  unable 
to  find  it  in  the  Scriptures  or  anywhere 
else  ?  And  can  we  believe  that  the 
spiritual  communication  of  such  men 
with  the  Divinity  has  been  forfeited  Of 
impaired,  because  they  have  abstaiined 
from  rites  which  in  their  consciencei 
they  could  not  recognize  as  of  divine 
appointment  ?  That  so  irrational  and 
extravagant  a  doctrine  should  ent( 
mind  of  a  man  who  has  the  capai 
reading  the  New  Testament  would 
an  impossibility,  did  not  historj-  show 
that  it  has  been  not  onlv  behevcd,  b 
made  the  foundation  ot  the  bitterci 
intolerance  and  the  bloodiest  perseci 
tions. 

The  notion  that,  by  a  decree  of  God's 
sovereign  will,  his  grace  or  Spirit  flo^ 
through  certain  rites  to  those  who  are 
union  With  a  certain  church,  and  that 
is  promised  to  none  besides,  has 
foundation  in  Scripture  or  reason.  The 
church,  as  1  have  previously  suggested, 
is  not  an  arbitrary  appointment  ;  it  does 
not  rest  on  will,  but  is  ordained  on  ac- 
count of  its  ob\ious  fitness  to  accoat*^ 
plish  the  spiritual  improvement  which  ii 
the  end  of  Christianity.  It  corrcs|K>n(* 
to  our  nature.  It  is  a  union  of  mean; 
and  influences,  and  offices  which  rati 
and  moral  creatures  neecL  It  has 
affinity  with  the  magical  operations 
common  in  false  religions;  its  agency 
is  intelligible  and  level  to  the  common 
mind.  Its  two  great  rites,  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  supper,  are  not  meant  to  act 
as  charms.  When  freed  from  the  errors 
and  superstitions  which  have  clung  to 
them  for  ages,  and  when      '  c  red, 

as  they  should  be,  with  !•  and 

solemnity,  they  are  powenut  me.ins  oi 
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tjrnjiQ^  hs  to  the  mind  and  of 

tmOTiiig  y,  and  for  these  ends 

tbej  afc  ..M.ij.iu.-a.  The  adaptation  of 
the  diturcli  to  the  promotion  of  holiness 
ifltfiig  men  U  its  grand  excellence  ;  and 
viMfe  It  accompli *.bes  this  end  its  work 
tiilcin'::  .ir»i{  no  greater  can  be  conceived 
on  cj  heaven.     The  moment  we 

»kot  >n  this  truth,  and  conceive 

«f  r'  )  as  serving  us  by  forms 

ind  I  >  which  are  effectual  only 

m  tJbe  hftiids  of  privileged  officials  or 
^ffvtkXs^  we  plunge  into  the  region  of 
illidows  and  superstitions  ;  we  have  no 
mand  to  tread  on.  no  light  to  guide  us. 
ibk  mysterious  power,  lodged  in  the 
kuiU  of  a  few  fellow-creatures,  tends 
IB  gifff  a  servile  spirit  to  the  mass  of 
QifUtians,  to  impair  mmJiness  and  self- 
lo  subdue  the  intellect  to  the 
itioQ  of  the  absurdest  dogmas, 
1  loses  its  simple  grandeur,  and 
tlen  into  mechanism  and  form. 
cicQce  is  quieted  by  something 
iboft  of  true  repentance ;  something 
betides  purilv  of  heart  and  life  is  made 
0itl|«l|jfication  for  heaven.  The  surest 
AcfiGe  for  making  the  mind  a  coward 
Mi  m  ttaive  is  a  w-idc-spread  and  closely 
cnKQted  church,  the  powers  of  which 
lit  coQceiitrated  in  the  hands  of  a  *'  sa- 
cjwlonlcr/"  and  which  has  succeeded 
QiafTDgaling  to  its  rites  or  ministers  a 

Sr  orcr  the   future   world,  over  the 
s  eve  V    '--    wcaJ   or  woe.     The 
IBtftUbl}  ig  influence  of  such 

idiTr'-'*-  t  kiairative  proof  against 

itodi  naL 

The-  ^  ..vj  end  to  the  volumes  writ- 
tea  in  delcoce  of  this  or  that  church 
itich  sets  itself  forth  as  the  only  true 
dMidi,  and  claims  exclusive  acceptance 
iC-:^it      Hut  ihe  unlettered  Christian 


Us 

tint  r 


to  tliem  all     He  cannot  j 
icek  it  in  libraries.     He 
without  seeking,  in  plain  \ 
'!■  New  Testament,  and  in 
He  reads  and  he  feels 
an  inward  life.     This  he  j 
w\,  nai  iiy  report*  hut  by  conscious-  ' 
by  tiii«e  prostration  ot  his  soul  in  ' 
pnktr-  "^    ^y  the  surrender  of  his  will 
t»  1^'  by  overflowing  gratitude, 

bf  c^,..  ,.  «,t  and  l»v  a  new  love  to  his 
yiow-creatures.  Will  it  do  to  tell  such 
A  1Mb  tliat  the  promises  of  Christianity 
io  not  beJong  to  him,  that  access  to 
God  is  denied  him,  because  he  is  not 
Iffmi  frith  this  or  lh3H  ejcclasive  church  > 


Has  not  this  access  been  granted  to  him 
already  ?  Has  he  not  prayed  in  hisgriefs» 
and  been  consoled  ?  in  his  temptarions» 
and  been  strengthened  ?  Has  he  not 
found  God  near  in  his  solitudes  and  in 
the  great  congregation  ?  Does  he  thirst 
for  any  thing  so  fervently  as  for  perfect 
assimilation  to  the  divine  purity?  And 
can  he  question  God's  readiness  to  help 
him,  because  he  is  unable  to  find  in 
Scripture  a  command  to  bind  himself  to 
til  is  or  another  self-magnifying  church  ? 
How  eaMly  does  the  experience  of  the 
true  Christian  brush  away  the  cobwebs 
of  theologians  !  He  loves  and  reveres 
God,  and  in  this  spirit  has  a  foretaste  of 
heaven ;  and  can  heaven  be  barred 
against  him  by  ecclesiastical  censures  ? 
He  has  felt  the  power  of  the  cross 
and  resurrection  and  promises  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  is  there  any  '*  height  or 
depth"  of  human  exclusiveness  and 
bigotry  which  can  separate  him  from 
his  Lord  ?  He  can  die  for  truth  and 
humanity ;  and  is  there  any  man  so 
swelled  by  the  conceit  of  his  union  with 
the  true  church  as  to  stand  apart  and 
say»  *'  I  am  holier  than  thou  **  ?  When, 
by  means  of  the  writings  or  conversa- 
lions  of  Christians  of  various  denomi- 
nations, vou  look  into  their  hearts,  and 
discern  tfie  deep  workings,  and  conliicts, 
and  aspirations  of  piety,  can  you  help 
seeing  in  them  tokens  of  the  presence 
and  operations  of  Ciod's  Spirit  more 
authentic  and  touching  than  in  all  the 
harmonies  and  beneficent  influences  of 
the  outward  universe  ?  Who  can  shut 
up  this  spirit  in  any  place  or  any  sect  ? 
Who  will  not  rejoice  to  witness  it  in  its 
fruits  of  justice^  goodness,  purity,  and 
piety,  wherever  they  meet  the  eye  ? 
Who  will  not  hail  it  as  the  infalhble 
sign  of  the  accepted  worshipper  of 
God? 

One  word  more  respecting  the  argu- 
ments adduced  in  support  of  one  or 
another  exclusive  church.  Thev  are 
continually,  and  of  necessity,  losing 
their  force.  Arguments  owe  their  in- 
fluence very  much  to  the  mental  condi- 
tion of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 
What  is  proof  to  one  man  is  no  proof  to 
anothen  The  evidence  which  is  trium- 
phant in  one  age  is  sometimes  thought 
below  notice  in  the  next.  Men's  rea- 
sonings on  practical  subjects  are  not 
cold,  logical  processes,  standing  sepa- 
rate in  the  mind,  but  are  cained  ou'mv 
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Jntimate  connection  with  tlidr  prevalent 
leelings  and  modes  of  thoUjE^ht.     Gener- 
ally speaking,  that,  and  that  only,  is  truth 
Ito'a  man  which  accords  with  ihe  com- 
Ijron   tone  of  hi»   mind»  with  the  mass 
{of  his  impressions,  with  the  result*?   3f 
"bis  experience,  with  his  measure  of  in- 
Itellectual    development,    and   especially 
Lirith  those  deep  convictions  and  biases 
Hiich  constitute  what  we  call  character, 
»Jow,  U  is   the   tendency  of  increasing 
Icivilization,  refinement,  and   expansion 
lof  mind,  to  produce  a  tone  of  thought 
fand  feeling   unfriendly   to    the   church 
[Bpirit,  to   reliance  on  church  forms  as 
iesscntial   to   salvation.      As  the   world 
|:ad\"ances  it  leaves  matters  of  form  l>e- 
Mnd.     In   proportion  as  men  get    into 
s  heart  or  things  they  are  less  anxious 
lit  exteriors.     In   proportion  as  re- 
ligion becomes  a  clear  reality  we  grow 
'red  of  shows.     In  the  progress  of  ages 
spring  up  in  greater  numbers  men 
nature  tliought  and  spiritual  freedom, 
who  unite  sell  reverence  with  reverence 
of  God,  and  who  cannot,  without  a  feel- 
Ling  approaching  shame  and   conscious 
[liegradation,  suBmit  lo  a  church  which 
cumulates  outward,  rigid,  mechanical 
servances   towards   the    Infinite    Fa- 
A  voice  within  them,  which  they 
Icannot  silence,  protests  against  the  per- 
||)etual   repetition    of    the    same    signs, 
[motions,    words,  as    unworthy  of    their 
lown  spiritual  powers^  and  of   him  who 
[deserves    the   highest    homage   of    the 
Ifcason  and  the  heart.     Their  filial  spirit 
protests  against  it.     In  common  life,  a 
efined,   lofty  mind  expresses   itself  in 
itimple,  natural,  unconstrained  manners  : 
'  nd   the  same    tendency,  though    often 
lobstructed,    is    manifested    in    reliffion. 
*The    progress    of    Christianity,    which 
must  go  on,  is  but  another  name  for  the 
growing   knowledge  and   experience  of 
that    spiritual   worship   of    the    Father 
which  Christ  proclaimed  as  the  end  of 
his  mission  ;  and  before  this  the  old  idol- 
atrous  reliance  on  ecclesiastical  forms 
and  organizations  cannot  stand.     There 
is   thus  a   perpetually  swelling  current 
which  exclusive  churches  have  to  stem, 
land  which  must  sooner  or  later  sweep 
laway   their   proud   pretensions.      What 
tftvails   it   that   this   or   another  church 
laummons  to  its  aid  fathers,  traditions, 
eneratcd  usages  ?  The  spirit,  the  genius 
f  Christianity  is  stronger  than  all  these. 
The  great  ideas  of  tKe   religion   must 
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I  prevail  over  narrow,  perverse  interpi 

I  talions  of   it.     On  this  ground   I    ha^ 

1  no  alarm  at  reports  of  the  triumphs 

^  the    Catholic    church.     The    spirit 

Christianity  is  stronger  ih^n  tn-r^rs 

councils.     Us  vencrabln  fi 

'  beauty  put  to  shame  th'       ,,         s  ai 

I  pomps  of  a  hierarchy  ;  and  men  mii^l 

I  more  and  more   recognize   it  as  alone 

1  essential  to  salvation. 

i       From    the  whole  di,scussion  throi 

I  which   I    have  now   led    you.    you 

easily  gather  how  I  regard  ihc  chi 

I  and  what  importance  I  attach  to  it,     fa 

its  true  idea,  or  regarded  ai  the  unioo 

of  those  who  partake   in  the  spirit 

Jesus  Christ,  1  revere  it  as  the  nobl( 

of  all  associations,     Our  common  socil 

unions  are    poor  by    its   side,     lo 

world  wc  form  ties  of  interest,  pleamii 

and   ambition.     We   come   together  as 

creatures  of  time  and  sense  for  transient 

amusement  or  display.     In  the  church 

we  meet  as  God's  children ;  wc  rt< 

mze  in  ourselves  something  higher  tl 

this  animal  and  worldly  life,     W*c  coi 

that    holy    feelings    may   spread    from 

heart  to  heart.     The  church,  in  its  true 

idea,  is  a  retreat  from  the  world.     We 

meet  in  it,  that,  by  union  with  the  holy* 

we  may  get  strength  to  withstand  our 

common   intercourse   with    the  impure, 

W'e   meet   to  adore   God,  to  open   our 

souls  to  his  Spirit,  and,  by  recognition 

of  the  common  Father,  to  forget  all  dis- 

tinction   among  ourselves,    to  embrace 

all    men    as   brothers.      This   spiritual 

union   with  the  holy  who  are  departed 

and  who  yet  live,  is  the  beginninif  nf 

that    perfect   fellowship   which    f 

lutes  heaven.     It  is  to  survivT  aii 

The  bonds  of  husband  and  wife,  parent 

and   child,   are   severed  at   death ;   the 

union  of  the   virtuous  friends  of   God 

and    man    is  as  eternal  as   virtue,  and 

this    union   is   the  essence  of  the 

church. 

To  the  church  relation,  in  this  bi 
spiritual  view  of  it,  I  ascribe  the  higl 
dignity  and  importance.    But  as 
with  a  particular  denomination  or 
society  of  Christians  for  public 
and  instruction,  this,  however  impoi 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  highest  roc; 
of  grace.     W^e  ought,  indeed,  to  seek 
help  for  ourselves,  and  to  give  help 
others,  by  upholding  rehgious    instf 
tions,  by  meeting  together  in  the  n; 
of  Christ.     The  influence  of  Chris tianitj 
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i  and  extended.  In  no  small 
-  public  offices  of  piety,  by 
•' communion  of  saints."     But 
true  that  the  public  means  of 
't  its  chief  means.     Private 
V  are  the  most  efficacious. 
.  -M.  ^i^.ii  v>rii  k  of  religion  is  to  be  done, 
Qot  in  society,  but  in  secret,  in  the  re- 
tired soul,   in  the  silent  closet.      Com- 
Bionioo  with  God  is  eminently  the  means 
iif  rflis^'on,  the  nutriment  ana  life  of  the 
■\    we  can  commune  with    God 
"«:  as  nowhere  else.     Here  his 
ptis^  be  most  felt.      It  is  by 

the  h  j:  of  the  unrestrained  soul, 

br  the  opening  of  the  whole  heart  to 
•Htm  who  seeth  in  secret;'^  it  is  by 
ling  our  own  spiritual  history^  b^ 
ling  deeply  into  ourselves,  by  soh- 
tiiy  thought,  and  solitary,  solemn  con- 
secritiofi  of  ourselves  to  a  new  virtue ; 
4|  is  by  these  acts,  and  not  by  public 
otberingB,  that  we  chiefly  make  progress 
»  the  fcllgious  life.  It  is  common  to 
fpeaUk  of  the  hou-se  of  public  worship 
l»aholy  place ;  but  it  has  no  exclusive 
lanct]^.  The  holiest  spot  on  earth  is 
tlm  nmere  the  soul  breathes  its  purest 
iQVSt  sod  forms  or  executes  its  noblest 
IVfiotes;  and  on  this  ground,  were  I 
«>itek  the  holiest  spot  in  your  city,  I 
jAnold  not  go  to  your  splendid  sanctu- 
«lles,  but  to  closets  of  private  prayer. 
Nrhaps  the  *^Holy  of  Holies*'  among 
ywi  is  some  dark,  narrow  room  from 
«1dch  roost  oi  us  would  shrmk  as  unlit 
\m  bumafi  habitation  ;  but  God  dwells 
Cherc,  He  hears  there  music  more 
gnttif    *    ^'  "  :    the  swell  of  all  your  or- 

rLH,  re  a  beauty  such  as  nature, 

tiit-.'    i.n    robes  of  spring,  does  not 
;   for  there   He  meets,  and  sees, 
-r.-  the  humblest^  most  thankful, 
".orshipper;  sees  the  sorest 
borne,  the  deepest  injuries 
^  toils  and  sacrifices  cheer- 
d,  and   death   approached 
x\y  and  lonely  illness  with 
tailh.      The  consecration 
\\  virtues  shed  over  the  ob- 
.»>(  is  not  and  cannot  be  com- 
<1  hy  any  of  those  outward  riles 
I    our  splendid   structures   are 
J  to  God. 
-  e  the  rank  which  belongs  to 
vhether  gathered   in   one 
I'l  over    Oie   whole   earth. 
1  -i.^Mcd  and  blessed  union,  but 
not    be    ma^ificd    above    of^er 
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means  and  helps  of  religion.  The 
great  aids  of  piety  are  secret,  not  pub- 
lic. The  Christian  cannot  live  without 
private  prayer ;  he  may  live  and  make 
progress  without  a  particular  church. 
Providence  may  place  us  far  from  the 
resorts  of  our  fellow-dlsciplcs,  >>cyond 
the  sound  of  the  Sabbath -bell,  beyond 
a!1  ordinances  ;  and  we  may  find  Sab- 
baths and  ordinances  in  our  own  spirits. 
Illness  may  separate  us  from  the  out- 
ward church  as  well  as  from  the  living 
worlds  and  the  soul  may  yet  be  in  health 
and  prosper.  There  have  been  men  of 
eminent  piety  who,  from  conscience, 
have  separated  themselves  from  all  de- 
nominations of  Christians  and  all  out- 
ward worship.  Milton,  that  great  soul, 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  forsook 
all  temples  made  with  hands,  and  wor- 
shipped wholly  in  the  inward  sanctuary. 
So  did  William  Law,  the  author  of  that 
remarkable  book.  **  The  Serious  Call  to 
a  Devout  and  Holy  Life.*'  His  excess 
of  devotion  (for  in  him  devotion  ran 
into  excess)  led  him  to  disparage  all 
occasional  acts  of  piety.  He  lived  in 
solitude,  that  he  might  make  life  a  per- 
petual prayer.  These  men  are  not  named 
as  models  in  this  particular.  They  mis- 
took the  wants  of  the  soul,  and  misin- 
terpreted the  Scriptures.  Even  they, 
with  all  their  spirituality,  would  have 
found  moral  strength  aitd  holy  impulse 
in  religious  association.  But,  with  such 
examples  before  us,  we  learn  not  to  ex- 
clude men  from  God's  favor  because 
severed  from  the  outward  church. 

The  doctrine  of  this  discourse  is  plain. 
Toward  sanctity,  pure  love,  disinterested 
attachment  to  God  and  man,  obedience 
of  heart  and  life,  sincere  excellence  of 
character,  this  is  the  one  thing  needful, 
this  the  essential  thing  in  religion  ;  and 
alt  things  else,  ministers,  churches,  or- 
dinances, places  of  worship,  all  are  but 
means,  helps,  secondary  influences,  and 
utterly  worthless  when  separated  from 
this.  To  imagine  that  God  regards  any 
thing  but  this,  that  He  looks  at'any  thing 
but  the  heart,  is  to  dishonor  him,'  to  ex- 
press a  mournful  insensibility  to  his  pure 
character.  Goodness,  purity,  virtue,  this 
is  the  only  distinction  in  God's  sight 
This  is  intrinsically,  essentially,  ever- 
lastingly, and  by  its  own  nature  lovely 
beautiful. glorious,  divine.  It  owes  noth- 
ing to  time,  to  circumstance,  to  outward 
connections.     It  shines  by  \ls  owwW^V* 
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It  is  the  sun  of  the  spiritual  universe. 
It  is  God  himself  dwelling  in  the  human 
soul.  Can  any  man  think  lightly  of  it 
because  it  has  not  grown  up  in  a  certain 
church,  or  exalt  any  church  above  it  ? 
My  friends,  one  of  the  grandest  truths 
of  religion  is  the  supreme  importance  of 
character,  of  virtue,  of  that  divine  spirit 
which  shone  out  in  Christ.  The  ^and 
heresy  is  to  substiiute  any  thing  for  this, 
whether  creed,  or  form,  or  church.  One 
of  the  greatest  wrongs  to  Christ  is  to 
despise  his  character,  his  virtue,  in  a 
disciple  who  happens  to  wear  a  different 
name  from  our  own. 

When  I  represent  to  myself  true  virtue 
or  goodness,  —  not  that  which  is  made 
up  of  outward  proprieties  and  prudent 
calculations,  but  that  which  chooses  duty 
for  its  own  sake  and  as  the  first  concern  ; 
which  respects  impartially  the  rights  of 
every  human  being ;  which  labors  and 
suffers  with  patient  resolution  for  truth 
and  others'  welfare ;  which  blends  energy 
and  sweetness,  deep  humility  and  sell- 
reverence  ;  which  places  joyful  faith  in 
the  perfection  of  God,  communes  with 
him  intimately,  and  strives  to  subject  to 
his  pure  will  all  thought,  imagination, 
and  desire  ;  which  lays  hold  on  the 
promise  of  everlasting  life,  and  in  the 
strength  of  this  hope  endures  calmly 
and  ftrmly  the  sorest  evils  of  the  present 
state,  —  when  1-set  before  me  this  virtue, 
all  the  distinctions  on  which  men  value 
themselves  fade  away.  Wealth  is  poor  ; 
worldly  honor  is  mean ;  outward  forms 
are  beggarly  elements.  Condition,  coun- 
try, church,  all  sink  into  unimportance. 
Before  this  simple  greatness  1  ix>w,  I 
revere.  The  robed  priest,  the  gorgeous 
altar,  the  great  assembly;  the  peahng 
organ,  all  the  exteriors  of  religion,  van- 
ish from  my  sight  as  I  look  at  the 
good  and  great  man,  the  holvt  disinter- 
ested soul.  Even  I,  with  vision  so  dim, 
with  heart  so  cold,  can  see  and  feel  the 
divinity,  the  grandeur  of  true  goodness. 
How,  then,  must  God  regard  it?  To 
his  pure  eye  how  lovely  must  it  be! 
And  can  any  of  us  turn  from  it  because 
some  water  has  not  been  dropped  on  its 
forehead,  or  some  bread  put  into  its  lips 
by  a  minister  or  priest ;  or  because  it 
has  not  learned  to  repeat  some  myste- 
rious creed  which  a  church  or  human 
council  has  ordained  ? 

My  friends,  reverence  virtue,  holi- 
ncss,  the  upright  will  which  inflexibly 


cleaves  to  duty  and   the   pure  law  of 
God-     Reverence   nothing   in  compari- 
son with  it.     Regard  this  as  the  end, 
and  aO  outward  services  a*  the  means. 
Judge  of  men  by  this.     Think  no 
the  better,  no  man  the  worse,  for  tl 
church  he  belongs  to.     Try  him  by  hi 
fruits.      Expel  from   your  breasts   t! 
demon  of  sectarianism,  narrowness,  bi; 
otry,  intolerance.    This  is  not,  as  we 
apt  to  think,  a  slight  sin.     It  Ls  a  d< 
nial  of  the  supremacy  of  goodness.     It 
sets  up  something,  whether  a  form  or 
dogma,  above  the  virtue  of  the   heart 
and  the  life.     Sectarianism  immures  it- 
self in  its  particular  church  as  in  a  dun^H 
geon.  and  is  there  cut  oH  from  the  fre^^J 
air,  the  cheerful  light,  the  goodly  prot^^^ 
pects,  the  celestial  oeauty  of  the  church 
universaL 

My  friends,  I  know  that  I  am  address- 
ing those  who  hold  various  opinions 
to  the  controverted  points  of  theol 
We  have  grown  up  under  different  r 
fluences.      We    bear  different    nami 
But  if  we  purpose  solemnly  to  do  God 
vvtli,  and  are  following  the  precepts  ai 
example  of  Christ,  we  are  one  churcl 
and  let  nothing  divnde  us.     Diversiti 
of  opinion   may  incline  us   to  worsl 
under  different  roofs  ;  or  diversii ' 
tastes  or  habit,  to  worship  with 
ent  forms.     But  these  varieties 
schisms  ;  they  do  not  break  the  unity 
Christ's   church.     We   may  still   hon< 
and   love  and  rejoice  in  one  another' 
spiritual  life  and  progress  as  truly  as 
we  were  cast   into  one  and   the  same 
unyielding  form.     God  loves  variety 
nature  and  in  the  human  soul  nor  di 
He  reject  it  in  Christian  worship, 
many  great  truths,  in  those  which 
most  quickening,  purifying,  and  con 
ing,  we  all,  I   nope,  agree.     There 
too,  a  common  ground  of  practice,  a]( 
from  all  controversy,  on  which  we  mi 
all  meet.     We  may  all  unite  hearts  ani 
hands  in  doing  good,  in  fulfilling  God*ft 
purposes  of  love  towards  our  race,  in 
toiling  and  suffering  for  the  cause  of 
humanity,    in     spreading     intelligence, 
freedom,   and    virtue,   in    making   God 
known  for  the  reverence,  love,  and  imi- 
tation of  his  creatures,  in  resisting  the 
abuses  and  corruptions  of  past  ages,  in 
exploring  and  drying  up  the  sources  of 
poverty,  in  rescuing  the  fallen  from  in- 
temperance, in  succoring  theoq^han  and 
widoWf  in  ecdightening  and  elevating  the 
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ofpre^scd  portions  of  the  community,  in 
bfcakiae  the  yoke  of  the  oppressed  and 
easbvcc^  in  exposing  and  withstanding 
tbespsrit  and  horrors  of  war*  in  sending 
God's  word  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  in 
rtdeemiDi;  the  world  from  sin  and  woe. 
The  angeb  and  pure  spirits  who  visit 
o«r  eara  come  not  to  join  a  sect*  but 
to  do  good  to  all.  May  this  universal 
charity  descend  on  us,  and  possess  our 
hezrts  '  may  our  narrowness,  ex  elusive - 
oess^  ajid  bigotry  melt  away  under  this 
Quikt  celestial  fire  \  Thus  we  shall  not 
only  joiD  ouniclves  to  Chris t^s  universal 
^flrch  on  earth,  but  to  the  invisible 
dnipdk,  to  the  innumerable  company  of 
the  just  inade  perfect,  in  the  mansions 
fitf  everlasting  purity  and  peace. 

Notes. 

1  haire  spoken  in  this  discourse  of  the 
R^mtsh  church  as  excluding  from  salva- 
tion those  who  do  not  submit  to  it.  I 
kwiw*  and  rejoice  to  know,  that  many 
CitfioUcs  are  too  wise  and  good  to  hold 
libif  doctrine  j  but  the  church,  inter- 
fvtted  by  its  past  words  and  acts^  is  not 
to  liberal 

I  bare  also  expressed  my  reverence 
Jar  ^c  iUustrious  names  which  have 
idonied  the  English  church.  This 
diigrcb  sets  up  higher  claims  than  any 
QiAier  in  tbe  K'rotestant  world ;  but  by 
a  mail  acquainted  with  its  early  history 
it  will  be  seen  to  be  clothed  with  no 
peculiar  authority.  If  any  Protestant 
diiirch  dcser\'es  to  lie  called  a  creature 
<rf  the  *tate,  it  is  this.  It  was  shaped 
b|f  the  sovcreien  very  much  after  his 
ami  will,  it  IS  a  problem  in  history 
how  tbe  English  people,  so  sturdy  and 
;*bcaxtea  in  the  main,  could  be  so 
\  aad  flexible  in  matters  of  religion 
Henry  the  Eighth,  Edward  the 
SxHi,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  They  seem 
to  haW  received,  almost  as  unresistingly 
lithe  coin.,  the  image  and  superscription 
o(  the  king.  The  causes  of  this  yieM- 
iigiie&s  arc  to  be  found  in  the  avers euess 
M  ci^*il  broils  to  which  the  nation  had 
Ijccn  brought  by  the  recent  bloody  and 
aimiBtiog  wars  of  the  Roses  ;  in  the 
tenidabte  power  of  the  Tudor  sover- 
^[Bi ;  in  the  insular  position  of  Eng- 
IttBd^and  her  distance  from  Rome,  which 
checked  the  domination  of  the  papacy ; 
io  the  ignorance  of  the  people  ;  in  the  rav- 
CWNistiess  of  the  nobles  for  the  property 
of  the  church  ia  the  first  instance,  and 


afterwards  in  their  greediness  for  court 
favor.  This  strange  pliancy  is  a  stain  on 
the  annals  of  the  country.  It  was  in  the 
Puritans  that  the  old  national  sturdiness 
revi\'ed,  that  England  became  herself 
again.  These  men  were  rude  in  aspect, 
and  forbidding  in  manners  ;  but,  with 
all  their  sternness,  narrowness,  frowning 
theology,  and  high  religious  pretensions, 
they  were  the  master-spirits  of  their 
times.  To  their  descendants  it  is  de- 
lightful to  think  of  the  service  they  ren- 
dered to  the  civil  and  religious  liberties 
of  England  and  the  world,  and  to  recall 
their  deep,  vital  piety,  a  gem  most  rudely 
set,  but  too  precious  to  be  overvalued. 


court       " 


Since  the  preceding  discourse  has 
been  printed^  the  following  extract  from 
an  article  in  the  "Edinburgh  Review" 
for  July,  1841,  entitled  *' The  Port- 
Royalists,"  has  been  deemed  so  strik- 
ingly coincident  that  it  is  herewith 
appended : — 

"  But  for  every  labor  under  the  sun,  sa^rs 
the  Wise  Man,  there  is  a  time.  There  is 
a  time  for  l>earing  testimony  against  the 
errors  of  Rome ;  why  not  also  a  time  for 
testifying  to  the  sublime  virtues  with  which 
those'  errors  have  been  so  often  associated  ? 
Are  wc  for  ever  to  admit  and  never  to  prac- 
tise the  duties  of  kindness  and  mutual  for- 
bearance ?  Does  Christianity  consist  in  a 
vivid  perception  of  the  faults,  and  an 
obtuse  blindness  to  the  .merits,  of  those 
who  differ  from  us  ?  Is  charity  a  virtue 
only  when  we  ourselves  are  the  objects  of 
It  ?  Is  there  not  a  church  as  pure  and  mnre 
catholic  than  that  of  Oxford  or  Rome,  — 
a  church  comprehending  within  its  limits 
every  human  being  who,  according  to  the 
measure  of  the  knowledge  placed  within 
his  reach,  strives  habitually  to  be  conformed 
to  the  will  of  the  common  Father  of  us  all  } 
To  indulge  hope  beyond  the  pale  of  some 
narrow  communion  has,  by  each  Christian 
society  in  its  turn,  been  denounced  as  a 
daring  presumption.  Yet  hope  has  come 
to  ail  \  and  with  her,  faith  and  charity,  her 
inseparable  companions.  Amidst  the  shock 
of  contending  creeds  and  the  uproar  of 
anathemas,  they  who  have  ears  to  hear  and 
hearts  to  understand  have  listened  to  gen- 
tler and  more  kindly  sounds.  Good  men 
may  debate  as  polemics,  but  they  will  feel 
as  Christians.  On  the  universal  mind  of 
Christendom  ia  indelibly  engraven  one  im- 
age, towards  which  the  eyes  of  all  arc  more 
or  less  earnestly  directed.  Whoever  has 
himself  caught  any  resemblance,  howevci 
faint  and  imperfect,  to  that  divine  and  be* 
iiignant    Original,    haS|    Vti   \i\&   rcvc^^^Mt^ 
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learned  to  recognize  a  brother  wherever 
he  can  discern  the  same  resemblance* 

"  There  is  an  essential  unity  in  that  king- 
dom which  is  not  of  this  world*  But 
within  the  provinces  of  that  mighty  stale 
there  is  room  for  endless  varieties  of  ad- 
ministration, and  for  local  laws  and  cus* 
toms  widely  differing  from  each  other. 
The  unity  consists  in  the  one  object  of 
worship,  the  one  object  of  affiance,  the 
one  source  of  virtue,  the  one  cementing 
principle  of  mutual  love  which  pervades 
and  animates  the  whole.  The  diversities 
arc»  and  must  be,  as  numerous  and  intrac- 
table as  are  the  essential  cHstinctions  which 
nature,  habit,  and  circumstances  have  cre- 
ated amongst  men*  Uniformity  of  creeds, 
of  discipline,  of  ritual,  and  of  ceremonies, 
in  such  a  world  as  ours  1  a  world  where  no 
two  men  are  not  as  distinguishable  in  their 
mental  as  in  their  physical  aspect ;  where 
every  petty  community  has  its  separate 
system  of  civil  government ;  where  all  that 
meets  the  eye,  and  all  that  arrests  the  ear, 
has  the  stamp  of  boundless  and  infinite 
variety  \  What  are  the  harmonies  of  tone, 
of  color,  and  of  form,  but  the  result  of 
contrasts,  — of  contrasts  held  in  subordina- 
tion to  one  pervading  principle,  which  rec- 
onciles without  confounding  the  component 
elements  of  the  music,  the  painting,  or  the 
itructure  ?  In  the  physical  works  of  God, 
uty  could    have  no   existence   without 

(less  diversities.  Why  assume  that  in 
Iffltalous  society  —  a  work  not  less  surely 
to  K  ascribed  to  the  supreme  Author  of 
all  things  — this  law  is  absolutely  reversed  ? 
Were  it  possible  to  subdue  that  innate 
tendency  of  the  human  mind  v^hich  com- 
pels men  to  differ  in  religious  opinions  and 
observances,  at  least  as  widely  as  on  all  other 
subjects,  what  would  be  the  results  of  such 
a  triumph  ?  Where  would  then  be  the 
free  comparison  and  the  continual  enlarge- 
ment of  thought  ;  where  the  self-distrusts 
which  are  the  springs  of  humility,  or  the 
mutual  dependencies  which  arc  the  bonds 
of  love  ?  He  who  made  us  with  this  infi- 
nite variety  in  our  intellectual  and  physical 
constitutioti  must  have  foreseen,  and,  fore- 
seeing, must  have  intended,  a  correspond* 
ing  dissimilarity  in  the  opinions  of  his 
creatures  oti  sdl  questions  submit  ted  lo  their 


judgment  and  proposed  for  their  accept-^ 
ance.  For  truth  is  his  law ;  and  if  al|fl 
will  profess  to  think  alike.  alJ  mu&t  live  ioS 
the  habitual  violation  of  it, 

"Zeal   for  uniformity  attests  the  latent 
distrusts,  not  the  firm  convictions  of  the 
zealot*     In  proportion    to  the  strength  of 
our  sclf*rcliance  is  our  indififcrcncc  to  the 
multiplication  of  suffrages  in  favor  of  our 
own  judgment     Our  minds  arc  steeped  in 
imagery;   and   where   I  he  visible   form 
not,  the  impalpable  spirit  escapes  the  noti 
of  the  unreflecting  multitude.     In  co 
hands  analysis  stops  at  the  species 
genus,  and  cannot  rise  to  the  order  < 
class.     To   distinguish    birds  from 
beasts   from   insects,  Hmits  the   zUofVk  \ 
the  vulgar  observer  of  the  face  of 
But  Cuvier  could  trace  the  sublime  ' 
the  universal  type,  the  fontal  idea  exil 
in  the  creative  intelligence,  which  connects! 
as  one  the  mammoth  and   the  5.naiL     So^J 
common    obsenxrs   can    distinguish    from] 
each  other  the  different  varieties  of  religiou*.'^ 
society,  and  can    rise    no    higher.     Where 
one  assembly  worships  with  harmonies  of 
music,  fumes  of  incense,  ancient  liturgies,^ 
and   a   gorgeous   ceremonial,  and    another«^| 
listens   to   the   unaided   voice  of   a   singled 
pastor,   they  can  perceive  and  record  we 
differences ;    but   the    hidden    tics    which 
unite  them  both  escape  such  obscrvatio 
All  appears  as  contrast,  and  all  ministe 
to  antipathy  and  discord.     It  ks  our  belie 
that  these  things  may  l?e  rightly  viewed  : 
a  different  aspect,  and  vet  witn  the  mo, 
severe  conformity  to  the  divine  will,  whethe 
as  intimated  bv  natural  religion,  or  as 
vealed    in   Holy   Scripture,      W*e    believe" 
that,   in  the   judgment   of  an   enlightened 
charity,  many  Christian  societies  who  arc 
accustomed  to  denounce  each  other's  errors 
will  at  length  come  to  be  regarded  as  mem- 
bers in  common  of  the  one  great  and  cum- 
prehensivc  church,  in  which  diversities  of 
forms  are  harmonized  by  an  albpetTrading 
unity  of  spirit.     For  ourselves,  at  least,  we 
should  deeply  regret  to  concltide  that  we 
are  aliens  from  that  great  Christian  com* 
monwealth  of  which  the  nuns  and  reclines 
of  the  valley  of  Port- Royal  were  members^ 
and    members    assuredly  of    no    commoii 
excellence*^' 
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Discourse  protioitttced  before  the  Sunday-School  Society. 


XiirtifWviBK.  II*  M^  "Tl  brought 

«K  llMi  lit^  duldren,  ihsX  h'  i»  HnncU 

MllMV^aod  P'^ '   ^^*^  "^^  ^^  '-'^  ihent- 

Sm  JStMB  siiiC  Suffer  little  childrcQ,  atvd  lorbid  them 
■^  »  ame  onto  mc ;  lor  o<  such  t»  the  kingdom  of 


Tim  stibjcct  of  this  discourse  is  in- 
A  V,.  .K^  name  of  the  society  at 
'  I  appear  in  this  place. 
Tbc  ^„..  ...  ^chooU  this  is  now  to  cn- 
pceoor  attention.     I  believe  1  can  best 

50  it  W  cKpKiunding  the  principles  on 
vlicb  it  should  rest,  and  by  which  it 
ifcsiiki  be  gtiidedi  I  am  not  anxious  to 
fiDMnacc  -in  eulogry  on  this  and  sim- 
Hat  InstitistionS'  They  do  much  good, 
\m  they  are  destined  to  do  greater. 
Tbejr  are  in  their  infancy »  and  only  giv- 
igg  aromise  of  the  benefits  they  are  to 
imier.  They  already  enjoy  patronage, 
ttd  this  will  increase  certainly,  neces- 
orilf,  in  proportion  as  they  shall  grow 
ittfficieticy  and  usefulness  1  wish  to 
my  iomcUiing  of  the  great  principles 
radi  should  preside  over  them,  and  of 
the  iBodcs  of  operation  by  which  they 
CM  beat  accomplish  their  end.  This 
dbcoune.  though  especially  designed 
jar  Sunday-schools,  is.  in  truth,  equally 
i]i|i6cab1e  to  domestic  instruction.  Par- 
esis who  are  anxious  to  train  up  their 
cyidren  in  the  paths  of  Christian  virtue 
«Q|  &od  in  every  principle  and  rule,  now 
10  lie  laid  down,  a  guide  for  their  own 
tfas.  How  to  reach,  influence,  en- 
i^prtra^  elevate  the  youthful  mind,  this 
U  Iht  grand  topic ;  and  who  ought  not 
10  W  interested  in  it  ?  for  who  has  not 

51  lalCFest  in  the  young  ? 
]  propose  to  set  before  you  my  views 

'  the  fallowing  heads.  !  shall  con- 
i;  first  the  priDciple  on  which  such 
I  should  fie  founded  \  next,  their 
tad  or  ^reat  object ;  in  the  third  place, 
ttfcat  they  should  teach  \  and.  lastly, 
hov  they  should  teach.  These  divisions* 
tf  ihcfv  were  time  to  fill  them  up,  would 
OJUttst  the  subject.  1  shall  satisfy  my- 
•df  with  offering  you  what  seem  to  me 
tbc  most  important  views  under  each. 
L  I  am,  first,  to  consider  the  principle 


on  which  the  Sunday-school  should  be 
founded.  It  must  be  founded  and  car- 
ried on  in  faith.  You  must  not  estab- 
lish it  from  imitation,  nor  set  it  in 
motion  because  other  sects  have  adopt- 
ed a  like  machinery.  The  Sunday- 
school  must  be  ttmnded  on  and  sustained 
by  a  strong  faith  in  its  usefulness,  its 
worth,  its  importance,  faith  is  the 
spring  of  all  energetic  action.  Men 
throw  their  souls  into  objects  only  be- 
cause they  believe  them  to  be  attain* 
able  and  worth  pursuit,  ^'ou  must  have 
faith  in  your  school  ;  and  for  this  end 
you  must  have  faith  in  God  ;  in  the 
child  whom  you  teach  ;  and  in  the 
Scriptures  which  are  to  be  taught 

You  must  have  faith  in  God :  and  by 
this  I  do  not  mean  a  general  belief  of 
his  existence  and  perfection,  but  a  faith 
in  him  as  the  father  and  friend  of  the 
children  whom  you  instruct,  as  desiring 
their  progress  more  than  all  human 
friends,  and  as  most  ready  to  aid  you  in 
your  efforts  for  their  good.  You  must 
not  feel  yourselves  alone.  You  must 
not  think  when  you  enter  the  place  of 
teaching  that  only  you  and  your  pupils 
are  present,  and  that  you  have  nothing 
but  your  power  and  wisdom  to  rely  on 
for  success.  You  must  feel  a  higher 
presence.  You  must  feel  that  the  Fa- 
ther of  these  children  is  near  you.  and 
that  He  loves  them  with  a  boundless 
love.  Do  not  think  of  God  as  interested 
only  in  higher  orders  of  beings,  or  only 
in  great  and  distinguished  men.  The 
liltle  child  is  as  dear  to  him  as  the  hero, 
as  the  philosopher,  as  the  angel ;  for  in 
that  child  are  the  germs  of  an  angel's 
powers,  and  God  has  called  him  into 
being  that  he  may  become  an  angel 
On  this  faith  every  Sunday-school  should 
be  built  and  on  such  a  foundation  it 
will  stand  firm  and  gather  strength. 

Again,  you  must  have  faith  in  the 
child  whom  you  instruct.  Believe  in  the 
greatness  of  its  nature  and  in  its  ca> 
pacitv  of  improvement.  Do  not  measure 
its  mSnd  by  its  frail,  s\eivdtt  loim. 
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very  few  years,  in  ten  years  perhaps, 
that  child  is  to  come  forward  into  life, 
to  take  on  him  the  duties  of  an  arduous 
vocation,  to  assume  serious  responsi- 
bilities, and  soon  after  he  may  be  the 
head  o£  a  family  and  have  a  voice  in  the 
government  of  his  coimtrv.  All  the 
powers  which  he  is  to  put  iorth  in  life, 
all  the  powers  which  are  to  be  unfolded 
in  his  endless  being,  are  now  wrapped 
up  w  ithin  him.  That  mind,  not  you,  nor 
I,  nor  an  angeK  can  comprehcncL  Feel 
that  your  scholar,  young  as  he  is,  is 
worthV  of  vour  intensest  interest.  Have 
faith  in  h!s  nature,  especially  as  fitted 
for  religion.  Do  not,  as  some  do,  look 
on  the  child  as  born  under  the  curse  of 
God,  as  naturally  hostile  to  all  goodness 
and  truth.  What !  the  child  totally  de- 
praved !  Can  it  be  that  such  a  thought 
ever  entered  the  mind  of  a  human  being  ? 
especially  of  a  parent!  What!  in  the 
beauty  of  childhood  and  youth,  in  that 
open  brow,  that  cheerful  smile,  do  you 
see  the  brand  of  total  corruption  ?  Is  it 
a  little  fiend  who  sleeps  so  sweetly  on 
his  mother's  breast  ?  Was  it  an  infant 
demon  which  Jesus  took  in  his  arms 
and  said,  **  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  "  ?  Is  the  child,  who,  as  you  re- 
late to  him  a  story  of  suffering  or  gen- 
erosity, listens  with  a  tearful  or  kindling 
eye  and  a  throbbing  heart,  is  he  a  child 
of  hell  ?  As  soon  could  I  look  on  the 
sun,  and  think  it  the  source  of  darkness, 
as  on  the  countenance  of  childhood  or 
of  youth,  and  see  total  depravity  w  ritten 
there.  My  friends,  we  should  believe 
any  doctrme  sooner  than  this,  for  it 
tempts  us  to  curse  the  day  of  our  birth  ; 
to  loathe  our  existence ;  and,  by  making 
our  Creator  our  worst  foe,  anti  our  fel- 
low-creatures hateful,  it  tends  to  rupt- 
ure all  the  ties  which  bind  us  to  God 
and  our  race.  My  friends,  have  faith  in 
the  child ;  not  that  it  is  virtuous  and 
holy  at  birth  ;  for  virtue  or  holiness  is 
not,  cannot  be  born  with  us,  but  is  a 
free,  voluntarv  effort  of  a  being  who 
knows  the  distinction  of  riijht  and 
wrong,  and  who,  if  tempted,  adheres  to 
the  rfght :  but  have  faith  in  the  child  as 
capable  of  knowing  and  loving  the  good 
and  the  true^  as  having  a  conscience  to 
take  the  side  of  duty,  as  open  to  ingen- 
uous motives  for  well-doing,  as  created 
for  knowledge,  wisdom,  piety,  and  dis- 
interested love, 
Qjice  jnore.  you  must  have  faith  in 


Christianity,  as  adapted  to  the  mind  ol^ 
the  child,  as  the  very  truth  fitted  to  en- 
lighten, interest,  and  improve  the  bii- 
man  being  in  the  first  years  of  his  life 
It  is  the  properly  of  our  relitrion,  i!,r. 
whilst  it  stretches  beyond  lli 
the  mightiest  intellect,   it  c^ 
self,  so  to  speak,  within  the  \\  i 
narrowest ;  that,  whilst  it  furn 
ter  of  inexhaustible  speculation  to    .,    . 
men  as   Locke  and  Newton,  it  t.f>i\  * 
scends  to  the  ignorant  and  becomt 
teacher  of  babes.     Chrislianily  at 
speaks  with  authority  in  the  schooK  m 
the  learned,  and  enters  the  narscr>*  to 
instil  with  gentle  voice  celestial  iris 
into  the  ears  of  infancy.     And  this  \ 
derful  property  of  our  religion  is  to 
explained  by  its  bein*^  founded  on, ; 
answering   to^  the   primitive  and   mo 
universal    principles  of  human   natti 
It  reveals   God  as   a  parent;    and  th 
first  sentiment  which  daw^s  on  the  chik 
is  love  to  its  parents.     It  enjoins  na 
arbitrarj^-  commands,   but    teaches 
everlasting  principles  of  duty  ;  and 
sense  of  duty  begins  to  unfold  itself  in  t 
carl iest  stages  of  our  being.     1 1  speaks  c 
a  future  world  and  its  inkibitants ; 
childhood  welcomes  the  idea  of  angcli 
of  spirits,  of  the  vast,  the  wonderful, 
unseen.     Above  all,  Christianity  is  sc 
forth  in  the  life,  the  history,  the  ch 
acter  of  Jesus  ;  and  his  character,  thou 
so  sublime,  is  still  so  real,  so  genuii 
so  remarkable    for  simplicity,  and 
naturally  unfolded  amidst  the  comn 
scenes  of  life,  that  it  is  seized  in  its  priii 
cipal  features  by  the  child  as  no  olhe 
greatness   can   be.     One  of   the  excel- 
lendes  of  Christianity  is,  that  it  is  not 
an  abstruse  theory^  not  wrapt  up  in  ab- 
stract  phrases;  but  taught  us  in  facts, 
in  narratives.     It  lives,  moves,  spneaks, 
and   acts  before   our  eyes.      Christian 
love  is  not  taught  us  in  cold  pre*  < 
It  speaks  from  the  cross.     So,  in 
tality  is  not  a  vague  promise.     It  brcaKs 
forth  like  the  morning  from  the  tomb 
near   Calvary.     It  becomes  a  glorioiia 
reality  in  the  person  of  the  rising  Sav» 
iour ;'  and  his  ascension  opens  to  oar 
view  the  heaven  into  which  he  entere. 
It  is  this  historical  form  of  our  religion 
which  peculiarlv  adapts  it  to  childboCKi 
to  the  imagination  and  heart,  which  open 
first  in  childhood.     In  this  sense,  the 
kingdom    of   heaven,    the    rcligioti    of 
Christ,  belongs  to  children.     This  yoa 


must  feel.  Believe  in  the  fitness  of  our 
religion  for  those  you  teach.  Feel  that 
you  have  the  very  instrument  for  acting 
on  the  young  mind,  that  you  have  the 
life-giving  word, 

IL  Having  considered  the  faith  in 
which  the  Sunday-school  sJiould  be 
founded,  I  proceed  now  to  consider  the 
end,  the  great  object,  which  should  be 
proposed  and  kept  steadily  In  view  by 
Its  friendst  To  work  efficiently  and  use- 
fully, we  must  understand  what  we  arc 
to  work  for.  In  proportion  as  an  end 
is  seen  dimly  and  unsteadily,  our  action 
will  be  vague,  uncertain,  and  our  energy 
wasted.  What,  then,  is  the  end  of  the 
Sunday-school  ?  The  great  end  is,  to 
awaken  the  soul  of  the  pupit^  to  bring 
his  understanding,  conscience,  and  heart 
into  earnest,  vigorous  action  on  religious 
and  moral  truth,  to  excite  and  cherish  in 
Kim  spiritual  life.  Inward  life,  force, 
activity,  thiis  it  must  be  our  aim  to  call 
forth  and  build  up  in  all  our  teachings 
of  the  young,  especially  in  religious 
,  leaching.  You  must  never  forget,  my 
Vicnds    whether    parents    or    Sunday- 

chool  instructors,  wliat  kind  of  a  being 
rou  arc  acting  upon.  Never  forget  that 
(ihe  child  is  a  rational  moral  free  being, 

nd  thiit  the  great  end  of  education  is  to 
iwaken  rational  and  moral  energy  within 
'lim,  and  to  lead  him  to  the  free  choice 
the  right,  to  the  free  determination  of 
bimself  to  truth  and  duty.     The  child  is 

Dt  a  piece  of  wax  to  be  moulded  at  an- 
other's pleasure,  not  a  stone  to  be  hewn 

assively  into  any  shape  which  the  ca- 

ricc  and  interest  of  others  may  dictate ; 

lit  a  living,  thinking  being,  made  to 
^r*  ff'-»m  principles  in  his  own  heart,  to 
tJ  h   for   himself   between   good 

.   _     .    between  truth  and  falsehood, 
lorm  himself,  to  be  in  an  important 

rn§c  the  author  of  his  own  character, 

be  determiner  of  his  own  future  being, 
fhts  most  important  view  of  the  child 
Ikoutd  never  forsake  the  teacher.    He  is 

I  free  moral  agent,  and  our  end  should 
to  develop  such  a  being.     He  must 

>t  be  treated  as  if  he  were  unthinking 

atter.     You  can  make  a  hoyise.  a  ship. 
statue*  without  its  own  consent.     You 
line  the  machines  which  you  form 
r  by  your  own  will.     The  child  has 
fas  well  as  yourseh^es.     The  great 

e^ign  of  his  being  ts,  that  he  should  act 
from  himself  ana  ^/i  himself  He  can 
|n  Jerstand  the  perfection  of  his  nature, 


and  is  created  that  he  may  accomplish  it 
from  free  choice,  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
from  his  own  deliberate  purpose. 

The  great  end  in  religious  instruction, 
whether  in  the  Sunday-school  or  family, 
is.  not  to  stamp  t»wr  minds  irresistibly  on 
the  young,  but  to  stir  up  their  own  ;  not 
to  make  them  see  with  our  eyes,  but  to 
look  inquiringly  and  steadily  with  their 
own  ;  not  to  give  them  a  deftnite  amount 
of  knowledge,  but  to  inspire  a  fervent 
love  of  truth  ;  nol  to  form  an  outward 
regularity,  but  to  touch  inward  springs ; 
not  to  burden  the  memory,  but  to  quicken 
and  strengthen  the  power  of  thought ; 
not  to  bind  them  by  ineradicable  preju- 
dices to  our  particular  sect  or  peculiar 
notions,  but  to  prepare  them  for  impar- 
tial, conscientious  judging  of  whatever 
subjects  may,  in  the  course  of  Provi- 
dence, be  offered  to  their  decision  ;  not 
to  impose  religion  upon  them  in  the  form 
of  arbitrary  rules,  which  rest  on  no  foun- 
dation but  our  own  word  and  will,  but  to 
awaken  the  conscience,  the  moral  dis- 
cernment, so  that  they  may  discern  and 
approve  for  themselves  what  is  everlast- 
ingly right  ami  good  ;  not  to  u//  them 
that  God  is  good,  but  to  help  them  to 
see  and  feel  his  love  in  all  that  Ik  does 
within  and  around  them ;  not  to  tell 
them  of  the  dignity  of  Christ,  but  to 
open  their  inward  eye  to  the  beauty  and 
creatness  of  his  character,  and  to  enkin- 
dle aspirations  after  a  kindred  virtue. 
In  a  word,  the  great  object  of  all  schools 
is  to  awaken  intellectual  and  moral  life 
in  the  child*  Life  is  the  great  thing  to 
be  sought  in  a  human  lieing.  Hitherto, 
most  religions  and  governments  have 
been  very  much  contrivances  for  extin- 
guishing life  in  the  human  soul  Thanks 
to  God.  we  live  to  see  the  dawning  of  a 
better  day. 

By  these  remarks,  I  do  not  mean  that 
we  are  never  to  give  our  children  a  com* 
mand  without  assigning  our  reasons,  or 
an  opinion  without  stating  our  proofs. 
They  must  rely  on  us  in  the  first  instance 
for  much  that  they  cannot  comprehend; 
but  1  mean  that  our  great  aim  in  con- 
trolling them  must  be  to  train  them  to 
control  themselves,  and  our  great  aim  in 
giving  them  instruction  must  be  to  aid 
them  in  the  acquisition  of  truth  for  them- 
selves. As  far  as  possible,  religion  should 
be  adapted  to  their  minds  and  heart*. 
We  should  teach  religion  as  we  do  nature. 
We  do  nol  shut  up  our  children  from 
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outward  nature,  and  require  them  to  be- 
lieve in  the  great  laws  of  the  Creator,  in 
the  powers  of  light,  heat,  steam,  gravity, 
on  our  word  alone.  We  put  them  in  the 
presence  of  nature.  We  delight  to  verify 
what  we  teach  them  of  the  mineral,  ani- 
mal, and  vegetable  worlds,  by  facts  placed 
under  their  own  eyes.  We  encourage 
them  to  observe  for  themselves,  and  to 
submit  to  experiment  what  they  hear. 
Now,  all  the  great  principles  of  morals 
and  religion  may  be  illustrated  and  con- 
firmed, like  the  great  laws  of  nature,  by 
what  falls  under  the  child's  own  conscious- 
ness and  experience.  I  ndeed,  great  moral 
and  religious  truths  are  nearer  to  him 
than  the  principles  of  natural  science. 
The  germs  of  them  are  in  the  soul.  All 
the  elementary  ideas  of  God  and  duty 
and  love  and  happiness  come  to  him  from 
his  own  spiritual  powers  and  affections. 
Moral  good  and  evil,  virtue  and  vice,  are 
revealed  to  him  in  his  own  motives  of 
action  and  in  the  motives  of  those  around 
him.  Faith  in  God  and  virtue  does  not 
depend  on  assertion  alone.  Religion  car- 
ries its  own  evidence  with  it  more  than 
history  or  science.  It  should  rest  more 
on  the  soul's  own  consciousness,  experi- 
ence, and  observation.  To  wake  up  the 
soul  to  a  clear,  affectionate  perception 
of  the  reality  and  truth  and  greatness  of 
religion,  is  the  great  end  of  teaching. 

The  great  danger  of  Sunday-schools 
is,  that  they  will  fall  into  a  course  of 
mechanical  teaching,  that  they  will  give 
religion  as  a  lifeless  tradition,  and  not  as 
a  quickening  reality.  It  is  not  enough 
to  use  woras  conveying  truth.  Truth 
must  be  so  given  that  the  mind  will 
lay  hold  on,  will  recognize  it  as  truth, 
and  will  incorporate  it  with  itself.  The 
most  important  truth  may  lie  like  a  dead 
weight  on  the  mind,  just  as  the  most 
wholesome  food,  for  want  of  action  in 
the  digestive  organs,  becomes  an  oppres- 
sive load.  I  do  not  think  that  so  much 
harm  is  done  by  giving  error  to  a  child 
as  by  giving  trutn  in  a  lifeless  form. 
What  is  the  misery  of  the  multitudes  in 
Christian  countries  ?  Not  that  they  dis- 
believe Christianity ;  not  they  hold  ^at 
errors ;  but  that  truth  lies  dead  within 
them.  They  use  the  most  sacred  words 
without  meaning.  They  hear  of  spiritual 
realities,  awful  enough  to  raise  the  dead, 
with  utter  unconcern;  and  one  reason 
of  this  insensibility  is,  that  teaching  in 
early  life  was  so  mechanical,  that  re- 


ligion was  lodged  in  the  memory  and 
the  unthinking  belief,  whilst  the  reason 
was  not  awakened,  nor  the  conscience 
nor  the  heart  moved.  According  to  the 
common  modes  of  instruction,  the  minds 
of  the  young  become  worn  to  great 
truths.  By  reading  the  Scriptures  with- 
out thougnt  or  feeling,  their  minds  are 
dulled  to  its  most  touching  and  sublime 
passages  ;  and,  when  once  a  passage  lies 
dead  in  the  mind,  its  resurrection  to  life 
and  power  is  a  most  difficult  work.  Here 
lies  the  great  danger  of  Sunday-schools. 
Let  us  never  forget  that  their  end  is  to 
awaken  life  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  young. 

III.  I  now  proceed  to  consider  what 
is  to  be  taught  in  the  Sunday-schools,  to 
accomplish  the  great  end  of  which  1  have 
spoken ;  •  and  this  may  seem  soon  set- 
tled. Should  I  ask  you  what  is  to  be 
taught  in  the  Sunday-school,  the  answer 
would  be,  "  The  Christian  religion.  The 
institution  is  a  Christian  one,  and  has 
for  its  end  the  communication  of  Chris- 
tian truth."  I  acquiesce  in  the  answer ; 
but  the  question  then  comes,  **  In  what 
forms  shall  the  religion  be  taught,  so  as 
to  wake  up  the  life  of  the  child  ?  Shall 
a  catechism  be  taught  ? "  I  say.  No. 
A  catechism  is  a  skeleton,  a  dead  letter, 
a  petrifaction.  Wanting  life,  it  can  give 
none.  A  cold  abstraction,  it  cannot  but 
make  religion  repulsive  to  pupils  whose 
age  demands  that  truth  should  be  em- 
bodied, set  before  their  eyes,  bound  up 
with  real  life.  A  catechism,  by  being 
systematical,  may  give  a  certain  order 
and  method  to  teaching ;  but  systems  of 
theology  are  out  of  place  in  Sunday- 
schools.  They  belong  to  the  end,  not 
the  beginning  of  religious  teaching.  Be- 
sides, they  are  so  generally  the  construc- 
tions of  human  ingenuity  rather  than  the 
living  forms  of  divine  wisdom ;  they 
give  such  undue  prominence  to  doc- 
trines which  have  been  lifted  into  im- 
portance only  by  the  accident  of  having 
been  made  matters  of  controversy ;  they 
so  often  sacrifice  common-sense,  the 
plain  dictates  of  reason  and  conscience, 
to  the  preservation  of  what  is  called 

*  In  the  remarlcs  whidi  T  am  to  make  on  what  is  to 
be  taua^t  in  the  Sunday-achwil,  I  uke  it  for  granted 
that  this  school  is  the  first  stage  of  a  course  of  religioas 
instruction,  not  the  whole  course ;  that  it  prepares  for, 
but  does  not  include,  Bibk  classes,  and  other  classes 
in  which  Ute  most  difficult  books  of  Scripture,  the  evi- 
dences of  natwml  and  revealed  religion,  and  a  system 
of  moral  phiknophy,  should  be  tau|^t 
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consistency;  ihey  hy  such  fetters  on 
teacher  and  learner,  and  prevent  so 
much  the  free  action  of  the  mind  and 
heart,  that  they  seldom  enter  the  Sun- 
day-school but  to  darken  and  mislead  it. 

The  Christian  religion  should  be 
learned  not  from  catechisms  and  sys- 
tems, but  from  the  Scriplures,  and  es- 
pecially from  that  part  or  the  Scriptures 
in  which  it  especially  resides, — in  the 
iustories,  actions,  words,  sufferings,  tri- 
"^  iphs  of  jesus  Christ.  The  Gospelst 
tli«  Crospcls,  these  should  be  the  text- 
book of  Sunday-schools.  They  are  more 
adapted  to  the  child  than  any  other  piu-t 
of  Scripture*  They  are  full  of  life,  re- 
ality, beauty,  power,  and  in  skilful  hands 
arc  fitted  above  all  writing  to  awaken 
spiritual  life  in  old  and  young. 

The  Gospels  are  to  be  the  study  of 
the  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  of  all 
who  leach  the  young;  and  the  great 
object  of  study  must  be  to  penetrate 
to  tixc  spirit  of  these  divine  writings, 
and,  above  all  things,  to  comprehend 
the  spirit,  character,  purpose,  motives, 
love  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  to  be  the 
great  study.  In  him,  his  rehgion  is  re- 
vealed as  nowhere  else.  Much  atten- 
tion is  now  given,  and  properly  given, 
by  teachers  to  what  may  be  called  the 
letter  of  the  Gospels,  to  the  geography 
of  the  country  where  Christ  lived,  to  the 
customs  to  wiiich  he  refers,  to  the  state 
of  society  whicli  surrounded  him.  This 
knowledge  is  of  great  utility.  We  should 
strive  to  [earn  the  circumstances  in  which 
Jesus  wis  pi  iced  and  lived,  as  thoroughly 
as  those  of  our  own  times.  We  should 
study  the  men  among  whom  he  lived, 
their  opinions  and  passions,  their  hopes 
and  expectations,  the  sects  who  hated 
and  opposed  him  the  superstitions  which 
prevailed  among  the  learned  and  the 
mukiiude,  and  strive  to  see  all  these 
things  as  vividly  as  if  we  had  lived  at 
the  very  moment  of  Christ's  ministry. 
But  all  this  knowledge  is  to  be  gained 
not  for  its  own  sake,  but  is  a  means  of 
bringing  us  near  to  Je.sus,  of  letting  us 
into  the  secrets  of  his  mind,  of  reveal- 
ing to  us  his  spirit  and  character,  and 
of  bringing  out  the  full  purpose  and 
import  of  all  that  he  did  and  said.  It 
is  only  by  knowing  the  people  among 
whom  he  was  bom,  and  brought  up,  and 
lived,  and  died,  that  we  can  fully  com- 
prehend the  originality,  strength,  and 
dignity  of  Ins  ctiaracter^  his  unborrowed. 


self -subsisting  excellence,  his  miracu- 
lous love.  We  have  very  few  of  us  a 
conception  how  Jesus  stood  alone  in  the 
age  in  wliicb  he  lived,  how  unsustained 
he  was  in  his  great  work,  how  he  found 
not  one  mind  to  comprehend  his  own, 
not  one  friend  to  synipathize  with  his 
great  purf>ose,  how  every  outward  influ- 
ence wiihstood  him  ;  and,  for  want  of 
this  conception,  we  do  not  regard  Jesus 
with  the  interest  which  his  character 
should  inspire. 

The  teachers  of  the  young  should 
strive  to  be  at  home  with  Jesus,  to  know 
him  familiarly,  to  form  a  clear,  vivid, 
bright  idea  of  him,  to  see  him  just  as  he 
appeared  on  earth,  to  see  him  in  the 
very  dress  in  which  he  manifested  him- 
self to  the  men  of  his  age.  They  should 
follow  him  to  the  temple,  to  the  moun- 
tain top,  to  the  shores  of  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  and  should  understand  the  mixed 
feelings  of  the  crowd  around  him,  should 
see  the  scowl  of  the  Pharisee  who  lis- 
tened to  catch  his  words  for  some  matter 
of  accusation,  the  imploring  look  of  the 
diseased  seeking  healing  from  his  words, 
the  ^Azt,  of  wonder  among  tlie  ignorant, 
and  the  delighted,  affectionate,  reveren- 
tial eagerness  with  which  the  single- 
hearted  and  humble  hung  on  his  hps. 
Just  in  proportion  as  we  can  place  oiu*- 
selves  near  to  Christ,  his  wisdom,  love, 
greatness  will  break  forth,  and  we  shall 
be  able  to  bring  him  near  to  the  mind  of 
the  child. 

The  truth  is,  that  few  of  us  apprehend 
vividly  the  circumstances  under  which 
Jesus  lived  and  taught,  and  therefore 
much  of  the  propriety,  beauty,  and  au- 
thority of  his  character  is  lost.  For 
example,  his  outward  condition  is  not 
made  real  to  us.  The  pictures  which 
the  great  artists  have  left  us  of  Jesus 
have  helped  to  lead  us  astray.  He  is 
there  seen  with  a  glory  around'  his  head, 
and  arrayed  in  a  robe  of  grace  and  maj- 
esty. Now,  Jesus  was  a  poor  man  ;  he 
had  lived  and  wrought  as  a  carpenter, 
and  he  came  in  the  dress  common  to 
those  with  whom  he  had  grown  up. 
His  chosen  companions  were  natives 
of  an  obscure  province,  despised  for 
its  ignorance  and  nidc  manners,  and 
they  followed  him  in  the  garb  of  men 
who  were  accustomed  to  live  by  daily 
toil.  Such  was  the  outward  condition 
of  Jesus.  Such  was  his  manifestation 
to  a  people  burning  with  expectation  of 
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a  spleitdid,  conquering  deliverer ;  and  in 
such  circumstances  he  spoke  with  an 
authority  which  awed  both  high  and  low. 
In  learning  the  outward  circumstances 
of  Jesus,  we  not  merely  satisfy  a  naturaJ 
curiosity,  but  obtain  a  help  towards  un- 
derstanding his  character  and  tlie  spirit 
of  his  religion.  His  condition  reveals 
to  us  the  force  and  dignity  of  his  mind, 
which  couki  dispense  with  the  ordinary 
means  of  inspiring  respect.  It  shows 
the  deep  sympathy  of  Christ  with  the 
poor  of  our  race,  for  among  these  he 
chose  to  live.  It  speaks  condemnation 
to  those  who>  professing  to  believe  in 
Christ,  separate  themselves  from  the 
multitude  of  men  because  of  the  acci- 
dent of  wealth,  and  attach  ideas  of  su- 
periority  to  dress  and  show.  From  this 
illustration  you  may  learn  the  impor- 
tance of  being  acquainted  with  every 
part  of  Christ  s  history,  with  his  com- 
mon life,  as  well  as  his  more  solemn 
actions  and  teachings.  Every  thing  re- 
lating to  him  breathes  instruction,  and 
gives  the  teacher  a  power  over  the  mind 
of  the  child. 

The  Gospels  must  be  the  great  study 
to  I  he  Sunday-school  teacher.  Many, 
when  they  hear  of  studying  the  New 
Testament,  imagine  that  they  must  ex- 
amine commentators  to  understand  bet- 
ter the  difficult  texts,  the  dark  passages 
in  that  book*  I  mean  something  very 
different.  Strive*  indeed,  to  clear  up 
as  far  as  you  can  the  obscure  portions 
of  Christ's  teaching  There  are  texts 
which,  in  consequence  of  their  connec- 
tion with  forgotten  circumstances  of  the 
time,  are  now  of  uncertain  meaning. 
But  do  not  think  that  the  most  impor- 
tant tmths  of  Christianity  arc  locked 
up  in  these  dark  passages  of  the  New 
Testament.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
dark,  which  is  not  to  he  found  in  the 
plain,  portions  of  Scripture.  Perhaps 
the  highest  use  of  examining  difficult 
texts  is  to  discover  their  harmony  with 
those  that  are  clear.  The  parts  of  the 
gospel  which  the  Sundav-schocil  teacher 
should  most  study  are  t^osc  which  need 
no  great  elucidation  from  criticism,  — 
the  parables,  the  miracles,  the  actions, 
the  suffering,  the  prayers,  the  tears  of 
Jesus :  and  these  are  to  be  studied, 
that  the  teacher  may  learn  the  spirit, 
the  soul  of  Christ,  may  come  near  to 
that  wonderful  being,  may  learn  the  great 
purpose  to  which  he  was  devoted,  the 


affections  which  overflowed  bis 
the    depth    and    expansive ne&s  of 
love,  the  |  '    ■  "css  of  his  wii 

the  uncontj  irengih  of  hta 

in  God,*  i  nc  Liiaiacter  of  Christ  1 
sum  of  his  religion.  It  is  the  clea 
the  most  beautiful  manifestation  of 
character  of  God,  far  more  clear 
touching  than  all  the  teachings  of  n^^ 
urc.  h  is  also  the  brightest  revel3li<5 
to  us  of  the  moral  perfection  which  hH 
precepts  enjoin,  of  disinterested  love 
God  and  man,  of  faithfulness  to  princ 
pie,  of  fearlessness  in  duty,  of  supcij 
ority  to  the  world,  of  delight  Id  the  j 
and  the  true.  The  expositions 
Christian  virtue,"5  in  all  the  volun 
all  ages,  are  cold  and  dark  con 
with  the  genial  light  and  the  ' 
oring  in  wliich  Christ's  characicf 
before  us  the  spirit  of  his  rehgion,  th 
perfection  of  our  nature. 

The  great  work,  then,  of  the  Sunday 
school  teacher  is  to  teach  Christ,  and  t 
teach  him  not  as  set  forth  in  creeds  ami 
human  systems,  but  as  living  and  mov^ 
ing  in  the  simple  histories  of  the  Ev 
gelists.  Christ  is  to  be  taught ;  and 
this  1  mean,  not  any  mystical  doctrifl 
about  his  nature,  not  the  doctrine  of  iH 
Trinity,  but  the  spirit  of  Christ,  breat] 
ing  forth  in  all  that  he  said  and  all  thU 
he  did.  We  should  seek  that  (he  chiV 
should  know  his  heavenly  friend 
Saviour  with  the  distinctness  with  mhit 
he  knows  an  earthly  friend  ;  and  ih 
knowledge  is  not  to  be  given  by  tea 
ing  him  dark  notions  about  Christ,  whic 
have  perplexed  and  convulsed  the  chu 
for  ages.  Ihe  doctrine  of  the  Trirtl( 
seems  to  me  only  fitted  to  throw  a  mk 
iness  over  Christ,  to  place  him  bcyc 


*  Commentaries  hare  their  um,  bat  noc  the  hich 
use.    They  expiaiti  the  letter  of  Clrristiaiutv  fp%^  i 
tne.inirtK  »  %cird&,  inemorve  obscurities  from  tne  mam 
.iiid  so  St  they  do  g^eat  good  ;  but  the  life,  the  po^fl 
the  ppin'l  of  Christianity,  xhcy  do  net  imlold     **"*" 
do  not  Isjr  open  to  as  the  heart  of  Christ.    E  rrs 
that  a  •hnrt  time  n^o  I  was  reading  a  bor>k,  tioi  tti- 

tended  to  be  a  rcltgjtms  rme»  in  whi'^  aome  r^ *— 

« ere  offered  on  the  cxmdoct  of  1e»us,  aft,  f 
lit-»  d«tb,  he  defended  from  the  Mount  4(  * 
aniid?.t  a  crowd  of  shouting  diwripti*  Um  kcd 
MieiRt  the  citjf  of  his  murderers>  v 
wa«  to  t>e  stained  ^'uh  his  tt)rit:c> 
sciouft  f[rcatTi&.«.  tvith  wl.ich  he  arn 

that  proud  n^* ;  it*  ventraJcd  tempJc,  t 

hn  deep  syir.:  auproachins  1i>P<i»  byr^ 


if,,. 


;  ^  >iim  r^ifRrl  Jot  i 


f>rcl»ciision  of  J«ua  WJia  wunh  rri"!'-  t!i:L"  i 
earning  in  whidi  eanmenUton'  abound 
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tite   reach    of    our   understanding  and 
hfiins,      VVlien    1    am  told   that  Jesus 
dhat  is  the  second  person  in  the  Trin- 
ity, one  of  three  persons,  who  const  i- 
txle  one  tlod,  one  inhnite  mind,   I  am 
tutoan  abyss  of  darkness.  Jesus 
to  fne  llie  most  unintelli^ble 
Mn>'  ■     r^e.    God  I  can  know. 
Mil  (jnd.     But  Christ,  as 
itbftctiLyrn  m  num m  creeds,  a  compound 
feelne.  at  once  man  and   God,  at   once 
ilMite  tn   wisdom  and  ignorant  of  in- 
truths.  and  who  is  so  united 
tiro  other  persons  as  to  make  with 
ofic  naind,  —  Christ  so  represented 
all   my  facuHies.     i    cannot  lay 
^  ikl    on    him.      My   weak   intellect   is 
*fioIly  at   fault;   and  1  cannot  believe 
that  the  child's  intellect  can  better  ap- 
ffehcod  him.    This  is  a  grave  objection 
ID  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.     It  de- 
0Tt3rf%  tlie  reality,  the  distinctness,  the 
indini]^  nearness' of  Jesus  Christ     It 
^Ha  htm  an  air  of  fiction,  and  has  done 
•ore     '           '1  things  to  prevent  a  true, 
deqp                  incc  with  him.   with  his 
fpthf                    :   workings  of  his   mind, 
with                       LV  of  his  virtue.     It  has 
■'^"'  '             ^.«uii.  over  him,  under  which 
t  and  beautiful  features  of  his 
^--;-    have   been    very    much    con- 
cealed. 

From  what  I  have  said,  you  see  what 

1  siaftpose   the    Sunday-school   teacher 

i»  to  karo  and  teach      Ft  is  the  Chris- 

tiaii  religiOQ  as  unfolded  in  the  plainest 

gartiuns  of  the  gospel.     Before  leaving 

lliiB  tuple  J  wish  to  otfer  some  remarks, 

«kldi  may  prevent  all  mis  apprehension 

flf  what    I    have   said.     1   have  spoken 

j||ajfist  teaching  Clinstiantty  to  children 

s  a  system.     I  have  spoken  of  the  inad- 

Kiuacy  of  catechisms.     I  n  thus  speak i n^, 

J  do  -   *    " -an  that  the  teacher  shall 

hftvr  systematic  in  his  knowl- 

fid^     .  "i^      H"  "^'ist  not  satisfy 

Jteself  V.  rate  actions, 

^Ofds  ;ir,  .  ,.   .:-^.     He  must 

bok  ^    I  I        : story  and  teaching  as 

iwbou-     i  1  i     r^srrvc  the  great  features 

o£  bis    truth  and  goodness,  the  grand 

dBracteristics   of    his   system,   and   in 

tbis  way  learn  what  great  impressions 

I      h€  must  strive  to  make  on  the  child, 

^■^   the    particular    facts    and    precepts 

^Brliich    each    lesson     presents.      There 

^Bwf  bt  to  be  a  unity  in  the  mind  of  the 

Blr^fer,     His  instructions  must  not  be 

n  boftc  fffsgxaents,  but  be  bound  together 


by  great  views.     Perhaps  you  may  ask, 

what  are  these  great  views  of  Christian- 
ity which  pervade  it  throughout,  and  to 
wliich  the  mind  of  the  learner  must  be 
continually  turned  ?  There  are  three, 
which  seem  to  me  especially  prominent, 
—  the  spirituality  of  the  religion,  its  dis- 
interestedness, and,  lastly,  the  vastncss, 
the  infinity  of  its  prospects. 

The  first  great  feature  of  Christianity 
which  should  be  brought  out  continually 
to  the  child,  is  its  spirituality.  Christ 
is  a  spiritual  deliverer.  His  salvation 
is  inward.  This  great  truth  cannot  be  too 
much  insisted  o\^  '^\hrist's  salvation  is 
within.  The  evils  from  which  he  comes 
to  release  us  are  inward.  The  felicity 
which  he  came  to  give  is  inward,  and 
therefore  everlasting.  Carry,  then,  your 
pupils  into  themselves.  Awake  in  them, 
as  far  as  pxjssible,  a  consciousness  of 
their  spiritual  nature,  of  the  infinite 
riches  which  are  locked  up  in  reason, 
in  conscience,  in  the  power  of  knowing 
God,  loving  goodness,  and  practising 
duly ;  and  use  all  the  history  and  teach- 
ings of  Christ,  to  set  him  before  them 
as  the  fountiiin  of  life  and  light  to  their 
souls.  For  example,  when  his  reign, 
kingdom,  power,  authority,  throne,  are 
spoken  of,  guard  them  against  attach- 
ing an  outward  import  to  these  words ; 
teach  them  that  they  mean  not  an  out- 
ward empire,  but  the  purifying,  elevat- 
ing influence  of  his  character,  truth, 
spirit,  on  the  human  mind.  Use  all 
his  miracles  as  types,  emblems,  uf  a 
spiritual  salvation.  When  your  pupils 
read  of  his  giving  sight  to  the  blind, 
let  them  see  in  this  a  manifestation  of 
his  character  as  the  Light  of  the  world  ; 
and,  in  the  joy  of  the  individual  whose 
eyes  were  opened  from  perpetual  night 
on  the  beauty  of  nature,  let  them  see  a 
figure  of  the  happiness  of  the  true  dis- 
ciple, who,  by  following  Christ,  ts  brought 
to  the  vision  of  a  more  glorious  luminary 
than  the  sun,  and  of  a  more  majestic  and 
enduring  universe  than  material  worlds. 
When  the  precepts  of  Christ  are  the 
subjects  of  conversation,  turn  the  mind 
of  the  child  to  their  spiritual  import. 
Let  him  see  that  the  worth  of  the  ac- 
tion lies  in  the  principle,  motive,  pur- 
pose, from  which  it  springs  :  that  love 
to  God.  not  outward  worship,  and  love 
to  man,  not  outward  deeds,  are  the  very 
essence,  soul  centre,  of  the  Christian 
law.     Turn  his  attention  to  the  singular 
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force  and  boldness  of  language  in  which 
Jesus  calls  to  rise  above  the  body  and 
the  world,  above  the  pleasures  and  pains 
of  the  senses,  above  wealth  and  show, 
above  every  outward  good.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  promises  and  threatenings  of 
Christianity,  do  not  speak  as  if  good- 
ness were  to  be  sought  and  sin  shunned 
for  their  outward  consequences ;  but 
express  your  deep  conviction  that  good- 
ness is  its  own  reward,  worth  infinitely 
more  than  all  outward  recompense,  and 
that  sin  is  its  own  curse,  and  more  to 
be  dreaded  on  its  own  account  than  a 
burning  hell.  When  God  is  the  subject 
of  conversation,  do  not  spend  all  your 
strength  in  talking  of  what  He  has  made 
around  you  ;  do  not  point  the  young  to 
his  outward  works  as  his  chief  mani- 
festations. Lead  them  to  think  of  him 
as  revealed  in  their  own  minds,  as  the 
Father  of  their  spirits,  as  more  intimately 
present  with  their  souls  than  with  the 
sun,  and  teach  them  to  account  as  his 
best  gifts,  not  outward  possessions,  but 
the  silent  influences  of  his  Spirit,  his 
communications  of  light  to  their  minds, 
of  warmth  and  elevation  to  their  feel- 
ings, and  of  force  to  their  resolution  of 
well-doin^.  Let  the  spirituality  of  Chris- 
tianity shme  forth  in  all  your  teachings. 
Let  the  young  see  how  superior  Jesus 
was  to  outward  things,  how  he  looked 
down  on  wealth  and  show  as  below  his 
notice,  how  he  cared  nothing  for  out- 
ward distinctions,  how  the  beggar  by 
the  road  side  received  from  him  marks 
of  deeper  interest  than  Pilate  on  his 
judgment-seat  or  Herod  on  his  throne, 
how  he  looked  only  at  the  human  spirit 
and  sought  nothing  but  its  recovery  and 
life. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  spirituality  of 
Christianity.  The  next  great  feature 
of  the  religion  to  be  constantly  set  be- 
fore the  child,  is  its  disinterestedness. 
The  essence  of  Christianity  is  generous 
afFection.  Nothing  so  distinguishes  it 
as  generosity.  Disinterested  love  not 
only  breaks  out  in  .separate  teachings 
of  Christ ;  it  spreads  like  the  broad 
light  of  heaven  over  the  whole  religion. 
Every  precept  is  but  an  aspect,  —  an 
expression  of  generous  love.  This 
prompted  every  word,  guided  every 
step,  of  Jesus.  It  was  the  life  of  his 
ministry ;  it  warmed  his  heart  in  death  ; 
it  flowed  out  with  his  heart's  blood. 
The  pupil  should  be  constantly  led  to 


see  and  feel  this  divine  spirft  pervading 
the  reb'^on.  The  Gospels  should  be 
used  to  inspire  him  with  reverence  for 
generous  self-sacrifice  and  with  averuon 
to  every  thing  narrow  and  mean.  Let 
him  learn  that  he  is  not  to  live  for  him- 
self ;  that  he  has  a  heart  to  be  given  to 
God  and  to  his  fellow-creatures ;  that 
he  is  to  do  the  will  of  God,  not  in  a 
mercenary  spirit,  but  from  eratitnde, 
filial  love,  and  from  sincere  delleht  in 
goodness ;  that  he  is  to  prepare  himself 
to  toil  and  suffer  for  his  race.  The 
cross  —  that  emblem  of  self-sacrifice, 
that  highest  form  of  an  all-surrender- 
ing love  —  is  to  be  set  before  him  as 
the  standard  of  his  reli^on,  the  banner 
under  which  he  is  to  live,  and,  if  God 
so  require,  to  die. 

There  is  one  other  great  feature  of 
Christianity,  and  that  is  the  vastness, 
the  infinity  of  its  prospects.  This  was 
revealed  in  the  whole  life  of  Jesus.  In 
all  that  he  said  we  see  his  mind  pos- 
sessed with  the  thoueht  of  beingor- 
dained  to  confer  an  infinite  good.  That 
teacher  knows  little  of  Chnst  who  does 
not  see  him  filled  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  the  author  of  an  everiast- 
ing  salvation  and  happiness  to  the  human 
race.  **  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
life.  He  that  believeth  on  me  shall 
never  see  death."  Such  was  his  lan- 
lage,  and  such  never  fell  before  from 
luman  lips.  When  I  endeavor  to  bring 
to  my  mind  the  vast  hopes  which  in- 
spired him  as  he  pronounced  diese 
words,  and  his  jov  at  the  anticipation 
of  the  immortal  truits  which  his  life 
and  death  were  to  yield  to  our  race,  I 
feel  how  little  his  character  is  \tX  un- 
derstood by  those  who  think  of  Jesus 
as  a  man  of  sorrow,  borne  down  habit- 
uallv  by  a  load  of  grief.  Constantlv 
leaa  your  pupils  to  observe  how  real, 
deep,  and  vivid  was  the  impression  on 
the  mind  of  Jesus  of  that  future,  ever- 
lasting life  which  he  came  to  bestow. 
Speak  to  them  of  the  happiness  with 
which  he  looked  on  all  human  virtue, 
as  being  a  germ  which  was  to  unfold  for 
ever,  a  fountain  of  living  water  which 
was  to  spring  up  into  immortality,  a  love 
which  was  to  expand  through  all  ages 
and  to  embrace  the  universe.  It  is 
through  the  mind  of  Christ,  living,  as 
it  did,  in  a  higher  worid,  that  they  can 
best  comprehend  the  reality  and  vast- 
ness of  the  prospects  of  the  numan  soul 
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Such  are  the  three  great  features  of 
the  religion  which  the  teacher  should 
bring  most  frequently  to  the  mind  of  the 
child.  In  these,  as  in  all  ray  preceding 
remarks,  you  perceive  the  importance 
which  I  attach  to  the  character  of  Christ, 
as  the  CTeat  means  of  giving  spiritual 
light  and  life  to  the  mind.  The  Gospels, 
in  which  he  is  placed  before  us  so  viv- 
idly»  are  in  truth  the  chief  repositories  of 
divine  wisdom.  The  greatest  produc- 
tions of  human  genius  have  litUe  quick- 
ening power  in  comparison  with  these 
simple  narratives.  In  reading  the  Gos- 
pels, I  feel  myself  in  presence  of  one  who 
speaks  as  man  never  spake  ;  whose  voice 
is  not  of  the  earth  ;  who  speaks  with  a 
tone  of  reality  and  authority  altogether 
his  own  ;  who  speaks  of  God  as  con- 
scious of  his  immediate  presence,  as  en- 
joying with  him  the  intimacy  of  an  only 
Son ;  and  who  speaks  of  heaven  as  most 
familiar  with  the  higher  stales  of  being. 
Great  truths  come  from  Jesus  with  a 
simplicity,  an  ease,  showing  how  deeply 
they  pervaded  and  possessed  his  mina. 
No  books  astonish  me  like  the  Gospels. 
Jesust  the  hero  of  the  story,  is  a  more 
extraordinary  being  than  imagination 
has  feigned,  and  yet  his  character  has 
an  impress  of  nature,  consistency,  truth, 
never  surpassed  You  have  all  seen 
portraits  which,  as  soon  as  seen,  you  felt 
to  be  likenesses,  so  living  were  they,  so 
natural,  so  true.  Such  is  the  impression 
made  on  my  mind  by  the  Gospels.  I 
believe  that  you  or  I  could  lift  mountains 
or  create  a  world  as  easily  as  fanaticism 
or  imposture  could  have  created  such  a 
character  and  history  as  that  of  Jesus 
Christ.  ]  have  read  the  Gospels  for 
years,  and  seldom  read  them  now  with- 
out gaining  some  new  or  more  striking 
view  of  the  great  teacher  and  deliverer 
whom  they  portray.  Of  all  books,  they 
deserve  most  the  study  of  youth  and  age, 
Happy  the  Sunday-scnool  in  which  their 
spirit  is  revealed  1 

But  I  have  not  yet  said  every  thing 
in  favor  of  them  as  the  great  sources  of 
instrucdon.  I  have  said  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  to  be  taught  from  the 
Gospels.  This  is  their  great,  but  not 
their  only  use.  Much  incidental  instruc- 
tion is  to  be  drawn  from  them.  There 
are  two  great  subjects  on  which  it  is  ver)^ 
desirable  to  ^ive  to  the  young  the  light 
they  can  receive,  human  nature  and  nu- 
man  life ;  and  on  these  points  the  Gos- 


pels furnish  occasions  of  much  useful 
teaching.  They  give  us  not  only  the  life 
and  character  oiChrist,  but  place  him 
before  us  in  the  midst  of  human  beings 
and  of  human  affairs*  Feter,  the  ardent, 
the  confident,  the  false,  the  penitent  Pe* 
ter ;  the  affectionate  John  ;  the  treach- 
erous Judas,  selling  his  Master  for  gold  ; 
Mary,  the  mother,  at  the  cross  ;  Mary 
Magdalen  at  the  tomb  ;  the  woman,  who 
had  been  a  sinner,  bathing  his  feet  with 
tears,  and  wiping  them  with  the  hair  of 
her  head  ;  —  what  revelations  of  the 
human  soul  are  these  !  What  depths  of 
our  nature  do  they  lay  open  !  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  the  ^rcat  masters  of 
painting  have  drawn  their  chief  subjects 
from  the  New  Testament ;  so  full  is  this 
volume  of  the  most  powerful  and  touch- 
ing exhibitions  of  human  character.  And 
how  much  instruction  does  this  book 
convey  in  regard  to  liie  as  well  as  in  re- 
gard to  the  soul  !  I  do  not  know  a  more 
affecting  picture  of  human  experience 
than  the  simple  narrative  of  Luke :  — 
**  When  Jesus  came  nigh  to  the  city,  be- 
hold, there  was  a  dead  man  carriea  out, 
the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  was 
a  widow  ;  and  much  people  of  the  city 
was  with  her."  The  Gospels  show  us 
fellow-beings  in  all  varieties  of  condition, 
the  blind  man,  the  leper,  the  rich  young 
ruler,  the  furious  multitude.  They  give 
practical  views  of  lifCt  which  cannot  be 
too  early  impressed.  They  show  us,  in 
the  history  of  Jesus  and  nis  Ai>ostles, 
that  true  greatness  may  be  found  in  the 
humblest  ranks,  and  tnat  goodness,  in 
proportion  as  it  becomes  eminent,  ex- 
poses itself  to  hatred  and  reproach,  so 
that  we  must  make  up  our  minds,  if  we 
would  be  faithful,  to  encounter  shame 
and  loss  for  God  and  duty.  In  truth,  all 
the  variety  of  wisdom  which  youth  needs 
may  be  extracted  from  these  writings. 
The  Gospels,  then,  are  to  be  the  great 
study  of  the  Sunday-school. 

I  cannot  close  these  remarks  on  what 
is  to  be  taught  in  the  Sunday-school, 
without  repeating  what  I  have  said  of 
the  chief  danger  of  this  institution,  I 
refer  to  the  danger  of  mechanical  teach- 
ing, by  which  the  young  mind  becomes 
worn,  deadened  to  the  greatest  truths. 
The  Gospels*  life-giving  as  they  are, 
may  be  rendered  wholly  inoperative  by 
the  want  of  life  in  the  instructor.  So 
great  is  my  dread  of  tame,  mechanical 
teaching,  tnat  I  am  sometimes  almost 
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tempted  to  question  the  utility  of  Sun- 
day-schools. We  Protestants,  in  our 
zeal  for  the  Bible,  arc  apt  to  forget  that 
the  very  commonness  oi  the  book  tends 
to  impair  its  power,  that  familiarity 
breeds  indifference,  and  that  no  book, 
therefore,  requires  such  a  Hving  power 
in  the  teacher.  He  must  beware  lest  he 
Ihake  the  Gospels  trite  by  too  frequent 
repetition.  It  will  often  be  best  for  him 
to  assist  his  pupils  in  extracting  the 
great  principle  of  truth  involved  in  a 
precept,  parable,  or  action  of  Jesus,  and 
to  make  this  the  subject  of  conversation, 
without  farther  reference  to  the  text  by 
which  it  was  suggested.  If  he  can  lead 
them,  by  fit  questions,  to  find  this  prin- 
ciple in  their  own  consciousness  and  ex- 
perience, in  their  own  mora!  judgments 
and  feehngs,  and  to  discover  how  it 
should  be  applied  to  their  characters 
and  brought  out  in  their  common  lives, 
he  will  not  only  convey  the  most  impor- 
tant instruction,  but  will  give  new  vivid- 
ness and  interest  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
a  deeper  conviction  of  their  truth,  by 
showing  how  congenial  they  are  with 
human  nature,  and  how  intimately  con- 
nected with  human  affairs  and  with  real 
life.  Let  me  also  mention,  as  another 
means  of  preserving  the  Scriptures  from 
degradation  by  too  frequent  handling, 
that  extracts  from  biography,  history, 
natural  science,  fitted  to  make  religious 
impressions,  should  be  occasionally  in- 
troduced into  the  Sunday-school.  Such 
seems  to  me  the  instruction  which  the 
ends  of  this  institution  require. 

IV,  We  have  now  seen  what  is  to  be 
taught  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  the 
question  now  comes.  How  shall  it  be 
taught?  This  is  my  last  head,  and  not 
the  least  important.  On  the  manner  of 
teaching,  how  much  depends !  \  fear  it 
is  not  sufficiently  studied  by  Sunday- 
school  instructors.  They  meet  gen- 
erally, and  ouglit  regularly  to  meet,  to 
prepare  themselves  for  their  tasks.  But 
their  object  commonly  is  to  learn  what 
they  are  to  teach,  rather  than  hou*  to 
teach  it;  but  the  last  requires  equal 
attention  with  the  first,  —  I  had  almost 
said  more.  From  deficiency  in  this,  we 
sometimes  see  that  an  instructor,  pro- 
foundly acquainted  with  his  subject,  is 
kss  successful  in  teaching  than  another 
of  comparatively  superficial  acquisitions; 
he  knows  much  but  docs  not  know  the 
way  to  the  child's  mind  and  hearts     The 


same  truth,  which  attracts  and  imp 
from  one  man's  lips  repels  from  anoiherfl 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Sunday -^'►chooll 
teachers,  it  is  not  enough  to  learn  thcj 
meaning  of  the  portion  of  Schptmel 
which  is  to  he  the  subject  of  the  ncstj 
lesson ;  it  is  more  important  to  nc 
from  it  the  particular  tc  1  '  '  f 
adapted   to  the  pupil's  c  t 

and  still  more  necessary  to   1 
der  what    lights    or    aspects    x 
be  brought  to  his  view,  so  as  ti^  .1 
attention  and  reach  the  heart,     A  prin-| 
cipal   end    in   the  meeting  of   teAChe 
should  be  to  learn  the  art  of  teachini 
the  way  of  approach   to   the  yoathJ 
mind- 

The  first  aim  of  the  teacher  will 
course  be  to  fix  the  attention  of  lh< 
It  is  in  vain  that  you  have  hi 
iy  in  the  school-room  it  his  mind  is 
wandering  beyond  it,  or  refuses  to  fasten 
itself  on  the  topic  of  discourse.  In 
common  schools  attention  is  fixed  by  t 
severe  discipline,  incompatible  with  th€] 
spirit  of  Sunday-schools.  Of  course  th« 
teacher  must  atm  to  .secure  it  by  a  moral 
influence  over  the  youthful  mind- 
As  the  first  means  of  establishing  an 
influence  over  the  young,  1  would  say. 
you  must  love  them.  Nothing  attracts 
like  love.  Children  are  said  to  be 
shrewd  physiognomists,  and  read  as  by 
Instinct  our  feelings  in  our  counter 
nances ;  they  know  and  are  drawn 
their  friends,  i  recently  asked  ho^ 
singularly  successful  teacher  in  reli; 
ion  obtained  his  remarkable  ascenden 
over  the  young.  The  reply  was,  that  hS 
whole  intercourse  ex-pressed  a0ect§oii. 
His  secret  was  a  sincere  love, 

The  next  remark  is.  that  to  awaken  \\ 
the  young  an  interest  in  what  you  tcacl 
you  must  take  an  interest  in  it  )-otii 
selves.  You  must  not  only  unders^ 
but  feel,  the  truth.  Your  manner  mu: 
have  the  natural  animation  which  alws' 
accompanies  a  work  into  which 
hearts  enter.  Accordingly,  one  of  th< 
chief  qualifications  of  a  Sunday  sch< 
teacher  is  religious  sensibility.  Old 
young  are  drawn  by  a  natural  camesi 
ness  of  manner.  Almost  anysubje* 
may  be  made  interesting,  if  the  teachi 
will  but  throw  into  it  his  .soul. 

Another  important  rule  is.  Let  yai 
teaching  be  intelltgiblc.     Children  wf] 
not   listen    to  w*ords  which    excite    no 
ideas,  or  only  vague  and  mtsty  conecp 
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tions.  Speak  to  them  in  the  familiar, 
simple  langiiacfe  of  common  life^  and  if 
the  lesson  have  difScmU  terms,  define 
them.  Children  love  light,  not  darkness. 
Choose  topics  of  conversation  to  which 
their  minds  are  equal,  and  pass  from  one 
to  another  by  steps  which  the  young  can 
follow.  Be  dear,  and  you  will  do  much 
towards  beingj  interesting  teachers. 
*  Another  suggestion  is,  Teach  much 
by  questions,  These  stimulate,  stir  up 
the  voung  mind^  and  make  it  its  own 
tcac(ier.  They  encourasje  the  spirit  of 
inquiry,  the  habit  of  thought.  Q^*^-^" 
lions,  skilfully  proposed,  turn  the  child 
to  his  own  consciousness  and  experi- 
ence, and  will  often  draw  out  from  his 
own  .soul  the  truth  which  yoii  wish  lo 
imp>art ;  and  no  lesson  is  so  well  learned 
as  that  which  a  man  or  a  child  teaches 
himself. 

Again.  Teach  graphically  where  you 
can.  That  is,  when  you  are  discoursing 
of  any  narrative  of  Scripture,  or  relating 
an  incident  from  other  sources*  try  to 
seize  Its  great  pninls  and  to  place  it 
before  the  eyes  of  your  pupils.  Culti- 
vate the  power  of  description,  A  story 
well  told,  and  in  which  the  most  impor- 
tant particulars  are  brought  out  in  a 
strong  lights  not  only  fixes  attention, 
but  often  carries  a  truth  farthest  into 
the  soul. 

Another  rule  is,  Lay  the  chief  stress 
on  what  is  most  important  in  religion. 
Do  not  conduct  the  child  over  the  Gos- 
pels as  over  a  dead  level  Seize  on  the 
great  points,  the  great  ideas.  Do  not 
confound  the  essential  and  the  unessen- 
tial, or  insist  with  the  same  earnestness 
on  grand,  comprehensiiv^e,  life-giving 
truths,  and  on  disputable  articles  of 
faitk  Immense  injury  is  done  by  teach- 
ing doubtf  uJ  or  secondary  doctrines  as 
if  they  were  the  weightiest  matters  of 
Christianity :  for,  as  time  rolls  over  the 
child^and  his  mind  unfolds,  he  discovers 
that  one  and  another  dojcrma,  which  he 
was  taught  lo  regard  as  fundamental,  is 
uncertain  if  not  false,  and  his  scepticism 
is  apt  to  spread  from  this  weak  i>oint 
over  the  whole  Christian  system.  Make 
it  your  aim  to  fix  in  your  pupils  the 
grand  principles  in  which  the  essence  of 
Christianity  consists,  and  which  all  time 
and  experience  serve  to  confirm  ;  and, 
in  doing  this,  you  will  open  the  mind  to 
all  truth  as  fast  as  it  is  presented  in  the 
course  of  Providence 


Another  rule  is,  Carry  a  cheerful  spirit 
into  religious  teaching.  Do  not  merely 
speak  of  Christianity  as  the  only  fountain 
of  happiness.  Let  your  tones  and  words 
bear  witness  lo  its  benignant,  cheering 
influence.  Youth  is  tlie  age  of  joy  and 
hope,  and  nothing  repels  it  more'  than 
gloom.  Do  not  array  religion  in  terror. 
Do  not  make  God  a  painful  thought  by 
speaking  of  him  as  present  only  to  see 
and  punish  sin.  Speak  of  his  fatherly 
interest  in  the  young  with  a  warm  heart 
and  a  beaming  eye,  and  encourage  their 
filial  approach  and  prayers.  On  this 
part,  however^  you  must  beware  of  sac- 
rificing  truth  to  the  desire  of  winning 
your  pupil.  Truth,  truth  in  her  severest 
as  well  as  mildest  forms,  must  be  placed 
Ixfore  the  young.  Do  not,  to  attract 
them  to  duty,  represent  it  as  a  smooth 
and  flowery  path.  Do  not  tell  them  that 
they  can  become  good,  excellent,  gener- 
ous, holy,  without  effort  and  pain.  Teach 
them  that  the  sacrifice  of  self'>vill,  of 
private  interest,  and  pleasure,  to  others' 
rights  and  happiness,  to  the  dictates  of 
conscience^  to  the  will  of  God,  is  the 
very  essence  of  piety  and  goodness. 
But  at  the  same  time  teach  them  that 
there  is  a  pure,  calm  joy,  an  inward 
peace,  in  surrendering  every  tiling  to 
duty,  which  can  be  found  in  no  selfish 
success.  Help  them  lo  sympalhixe  with 
the  toils,  pains,  sacrifices  of  the  philan- 
thropist, the  martyr,  the  patriot,  and 
inspire  contempt  of  fear  and  peril  in 
adhering  to  truth  and  God. 

I  will  add  one  more  rule.  Speak  of 
duty,  of  religion,  as  something  real,  just 
as  you  speak  of  the  interests  of  this  life. 
Do  not  speak  as  if  you  were  rej>eating 
words  received  from  tradition,  but  as 
if  you  were  talking  of  things  which 
you  have  seen  and  known.  Nothing 
attracts  old  and  young  more  than  a 
tone  of  reality,  the  natural  tone  of 
strong  conviction.  Speak  to  them  of 
God  as  a  real  being,  ot  heaven  as  a  real 
state,  of  duty  as  a  real  obligation.  Let 
them  see  that  you  regard  Christianity  aj; 
intended  to  bear  on  real  and  common 
life,  that  you  expect  every  principle 
which  you  teach  lo  be  acted  out,  to  be 
made  a  rule  in  the  concerns  of  every 
day.  Show  the  application  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  familiar  scenes  and  pur- 
suits of  life.  Bring  it  out  to  them  as 
the  great  reality.  So  teach,  and  you 
will  not  teach  in  vain. 
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I  have  thus  set  before  you  the  prin- 
cipies  on  which  Sunday-schools  should 
rest,  and  by  which  they  should  be  ^ided. 
If  they  slialK  in  any  clegrec»  conform  to 
tliese  principles,  —  and  1  trust  they  will, 
—  you  cannot,  my  friends,  cherish  them 
with  too  much  care.  Their  purpose  can- 
not be  spoken  of  too  slronjyjly.  Their 
end  is  the  moral  and  religious  education 
of  the  young,  and  this  is  the  most  press- 
ing concern  of  our  times.  In  all  times, 
indeed,  it  has  strong  claims  ;  but  it  was 
never,  perhaps,  so  important  as  now, 
and  never  could  its  neglect  induce  such 
fearful  consequences.  The  present  is  a 
season  of  great  peril  to  the  rising  gen- 
eration. It  is  distinguished  by  a  re- 
markable development  of  human  power, 
activity,  and  freedom.  The  progress  of 
science  has  given  men  a  new  control  of 
nature,  and  in  this  way  has  opened  new 
sources  of  wealth  and  niuki plied  the 
means  of  indulgence,  and  in  an  equal 
degree  multiplied  temptations  to  world- 
liness,  cupidity,  and  crime.  Our  times 
arc  sttli  more  distinguished  by  the  spirit 
of  liberty  and  innovation.  Old  institu- 
tions and  usages,  the  old  restraints  on 
the  young,  have  been  broken  down. 
Men  of  all  conditions  and  ages  think, 
speak,  write,  act,  with  a  freedom  un- 
known before.  Our  times  have  their 
advantages.  But  we  must  not  hide  from 
ourselves  our  true  position.  This  in- 
crease of  power  and  freedom,  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  tends,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  unsettle  moral  principles,  to 
give  to  men's  minds  a  restlessness,  a 
want  of  stability,  a  wildness  of  opinion, 
an  extra\'a^nce  of  desire,  a  bold,  rash, 
reckless  spirit.  These  are  limes  of  great 
moral  danger.  Outward  restraints  are 
removed  to  an  unprecedented  degree^ 
and  consequently  there  is  a  need  of 
inward  restraint,  of  the  controlling  pow- 
er of  a  pure  religion,  beyond  what  was 
ever  known  before.  The  principles  of 
the  young  are  exposed  to  fearful  assaults, 
and  they  need  to  be  fortified  with  pe- 
culiar care.  Temptations  throng  on  the 
rising  generation  with  new*  violence,  and 
the  power  to  withstand  them  must  be 
proportion  ably  increased.  Societ>'  never 
needed  such  zealous  efforts,  such  un- 
slumbering  watchfulness  for  its  safetv, 
as  at  this  moment;  and  without  faitti- 
fulness  on  the  part  of  parents  and  good 
men,  its  bright  prospects  may  be  turned 
into  gloom. 


ind 


Sunday-schools  belong  to  this  peri 
of  society.     They  grow  naturally  from 
the  extension  of  knowledge,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  more  are  quali^ed  to 
teach  than  in  former  times,  and  they  arc 
suited   to   prepare    the    young  for   the 
severe  trials  which  await  them  in  life. 
As  such,  let  them  be  cherished.     Tlj 
great   question  for   parents    to   ask  ij 
how  they  may  strengthen  their  chil 
against   temptation,  how  they  can  w 
plant  in   them  principles  of  duty,  pur- 
poses of   virtue,  which   will    withstand 
all  storms,  and  which  will  grow  up  into 
all  that  is  generous,  just,  beautiful,  and 
holy  in  feeling  and  action.     The  qu< 
tion,   how   your   children   may   pro5[ 
most  in  life  should  be  secondary*,     Ci' 
them  force  of  character,  and  you  gi 
them  more  than  a  fortune.     Give  the 
pure  and  lofty  principles,  and  you  give 
them   more   tnan  thrones.      Instil  into 
them   Christian    benevolence    and    the 
love  of  God,  and  you  enrich  them  more 
than    by  laying   worlds    at    their  i\ 
Sunday-schools  are  meant  to  aid  you 
the  great  work  of  forming  your  chil** 
to    true    excellence,      I    say   they  a! 
meant  to  aid  you,  not   to  rclic%*e 
from  the  work,  not  to  be  your  sul^l 
tutcs,  not  to  diminish  domestic  watc! 
fulness    and    teaching,   but    to    conci 
with  you,  to  give  you  fellow-labon 
strengthen  your  influence  over  yoi 
dren.      Then  give   these  schools  ^ 
hearty  support,  without  which  they  CAi 
not  prosper.     Your  children  shoukl 
your  first  care.     You  indeed  sustain  in- 
teresting relations  to  society,  but  your 
great  relation  is  to  your  children  \  ai 
In  truth  you  cannot  discharge  your  obi 
gaiions    to   society   by  any   service 
effectual  as  by  traming  up  tor  it  cnligl 
ened  and  worthy  members  in  the  ' 
of  the  family  and  the  church. 

Like  all  schools,  the  Sunday 
must  owe  its  influence  to  its  te; 
I  would,  therefore,  close  this  di: 
with  saying  that  the  most  gifted  io 
congregation  cannot  find  a  worthier  fiel 
of  labor  than  the  Sunday-school 
noblest  work  on  earth  is  to  act  with 
elevating  power  on  a  htiman  spirit,    TJ 
greatest   men   of   past   times   have  n* 
been  politicians  or  warriors,  who  ha' 
influenced  the  outward  policy  or 
deur   of   kingdoms ;    but  men  wf 
their  deep  wisdom  and  generous 
ments,  have  given  light  and  life  to 
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\  amd  hearts  of  their  own  age^  and 
hit  %  tefjacy  of  truth  and  virtue  to  pos- 
W^*  Whoever,  in  the  humblest  sphere, 
\  God's  truth  to  one  human  spirit, 
Ibcir  glory.     He  labors  on  an 


immortal  nature.  He  Is  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  imperishable  excellence  and 
happiness.  His  work,  if  he  succeed, 
will  outlive  empires  and  the  stars. 


THE     MORAL   ARGUMENT 
CALVINISM, 


AGAINST 


strafed  hi  a  Review  of  a  Work  entitled  *'  A  General  View  of  the 
Doctrines  of  Christianity,  designed  more  especially  for  tfie  Edification 
mid  instruction  of  Families,     Boston,  1809," 


Thk  work  of  which  we  have  prefixed 
db  title  to  this  article  was  published 
ifiiCfa]  years  ago,  and  has  been  read  by 
«ttijramonjBr  11s  with  pleasure  and  profit. 
Bm  tt  ts  not  known  as  widely  as  it  should 
It,  aod  we  wish  to  call  to  it  the  notice 
^tich  it  merits.  It  is  not  an  orii^inal 
«9fiu  btit  was  compiled  chiefly  from  the 
«i^]Bi:s  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Fellowes. 
vVice  name  is  probably  known  to  most 
<£o8r  reatlcrs.  The  title  we  think  not 
altogcdier  happy,  because  it  raises  an 
<i|iecfatfion  which  the  book  does  not 
«Mtcr.  We  should  expect  from  it  a 
n^lif  statement  of  the  great  truths  of 
jqrrelijEnoo  ;  but  we  find,  what  at  present 
II  per^ins  :isi  useful,  a  vindication  of 
QffiA  >m  the  gross  errors  which 

Cllfin  ^  blxired  to  identify  with 

tiUl  diYioe  system.  This  may  easily  be 
imposed  from  the  table  ot  contents. 
The  book  professes  to  treat  of  the  fol- 
bviog  subjecls: — The  nature  of  re- 
ftpoo.  and  the  mistakes  that  occur  on 
iBit  subject ;  the  free  agcncv  and  ac* 
esmableness  of  man  \  the  fall  of  Adam, 
lad  orii^n^  sin  ;  the  doctrine  of  faith  in 
pier  iV  '  f  religious  faith  in  particu- 
«;  V  le  of  works;  the  doctrine 

olreigirn*.  I  ji  .i^n ;  the  doctrine  of  repent- 
nee ;  tlie  doctrine  of  grace ;  the  doc- 
ime  of  election  and  reprobation :  the 
iactriiie  of  perseverance  ;  the  visiting 
of  ihm  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
dfldreii :  and  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
GbottL  By  those  wtio  are  acquainted 
»itli  the  five  thorny  points  of  Calvinism, 
t^  deiif^  of  this  compilation  will  be 
Hficiently  understood  from  the  enumer* 


ation  of  topics  now  given ;  and  few  de- 
signs are  more  praiseworthy  th^in  to  free 
Christianity  from  the  reproach  brought 
ypon  it  by  that  system. 

The  work  under  review  is  professedly 
popular  in  its  style  and  mode  of  discus- 
sion. It  has  little  refined  and  elaborate 
reasoning,  but  appeals  to  the  great  moral 
principles  of  human  nature,  and  to  the 
general  strain  of  the  Scriptures.  It  ex- 
presses strongly  and  without  circumlo- 
cution the  abhorrence  with  which  every 
mind»  un corrupted  by  false  theology, 
must  look  on  Calvinism  ;  and  although 
some  of  its  delineations  may  be  over- 
charged, yet  they  are  substantially  cor^* 
rect,  and  their  strength  is  tlieir  excel- 
lence. The  truth  is,  that  nothing  is  so 
necessary  on  this  subject  as  to  awaken 
moral  feehng  in  men's  breasts.  Calvin* 
ism  owes  its  perpetuity  to  the  influence 
of  fear  tn  palsying  the  moral  nature. 
Men's  minds  and  consciences  are  sub- 
dued by  terror,  so  that  they  dare  not 
confess,  even  to  themselves,  the  shrink- 
ing which  they  feel  from  the  unworthy 
views  which  this  system  gives  of  God  ; 
and,  by  thus  smothering  their  just  ab- 
horrence, they  gradually  extinguish  it, 
and  even  come  to  vindicate  in  God'/vhat 
would  disgrace  his  creatures,  A  voice 
of  power  and  solemn  warning  is  needed 
to  rouse  them  from  this  lethargy,  to  give 
them  a  new  and  a  jiister  dread,  the  dread 
of  incurring  God's  displeasure,  by  making 
him  odious,  and  exposing  religion  to  in- 
sult and  aversion.  In  the  present  article 
we  intend  to  treat  this  subject  with  great 
freedom.    But  we  beg  tVial \l  too^  \ie  utw- 
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derstood  tTiat  by  Calvinism  we  intend 
only  the  peculiarities  or  distinguishing 
features  oi  tliat  system.  We  would  also 
have  it  remembered  Uiat  these  peculiari- 
ties form  a  small  part  of  the  reli^'ous 
faith  of  a  Calvinist,  He  joins  with  them 
the  general,  fundamental,  and  most  im- 
portant truths  of  Christianity*  by  which 
they  are  always  neutralized  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  and  in  some  cases  nulli* 
fied.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  our  hap- 
piness to  see  in  the  numerous  body  by 
which  they  are  professed  some  of  the 
brightest  examples  of  Christian  virtue. 
Our  hostility  to  the  doctrine  does  not 
extend  to  its  advocates.  In  bearing  our 
strongest  testimony  against  error^  we  do 
not  the  less  honor  the  moral  and  relig* 
ious  worth  with  which  it  is  often  con- 
necied. 

The  book  under  review  will  probably 
be  objected  to  by  theologians,  because 
it  takes  no  notice  of  a  distinction,  in- 
vented by  Calvinistic  metaphysicians, 
for  rescuing  their  doctrines  from  the 
charge  of  aspersing  God's  ecjuity  and 
gootiness.  \Ve  refer  to  the  distinction 
between  natural  and  morai  inability^  — 
a  subtilty  which  may  be  thought  to  de- 
serve some  attention,  because  it  makes 
such  a  show  in  some  of  the  principal 
books  of  this  sect  But.  with  due  defer- 
ence to  its  defenders,  it  seems  to  us 
groundless  and  idle,  — a  distinction  with- 
out a  difference.  An  inability  to  do  our 
duty,  which  is  born  with  us,  is  to  all  in- 
tents, and  according  to  the  established 
meaning  of  the  word,  naturaL  Call  it 
moral,  or  what  you  please,  it  is  still  a 
part  of  the  nature  which  our  Creator 
gave  us,  and  to  suppose  that  He  pun- 
ishes us  for  it,  because  it  is  an  inability 
seated  in  the  will*  is  just  as  absurd  as  to 
suppose  him  to  punish  us  for  a  weak- 
ness of  sight  or  of  a  limb-  Common 
people  cannot  understand  this  distinc- 
tion, cannot  split  this  hair,  and  it  is  no 
small  objection  to  Calvinism  that,  ac- 
cording to  its  ablest  defenders,  it  can 
only  be  reconciled  to  God's  perfections 
by  a  metaphysical  subtilty  which  the 
mass  of  people  cannot  comprehend. 

If  we  were  to  speak  as  critics  of  the 
style  of  this  book,  we  should  say  that, 
wnilst  generally  clear,  and  sometimes 
striking,  it  has  the  faults  of  the  style 
which  was  very  current  not  many  years 
ago  in  this  country,  and  which,  we  re- 
joice to  say,  is  giving  place  to  a  better. 


The  style  to  which  wc  refer,  and  m\\\\ 
threatened  to  supplant  good  writiog 
this  country,  intended  to  be  clcgani, ' 
fell  into  jejuneness  and   insipidity.    It 
delighted  in  words  and  arrangements  oi 
words  which  were  little  soiled  by  com* 
mon  use,  and  mistook  a  spruce  neatness 
for  grace.     We  had  a  Procrustes*  bed 
for  sentences,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
a  settled  war  between  the  style  ol  wrll 
ioff  and  the  free  style  of  conversai  * 
Times^  we  thinks  have  changed,     M 
have  learned  more  to  write  as  they  s] 
and  are  ashamed  to  dress   up 
thoughts  as  if  they  were  just 
from  a  far  countrjr*  and  could  tn 
pear   in   public  without  a   foreign 
studied  attire.     They  have  learned 
common  words  are  common,  predsrl^ 
because  most  fitted  to  express  real  fcef 
ing  and  strong  conception,  and  that  th( 
circuitous,  measured  phraseology,  wh?( ' 
was  called  elegance,  was  but  the  p; 
of  weakness.     They  have  learned  ti 
words   are    the   si^ns   of   thought,  and 
worthless  counterfeits   without   it,   and 
that  style  is  good  when,  instead  of  bcii 
anxiously  cast  into  a  mould,  it  seems 
free  and  natural  expression  of  Ihoi 
and  gives  to  us  with  power  the  worloi 
of  the  author*s  mind. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  re- 
marks on  the  style  which  in  a  degree 
marks  the  book  before  us.  from  a  per- 
suasion that  tliis  mode  of  wridnc  has 
been  particularly  injurious  to  religion, 
and  to  rational  rehgion.  It  ha&  crept 
into  sermons  perhaps  more  than  into 
any  other  compositions,  and  has  imbuod 
ihem  with  that  soporific  quality  whidi 
they  have  sometimes  been  found  to 
possess  in  an  eminent  degree.  H 
many  hearers  have  been  soothed  by 
smooth,  watery  flow  of  wi     '  i;oF 

chime  of  sentences,  and  c!  ck< 

into  repose  I  We  are  aware  ir.ai  preacb- 
ers,  above  all  writers,  are  excu&abtt  for 
this  style,  because  it  is  the  easiest; 
and,  having  too  much  work  to  do»  they 
must  do  it,  of  course,  in  the  readiest 
way.  But  we  mourn  the  necessity,  and 
mourn  still  more  the  effect  Il'gi\^» 
us  jgreat  pleasure  to  say  that  in  this 
particular  we  think  we  perceive  an  tm* 
prove  men  t  taking  place  in  this  region. 
Preaching  is  becoming  more  direct, 
aims  more  at  impression,  and  seeks  the 
nearest  way  to  men's  hearts  and  con- 
sciences.    We  often  hear  from  the  pul 
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tliotigbt  in  dIm  and  stronjEf 
It  is  hoped,  from  the  state 
«f  iaeiety,  that  we  shall  not  fly  from 
one  e^ctrenve  to  anothen  and  degenerate 
tmo  coarseness  :  but  perhaps  even  this 
b  m  less  evil  than  lameness  and  in- 
i^ikiity. 

T«  retom ;  the  principal  ar^menl 
»iost  CalvinisTTi,  in  the  General  View 
a  ChrHtian  Doctrines,  is  the  moral 
mptm^mtt  or  that  which  is  drawn  from 
tiie  ittconsiJteQcy  of  the  system  with 
te civioe  perfections.  It  is  plain  that 
ft  doctrine  which  contradicts  our  best 
Mhb  oI  goodness  and  justice  cannot 
OHBe  frocn  the  just  and  good  God,  or 
tel  Iroe  representation  of  his  charac- 
Iff.  This  fworal  argument  has  always 
bom  powerful  to  the  pulling  down  of 
llw  sttoogtiolds  of  Calvinism,  Even  in 
tbt  dark  period,  when  this  system  was 
lla|>e«i  md  iinished  at  Geneva,  itsadvo- 
QCet  oltea  ^ritlied  under  the  weight  of 
it:  mmi  we  cannot  but  deem  it  a  mark 
of  tlfte  progress  of  society  that  Calvin- 
iMi  wtt  more  and  more  troubled  with 
(^  pllpable  repugnance  of  their  doc- 
IMMS  to  God's  nature,  and  accordingly 
fato*  to  soften  and  explain  them,  until 
daany  coses  the  name  only  is  retained. 
U  tbr  <it«*rn  reformer  of  Geneva  could 
\Sk  «..  d  and  hear  the  mitigated 

Mk  n    some  of  his   professed 

folloveTS  dispense  his  fearful  doctrines, 
tefear  that  he  could  not  lie  down  in 
pace  until  he  had  poured  out  his  dis- 
lAcisitre  on  their  cowardice  and  degen- 
tncf.  He  would  tell  them,  with  a 
tKvwiL  that  fnoderate  Calvinism  was  a 
flkcism,  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and 
WMiki  bid  them  in  scorn  to  join  their 
(call  iriend,  Arminius.  Such  is  the  power 
«<  pobtic  opinion  and  of  an  improved 
HHt  of  sodety  on  creeds,  that  naked, 
iniii^ltised  Calvinism  is  not  very  fond 
^  ^tf^wi^^r  ;  +  K^if  iTiri  rnany  of  conse- 
Mcn:  V  what  it  means. 

wIlaL  1 ^     ^Lin  against  which 

%t  View  <A  Christian  Doctrines  it  di- 
fccted^ 

Calvinism  teaches  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  Adam's  sin  in  eating  the  for- 
vAdr-  '  od  brings  into  hfe  all  his 

pQM<.r  i   a  nature  wholly  corrupt, 

9  that  dicy  are  utterly  indisposed,  dis- 
ced, and  made  opposite  to  all  that  is 
tt^Mlmlly  good,  and  wholly  inclined  to 
itaeviL  sad  that  continually,  Itteaches 
tiiat  all  maxikind^  having  fallen  in  Adam, 
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are  under  God's  wrath  and  curse,  and 
so  made  liable  to  all  miseries  in  this 
life,  to  death  itself,  and  to  the  pains  of 
hell  for  ever.  It  teaches  that  from  this 
ruined  race  God,  out  of  his  mere  good 
pleasure,  has  elected  a  certain  number 
to  be  saved  by  Christ,  m^t  induced  to 
this  choice  by  any  foresight  of  their 
faith  or  good  works,  but  wholly  by  his 
free  grace  and  love  ;  and  that,  having 
thus  predestinated  them  to  eternal  life, 
He  renews  and  sanctities  them  by  his 
almighty  and  special  agency,  and  brings 
them  into  a  state  of  grace  from  which 
they  cannot  fall  and  perish.  It  teaches 
that  the  rest  of  mankind  He  is  pleased 
to  pass  over,  and  to  ordain  them  to  dis- 
honor and  wrath  for  their  sins,  to  the 
honor  ol  his  justice  and  power ;  in 
other  words,  He  leaves  the  rest  to  the 
corruption  io  which  they  were  born, 
withholds  the  grace  which  is  necessary 
to  their  recovery,  and  condemns  them 
to  "  most  grievous  torments  in  soul  and 
body  without  intermission  in  hell-fire 
for  ever.'*  Such  ts  Calvinism,  as  gath- 
ered from  the  most  authentic  records  of 
the  doctrine.  Whoever  will  consult  the 
famous  Assembly's  Catechisms  and  Con- 
fession, will  see  the  peculiarities  of  the 
system  in  all  their  length  and  breadth  of 
deformity,  A  man  of  plain  sense,  whose 
spirit  has  not  been  broken  to  this  creed 
by  education  or  terror,  will  think  that  it 
is  not  necessary  for  us  to  travel  to  hea- 
then countries  to  learn  how  mournfully 
the  human  mind  may  misrepresent  the 
Deity. 

The  moral  argument  against  Calvin- 
ism, of  which  we  have  spoken,  must 
seem  irresistible  to  common  and  unper- 
verted  minds,  after  attending  to  the 
brief  statement  now  given,  jt  will  be 
asked  with  astonishment,  How  is  it 
possible  that  men  can  hold  these  doc- 
trines and  yet  maintain  God's  goodness 
and  equity  ?  What  principles  can  be 
more  contradictory  ?  To  remove  the 
objection  to  Calvinism,  which  is  drawn 
from  its  repugnance  to  the  divine  per- 
fections, recourse  has  been  had,  as  be- 
fore observed,  to  the  distinction  between 
natural  and  moral  inability, and  to  other 
like  subtil  ties.  But  a  more  common 
reply,  we  conceive,  has  been  drawn  from 
the  weakness  and  imperfection  of  the 
human  mind,  and  from  its  incapacity  of 
comprehending  God.  Calvinists  will  tell 
us  that  because  a  docUme  ow^^^*  ^^^ 
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convictions  of  rectitude  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily false ;  that  apparent  are  not  al- 
ways real  inconsistencies ;  that  God  is 
an  infinite  and  incomprehensible  Being, 
and  not  to  be  tried  by  our  ideas  of  fit- 
ness and  morality  ;  that  we  bring  their 
system  to  an  incompetent  tribun  J  when 
we  submit  it  to  the  decision  of  human 
reason  and  conscience ;  that  we  are 
weak  judges  of  what  is  right  and  wrong, 
£Ood  and  evil,  in  the  Deity ;  that  the 
happiness  of  the  universe  may  reouire 
an  administration  of  human  affairs  which 
is  very  offensive  to  limited  understand- 
ings ;  that  we  must  follow  revelation, 
not  reason  or  moral  feeling,  and  must 
consider  doctrines  which  shock  us  in 
revelation  as  awful  mysteries,  which  are 
dark  through  our  ignorance,  and  which 
time  will  enlighten.  How  little,  it  is 
added,  can  man  explain  or  understand 
God's  ways  !  How  inconsistent  the  mis- 
eries of  life  appear  with  goodness  in  the 
Creator !  How  prone,  too,  have  men 
always  been  to  confound  good  and  evil, 
to  call  the  just  unjust!  How  presumpt- 
uous is  it  in  such  a  being  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  God,  and  to  question  the 
rectitude  of  the  divine  administration, 
because  it  shocks  his  sense  of  recti- 
tude !  Such  we  conceive  to  be  a  fair 
statement  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Calvinist  frequently  meets  the  objection 
that  his  system  is  at  war  with  God's 
attributes  ;  such  the  reasoning  by  which 
the  voice  of  conscience  and  nature  is 
stifled,  and  men  are  reconciled  to  doc- 
trines which,  if  tried  by  the  established 
principles  of  morality,  would  be  re- 
jected with  horror.  On  this  reasoning 
we  purpose  to  offer  some  remarks  ;  ana 
we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  give  our  views  of  the  confidence 
wnich  is  due  to  our  rational  and  moral 
faailties  in  religion. 

That  God  is  infinite,  and  that  man 
often  errs,  we  affirm  as  strongly  as  our 
Calvinistic  brethren.  We  desire  to  think 
humbly  of  ourselves,  and  reverently  of 
our  Creator.  In  the  strong  language  of 
Scripture,  "  We  now  see  through  a  glass 
darkly."  "  We  cannot  by  searching  find 
out  God  unto  perfection.  Clouds  and 
darkness  are  round  about  him.  His 
judgments  are  a  great  deep."  God  is 
great  and  eood  beyond  utterance  or 
tnought.  We  have  no  disposition  to 
Idolize  our  own  powers,  or  to  penetrate 
the  secret  counsels  of  the  Deity.  But,  on 


the  other  hand,  we  think  it  ungrateful  to 
disparage  the  powers  which  our  Creator 
has  given  us,  or  to  Question  the  certainty 
or  importance  of  the  knowledge  which 
He  has  seen  fit  to  place  within  our  reach. 
There  is  an  affected  humility,  we  think, 
as  dangerous  as  pride.  We  may  rate 
our  faculties  too  meanly,  as  well  as  too 
boastinely.  The  worst  error  in  religion, 
after  alH  is  that  of  the  sceptic,  who  re- 
cords triumphantly  the  weaknesses  and 
wanderings  of  the  human  intellect,  and 
maintains  that  no  trust  is  due  to  the 
decisions  of  this  erring  reason.  We  by 
no  means  conceive  that  man's  greatest 
danger  springs  from  pride  of  understand- 
ing, though  we  think  as  badly  of  this 
vice  as  other  Christians.  The  history  of 
the  church  proves  that  men  may  trust 
their  faculties  too  little  as  well  as  too 
much,  and  that  the  timidity  which 
shrinks  from  investigation  has  injured 
the  mind,  and  betrayed  the  interests  of 
Christianity,  as  much  as  an  irreverent 
boldness  of  thought. 

It  is  an  important  truth,  which  we 
apprehend  has  not  been  sufficiently  de- 
veloped, that  the  ultimate  reliance  of  a 
human  being  is  and  must  be  on  his  own 
mind.  To  confide  in  God,  we  must  first 
confide  in  the  faculties  by  which  He  is 
apprehended,  and  by  which  the  proofs 
ol  his  existence  are  weighed.  A  trust 
in  our  ability  to  distinguish  between 
truth  and  falsehood  is  implied  in  every 
act  of  belief  ;  for  to  question  this  ability 
would  of  necessity  unsettle  all  belief. 
We  cannot  take  a  step  in  reasoning  or 
action  without  a  secret  reliance  on  our 
own  minds.  Religion  in  particular  im- 
plies that  we  have  understanding  en- 
dowed and  qualified  for  the  highest 
employments  of  intellect.  In  affirmine 
the  existence  and  perfections  of  Goo, 
we  suppose  and  affirm  the  existence  in 
ourselves  of  faculties  which  correspond 
to  these  sublime  objects,  and  which  are 
fitted  to  discern  them.  Religion  is  a 
conviction  and  an  act  of  the  human  soul, 
so  that  in  denying  confidence  to  the  one, 
we  subvert  the  truth  and  claims  of  the 
otfier.  Nothing  is  gained  to  piety  by 
degrading  human  nature,  for  in  the  com- 
petency of  this  nature  to  know  and  judge 
of  Goa  all  piety  has  its  foundation.  Our 
proneness  to  err  instructs  us,  indeed,  to 
use  our  powers  with  great  caution,  but 
not  to  contemn  and  neglect  them.  The 
occasional  abuse  of  our  faculties,  be  it 
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ererlBBBBreiou^,  docs  not  prove  them 
^fidt  for   ■  hest  end.  which  is  to 

ioftn  clea!  isistent  views  of  God. 

Because  ftur  eyes  sometimes  fail  or  de- 
cetve  us,  would  a  wise  man  pluck  them 
iwt,  or  cover  them  with  a  bandage,  and 
cime  to  walk  and  work  in  the  dark  ? 
or,  because  they  cannot  distinguish  dis- 
tuit  objects,  can  they  discern  nothing 
dearly  in  their  proper  sphere,  and  is 

Shi  to  be  pronounced  a  fallacious 
de  ?  Men  who,  to  support  a  creed, 
Mudd  shake  our  trust  in  the  calm,  de- 
Ebente,  and  distinct  decisions  of  our 
ntiooal  and  mor.\l  powers,  endanger 
lettgloo  more  than  its  open  foes,  and 
Imm  the  deadliest  weapon  for  the  in- 

Ji  \%  true  that  God  is  an  infinite  Being, 
lod  also  true  that  his  powers  and  per- 
lectioos.  his  purposes  and  operations, 
Uf  ends  and  means,  being  unlimited, 
Wt  im^mprehensibk.  In  other  words, 
ib/tf  caofiot  be  whaliy  taken  in  or  em- 
hdud  by  the  human  mind*  In  the 
Mrm^  and  figurative  language  of  Script- 
He.  we  ••  know  nothing  "  of  God's  wavs  ; 
that  is.  we  know  very  few  of  them,  Bui 
llii>  b  jast  as  true  of  the  most  advanced 
ffchangel  as  of  man.  In  comparison 
wftb  tbe  vastness  of  God*s  system  the 
tinfe  ol  the  highest  created  intellect  is 
StfTOW  ;  and  in  this  particular  man's  lot 
does  oat  differ  from  that  of  his  elder 
brethren  in  heaven.  We  arc  both  con- 
(Saed  in  our  observation  and  experience 
ID  a  Utile  spot  in  the  creation.  But  are 
m  angel's  faculties  worthy  of  no  trust, 
or  IS  his  knowledge  uncertain,  because 
he  learns  and  reasons  from  a  small  part 
oi  God's  wnrks?  or  are  his  judgments 
fwp'  "e   Creator   to   l>e   charged 

irtl!  rion,  because  his  views  do 

jwt  spreau  iriroug^h  the  whole  extent  of 

oniTerse  ?  We  grant  that  our  under- 
ttnidin^s  cannot  stretch  beyond  a  very 
narrow  sphere.  But  still  the  lessons 
which  we  learn  within  this  sphere  are 
isst  as  sure  as  if  it  were  indefinitely  en- 
brged*     Because  much   is   unexplored, 

are  not  to  suspect  what  we  have 
lly  discovered.     Knowledge  is  not 

less  real  because  confined.  The  man 
has  never  set  foot  beyond  his  native 
▼ilb^,  knows  its  scenery  and  inhabl- 
ttiiis  as  undoubtingly  as  if  he  had  trav- 
elled to  the  poles  We  indeed  see  very 
Me  :  but  that  little  is  as  true  as  if  every 
iWag  else  were  seen ;   and  our  future 
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discoveries  must  agree  with  and  support 
it.  Should  the  whole  order  and  pur- 
poses of  the  universe  be  opened  to  us, 
it  is  certain  that  nothing  wuuld  be  dis- 
closed which  would  in  any  degree  shake 
our  persuasion  that  the  eartii  is  inhah-  H 
itcd  by  rational  and  moral  beings,  who  ^| 
are  au'lhorized  to  expect  from  their  Cre- 
ator the  most  benevolent  and  equitable 
government.  No  extent  of  observation 
can  unsettle  those  primary  and  funda- 
mental principles  of  moral  truth  which 
we  derive  from  our  highest  faculties 
operating  in  the  relations  in  which  God 
has  fixed  us.  In  every  region  and  period 
of  the  universe,  it  will  be  as  true  as  it  is 
now  on  the  earth  that  knowledge  and 
power  are   the    measures  of   responsj-  i 

oility,  and  that  natural  incapacity  ab*  ^| 
solves  from  guilt.  These  and  other  ^1 
moral  verities,  which  are  among  our 
clearest  perceptions,  would,  if  possible, 
be  strengthened,  in  projiortion  as  our 
powers  should  be  enlarged  ;  because 
harmony  and  consistency  are  the  char- 
acters of  God's  administration,  and  all 
our  researches  into  the  universe  only 
serve  to  manifest  its  unity,  and  to  show 
a  wider  operation  of  the  laws  which  we 
witness  and  experience  on  earth. 

We  grant  that  God  is  incomprehensi- 
ble, in  the  sense  already  given.  But  He 
is  not  therefore  HniHtdHgibU ;  and  this 
distinction  we  conceive  to  be  important 
We  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  whoie 
nature  and  properties  of  God.  but  still 
we  can  form  some  lUar  ideas  of  him, 
and  can  reason  from  these  ideas  as 
jusdy  as  from  any  other.  The  truth  is, 
that  we  cannot  be  said  to  comprehend 
any  being  whatever,  not  the  simplest 
plant  or  animal  AH  have  hidden  prop- 
erties. Our  knowledge  of  all  is  limited. 
But  have  we  therefore  no  distinct  ideas 
of  the  objects  around  us,  and  is  all  our 
reasoning  about  them  unworthy  of  trust  ? 
Because  God  is  infinite,  his  name  is  not 
therefore  a  mere  sound.  It  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  some  distinct  conceptions 
of  our  Creator ;  and  these  conceptions 
are  as  sure,  and  important,  and  as 
proper  materials  for  the  reasoning  fac- 
ulty* as  they  would  be  if  our  views  were 
indefinitely  enlarged.  We  cannot  in- 
deed trace  Godsijoodn ess  and  rectitude 
through  the  whole  field  of  his  opera- 
tions ;  but  we  know  the  essential  nature 
of  these  attributes,  and  therefore  can 
often  judge  what  accords  vnl\v  Mid  ti'^ 
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poses  ihem.  Cod*s  goodness,  because 
infinite,  does  not  cease  to  be  goodness, 
or  essentially  differ  from  the  same  attri- 
bute in  man  ;  nor  does  justice  change 
its  nature,  so  that  it  cannot  be  under- 
stood, because  it  is  seated  in  an  un- 
bounded mind.  There  have,  indeed, 
been  pbiIosuphers»  "falsely  so  called." 
who  have  arf;ued,  from  the  unlimiied 
nature  of  God,  that  we  cannot  ascribe  to 
him  justice  and  other  moral  attributes  in 
any  proper  or  definite  sense  of  those 
words;  and  the  inference  is  plain,  that 
all  religion  or  worship,  wanting  an  in* 
telligible  object,  must  be  a  misplaced, 
wasted  offenng.  This  doctrine  from  the 
infidel  we  reject  with  abhorrence  ;  but 
something,  not  very  different,  too  often 
reaches  us  from  the  mistaken  Christian, 
who,  to  save  his  creed,  shrouds  the  Cre- 
ator in  utter  darkness.  In  opposition  to 
both,  we  maintain  that  God's  atlribules 
are  intcUigible,  and  that  we  can  conceive 
as  truly  of  his  goodness  and  justice  as 
of  these  qualities  in  men.  In  fact,  these 
qualities  are  essentially  the  same  in  God 
and  man,  thou^^h  differing  in  degree,  in 
purity,  and  in  extent  of  operation.  We 
Icnow  not  and  we  cannot  conceive  of  any 
other  justice  or  goodness  than  we  learn 
from  our  own  nature  ;  and  if  God  have 
not  these,  He  is  altogether  unknown  to 
us  as  a  moral  being  ;  He  offers  nothing 
for  esteem  and  love  to  rest  upon ;  the 
objection  of  the  infidel  is  just,  that  wor- 
ship is  wasted  :  **  We  worship  wc  know 
not  what." 

It  is  asked.  On  what  authority  do  we 
ascribe  to  God  goodness  and  rectitude 
in  the  sense  in  which  these  attributes 
l>elong  to  men,  or  how  can  we  judge  of 
the  nature  of  attributes  in  the  mind  of 
the  Creator?  We  answer  by  asking. 
How  is  it  that  we  become  acquainted 
with  the  mind  of  a  fellow-creature? 
The  last  is  as  invisible,  as  removed  from 
immediate  inspection,  as  the  first.  Still 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  the  jus- 
tice and  goodness  of  a  neighbor;  and 
how  do  we  gain  our  knowledge  ?  We 
answer,  by  witnessing  the  effects,  op- 
erations, and  expressions  of  these  attri- 
butes. It  is  a  law  of  our  nature  to  argue 
from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  from  the 
action  to  the  agent,  from  the  ends  pro- 
posed and  from  the  means  of  pursuing 
them,  to  the  character  and  disposition 
of  the  being  in  whom  we  observe  them. 
Ity  these  processes  we  Icam  the  invisi- 


ble mind  and  character  of  ifian  ;  and  by 
the  same  we  ascend  to  the  mind  of  ChxI. 
whose  works,   effects,   operations,  and 
ends  are  as  expressive  and  significant 
justice  and  goodness  as  the  best  an( 
most  decisive  actions  of  men.     If  t"  " 
reasoning  be    sound   (and   all    religii 
rests  upon  it),   then  God's  justice  and 
goodness     are     intelligible    aitril>utc5 
agreeing  essentially  with  the  same  qual- 
ities in  ourselves.     Their  operation,  in 
deed,  is  infinitely  wider,  and  they  ai 
employed    in    accomplishing    not    onl 
immecliate    but    remote  and    unknowi 
ends.     Of  consequence,  wc  must  expect 
that  many  parts  of  the  divine  admtnis- 
tration  wfll  be  obscure^  lliat  is,  will  not 
produce  immediaU  good,  and  an  immi* 
diaU  distinction    between    virtue    and 
vice.     But  stilJ  the  unbounded  openitiop 
of  these  attributes  does  not  change 
nature.     They  are  still  the  same 
they  acted    in   the    narrowest    splil 
Wc  can  still   determine  in  many  c, 
what  docs  not  accord  with  thenV     W< 
are  particularly  sure  that  those  essenltj 
principles   of  justice  which   enter  inti 
and  even  form   our  conception  of  thi 
attribute   must  pervade  every  pro^  " 
and  every  period  of  the  adminlsl 
of  a  just  being,  and  that  to  suppoi 
Creator  in  any  instance  to  fursake  thci 
is  to  charge  liim  directly  with  uarigh 
eousness,  however  loudly  the  lips  ma] 
compliment  his  equity, 

'^  But  is  it  not  presumptuous  in  man,' 
it  is  continually  said.  '*  to  sit  in  \w 
ment  on  God  ? "  We  answer,  that  to  *' « 
in  judgment  on  God  "  is  an  ambiguoi 
and  offensive  phrase,  conveying  to  coi 
mon  minds  the  ideas  of  irreverence,  * 
ness,  familiarity.  The  question  would 
be  better  stated  thus:  Is  it  not  pre- 
sumptuous in  man  to  judge  concerning 
God,  and  concerning  wnat  agrees  or  dis- 
agrees with  his  attributes  ?  We  answer 
confidently,  No ;  for  in  many  cases  wc 
are  competent  and  even  bound  to  jud£e. 
And  we  plead  first  in  our  defence  Uje 
Scriptures.  How  continually  does  God 
in  his  word  appeal  to  the  understanding 
and  moral  judgment  of  man  !  **  O  iohab- 
itants  of  Jerusalem  and  men  of  Judah, 
judge,  I  pray  you,  between  me  and  my 
vineyard.  What  could  have  been  done 
more  to  my  i-incj-ard,  that  1  have  not 
done  in  it  ?  *'     We  observe,  in  the  next 

El  ace,  that  all  religion  supposes  and  Is 
uilt  on  judgments  passed  by  us  on  God 
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oprrations.  Is  it  not,  for 
jr  duty  and  a  leading  part  of 
iitt  Ciod  ?  And  what  ij*  prais- 
mg  a  iMiti^.  but  ta  adjudge  and  ascribe 
rn^im  jtist  and  generous  deeds  and  mo- 
lim?  And  of  iwhat  value  is  praise, 
aec|it  {n>Bt  lh<He  who  are  capable  of 
iftilisgiiislimg  between  actions  which 
colt  2od  actions  which  degrade  the 
doi^Cter?  Is  it  presumptuous  to  call 
Cod  titeMtntt  And  what  is  this,  but 
ii  fder  his  character  to  a  standard  of 
CKxtteooe,  to  try  it  by  the  established 
flflaciples  of  rectitude,  and  to  pronounce 
fcconiorniity  to  them  \  that  is,  to  judge 
ijul  his  operations  ? 
■B presumptuous,  we  arc  told,  in 
_  of  our  Creator  But  He  him- 
has  ande  this  our  duty,  in  f^iving 
a  Dionl  faculty ;  and  to'  declme  it, 
b  in  violate  the  primary  law  of  our 
oafve.  Conscience,  the  sense  of  rijzht, 
dhe  poircr  of  j^crcciving  moral  distmc- 
tbe  power  of  discerning  between 
and  injustice,  excellence  and  base- 
is  the  highest  faculty  given  us  by 
CmA^  the  whole  foundation  of  our  re- 
cpMllbiUty.  and  our  sole  capacity  for 
iiei|gion>  Now,  we  are  forbidden  by 
Ma  iacmUi*  to  love  a  being  who  wants, 
or  who  latls  to  discover,  moral  excel- 
leoce.  God  in  giving  us  conscience, 
kas  hnplaated  a  principle  within  us 
vhicli  ibrhids  us  to  prostrate  ourselves 
mere  power,  or  to  offer  praise 
^re  do  not  discover  worth,  —  a 
lie  which  challenges  our  supreme 

. jt     for    supreme    goodness,    and 

BiMcll  absolves  us  irom  guilt,  when  we 
^^Kor  a.  severe  and  unjust  admin) stra- 
^KbT      O^xi   Creator    has    consequently 
^^^wed  bis  own  claims  on  our  venera- 
^Eb    and   obedience,   any  farther   than 
He  discovers  himself  to  us  in  charac- 
of  bcQcvolence,  equity,  and   right- 
He   rests   his   authority  on 
peffect  coincidence  of  his  will  and 
"111  with  those  great  and  funda- 
tal  principles  of  moralit)'  written  on 
•oola.     He  desires  no  worship  but 
that  wMch  spdrij^s  from  the  exerci^^e  of 
c«r  fliACB]  faculties  upon  his  character, 
ifoa  oor  discernment  and  persuasion  of 
ya  rectitude  and  goodness.     He  asks, 
he  accepts,   no  love  or  admiration  but 
those  who  can  understand  the  nat- 
e  and  the  proo^  of  moral  excellence. 
There  are  two  or  three  striking  facts 
show  that  there  is  no  presumption 
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in  judging  of  God,  and  of  what  _ 
or  disagrees  with  his  attributes.  The 
first  fact  is,  that  the  most  intelligent 
and  devout  men  have  often  employed 
themselves  in  proving  the  existence 
and  perfections  of  God,  and  have  been 
honored  for  this  service  to  the  cause  of 
religion.  Now  we  ask,  what  is  meant 
by  the  proofs  of  a  divine  perfection  } 
They  are  certain  acts,  operations,  and 
methods  of  government*  which  are  proper 
and  natural  effects,  signs,  and  expres- 
sions  of  this  perfection,  and  from  which, 
according  to  the  established  principles 
of  reasoning,  it  may  be  inferred.  To 
prove  the  divine  attributes  is  to  collect 
and  arrange  those  works  and  ways  of 
the  Creator  which  accord  with  these 
attributes,  correspond  to  them,  flow 
from  them,  and  express  them.  Of 
consequence,  to  prove  them  requires 
and  implies  the  power  of  judging  of 
what  agrees  with  them,  of  discerning 
their  proper  marks  and  expressions. 
All  our  treatises  on  natural  theology 
rest  on  this  power.  Every  argument 
in  support  of  a  divine  perfection  is  an 
exercise  of  it.  To  deny  it  is  to  over- 
throw all  religion. 

Now,  if  such  are  the  proofs  of  God^s 
goodness  and  justice,  and  if  we  are 
capable  of  discerning  them,  then  we 
arc  not  necessarily  presumptuous  when 
we  say  of  particular  measures  ascribed 
to  him.  that  thev  are  inconsistent  with 
his  attributes,  and  cannot  belong  to  him. 
There  is  plainly  no  more  presumption 
in  affirming  of  certain  principles  of  ad- 
ministratior.,  that  tney  oppose  God's 
equity  and  would  prove  him  unright- 
eous, than  to  affirm  of  others  that  they 
prove  him  upright  and  good.  There 
are  signs  and  evidences  of  injustice  as 
unequii^ocal  as  those  of  justice;  and 
our  faculties  are  as  adequate  to  the 
perception  of  the  last  as  of  the  first.  If 
they  must  not  be  trusted  in  deciding 
what  would  prove  God  unjust,  they  are 
unworthy  of  confidence  when  thev  gather 
evidences  of  his  rectitude ;  and,  of  course, 
the  whole  structure  of  religion  must  fall. 

It  is  no  slight  objection  to  the  mode 
of  reasoning  adopted  by  the  Calvinisl 
that  it  renders  the  proof  of  the  divine 
attnbutes  impossible.  When  we  object 
to  his  representations  of  the  divine  gov- 
ernment, that  they  shock  our  clearest 
ideas  of  goodness  and  justice,  he  replies 
that  still  they  may  be  tnie^  bcca.'o&e  "w^ 
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know  very  little  of  God,  and  what  seems 
unjust  to  man  may  be  in  the  Creator 
the  perfection  of  rectitude.  Now,  this 
weapon  has  a  double  edge.  If  the 
strongest  marks  and  expressions  of  in- 
justice do  not  prove  God  unjust,  then 
the  strongest  marks  of  the  opposite 
character  do  not  prove  him  righteous. 
If  the  first  do  not  deserve  confidence, 
because  of  our  narrow  views  of  God, 
neither  do  the  last  If,  when  more 
shall  be  known,  the  first  may  be  found 
consistent  with  perfect  rectitude,  so, 
when  more  shall  be  known,  the  last 
mav  be  found  consistent  with  infinite 
malignity  and  oppression.  This  rea- 
soning of  our  opponents  casts  us  on  an 
ocean  of  awful  uncertainty.  Admit  it, 
and  we  have  no  proofs  of  God's  good- 
ness and  equity  to  rely  upon.  What 
we  call  proofs  may  be  mere  appear- 
ances, which  a  wider  knowledge  of  God 
may  reverse.  The  future  may  show  us 
that  the  very  laws  and  works  of  the 
Creator,  from  which  we  now  infer  his 
kindness,  are  consistent  with  the  most 
determined  purpose  to  spread  infinite 
misery  and  guilt,  and  were  intended, 
by  raising  hope,  to  add  the  agony  of 
disappointment  to  our  other  woes.  Why 
may  not  these  anticipations,  horrible  as 
they  are,  be  verified  by  the  unfolding  of 
God's  system,  if  our  reasonings  about 
his  attrioutes  are  rendered  so  very  un- 
certain, as  Calvinism  teaches,  by  the 
infinity  of  his  nature  ? 

We  have  mentioned  one  fact  to  show 
that  it  is  not  presumptuous  to  judee  of 
God,  and  of  what  accords  with  ana  op- 
poses his  attributes ;  namely,  the  fact 
that  his  attributes  are  thought  susceptible 
of  proof.  Another  fact,  very  decisive  on 
this  point,  is,  that  Christians  of  all  classes 
have  concurred  in  resting  Ihe  truth  of 
Christianity  in  a  great  degree  on  its  ///- 
/^r;y<z/ evidence,  that  is,  on  its  accordance 
with  the  perfections  of  God.  How  com- 
mon is  it  to  hear  from  religious  teachers 
that  Christianity  is  worthy  of  a  good  and 
righteous  bein^,  that  it  bears  the  marks 
of  a  divine  original !  Volumes  have  been 
written  on  its  internal  proofs,  on  the  co- 
incidence of  its  purposes  and  spirit  with 
our  highest  conceptions  of  God.  How 
common,  too,  is  it  to  say  of  other  relig- 
ions that  they  are  at  war  with  the  divine 
nature,  with  God's  rectitude  and  good- 
ness, and  that  we  want  no  other  proofs 
of  their  falsehood  !    And  what  does  all 


this  reasoning  imply  }  Clearly  this,  that 
we  are  capable  of  determining,  in  many 
cases,  what  is  worthy  and  what  is  un- 
worthy of  God,  what  accords  with  and 
what  opposes  his  moral  attributes.  Deny 
us  this  capacity,  and  it  would  be  no  pre^ 
sumption  against  a  professed  revelation, 
that  it  ascribed  to  the  Supreme  Being 
the  most  detestable  practices.  It  might 
still  be  said  in  support  of  such  a  system, 
that  it  is  arrogant  in  man  to  determine 
what  kind  of  revelation  suits  the  char- 
acter of  the  Creator.  Christianity  then 
leans,  at  least  in  part,  and  some  think 
chiefly,  on  internal  evidence,  or  on  its 
agreeableness  to  God's  moral  attributes ; 
and  is  it  probable  that  this  religion,  hav- 
ing this  foundation,  contains  representa- 
tions of  God's  government  which  shock 
our  ideas  of  rectitude,  and  that  it  silences 
our  objections  by  telling  us  that  we  are 
no  judges  of  what  suits  or  opposes  his 
infinite  nature  ? 

We  will  name  one  more  fact  to  show 
that  it  is  not  presumptuous  to  form  these 
judgments  of  the  Creator.  All  Christians 
are  accustomed  to  reason  from  God's 
attributes,  and  to  use  them  as  tests  of 
doctrines.  In  their  controversies  with 
one  another,  they  spare  no  pains  to  show 
that  their  particular  views  accord  best 
with  the  divine  perfections,  and  every 
sect  labors  to  throw  on  its  adversaries 
the  odium  of  maintaining  what  is  unwor- 
thy of  God.  Theological  writings  are 
filled  with  such  arguments ;  and  yet  we, 
it  seems,  are  guilty  of  awful  presumption 
when  we  deny  of  God  principles  of  ad- 
ministration against  which  every  pure 
and  good  sentiment  in  our  breasts  rises 
in  abhorrence. 

We  shall  conclude  this  discussion  with 
an  important  inquiry.  If  God's  justice 
and  goodness  are  consistent  with  those 
operations  and  modes  of  government, 
which  Calvinism  ascribes  to  him,  of  what 
use  is  our  belief  in  these  perfections  ? 
What  expectations  can  we  found  upon 
them  ?  If  it  consist  with  divine  rectitude 
to  consign  to  everlasting  misery  beings 
who  have  come  guilty  and  impotent  from 
his  hand,  we  beg  to  know  what  interest 
we  have  in  this  rectitude,  what  pledge 
of  good  it  contains,  or  what  evil  can  be 
imarined  which  may  not  be  its  natural 
result  ?  If  justice  and  goodness,  when 
stretched  to  infinity,  take  such  strange 
forms  and  appear  in  such  unexpected 
vbA  apparently  inconsistent  operations. 
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wc  sure  that  they  will  not  give 
Hie  best  men  to  ruin,  and  leave  the 
to  the   powers  of  darkness  ? 
och  results*  indeed,  seem  incompatible 
tliese    attributes,  but  not  more  so 
the  acts  attributed  to  God  by  Cal- 
lisrTT       Is  it  S3id  that  the  divine  faith- 
folc'  t  in  the  Scriptures  to  a 

hst^.  lingK?    But  why  should 

aoC  ncss  transcend  our  poor 

tmd  -^  much  as  divine  good- 

eess  afi  ]  J :t>iico.  and  why  may  not  God, 
eOQ&rstently  with  this  attribute,  crush 
rirrry  Hope  which  his  word  has  raised  ? 
Tlius  all  the  divine  perfections  are  lost 
to  OS  as  grounds  of  encouragement  and 
coosolatiuQ,  if  we  maintain  that  their  in- 
foiily  pLices  them  beyond  our  judgment, 
and  that  we  must  expect  from  them  meas- 
aod  operations  entirely  opposed  to 
mhM  seems  to  us  most  accordant  with 
iKctr  nature. 

Wc  have  thus  endeavored  to  show  that 
;.4Elie  lcs4lmony  of  our  rational  and  moral 
ics  against  Calvinism  is  worthy  of 
We    know   that   this   reasoning 
et  by  the  question,  What,  then, 
of  Christianity?  for  this  relig- 
InJy  teaches   the  doctrines  you 
coQflemned.     Our  answer  is  ready, 
contains  no  such  doctrines. 
Cljf  reason,  and  conscience  are 

pmr  --^  *nious    on    the    subject 

■ar:  I      Our  religion,  fairly 

cotL-.,  .^  ,    ^ no  countenance  to  that 

sjstem  whicJi  has  arrogated  to  itself  the 
mstinction  of  Evan  gel  fcal  We  cannot » 
bowetcr.  enter  this  field  at  present. 
Wc  ^ifl  only  say  that  the  general  spirit 
of  lity   affords  a  very   strong 

prt  I,  tliat  its  records  teach  no 

^1"  irines  as   we    have   opposed. 

'  -  r  r  i>  love,  charity,  benevolence. 
we  all  agree,  is  designed 
'  ^od  as  perfect  benevolence, 
»  !'rmg  men  to  love  and  imitate 
Noif,  is  it  probable  that  a  relig- 
too,  having  this  object,  gives  views  of  the 
Svprcme  Being  from  which  our  moral 
GonfictioQs  and  benevolent  sentiments 
tttfiak  with  horror,  and  which,  if  made 
Oorpatteni,  would  convert  us  into  nw>n- 
gten?  It  is  plain  that,  were  a  human 
mfftttt  to  form  himself  on  the  Unii-'ersal 
Fasber,  as  described  bv  Calvinism,  that 
t%  wcre^  be  to  bring  fiis  children  into 
file  totally  tlepravedi  and  then  to  pursue 
«ritli  eDoless  punishment,  wc  should 
bim  with  a  cruelty  not  surpassed 
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in  the  annals  of  the  world ;  or,  were  a 
sovereign  to  incapacitate  his  subjects  in 
any  way  whatever  for  obeying  his  laws, 
and  then  to  torture  them  in  dungeons  of 
perpetual  woe.  we  should  say  that  history 
records  no  darker  crime.  And  is  it  prob- 
able that  a  religion  which  aims  to  attract 
and  assimilate  us  to  God,  considered  as 
love,  should  hold  him  up  to  us  in  these 
heart- withering  characters  ?  We  may 
confidently  expect  to  find  in  such  a 
system  the  brightest  views  of  the  divine 
nature  •,  and  the  same  objections  lie 
against  interpretations  of  its  records 
which  savor  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  as 
lie  against  the  literal  sense  of  passages 
which  ascribe  to  God  bodily  wants  and 
organs.  Let  the  Scriptures  be  read  with 
a  recollection  of  the  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity, and  with  that  modification  of  par- 
ticular texts  by  this  general  spirit,  which 
a  just  criticism  requires,  and  Calvinism 
would  no  more  enter  the  mind  of  the 
reader  than  Fopery,  —  we  had  almost 
said,  than  Heathenism. 

Jn  the  remarks  now  made,  it  will  be 
seen,  we  hope,  that  we  have  aimed  to 
expose  doctrines,  not  to  condemn  their 
professors.  It  is  true  that  men  are  apt 
to  think  themselves  assailed  when  their 
system  only  is  called  to  account.  But 
we  have  no  foe  but  error.  We  are  less 
and  less  disposed  to  measure  the  piety 
of  others  by  peculiarities  of  faith.  ^Ien*s 
characters  are  determined,  not  by  the 
opinions  which  they  profess,  but  by 
those  on  which  their  thoughts  habitu- 
ally fasten,  which  recur  to  them  most 
forcibly,  and  which  color  their  ordinary 
views  of  God  and  duty.  The  creed  of 
habit,  imitation,  or  fear  may  be  defended 
stoutly,  and  yet  have  little  practical  in- 
fluence. The  mind,  when  compelled  by 
education  or  other  circumstances  to  re- 
ceive irrational  doctrines,  has  yet  a  power 
of  keeping  them,  as  it  were,  on  its  sur- 
face, of  excluding  them  from  its  depths, 
of  refusing  to  incorporate  them  with  its 
own  being ;  and,  when  burdened  with  a 
mixed,  incongruous  system,  it  often  dis* 
covers  a  sagacitv  which  reminds  us  of 
the  instinct  of  inferior  animals,  in  select- 
ing the  healthful  and  nutritious  por- 
tions, and  in  making  them  its  daily  food. 
Accordingly,  the  real  faith  often  corre- 
sponds little  with  that  which  is  pro- 
fessed. It  often  happens  that,  through 
the  progress  of  the  mind  in  light  and 
virtue,  opinions,  once  cetttral,  ai^  ^9bd- 
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ually  thrown  outward,  lose  their  vitality, 
and  cease  to  be  principles  of  action, 
whilst  through  habit  they  are  defended 
as  articles  of  faith.  The  words  of  the 
creed  survive,  but  its  advocates  sympa- 
thize with  it  little  more  than  its  foes. 
These  remarks  arc  particularly  appli- 
cable to  the  present  subject.  A  large 
number,  perhaps  a  majority,  of  those 
who  surname  themselves  with  the  name 
of  Calvin,  have  little  more  title  to  it  than 
ourselves.  They  keep  the  name,  and 
drop  the  principles  which  it  signifies. 
They  adhere  to  the  system  as  a  whole, 
but  shrink  from  all  its  parts  and  dis- 
tineuishin^  points.  This  silent  but 
real  defection  from  Calvinism  is  spread- 
ing more  and  more  widely.  The  grim 
features  of  this  system  are  softening, 
and  its  stern  spirit  yielding  to  concili- 
ation and  charity.  We  beg  our  readers 
to  consult  for  themselves  the  two 
Catechisms  and  the  Confession  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  and  to  compare 
these  standards  of  Calvinism  with  what 
now  bears  its  name.  They  will  rejoice, 
we  doubt  not,  in  the  triumphs  of  truth. 
With  these  views,  we  have  no  disposi- 
tion to  disparage  the  professors  of  the 
system  which  we  condemn,  although  we 
believe  that  its  influence  is  yet  so  ex- 
tensive and  pernicious  as  to  bind  us  to 
oppose  it. 

Calvinism,  we  are  persuaded,  is  giving 
place  to  better  views.  It  has  passed  its 
meridian,  and  is  sinking  to  rise  no  more. 
It  has  to  contend  with  foes  more  for- 
midable than  theologians;  with  foes  from 
whom  it  cannot  shield  itself  in  mystery 
and  metaphysical  subtilties,  —  we  mean 
with  the  progress  of  the  human  mind, 
and  with  the  progress  of  the  spirit  of  the 


gospel.  Society  is  going  forward  in  in- 
telligence and  chanty,  and  of  course  is 
leaving  the  theology  of  the  sixteenth 
century  behind  it.  We  hail  this  revo- 
lution of  opinion  as  a  most  auspicious 
event  to  the  Christian  cause.  We  hear 
much  at  present  of  efforts  to  spread  the 

fospel.  But  Christianity  is  gaining  more 
y  the  removal  of  degrading  errors  than 
it  would  by  armies  of  missionaries  who 
should  cany  with  them  a  corrupted  form 
of  the  religion.  We  think  the  decline  of 
Calvinism  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
facts  in  our  passing  history ;  for  this 
system,  by  outraging  conscience  and 
reason,  tends  to  array  these  high  facul- 
ties against  revelation.  Its  errors  are 
peculiarly  mournful,  because  they  relate 
to  the  character  of  God.  It  darkens  and 
stains  his  pure  nature,  spoils  his  charac- 
ter of  its  sacredness,  loveliness,  glory, 
and  thus  quenches  the  central  light  of 
the  univeHe,  makes  existence  a  curse, 
and  the  extinction  of  it  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished.  We  now  speak 
of  the  peculiarities  oi  this  system,  and  of 
their  natural  influence,  when  not  coun- 
teracted, as  they  always  are  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  by  better  views,  derived 
from  the  spirit  and  plain  lessons  of 
Christianity. 

We  have  had  so  much  to  do  with  our 
subject,  that  we  have  neglected  to  make 
the  usual  extracts  from  the  book  which 
we  proposed  to  review.  We  earnestly 
wish  that  a  work,  answering  to  the  title 
of  this,  which  should  give  us  "a  general 
view  of  Christian  doctrines,"  might  be 
undertaken  by  a  powerful  hand.  Next 
to  a  good  commentary  on  the  Scriptures, 
it  would  be  the  best  service  which  could 
be  rendered  to  Christian  truth. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Western  Messenger^'  Louisville,  Kentucky. 


My  dear  Sir,  —  I  have  received  your 
letter,  expressing  a  very  earnest  desire 
that  I  would  make  some  contribution  to 
the  pages  of  the  "  Western  Messenger." 
Your  appeal  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
I  feel  that  I  most  send  you  something, 
though  circumstances,  which  I  cannot 


control,  do  not  allow  me  to  engage  in 
any  elaborate  discussion.  I  have  tnere- 
fore  resolved  to  write  you  a  letter,  with 
the  same  freedom  which  I  should  use  if 
writing  not  for  the  public  but  to  a  friend. 
Perhaps  it  may  meet  the  wanU  and  suit 
the  frink  spirit  of  the  West  more  than  a 
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ly.     Bat  judge  for  yourself ^ 
do   what  you  will  with   my  hasty 

X  6ecin  ^ith  depressing  my  satislac- 
I  In  your  having  planted  yourself  in 
^e  West.    1  am  glad  for  your  own  sake, 
^  well  as  for  the  saJ^e  ot''  the  cause  you 
bsive  adopted.      I  say.  your  own  sake. 
Vo«  have  chosen  tlie  good  part.    The 
§rst  qucstk)fi  to  be  asked  by  a  young 
aun  enlefiog  into  active  life  is,  in  what 
9tiaiioa  he  can  find  the  greatest  scope  j 
aad  excitement  to  his  jK>wcrs  and  good 
aftectkms  ?     That  sphere  is  the  best  for 
aau&  ia  which  he  can  best  unfold  the 
facilities  oi  a  man,  in  which  be  can  do 
jsEidce  to  his  whole  nature ;  in  which 
k»  mtellect,  heart,  conscience,  will  be 
cdled  mto  the  most  powerful  life.    \  am 
alsaiys  discouraged  when  \  hear  a  young 
■Ml  asking   for  the  easiest  conaitjon, 
wtien   I   see  him  looking  out  for  some 
lemtco  path,  in  which  he  may  move  on 
wednmcally.  and  with  the  least  expense 
il  thought  or  feeling.     The  young  min- 
max  sofAedmes  desires  to  become  a 
ixStire   in  an  established  congregation.  1 
i^idi  is  bound  to  its  place  of  worship  ^ 
by  obstioate  ties  of   habit,  and  which  1 
I  therefore  be  kept  together  with  little 
I  ol  his  own.     If  the  congregation  1 
kap|iens  to  be  what  is  called  a  respect- 
aUt  one  that  is,  If  it  happens  so  far  to  | 
ft^gu'd  the  rules  of  worldly  decorum  as  { 
to  shock  him  by  immoralities,  and  | 
to  force   him   into  any   new   or 
exertion  fur  ils  recovery,  so  I 
iDOeb   the  better.     Such   a  minister  is 
aaodg   the   most   pitiable   members    of  | 
the  community.     Happily  this  extreme  | 
catfe  »  rare.     But  the  case  is  not  rare 
^  those  who,  wishing  to  do  good,  still 
desire  to  reconcile  usefulness  with  all 
the  comforts  of  life,  who  shrink  from 
the  hazards  which  men  take  in  other 
pursuits,  who  want  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise^ who  prefer  to  reap  where  others 
tove   sowed,  and  to   linger   round   the 
p^cc&  of  their  nativity.    At  a  time  when 
aea   ol  other  professions  pour   them- 
m^bftA  into  the  new  parts  of  the  country, 
mm^  are  seeking  their  fortunes  with  buoy- 
spirits  and  overflowing  hopes,  the 
*  iter  seems  little   inclined   to  seek 
is  better  than  fortune  in  untried 
\  ol  l^bor.    Of  all  men,  the  minister 
be  first  to  inquire,  where  shall  1 
iad   the   circumstances   most  6tted   to 
«alce  ii|»  my  whole  soul,  to  task  all  my 


faculties » to  inspire  a  profound  Interest^     h 
to  carry  me  out  of  myself  ?     I  believe    ^| 
you  liave  asked  yourself  this  question,    ^^ 
and  1  think  you  have  answered  it  wisely. 
You  have  thrown  yourself  into  a  new 
country,  where  there  are  admirable  ma- 
terials, but  where  a  congregation  is  to 
be  created  by  your  own  faithfulness  and 
zeal.     Not  even  a  foundation  is  laid  on 
which   you  can   build.      There   are   no 
mechanical   habits   among   the    people,  1 

which  the  minister  can  use  as  labor-  ^1 
saving  machines,  which  will  do  much  of  ^| 
his  work  for  him,  which  will  draw  peo- 
ple to  church  whether  he  meets  their 
wants  or  not  Still  more  there  are  no 
rigid  rules,  binding  you  down  to  specific 
modes  of  action,  cramping  your  energies, 
warring  with  your  individuality.  You 
may  preach  in  your  own  way,  preach 
from  your  observation  of  the  effects  pro- 
dticea  on  a  free-speaking  people.  Tra- 
dition does  not  take  tlie  place  of  your 
own  reason.  In  addition  to  this,  you 
see  and  feel  the  pressing  need  of  re-  fl 
ligious  instruction,  ia  a  region  where  ^1 
religious  institutions  are  in  their  in- 
fancy. That,  under  such  circumstances, 
a  man  who  starts  with  the  true  spirit  will 
make  progress,  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
You  have  peculiar  trials,  but  in  these 
you  find  impulses  which,  F  trust,  are 
to  carry  you  forward  to  greater  useful- 
ness»  and  to  a  higher  action  of  the  whole 
soul  H 

Boston  has  sometimes  been  called  the  I 
Paradise  of  ministers  ;  and  undoubtedly 
the  respect  in  which  the  profession  is 
held,  and  the  intellectual  helps  afforded 
here,  give  some  reason  for  the  appella- 
lion.  Out  there  are  disadvantages  also. 
and  one  in  particular^  to  which  you  are 
not  exposed.  Shall  1  say  a  word  of  evil 
of  this  good  city  of  Boston  ?  Among 
all  its  virtues  it  does  not  abound  in  a 
tolerant  spirit  The  yoke  of  opinion  is 
a  heavy  one,  often  crushing  individuality 
of  judgment  ami  action,  A  censorship, 
unfriendly  to  free  exertion,  is  exercised 
over  the  pulpjt  as  well  as  over  other 
concerns.  No  city  in  the  world  is  gov- 
erned so  little  by  a  police,  and  so  much 
by  mutual  inspection,  and  what  is  called 
public  sentiment  We  stand  more  in 
awe  of  one  another  than  most  people. 
Opinion  is  less  individual,  or  runs  more 
into  masses,  and  often  rules  with  a  rod 
of  iron.  Undoubtedly  opinion,  when  en- 
lighten ed,  lofty,  pure,  i%  a  \i^eiu\  ^o>j- 
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ereign;  but,  in  the  present  imperfect 
state  of  society,  it  has  its  evils  as  well 
as  benefits.  It  suppresses  the  grosser 
vices  rather  than  favors  the  hieher  virt- 
ues. It  favors  public  order  rather  than 
originality  of  thought,  moral  energy, 
ana  spiritual  life.  To  prescribe  its  due 
bounds  is  a  very  difficult  problem.  Were 
its  restraints  wnolly  removed,  the  deco- 
rum of  the  pulpit  would  be  endangered  ; 
but  that  these  restraints  are  excessive 
in  this  city,  and  especially  in  our  de- 
nomination, that  they  often  weigh  op- 
pressively on  the  young  minister,  and 
that  they  often  take  from  ministers  of 
all  ages  the  courage,  confidence,  and  au- 
thority which  their  high  mission  should 
inspire,  cannot,  I  fear,  be  denied.  The 
minister  here,  on  entering  the  pulpit, 
too  often  feels  that  he  is  to  be  judged 
rather  than  to  judge;  that  instead  of 
meeting  sinful  men,  who  are  to  be 
warned  or  saved,  he  is  to  meet  critics 
to  be  propitiated  or  disarmed.  He  feels, 
that  should  he  trust  himself  to  his  heart, 
speak  without  book,  and  consequently 
break  some  law  of  speech,  or  be  hurried 
into  some  daring  hvperbole,  he  should 
find  little  mercy.  Formerly  Felix  trem- 
bled before  Paul ;  now  the  successor  of 
Paul  more  frequently  trembles.  For- 
eigners generally  set  down,  as  one  of 
our  distinctions,  the  awe  in  which  we 
stand  of  opinion,  the  want  of  freedom 
of  speech,  the  predominance  of  caution 
and  calculation  over  impulse.  This  feat- 
ure of  our  society  exempts  it  from  some 
dangers ;  and  tnose  persons  who  see 
only  ruin  in  the  reforming  spirit  of  the 
times  will  prize  it  as  our  best  character- 
istic. Be  this  as  it  may,  one  thing  is 
sure,  that  it  does  not  give  energy  to  the 
ministry,  or  favor  the  nobler  action  or 
higher  products  of  the  mind.  Your  sit- 
uation gives  you  greater  freedom.  You 
preach,  I  understand,  wholly  without 
notes.  In  this  you  may  carry  your  lib- 
erty too  far.  Writing  is  one  of  the 
gp^eat  means  of  giving  precision,  clear- 
ness, consistency,  and  energy  to  thought. 
Every  other  sermon,  I  thinic,  shoula  be 
written,  if  circumstances  allow  it.  But 
he  who  only  preaches  from  notes  will 
never  do  justice  to  his  own  powers  and 
feelings.     The  deepest  fountains  of  elo- 

?uence  within  him  will  not  be  unsealed, 
le  will  never  know  the  full  power  given 
him  over  his  fellow-creatures. 
The  great  danger  to  a  minister  at  this 


time  is  the  want  of  life,  the  danger  of 
being  dead  while  he  lives.  Brought  up 
where  Christianity  is  established^  he  is 
in  danger  of  receiving  it  as  a  tradition. 
Brought  up  where  a  routine  of  duty  is 
marked  out  for  him,  and  a  certain  style 
of  preaching  imposed,  he  is  in  danger 
of  preaching  from  tradition.  Ministers 
are  strongly  tempted  to  say  what  they 
are  expected  to  say.  Accordingly,  their 
tones  and  looks  too  often  snow  that 
they  understand  but  superficially  what 
is  meant  by  their  words.  You  see  that 
they  are  talking  of  that  which  is  not  real 
to  them.  This  danger  of  lifelessness  is 
great  in  old  congregations,  made  up  of 
people  of  steady  habits  and  respectable 
characters.  The  minister  in  sucii  a  case 
is  apt  to  feel  as  if  his  hearers  needed 
no  mighty  change,  and  as  if  his  work 
were  accomplished  when  his  truisms, 
expressed  with  more  or  less  propriety, 
are  received  with  due  respect.  He  ougnt 
to  feel  that  the  people  may  be  spiritually 
dead  with  their  regular  habits,  as  he 
may  be  with  his  regular  preaching ;  that 
botn  may  need  to  be  made  alive.  It  is 
the  advantage  of  such  a  situation  as  you 
are  called  to  fill  that  you  can  do  nothing 
without  life.  A  machine  in  a  western 
pulpit  cannot  produce  even  the  show  of 
an  effect.  The  people  may  be  less  en- 
lightened than  we  are,  more  irregular  in 
habits,  more  defective  in  character ;  but 
they  must  have  living  men  to  speak  to 
them,  and  must  hear  a  voice  which, 
whether  true  or  erring,  still  comes  from 
the  soul,  or  they  cannot  be  brought  to 
hear.  This  is  no  small  compensation 
for  many  disadvantages. 

This  life  of  which  I  speak,  though 
easily  recognized  by  a  congregation, 
cannot  be  easily  described  by  them,  just 
as  the  most  ignorant  man  can  distinguish 
a  living  from  a  dead  body,  but  knows 
very  little  in  what  vitality  consists.  A 
common  mistake  is,  that  life  in  the  min- 
ister is  strong  emotion.  But  it  consists 
much  more  in  the  clear  perception,  the 
deep  conviction  of  the  reality  of  religion, 
the  reality  of  virtue,  of  man's  spiritual 
nature,  of  God,  of  immortality,  of  heaven. 
The  tone  which  most  proves  a  minister 
to  be  alive  is  that  of  calm,  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  truth  of  what  he  says,  the 
tone  of  a  man  who  speaks  of  wnat  he 
has  seen  and  handled,  the  peculiar  tone 
which  belongs  to  one  who  has  come 
fresh  from  what  he  describes,  to  whom 
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llic  future  world  is  as  substantial  as  the 

prcscfii^  who  does  not  echo  what  others 

gay  o£   the   httman  soul,  but  feds   his 

own  spirltuai  nature  as  others  feel  their 

bodies^   and   to  whom  God  is  as  truly 

present   as  the  nearest  fellow-creature. 

Strong  emotton  in  the  pulpit  is  too  often 

S  f9!^*  I  it  by  sympathy,  or  a  fervor 

wori^  r  the  occasion,  or  a  sensi- 

bffity  ocion^ing  more  to  the  nerves  than 

tlife  tnlxid.  and  excited  by  vague  \iews 

"ch  fade  away  before  the  calm   rea- 

Hence   enthusiasts  often   become 

ics-      The  great  sign  of  life  is  to 

and   feel   that  there   is  something 

substantia],  immortal «  in  Christian 

fiftne  :  to  be  conscious  of  the  realitv  and 

of  your  relations  to  God  and 

^visible  world.     This   is   the   life 

the   minister  needs,  and  which  it 

\  great  work  to  communicate.     My 

hope  IS  that,  by  sending  ministers  into 

Mw  iitnations,  where  new  wants  cry  to 

t&em  for  supply,  a  living  power  may  be 

ivakened.  to  which  a  long-established 

nxstlne  of  tabors  is  not  favorable,  and 

which  may  spread  beyond  them  to  their 

brethren. 

I  pass  now  to  another  subject.  We 
bear  much  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  the 
West*  and  of  its  threatening  progress. 
Tliere  are  not  a  few  here  who  look  upon 
this  alarm  as  a  pious  fraud,  who  consider 
die  07  of  •*  No  Popery  "  as  set  up  by  a 
piflrtioilir  sect  to  attract  to  itself  dis- 
lilic^Qn  and  funds :  but  fear  is  so  nat- 
uraU  and  a  panic  spreads  so  easily^  that 
I  see  no  necessity  of  resorting  to  so 
onlctnd  an  explanation.  It  must  be  con* 
'  that  Protestantism  enters  on  the 
with  Popery  under  some  disad- 
_es.  and  may  be  expected  to  betray 
r  COCUCiousness  of  weakness.  Most 
^  l^oteetant  sects  are  built  on  the  papal 
loosidation.  Their  creeds  and  excom- 
nwrnications  embody  the  grand  idea  of 
mfallibtlttv  as  truly  as  the  decrees  of 
Trent  ana  the  Vatican;  and  if  the  peo- 
ple must  choose  between  different  in- 
_  tilEbtltites.  there  is  much  to  incline 
bcfu  to  that  of  Rome.  This  has  age, 
be  nnajority  of  votes,  more  daring  as- 
■nq^fiDn,  and  bolder  denunciation  on 
^ki  fide.  The  popes  of  our  different 
•tela  are  certainly  less  imposing  to  the 
jination  than  the  Pope  at  Rome. 
1  tnttt,  however,  that,  with  these  ad- 
s,  Catholicism  is  still  not  very 
Jc.     It  has  something  more  to 


do  than  to  fight  with  sects ;  its  great 
foe  is  the  progress  of  society.  The 
creation  of  dark  times,  it  cannot  stand 
before  the  light.  In  this  country  in 
particular,  it  finds  no  coadjutors  in  any 
circumstances,  passions,  or  institutions. 
Catholicism  is  immovable,  and  move- 
ment and  innovation  are  the  order  of 
the  day*  It  rejects  the  idea  of  meliora- 
tion, and  the  passion  for  improvement 
is  inflaming  all  minds.  It  takes  its  stand 
in  the  past,  and  this  generation  are  living 
in  the  future.  It  clings  to  forms,  which 
the  mtnd  has  outgrown,  It  will'  not 
modify  doctrines  in  which  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  age  cannot  but  recognize 
the  stamp  of  former  ignorance.  It  for- 
bids free  inquiry,  and  inquiry  is  the 
spirit  of  the  age,* —  the  boldest  inquiry, 
stopping  nowhere,  invading  every  region 
of  thought  Catholicism  wrests  xxom 
the  people  the  right  to  choose  their  own 
ministers,  and  the  right  of  election  is 
the  very  essence  of  our  instilutions.  It 
establishes  an  aristocratical  priesthood, 
and  the  whole  people  are  steeped  in 
republicanism.  It  withholds  the  Script- 
ures, and  the  age  is  a  reading  one,  and 
reads  the  more  what  is  forbidden.  Ca- 
tholicism cannot  comprehend  that  the 
past  is  not  the  present,  —  cannot  com- 
prehend the  revolution  which  the  art  of 
printing  and  the  revival  of  learning  have 
effected.  Its  memory  seems  not  to  come 
down  lower  than  the  middle  ages.  It 
aims  to  impose  restraints  on  thought, 
which  were  comparatively  easy  before 
the  press  was  set  in  motion,  and  labors 
to  shore  up  institutions,  in  utter  uncon- 
sciousness that  the  state  of  society,  and 
the  modes  of  thinking  on  which  they 
rested,  have  passed  away. 

The  political  revolutions  of  the  times 
are  enough  to  seal  the  death-warrant  of 
Catholicism,  but  it  has  to  encounter  a 
far  more  important  spiritual  revolution, 
Catholicism  belongs  to  what  may  be 
called  the  dogmatical  age  of  Christian- 
ity, —  the  age  when  it  w*as  thought  our 
religion  might  be  distilled  into  a  creed, 
which  would  prove  an  elixir  of  life  to 
whoever  would  swallow  it.  Wc  have 
now  come  to  learn  that  Christianity  is 
not  a  dogma,  but  a  spirit,  that  its  es- 
sence is  the  spirit  of  its  divine  Flounder, 
that  it  is  of  little  importance  what  church 
a  man  belongs  to,  or  what  formula  of 
doctrines  he  subscribes,  that  nothing  is 
important  but  the  supreme  love,  choice. 
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pursuit  of  moral  perfection,  shining  forth 
in  the  life  and  teachings  of  Christ.  This 
is  the  true  Catholic  doctrine,  the  creed 
of  the  true  church,  gathering  into  one 
spiritual  communion  all  gCM>a  and  holy 
men  of  all  ages  and  regions,  and  des- 
tined to  break  down  all  the  earthly  clay* 
built,  gloomy  barriers  which  now  sepa- 
rate the  good  from  one  another.  To 
this  great  idea  of  reason  and  revelation, 
of  the  undcrstaading  and  heart,  of  ex- 
perience and  philosophy,  to  this  great 
Lrutli  of  an  ad\^nced  civilization.  Cathol- 
icism stands  in  direct  hostility.  How 
sure,  then,  is  its  fall  ! 

The  great  foe  of  the  Romish  church 
js  not  the  theologian.  He  might  be  im- 
prisoned, chained,  burned.  It  is  human 
nature  waking  up  to  a  consciousness  of 
its  powers,  catching  a  glimpse  of  the 
perfection  for  which  it  was  made,  begin- 
ning  to  respect  itself,  thirsting  for  free 
action  and  development,  learning  through 
a  deep  consciousness  that  there  is  some- 
thing diviner  than  forms,  or  churches,  or 
creeds,  recognizing  in  Jesus  Christ  its 
own  celestial  model,  and  claiming  kin- 
dred with  all  who  have  caught  any  por- 
tion of  his  spiritual  life  and  disinterested 
love  ;  here,  here  is  the  great  enemy  of 
Catholicism.  1  look  confidently  to  the 
ineradicable,  ever-unfolding  principles 
of  human  nature  for  the  victory  over  all 
superstitions.  Reason  and  conscience, 
the  powders  by  which  we  discern  the  true 
and  the  right,  are  immortal  as  their 
Author,  Oppressed  for  ages,  they  yet 
live.  Like  the  central  fires  of  the  earth, 
they  can  heave  up  mountains.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  see  under  what  burdens 
and  clouds  they  have  made  their  way  ; 
and  we  must  remember  that  by  ever)- 
new  development  they  are  brought  more 
into  contact  with  the  fife-giving/omnipO' 
tent  truth  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ. 
It  makes  me  smile  to  hear  immortality 
claimed  for  Catholicism  or  Protestant- 
ism, or  for  any  past  interpretations  of 
Christianity :  as  if  the  human  soul  had 
exhausted  itself  in  its  infant  efforts,  or 
as  if  the  men  of  one  or  a  few  generations 
could  bind  the  energy  of  human  thought 
and  affection  for  even  A  theology  at 
war  with  the  laws  of  physical  nature 
would  be  a  battle  of  no  doubtful  issue. 
The  laws  of  our  spiritual  nature  give 
still  less  chance  of  success  to  the  system 
which  would  thwart  or  stay  them.  The 
progress  of  the  individual  and  of  society, 


which  has  shaken  the  throne  of  Ron:e. 
is  not  an  accident,  not  an  irreguljv 
modic  effort,  but  the  natural  movemeiit 
of  the  soul.  Catholicism  must  fall  before 
it.  In  truth,  it  is  y^xy  much  fallen  al- 
ready. 1 1  exists,  and  will  long  eidst,  a» 
an  outward  institution.  But  coropare 
the  Catholicism  of  an  intelligent  man  of 
the  nineteenth  century  with  what  it  was 
in  the  tenth.  The  name,  the  letter  re- 
main,—  how  changed  the  spnrit!  The 
silent  reform  spreading  in  the  very 
bosom  of  Catholicism  is  as  important  as 
the  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  in  truth  more  effectual. 

Catholicism  has  always  hoped  for  vic- 
tory over  Protestantism,  on  the  ground 
of  the  dissensions  of  Protestants.  But 
its  anticipations  have  not  approached 
fulfilment,  and  they  show  us  how  the 
most  sagacious  err  when  they  attempt  I© 
read  tuturity.  I  have  long  since  learned 
to  hear  with  composure  the  auguries  of 
the  worldly  wise.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
dissensions  of  Protestantism  go  far  to 
constitute  its  strength.  Through  them 
its  spirit,  which  is  freedom,  —  the  only 
spirit  which  Rome  cannot  conquer, — ^ts 
kept  alive.  Had  its  members  been  or- 
ganized and  bound  into  a  single  chufcb. 
It  would  have  become  a  despotism  as 
unrelenting,  and  corrupt,  and  hopeless 
as  Rome.  But  this  is  not  all  Protcs* 
tantism,  by  being  broken  into  a  great 
variety  of  sects,  has  adapted  itself  to  the 
various  modifications  oi  human  nature. 
Ever}'  sect  has  embodied  religion  in  a 
form  suited  to  some  large  class  of  mindsu 
It  has  met  some  want,  answered  to  some 
great  princiijle  of  the  soul,  and  thus 
evcr>'  new  denomination  has  been  anew 
standard  under  which  to  gather  and  hold 
fast  a  host  against  Rome.  One  of  the 
great  arts  by  which  Catholid*an  spread 
and  secured  its  dominion  was  its  won* 
derful  fiexibleness,  its  most  skilful  adap- 
tation of  itself  to  the  different  tastes, 
passions,  w^anis  of  men ;  and  to  this 
means  of  in6uence  and  dominion  Prot- 
estantism could  oppose  nothing  but 
variety  of  sects.  1  do  not  recollect  that 
1  ever  saw  this  feature  of  Catholicism 
brought  out  distinctly,  and  yet  nothing 
in  the  system  has  impressed  me  more 
strongly.  The  Romish  religion  calls 
itself  one,  but  it  has  a  singuUi  variety 
of  forms  and  aspects.  For  the  lover  m 
forms  and  outward  religion,  it  haji  a 
gorgeous  ritual    To  the  mere  man  of  the 
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it  shows  a  pope  on  the  throne, 
m  palaces,  and  all  the  splendor 
iif  Mtftllly  dominion.  At  the  same  time, 
for  the  self-denying,  ascetic,  mystical 
and  IHiiiHml.  it  ha^  all  the  forms  of 
iBflMastic  life.  To  him  who  would 
peouJi^e  himself  into  gixiliness,  it  offers 
A  whip.  For  him  who  would  starve  him- 
s«ll  into  spirituality,  it  provides  the  i 
mcmficinl  convents  of  St,  Francis.  For 
tfaesochorite,  it  prepares  the  deathlike  | 
qI  La  Trappe.  To  the  passion- 
jfoitti^  woman,  it  presents  the  rapt-  | 
af  St  Thcre-sa.  and  the  marriage 
of  St.  Catharine  with  her  Savio'ir.  For 
tlie  rcstte:ss  pilj^rim,  whose  piety  needs 
cneater  Yariety  Uian  the  cell  of  the  monk, 
5  offers  «;»"- '-'-'^  tambs,  relics,  and  other 
boljrpIJi'  stian  lands,  and,  above  , 

alttoe  h^  .  .  ..^  ..chre  near  Calvary.  To 
the  iceneroas,  sympathizing  enthusiast,  | 
H  opens  some  fi-aternity  or  sisterhood 
ol  chmrtty.  To  Kim  who  inclines  to  take 
heayen  oy  violence,  it  gives  as  much 
pcttuice  i&  he  can  ask  ;  and  to  tfie  mass 
o€  mtx^  who  wish  to  reconcile  the  two 
It  promises  a  pur^tory,  so  far 
down  by  the  masses  of  the 
pri»l  and  the  pi^yers  of  the  faithful, 
dlil  its  nrcs  can  be  anticipated  without 
a#trwhelmiDg  dread.  This  composition 
of  forest  in  the  Romish  church  seems 
a  wonderful  monument  of  skill. 
-  in  Rome  the  traveHer  sees  by 
,r,*  ..f  *\^^  purple,  lackeyed  cardi- 
al ij  friar  ;  when,  under  the 
,:i.  Peter,  he  sees  a  coarsely 
dinased  monk  holding  forth  to  a  rat^ged 
aowd  ;  or  when,  beneath  a  Franciscan 
ctenth  aflomed  with  the  most  precious 
works  of  art,  he  meets  a  charnel-house, 
wiwre  the  hones  of  the  dead  brethren 
are  bosk  into  watU,  between  which  the 
Gmm  waDt  to  read  their  mortality,  —he 
Ift  amased,  if  he  ^vcs  himself  time  for 
ffciecslon,  at  the  m^nite  variety  of  ma- 
diioery  which  Catholicism  has' brought 
10  bear  on  the  human  mind  ;  at  the  sa- 
ipcity  with  which  it  has  adapted  itself 
tK»thc  various  tastes  and  propensities  of 
kriann  nature.  Protestantism  attains 
thia  end  by  more  simple,  natural,  and.  in 
the  oiaiB,  more  effectual  ways.  All  the 
peif  principles  of  our  nature  are  repre- 
ieatra  io  different  sects,  which  have,  on 
te  whole,  a  keener  passion  for  self- 
Hgrandigeoi^it  than  the  various  orders 
m  Ike  Roniish  church,  and  thus  men  of 
a8  trarieties  of  mind  lind  something  con- 
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genial,  —  iind    a   class    to    sympathize 
with. 

And  here  1  cannot  but  observe  that 
Episcopacy  renders  good  service  to  the 
Protestant  cause.  Without  being  thor- 
oughly Protestant,  it  is  especially  effi- 
cient against  Catholicism  ;  and  this  good 
work  it  does  by  its  very  proximity  to 
Rome.  From  the  wide  diffusion  and 
long  continuance  of  Catholicism,  we  may 
be  sure  that  it  embodies  some  great 
idea,  and  answers  some  want  which  is 
early  and  powerfully  developed  in  the 
progress  of  civilization.  There  is,  of 
consequence,  a  tendency  to  Catholicism 
in  societv,  though  more  and  more  re- 
strained by  higher  tendencies.  Happily, 
Episcopacy  is  built  on  the  same  great 
idea*  but  expresses  it  in  a  more  limited 
and  rational  fornt.  It  is  Catholicism  im- 
proved, or  mother  church  with  a  lower 
mitre  and  a  less  royal  air  ;  and  by  meet- 
ing the  want  which  carries  men  to  the 
Romish  church,  stops  numbers  on  their 
way  to  it  Hence.  Catholicism  hates  H 
Episcopacy  more  than  any  other  form  ^^ 
of  dissent/  Sects  are  apt  to  hate  each  ~ 
other  in  proportion  to  their  proximity. 
The  old  proverb,  that  two  of  a  traae 
cannot  agree,  applies  to  religion  as 
strongly  «as  to  common  life.  The  amount 
is,  that  Catholicism  derives  little  aid 
from  Protestant  divisions.  In  an  age 
as  unimproved  in  Christianity  as  the 
present,  these  divisions  are  promising  h 
symptoms.  They  prevent  men  from  ■ 
settling  down  in  a  rude  Christianity,  ™ 
They  keep  alive  inquiry  and  zeal.  They 
are  essential  to  freedom  and  progress. 
Without  these.  Protestantism  would  be 
only  a  new  edition  of  Catholicism  ;  and 
the  old  pope  would  certainly  beat  any 
new  one  who  could  be  arrayed  against 
him,  ■ 

Do  you  ask  me,  how  I  think  Catholi-  f 
cism  may  be  most  successfully  opposed  ? 
I  know  but  one  way,  Spreacl  just,  natu- 
ral, ennobling  views  of  religion.  Lift 
men  above  Catholicism,  by  showing 
them  the  great  spiritual  purpose  <m 
Christianity.  Violence  will  avail  noth- 
ing, Romanism  can  not  be  burned  down, 
like  the  convent  at  Charles  town.  That 
outrage  bound  every  Catholic  faster  to 
his  church,  and  attracted  to  it  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  good.  Neither  is  Popery 
to  be  subdued  by  virulence  and  abuse. 
The  priest  can  call  as  hard  names  as 
the   Protestant  pastor.      MeiOatx  d<i  " 
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think  that  any  thing  is  to  be  gained  by 
borrowing  from  the  Catholic  church  her 
forms,  and  similar  means  of  influence. 
Borrowed  forms  are  peculiarly  formal. 
No  sect  will  be  benefited  by  forms 
which  do  not  grow  from  its  own  spirit. 
A  sect  which  has  true  life  will  seize  by 
instinct  the  emblems  and  rites  which 
are  in  accordance  with  itself ;  and,  with- 
out life,  it  will  only  find  in  borrowed 
rites  its  winding-sheet.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  hear  persons  who  visit 
Catholic  countries  recommending  the 
introduction  of  this  or  that  usage  of 
Romanism  among  ourselves.  For  ex- 
ample, they  enter  Catholic  churches 
and  see  at  all  hours  worshippers  before 
one  or  another  altar,  and  contrasting 
with  this  the  desertion  of  our  houses  of 
worship  during  the  week,  doubt  whether 
we  are  as  pious,  and  wish  to  open  the 
doors  of  our  sanctuaries,  that  Protes- 
tants may  at  all  hours  approve  them- 
selves as  devoted  as  the  Papists.  Now, 
such  recommendations  show  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  true  foundation  and  spirit 
of  Roman  usages.  In  the  case  before 
us,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that 
Catholics  should  go  to  churches  or 
public  places  to  pray.  In  the  first 
plact,  m  the  southern  countries  of 
Europe,  where  Catholicism  first  took  its 
form,  the  people  live  in  public.  They 
are  an  outdoor  people.  Their  domestic 
occupations  go  on  in  the  outward  air. 
That  they  should  perform  their  private 
devotions  in  public,  is  in  harmony  with 
all  their  hal)its.  What  a  violence  it 
would  be  to  ours  !  In  the  next  place, 
the  Catholic  believes  that  the  church 
has  a  peculiar  sanctity.  A  prayer  of- 
fered from  its  floor  finds  its  way  to 
heaven  more  easily  than  from  any  other 
spot.  The  pernicious  superstition  of 
his  religion  carries  him  to  do  the  work 
of  his  religion  in  one  consecrated  place, 
and  therefore  he  does  it  the  less  else- 
where. Again  :  Catholic  churches  are 
attractive  from  the  miraculous  virtue 
ascribed  to  the  images  which  are  wor- 
shipped there.  Strange,  monstrous  as 
the  superstition  is,  yet  nothing  is  more 
common  in  Catholic  countries  than  the 
ascription  of  this  or  that  supernatural 
agency  to  one  or  another  shrine  or  statue. 
A  saint,  worshipped  at  one  place,  or 
under  one  image,  will  do  more  than  if 
worshipped  elsewhere.  I  recollect  ask- 
hi^  an  itaJian  why  a  certain  church  of 


rather  humble  appearance,  in  a  fam 
city,  was  so  much  frequented.  He 
smiled,  and  told  me  that  the  Virgin, 
who  was  adored  there,  was  thoueht  par- 
ticularly propitious  to  those  who  nad 
bought  tickets  in  the  lottery.  Once 
more,  we  can  easily  conceive  why  visit- 
ing the  churches  for  daily  prayer  has 
been  encouraged  by  the  priesthood 
The  usaee  brought  the  multitude  still 
more  under  priestly  power,  and  taught 
them  to  associate  their  most  secret 
aspirations  of  piety  with  the  church. 
Who,  that  takes  all  these  circumstances 
into  consideration,  can  expect  Protes- 
tants to  imitate  the  Catholics  in  fre- 
quenting the  church  for  secret  devotion, 
or  can  wish  it?  Has  not  Jesus  said, 
*'  When  thou  prayest,  eo  into  thy  closet, 
and  shut  thy  door,  and  pray  to  thy  fa- 
ther, who  seeth  in  secret"?  Catholi- 
cism says,  **  When  thou  prayest,  go  into 
the  public  church,  and  pray  before  the 
multitude."  Of  the  little  efficacy  of  this 
worship  we  have  too  painful  proofs. 
The  worship  of  the  churches  ot  Italy 
is  directed  chiefly  to  the  Virgin.  She 
is  worshipped  as  the  Virgin.  The  great 
idea  of  this  Catholic  deity  is  purity, 
chastity;  and  yet,  unless  all  travellers 
deceive  us,  the  country  where  she  is 
worshipped  is  disfigured  by  licentious- 
ness beyond  all  countries  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  I  return  to  my  position. 
We  need  borrow  nothing  from  Catholi- 
cism. Episcopacy  retained  (did  not  bor- 
row) as  much  of  the  ritual  of  that 
church  as  is  wanted  in  the  present  age. 
for  those  among  us  who  have  Catholic 
propensities.  Other  sects,  if  they  need 
forms,  must  originate  them,  and  this 
they  must  do  not  mechanically,  but 
from  the  promptings  of  the  spiritual 
life,  from  a  thirst  for  new  modes  of 
manifesting  their  religious  hopes  and 
aspirations.  Woe  to  that  church  which 
looks  round  for  forms  to  wake  it  up  to 
spiritual  life  !  The  dying  man  is  not  to 
be  revived  by  a  new  dress,  however 
graceful.  The  disease  of  a  languid 
sect  is  too  deep  to  be  healed  by  cere- 
monies. It  needs  deeper  modes  of  cure. 
Let  it  get  life,  and  it  will  naturally  create 
the  eniblems  or  rites  which  it  needs  to 
express  and  maintain  its  spiritual  force. 
The  great  instrument  of  influence  and 
dominion  in  the  Catholic  church  is  one 
which  we  should  shudder  to  borrow,  but 
which  may  still  give  important  hints  as 
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CO  mc  means  of  pfX)motinff  religion,     I 
frfer  ID  confession.     Nothing   too  bad 
GUI  be  said  of  this      By  laying  open  the 
iccrets  nf   aJl  hearts   to   the   priest,   it 
maJces    the    priei>t    the    master   of  all 
Still,  to  a  good  man.  it  gives  the  power 
of  doing  good^  —  a  power  which.  1  doubt 
ml,  Is  <Mlefi  conscientiously  used.     It 
fives  to  the    religious    teacher  an   ac- 
€«wi   tci   men's  minds   and  conscience, 
sttch   as    the  pulpit  does  not    furnish. 
fasli*ad  of  scattering  generalities  among 
the  crowd,   he  can  administer  to  each 
foal  the  very  instruction,  warning,  cn- 
OQtiragement'it  needs.    In  Catholic  coun- 
tries there  is  HttJe  preaching,  nor  is  it 
Mccssary.      The    confessional     is    far 
■Ofe  powerful   than   the   pulpit.     And 
n^iaX  TO  we  learn  from  this  ?    That  Pro- 
leitlAts  should  adopt  confession  ?     No. 
B«st   the   question   arises,  whether   the 
.-r-^t   T.^ir^.w>j^  Qf   confession,    that   on 
ser   rests,   viz.^  access   to 
.  .  ii  mind,   may  not  be   used 
:  tin  it  is  by  Protestant  teachers; 
wr  r '  i..r  such  access  may  not  be  gained 
by  honorable  and  generous  means,  and 
s^tisirr!  as  to  be  guarded  against  abuse. 
now  our  chief  reliance  ; 
J,  is  an  arrow  which  shoots 
heads,  and  flies  wide  of  the 
lore.     Its  aim  is  too  vague  to 
execution.     It  is  melancholy 
think  how  little  clear  knowledge  on 
bject  of  duty  and  religion  is  com- 
lcate<l  by  the  pulpit,  and  how  often 
emotion  which  it  excites,  for  want  of 
dkax  views    for  want  of  wisdom,   runs 
ioto  morbidness  or  excess.     No  art,  no 
tc&encc  is  taught  so  vaguely  as  religion 
the  pulpit.      No  oook  is  so  read 
\n^^A  as  the   Bible  is,  that  is, 
iitte  fragments,  and  without  those 
of  method   by  which    all    other 
are  taught     Is  not   a  freer, 
easier^  opener  communication   with  his 
popiU  needed  than  the  minister  does  or 
■an  hold  from  the  pulpit  ?     Should  not 
I  ^  aydes  of  teaching  and  intercourse  be 
AniMed,  by  which   he  can  administer 
^^^^Bi  to  different   minds,  according  to 
^HJHr   various    capacities    and    wants  ? 
^■Mttst  not  he  rely  less  on  preaching,  and 
^  ware  on  more  familiar  communication  ? 
This  question   becomes  of  more  im- 
pOftaoce*  because  it  is  very  plain  that 
pilidlfiilg  is  becominjQ^  less  and  less  effi- 

ICMkHBft-  Pteachtug  is  not  what  it  was 
Id  the  irst  age  of  Christianity.  Then, 
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when  there  was  no  printing,  compara 
tively  no  reading,  Christianity  could 
only  be  spread  by  the  living  voice- 
Hence  to  preach  became  synonymous 
with  teaching.  It  was  the  great  means 
of  access  to  the  multitude.  Now  the 
press  preaches  incomparably  more  than 
the  pulpit.  Through  this  all  are  per- 
mitted to  preach.  Woman,  if  she  may 
not  speak  in  the  church,  may  speak  from 
the  printing- room,  and  her  touching  ex* 
positions  of  religion,  not  learned  in  the- 
ological institutions,  but  in  the  schools 
of  affection,  of  sorrow,  of  experience, 
of  domestic  change,  sometimes  make 
their  way  to  the  heart  more  surely  than 
the  minister's  homilies.  The  result  is, 
that  preaching  does  not  hold  the  place 
now  which  it  had  in  dark  and  unrefined 
ages.  The  minister  addresses  from  his  ^ 
pulpit  many  as  well  educated  as  him-  H 
sell,  and  almost  every  parishioner  has  at  ^^ 
home  better  sermons  than  he  hears  in 
public.  The  minister,  too,  has  compet- 
itors in  the  laity,  as  they  are  called,  who 
very  wisely  reuisc  to  leave  to  him  the 
monopoly  of  public  speaking  and  who 
are  encroaching  on  his  province  more 
and  more.  In  this  altered  condition  of 
the  world,  the  ministry  is  to  undergo 
important  changes.  What  they  must 
be.  1  have  not  time  now  to  inquire,  t 
will  only  say  that  the  vagueness  which 
belongs  to  so  much  religious  instructioni 
from  the  pulpit  must  give  place  to  a 
teaching  which  shall  meet  more  the 
wants  of  the  individual,  and  the  wants 
of  the  present  state  of  society.  Great 
principles  must  be  expounded  In  accom-  k 
modation  to  different  ages,  capacides,  ^| 
stages  of  improvement,  and  an  inter-  " 
course  be  established  by  which  all 
classes  may  be  helped  to  apply  them  to 
their  own  particular  conditions.  How 
shall  Christianity  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  individual,  and  on  society  at  the 
present  moment,  in  its  present  strug- 
gles ?  This  is  the  great  question  to  be 
solved,  and  the  reply  to  it  will  determine 
the  form  which  the  Chrisdan  ministry 
is  to  take.  I  imagine  that  in  seeking 
the  solution  of  this  problem,  it  will  be 
discovered  that  the  ministry  must  have 
greater  freedom  than  in  past  times.  It  h 
will  be  discovered  that  the  individual  H 
minister  must  not  be  rigidly  tied  down  ^ 
to  certain  established  modes  of  opera- 
tion, that  he  must  not  be  required  to 
cast  his  preaching  \t\lo  Ihe  o\4  moM\^^ 
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to  circumscribe  himself  to  the  old  top- 
ics, to  keep  in  motion  a  machinery  which 
others  have  invented,  but  that  he  will  do 
most  good  if  left  to  work  according  to 
his  own  nature,  according  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  his  own 
breast  1  imagine  it  will  be  discovered 
that,  as  justice  may  be  administered 
without  a  wig,  and  the  executive  func* 
don  without  a  crown  or  sceptre,  so 
Christianity  mav  be  administered  in 
more  natural  ancJ  less  formal  ways  than 
have  prevailed,  and  that  the  minister,  in 
Rowing  less  technical,  will  find  religion 
becoming  to  himself  and  others  a  more 
living  reality.  1  imagine  that  our  pres- 
ent religious  organ i stations  will  silently 
melt  away,  and  that  hierarchies  will  be 
found  no  more  necessary  for  religion 
than  for  literature,  science,  medicine, 
law,  or  the  elegant  and  useful  arts.  But 
I  will  check  these  imaginings.  The 
point  from  which  1  started  was,  that  Ca- 
tholicism might  teach  us  one  element  of 
an  effectual  niinibtr)\  that  the  Protestant 
teacher  needs  and  should  seek  access 
to  the  individual  mind,  beyond  what  he 
now  possesses  ;  and  the  point  at  which 
1  stop  is,  that  this  access  is  to  be  so 
sought  and  so  used  as  not  to  infringe 
religious  hbeny,  the  rights  of  private 
judgment,  the  (rce  action  of  the  individ- 
ual mind.  Nothing  but  this  hberty  can 
secure  it  from  the  terrible  abuse  to 
which  it  has  been  exposed  in  the  Cath- 
ohc  church. 

In  the  free  remarks  which  I  have 
now  made  on  certain  denominations  of 
Christians,  1  have  been  influenced  by 
no  unkindness  or  disrespect  towards  the 
individuals  who  compose  them.  In  all 
sects  I  recognize  joyfully  true  disciples 
of  the  common  Master.  Catholicism 
boasts  of  some  of  the  best  and  greatest 
namea  in  history,  so  does  Episcopacy, 
so  Presbyterianism,  &c.  I  exclude  none, 
1  know  that  Christianity  is  mighty  enough 
to  accomplish  its  end  in  all.  1  cannot, 
however,  speak  of  religious  any  more 
than  of  political  parties,  without  betray- 
ing the  httle  respect  1  have  for  them 
as  parties.  There  is  no  portion  of  hu- 
man history  more  humbling  than  that  of 
sects.  When  1  meditate  on  the  grand 
moral,  spiritual  purpose  of  Christianity, 
in  which  all  its  giory  consists :  when 
I  consider  how  plainly  Christianity  at- 
taches imtjortance  to  nothing  but  to  the 
mond  eJCCeUeace,  the  disinterested,  di- 
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vine  virtue,  which  was  embodied  in  the 
teaching  and  life  of  its  Founder;  and 
when  from  this  position  I  look  down  on 
the  sects  which  have  figured  and  now 
ligure  in  the  church  ;  when  I  see  them 
making  such  a  stir  about  matters  gen- 
erally so  unessential ;  when  I  sec  tnem 
seizing  on  a  disputed  and  disputable 
doctrine,  making  it  a  watchword,  a  teal 
of  God's  favor,  a  bond  of  communion, 
a  ground  of  self-complacency,  a  badge 
of  peculiar  holiness,  a  warrant  for  con- 
demning its  rejectors,  however  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Christ ;  when  1  see 
them  overlooking  the  weightier  matters 
of  the  law,  and  laying  inlinite  stress  here 
on  a  bishop  and"  prayer-book,  there  on 
the  quantity  of  water  applied  in  baptism, 
and  there  on  some  dark  solution  of  4n 
incomprehensible  article  of  faitli ;  when 
1  see  the  mock  dignity  of  their  exclusive 
claims  to  truth,  to  churchship,  to  the_ 
promises  of  God's  word  :  when  I  hc3 
the  mimic  thunderbolts  of  denunciatio 
and  excommunication  which  they  delight 
to  hurl  ;  when  I  consider  how  their  deep 
theology,  in  proportion  as  it  is  examine 
evaporates  into  words,  how  many  opp 
site  and  extravagant  notions  are  co%'ert<l1 
by  the  same  broad  shield  of  mystery  ,ind  j 
tradition,  and  how  commonly  the  pci 
suasion  of  infallibility  is  proportione 
to  the  absurdity  of  the  creed; — when^ 
1  consider  these  things,  and  other  mat- 
ters of  like  import,  1  am  lost  in  amaze*  , 
ment  at  the  amount  of  arrugant  folly, t 
of  self-complacent  intolerance,  of  ajmosti 
incredible  blindness  to  the  end  and  es-  , 
sence  of  Christianity,  which  the  history  ' 
of  sects  reveals.  I  have,  indeed,  pro- 
found respect  for  individuals  in  all  com- 
munions of  Christians.  But  on  secta^J 
and  on  the  spirit  of  sects,  I  must  bcj 
allowed  to  look  with  grief,  shame,  pity,' 
^  1  had  almost  said  contempt  In  pas»*  \ 
ing  these  censures  I  claim  no  superiority. 
I  am  sure  there  are  thousands  of  all  sects 
who  think  and  feel  as  I  do  in  this  par* 
ticular.  and  who,  far  from  claiming  su- 
perior intelligence,  are  di5*'"'"''-K*d  Igf 
following  out  the  plain  dit  ngih 

ural  impulses,  and  spontant  c .-    ,  _  .  ^  aieatl^— 
of  conscience  and  common-sense.  ^| 

it  is  time  for  me  to  finish  this  letter|H 
which  indeed  has  grown  under  my  hands 
beyond   all   reasonable  bounds.     But  1 
must  add  a  line  or  two  in  reply  to  youf^H 
invitation  to  visit  you.      You  say  thaS'^l 
Kentucky  will  not  exclude  mc  for  wf 
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■nitin^  on  slavery,  I  rcjolce  to  hear 
1  r  n;v  own  soke,  but  for  the  sake 
>'i  !l]L  I'lUr  TV  I  rejoice  in  a  tolerant 
^[►nc.  \\\u.-ir'.Kt  nv I rii tested.  What  you 
1.  a.-.iiriU  ivith  whiit  I  have  hearci  of 
t  I'  Tr  ,-ik.  lilierai  character  of  Kentucky. 
A.  -  ir  A  rounts  of  the  West  make  me 
»]_•.,:  til  visit  it  I  desire  to  see  nature 
11  f_  -  new  aspects  ;  but  still  more  to  see 
.  ri  A  icirm  of  society.  I  hear  of  the 
•  :_^::.>  4  the  West,  but  1  learn  that  a 
man  there  feels  himself  to  be  a  man, 
that  be  his  a  self-respect  which  is  not 
always  to  be  found  in  older  communities, 
thai  he  speaks  his  mind  freely,  that  he 
icis  ~  '  ""~'m  generous  impulses,  and 
IciiL  ish  calculations.    These  are 

fEKKi  .  ...i  _^-  1  rejoice  that  the  intcr- 
cxNiT&e  tjctween  the  East  and  West  is 
lacreWiiig.  Both  will  profit.  The  West 
learn  from  us  the  love  of  order,  the 
which  adorn  and  cheer  life,  the  in- 
^titotioat  oi  education  and  religion,  which 
fie  at  tbe  foundation  of  our  greatness, 
aad  amy  give  us  in  return  the  energies 
awl  virtues  which  belong  to  and  dis- 
IJMUiah  a  fresher  state  of  society,  Such 
i^naiiges  I  rcj^ard  as  the  most  precious 
tales  of  the  Union,  worth  more  than 
eaocluuvc^  of  products  of  industry,  and 
tiiey  wUl  do  more  to  bind  us  togetner  as 
one  people. 

Yott  press  me  to  come  and  preach  in 

rir  fian  of  the  countrv.  I  should  do 
eJieerhtily  ii  I  could.  It  would  re- 
joice roc  to  bear  a  testimony,  however 
leeble,  to  great  truths  in  your  new  set- 
tksneotJk  1  confess,  however,  that  I 
far  thai  my  education  would  unfit  me 
lor  great  usefulness  among  you,  I  fear 
tbat  the  habits,  rules,  ana  criticisms 
ander  which  I  have  grown  up,  and  al- 
noat  grown  old.  have  not  left  mc  the 
freedom  and  courage  which  are  needed 
io  the  style  of  address  best  suited  to 
xbc  Western  people.  I  have  fought 
against  these  chains.  I  have  labored 
to  be  a  free  man,  but  in  the  state  of 
tba  fBiniatry  and  of  society  here,  free* 
4om  b  a  hard  acquisition.  1  hope  the 
imi^  gefieration  will  ?ain  it  more  easily 
ifid  abondantly  than  their  fathers. 

r  have  only  to  add,  my  young  brother, 
mf  b&t  wishes  for  your  usefulness.  I 
do  not  ask  for  you  enjoyment  I  ask 
lor  yott  something  better  and  greater, 
MMiethlo?  which  includes  it,  —  even  a 
ipifit  to  live  and  die  for  a  cause  which 
il  dearer  than  your  own  enjoyment     If 


I  were  called  to  give  you  one  rule,  which 
your  situation  demands  above  all  others^ 
It  would  be  this.  Live  a  life  of  faith  and 
hope.  Believe  in  God's  great  purposes 
towards  the  human  race.  Believe  in 
the  mighty  power  of  truth  and  love. 
Believe  in  the  omnipotence  of  Chris- 
tianity. Believe  that  Christ  lived  and 
died  to  breathe  into  his  church  and 
into  society  a  diviner  spirit  than  now 
e.xists.  Believe  in  the  capacities  and 
greatness  of  human  nature.  Believe 
that  the  celestial  virtue,  revealed  in  the 
life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not 
a  bright  vision  tor  barren  admiration, 
but  is  to  become  a  reality  in  your  own 
and  others'  souls.  Carry  to  your  work 
a  trustful  spirit.  Do  not  waste  your 
breath  in  wailing  over  the  times.  Strive 
to  make  them  better.  Do  not  be  dis- 
heartened  by  evils.  Feel  through  your 
whole  soul  that  evil  is  not  the  mightiest 
power  in  the  universe,  —  that  it  is  per- 
mitted only  to  call  forth  the  energy  of 
love,  wisdom,  persuasion,  and  prayer  for 
its  removal,  ijettlc  it  in  your  mind  that 
a  minister  can  never  speak  an  effectual 
word  without  faith.  Be  strong  in  the 
Lord  and  the  power  of  his  might.  Al- 
low me  to  say,  that  I  have  a  good  hope 
of  you.  I  learned  some  time  ago,  from 
one  of  your  dear  friends,  that  you  com- 
prehended the  grandeur  of  your  work 
as  a  Christian  mmister  1  learned  that 
the  pulpit,  from  which  a  divinely  moved 
teacher  communicates  everlasting  truths, 
seemed  to  you  more  glorious  than  a 
throne.  I  learned  that  you  had  come 
to  understand  what  is  the  greatest  power 
which  God  gives  to  man,  —  the  power 
of  acting  generously  on  the  soul  of  his 
brother;  of  communicating  to  others  a 
divine  spirit  of  awakening  in  others  a 
heavenly  life,  which  is  to  outlive  the 
stars,  f  then  felt  that  you  would  not 
labor  in  vain.  You  have'  indeed,  pecul- 
iar trials.  You  are  dwelling  far  from 
your  brethren,  but  there  Is  a  sense  of 
God's  presence  more  cheering  than  the 
dearest  human  society.  There  is  a  con- 
sciousness of  working  with  God  more 
strengthening  than  all  human  co-opera- 
tion. There  is  a  sight,  granted  to  the 
pure  mind,  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  which 
makes  privations  and  sufferings  in  the 
cause  of  hfs  truth  seem  light,  which 
makes  us  sometimes  to  rejoice  in  tribu- 
lation, like  the  primitive  heroes  of  our 
faith.     My  young  btolh^t,  \  V\a?ti 
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these  blessings.    What  else  ought  I  to 
wish  for  you  r 

This  letter,  you  will  perceive,  is  writ- 
ten in  great  haste.  The  opinions,  in- 
deed, have  been  deliberately  formed; 
but  they  probably  might  have  been  ex- 
pressed with  greater  caution.     If  it  will 


serve,  in  your  judgmen^  the  canse  o£ 
truth,  freedom,  and  religion,  you  aure  at 
liberty  to  insert  it  in  your  wonc 
Your  sincere  friend, 

WlLUAM  £.  Channikg. 
Boston,  Jutu^  1836. 
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Nothing  is  plainer  than  that  the 
leaders  of  the  party  called  "  Orthodox  " 
have  adopted  and  mean  to  enforce  a 
system  of  exclusion  in  regard  to  Liberal 
Christians.  They  spare  no  pains  to  in- 
fect the  minds  of  their  too  easy  follow- 
ers with  the  persuasion  that  they  ought 
to  refuse  communion  with  their  Unita- 
rian brethren,  and  to  deny  them  the 
name,  character,  and  privileges  of  Chris- 
tians. On  this  system  1  shall  now  offer 
several  observations. 

I  begin  with  an  important  suggestion. 
I  beg  that  it  may  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  the  zeal  of  Liberal  Christians 
on  this  point  has  no  other  object  than 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  church 
of  Christ  We  are  pleading,  not  our 
own  cause,  but  the  cause  of  our  Master. 
The  denial  of  our  Christian  character  by 
fallible  and  imperfect  men  gives  us  no 
anxiety.  Our  relation  to  Jesus  Christ  is 
not  to  oe  dissolved  by  the  breath  of  man. 
Our  Christian  rights  do  not  depend  on 
human  passions.  We  have  precisely  the 
same  power  over  our  brethren  which 
they  have  over  us,  and  are  equally  au- 
thorized to  sever  them  from  the  body  of 
Christ.  Still  more  ;  if  the  possession  of 
truth  gives  superior  weight  to  denun- 
ciation, we  are  persuaded  that  our  oppo- 
sers  will  be  the  severest  sufferers,  should 
we  think  fit  to  hurl  back  the  sentence  of 
exclusion  and  condemnation.  But  we 
have  no  disposition  to  usurp  power  over 
our  brethren.  We  believe  that  the  spirit 
which  is  so  studiously  excited  against 
ourselves  has  done  incalculable  injury  to 
the  cause  of  Christ,  and  we  pray  God  to 
deliver  us  from  its  power. 


Why  are  the  name,  character,  and 
rights  of  Christians  to  be  denied  to  Uni- 
tarians ?  Do  they  deny  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ }  Do  they  reject  his  word  as  the 
rule  of  their  faith  and  practice  ?  Do 
their  lives  discover  indifierence  to  his 
authority  and  example  ?  No,  these  are 
not  their  offences.  They  are  deficient 
in  none  of  the  qualifications  of  disciples 
which  were  required  in  the  primitive  ase. 
Their  offence  is,  that  they  read  Uie 
Scriptures  for  themselves,  and  derive 
from  them  different  opinions  on  certain 
points  from  those  which  others  have 
adopted.  Mistake  of  judgment  is  their 
pretended  crime,  and  this  crime  is  laid 
to  their  charge  by  men  who  are  as  lia- 
ble to  mistake  as  themselves,  and  who 
seem  to  them  to  have  fallen  into  some 
of  the  grossest  errors.  A  condemnins 
sentence  from  such  judges  carries  with 
it  no  terror.  Sorrow  tor  its  uncharitable- 
ness,  and  strong  disapprobation  of  its 
arrogance,  are  the  principal  feelings 
which  it  inspires. 

It  is  truly  astonishing  that  Christians 
are  not  more  impressed  with  the  unbe- 
coming spirit,  the  arrogant  style,  of 
those  who  deny  the  Christian  character 
to  professed  and  exemplary  followers 
of  Jesus  Christ  because  they  differ  in 
opinion  on  some  of  the  most  subtile 
and  difficult  subjects  of  theology.  A 
stranger,  at  hearing  the  language  of 
these  denouncers,  would  conclude,  with- 
out a  doubt,  that  they  were  clothed  with 
infallibility,  and  were  appointed  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  their  bretnren.  But,  for 
myself,  I  know  not  a  shadow  of  a  pie- 
tence  for  the  language  of  superiority 
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bir  our  adversaries.  Are  they 
d  trom  the  common  frailty  of 
fwir  nature  ?  Has  God  j^vcn  them 
"Tirrior  inlcUije:cnce  ?  Were  they  edu- 
» -iied  under  circumstances  more  favora- 
ble to  hnpro^ement  than  those  whom 
II1C3F  coodenm  ?  Have  they  brought  to 
l]»e  Soiptures  more  serious,  anxious, 
aod  itoweaned  attention  ?  Or  do  their 
Ihres  ejcpress  a  deeper  reverence  for  God 

licarliisSon?  No.  They  are  falh'ble. 
nen*  possessing  no  higher 
Slid  no  strong:er  motives  for 
atod^rmg  the  word  of  God  than  their 
Utiitariaii  brethren.  And  yet  iheir  Ian- 
gttage  10  Ihcm  is  virtually  this :  **  We 
pfoocnuice  you  to  be  in  error,  and  in 
noit  daniterous  error.  We  know  that 
we  are  right,  and  that  you  are  wrong, 
in  reifxrd  to  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  You  are  unworthy  the 
Oirislun  name,  and  unfit  to  sit  with  us 
at  the  table  of  Christ.  We  offer  you  the 
truth*  and  you  reject  it  at  the  peril  of 
vour  souls.'"  Such  is  the  language  of 
kimble  Christians  to  men  who,  in  capac- 
}etf  ajui  apparent  piety,  are  not  inferior 
10  themselves.  This  language  has  spread 
htm  the  leaders  through  a  considerable 
post  ol  the  community.  Men  in  those 
«alk3  oi  life  which  leave  them  without 
leisure  or  opportunities  for  improve- 
are  heard  to  decide  on  the  most 
points,  and  to  pass  sentence 
tnose  lives  have  been  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  Scriotures !  The 
iemalt,  forgetting  the  tencicmcss  of  her 
ftrx,  and  the  limited  advantages  which 
ber  education  affords  for  a  critical  study 
■I  the  Scriptures,  inveighs  with  bitter- 
ness against  the  damnable  errors  of  such 
tnen  as  Newton,  Locke,  Clarke*  and 
Price  I  The  voung.  too,  for^jet  the  mod- 
esty which  belongs  to  the»r  age,  and 
iMm  cpndemnation  on  the  head  which 
ham  grown  gray  in  the  service  of  God 
and  mankiud.  Need  I  ask  whether  this 
aplnl  <A  denunciation  for  supposed  error 
teeoQies  the  humble  and  fallible  disci- 
plo  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 

In  vindication  of  this  system  of  ex- 
dnMn  nod  denunciation,  it  is  olten 
urgtd  that  the  ^^  honor  of  religion/'  the 
''purilvof  the  chnrch/'  and  the  *•  cause 
M  tnitli,'*  for  v?ho  hold  the  true 

goifcltOfn^i  iowship  with  those 

vho  SQpport  corrupt  and  injurious  opin- 
lOQs.  Whhout  stopping  to  notice  the 
modesty  of  those  who  claim  an  exclusive 


knowledge  of  the  true  gospel «  I  would 
answer,  that  the  '*  honor  of  relij^ion*' 
can  never  suffer  by  admitting  to  Chris* 
tian  fellowship   men   of  irreproachable 
lives »  whilst  it  has  suffered  most  severe- 
ly from  that   narrow  and  uncharitable 
spirit  which  has  excluded  such  men  for 
imagined  errors.     \  answer  again,  that 
the  ** cause  of  truth"  can  never  suffer 
by  admitting  to  Christian  fellowship  men 
who  honestly  profess  to  make  the  Script- 
ures their  rule   of   faith   and  practice, 
whilst  it  has  suffered  most  severely  by 
substituting  for  tliis  standard  conformity     j^ 
to  human  creeds  and  formularies.     It  is     H 
truly  wonderful,  if  excommunication  for     ^B 
supposed  error  be  the  method  of  purify- 
ing the  church,  that  the  church  has  been 
so  long  and  so  wofully  corrupted.    What-     ^| 
ever  may  have  been  the  deficiencies  of    ^^ 
Christians  in  other  respects,  they  have  ' 

certainly  discovered  no  criminal  reluc- 
tance in  applying  this  instrument  of 
fmriti cation.  Could  the  thunders  and 
ightnjngs  of  excommunication  have  cor- 
rected the  atmosphere  of  the  church, 
not  one  pestilential  vai>or  would  have 
loaded  it  for  ages.  The  air  of  Paradise 
would  not  have  been  more  pure,  more 
refreshing.  But  what  does  history  tell 
us  ?  It  tells  us  that  thf  spirit  of  exclu- 
sion and  denunciation  has  contributed 
more  than  all  other  causes  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  church,  to  the  diffusion  of 
error :  and  has  rendered  the  records  of 
the  Christian  community  as  black,  as 
bloody,  as  revolting  to  humanity^  as  the 
records  of  empires  founded  on  conquest 
and  guilt. 

But  it  is  said.  Did  not  the  Apostle  de- 
nounce the  erroneous,  and  pronounce  a 
curse  on  the  **  abettors  of  another  gos- 
per'?  This  is  the  stronghold  of  the 
friends  of  denunciation.  But  let  us  never 
forget  that  the  Apostles  were  inspired 
men,  capable  of  m irking  out  with  un- 
erring certainty  those  who  substituted 
''another  gospeP'  for  the  true.  Show 
us  their  successors,  and  we  will  cheer- 
fully obey  them. 

It  is  also  important  to  recollect  the 
character  of  those  men  against  whom 
the  apostolic  anathema  was  directed. 
They  were  men  who  knew  distinctly 
what  the  Apostles  taught,  and  yet  op- 
posed it ;  and  who  endeavored  to  sow 
division,  and  to  gain  followers,  m  the 
churches  which  the  Aposdes  had  planted. 
These  men^  resisting  the  known  tnatruc* 
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tions  of  the  authorized  and  inspired 
teachers  of  the  gospel,  and  discovering 
a  lactious,  selfish,  mercenary*  spirit,  were 
justly  excluded  as  unworthy  the  Chris- 
tian name.  But  what  in  common  with 
these  men  have  the  Christians  whom  it 
is  the  custom  of  the  '*  Orthodox "  to 
denounce  ?  Do  these  oppose  what  they 
know  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Chri&t  and 
his  Apostles  ?  Do  they  not  revere  Je- 
sus and  his  inspired  messengers  ?  Do 
they  not  dissent  from  their  brethren 
simply  because  they  believe  that  their 
brethren  dissent  from  their  Lord  ?  Let 
us  not  forget  that  the  contest  at  the  pres- 
ent day  is  not  between  the  Apostles  them- 
selves and  men  who  oppose  their  known 
instructions,  but  uninspired  Christians 
who  equally  receive  the  Apostles  as  au- 
thorized teachers  of  the  gospel,  and  who 
only  differ  in  judgment  as  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  their  writings.  How  un- 
just, then,  is  it  for  any  class  of  Chris- 
tians to  confound  their  opponents  with 
the  factious  and  unprincipled  sectarians 
of  the  primitive  age  !  Mistake  in  judg- 
ment is  the  heaviest  charge  which  one 
denomination  has  now  a  right  to  urge 
against  another ;  and  do  we  nnd  that  the 
Apostles  ever  denounced  mistake  as 
*» awful  and  fatal  hostility'*  to  the  gos- 
pel ;  that  they  pronounced  anathemas 
on  men  who  wished  to  obey,  but  who 
misapprehended  their  doctrines  ?  The 
Apostles  well  remembered  that  none 
ex'er  mistook  more  widely  than  them- 
selves. They  remembered,  too,  the 
lenity  of  their  Lord  towards  their  er- 
rors, and  this  lenity  they  cherished  and 
labored  to  diffuse. 

But  it  is  asked,  Have  not  Christians 
a  right  to  bear  "solemn  testimony" 
against  opinions  which  arc  ''  utterly 
subversive  of  the  gospel,  and  most  dan* 
gcrous  to  men's  eternal  interests"?  To 
this  I  answer,  that  the  opinions  of  men 
who  discover  equal  intelligence  and 
piety  with  ourselves,  are  entitled  to 
respectful  consideration.  If,  after  in- 
quiry, they  seem  erroneous  and  inju- 
rious, wc  are  authorized  and  bound, 
according  to  our  ability,  to  expose,  by 
fair  and  serious  argument,  thetr  nature 
and  tendency.  But  I  maintain  that  we 
have  no  right  as  individuals,  or  in  an 
associated  capacity,  to  bear  our  **solemii 
testimony"  against  these  opinions,  by 
menacing  with  ruin  the  Christian  who 
listens  to  them,  or  by  branding  them 


rinstiail^ 


with  the  most  terrifying  cpilheta*  for 
purpose  of  preventing  candid  innuti 
into  their  truth.  This  is  the  fa&hton] 
ble  mode  of  •*  bearing  testimony," 
it  is  a  weapon  which  will  always 
most  successful  in  the  hands  of  t! 
proud,  the  positive,  and  overbeariOj 
who  are  most  impatient  of  contradictioj 
and  have  least  regard  to  Uve  rights 
their  brethren. 

But  whatever  mav  be  ihc  right 
Christians,  as  to  tearing  teMimoi 
against  opinions  which  they  deem  inji 
rious,  I  cfeny  that  they  have  any 
to  pass  a  condemning  sentence,  on  ai 
count  of  these  opinions,  on  the  charai 
ters  of  men  whose  general  deportmi 
is  conformed  to  the  gospel  of  Chri: 
Both  Scripture  and  reason  unite 
teaching  that  the  best  and  only  staiK 
of  character  is  the  life ;  and  he  w 
overlooks  the  testimony  of  a  Ch 
life,  and  grounds  a  sentence  of  condem- 
nation on  opinions  about  which  he,  as 
well  as  his  brother,  may  err,  violat 
most  flagrantly  the  duty  of  just  and  c; 
did  judgment,  and  opposes  the  peacef 
and  charitable  spirit  of  the  gospcL  J 
sus  Christ  says,  "  By  their  fruits  sf 
ye  know  them/'  **  Not  every  one  thi 
saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  cut 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he  who 
doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.*'  **  Ye  are  mv  friends,  if  ye  do 
whatsoever  1  command  you."  "  He  that 
heareth  and  doeth  these  my  sayings," 
f>.,  the  precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  "'  I  wiU  hken  him  to  a  man 
built  his  house  upon  a  rock/'  It  w 
be  easy  to  multiply  similar 
The  whole  Scriptures  teach  ns 
and  he  only  is  a  Christian  whose 
governed  by  the  precepts  of  the  gospel, 
and  that  by  this  standard  alone  the  pro- 
fession of  this  religion  should  be  tned. 
We  do  not  deny  that  our  brethren  have 
a  right  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  our 
Christian  character.  But  we  insist  that 
wc  have  a  right  to  be  judged  by  the 
fairest,  the  most  approved,  and  the  most 
settled  rules  by  which  character  can  be 
tried ;  and  when  these  are  overlooked, 
and  the  most  uncertain  standard  is  ap- 
plied, we  are  injured  ;  and  an  assault  on 
character,  which  rests  on  this  CTOund, 
deserves  no  better  name  than  defama^ 
tion  and  persecution. 

I  know  that  this  suggestion  of  perse* 
cution  will  be  indignantly  repeUed  by 
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:Kos€  who  deal  most  largely  in  denun- 
»€iation.     But  persecution  is  a  wrong  or 
injury  inflicted  for  opinions  ;  and  sureiy 
(assaults  on  character  fall  under  this  deft- 
ition.      Some   persons   seem   lo  think 
hat   persecution   consists   in   pursuing 
firor   with    fire   and    sword  ;    and   that 
therefore  it  has  ceased  to  exist,  except 
"n  distempered  imaginations,  because  no 
:lass  of  Christians  among  us  is  armed 
ith  these   terrible  weapons.     But  no. 
^The  form   is   changed,   but    the   spirit 
lives.      Persecution    has   given    up    its 
alter  and  fagot,  but  it  breathes  venom 
om  its  lipst  and  secretly  blasts  what  it 
nnot  openly  destroy.     For  example,  a 
Liberal  minister,  however  circumspect  in 
"  is  walk,  irreproachable  in  all  his  re  la- 
ions,  no  sooner  avows  his  honest  con- 
ictions  on  some  of  the  most  difficult 
ubjects,  than  his  name  begins  to  be  a 
y-word.      A    fliousand    suspicions   are 
'used  into  his  hearers;  and  k  is  insin- 
that  he  is  a  minister  of  Satan,  in 
guise  of  an  angel  of  light.**     At  a 
distance  from  his  home,  calumny 
sumes   a    bolder   tone.      He   is   pro* 
iounced   an   infidel,  and   it   is  gravely 
ked  whether  he  believes   in  a  Goa. 
t  a  greater  distance,  his   morals  are 
isailcd.     He  is  a  man   of   the  world, 
**  leading  souls  to  hell/'  to  gratify  the 
lost   selfish    passions.      But,    notwith- 
tanding  alt  this,  he  must  not  say  a  word 
bout  persecution,  for  reports  like  these 
ick  no  limbs  ;  they  do  not  even  injure 
hair  of  his  head  ;  and  how.  then,  is  he 
lersecutcd?     Now,  for  myself,  I  am  as 
iriUing  that  my  adversary  should  take 
y  purse  or  my  life  as  that  he  should 
ID  me  of  my  reputation,  rob  me  of  the 
Section  of  my  friends  and  of  my  means 
doing  good.     **  He  who  takes  from 
le  my  good  name,'^  takes  the  best  pos- 
^ssion  of  which  human  power  can  de- 
ve  me.     It  is  true  that  a  Christian's 
putation  is  comparatively  a  light  ob- 
ject ;  and  so  is  his  properly,  so  is  his 
life  ;  all  are  ti^ht  things  to  him  whose 
pc  is  full  of  immortality.     But,  of  all 
ddly  blessings,  ..n  honest  reputation 
.  to  many  of  us  the  most  precious  ;  and 
le  who  robs  us  of  it  is  the  most  injurious 
mankind,   and  among  the  worst  of 
;riccutors.     Let  not  the  friends  of  de- 
nunciation attempt  to  escape  this  charge 
by  pleading   their  sense  of  duty,  and 
their  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  cause 
of  truth.     St,  Dominic  was  equally  sin- 


cere when  he  built  the  Inquisition ;  and 
I  doubt  not  that  many  torturers  of  Chris- 
tians have  fortified  their  reluctant  minds, 
at  the  moment  of  applying  the  rack  and 
the  burning  iron,  by  the  sincere  convic- 
tion that  the  cause  of  truth  required  the 
sacrifice  of  its  foes.  1  beg  that  these 
remarks  may  not  be  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately to  the  party  called  **  Orthodox," 
among  whom  are  multitudes  whose  hu- 
mility and  charity  would  revolt  from  mak- 
ing themselves  the  standards  of  Christian 
piety,  and  from  assailing  the  Christian 
character  of  their  brethren. 

Many  other  considerations  may  be 
added  to  those  which  have  been  already 
urged  against  the  system  of  excluding 
from  Christian  fellowship  men  of  upright 
lives  on  account  of  their  opinions.  It 
necessarily  generates  perpetual  discord 
in  the  church.  Men  differ  in  opinions 
as  much  as  in  features.  No  two  minds 
are  perfectly  accordant.  The  shades  of 
belief  are  infinitely  diversified.  Amidst 
this  immense  variety  of  sentiment,  every 
man  is  right  in  his  own  eyes.  Every 
roan  discovers  errors  in  the  creed  of  his 
brother*  Every  man  is  prone  to  magnify 
the  importance  of  his  own  peculiarities, 
and  to  discover  danger  in  the  peculiari- 
ties of  others.  This  is  human  nature. 
Every  man  is  partial  to  his  own  opinions, 
because  they  are  his  own,  and  his  self- 
will  and  pride  are  wounded  by  contra- 
diction. Now  what  must  we  expect 
when  beings  so  erring,  so  divided  in 
sentiment,  and  so  apt  to  be  unjust  to 
the  views  of  others,  assert  the  right  of 
excluding  one  another  from  the  Chris* 
tian  church  on  account  of  imagined 
error?  as  the  Scriptures  confine  this 
right  to  no  individual  and  to  no  body 
of  Christians,  it  belongs  alike  to  all ; 
and  what  must  we  expect  when  Chris- 
tians of  all  capacities  and  dispositions, 
the  ignorant,  prejudiced,  and  self-con- 
ceited, imagine  it  their  duty  to  prescribe 
opinions  to  Christendom,  and  to  open 
or  to  shut  the  door  of  the  church  ac- 
cording to  the  decision  which  their 
neighbors  may  form  on  some  of  the 
most  perplexing  points  of  theology? 
This  question,  unhappily,  has  received 
answer  upon  answer  in  ecclesiastical 
history.  We  there  sec  Christians  de- 
nouncing and  excommunicating  one  an- 
other for  supposed  error,  until  every 
denomination  nas  been  pronounced  ac- 
cursed by  some  portion  of  the  Christian 
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world ;  so  that  were  the  curses  of  men 
to  prevail,  not  one  human  being  would 
enter  heaven.  To  me,  it  appears  that 
to  plead  for  the  right  of  excludine  men 
of  blameless  lives,  on  account  of  their 
opinions,  is  to  sound  the  peal  of  perpet- 
ual and  universal  war.  Arm  men  with 
this  power,  and  we  shall  have  '^  nothing 
but  thunder.'*  Some  persons  are  suffi- 
ciently simple  to  imagine  that  if  this 
"horrid  Unitarianism  "  were  once  hunted 
down,  and  put  quietly  into  its  grave,  the 
church  would  be  at  peace.  But  no :  our 
present  contests  have  their  ori^n,  not 
m  the  **  enormities "  of  Unitarianism, 
but  very  much  in  the  principles  of  human 
nature,  in  the  love  of  power,  in  impatience 
of  contradiction,  in  men's  passion  for 
imposing  their  own  views  upon  others, 
in  the  same  causes  which  render  them 
anxious  to  make  proselytes  to  all  their 
opinions.  Were  Unitarianism  (juietly 
interred,  another  and  another  hideous 
form  of  error  would  start  up  before 
the  zealous  guardians  of  the  *^  purity 
of  the  church."  The  Arminian,  from 
whom  the  pursuit  has  been  diverted 
for  a  time  by  his  more  offending  Uni- 
tarian brother,  would  soon  be  awakened 
from  his  dream  of  security  by  the  clamor 
of  denunciation  ;  and  should  the  Armin- 
ian fall  a  prey,  the  Calvinists  would  then 
find  time  to  look  into  the  controversies 
among  themselves,  and  almost  every 
class  would  discover,  with  the  eagle  eye 
of  their  brethren  at  New  York,  that 
those  who  differ  from  them  hold  "an- 
other gospel,"  and  ought  to  be  "re- 
sisted and  denounced."  Thus  the  wars 
of  Christians  will  be  perpetual.  Never 
will  there  be  peace  until  Christians  agree 
to  differ,  and  agree  to  look  for  the  evi- 
dences of  Christian  character  in  the 
temper  and  the  life. 

Another  argument  against  this  prac- 
tice of  denouncing  the  supposed  errors 
of  sincere  professors  of  Christianity  is 
this.  It  exalts  to  supremacy  in  the 
church  men  who  have  the  least  claim 
to  influence.  Humble,  meek,  and  affec- 
tionate Christians  are  least  disposed  to 
make  creeds  for  their  brethren,  and  to 
denounce  those  who  differ  from  them. 
On  the  contrary,  the  impetuous,  proud, 
and  enthusiastic,  men  who  cannot  or 
will  not  weigh  the  arguments  of  oppo- 
nents, are  Sways  most  positive  and 
most  unsparing  in  denunciation.  These 
take  the  lead  m  a  system  of  exclusion. 


They  have  no  false  modesty,  no  false 
chanty,  to  shackle  their  zeal  in  framing 
fundamentals  for  their  brethren,  and  in 
punishing  the  obstinate  in  error.  The 
consequence  is,  that  creeds  are  formed 
which  exclude  from  Christ's  church 
some  of  his  truest  followers,  which 
outrage  reason  as  well  as  revelation, 
and  which  subsequent  ages  are  obliged 
to  mutilate  and  explain  away,  lest  the 
whole  religion  be  rejected  by  men  of 
reflection.  Such  has  been  the  history 
of  the  church.  It  is  strange  that  we  do 
not  learn  wisdom  from  the  past.  What 
man,  who  feels  his  own  fallibility,  who 
sees  the  errors  into  which  the  positive 
and  "  orthodox  "  of  former  times  have 
been  betrayed,  and  who  considers  his 
own  utter  inability  to  decide  on  the 
degree  of  truth  which  every  mind,  of 
every  capacity,  must  receive  in  order 
to  salvation,  will  not  tremble  at  the 
responsibility  of  prescribing  to  his 
brethren,  in  his  own  words,  the  views 
they  must  maintain  on  the  most  per- 
plexing subjects  of  religion  ?  Humility 
will  always  leave  this  work  to  others. 

Another  important  consideration  is, 
that  this  system  of  excluding  men  of 
apparent  sincerity,  for  their  opinions, 
entirely  subverts  free  inquiry  into  the 
Scriptures.  When  once  a  particular 
system  is  surrounded  by  this  bulwark  ; 
when  once  its  defenders  have  brought 
the  majority  to  believe  that  the  rejec- 
tion of  it  is  a  mark  of  depravity  and 
perdition,  what  but  the  name  of  liberty 
IS  left  to  Christians?  The  obstacles 
to  inquiry  are  as  real,  and  may  be  as 
powerful,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Inquisition.  The  multitude  dare  not 
think,  and  the  thinking  dare  not  speak. 
The  right  of  private  judgment  may  thus, 
in  a  Protestant  country,  be  reduced  to 
a  nullity.  It  is  true  that  men  are  sent 
to  the  Scriptures ;  but  they  are  told 
before  they  go  that  they  will  be  driven 
from  the  church  on  earth  and  in  heaven, 
unless  they  And  in  the  Scriptures  the 
doctrines  which  are  embodied  in  the 
popular  creed.  They  are  told,  indeed, 
to  inquire  for  themselves  ;  but  they  are 
also  told  at  what  points  inquiry  must  ar- 
rive ;  and  the  sentence  of  exclusion  hangs 
over  them  if  they  happen  to  stray,  with 
some  of  the  best  and  wisest  men,  into 
forbidden  paths.  Now  this  "  Protestant 
liberty"  is,  in  one  respect,  more  irri- 
tating than  papal  bondage.     It  mocks 
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veil   as    enslaves    us.      It   ta1k&  to 
Cdttrfcously  as  friends  and  brethren 
it  dircts  our  chains.      Tt  invites 
eveo  charges  us  to  look  with  our 
«^'*c     Htjt    with   the   same   breath 
ast  seeing  any  thing  whtch 
"Or-  *:yes  have  not  seen  before 

■B.  1  state  of  things  favorable 

lo$«r  iLjiry  into  the  truths  of  the 

BBSfici  t   yet  how  lonsT  ^'^^  the  church 
aieo  groaiiiog  under  this  cruel  yoke  ! 
V    AootKer    objection  to  this  system  of 
Otfodiog  professed  disciples  of  Christ, 
M  account  of  their  opinions,  is,  that  it 
is  i^c^i^cistent  with  the  great  principles 
ujonalism.      In     churches 
twcr   is   lodged   in   a  few 
H^,   who  are   supposed    to    be 
t    learned  men  in  the  commu- 
3iiiy,  iJisr  work  of  marking  out  and  ex- 
( dttifici^   the   erroneous   may  seem   less 
^  ^fURrafc       But    among   Congregational - 
litx,  ihe  tribunal  before  which  the  of- 
ftader    is    lo  be  brought  is  the  whole 
dlarcH»   ccinsisting    partly   of    men    in 
Ntsible    circumstances    and    of    unim- 
oTOfed  mtads  ;   partly  of  men  engaged 
n  active   and    pressing  business ;    and 
jarthr    ol     men    of    education,    whose 
lltodles  have  been  directed  Co  law  and 
[■mrtirinf       Now,  is  this  a  tribunal  tye- 
|ln  which  the  most  intricate  points  of 
tft#^ikigy  are  to  be  discussed,  and  seri- 
"ce*  inquirers  are  to  answer  for  opinions 
whki     '  '    ps  examined  more 

Idbtr  jlly  than  all  their 

jld^c^  ivjuiu   d  iJiurch   of   humble 

■CA*  o>oscious  01  their  limited  oppor- 
vnnties,  consent  to  try,  for  these  pre- 
nuled  crimes,  professing  Christians  as 
kteiligeQl,  as  honest,  and  as  exemplary 
M  tlicfiiselires  ?  It  is  evident  that,  in 
tfiebttifness  of  excluding  men  for  opin- 
iotft,  a  church  can  be  little  more  than 
Ihe  tool  of  the  minister,  or  a  few  influ- 
ttlr^'  rs -,  and  our  churches  are, 

li|i_  i  independent  and  too  up- 

1^1^  to  take  this  part  in  so  solemn  a 
Innaiact'oa,  To  correct  their  deficien- 
cies, and  to  quicken  their  zeal  on  this 
peiiiip  mt  are  now  threatened  with  new 
tribttsalSp  or  consociations,  whose  office 
It  villi  be  to  \xy  ministers  for  their  errors^ 
10  iiispect  the  churches,  and  to  advise 
Md  ajistst  them  in  the  extirpation  of 
•kcpwy/'  Whilst  the  laity  are  slum- 
tedog.  the  ancient  and  free  constitution 
«i  our  charches  is  silently  undermined, 
iDd  is  crumbling  away.     Since  argument 


is  insufficient  to  produce  uniformity  of 
opinion,  recourse  must  be  had  to  more 
powerful  instruments  of  conviction,  —  I 
mean  to  ecclesiastical  courts.  And 
are  this  people  indeed  prepared  to  sub- 
mit to  this  most  degrading  form  of  vas- 
salage, —  a  vassalage  which  reaches  and 
palsies  the  mind,  and  imposes  on  it  the 
dreams  and  fictions  of  men  for  the  ever- 
lasting truth  of  God  ? 

These  remarks  lead  me  to  the  last  con- 
si  deration  which  I  shall  urge  against  the 
proposed  system  of  exclusion  and  sepa- 
ration. This  system  will  shake  to  the 
foundation  our  religious  institutions,  and 
destroy  many  habits  and  connections 
which  have  had  the  happiest  influence 
on  the  religious  character  of  this  people. 
In  the  first  place,  if  Christian  commun- 
ion and  all  acknowledgments  of  Chris- 
tian character  are  to  be  denied  on  the 
ground  of  difference  of  opinion,  the 
annual  "Convention  of  Congregational 
Ministers  of  Massachusetts/' tliat  ancient 
bond  of  union,  must  be  dissolved ;  and 
in  its  dissolution  we  shall  lose  the  cdi- 
fying,  honorable,  and  rare  example  ol 
ministers  regularly  assembling,  not  to 
exercise  power  and  to  fetter  the  con- 
scjence.  but  to  reciprocate  kind  a!Tec- 
tion.  and  to  unite  in  sending  relief  to 
the  families  of  their  deceased  brethren. 
This  event  may  gladden  the  heart  of  the 
sectarian  ;  it  will  carry  no  joy  to  the 
widow  and  orphan.  In  the  next  place, 
the  *' Associations  of  Ministers,^' in  our 
different  counties,  must  in  many  cases 
be  broken  up,  to  make  room  for  new 
associations,  founded  on  similarity  of 
opinion.  Thus,  that  intercourse  which 
now  subsists  between  ministers  of  dif- 
ferent persuasions,  and  which  tends  to 
enlarge  the  mind  and  to  give  a  liberality 
to  the  feelings,  will  be  diminished,  if 
not  destroyed  ;  and  ministers,  becoming 
more  contracted  and  exclusive,  will  com- 
municate more  of  this  unhappy  spirit 
lo  their  societies.  In  the  next  place, 
neighboring  churches,  which,  from  their 
very  foundation,  have  cultivated  Chris- 
tian  communion,  and  counselled  and 
comforted  each  other,  will  be  mutually 
estranged,  and,  catching  the  temper  of 
their  religious  guides,  will  excnangc 
fellowship  for  denunciation ;  and  in- 
stead of  delighting  in  each  other's 
prosperity,  will  seeK  each  other's  de- 
struction. Again :  in  the  same  church, 
where  Christians  of  diffcteTvl  v\cNii\axt 
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lone  acknowledged  each  other  as  dis- 
ciples of  our  Master,  and  have  partaken 
the  same  feast  of  charity,  angry  divi- 
sions will  break  forth,  parties  will  be 
marshalled  under  different  leaders,  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  will  be 
hurled  by  the  majority  on  their  guilt- 
less brethren  (if  the  majority  should  be 
"Orthodox"^,  and  thus  anger,  heart- 
burnings, ana  bitter  recriminations  will 
spread  through  many  of  our  towns  and 
churches.  Asain :  many  of  our  religious 
societies  will  oe  rent  asunder,  their  min- 
isters dismissed,  and  religious  institu- 
tions cease.  It  is  well  known  that  many 
of  our  country  parishes  are  able  to  sup- 
port but  a  single  minister.  At  the  same 
time,  they  are  divided  in  sentiment ;  and 
nothing  out  a  spirit  of  charity  and  for- 
bearance has  produced  that  union  by 
which  public  worship  has  been  main- 
tained. Once  let  the  proposed  war  be 
proclaimed,  let  the  standard  of  party  be 
raised,  and  a  minister  must  look  for 
support  to  that  party  only  to  which  he 
is  attached.  An  **  Orthodox  "  minister 
should  blush  to  ask  it  from  men  whom 
he  denounces  for  honest  opinions,  and 
to  whom  he  denies  all  the  ordinances  of 
the  gospel.  It  surely  cannot  be  expected 
that  Liberal  Christians  will  contribute, 
by  their  property,  to  uphold  a  system 
oi  exclusion  and  intolerance  directed 
against  themselves.  What,  then,  will 
be  the  fate  of  many  of  our  societies  ? 
Their  ministers,  even  now,  can  with  dif- 
ficulty maintain  the  conflict  with  other 
denominations.  Must  they  not  sink, 
when  deserted  by  their  most  efficient 
friends  ?  Many  societies  will  be  left, 
as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  a  prey  to 
those  whom  we  call  sectarians,  but  who 
will  no  longer  have  an  exclusive  right  to 
the  name,  it  the  system  of  division  which 
has  been  proposed  be  adopted.  Many 
ministers  will  be  compelled  to  leave  the 
field  of  their  labors  and  their  prospects 
of  usefulness;  and  I  fear  the  ministry 
will  lose  its  hold  on  the  affection  and 
veneration  of  men,  when  it  shall  have 
engendered  so  much  division  and  con- 
tention. But  this  is  not  all.  The  sys- 
tem of  denying  the  Christian  name  to 
those  who  aiffer  from  us  in  interpreting 
the  Scriptures  will  carry  discord  not  only 
into  churches  but  families.  In  how  many 
instances  are  heads  of  families  divided  in 
opinion  on  the  present  subjects  of  con- 
troversy ?      Hitnerto  they  have  loved 


each  other  as  partakers  of  the  same 
glorious  hopes,  and  have  repaired  in 
their  domestic  joys  and  sorrows  to  the 
same  God  (as  they  imagined)  throu^ 
the  same  Mediator.  But  now,  they  are 
tauj^ht  that  they  have  different  Gods  and 
difiterent  gospels,  and  are  taught  that  the 
friends  of  truth  are  not  to  hold  conmiun- 
ion  with  its  rejecters.  Let  this  doctrine 
be  received,  and  one  of  the  tenderest 
ties  by  which  many  wedded  hearts  are 
knit  toeether  will  be  dissolved.  The 
family  ^tar  must  fall.  Religion  will  be 
known  in  many  a  domestic  retreat,  not 
as  a  bond  of  union,  but  a  subiect  of 
debate,  a  source  of  discord  or  depres- 
sion. 

Now  I  ask.  For  what  boon  are  all 
these  sacrifices  to  be  made  ?  The 
gprat  end  is,  that  certain  opinions, 
which  have  been  embraced  by  many 
serious  and  inquiring  Christians  as  the 
truth  of  God,  may  be  driven  from  the 
church,  and  be  dreaded  by  the  people  as 
amon^  the  worst  of  crimes.  ^Uniformity 
of  opmion,  —  that  airy  good,  which  em- 
perors, popes,  councils,  synods,  bishops, 
and  ministers  have  been  seeking  for 
ages,  by  edicts,  creeds,  threatenings, 
excommunications,  inquisitions,  and 
fiames,  —  this  is  the  gieat  object  of 
the  system  of  exclusion,  separation,  and 
denunciation,  which  is  now  to  be  intro- 
duced. To  this  we  are  to  sacrifice  our 
established  habits  and  bonds  of  union ; 
and  this  is  to  be  pursued  by  means 
which,  as  many  reflecting  men  believe, 
threaten  our  dearest  rights  and  liberties. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  reflecting 
laymen  will  no  longer  shut  their  eyes  on 
this  subiect.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact 
that  our  long-established  Congregational 
form  of  church  government  is  menaced, 
and  tribunals  unknown  to  our  churches, 
and  unknown,  as  we  believe,  to  the 
Scriptures,  are  to  be  introduced;  and 
introduced  for  the  very  purpose,  that 
the  supposed  errors  and  mistakes  of 
ministers  and  private  Christians  may 
be  tried  and  punished  as  heresies,  that 
is,  as  crimes.  In  these  tribunab,  as  in 
all  ecclesiastical  bodies,  the  clergy,  who 
make  theology  their  profession,  will  of 
necessity  have  a  preponderating  influ- 
ence, so  that  the  question  now  before 
the  public  is,  in  fact,  only  a  new  form 
of  the  old  controversy  which  has  ^m- 
tated  all  ages ;  namely,  whether  we 
clergy  shall  think  for  tne  laity,  or  pre- 
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•cribe  to  them  their  religion,  Were  this 
yeitol  fairly  proposed  to  the  public, 
Wft  wcrald  6e  but  one  answer;  but  it 
Is  wrapped  up  in  a  dark  phraseology 
jboox  the  purity  and  order  of  the 
cbvrdi*  —  a  phraseology  which»  I  be- 
Bcw,  imposes  on  multitudes  of  min- 
ifteni  as  well  as  laymen*  and  induces 
aci|i3icscciii:e  in  measures,  the  real  ten- 
dency of  which  thev  would  abhor.  It 
fv  1  hope,  from  no  feeling  of  party t  but 
fnwn  ;i  *ificerc  regard  to  the  religton  of 
Chmt,  that  I  would  rouse  the  slumber- 
\wg  minds  of  this  community  to  the 
dj^crs^  which  hang  over  their  religious 
(flstitutioias.  No  power  is  so  rapidly 
iccanmlited,  or  st:»  dreadfully  abused, 
la  ccdcsia&ticai  power.  It  assails  men 
vlth  menaces  of  eternal  woe  unless  they 
dbait,  and  gradually  awes  the  most 
Mbbona  and  strongest  minds  into  sub- 
^etfon  I  mean  not  to  ascribe  the  inten- 
in  ring  ecclesiastical  tyranny 

a»aii_  r  Christians  among  us  ;  but 

I  heiievr  that  many»  in  the  fervor  of  a 
Oil  which  may  be  essentially  virtuous, 
wm  about  to '  touch  with  unhallowed 
IsHii  the  ark  of  God,  to  support 
Ciristlanity  by  measures  which  its 
■ild  and  charitable  spirit  abhors.  I 
bcfirve  that  many,  overlooking  the 
BHocifiles  of  human  nature  and  the 
MOry  ol  the  church,  are  about  to  set 
m  laotiOli  a  spring  of  which  they  know 
lot  tbe  force,  and  cannot  calculate  the 
^ecta.  I  believe  that  the  seed  of  spi'r- 
kml  tjrruiny  is  sown,  and  although  to 
4  careless  spectator  it  may  seem  the 
**SKilJest  of  all  seeds/'  It  has  yet  within 
ili^  a  fatal  principle  of  increase,  and 
«lf  yet  darken  this  region  of  our  coun- 
iiy  with  its  deadly  branches. 

The  lime  is  come  when  the  friends  of 
Ottb^an  liberty  and  Christian  charity 
w%  called  to  awake,  and  to  remember 
iMr  duties  to  themselves,  to  posterity, 
Jnl  to  the  church  of  Christ  The  time 
ii  ODme  when  the  rights  of  conscience 
mA  the  freedom  of  our  churches  must 
be  defmided  with  zeal.  The  time  is 
tarn  when  menace  and  denunciation 
SMt  be  met  with  a  spirit  which  will 
itow  that  we  dread  not  the  frowns 
ad  lean  not  on  the  favor  of  man.  The 
iIbw  x%  come  when  every  expression 
if  nKKriority  on  the  part  of  our  breth- 
flM  Mmld  fc>e  repellea  as  criminal  usur- 
pitfaii.  But,  in  doin^  this,  let  the  friends 
vf  Bberal  and  genuine  Christianity  re* 


member  the  spirit  of  their  religion.  Let 
no  passion  or  bitterness  dishonor  their 
sacred  cause.  In  contending  for  the 
gospel,  let  them  not  lose  its  virtues  or 
forfeit  its  promises.  We  are.  indeed, 
called  to  pass  through  one  of  the  se- 
verest trials  of  human  virtue,  —  the  trial 
of  controversy.  We  should  carrv  with 
us  a  sense  of  its  danger.  Religion^ 
when  made  a  subject  of  debate,  seems 
often  to  lose  its  empire  over  the  heart 
and  life.  The  mild  and  affectionate 
spirit  of  Christianity  gives  place  to 
angry  recriminations  and  cruel  sur- 
mises. Fair  dealing,  uprightness,  and 
truth  are  exchanged  for  the  arts  of 
sophistry.  The  devotional  feelings,  too, 
decline  m  warmth  and  tenderness.  Let 
us,  then,  watch  and  pray.  Let  us  take 
heed  that  the  weapons  of  our  warfare 
be  not  carnal.  W^hilst  we  repel  usurpa- 
tion,  let  us  be  iust  to  the  general  recti- 
tude of  many  by  whom  our  Christian 
rights  are  invaded.  Whilst  we  repel  the 
uncharitable  censures  of  men,  let  us  not 
forget  that  deep  humility  and  sense  of 
unworthiness  with  which  we  should  ever 
appear  before  God.  In  our  zeal  to  main- 
tain the  great  truth,  that  our  Father 
IN  Heavex  is  alone  the  Supreme  God, 
let  us  not  neglect  that  intercourse  with 
him  without  which  the  purest  concep- 
tions will  avail  little  to  enthrone  him  in 
our  hearts.  In  our  zeal  to  hold  fast  the 
'*  word  of  Christ,"  in  opposition  to  hu- 
man creeds  and  formularies,  let  us  not 
forget  that  our  Lord  demands  another 
and  a  still  more  unsuspicious  confession 
of  him,  even  the  exhibition  of  his  spirit 
and  religion  in  our  lives. 

The  controversy  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged is  indeed  painful  ;  but  it  was  not 
chosen,  but  forced  upon  us.  and  we 
ougjht  to  re^rd  it  as  a  part  of  the  dis- 
cipline to  which  a  wise  Providence  has 
seen  fit  to  subject  us.  Like  all  other 
trials,  it  is  designed  to  promote  our 
moral  perfection.  I  trust  too,  that  it  is 
desit^ed  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth. 
WTiilst  1  would  speak  diffidently  of  the 
future,  I  still  hope  that  a  brighter  day  is 
rising  on  the  Chrislian  church  than  it 
has  yet  enjoyed.  The  gospel  is  to  shine 
fortS  in  its  native  glory.  The  violent 
excitement  by  which  some  of  the  cor- 
ruptions of  this  divine  system  are  now 
supported  cannot  be  permanent  ;  and 
the  u  nchari  table n ess  with  which  they 
are  enforced  will  react,  Uke  l\it  l^ctat- 
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cutions  of  the  durch  of  Rome,  in  favor 
of  truth.  Already  we  have  the  comfort 
of  seeing  many  disposed  to  inquire,  and 
to  inauire  without  that  terror  which  has 
bouna  as  with  a  spell  so  many  minds. 
We  doubt  not  that  this  inquiry  will 
result  in  a  deep  conviction  that  Chris- 
tianitv  is  yet  disfigured  by  errors  which 
have  been  transmitted  from  ages  of  dark- 
ness. Of  this,  at  least,  we  are  sure  that 
inquiry,  by  discovering  to  men  the  diffi- 


culties and  obscurities  which  attend  the 
present  topics  of  controversy,  will  ter- 
minate in  what  is  infinitely  more  desi- 
rable than  doctrinal  concord,  —  in  the 
diffusion  of  a  mild,  candid,  and  chari- 
table temper.  I  pray  God  that  this 
most  happy  consummation  may  be  in 
no  degree  obstructed  by  any  unchristian 
feelings,  which,  notwithstanding  my  sin- 
cere efEorts,  have  escaped  me  in  the 
present  controversy. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A  LETTER  ON  CREEDS. 


My  aversion  to  human  creeds  as  bonds 
of  Christian  union,  as  conditions  of  Chris- 
tian fellowship,  as  means  of  fastening 
chains  on  men's  minds,  constantly  gains 
strength. 

My  first  objection  to  them  is,  that 
they  separate  us  from  Jesus  Christ.  To 
whom  am  I  to  go  for  my  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  religion  but  to  the  ureat 
Teacher,  to  the  Son  of  God,  to  him  in 
whom  the  fulness  of  the  Divinity  dwelt  ? 
This  is  my  great  privilege  as  a  Cnristian, 
that  I  may  sit  at  the  feet  not  of  a  human 
but  divine  Master ;  'that  I  may  repair  to 
him  in  whom  truth  lived  and  spoke  with- 
out a  mixture  of  error ;  who  was  emi- 
nently the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  light 
of  the  world.  And  shall  man  dare  to 
interpose  between  me  and  my  heavenly 
guide  and  Saviour,  and  prescribe  to  me 
Uie  articles  of  mjr  Christian  faith  ?  What 
is  the  state  of  mmd  in  which  I  shall  best 
learn  the  truth  ?  It  is  that  in  which  I 
forsake  all  other  teachers  for  Christ,  in 
which  my  mind  is  brought  nearest  to 
him  ;  it  is  that  in  which  I  lay  myself 
open  most  entirely  to  the  impressions  of 
his  mind.  Let  me  go  to  Jesus  with  a 
human  voice  sounding  in  my  ears,  and 
telling  me  what  I  must  hear  from  the 
Great  Teacher  and  how  can  I  listen  to 
him  in  singleness  of  heart  ?  All  Prot- 
estant sects,  indeed,  tell  the  learner  to 
listen  to  Jesus  Christ ;  but  most  of  them 
shout  around  him  their  own  articles  so 
vehemently  and  imperiously,  that  the 
voice  of  the  heavenly  Master  is  well 
nic:h  drowned  He  is  told  to  listen  to 
Christ,  but  told  that  he  will  be  damned 


if  he  receives  any  lessons  but  such  as 
are  taught  in  the  creed.  He  is  told  that 
Christ's  word  is  alone  infallible,  but  that 
unless  it  is  received  as  interpreted  by 
fallible  men,  he  will  be  excluded  from 
the  communion  of  Christians.  This  is 
what  shocks  me  in  the  creed-maker.  He 
interposes  himself  between  me  and  my 
Saviour.  He  dares  not  trust  me  alone 
with  Jesus.  He  dares  not  leave  me  to 
the  word  of  God.  This  I  cannot  en- 
dure. The  nearest  possible  communi- 
cation with  the  mind  of  Christ  is  my 
great  privilege  as  a  Christian.  I  must 
learn  Christ's  truth  from  Christ  himself, 
as  he  speaks  in  the  records  of  his  life, 
and  in  the  men  whom  he  trained  up  and 
supernaturally  prepared  to  be  his  wit- 
nesses to  the  world.  On  what  ground, 
I  ask,  do  the  creed-makers  demand  as- 
sent to  their  articles  as  condition  of 
church  membership  or  salvation  ?  What 
has  conferred  on  them  infallibility.^ 
"  Show  me  your  proofs,"  I  say  to  them, 
"  of  Christ  speaking  in  you.  Work  some 
miracle.  Utter  some  prophecy.  Show 
me  something  divine  in  you,  which  other 
men  do  not  possess.  Is  it  possible  that 
you  are  unaided  men  like  myself,  having 
no  more  right  to  interpret  the  New  Tes- 
tament than  myself,  and  that  you  yet 
exalt  your  interpretations  as  infallible 
standards  of  truth,  and  the  necessary 
conditions  of  salvation  }  Stand  out  of 
my  path.  I  wish  to  go  to  the  Master. 
Have  you  words  of  greater  power  than 
his  ?  Can  you  speak  to  the  human  con- 
science or  heart  m  a  mightier  voice  than 
he }    What  is  it  which  emboldens  you 
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10  tefl  me  what  I  must  leam  of  Christ 
ot  be  lost  ?  '* 

1  Guuiot  but  look  on  human  creeds  with 
fedtaigB  approaching  contempt.  When 
I  brinf  them  into  contrast  with  the  New 
Testameiil,  into  what  insignificance  do 
ihey  sink  f  What  arc  they  r  Skeletons, 
treexiikg  abstractions,  metaphysical  ex- 
pRs.iioQs  of  unintclli^ble  dogmas  ;  and 
Idiese  1  am  to  rej^rd  as  the  expositions 
of  the  Iresh.  living,  infinite  truth  which 
ewe  frotn  Jesus!  1  might  with  equal 
propriety  be  required  to  hear  and  receive 
the  lispiQgs  of  Infancy  as  the  expressions 
ol  wtsdooL  Creeds  are  to  the  Scriptures 
what  rush -lights  are  to  the  sun.  The 
creed-maker  defines  Jesus  in  half  a  dozen 
lBe%  perhaps  in  metaphysical  terms,  and 
calls  me  to  assent  to  this  account  of  my 
Safiotir.  1  learn  less  of  Christ  by  this 
moess  than  1  should  learn  of  the  sun 
ojrbeiii^  told  that  this  glorious  luminary 
is  a  circle  about  a  mot  in  diameter 
There  is  but  one  way  of  knowing  Christ 
We  must  place  ourselves  near  him,  see 
hha,  hear  him,  follow  him  from  his  cross 
V>  the  heavens,  sympathize  with  him 
tad  olicy  him,  and  thus  catch  clear  and 
hm^  es  of  his  divine  glory. 

Cr  ith  is  infinite.     Who  can 

Ihisix  01  sniuiing  it  up  in  a  few  lines  of 
Jtt  abstract  creed  ?  You  might  as  well 
the  I:  '  '1-^s  atmosphere,  the 
llic    aJl  I,   light,    the   free 

\  of  the  ui., ,  u.  ..u .  into  separate  par- 
cels, and  weigh  and  label  them,  as  break 
n  Christianity  into  a  few  propositions. 
daristianity  is  freer,  more  illimitable, 
Asa  Uie  light  or  the  winds,  it  is  too 
■lll^ty  to  be  liound  down  by  man's  puny 
hands,  it  is  a  spirit  rather  than  a  rigia 
doctrioe,  —  the  spirit  of  boundless  love. 
The  iniinile  cannot  be  defined  and  mcas- 
«red  o«it  tike  a  human  manufacture.  It 
be  reduced  to  a  system.  It  can- 
:  be  comprehended  tn  a  set  of  precise 
It  is  to  be  felt  rather  than 
ikacHbed.  The  spiritual  impressions 
ft  true  Christian  receives  from 
character  and  teachings  of  Christ* 
in  which  the  chief  efficacy  of  the  re- 
I  lies,  can  be  poorly  brought  out  in 
Wofds  are  but  briefs  rude  hints 
^Christian's  mind.  His  thoughts  and 
overflow  them.  To  those  who 
Fas  he  docs,  he  can  make  himself 
for  such  can  understand  the 
;  of  the  heart :  but  he  can  no  more 
lay  doim  his  religion  in  a  series  of  al> 


the 


stract  propositions,  than  he  can  make 
known  in  a  few  vague  terms  the  expres- 
sive  features  and  inmost  soul  of  a  much- 
loved  friend.  It  has  been  the  fault  of 
all  sects  that  they  have  been  too  anxious 
to  define  their  religion,  The^  have 
labored  to  circumscribe  the  infinite. 
Christianity »  as  it  exists  in  the  mind  of 
the  true  disciple^  is  not  made  up  of  frag- 
ments, of  separate  ideas  which  he  can 
express  in  detached  pro|>ositions.  It  is 
a  vast  and  ever-unfolding  whole,  per- 
vaded by  one  spirit,  each  precept  and 
doctrine  deriving  its  vitality  from  its 
union  witli  alL  When  I  see  this  gener* 
ous,  heavenly  doctrine  compressed  and 
cramped  in  human  creeds,  1  feel  as  I 
should  were  1  to  see  screws  and  chains 
applied  to  the  countenance  and  limbs  of 
a  noble  fellow-creature,  deforming  and 
destroying  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
works  of  God. 

From  the  infinity  of  Christian  truth, 
of  which  1  have  spoken,  it  follows  that 
our  views  of  it  must  always  be  very  im- 
perfect, and  ought  to  be  continually 
enlarged.  The  wisest  theologians  arc 
children  who  have  caught  but  faint 
glimpses  of  the  religion ;  who  have 
taken  but  their  first  lessons  ;  and  whose 
business  it  is  "to  grow  in  the  knowl* 
edge  of  Jesus  Christ'*  Need  I  say 
how  hostile  to  this  growth  is  a  fixed 
creed,  beyond  which  we  must  never 
wander  ?  Such  a  religion  as  Christ*s 
demands  the  highest  possible  activity 
and  freedom  of  the  soul  Every  new 
^leam  of  light  should  be  welcomed  with 
joy.  Every  hint  should  be  followed  out 
with  eagerness.  Every  whisper  of  the 
divine  voice  in  the  soul  should  be  heard. 
The  love  of  Christian  truth  should  be 
so  intense  as  to  make  us  willing  to  part 
with  all  cither  things  for  a  better  com- 
prehension of  it.  Who  does  not  see 
that  human  creeds,  setting  bounds  to 
thought,  and  telling  us  where  all  inquiry 
must  stop,  tend  to  repress  this  holy  zeal, 
to  shut  our  eyes  on  new  i I lunii nation,  to 
hem  us  within  the  beaten  paths  of  man's 
construction,  to  arrest  that  perpetual 
progress  which  is  the  life  and  glory  of 
an  immortal  mind  ? 

It  is  another  and  great  objection  to 
creeds  that,  wherever  they  acquire  au- 
thority, they  interfere  with  that  simplic- 
ity and  godly  sincerity  on  which  the 
efficacy  of  religious  teaching  very  much 
depends.     That  a  mitttster  sfiOMld  ^\it%\t 
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with  power,  it  is  important  that  he 
LihouJd  speak  from  his  own  soul,  and 
fnot  studiously  conform  himself  to  modes 
\tA  speaking  winch  others  have  adopted. 
*It  is  important  that  he  should  give  out 
the  truth  in  the  very  form  in  which  it 
presents  itself  to  his  mind,  in  the  very 
.words  which  offer  themselves  sponta- 
Ineously  as  the  clothing  of  his  thoughts. 
iTo  express  our  own  minds  frankly, 
Idirectly,  fearlessly,  is  the  way  to  reach 
other  minds.  Now,  it  is  the  effect  of 
creeds  to  check  this  free  utterance  of 
thought  The  minister  must  seek  words 
which  will  not  clash  with  the  consecrated 
articles  of  his  church.  If  new  ideas 
spring  up  in  his  mind,  not  altogether 
consonant  with  what  the  creed-monger 
has  established,  he  must  cover  them 
with  misty  language.  If  he  happen  to 
doubt  the  standard  of  his  church,  he 
must  strain  its  phraseology*  must  force 
it  beyond  its  obvious  import,  that  he  may 
give  his  assent  to  it  without  departures 
from  truth.  All  these  processes  must 
have  a  blighting  effect  on  the  mind  and 
heart*  They  impair  self-respect.  They 
cloud  the  intellectual  eye.  They  accus- 
tom men  to  tamper  with  truth.  In  pro- 
portion as  a  man  dilutes  his  thought  and 
suppresses  his  conviction*  to  save  his 
orthodoxy  from  suspicion  ;  in  proportion 
as  he  borrows  his  words  from  others, 
instead  of  speaking  in  his  own  tongue  ; 
in  proportion  as  he  distorts  language 
from  its  common  use,  that  he  may  stand 
well  with  his  party  ;  in  that  proportion 
he  clouds  and  degrades  his  intellect,  as 
well  as  undermines  the  manliness  and 
integrity  of  his  character.  How  deeply 
do  1  commiserate  the  minister  who,  in 
the  warmth  and  freshness  of  youths  is 
visited  with  glimpses  of  higher  truth 
than  is  embodied  in  the  creed,  but 
who  dares  not  be  just  to  himself,  and  is 
made  to  echo  what  is  not  the  simple, 
natural  expression  of  his  own  mind  ! 
Better  were  it  for  us  to  beg  our  bread 
and  clothe  ourselves  in  rags,  than  to 
part  with  Christian  simplicity  and  frank- 
ness. Better  for  a  minister  to  preach  in 
barns  or  the  open  air,  where  he  may 
speak  the  tmth  from  the  fulness  of  his 
sou!,  than  to  lift  up  in  cathedrals,  amidst 
pomp  and  wealthy  a  voice  which  is  not 
true  to  his  inward  thoughts.  If  they 
who  wear  the  chains  of  creeds  once 
knew  the  happiness  of  breathing  the  air 
Of  freedom,  and  of  moving  with  an  unin- 


jr    or 

rowa     I 


cumbered  spirit,  no  wealth  or  power  in 
the  world's  gift  would  bribe  them  to  part 
with  their  spiritual  liberty- 

Another  sad  effect  of  creeds  is,  ll 
they  favor  unbelief.  It  is  not  the  obj* 
of  a  creed  to  express  the  simple  trui 
of  our  religion,  though  in  these  its 
cicncy  chiefly  lies,  but  to  embody 
decree  those  mysteries  about  m\ 
Christians  have  been  contendiog. 
the  word  "  mysteries,"  not  in  the 
ural  but  popular  sense,  as  meaning' 
trines  which  give  a  shock  to  the  re; 
and  seem  to  contradict  some  ackno^ 
edged  tmlh.  Such  mysteries  are 
staples  of  creeds.  The  celestial  virti 
of  Christ*s  character,  these  are  not 
serted  into  articles  of  faith.  On  t 
contrar)%  doctrines  which  from  th< 
darkness  or  unintelligibleness  have 
T»n3ked  controversy,  and  which  owe 
importance  very  much  to  the  circoi 
stance  of  having  been  fought  for  or 
fought  against  for  ages,  these  arc  throw  a 
by  the  creed- makers  into  the  forci 
ranks  of  the  religion,  and  made  its 
pecial  representatives.  Christianity 
set  forth  in  creeds  is  a  propounder 
dark  sayings,  of  riddles »  of  knotty  prop** 
ositions,  of  apparent  contradictions. 
Who,  on  reading  these  standards^  would 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  simple,  pure, 
benevolent,  practical  character  of  Chi 
tianity  ?  And  what  is  the  resuh  ?  CI 
lianity  becoming  identified,  by 
creeds,  with  so  many  dark  doctrii 
looked  on  by  many  as  a  subject  ft  _ 
olog^ians  to  ouarrel  about,  but  too  thorny 
or  perplexeo  for  common  minds,  while 
it  is  spurned  by  many  more  as  an  insult 
on  human  reason,  as  a  triumph  of  fa-- 
naticism  over  common-sense. 

It  is  a  little    remarkable   that   mo^t 
creeds,  whilst  they  abound  in  mysterii 
of  human  creation,  have  renounced  t: 
great  mystery  of  religion.     There  is 
religion  a  great  mystery.     I  refer  to  tl 
doctrine  of  free-will,  or  moral  libert; 
How  to  reconcile  this  with  Clod's  fi 
knowledge  and  human  depcnde 
question  which  has  perplexed  the 
est  minds.     It  is  probable  that  m 
the  obscurity  arrises  from  our  a[ 
to  God  the  same  kind  of  foreknow! 
as  men  possess   by  their  acquaii 
with  causes,  andfrt»m  our  supposti 
Supreme  Being  to  bear  the  same 
t ion  to  time  as  man.    It  is  probabl 
juster  views  on  these  subjects  will 
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Qtn  of  the  will  from  some 
tics.  Still  the  difficuJties 
Bl^  It  are  ^cat.  It  is  a  mystery 
ii  fkit  fioptilar  sen^e  of  the  word.  Now, 
ii  it  not  strar  '        ^^  r  ^         ns   who 

la^inacleaii  v  other 


bav 


il^  I  ^m  S 


^ied  this, 


I  l^tjected  it  on  the  ji^ound  of  objec* 
Ii  (ess  formidable  tlian  those  wliich 
fbe  urged  against  their  own  inven- 
i?  A  large  part  of  the  Protestant 
love  sacrificed  man*s  freedom  of 
viB  to  God*£  foreknowledge  and  sover- 
e^^ty,  thus  virtually  subverting  all  relig- 
in*,  all  duly*  all  responsibility.  They 
'  \  man  a  roach ine,  and  destroy eci 


the  great  distinction  between  him  and 
the  brute*  There  seems  a  fatality  at- 
tending creeds.  After  burdening  Chris- 
tianity with  mysteries  of  which  it  is  as 
innocent  as  the  unborn  child,  they  have 
generally  renounced  the  real  mystery  of 
religion,  of  human  nature.  They  have 
subverted  the  foundation  of  moral  gov- 
ernment, by  takine  from  man  the  on!y 
capacity  which  maltes  him  responsible, 
and  in  this  way  have  fixed  on  the  com- 
mands  and  ihreatenings  of  God  the 
character  of  a  cruel  despotism.  What 
a  lesson  against  man's  attempting  to 
impose  his  wisdom  on  his  fellow-creat- 
ures as  the  truth  of  God ! 
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t  ^  I,  * :   **  OiiWren*  otiey  ymn  parenti 
•  ft*  I^v4 1  U>f  tHis  19  right.     Honor  thy  father  and 
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guides  and  friends  of  their  youth,  and 
laboring  by  their  kind  and  respectful 
attention  to  cheer  the  declining  j*ears, 
and  support  the  trembling  infirmities,  of 
tliose  whose  best  days  were  spent  in 
solicitude  and  exertion  for  their  happi- 
ness and  improvement.  He  who  suffers 
any  objects  or  pursuits  to  shut  out  a 
parent  from  his  heart,  who  l>ccomes  so 
weaned  from  the  breast  which  nourished 
and  the  arms  which  cherished  him»  as 
coldly  to  forsake  a  parent's  dwelling, 
and  neglect  a  parent's  comfort,  not  only 
renounces  the  dictates  of  religion  and 
morality,  but  deserves  to  be  cast  out 
from  society  as  a  stranger  to  the  com- 
mon sensibilities  of  human  nature. 

In  the  observations  I  am  now  to  make, 
all  who  have  parents  should  feel  an  in- 
terest ;  for  some  remarks  will  apply  to 
all.  But  I  shall  principally  confine  my- 
self to  those  who  are  so  young  as  to 
depend  on  the  care  and  to  live  under 
the  eye  of  their  parents  ;  who  surround 
a  parent's  table,  dwell  beneath  a  parent's 
roof,  and  hear  continually  a  parentis 
voice.  To  such  the  text  addresses  it- 
self, **  Honor  and  obey  your  father  and 
mother" 

I  shall  now  attempt  to  explain  and 
enforce  what  ts  here  required  of  you. 

F/rst,  Vou  are  requWed  10  v\cn  ^i\d 


FluiM  these  words  I  propose  to  point 

tt  tlic  duties  of  children  to  their  par- 

My  young  friends,   let  me  ask 

lerious  attention.      I  wish  to  ex- 

to  you  the  honor  and  obedience 

you  are  required  to  render  your 

and  to  impress  you  with   the 

Bce,  excellence,   and    happiness 

^  thm  temper  and  conduct. 

It  will  be  observed,  in  the  progress  of 
itfi  daconrse,  that  I  have  chiefly  in 
tiev  Ibe  \"**^-^'^r  part  of  my  hearers  : 
boi  I  WD  I  I  this  account  be  sup- 

to  i.*.„..^_  that  those  who  have 
more  advanced  periods  of  life 
■{Med  from  the  obligation  of 
iog  their  parents.  However  old 
ly  be,  wc  should  never  forget  that 
rhich  watched  over  our  in- 
ittSf*  wliich  Listened  to  our  cries  before 
«c  eoold  ajticulate  our  wants,  and  was 
ieicf  wfttry  with  ministering  to  our  com- 
fart  mad  enjoyments.  There  is  scarcely 
Sftytliii^  more  interesting  than  to  see 
the  mtam  retaining  the  respect  and  grati- 
tadt  wlijch  belong  to  the  child _;  than  to 
lee  penoffis.  who  have  come  forward 
torn  Ufe,  rcnnembcring  with  affection  the 
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treat  your  parents  with  respect.  Your 
tender,  inexperienced  age  requires  that 
you  thjnit  of  yourselves  with  humihty^ 
and  conduct  yourselves  with  modesty  ; 
that  you  respect  the  superior  age  and 
wisdom  and  improvements  of  your  par- 
ents, and  observe  towards  them  a  sub- 
missive deportment.  Nothing  is  more 
unbecoming  in  you  nothing  will  render 
you  more  unpleasant  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  than  froward  or  contemptuous 
conduct  towards  your  parents.  There 
are  children  ^  and  1  wish  i  could  say 
there  are  only  a  few  —  who  speak  to 
their  parents  with  rudeness,  grow  sullen 
at  their  rebukes,  behave  in  their  pres- 
ence as  if  they  deserved  no  attention, 
hear  them  speak  without  noticing  them* 
and  rather  ridicule  than  honor  them. 
There  are  many  children  at  the  present 
day  who  think  more  highly  of  themselves 
than  of  their  elders :  who  think  that 
their  own  wishes  are  first  to  be  gratified  ; 
who  abuse  the  condescension  and  kind- 
ness of  their  parents,  and  treat  them  as 
servants  rather  than  superiors. 

Bewaj'e,  my  young  friends^  lest  you 
grow  up  with  this  assuming  and  selfish 
spirit.  Regard  your  parents  as  kindly 
given  you  by  Cod,  to  support,  direct, 
and  govern  you  in  your  present  state  of 
weakness  and  inexperience.  Express 
your  respect  for  them  in  your  manner 
and  conversation.  Do  not  neglect  those 
outward  signs  of  dependence  and  infe- 
riority which  suit  your  age.  You  are 
young,  and  you  should  therefore  take 
the  Jowest  place,  and  rather  retire  than 
thrust  yourselves  forward  into  notice. 
You  have  much  to  learn,  and  you  should 
therefore  hear  instead  of  seeking  to  be 
heard.  You  are  dependent,  and  you 
should  therefore  ask  instead  of  demand- 
ing what  you  desire  ;  and  you  should 
receive  every  thing  from  your  parents 
as  a  favor  and  not  as  a  debt.  I  do  not 
mean  to  urge  upon  you  a  slavish  fear  of 
_  your  parents.  Love  tliero,  and  love  them 
Iwdently  ,  but  mingle  a  sense  of  their 
superiority  with  your  love.  Feel  a  con- 
fidence  in  their  kindness  ;  but  let  not 
this  confidence  make  you  rude  and  pre- 
sumptuous, and  lead  to  indecent  famil- 
iarity. Talk  to  them  with  openness  and 
freedom  ;  but  never  contradict  with  vio- 
lence ;  never  answer  with  passion  or 
contempt. 

The  Scripture?  say,  **  Cursed  be  he 
ihskt  serteth  llj^ht  by  his  father  or  his 


mother"  "The  eye  that  mocketh 
his  father,  the  ravens  of  the  valley 
pluck  it  out,  and  the  young  ravens 
eat  if  The  sacred  history  teaches  tu 
that  when  Solomon  on  his  throne  saw 
his  mother  approaching  him.  he  rose  to 
meet  her,  and  bowed  himself  unto  her, 
and  caused  a  seat  to  be  set  for  her  on 
his  right  hand.  Let  this  wise  and  grcai 
king  teach  you  to  respect  your  parents. 
Secondly,  You  should  be  grateful  to 
your  parents.  Consider  how  much  yoo 
owe  them.  The  time  has  been,  and  it 
was  not  a  long  lime  past,  when  you  de- 
pended wholly  on  their  kindness,  when 
you  had  no  strength  to  make  a  singf 
effort  for  yourselves,  when  you  cou! 
neither  speak,  nor  walk,  and'knew  nt 
the  use  of  any  of  your  powers.  H^ 
not  a  parentis  arm  supported  you,  y( 
must  have  fallen  to  the  earth  and 
ished.  Observe  with  attention  the 
fants  which  you  so  often  see»  and 
sider  that  a  little  while  ago  you  were 
feeble  as  they  arc ;  you  were  only 
burden  and  a  care,  and  you  had  nothi: 
with  which  you  could  repay  your 
ents'  affection.  But  did  tney  forsake 
you  ?  How  many  sleepless  nights  have 
they  been  disturbed  by  your  cries ' 
When  you  were  sick,  how  tenderly 
they  hang  over  you !  With  what  pl< 
ure  have  they  seen  you  grow  up 
health  to  your  present  state  1  and  what 
do  you  now  possess  which  you  have  not 
received  from  their  hands  ?  God  indeed 
is  your  great  parent,  your  best  friend, 
and  from  him  every  good  gift  descends 
but  God  is  pleased  to  bestow  cvr~ 
thing  upon  you  through  the  kindness 
your  parents.  To  your  parents  you  o^ 
every  comfort ;  you  owe  to  them  the  shel- 
ter you  enjoy  from  the  rain  and  cold,  the 
raiment  which  covers  and  the  food  whi 
nourishes  you.  While  vou  are  seekii 
amusement,  or  are  empfoyed  in  gaii 
knowledge  at  school,  your  parents 
toiling  that  you  may  be  happy,  that  your' 
wants  be  supplied,  that  your  minds  may 
be  improvecf,  that  you  may  grow  up  and 
be  useful  in  the  world.  And  when  you 
consider  how  often  you  have  forfeited 
all  this  kindness,  and  yet  how  ready 
they  have  been  to  forgive  you,  and  to 
continue  their  favors,  ought  you  Dot  to 
look  ujx>n  them  with  the  tcncfcrest  grati- 
tude ?  What  greater  monster  cajn  there 
be  than  an  unthankful  child,  whose  heart 
is  never  warmed  and  melted   by  the 
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parental  solicitude  ; 
[lilting  his  best  friend 
c  conduct^  is  sullen 
viA  passiOQ^e,  and  thinks  that  his  par* 
cnts  have  done  nothing  for  him^  because 
tfaey  vijl  not  do  all  he  desires  ?  My 
fO«i«i»  fnVnJs  jrour  parents'  hearts  have 
icK'  h    for   you   already;    you 

iJbau  from  this   time,   by  your 

tipiejuiioiis  of  gratitude  and  love,  to 
■cqtttte  their  goodness.  Do  you  ask 
low  you  may  best  express  these  feelings 
ol  respect  and  gratitude,  which  have 
becA  enjoined  ?    To  answer,  I  would  ob- 

9CfTC« 

Thirdly,  That  you  must  make  it  your 
study  to  obey  your  parents,  to  do  what 
tbey   command,    ana   do   it   cheerfully, 
Y4>ixr  own  hearts  will  tell  you  that  this 
is  s  most  natural  and  proper  expression 
ol  hofior  and  love.     For  how  often  do 
IPC  ic€  children  opposing  their  wills  to 
the  will   of    their   parents;    refusing  to 
comply  with  absolute  commands  ;  grow- 
ing more  obstinate,  the  more  they  are 
~-~uired  to  do  what  they  dislike  ;  and 
at  iast  sullenly  and  unwillingly  obeying, 
haciase  they  can  no  longer  refuse  with- 
out cacpofiing  themselves  to  punishment. 
Dmsidtr.   my  young  friends,    that   by 
focb  conduct  you  very  much  displease 
God.  wiio  has  given  you  parents    that 
Ifcejr  Bay  control    your    passions   and 
imii^*ou  up  in  the  way  you  should  go. 
Ctesider  how  much  better  they  can  de- 
cide for  you  than  you  can  for  yourselves. 
Yoo  know   but   little  of  the   world   in 
wfaidi  vcHi  li%'e.     You  hastily  catch  at 
^^M0r  tntng  which  promises  you  pleas- 
^^^Hf  aod   unless    the    authority    of    a 
^^piwt  should  restrain  you.  you  would 
^HiQCi  rush  into  ruin,  without  a  thought 
^C-lv  m  fear*     Id   pursuing  your  own  tn- 
dbmions.   your  health    would    be   de- 
ilSUjreil.  your  minds  would   run  waste, 
|«Mi  wtmid  gn>w  up  slothful,  selfish,  a 
trouble  to  others,  and  burdensome    to 
yanneives*     Submit,  then,  cheerfully  to 
^Ciltr  parents.      Have   you    not  experi- 
•aced   tlictr  goodness    long  enough  to 
lliat  thev  wish  to  make  you  happy, 
when  their    commands   are  most 
?      ProvCt    then,    your   sense   of 
goodness  by  doing  cheerfully  what 
dieir  require.     When  they  oppose  your 
twiettt  ^  oot  think  that  you  have  more 
tlMtwIedge  than   they.     Do  not  receive 
dudr  oommands  with  a  sour»  angry,  sul- 
lai  lf»ok,  which  says  louder  than  words, 


that  you  obey  only  because  you  dare 
not  rebel.  If  they  deny  your  requests, 
do  not  persist  in  urging  them,  but  con- 
sider how  many  requests  they  have  al* 
ready  granted  you.  Consider  that  you 
have  no  claim  upon  them,  and  that  it 
will  be  base  and  ungrateful  for  you, 
after  all  their  tenderness,  to  murmur 
and  complain.  Do  not  expect  that  your 
parents  are  to  give  up  every  thing  to 
your  wishes  ;  but  study  to  give  up  every 
thing  to  theirs.  Do  riot  wait  for  them 
to  threaten  ;  but,  when  a  look  tells  you 
what  they  want,  fly  to  perform  it*  This 
is  the  way  in  which  you  can  best  reward 
them  for  all  their  pains  and  labors.  Jn 
this  way  you  will  make  their  houses 
pleasant  and  cheerful.  But  if  you  arc 
disobedient,  perverse,  and  stubborn^  you 
will  be  uneasy  yourselves,  and  will  make 
all  around  you  unhappy.  You  will  make 
home  a  place  of  contention,  noise,  and 
anger ;  and  your  best  friends  will  have 
reason  to  wish  that  you  had  never  been 
born.  A  disobedient  child  almost  always 
grows  up  ill-natured  and  disobliging  to  all 
with  whom  he  is  connected.  None  love 
him,  and  he  has  no  heart  to  love  any  but 
himself.  If  you  would  be  amiable  in 
your  temper  and  manner,  and  desire  to 
be  beloved,  let  me  advise  you  to  begin 
life  with  giving  up  your  wills  to  your 
parents. 

Fourthly,  You  must  further  express 
your  respect,  affection,  and  gratitude, 
by  doing  all  in  your  power  to  assist  and 
oblige  your  parents.  Children  can  very 
soon  make  some  return  for  the  kindness 
they  receive.  Every  day  you  can  render 
your  parents  some  little  service,  and 
often  save  them  many  cares,  and  some- 
times  not  a  little  expense.  There  have 
been  children  who  in  early  life  have 
been  great  supports  to  their  sick,  poor, 
and  helpless  parents.  This  is  the  most 
honorable  way  in  which  you  can  be  em- 
ployed. You  must  never  think  too 
highly  of  yourselves  to  be  unwilling  to 
do  any  thmg  for  those  who  have  oone 
so  much  for  you.  You  should  never 
let  your  amusements  take  such  a  hold 
of  your  minds  as  to  make  you  slothful, 
backw.irti  and  unwilling  when  you  are 
called  to  ser\^e  your  parents.  Some 
children  seem  to  think  thai  they  have 
nothing  to  seek  but  their  own  pleasure. 
They  will  run  from  every  task  which  is 
imposed  on  them ;  and  leave  their  par- 
ents to  want  many  comlorls  T^V\itT  V\vaxv 
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expose  themselves  to  a  little  trouble. 
But  consider,  had  they  loved  yotx  no  bet- 
ter than  you  loved  them,  how  wretched 
v/ould  have  been  your  state  !  There 
are  some  children  who  not  only  refuse 
to  exert  themselves  for  their  parents, 
but  add  very  much  to  their  cares,  give 
them  unnecessary  trouble,  and,  by  care- 
lessness, by  wasting,  by  extravagance, 
help  to  keep  them  rn  poverty  and 
toil  Such  children,  as  they  grow  up, 
instead  of  seeking  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, generally  grow  more  and  more 
burdensome  to  their  friends,  and  lead 
useless,  sluggish,  and  often  profligate 
lives.  My  young  friends,  you  should 
be  ashamed,  after  having  given  your 
parents  so  much  pain,  to  multiply  their 
cares  and  labors  unnecessarily.  You 
should  learn  very  early  to  be  active  in 
pleasing  them,  and  active  in  doing  what 
you  can  for  yourselves.  Do  not  waste 
all  yotir  spirit  upon  play,  but  learn  to 
.be  useful.  Perhaps  the  time  is  coming 
when  your  parents  will  need  as  much 
attention  from  you  as  you  have  received 
from  them  ;  and  you  should  endeavor 
to  form  such  indusdious,  obliging  habits, 
that  you  may  render  their  last  years  as 
happy  as  they  have  rendered  the  first 
years  of  your  existence. 

Fifthly,  You  should  express  your  re- 
spect for  your  parents,  and  your  sense 
of  their  kindness  and  superior  wisdom, 
by  placing  unreserved  confidence  in 
them.  This  is  a  very  important  part  of 
your  duty.  Children  should  learn  to 
be  honest,  sincere,  and  open-hearted  to 
their  parents.  An  artful,  hypocritical 
child  is  one  of  the  most  unpromising 
characters  in  the  world.  You  should 
have  no  secrets  which  you  are  unwilling 
to  disclose  to  your  parents.  If  you 
have  done  wrong,  you  should  openly 
confess  it.  and  ask  that  forgiveness 
which  a  parent's  heart  is  ready  to  be- 
stow. If  you  wish  to  undertake  any 
thing,  ask  their  consent.  Never  begin 
any  thing  in  the  hope  that  you  can  con- 
ceal  your  design.  If  you  once  strive  to 
impose  on  your  parents,  you  will  be  led 
on,  from  one  step  to  another,  to  invent 
falsehoods,  to  practise  artifice,  till  you 
will  become  contemptible  and  hateful. 
You  will  soon  be  detected,  and  then 
none  will  trust  you.  Sincerity'  in  a  child 
will  make  up  for  many  faults.  Of  chil  - 
drcn,  he  is  the  worst  who  vatches  the 
tycB  of  his  parents^  pretends  to  obey  as 


long  as  they  see   him,  but  as  soon  ati 
they  have  turned  away  does  what  they  ] 
have  forbidden.     Whatever  else  you  do, 
never  deceive.     Let  your  partDts';dways 
learn  your  faults  from  your  own  lips; 
and  be  assured  they  will  never  love  5*00^1 
the    less   for  your   openness  ajid  sin^^l 
cerity. 

Lastly,  You  must  prove  3rour  respect 
and  gratitude  to  your  parents  bj*  altendj" 
ing  seriously  to   their  instructions  and 
admonitions,  and  by  improving  I  he  ad*^ 
vantages  they  afford  you  for  bccominf 
wise,  useful,  good,  and  happy  for  eve3 
I  hope,  my  young  friends,  that  you  hav 
parents  who  take  care  not  only  of  you 
bodies  but  your  souls  •,  who  instruct  yofl 
in  your  duty,  who  talk  to  you  of  yo 
God   and   Saviour,    who  teach    you   to 
pray  and   to   read  the  Scriptures,  and  , 
who  strive  to  give  you  such  knowlede^i 
and  bring  you  up  in  such  habits  as  wdli 
lead  you  to  usefulness  on  earth  and  la*^ 
happiness  in  hca\'en.     If  you  have  not«'i 
1  can  only  pity  you :    I  !iavc  little  hope 
that  I  can  do  you  good  by  \^  hat  1  have 
here  said.     But  if  your  parents  arc  faith«j 
ful  in  instructing  and  guiding  you,  you 
must  prove  your  gratitude  to  them  and 
to  (]od,    by'  listening  respectfully  and 
attentively  to  what  they  say ;  by  shun- 
ning the  temptations  of  which  they  warn 
you,  and  by  walking  in  the  paths 
mark  out  before  you.     You  must 
to   answer  their   hopes  and  wishe 
^  improving  in  knowledge  ;  by  beir 
dusiriousat  school :  by  living  peac 
with  your  companions  ;  by  avoiding 
profane  and  wicked  language  ;  bv  f^^ 
ing  bad  company;  by  treating  all  per- 
sons with  respect ;  by  being  kind  and 
generous  and  honest,  and  by  loving  and 
serving  your  Father  in  heaven.     This  is 
the  happiest  and  most  delightful  way  of  J 
repaying  the  kindness  of  your  parent 
Let  them  see  you  growing  up  with  ami*-^ 
able  tempers   and    industrious   habits; 
let  them  see  you  delighting  to  do  [ 
and    fearing  to  offend  God:    and  theyl 
will  think  you  have  never  been  a  bur- 
den.    Their  fears  and  anxieties  about 
you  will  give   place   to  brighter  views. 
'They  wnll  hope  to  see  ^ou  prosperous, 
respected,  and  beloved  in   the  preseiit 
world.     But  if   in   this  they  are  to  be 
disappointed,  if  they  are   soon   to   sec. 
you   stretched  on   the  bed  of  sicknes 
and  death,  they  will  still  smile  amid 
their  tears,  and  be  comforted  bv 
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you    are   the  children   of 
you  arc  going  to  ix  Father 
I  better  than  Lhey.     If»  on 
tbe  you   slight    ana   despise 

ihcir  .,._..,.  .ions,  and  suHer  your  youth 
to  rufl  wa^te,  you  wiM  do  much  to  em- 
billtf  tbcir  happiness  and  shorten  their 
difs.  Many  parents  have  gone  to  the 
^sve  broken-hearted  by  the  ingrati- 
tode^  pcrverseness,  impiety^  and  ncen- 
tiDOifliess  of  their  children.  My  young 
firiends,  listen  seriously  to  parental  ad- 
fliofittiofi.  Beware,  lest  you  pierce  with 
iqgidsk  that  breast  on  which  you  have 
m  oton  leaned.  Beware,  lest  by  early 
contmipt  of  instruction  you  bring  your- 
ydr^  to  shame  and  misery  in  this 
iwl4  and  draw  on  your  heads  still  heav- 
ier ram  in  the  worla  beyond  the  grave. 


Children,  I  have  now  set  before  you 
your  duties.  Let  me  once  more  be- 
seech you  to  honor  your  father  and 
mother.  Ever  cling  to  them  with  confi- 
dence and  love.  Be  to  them  an  honor, 
an  ornament,  a  solace,  and  a  support. 
Be  more  than  they  expect,  and  n  pos- 
sible be  all  that  they  desire.  To  you 
they  are  now  looking  with  an  affection 
which  trembles  for  your  safety.  So  live 
that  their  eyes  nuiy  ever  fix  on  vou  with 
beams  of  hope  and  joy.  So  five  that 
the  recollection  of  you  may  soothe  their 
last  hours.  May  you  now  walk  by 
their  side  in  the  steps  of  the  holy  Sav- 
iour, and  through  his  grace  may  you 
meet  again  in  a  better  and  happier 
world  I    Amen, 
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The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 

Testaments  agree  in  enjoining  prayer 

Let  DO  man  call  himself  a  Christian  who 

\  without  giving  a  part  of  life  to  this 

duly.     We  are  not  taught  how  often  we 

pray;  but  our  Lord,  in  teaching 

to  say,  ^*  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
l^'*   implies   that  we    should    pray 

^.     He  has  even  said  to  us,  "pray 

ays"  — an  injunction  to  be  explained, 
ittieecl,  with  that  latitude  whick  many 
ol  his  precepts  require,  but  which  is 
•ai  to  D^  satisfied,  we  think,  without 
nq^ilJar  aod  habitual  devotion.  As  to 
tlie  particular  hours  to  be  given  to  this 
linty,  every  Christian  may  cnoose  them 
Cor  wmsell  Our  religion  is  too  liberal 
and  spiritual  to  bind  us  to  any  place  or 
my  bottr  ol  prayer.  But  there  are  parts 
of  the  dM,y  particularly  favorable  to  this 
daty.  and  which,  if  possible,  should  be 
i«deeoied  for  it  On  these  we  shall 
o&r  m  few  reflections. 

T2i«  first  of  these  periods  is  the  morn- 
lag^  which  even  nature  seems  to  have 
pOMI«d  out  to  men  of  different  religions 
» 91  fit  tiniie  for  offerings  to  the  Divinity. 
la  tbe  morning  our  minds  are  not  so 
L  shaken  by  worldly  cares  and  pleas- 

\  jis  tit  other  parts  of  the  day.  Re- 
ttretsient  ztA  sleep  have  helped  to  allay 
titt  vlo2eiice  of  our  feelings,  to  calm  the 


feverish  excitement  so  often  produced 
by  intercourse  with  men.  The  hour  is 
a  still  one.  The  hurry  and  tumults  of 
life  are  not  begun,  and  we  naturally 
share  in  the  tranquillity  around  us. 
Having  for  so  many  hours  lost  our 
hold  on  the  world,  we  can  banish  it 
more  easily  from  the  mind,  and  wor- 
ship with  less  divided  attention.  This, 
then,  is  a  favorable  time  for  approaching 
the  invisible  Author  of  our  being,  for 
strengthening  the  intimacy  of  our  minds 
with  him,  for  thinking  upon  a  future  life, 
and  for  seeking  those  spiritual  aids  which 
we  need  in  the  labors  and  temptations  of 
every  day. 

In  the  morning  there  is  much  to 
feed  the  spirit  of  devotion.  It  offers 
an  abundance  of  thoughts  friendly  to 
pious  feeling.  When  we  look  on  crea- 
tion, what  a  happy  and  touching  change 
do  we  witness  I  A  few  hours  past,  the 
earth  was  wrapped  in  gloom  ancf  silence. 
There  seemecl  **a  pause  in  nature.'* 
But  now  a  new  flood  of  light  has  broken 
forth,  and  creation  rises  before  us  in 
fresher  and  brighter  hues,  and  seems 
to  rejoice  as  if  it  had  just  received  birth 
from  its  Author.  The  sun  never  sheds 
more  cheerful  beams,  and  never  pro- 
claims more  loudly  God's  glory  and 
goodness,  than  wheii  ht  TetMintft  ^Ss«t 
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the  coldness  and  dampness  of  night, 
and  awakens  man  and  inferior  animals 
lo  the  various  purposes  of  their  being. 
A  spirit  of  joy  seems  breathed  over  the 
earth  and  through  the  sky.  It  requires 
little  effort  of  imagination  to  read  de- 
light in  the  kindled  clouds,  or  in  the 
fields  bright  with  dew.  This  is  the 
time  when  we  can  best  feel  and  bless 
the  Power  which  said,  **  let  there  be 
light ; "  which  *'  set  a  tabernacle  for  the 
sun  in  the  heaven.%"  and  made  him  the 
dispenser  of  fruitfulncss  and  enjoyment 
through  all  regions. 

If  we  next  look  at  ourselves,  what 
materials  does  the  morning  furnish  for 
devout  thought  \     At  the  close  of  the 

{>ast  day,  we  were  exhausted  by  our 
abors,  and  unable  to  move  without 
wearisome  effort.  Our  minds  were 
sluggish,  and  could  not  be  held  to  the 
most  interesting  objects.  From  this 
state  of  exhaustion,  we  sunk  gradually 
into  entire  insensibility.  Our  limbs 
became  motionless;  our  senses  were 
shut  as  in  death.  Our  thoughts  were 
suspended,  or  only  wandered  confusedly 
and  without  aim.  Our  friends,  and  the 
universe,  and  God  himself  were  forgot- 
ten. And  what  a  change  does  the  morn* 
ing  bring  with  it !  On  waking,  we  find 
that  sleep,  the  image  of  (Rath,  has 
silently  infused  into  us  a  new  life. 
The  weary  limbs  are  braced  again. 
The  dim  eye  has  become  bright  and 
piercing.  The  mind  is  returned  from 
the  region  of  forge tfuln ess  to  its  old 
possessions.  Friends  are  met  again 
with  a  new  interest.  We  are  again 
capable  of  devout  sentiment^  virtuous 
effort,  and  Christian  hope.  With  what 
subjects  of  gratitude,  then,  does  the 
morning  furnish  us  !  We  can  hardly 
recall  the  state  of  insensibility  from 
which  we  have  just  emerged  without  a 
consciousness  of  our  de pendency  or 
think  of  the  renovation  of  our  powers 
and  intellectual  being  without  feeling  our 
obligation  to  God.  There  is  something? 
very  touching  in  the  consideration,  il 
we  will  fix  our  minds  upon  it,  th^tt  God 
thought  of  us  when  we  could  not  think  \ 
that  ne  watched  over  us  when  we  had 
no  power  to  avert  peril  from  ourselves  ; 
that  he  continued  our  vital  motions,  and 
in  due  time  broke  the  chains  of  sleep» 
and  set  our  imprisoned  faculties  free. 
How  fit  is  it,  at  this  hour,  to  raise  to 
God  the  eyes  which  he  has  opened,  and 


the  arm  which  he  has  strengthened  ; 
acknowledge  his  providence ;  and  !o 
consecrate  to  him  the  powers  which  he 
has  renewed  !  How  fit  that  he  shouW 
be  the  first  object  of  the  thoughts  and 
affections  which  he  has  restored  I  How 
fit  to  employ  in  his  praise  the  tongue 
which  he  has  loosed,  and  the  hrcar" 
which  he  has  spared. 

But  the  morning  is  a  fit  time  for  de- 
votion, not  only  from  its  relation  lo  the 
past  night,  but  considered  as  the  ii 
troduction  of  a  new  day*  To  a  thinkii 
mind,  how  natural  at  this  hour  are  su< 
reflections  as  the  following :  —  1  am  m 
to  enter  on  a  new  period  of  my  life. 
start  afresh  in  my  course.  I  am  to 
turn  to  that  world  where  I  have  ofl 
gone  astray ;  to  receive  impressf 
which  may  never  be  effaced  ;  to 
form  actions  which  will  never  be  h 
gotten  ;  to  strengthen  a  character  whi( 
will  fit  me  for  heaven  or  helj.  I  am  thl 
day  to  meet  temptations  which  have  ofti 
suodued  me  ;  I  am  to  be  intrusted 
with  opportunities  of  usefulness  wlii 
I  have  often  neglected.  I  am  to  i 
fluence  the  minds  of  others,  to  help  i 
moulding  their  characters,  and  in  d 
ciding  the  happiness  of  their  presei 
and  future  life.  How  uncertain  is  tf 
day  t  What  unseen  dangers  arc  bef<  ^ 
me  I  W^hat  unexpected  changes  ma? 
await  me !  It  may  be  my  last  day  !  it 
will  certainly  bring  me  nearer  to  death 
and  judgment  !  Now,  when  entering  on 
a  period  of  life  so  important  yet  so  un- 
certain, how  fit  and  natural  is'  it,  before 
we  take  the  first  step,  to  seek  the  bvor 
of  that  Being  on  whom  the  lot  of  every 
day  depends,  to  commit  all  our  interests 
to  his  almighty  and  wise  providence,  to 
seek  hts  blessing  on  our  labors  and  hSs 
succor  in  temptation,  and  to  consecrate 
to  his  service  the  day  which  he  raises 
upon  us !  This  morning  devotion  not 
only  agrees  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
heart,  but  tends  to  make  the  day  Ka{>p>% 
useful,  and  virtuous.  Having  cast  our- 
selves on  the  mercy  and  protection  of 
the  Almighty,  we  shall  go  forth  with 
new  confidence  to  the  labors  and  duties 
which  he  imposes.  Our  early  ptajer 
will  help  to  shed  an  odor  of  piety  through 
the  whole  life.  God,  having  first  occtt* 
pied,  will  more  easily  recur  to  our  mind. 
Our  first  step  will  be  in  the  right  path, 
and  we  may  hope  a  happy  issue. 

So  fit  and  useful  is  morning  devotiocu 
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iovg^t  not  to  be  omitted  without  neces- 
iky*  If  our  circurastinces  will  allow 
the  privilege*  it  is  a  bad  sign  when  no 
mft  oi  the  morning  is  spent  in  prayer. 
If  God  6nd  no  place  in  our  minds  at 
that  early  and  peaceful  hour.  He  will 
Idldty  recur  to  us  in  the  tumults  of  life. 
\i  tbe  benefits  of  the  morning  do  not 
soCteti  t£s,  we  can  hardly  ex)>cct  die 
beut  to  inch  with  eratitud'e  through  the 
dii;  Jl  the  world  uien  nisli  in  and  take 
pOmessioQ  of  us,  when  we  are  at  some 
obUttce  and  have  had  a  respite  from  its 
cu^tt,  haw  can  we  hope  to  shake  it  off 
wliea  we  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  it, 
piessed  and  agitated  bv  it  on  every 
aide?  Let  a  part  of  tne  morning,  if 
inaBSblt,  be  set  apart  to  devotion  ;  and 
IP  this  end  we  should  fix  the  hour  of 
rWi^.  so  that  we  may  have  an  early 
loor  at  our  own  disposal.  Our  piety  is 
malicious  if  we  can  renounce,  as  too 
wanj  do^  the  pleasures  and  benefits  of 
t»t\j  prayer,  rather  than  forego  the 
tmmAesA  indulgence  of  unnecessary 
sleep.  What !  we  can  rise  early  enougn 
lor  business  We  can  even  anticipate 
liie  davm,  if  a  favorite  pleasure  or  an 
neoaunon  gain  requires  the  effort.  Dut 
•e  canoot  rise  that  we  may  bless  our 
ptal  Benefactor,  that  we  may  arm  our- 
adves  for  the  severe  conflicts  to  which 
our  principles  are  to  be  exposed !  We 
are  willing  to  rush  into  the  world,  with- 
•it  thanks  offered,  or  a  blessing  sought ! 
Twm  a  day  thus  begun,  what  ought  we 
In  expect  but  thoughtlessness  and  guilt? 

Let  05  now  consider  another  part  of 
ilie  day  which  is  favorable  to  the  duty 
of  prayer,  —  we  mean  the  evening.  This 
like  the  morning,  is  calm  and 
Our  labors  are  ended.  The 
of  life  has  gone  by.  The  dis- 
OSC^Jlg  glare  of  the  day  has  vanished. 
Tfce  darkness  which  surrounds  us  favors 
serioosness,  composure,  and  solemnity. 
At  td^l  the  earth  fades  from  our  sight, 
lad  QOthioe  of  creation  is  left  us  but 
the  ttarry  heavens,  so  vast,  so  magnifi- 
cem,  9o  serene,  as  if  to  guide  up  our 
tkx^ts  above  all  earthly  things  to 
God  and  tmmortanty. 

This  period  should  in  part  be  given 
10  prajrer,  as  it  furnishes  a  variety  of 
demlonal  topics  and  excitements.  The 
cfcsiag  IS  tne  close  of  an  important 
#fiaiOii  ol  time,  and  is  therefore  a  fit 
aad  nuiifal  season  for  stopping  and 
looldi^  back  on  the  day.     And  can  we 


ever  look  back  on  a  dav  which  bears  no 
witness  to  God^  and  fays  no  claim  to 
our  gratitude  ?  Who  is  it  that  strength- 
ens us  for  daily  labor,  gives  us  daily 
bread,  continues  our  frtends  and  common 
pleasures,  and  grants  us  the  privilege 
of  retiring,  after  the  cares  of  the  day,  to 
a  quiet  and  l>eloved  home  ?  The  review 
of  the  dav  will  often  suggest  not  only 
these  orainary  benefits,  but  peculiar 
proofs  of  God's  goodness,  unlooked-for 
successes,  singular  concurrences  of  fa- 
vorable events,  signal  blessings  sent  to 
our  friends,  or  new  and  powerful  aids 
to  our  own  virtue,  which  call  for  peculiar 
thankfulness.  And  shall  all  these  bene- 
fits pass  away  unnoticed  ?  Shall  we 
retire  to  repose  as  insensible  as  the 
wearied  brute  ?  How  tit  and  natural  is 
it  to  close  with  pious  acknowled^ent 
the  day  which  has  been  filled  witti  Di- 
vine  beneftcence  ! 

But  the  evening  is  the  time  to  review, 
not  only  our  blessings,  but  our  actions. 
A  reflecting  mind  wul  naturally  remem- 
ber at  this  hour  that  another  day  is 
gone,  and  gone  to  testify  of  us  to  our 
Judge.  How  natural  and  useful  to  in- 
quire what  report  it  has  carried  to  heaven. 
Perhaps  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  look- 
ing back  on  a  day  which,  in  its  general 
tenor;  has  been  innocent  and  pure,  which, 
having  be^un  with  Gods  praise,  has  been 
spent  as  in  his  presence  ;  which  has 
proved  the  reality  of  our  principles  in 
temptation ;  and  shall  such  a  day  end 
without  gratefully  acknowledging  him 
in  who^e  strength  we  have  been  strong, 
and  to  whom  we  owe  the  powers  and 
opportunities  of  Christian  improvement  ? 
But  no  day  will  present  to  us  recollec- 
tions of  puritv  unmixed  with  sin.  Con- 
science, if  suffered  to  inspect  faithfully 
and  speak  plainly,  will  recount  irregular 
desires  and  defective  motives,  talents 
wasted  and  lime  misspent ;  and  shall 
we  let  the  day  pass  from  us  without 
penitently  confessing  our  offences  to 
him  who  has  witnessed  them,  and  who 
has  promised  pardon  to  true  repentance  ? 
Shall  we  retire  to  rest  with  a  !>urden  of 
unlamentedandunforgiveng^uilt  upon  our 
consciences  ?  Shall  we  leave  these  stains 
to  spread  over  and  sink  into  the  soul  ? 
A  religious  recollection  of  our  lives  is 
one  of  the  chief  instruments  of  piety. 
If  possible,  no  day  should  end  without 
it  If  we  take  no  account  of  our  sins 
on  the  day  on  which  ttvey  ate  commwx*^^ 
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can  we  hope  that  they  will  recur  to  us 
at  a  more  distant  period,  that  wc  shall 
watch  against  them  to-morrow,  or  that 
we  shall  gain  the  strength  to  resist  them, 
which  we  will  not  implore  ? 

One  observation  more,  and  we  have 
done.  The  evening^  is  a  fit  time  for 
prayer,  not  only  as  it  ends  the  day,  but 
as  it  immediately  precedes  the  period  of 
repose.  The  hours  of  activity  having 
passed,  we  are  soon  to  sink  into  insensi- 
bility and  sleep.  How  fit  that  we  resign 
ourselves  to  the  care  of  that  Being  who 


never  sleeps,  to  whom  the  darkness  m^ 
as  the  light,  and  whose  providence  it 
our  only  safety !  How  fit  to  entreit 
him,  that  He  would  keep  tis  to  another 
day ;  or,  if  our  bed  should  pro\*c  our 
grave,  that  He  would  give  us  a  pan  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  just,  and  awake 
us  to  a  purer  and  immortal  life.  The 
most  important  periods  of  prayer  Uave 
now  been  pointea  out.  I^tourpa 
like  the  ancient  sacrifices,  ascendl 
ing  and  evening.  Let  our  days 
and  end  with  God* 


^REMARKS   ON  THE   CHARACTER  AND  WRITINGS 

JOHN    MILTON. 


I**  A  TreatiM  on  CttrifttiAn  Doctrio*,  compiled  from  the 
Holy  Scnp^ure^  jilunc  '  By  Jolvn  Milttin*  Trail*- 
latca  from    ibe  onidnal   by  Llurlcs  R.    Sumner, 


M.A.^,  Libf^riiat]  mnd  HistoriogRipher  to  HU  M»j- 
estji  and  pTcbendary  of  Canterbury.  From  ih« 
London  Edilion.     Ikalon,  1S35,    %  vol».  8vo  J 

The  discovery  of  a  work  of  Milton, 
unknown  to  his  own  times,  is  an  impor- 
tant event  in  hlerary  history.  The  con- 
sideration that  we  of  this  age  are  the 
first  readers  of  this  Treatise  naturally 
heightens  our  interest  in  it ;  for  we  seem 
in  this  way  to  be  brought  nearer  to  the 
author,  and  to  sustain  the  same  relation 
which  his  contemporaries  bore  to  his 
writings.  The  work  opens  with  a  salu- 
tation, which,  from  any  other  man,  might 
be  chargeable  with  inflation  ;  but  which 
we  feel  to  be  the  natural  and  appropriate 
expression  of  the  spirit  of  Milton.  En- 
dowed with  gifts  of  the  soul  which  have 
been  imparted  to  few  of  our  race,  and 
conscious  of  having^  consecrated  them 
throug-h  life  to  God  and  mankind,  he  rose 
without  effort  or  affectation  to  the  style 
of  an  Apostle:  —  **John  Mu.tox,  to 
ALL  THE  Churches  of  Christ,  anu 

TO  ALL  WHO  PROFESS  THE  CHRIS- 
TIAN Faith  throughout  the  worlo^ 

PEACE,  AND  THE  RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
TRUTH,    AKD    ETERNAL    SALVATION    IN 

God  THE  Father,  and  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  Our  ears  are  the  first 
to  hear  this  benediction,  and  it  seems 
not  so  much  to  be  borne  to  us  from  a 
distant  age.  as  to  come  immediately 
from  the  sainted  spirit  by  which  it  was 
ijidjted. 


[  that 

»nit^ 
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Without  meaning  to  disparage  the 
"Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine/'  we 
may  say  that  it  owes  very  much  of  the 
attention  which  it  has  excited  to  the  tame 
of  its  author.  We  value  it  chiefly  as 
showing  us  the  mind  of  Milton  on  that_ 
subject  which,  above  all  others,  press 
upon  men  of  thoue:ht  and  sensibrlir 
We  want  to  know  m  what  conclusio 
such  a  man  rested  after  a  life  of  tx\\ 
sive  and  profound  research,  of  magnan?-'' 
mous  efforts  for  freedom  and  his  country, 
and  of  communion  with  the  most  gifte  ' 
minds  of  his  own  and  former  times, 
book  derives  its  chief  interest  from 
author,  and  accordingly  there  seems  to 
he  a  propriety  in  introducing  our  re- 
marks upon  it  with  some  notice  of  the 
character  of  Milton,  We  are  not  sur 
that  we  could  have  abstained  from  th 
subject,  even  if  we  had  not  been  able  1 
offer  so  good  an  apology  for  attemptin, 
it  The  intellectual  ant!  moral  qualitic 
of  a  gre^it  man  are  attractions  not  easilj 
withstood ;  and  we  can  hardly  scr 
others  or  ourselves  more  than  by 
calling  to  him  the  attention  which 
scattered  among  inferior  topics. 

In  speaking  of  the  intdUctual  %]^'aX\- 
ties  of  Milton,  we  may  begin  with  obsen'- 
ing  that  the  very  splendor  of  his  poetic 
fame  has  tend  eel  to  obscure  or  conceal 
the  extent  of  his  mind,  and  the  variety 
of  its  energies  and  attainments.  To 
many  he  seems  only  a  poet,  when  in 
truth  he  was  a  profound  scholar,  a  man 
of   vast   compass  of  thought,   imbvHKl 
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.4,',..  -itJh  all  ancient  and  modern 
able    lo    master,  to  mould, 
^*'*tH  his  own  intellectuaJ 
a<i  va^rious  acquisitions. 
icd   the  superhcial  doc- 
.  later  day,  that  poetry  flourishes 
J  an  uncultivated  soi!,  and  »hat 
iQi^ration  shapes  its  brightest  visions 
5*  ^  ihr  mists   of   a   superstitious  age  ; 
no    dread  of  accuraulating 
lest    it   shouid  oppress  and 
;^enius.       He  was  conscious 
n  him  which  cuuld  quicken 
^:•,  and  wield  it  with  ease  and 
h   could   give  freshness  to 
♦nd   harmony  to  discordant 
.  hich  could  bind  together,  by 
Eid  mysterious  affinities,  the 
discoveries,  and  rear  fabrics 
1  beauty  from  the  rude  mate- 
oihcr    minds  had  collected, 
that  universah/tv  which  marks 
'  order  of  intelfect.     Though 
I  almost  from  infancy  to  drink 
4  ihc  tount;ims  of  classical  literature, 
^*  hv\   nothing    of    the   pedantry   and 
less   which   drscfain  all  other 
His   healthy  mind  delighted 
on  whatever  soil  or  in  what- 
ic  it  burst  forth  and  po'ured  out 
Bess,     He  understood  too  well  the 
rifkts  and  dignity  and  pride  of  creative 
taa^odUioD    to  lay   on   it   tJic    laws  of 
liieGl^tek  or  Roman  school.    Parnassus 
toi  not  to  him  the  only  holy  ground  of 
OntttSi.     He  felt  that  poetry  was  as  a 
BHifgfaAl  presence.    Great  minds  were 
a*ryiil»eTe    his    kindred.     He   felt  the 
cncliasitmcnt  of  oriental  fiction,  surren- 
ikfted  htnascif  to  the  strange  creations  of 
••Araby  the  Blest,"  and  delighted  still 
More  la  the  romantic  spirit  of  chivalry, 
wiA  in  the  tales  of  wonder  in  which  it 
«i*  cmliodied     Accordingly  his  poetry 
menitiid*  tt?^  of  the  ocean,  which   adds 
ti  i^  andlcssness  contributions 

ft9m  s  under  heaven.    Nor  was 

it  Qti\^  -i'.  tne  department  of  imagina- 
Mi  thai  his  acquisitions  were  vast.  He 
mpdled  over  the  whole  iield  of  knowl- 
edge, as  far  as  it  had  then  been  ex- 
plored. His  various  philological  atuin- 
oitiils  were  used  to  put  him  in  possession 
of  tbe  wisdom  stored  in  all  countries 
wiiert  the  intellect  had  been  cultivated 
ne  natural  philosophy,  metaphvslcs, 
abici,  history,  theology,  and  political 
— '^Tce,  ol  his  own  and  former  times, 
;  familUr  to  Mm,     Never  was  there 


a  more  uncon fined  mind  ;  and  we  would 
cite  Milton  as  a  practical  example  of  the 
benefits  of  that  universal  culture  of  in- 
tellect which  forms  one  distinction  of 
our  times,  but  which  some  dread  as  un* 
friendly  to  original  thought.  Let  such 
remember  that  mind  is  in  its  own  nature 
diffusive.  Its  object  is  the  universe, 
which  is  strictly  one,  or  bound  together 
by  infinite  connections  and  correspond* 
cnces  *,  and  accordingly  its  natural  prog- 
ress is  from  one  to  another  field  of 
thought ;  and  wherever  original  power, 
creative  genius,  exists,  the  mind,  far 
from  being  distracted  or  oppressed  by 
the  variety  of  its  acquisitions,  will  sec 
more  and  more  common  bearings  and 
hidden  and  beautiful  analogies  in  all  the 
objects  of  knowledge,  will  see  mutual 
light  shed  from  truth  to  truth,  and  will 
compel,  as  with  a  kingly  power,  what- 
ever it  understands  to  yield  some  trib- 
ute of  proof,  or  illustration,  or  splendor, 
to  whatever  topic  it  would  unfold. 

Milton's  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his 
poetry,  and  to  this  we  naturally  give 
our  first  attention.  By  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  speak  of  poetry  as  light 
reading,  Milton  s  eminence  in  this 
sphere  may  be  considered  only  as  giv- 
ing him  a  high  rank  among  the  con- 
tributors to  public  amusement.  Not  so 
thought  Milton.  Of  all  (iod^s  gifts  of 
intellect,  he  esteemed  poetical  genius 
the  most  transcendent  He  esteemed  it 
in  himself  as  a  kind  of  inspiration,  and 
wrote  his  great  works  with  something 
of  the  conscious  dignity  of  a  prophet 
We  agree  with  Milton  in  his  estimate 
of  poetry.  It  seems  to  us  the  divinest 
of  all  arts  ;  for  it  is  the  breathing  or 
expression  of  that  principle  or  sentiment 
which  is  deepest  and  sublimest  in  hu- 
man nature,  —  we  mean,  of  that  thirst 
or  aspiration  to  which  no  mind  is  wholly 
a  stranger,  for  something  purer  and 
lovelier,  something  more  powerful,  lofty, 
and  thrilling,  than  ordinary  and  real  life 
affords.  No  doctrine  is  more  common 
among  Christians  than  that  of  man's 
immortality  ;  but  it  is  not  so  generally 
understood  that  the  germs  oi*  princi- 
ples of  his  whole  future  being  are  n&w 
wrapped  up  in  his  soul,  as  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  future  plant  in  the  seed. 
As  a  necessary  result  of  this  constitu- 
tion, the  soul,  possessed  and  moved  by 
these  mighty  though  infant  energies,  is 
perpetually  stretching  beyond  ^\wkX  \3i 
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present  and  visible,  struggling  against 
tlie  bounds  of  its  earl  lily  prison -liouse, 
and  seeking  relief  and  joy  in  imaginings 
of  unseen  and  ideal  being.  This  view 
of  our  nature,  winch  has  never  been 
fully  developed,  and  which  goes  farther 
towards  explaining  the  conlradictions  of 
human  life  than  all  others,  carries  us 
to  the  very  foundation  and  sources  of 
poetry.  He  who  cannot  interpret  by 
his  own  consciousness  what  we  now 
have  said,  wants  the  true  key  to  works 
of  genius.  He  lias  not  penetrated  those 
secret  recesses  of  the  soul  where  poetry 

[is  born  and  nourished,  and  inhales  im- 
mortal vigor,  and  wings  herself  for  her 
heavenward  flight.  In  an  intellectual 
nature,  framed  for  progress  and  for 
higher  modes  of  being,  there  must  be 
creative   energies,    powers   of    original 

land  ever-growing  thought;  and  poetry 
is  the  form  in  which  these  energies  are 
chiefly  manifested.  It  is  the  glorious 
prerogative  of  this  art,  that  it  "makes 
all  thincs  new  ''  lor  the  gratification  of  a 
divine  instinct.  It  indeed  finds  its  ele- 
ments in  what  it  actually  sees  and  expe- 
riences, in  the  worlds  of  matter  and 
mind ;  but  it  combines  and  blends  these 

[  into  new  forms  and  according  to  new 
affinities  ;  breaks  down,  if  we  may  so 
say,  the  distinctions  and  bounds  of  nat- 
ure ;    imparts    to  material   objects    life, 

'  and  sentiment,  and  emotion,  and  invests 
the  mind  with  the  powers  and  splendors 
of  the  outward  creation  ;  describes  tbe 
surrounding  universe  in  the  colors  which 
the  passions  throw  over  it,  and  depicts 
the  soul  in  those  modes  of  repose  or 
agitation,  of  tenderness  or  sublime  emo- 

I  tion,   which   manifest   its   thirst    for    a 

'  more  powerful  and  joyful  existence. 
To  a  man  of  a  literal  and  prosaic  char- 
acter, the  mind  may  seem  lawless  in 
these  workings  ;  but  it  observes  higher 
laws  than  it  transgresses,  —  the  laws  of 
the  immortal  intellect ;  it  is  trying  and 

\  developing  its  best  faculties  ;  and  in  the 
objects  which  it  describes,  or  in  the 
emotions  which  it  awakens,  anticipates 
those  states  of  progressive  power,  splen- 
dor, beauty,  and  happiness,  for  which  it 
was  created. 

We  accordingly  believe  that  poetry, 
far  from  injuring  society,  is  one  of  the 
great  instruments  of  its  refinement  and 
exaltation.  It  lifts  the  mind  above 
ordinary  life,  gives  it  a  respite  from 
depressing  cares,  and  awakens  the  con- 
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sciousness  of  its  affinity  writh  what  is 
pure  and  noble.  In  its  legitimate  and 
highest  efforts,  it  has  the  same  tendei 
and  aim  with  Christianity :  that  is, 
spiritualize  our  nature.  True, 
has  been  made  the  instrument  oi 
the  pander  of  bad  passions ;  but,  wi 
genius  thus  stoops,  it  dims  it»  fires, 
parts  with  much  of  its  power  ;  and,  e 
when  poetry  is  enslaved  to  licentiau)^n< 
or  misanthropy,  she  cannot  wholly  ' 
get  her  true  vocation.  Strains  of  pi 
feeling,  touches  of  tenderness,  i 
of  innocent  happiness,  sympatliies  wl 
suffering  virtue,  bursts  of  scorn  or 
dignation  at  the  hollovvnessof  thcwoi 
passages  true  to  our  moral  nature,  of 
escape  in  an  immorai  work,  and  shi 
us  how  hard  it  is  for  a  gifted  spirit 
divorce  itself  wholly  from  what  is  gO( 
Poetry  has  a  natural  alliance  ivith 
best  affections-  It  delights  in 
beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  out 
creation  and  of  the  souL  It  indceU 
trays,  wiili  terrible  energy,  the 
of  the  passions  ;  but  they  are 
which  shoiv  a  mighty  nature,  -w 
full  of  power,  which  command  awe, 
excite  a  deep  though  shuddering  sy 
palhy.  Its  great  tendency  and  pur] 
is,  to  carry  the  mind  beyond  and 
the  beaten,  dusty,  weary  walks  of  ordi- 
nary life  :  to  lift  it  into  a  purer  clcmci 
ancf  to  breathe  into  it  more  profoi 
and  generous  emotion.  It  reveals  to 
the  loveliness  of  nature*  brings  back  the 
freshness  of  eaily  feeling,  revives  tbe 
relish  of  simple  pleasures,  keeps  tm- 
ouenched  the  enthusiasm  which  w*armi 
the  spring-time  of  our  being,  re 
youthful  love,  strengthens  our  inii 
In  human  nature  by  vivid  delin^ 
of  its  tenderest  and  loftiest  f<  _ 
spreads  our  sympathies  over  all  €\^%w^ 
of  society,  knits  us  by  new  ties  with 
universal  being,  and,  through  the  boiEbt- 
ness  of  its  prophetic  visions,  helps  £utli 
to  lay  hold  on  the  future  life. 

We  are  aware  that  it  is  objected  to 
poetry  that  it  gives  wrong  views  and 
excites  false  expectations  of  life,  peo- 
ples the  mind  with  shadows  ancl  din* 
sions,  and  builds  up  imagination  on  tllC 
ruins  of  w^isdom.  That  there  is  a  wis- 
dom against  which  poetry  wars — th« 
wisdom  of  the  senses,  which  makes 
physical  comfort  and  gratification  the 
supreme  good,  and  wealth  the  chief  \i^ 
terest  of  hie  —  we  do  not  deny ;  nor  '^ 
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•?  deem  It  the  least  service  which 
pxXTf  renders  to  mankind  that  it  re* 
wna  them  from  llie  thraldom  of  this 
eaxtfaboni  prudence.  But,  passing  over 
Ills  topic,  we  would  observe  that  the 
CDwyilatat  against  p>oetry.  as  abounding 
b  ilosloft  and  deception,  is  in  the  main 
imcmdless.  Tn  many  poems  there  is 
nore  truth  than  tn  man^  histories  and 
pbOosophk  theories.  The  fictions  of 
eemos  are  often  the  vehicles  of  the  sub- 
WK^X  verities  and  its  flashes  often  open 
sew  rrgion^  of  thought,  and  throw  new 
l^jbt  on  the  mysteries  of  our  being.     In 

Tj,  when  the  letter  is  falseho<Kl,  the 

lis  often  profoiindest  wisdom.  And 
thus  dwells  in  the  boldest  fic- 
the  poet,  much  more  may  it  be 

ted  in  his  delineations  of  life  :  for 

cscnt  life,  which  is  the  first  stage 

immortal  mind,  abounds  in  the 

Is  of  poetry,  and  it  is  the  high 

iof  the  bard  to  delect  this  divine 
nc  among  the  grosser  labors  and 
plfiUiures  of  our  earthlv  being.  The 
l^fnsetic  life  is  not  wholly  prosaic,  pre- 
tame,  and  finite.  To  the  gifted 
feie  il  abounls  in  the  poetic.  The 
dbctiOQS.  which  spread  beyond  our- 
ithcft  and  stretch  far  into  futurity  ;  the 
•wld^gs  of  mighty  passions,  which 
teem  to  arm  the  soul  with  an  almost 
•opriiitiTnaQ  energy;  the  innocent  and 
lrit|irr»stble  joy  of  infancy  ;  the  bloom, 
ttd  buoyancy,  and  dazzling  hopes  of 
|Oath ;  the  throbbings  of  the  heart, 
wiien  it  first  wakes  to  love,  and  dreams 
cf  a  Happiness  too  vast  for  eartli ; 
vMiaji.  with  her  beauty,  and  grace,  and 
&iitleness>  and  fulness  of  feeling,  and 
m^riA  of  ailection,  and  blushes  of  pu- 
fkf,  and  the  tones  and  looks  which  only 
a  au]>tl»er*s  heart  C4in  inspire  :  —  these 
j»eaQ  poetical  It  is  not  true  that  the 
poet  pi3nts  a  life  which  does  not  exist. 
lie  «  t5  and  concentrates,  as  it 

•f3T,  nereal  essence,  arrests  and 

caadeiasc^  its  volatile  fragrance*  brings 
Mfether  Its  scattered  beauties,  and  pro- 
logs its  more  rehned  but  evanescent 
|0|«.  And  in  this  he  does  well ;  for  it 
mgood  to  feci  that  life  is  not  wholly 
ttorped  by  cares  for  subsistence  and 
piifiical  gratifications,  but  admits,  in 
IKasares  which  may  be  indefinitely  en- 
tam^  seotiments  and  delights  worthy 
flf  a  higlic]-  being.  This  power  of  poetry 
10  refioc  our  views  of  life  and  happiness, 
ti  more   and   more   needed   as  society 


advances.  It  is  needed  to  withstand 
the  encroachments  of  heartless  and  arti- 
ficial manners,  which  make  civilization 
so  tame  and  uninteresting.  It  is  needed 
to  counteract  the  tendency  of  physical 
science,  which,  being  now  sought,  not, 
as  formerly,  for  intellectual  gratification, 
but  for  multiplying  bodily  comforts,  re- 
quires a  new  development  of  imagina- 
tion, taste,  and  poetry,  to  preserve  men 
from  sinking  into  an  earthly,  material. 
Epicurean  life.  Our  remarks  in  vindi- 
cation of  poetry  have  extended  beyond 
our  original  design.  They  have  had  a 
higher  aim  than  to  assert  the  dignity  of 
Millon  as  a  poet,  and  that  is,  to  endear 
and  recommend  this  divine  art  to  all 
who  reverence  and  would  cultivate  and 
refine  their  nature. 

In  delineating  Milton's  character  as  a 
pOi*i,  we  are  saved  the  necessity  of  look- 
ing far  for  its  distinguishing  attributes. 
His  name  is  almost  identified  with  sub- 
limity. He  is  in  truth  the  sublimest  of 
men.  He  rises,  not  by  effort  or  disci* 
pHnc.  but  by  a  native  tendency  and  a 
godlike  instinct,  to  the  contemplation  of 
objects  of  grandeur  and  aw  fulness.  He 
always  moves  with  a  conscious  energ)-. 
There  is  no  subject  so  vast  or  terrific  as 
to  repel  or  intimidate  him.  The  over- 
powering grandeur  of  a  theme  kindles 
and  attracts  him.  He  enters  on  the 
description  of  the  infernal  regions  with 
a  fearless  tread,  as  if  lie  felt  within  him- 
self a  power  to  erect  the  prison- house 
of  fallen  spirits,  to  encircle  them  with 
flames  and  horrors  worthy  of  their 
crimes,  to  call  forth  from  them  shouts 
which  should  '^  tear  helFs  concave, '^  and 
to  embody  in  their  chief  an  archangel's 
energies  and  a  demon's  pride  and  hate. 
Even  the  stupendous  conception  of 
Satan  seems  never  to  oppress  his  facul- 
ties. This  character  of  power  runs 
through  all  Milton's  works.  His  de- 
scriptions of  nature  show  a  free  and 
bold  hand.  He  has  no  need  of  the 
minute,  graphic  skill  which  we  prize  in 
Cowper  or  Crabbe,  With  a  few  strong 
or  delicate  touches,  he  impresses,  as  it 
were,  his  own  mind  on  the  scenes  which 
he  would  describe,  and  kindles  the  im- 
agination of  the  gifted  reader  to  clothe 
them  with  the  same  radiant  hues  under 
which  they  appeared  to  his  own, 

This  attribute  of  power  is  universally 
felt  to  characterize  Milton.  His  sub- 
hmUy  is  in  every  man^s  mo\il\\.    \^  \^ 
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felt  that  his  poetry  breathes  a  sensibility 
nd  tenderness  hardly  surpassed  by  its 
subJtmity  ?  We  apprehend  that  the 
grandeur  of  Milton's  mind  has  thrown 
some  shade  over  his  milder  beauties  ; 
and  this  it  has  done,  not  only  by  being 
more  striking  and  imposing,  out  by  the 
tendency  of  vast  mental  ener^^y  to  give 
a  certain  calmness  to  the  expression  of 
tenderness  and  deep  feeling.  A  great 
mind  is  the  master  of  its  own  enthu- 
siasm, and  does  not  often  break  out 
into  those  tumults  which  pass  with 
many  for  the  signs  of  profound  emotion. 
Its  sensibility,  though  more  intense  and 
enduring,  is  more  self-possessed  and 
less  perturbed  than  that  of  other  men^ 
and  is  therefore  less  observed  and  felt, 
except  by  those  who  understand,  through 
their  own  consciousness,  the  workings 
and  utterance  of  genuine  feeling.  We 
might  quote  pages  in  illustration  of  the 
qualities  here  ascribed  to  Milron.  Turn 
to  '*Comus,"  one  of  his  earhcst  pro- 
ductions. VVHiat  sensibility  breathes  in 
the  descriptions  of  the  benighted  Lady's 
singings  by  Comus  and  the  Spirit  I 

**  C&mnj.  —  Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's 
mould 
Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment? 
Sure  Mimething  holy  lodges  in  that  breast. 
And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence : 
How  sweetly  did  \\\ey  fluat  upon  the  wings 
Of  siJence»  through  the  en ipty-va tilted  night, 
■At  every  fall  bmuothmg  the  raven  down 
MH  darkness  till  it  smiled  1     1  have  oft  heifd 
J  My  mother  Circe  with  the  Sirens  three, 
J  Amid.st  the  flowcrv-kirtled  Naiades, 
1^ tilling  their  potent  herbs,  and  baleful  drugs, 
I  Who,  as  thev  sunt?,  would  take  the  prisoned  soul 
■And  lap  it  in  Elysium  ;  Sc)'Ila  wept, 
ElAnd  chid  her  barking  waves  Into  attention, 
I  And  fell  Chariixli?)  murmurVl  soft  applause : 
TYct  they  in  pleasing  slumber  lulVd  the  sense, 
lAnd  in  sweet  madness  robb'd  It  <if  itself; 
LBut  such  a  sacred  and  home-felt  delight^ 
IStich  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 
7 1  never  heard  tilt  now.'^  Lints  244-364. 

**  S/^irif.  —  At  last  a  soft  and  solemn-breathing 
sound 

[Rose  like  a  steam  of  rich  distill'd  perfunics, 
[And  stole  upon  the  air»  that  even  Silence 
I  Was  took  ere  she  wis  'ware,  and  wiub'd  she  might 
I  Deny  her  nature,  and  be  never  more, 
I  Still  to  be  so  displaced.     1  was  all  ear, 
1  And  took  in  struns  that  might  create  at  soul 
[  Under  the  ribs  of  death,"  Lin^s  555-563. 

In  illustration  of  Milton's  tenderness, 
^we  will  open  almost  at  a  venture, 

**  Now  Mom,  her  rosy  steps  in  th'  eastern  clime 
Advaudngf  sow'd  the  earth  with  orient  pearly 


When  Adam  waked,  so  custom 'r*   ^  -  ^ 
W;is  aery-JiKhl.  from  pure  dige 
And  temperate  vapora  bland,  wii 
Of  leavers  and  fuming  rilla,  Aurori  >  f^n. 
Lightly  dispersed,  and  the  shriH  matin  song 
Of  birds  on  every  bough  ;  so  much  t>te  mon 
His  wonder  was  to  find  unwakcji'd  Eve 
With  tresses  discomposed,  and  glowing  c}icde« 
As  through  unc^uiet  rest  i  He,  on  his  s»de 
Leajiinc;  half-rAised,  with  looks  of  cordial  love 
Him^j  over  her  enamour' d,  and  beheld 
Beauty,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep, 
Shot  forth  peculiar  graces ;  thai  with  voice 
Mild,  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathe^ 
Ilcr  hand  soft  touching,  whisperM  thus  :  Awake, 
My  fairest^  my  espou^,  my  latest  found. 
Heaven's  last  best  gift,  my  ever  new  delight. 
Awake !  the  mom'ng  *»hinc»,  and  the  Irc^  ndd 
Calls  us ;  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  ipring 
Our  tender  plants,  how  blow5  the  dtron  grove. 
What  drops  the  myrrh,  .infJ  what  the  balmy  reed, 
How  nature  paints  I  he  bee 

Sits  on  the  bloom  1  veet/* 

r,  Itm^t  1-15. 

"So  dieerM  he  his  fair  spousCf  and  she  wat 

cheer'd ; 
But  silently  a  gentle  tear  let  fall 
From  either  eye,  and  wiped  them  with  her  h*lr  j 
Two  otlier  precious  drops  lliat  rady  stood. 
Each  in  their  crystal  sluice,  he  ere  diey  fell 
Kissed,  as  the  gracious  signs  of  seweet  remorse. 
And  pious  awe  that  fear'd  to  have  olf€iuled.'* 
Far,  Ltffi,  B.  V.  tifus  ta^i 

From  this  very  imperfect  view  of  tl 
qualities  of  Milton's  poetry,  we  hasti 
to   his   great   work,    **  Paradise    Lost," 
perhaps  the  noblest  monumetit  of  human 
genius.     The   two   first  books,  by  uni- 
versal   consent,    stand    pre-eminent    in 
sublimity.     Hell  and  helFs  king  have 
terrible  harmony,  and  dilate  into   oi 
grandeur  and  aAvfulness  the  longer 
contemplate  them.     P  rom  one  tlemc: 
"solid   and   liquid  fire,'*    the    poet   hi 
framed  a  world  of  horror  and  suffering, 
such  as  imagination  had  never  traversed 
But  fiercer  flames  than  those  which  en- 
compass Satan  bum  in  his  own 
Revenge,  exasperated  oride,  consumii 
wrath/ambition,  thouch  fallen,  yet 
conquered  by  the  thunders  of  the  Dmni 
otent,  and  grasping  still  at  the  empi 
of  the  universe,  —  these  form  a  picti 
more   sublime   and   terrible    than    h( 
Hell  yields  to  the  spirit  which  it  ii 
prisons.     The  intensity  of  its  fires 
veals  the  in  tenser   passions  and 
vehement  will  of  Satan :  and  ihc 
archangel  gathers  into  himself  the  sill 
limity   of    the   scene   which    surrounds 
him.     This  forms  the  tremendous  int< 
est  of  these  wonderful  books.     We 
mind  triumphant  over  the  most  tcrril 
powers  of  nature.     We  sec  unutterable 
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J  sabdued  by  energy  of  soul,  Wc 
Im^Mt,  indeed  in  Satan  those  bursts 
d  passion  which  rive  the  soul,  as  well 
IS  thatser  the  outward  frame*  of  Lear, 
Bat  we  have  a  depth  of  passion  which 
onlf  an  archangel  could  manifest  The 
i&-€oduriii^«  all-defying;  pride  of  Satan, 
liwming  so  majestically  hell's  burning 
lliroQ€f  and  coveting  the  diadem  whicn 
iGordies  his  thunder-blasted  brow,  is  a 
aration  reouirin^  in  its  author  almost 
the  spiritual  energ)*  with  which  he  in- 
ffSti  the  Calfen  seraph.  Some  have 
donbted  whether  the  moral  effect  of 
sach  delineations  of  the  storms  and 
,  lerrthle  workings  of  the  soul  is  good ; 
|*bether  the  interest  felt  in  a  spirit  so 
rndentlv  evil  as  Satan  favors  our 
ilhics  with  virtue.  But  our  inter- 
stens,  in  this  and  like  cases,  on 

hat  is  not  evil     We  gaze  on  Satan 

I  an  awe  not  unmixed  with  mysteri- 

re,  as  on  a  miraculous  "mant- 

I  of  the  p&iucr  of  mind.     What 

'diSSs  OS,  as  w^ith  a  resistless  spcQ,  in 
dkIi  a  character,  is  spiritual  might  made 
vilil4e  by  the  racking  pains  which  it 
iWpowers.  There  is  something  kind- 
fag  ^r  '  ^tling  in  the  consciousness, 
loirc  ened,  of  the  energy  which 
fesJdo  1:1  iniiid  \  and  many  a  virtuous 
flBii  has  borrowed  new  strength  from 
die  force,  constancy,  and  dauntless  cour- 
age  oi  evil  agents. 

Miltofi  s  description  of  Satan  attests 
fli  farioiis  ways  the  power  of  his  genius, 
Critic  A  hive  often  observed,  that  the 
gr»!  of  his  work  was  to  recon- 

cile t  id  properties  of  his  super- 

ajiuiral  bcin;^^^  with  the  human  modes  of 
cnstencc  which  he  is  obliged  to  ascribe 
10  them.  The  difficulty  is  too  great  for 
M^  genius  wholly  to  overcome,  and  we 
aniK  acknowledge  that  our  enthusiasm 
fe  lo  some  parts  of  the  [X*em  checked 
Ivf  afeeKng  of  incongruity  between  the 
splritttal  a^nt  and  his  sphere  and  mode 
m  MgttiCY.  But  we  are  visited  with  no 
ladl  chilling  doubts  and  misgivings  in 
Ifct  description  of  Satan  in  hell.  Im- 
^^Miion  has  here  achieved  Us  highest 
IniiQlph,  in  imparting  a  character  of 
reality  aind  truth  to  its  most  daring  cre- 
UlcNii.  That  world  of  horrors,  though 
Vtterial^  is  yet  so  remote  from  our  or- 
tSurv  nature*  that  a  spiritual  being, 
ciStd  from  heaven,  finds  there  an  ap- 
Hoprlate  home.  There  is,  too,  an  in- 
(Seniiileness  in  the  description  of  Satan's 


person,  which  excites  without  shocking 
the  imagination,  and  aids  u»  to  reconcile, 
in  our  conception  of  him,  a  human  form 
with  his  superhuman  attributes.  To 
the  production  of  this  effect,  much  de* 
pends  on  the  first  impression  given  by 
the  poet ;  for  this  is  apt  to  follow  us 
through  the  whole  work  ;  and  here  we 
think  Milton  eminently  successful.  The 
first  glimpse  of  Satan  is  given  us  in  the 
following  linest  which,  whilst  too  indefi- 
nite to  provoke,  and  too  sublime  to  al- 
low, the  scrutiny  of  the  reason,  fill  the 
imagination  of  the  re.ider  with  a  form 
which  can  hardly  be  effaced  :  — 

**  Tliiuh  Satan,  talking  to  his  nearest  mate 
Witli  head  liplift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
That  siurklin^  blazed  ;  his  other  parts  besidiet 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large, 
Lay  boating  many  a  rood.^' 

far,  Ltustf  B-  /.  iitus  193-196. 

**  Forthwith  upright  he  rears  from  off  the  pool 
His  mighty  stature;  on  cadi  hand  the  flames, 
Driven  backward,  blopc  their  pointing  &plre^,  and^ 

roird 
In  billows,  leave  i'  the  midst  a  horrid  vale,** 

LifUS  221-224* 

We  have  more  which  we  would  gladly 
say  of  the  delineation  of  Satan,  espe- 
cially of  the  glimpses  which  are  now 
and  then  given  of  his  deep  anguish  and 
despair,  and  of  the  touches  of  better 
feelings  which  are  skilfully  thrown  into 
the  dark  picture^  both  suited  and  de- 
signed to  blend,  with  our  admiration, 
dread,  and  abhorrence,  a  measure  of 
that  sympathy  and  interest  with  which 
every  fiving,  thinking  being  ought  to  be 
regarded,  and  without  which  all  other 
feelings  tend  to  sin  and  pain.  But 
there  is  another  topic  which  we  cannot 
leave  untouched.  From  hell  we  flee  to 
Paradise,  a  region  as  lovely  as  hell  is 
terrible,  and  which,  to  those  who  do  not 
know  the  universality  of  true  genius^  will 
appear  doubly  wontferful,  when  consid- 
ered as  the  creation  of  the  same  mind 
which  had  painted  the  infemaJ  world. 

Paradise  and  its  inhabitants  are  in 
sweet  accordance,  and  together  form  a 
scene  of  tranquil  bliss,  which  calms  and 
soothes,  whilst  it  delights,  the  imagi- 
nation. Adam  and  Eve.  just  moulded 
by  the  hand  and  quickened  by  the 
breath  of  God,  reflect  in  their  counte- 
nances and  forms,  as  well  as  minds,  the 
intelligence,  benignity,  and  happiness  of 
their  Author.  Their  new  existence  has 
the  freshness  and  peace  fulness  of  the 
dewy  morning.      Their  souls,  uusiai^d 
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and  untainted,  find  an  innocent  loy  in 
the  youthful  creation,  which  spreads  and 
smiles  around  them.  Their  mutual  love 
is  deep,  for  it  is  the  love  of  young,  un- 
worn, unexhausted  hearts,  which  meet 
in  each  other  the  only  human  objects 
on  whom  to  pour  forth  their  fulness  of 
affection ;  and  still  it  is  serene,  for  it  is 
the  love  of  happy  beings,  who  know  not 
suffering  even  by  name,  whose  inno- 
cence excludes  not  only  the  tumults  but 
the  thought  of  jealousy  and  shame,  who, 
*'  imparadised  in  one  another's  arms," 
scarce  dream  of  futurity,  so  blessed  is 
their  present  being.  We  will  not  say 
that  we  envy  our  first  parents  ;  for  we 
feel  that  there  may  be  higher  happiness 
than  theirs,  —  a  happiness  won  through 
struggle  with  inward  and  outward  foes, 
—  the  happiness  of  power  and  moral  vic- 
tory, —  the  happiness  of  disinterested 
sacrifices  and  wide-spread  love,  —  the 
happiness  of  boundless  hope,  and  of 
"  tnoughts  which  wander  through  eter- 
nity." Still  there  are  times  when  the 
spirit,  oppressed  with  pain,  worn  with 
toil,  tired  of  tumult,  sick  at  the  sight  of 

fuilt,  wounded  in  its  love,  baffied  m  its 
ope,  and  trembling  in  its  faith,  almost 
longs  for  the  "  wings  of  a  dove,  that  it 
might  fly  away  "  and  take  refuge  amidst 
the  *'  shady  bowers,"  the  "  vernal  airs,*' 
the  "  roses  without  thorns,"  the  quiet,  the 
beauty,  the  loveliness  of  Eden.  It  is  the 
contrast  of  this  deep  peace  of  Paradise 
with  the  storms  of  life  which  gives  to 
the  fourth  and  fifth  books  of  this  poem 
a  charm  so  irresistible,  that  not  a  few 
would  sooner  relinquish  the  two  first 
books,  with  all  their  sublimity,  than 
part  with  these.  It  has  sometimes  been 
said  that  the  English  language  has  no 
good  pastoral  poetry.  We  would  ask, 
in  what  age  or  country  has  the  pastoral 
reed  breathed  such  sweet  strains  as  are 
borne  to  us  on  "  the  odoriferous  wings 
of  gentle  gales  "  from  Milton's  Paradise  ? 
We  should  not  fulfil  our  duty  were  we 
not  to  say  one  word  on  what  has  been 
justly  celebrated,  the  harmony  of  Mil- 
ton's versification.  His  numbers  have 
the  prime  charm  of  expressiveness. 
They  vary  with,  and  answer  to,  the 
depth,  or  tenderness,  of  sublimity  of 
his  conceptions,  and  hold  intimate  alli- 
ance wiUi  the  soul.  Like  Michael  An- 
gelo,  in  whose  hands  the  marble  was 
said  to  be  flexible,  he  bends  our  lan- 
guage, which  foreigners  reproach  with 


hardness,  into  whatever  forms  the  sub- 
ject demands.  All  the  treasures  of 
sweet  and  solemn  sound  are  at  his  com- 
mand. Words,  harsh  and  discordant  in 
the  writings  of  less  gifted  men,  flow 
through  his  poetry  in  a  full  stream  of 
harmony.  This  power  over  language  is 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  Milton's  musical 
ear.  It  belongs  to  the  soul.  It  is  a 
gift  or  exercise  of  genius,  which  has 
power  to  impress  itself  on  whatever  it 
touches,  and  finds  or  frames,  in  sounds, 
motions,and  material  forms,  correspond- 
ences and  harmonies  with  its  own  fer- 
vid thoughts  and  feelings. 

We  close  our  remarks  on  Milton's 
poetry  with  observing,  that  it  is  charac- 
terized by  seriousness.  Great  and  vari- 
ous as  are  its  merits,  it  does  not  discover 
all  the  variety  of  genius  which  we  find  in 
Shakspeare,  whose  imagination  revelled 
equally  in  regions  of  mirth,  beauty,  and 
terror,  now  evoking  spectres,  now  sport- 
ing with  fairies,  and  now  **  ascending  the 
highest  heaven  of  invention."  Milton 
was  cast  on  times  too  solemn  and  event- 
ful, was  called  to  take  part  in  transac- 
tions too  perilous,  and  had  too  perpetual 
need  of  tne  presence  of  high  thoughts 
and  motives,  to  indulge  himself  in  light 
and  gay  creations,  even  had  his  genius 
been  more  flexible  and  sportive.  But 
Milton's  poetry,  though  habitually  seri- 
ous, is  always  healthful,  and  bright,  and 
vigorous.  It  has  no  gloom.  He  took 
no  pleasure  in  drawing  dark  pictures  of 
life ;  for  he  knew  by  experience  that 
there  is  a  power  in  the  soul  to  trans- 
mute calamity  into  an  occasion  and 
nutriment  of  moral  power  and  trium- 
phant virtue.  We  find  nowhere  in  his 
writings  that  whining  sensibility  and 
exaggeration  of  morbid  feeling  which 
makes  so  much  of  modern  poetry  effem- 
inating. If  he  is  not  gav,  he  is  not 
spirit-broken.  His  "  L' Allegro  "  proves 
that  he  understood  thoroughly  the  bright 
and  joyous  aspects  of  nature  ;  and  in 
his  "  Penseroso,"  where  he  was  tempted 
to  accumulate  images  of  gloom,  we  learn 
that  the  saddest  views  which  he  took  of 
creation  are  such  as  inspire  only  pen- 
sive musing  or  lofty  contemplation. 

From  Nfilton's  poetry  we  turn  to  his 
prose.  We  rejoice  that  the  dust  is  be- 
ginning to  be  wiped  from  his  prose  writ- 
ings, and  that  the  public  are  now  learn- 
ing, what  the  initiated  have  long  known, 
that  these  contain  passages  hardly  infe- 
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and  ihat  they  are 

with  the  same  vig- 

gave  us   **  Paradiiie 

Lost**      Ttse  attention  to  these  works 

lis  been  discouraged   by  some  objec* 

on  which  we  shall  bestow  a  few 

first,  it  is  objected  to  his  prose 

[itings,  that  the  style  is  diflicult  and 

e,  abounding  in  involutions,  trans- 

^posfttoos,  and  Latjnisms ;  that  his  pro- 

iracted  sentences  exhaust  and  weary  the 

mind,  and  too  often  yield  it  no  better 

recompense  than  confused  and  indistinct 

perceptions.    We  mean  not  to  deny  that 

these  charges  have  some  grounds ;  but 

llicy  seem  to  us  much  exaggerated  :  and, 

when  we  consider  that  the  difficulties  of 

\%  style  have  almost  sealed  up  his 

writings,  we   cannot  but  lament 

^  liousness    and    effeminacy   of 

readers.     We  know  that   sim- 

and    perspicuity  are    important 

liities  of  style  :  but  there  are  vastly 

and  more  important  ones,  such 

nergy   and  richness,  and   in   these 

ilton  is  not  surpassed.    The  best  style 

that  which  puts  the  reader  most 

Itasily  and  in  the  shortest  time  in  pes- 

imsion  of  a  writer's  naked  thoughts  ; 

rhit  that  which  is  the  truest  image  of  a 

[  great  imellcct,  which  conveys  fully  and 

carries    farthest    into  other  souls    the 

conceptions  and  feelings  of  a  profound 

md  lofty  spirit      To  be   universally  in- 

letligiblc   is  not  the  hig^hest  merit.     A 

great    mind    cannot,   without    injurious 

oomstratnt,  shrink  itself  to  the  grasp  of 

^OMninoa    passive  readers.     Its   natural 

avcment  is   free,  bold,  and  majestic. 

land  it  ought  not  to  be  required  to  part 

[with  these  attributes^  that  the  multitude 

f  may  k<?ep  pace  with  tL    A  fxiU  mind  will 

overflow   in    long   sentences, 

e  moment  of  inspiration,  when 

mick  coming  thoughts  and  images  crowd 

klQioo   it   will  often  pour  them  forth  in 

^  ft  splendid  confusion,  dazzling  to  com- 

AM  readers,  but  kindling  to  congenial 

£ta-  There  are  writings  which  are 
•  through  their  shallowness.  We 
WBoaX  not  expect  in  the  ocean  the  trans- 
ptfieacy  ol  the  calm  inland  stream.  For 
ourselves^  we  love  what  is  called  easy 
reading  perhaps  too  well,  especially  in 
our  liottrs  of  relaxation  ;  but  we  love,  too, 
Id  have  our  faculties  tasked  by  master- 
iptrits.  Wc  delight  in  long  sentences, 
ia  wydi  2  great  truth,  instead  of  being 


broken  up  into  numerous  periods,  is 
spread  out  in  its  full  proportions,  is  ir- 
radiated with  variety  of  illustration  and 
imagery,  is  set  forth  in  a  splendid  afflu- 
ence of  language,  and  flows,  like  a  full 
stream,  with  a  majestic  harmony  which 
fills  at  once  the  ear  and  the  soul.  Sucii 
sentences  are  worthy  and  noble  mani- 
festations of  a  great  and  far- 1 00 king 
mind,  which  grasps  at  once  vast  fields 
of  thought,  just  as  the  natural  eye  takes 
in  at  a  moment  wide  prospects  of  gran- 
deur and  beauty.  We  would  not  indeed 
have  all  compositions  of  this  character. 
Let  abundant  provision  be  made  for  the 
common  intellect.  Let  such  writers  as 
Addison,  an  honored  name,  **  bring  down 
philosophy  from  heaven  to  earth."  But 
let  inspired  genius  fulfil  its  higher  func- 
tion of  lifting  the  prepared  mind  from 
earth  to  heaven,  impose  upon  it  no 
strict  laws,  for  it  is  its  own  best  law. 
Let  it  s{>eak  in  its  own  language,  in 
tones  which  suit  its  own  ear.  Let  it  not 
lay  aside  its  natural  port,  or  dwarf  itself 
that  it  may  be  comprehended  by  the  sur- 
rounding multitude.  If  not  understood 
and  relished  now,  let  it  place  a  generous 
confidence  tn  other  ages,  and  utter  ora- 
cles  which  futurity  will  expound.  We 
are  led  to  these  remarks  not  merely  for 
Milton's  justification,  but  because  our 
times  seem  to  demand  them.  Litera- 
ture,  we  fear,  is  becoming  too  popular. 
The  whole  community  is  now  turned 
into  readers,  and  in  this  we  heartily  re- 
joice ;  and  we  rejoice,  too,  that  so  much 
talent  is  employed  in  making  knowledge 
accessible  to  all.  W^e  hail  the  general 
diifusion  of  intelligence  as  the  brightest 
feature  of  the  present  age.  But  good 
and  evil  are  never  disjoined;  and  one 
bad  consequence  of  the  multitude  of 
readers  is,  that  men  of  genius  are  too 
anxious  to  please  the  multitude,  and 
prefer  a  present  shout  of  popularity  to 
that  less  tumultuous,  but  deeper,  more 
thnlling  note  of  the  trump  of  Fame, 
which  resounds  and  grows  clearer  and 
louder  through  all  future  ages. 

We  now  come  to  a  much  more  serious 
objection  to  Milton's  prose  writings,  and 
that  is,  that  they  are  disfigured  by  party- 
spirit,  coarse  invective,  and  controversial 
asperity ;  and  here  we  arc  prepared  to 
say  that  there  are  passages  in  these 
works  which  every  admirer  of  his  char- 
aracter  must  earnestly  desire  to  expunge. 
Milton's   alleged   virulence  was   majd- 
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fested  toward  private  and  public  foes. 
The  first,  such  as  Salmasius  and  Morus, 
deserved  no  mercy.  They  poured  out 
on  his  spotless  character  torrents  of  cal- 
umny, charj^ng  him  with  the  blackest 
vices  of  the  heart  and  the  foulest  enor- 
mities of  tl\e  life.  It  ought  to  be  added, 
that  the  manners  and  spirit  of  Milton's 
age  justified  a  retaliation  on  such  of- 
fenders, which  ths  more  courteous,  and, 
we  will  hope,  more  Christian  spirit  of 
the  present  times  will  not  tolerate.  Still 
we  mean  not  to  be  his  ajxilogists.  Mil- 
ton raised  as  he  was  above  his  age,  and 
fortified  with  t!ic  consciousness  of  high 
virtue,  ought  to  have  been,  both  to  his 
own  and  future  times,  an  example  of 
Christian  equanimity.  In  regard  to  the 
public  enemies  whom  he  assailed,  we 
mean  the  despots  in  church  and  state, 
and  the  corrupt  institutions  which  had 
stirred  up  a  civil  war,  the  general  strain 
of  his  writings  though  strong  and  stcrn^ 
must  exah  him,  notwithstanding  his  oc- 
casional violence,  among  the  friends  erf 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  That  hberty 
was  in  peril.  Great  evils  were  struggling 
for  perpetuity,  and  could  only  be  broken 
down  by  peat  power.  M  ilton  felt  that  in- 
terests  of  infinite  moment  were  at  stake  ; 
and  who  will  blame  him  for  binding  him- 
self to  them  with  the  wliole  energy  of 
his  great  mind,  and  for  defending  them 
with  fervor  and  vehemence  ?  We  must 
not  mistake  Christian  benevolence,  as  if 
it  had  but  one  voice,  that  of  soft  entreaty. 
It  can  speak  in  piercing  and  awful  tones. 
There  is  constantly  going  on  in  our 
world  a  conflict  between  good  and  evil 
The  cause  of  human  nature  has  always 
to  wrestle  with  foes.  All  improvement 
is  a  victory  won  by  struggles.  It  is  es- 
pecially true  of  those  great  periods 
which  liave  been  distinguished  l>y  revo- 
lutions in  government  and  religion,  and 
from  which  we  date  the  most  rapid  move- 
ments of  the  human  mind,  that  they  have 
been  signalijted  by  conflict.  Thus  Chris- 
tianity convulsed  the  world  and  grew  up 
amidst  storms  ;  and  the  Reformation  of 
Luther  was  a  signal  to  universal  war  : 
and  liberty  in  both  worlds  has  encoun- 
tered opposition  over  which  she  has  tri- 
umphed only  through  her  own  immortal 
energies.  .\t  such  periods,  men,  gifted 
with  great  power  of  thought  and  lofti- 
ness  of  sentiment,  are  especially  sum- 
moned to  the  conflict  with  evil.  They 
hear»  as  it  were,  in  their  own  magnanim- 


ity and  generous  aspirations,  the  voice 
or  a  divinity  ;    and  thus  comn 
and  burning  with  a  passionate  ;i  ; 

to   truth  and   freedom,  they  must  sjiA 
will  speak  with  an  indignant  cner:n,%  ^rt^ 
they  ought  not  to  be  measure 
standard  of  ordinary  minds  in 
dmes.    Men  of  natural  sofin^^s  and  u-i 
miditv,  of  a  sincere  but  effeminate  vir 
will  f)e   apt  to  look   on   these   t)olderi^ 
hardier    spirits,   as  violent,   perturbed*! 
and  uncharitable  ;    and  the  charge  will 
not   be   wholly  groundless.      But    that 
deep  feeling  of  evils,  which  is  necessary 
to  effectual  conflict  with  them,  and  which  J 
marks  God's  most  p<:>werful  messengers] 
to  mankind,  cannot  breathe  itself  in  soft! 
and  tender  accents.     The  deeply  moved] 
soul  will  speak  strongly,  and  ought  Mo\ 
speak  so  as  to  move  and  shake  nations. 

We  have  offered  these  remarks  ai  ' 
strongly  applicable  to  Milton,  He  rev* 
erencea  and  loved  human  nature,  and 
attached  himself  to  its  great  interests 
with  a  fervor  of  which  only  such  a  nundj 
was  capable.  He  lived  in  one  of  thoi#j 
solemn  periods  which  determine  ihf  1 
character  of  ages  to  come.  His  spirit] 
was  stirred  to  its  very  centre  by  the] 
presence  of  danger,  ffe  lived  in  the! 
midst  of  the  battle.  That  the  ardor  oCj 
his  spirit  sometimes  passed  the  bou 
of  wisdom  and  charity,  and  poorc^l 
forth  unw^arran table  invective,  we 
and  lament.  But  the  purity  and  lofli'l 
ness  of  his  mind  break  forth  amidst  tiuil 
bitterest  invectives.  Wc  sec  31  noble^ 
nature  still.  We  sec  that  no  feigned 
love  of  truth  and  freedom  was  a  cover- 
ing for  selfishness  and  malignity.  He 
did  indeed  love  and  adore  uncofnipted 
religion,  and  intellectual  liberty,  and  let 
his  name  be  enrolled  among  their  truest 
champions.  Milton  has  told  us,  f 
own  noble  style,  that  he  entered 
princiiJal  controversy  with  Episc 
reluctantly,  and  only  through  a 
connction  of  duty.  The  introdtictinig 
to  the  second  book  of  his  *'  Reason 
Church  Government "  shows  us 
workings  of  his  mind  on  this  subject, 
and  is  his  best  vindication  from  the 
charge  we  are  now  repelling.  He 
says :  — 

"  Surely  to   every  good   and   peaceable 
man,  it  must  in  nature  needs  be  a  hateful, 
thing,  to  be  the  displcascr  and  raoleMer  ofH 
thousands  4  much  better  would  it  like  hini«^| 
doubtless,  to  be  the  messenger  of  gladness 
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i»dri»ntrn'»-  -  ♦    **  k:.  u  :,,  his  chief  intend- 

d  bttynr.  ricl,  but   that  they 

rr,i.(  jrifi  vn  true  happiness. 

• .'.  *  Ken  ^  .L  .  i  toiiioi^idii  to  take  the  trutn- 

r,  i  11;  1  I. .,%   a  dolorous  or  a  jarring  bla*t, 

.  .i  ni  ;    :r.    man's  will  what  he  shall  say, 

ff.ur    fi  '\y:*\\  conceal.  .  ,  .   This  1  forc- 

i     the   church   be   brought- 

jfpression,   and   God    have 

c  the  while  to  reason  against 

•.-  -A     I     *.   >.lu«*ild  be  the  author  of  so 

ilj  l-r.  ',     r  -Ij     III d  she,  by  blessing  from 

mvott  ilic  intiu'-try  and  cour;ij;c  of  i^\\\\' 

U  Mflv  ciiange    this   h'r  di^tr.icted  estate 

inobefter  cl«^  wilhuut   the  icaai  turlher- 

mx  Of  cotilrilHition  of   those  tew    talents 

vlidi  God  at   fhziC  present  had   lent  me;  I 

Irhc  wh:H  -   I  should  hear  within 

p  all  liter,  of  discourage  and 

1 1  morons  and  ungrateful,  the 

I  ol  God  is  now  again  at  the  foot  of 

J  enefiiiea,  and  thou  bcwatlest ; 

nutters  it  for  thee  or  thy  bewailing? 

Vioi  tidtc  wa5i,   thoti   couldst  not  find  a 

•filtbk  of  ail  thai  thou  ha^it  read  or  stud- 

m.  \fi  utter  in  her  behalf.     Yet  ease  and 

kflirc    W3LS     g^vcn     thee    for    thy    retired 

■^^Hflri,  out   ol    the  sweat  of  other  men. 

tkni  hadftt    the   diligence*  the  parts,  the 

bapi^  of  a  man^  tf  a  vain  subject  were 

loStadnrned  f^r  bfrautificd  ;  but  when  the 

cue  of  C  '    his  church  was   to  be 

jitnittd.  ftH  iirpose  that  tongue  was 

©net'-—  I  iir.»u  hast,  God  listened  if 

lee^M  hy  voice  among  his  zealous 

lertiii  Mju  wert  dumb  as  a  beast: 

tos  beac^t*rtw*4rd  be  that  which  thine  own 

Imkh  A&Ience  hath  made  thee.'  .  .  .    Hut 

OT«liy  this    lir  ,  mark  what  a 

"  _    I  liav  od  men  and 

^^o  claim   ...,  .,^.^.     .  uimenting  the 

[ions   of   the    church,  if   she  should 

when   other*,   that   have   ventured 

«CMn§  for   ber  sake,  have  not  the  honor 

W  be  sdtnsttcd  mourners.     But,  if  she  lift 

•p  lier  firof/ping  head  and  prosper,  among 

llM»e  th^t  hare  somethint^  more  than  wished 

her  wdEare,  I  have  my  charter  and  freehold 

«f  r^olciRg  to  me  and  my  heirs. 

•rtmrcf  aing  therefore  this  wayward  sub- 

-!  prclaiy,  the  touching  whereof  is 

'rj|  and  disquietous  to  a  number 

'i  mca,  ,u  by  what  hath  been  said  I  mavdc- 

•?e  ol  charitable  readers  to  be  credited, 

Slat  aejtiier  envy  nor  gall  hath  entered  me 

non  tliis  controversy,  but  the  enforcement 

01  conccience  only,  and  a  preventive  fear 

IttI  llie   omitting   of  this  duty  should   be 

Ifunst  me,  when  t  would  store  up  to  my- 

m  tile  good  provision  of  peaceful  hours*^' 

*  Flvai  S!CE   in''-— '"--*"'    ^-^  *»>*   ■Msewid  book  of 

*TI>  trjf f  ■  '  /*AfrVV,tT, 

»  t19, 1^  «#  "  A  ■   English  Pro« 

W«i»irj«|l»  Mi.. --.'  ijo  which  all 


He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  His  con- 
sciousness of  possessing  great  poetical 
powers,  which  he  was  most  anxious  to 
cultivate.  Of  these  he  speaks  thus 
magnificently  :  — 

"These  abilities,  wheresoever  they  be 
found,  are  the  inspired  gift  of  God  rarely 
bestowed,  but  yet  to  some,  though  most 
abuse,  in  every  nation  ;  and  are  of  power, 
—  to  imbreed  and  cherish  in  a  great  people 
the  seeds  of  virtue,  and  public  civility,  to 
allay  the  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and 
set  the  affections  in  right  tune  ;  to  cele- 
brate in  glorious  and  lofty  hymns  the 
throne  and  equipage  of  God*sal mightiness, 
and  what  he  works,  and  what  he  suffers  to 
be  wrought  with  high  providence  in  his 
church  ;  to  t>ing  victorious  agonies  of  mar- 
tyrs and  saints,  the  deeds  and  triumphs 
of  just  and  pious  nations,  doing  valiantiv 
through  faith  against  the  enemies  of  Christ'; 
to  deplore  the  general  relapses  of  king- 
doms  and  states  from  justice  and  God's 
true  worship ;  lastly,  whatsoever  in  re- 
ligion is  holy  and  sublime,  in  virtue  ami- 
able or  grave,  whatsoever  hath  passion  or 
admiration  in  all  the  changes  of  that  which 
is^  called  fortune  from  without,  or  the  wily 
subtiliics  and  refluxes  of  man's  thoughts 
from  within  ;  all  these  things  with  a  solid 
and  treatable  smoothness  to  paint  out  and 
describe.'' —  Vd.  /.,//,  145,  146* 

He  then  gives  intimations  of  his  hav- 
ing proposed  to  himseLf  a  great  poetical 
work,  "  a  work,"  he  says ,  — 

*•  Not  to  be  raised  from  the  heat  of 
youth,  or  the  vapors  of  wine,  like  that 
which  flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of 
some  vulgar  amourist,  or  the  rcncher  fury 
of  a  rhyming  parasite;  nor  to  be  obtaincil 
by  the  invocation  of  dame  Memory  and 
her  syren  daughters,  but  hy  devout  prayer 
to  that  eternal  SpirJt,  who  can  enrich  w'iih 
all  utterance  and  knowledgcf,  and  sends  out 
his  seraphim,  with  the  hallowed  fire  of  hi."* 
altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  Hps  of  whom 
he  pleases.*' —  Vd,  /,/.  148. 

He  then  closes  with  a  passage,  show- 
ing from  what  principles  he  forsook  these 
delightful  studies  for  controversy  :  — 

"  I  tru<?t  hereby  to  make  it  manifest  with 
what  small  willingness  I  endure  to  inter- 
rupt the  pursuit  of  no  less  hopes  than 
these,  and  leave  a  calm  and  pleasing  soH* 
tarincss,  fed  with  cheerful  and  confident 
thoughts,  to  emL»ark  in  a  troubled  sea  of 
noises  and  hoarse  disputes,  put  from  be* 
holding  the  bright  countenance  of  truth  in 
the  quiet  and  still  air  of  delightful  studies, 
.  .  .  But  were  it  the  meanest  underservice, 
if  God  by  his  secretary  Gotvidet^ce  ctvV>\w 
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it.  It  were  j^ad  for  me  if  I  should  draw 
back  ;  for  mc  especially*  now  when  all  men 
offer  their  aid  to  help,  caj»e.  and  lighten 
the  difficult  labors  of  the  church,  to  whos« 
service,  by  the  intentions  of  my  parents 
and  friends,  I  was  destined  of  a  chdd,  and 
in  mine  own  resoluliouiip  till  cominj^tosomc 
maturity  of  years,  and  perceiving  what  ty- 
ranny had  invaded  the  church,  that  he  who 
would  take  orders  must  subscribe  slave, 
and  take  an  oath  withal,  which  unless  he 
took  with  a  conscience  that  would  retch, 
he  must  cither  strait  perjure  or  split  his 
faith,  I  thought  it  better  to  prefer  a  btame- 
Icss  sdence  before  the  sacred  office  of  speak- 
ing, bought  and  begun  with  servitude  and 
forswearing.'' —  Vol,  I.,  p.  149, 

These  passages,  replete  with  Milton's 
genius  and  greatness  of  soul,  show  us 
tlic  influenceii  and  tnotives  under  which 
his  prose  works  were  written,  and  help 
OS  to  interpret  passages*  which,  if  taken 
separately*  might  justify  us  in  ascribing 
to  him  a  character  of  excessive  indigna- 
tion and  scorn. 

Milton's  most  celebrated  prose  work  is 
lliis  **  Areopas;itica,  or  a  Speech  for  the 
liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing,''  a  noble 
irork  indeed*  a  precious  manual  of  frce- 
*^dom,  an  arsenal  of  immortal  weapons  for 
the  defence  of  man's  highest  preroga- 
,  tive, — ^intellectual  liberty.     His    **  Ref- 
l^rmatton  tn  England  "  and  **  Reason  of 
^Church  Government*'  are  the  most  im- 
portant theological  treatises   published 
during  his  life.     They  were  his  earliest 
prose  compos itions*  and  fhrown  off  wnth 
much  haste,  and  on  thes^  accounts  are 
more  chargeable  with  defects  of  style 
than  any  other  of  his  writings.  But  these, 
Llrith  alf  their  defects,  abound  in  strong 
lAnd  elevated  thought,  and  in  power  and 
llelicity  of  expression.    Their  great  blem- 
lish  is  an  inequality  of  style,  often  spring- 
ing from  the  conflict  and  opposition  of 
the  impulses  under  which  he  wrote.     It 
ts  not  uncommon  to  find,  in  the  same 
[sentence,    his   affluent    genius   pouring 
forth    magnificent  images    and   expres- 
sions, and  suddenly  his  deep  scorn  for 
his  opponents,  suggesting  and  throwing 
into  the  midst  of  this  splendor  sarcasms 
and  degrading  compari.sons  altogether  at 
variance  with  the  general  strain*     From 
this  causCi  and  from  negligence,  many 
I  powerful  passages  in  his  prose  writings 
re  marred  by  an  incongruous  mixture 
[of  unworthy  allusions  and  phrases.     In 
I  the  close  of^his  first  work,  that  on  '*  Ref- 
ormation   in  England,*^  he  breaks  out 


into  an  invocation  and   prav^r   i/> 
Supreme  Being,  from  wl 
a  passage  containing  a  r-  ic  I 

mation   of   his  having  meditated 
great  poetical  enterprise   from  his  „ 
fjest  years,  and  giving  ftdl  promKst 
that  grandeur  of  thought  and  lane 
which    characterizes    **  Paradise 
Having  **  lifted  up  his  hands  to  that  etc 
nal  and  propitious  Throne,  where  iiotl 
ing  is  readier  than  grace  and  rcftjgc  I 
the  distresses  of  mortal  suppliantij^l 
besought   God   to  perfect  the   w« 
civil  and  religious  deliverance  beg 
England,  he  proceeds  thus :  — 

•*  Then,  amidst  the  hymns  and  ballehiia 
of  saints,  some  ane  may  perhaps  Ar 
offering  at  high  strains  in  r  -  --rj 
measures,  to  sing  and  ccK 
mercies,  and  marvellous  jn 
land  throughout  all  ages,  whereby  tbi${ 
and  warlike  nation,  in.structcd  and  ia 
to  the  fervent  and  continual  practtoe 
truth  and  righteousness,  and  castiiig 
from  her  the  rags  of  her  old  vices,  n 
pres»  on  hard  to  that  high  and  happy  emu- 
lation to  be  found  the  soberest,  wisest,  and 
most  Christian  people  at  that  day,  when 
Thou,  the  eternal  and  shortly  expecteil 
King,  shalt  open  the  clouds  to  judge  the 
several  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and«  di** 
tributing  national  honors  and  rcwa 
religious  and  just  common wealthA^I 
I  put  an  end  to  all  earthly  tyrannie 
I  claiming  thy  umver!>tal  and  mild  ma 
I  through  heaven  and  earth  ;  where  th 
I  doubtedly,  that  by  their  labors,  coi 
and  prayers,  have  been  earnest  for 
common  good  of  religion  and  their  count]  ^ 
shall  recei%'c,  above  the  inferior  orders  %A 
the  blessed,  the  regal  addition  of  princi- 
palities, legions,  and  thrones  into  their 
glorious  titles,  and,  in  supcreminence  <A 
beatific  vision,  progressing  the  dateless  and 
irre voluble  circle  of  eternity,  shall  clasp 
inseparable  hands  with  joy  and  b1iss«  m 
overmcasurc  for  ever/* — fW,  /.,  pp.  69^70. 

We  have  not  time  to  speak  of  Milton' 
political  treatises.     We  close  our  brii 
remarks  on  his  prose  writings  with 
ommending  them  to  all  who  can  cnji 
great  beauties  in   the  neighborhood 
great  faults,  and  who  wo>u]d  learn  the 
compass,   energy*,  and   richness  of  our 
language ;  and   still    more   do    wc 
ommend  them  to  those  who  desire 
nourish  in  their  breast  magn 
sentiment  and  an  unouencha; 
freedom.   They  bear  tne  impress  oi  tl 
seal  by  which  genius  distinguishes  il 
productions  from  worka  of  leamiivg 
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The  great  and  decisive  test  of 

r*as  IS,  that  it  calb  forth  fiirmtr  in 
sottls  of  others.     It  not  merely  gives 
LoLrn ledge,  but  breathes  energy.   There 
ut:   atitliors.  and  among   these   iMilton 
hMA  tbe  highest  rank,  in  approaching 
#tiOD  wr  are  conscious  of  an  access  of 
Smdlecttta]  strength.     A   "virtue  goes 
,     oo^^   irmn   them.      We   discern    more 
b^H^,  not  merely  because  a  new  light 
^^^^MD'Wn  over  objects,  but  because  our 
^^^^B|||bii  is  stren^hened.    Sometimes 
^^^^^^Hword,  spoken  by  the  voice  oi 
|^^BH^p)cs  far  into  the  hcarL     A  hint, 
a  suggestion,  an  undefined  delicacy  of 
€«pr^=-'^^"  *^iches  more  than  we  gather 
TOrrr  of  less  gifted  men.     The 

•iork-v  .,  .  AC  should  chiefly  study  are 
not  those  which  contain  the  greatest  fund 
oC  ktioirlcdce.  but  which  raise  us  into 
iTiapatliy  with  the  intellectual  energy  of 
Cne  author,  and  thruugh  which  a  great 
aatttd  multiplies  itself,  as  it  were,  in  the 
reader  Mdton's  prose  works  are  im- 
b«ed  aA  really,  if  not  as  thoroughly,  as 
hkk  poetry,  with  this  quickening  power, 
md  they 'will  richly  reward  those  who 
arc  receptive  of  this  influence, 

Wc  ttow  leave  the  writings  of  Milton 
to  oB^  a  few  remarks  on  his  moral 
qtiaUties.  His  moral  character  was  as 
Jifoagly  marked  as  his  intellectual,  and 
It  Hkiiy  be  expressed  in  one  word,  ma^- 
"nimi$y.  It  was  in  harmony  with  his 
He  hid  a  passionate  love  of 
ngher,  more  commanding,  and  ma- 
les, and  fed  his  youthful  mind 
itations  on  the  perfection  of  a 
_  !ing.  In  a  letter  written  to  an 
Irfeod  before  his  thirtieth  year, 
and  translated  bv  Hayley,  we  have  this 
vivid  picture  of  his  aspirations  after  vir- 
tue: — 

**  A*  to  other  points,  what  God  may  have 
deCermiocd  for  me  \  know  not  ;  but  this  I 
kaov,  that  M  he  ever  instilled  an  intense 
(otre  of  moral  beauty  into  the  breast  of  any 
■mt.  be  has  in^ttiUcd  it  into  mine,  Ceres, 
■I  tbe  fable,  pursued  not  her  daughter  with 
a  mater  keenness  of  inquiry,  than  I  day 
■ad  night  the  idea  of  perfection.  Hence, 
vlierever  I  find  a  man  despising  the  false 
€ilil14lO  of  the  vuljc^ar,  and  daring  to  as- 
piret  in  sentiment,  language,  and  conduct, 
to  what  the  highest  wisdom,  through  every 
a^r,  lua  taught  us  as  most  excellent,  to  him 
i  ttQtte  m^^telf  hv  a  sort  of  necessary  at- 
tachment ;  and  if  \  am  so  inAucnced  by 
I  or  destiny,  that  by  no  exertion  or 
of  lay  <»wn  1  may  exalt  myself  to 
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this  summit  of  wonh  and  honor,  yet  no 
powers  of  heaven  or  earth  will  hinder  me 
from  looking  with  reverence  and  alfection 
upon  those  who  have  thoroughly  attained 
this  glory,  or  appeared  engaged  in  the  suc- 
cessful pursuit  of  it/^ 

His  **  Comus  *'  was  written  in  his 
twenty-sixth  year,  and  on  reading  this 
exquisite  work  our  admiration  is  awa- 
kened, not  so  much  by  observing  how  the 
whole  spirit  of  poetry  had  descended  on 
him  at  that  eariy  age.  as  by  witnessing 
how  his  whole  youthful  soul  w;i5  pene- 
trated, awed,  and  lifted  up  by  the  aus- 
tere charms,  **the  radiant  light/^  the 
invincible  power,  the  celestial  j>eace  of 
saintly  virtue.  He  reverenced  moral 
purity  and  elevation,  not  only  for  its 
own  sake,  but  as  the  inspirer  of  intel- 
lect, and  especially  of  the  higher  efforts 
of  poetry*  '*  1  was  confirmed/'  he  says, 
in  his  usual  noble  style,  — 

**  I  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion ;  that 
he  who  would  not  be  frustrate  of  his  hope 
to  write  well  hereafter  in  laudable  thin^, 
ought  himself  to  be  a  true  poem  ;  that  js, 
a  composition  and  pattern  of  the  best  and 
honorablest  things  ;  not  presuming  to  sing 
of  high  praises  of  heroic  men  or  famous 
cities,  unless  he  have  in  him.sclf  the  expe- 
rience and  the  practice  of  all  that  which  is 
praiseworthy,"—  Vol.  I.*/>p*  237*  238. 

We  learn  from  his  works  that  he  used 
his  multifarious  reading  to  build  up 
within  himself  this  reverence  for  virtue. 
Ancient  history,  the  sublime  musings  of 
Plato,  and  the  heroic  self-abandonment 
of  chivalry,  joined  their  inHuences  with 
prophets  and  apostles  in  binding  him 
"everlastingly  in  willing  homage "  to 
the  great,  the  honorable,  and  the  lovely 
in  character.  A  remarkable  passage  to 
this  effect  we  quote  from  his  account  of 
his  youth  :  — 

**I  betook  me  among  those  lofty  fables 
and  romances,  which  recount,  in  solemn 
cantos,  the  deeds  of  knighthood  founded 
by  our  victorious  kings,  and  from  hence  had 
in  renown  over  all  Christendom,  There 
I  read  it  in  the  oath  of  every  knight,  that 
he  should  defend  to  the  expense  of  his  best 
blood  or  of  his  life»  if  it  so  befell  him,  the 
honor  and  chastity  of  virgin  or  matron  ; 
from  whence  even  then  V  learned  what  a 
noble  virtue  chastity  sure  must  be,  to  the 
defence  of  which  so  many  worthies  by 
such  a  dear  adventure  of  themselves,  had  ^| 
sworn.  ,  .  ,  So  that  even  these,  books  ^| 
which  to  many  others  have  been  the  (uet 
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of  wantonness  and  loose  living,  I  cannot 
think  how»  unless  by  divine  indulgence, 
proved  to  me  so  many  incitements,  as  you 
have  heard,  to  the  love  and  steadfast  ob- 
servation of  virtue."  —  Vol.  /.,  pp*  238, 
2J9. 

AH  Milton's  habits  were  expressive 
of  a  refined  and  self-denying:  character. 
When  charged  l>y  his  unprincipled 
slanderers  with  licentious  habits,  he 
thus  gives  an  account  of  his  morning 
hours :  — 

**  Those  morning  haunts  are  where  ihcy 
should  be,  at  home  ;  not  sleeping,  or  con- 
cocting the  ^surleits  of  an  irregular  feast, 
but  up  and  stirring,  in  winter  often  ere  the 
souncf  of  any  bell  awake  men  to  labor,  or 
devotion  ;  in  summer  as  oft  with  the  bird 
that  fir^t  rouse*^,  or  not  much  tardier,  to 
read  good  authors,  or  cause  them  to  be 
read,  till  the  attention  l>c  weary  o^  memory 
have  its  full  frauj^ht  \  then  with  useful 
and  generous  bbors  preserving  the  body's 
health  and  hardiness,  to  render  lightsome, 
clear,  and  not  lumpish  obedience  to  the 
mind,  to  the  cause  of  reiigion»  and  our 
country's  liheTtVp  when  it  shall  require  firm 
hearts  in  sound  bodies  to  stand  and  cover 
their  stations,  rather  than  to  sec  the  ruin 
of  our  protc*.tation»  and  the  enforcement 
of  a  slavish  life." —  Vol  /.^  p,  233, 

We  have  enlarged  on  the  strictness 
and  loftiness  of  Milton's  virtue,  not 
only  from  our  interest  in  the  subject, 
but  that  we  may  put  to  shame  and 
silence  those  men  who  make  genius 
an  apolojry  for  vice,  and  take  the  sacred 
fire,  kindled  by  God  within  them,  to  in- 
flame men^s  passions,  and  to  mmister 
to  a  vile  sensuality. 

We  sec  Milton's  greatness  of  mind  in 
his  fervent  and  constant  attachment  to 
liberty.  Freedom,  in  all  its  forms  and 
branche.s,  was  dear  to  him,  but  especially 
freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  of  con- 
science and  worship,  freedom  to  seek, 
profess,  and  propagate  truth.  The  lib- 
erty of  ordinary  politicians,  which  pro- 
tects men's  outward  rights,  and  removes 
restraints  from  the  pursuit  of  property 
and  outward  good,  fell  very  short  of  that 
for  which  Milton  lived,  and  was  ready 
to  die.  The  tvTanny  which  he  hated 
most  was  that  which  broke  the  intellect- 
ual and  moral  pOAvcr  of  the  community. 
The  worst  feature  of  the  institutions 
which  he  assailed  was,  that  they  fet- 
tered the  mind.  He  felt  within  himself 
that  the  human  mind  had  a  principle  of 
perpetual  growth^  that  it  was  essentially 


diffusive  and  made  for  progress 
wished  every  chain  brokv 
run  the  race  of  truth  ;it 
increasing    ardor   and    success, 
attachment   to   a  spiritual   and  refine 
freedom,   which    never  forsook   him  in 
the   hottest    controversies,    contributed 
greatly  to  protect  his  genius,  imagiiii 
tion,   taste,    and    sensibility,   fmm    th^ 
withering   and   polluting    influence* 
public  station,  and  of  tlie  rage  of  par*l 
ties.     It   threw   a   htic  of  poetry 
politics,  and  gave  a  sublime  rcld 
to   bis   service   of  tlie   commoni^ 
The   fact   that    Milton,  in    that   storni| 
day,    and   amidst    the    trials   of   pahli 
office,    kept    his    high    faculties 
p raved,   was  a    proof    of    no    comn 
greatness.    Politics,  however  they  mak^ 
the  intellect  active^  sagacious,  and  ill 
ventive,  within  a  certain  sphere,  gene 
ally  extinguish  its  thirst   tor   univer 
truth,  paralyze  sentiment  and  imagin 
tion,  corrupt  the  simplicity  of  the  min 
destroy  that  confidence  in  human  vir 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  phil; 
thropy  and  generous  sacrifices,  and  en 
in  cold  and  pnident  selfishness.     Milti 
passed  through  a  revolution  which,  in  it 
last    stages   and   issue,    was   pecultarljj 
fitted   to  damp  enthusiasm,   to   scatt 
the    visions    of    hope,   and    to    infus 
doubts  of  the  reality  of  virtuous 
ciple :    and   yet   the  ardor,   and   ( 
feeling,  and   enthusiasm   of   his   yoiitli] 
came   forth  unhurt,  and  even  exalted, 
from  the  trial 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Milton^s 
devotion  to  liberty,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
corded that  he  wrote  his  celebrated 
**  Defence  of  the  People  of  England,^' 
after  being  distinctly  forewarned  by  hi|]" 
physicians  that  the  effect  of  this  exe 
tion  would  be  the  utter  loss  of  sightj 
His  reference  to  this  part  of  his  history 
in  a  short  poetical  effusion,  is  too  cha 
acteristic  to  be  withheld.  It  is  inscrib 
to  Cyriac  Skinner,  the  friend  to  whc 
he  appears  to  have  confided  his  lalelj 
discovered  '*  Treatise  on  Christian  f 
trine.*' 

**  CsTiac,  (Jiis,  liirec  years  day  these  ^  esk,  C 
cJear, 
To  outwaird  view,  of  blcniKh  or  of  ^pot,, 
Bereft  of  light,  their  se^  -i^o* ; 

Nor  to  their  idle  orb*  u-  rear 

Of  &un,  or  moon,  or  star,  i*.-.nt.m.,,ui,  the  3 
Or  man»  or  wontan.     Vet  1  &rgt)e  not 
Aswnst  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  fattte  a  )ol 
Oi  hcftrt  or  hope,  but  stiU  bmt  iqp  and  «t«er 
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kt  auoporti  me,  do^t  thou  ask  ? 
Friend,  lo  have  lost  them  over- 

defoicc,  my  noble  task, 
rope  ring?  from  side  to  side, 
might  lead  me  through  the  world's 

ibov^  blindf  had  1  no  l>etter  guide.  * ' 
Sonnet  XXI f. 

We  »ee  Milton's  ma^aniTnity  in  the 

stances   under  which    **  Paradise 

was  written.     It  was  not  in  pros- 

pcritv,  in   honor,  and  amidst  triumphs, 

but  In  disappointment,  desertion,   and 

tn  wtot  the  world  calls  disgrace,  that  he 

compofied  that  work.     The  cause  with 

tiliicb   h€    had   identified   himself    had 

filled      His   friends    were    scattered ; 

liiertT  was  trodden  under  foot,  and  her 

devoted  champion  was  a  by- word  among 

the  triumphant  royalists.     But  it  is  the 

prerogative  of  true  greatness  to  glorify 

I       Itself  in  adversity,  and  to  meditate  and 

I      cseciste  vast  enterprises  in  defeat.    Mil- 

[       loou  iaXYcn  in  outward  condition,  afflicted 

vich  blindness,  disappointed  in  his  best 

bopes,  applied  hiraseu  with  characteristic 

cMmr  to  the  sublimest  achievement  of 

iotellect,    solacing    himself    with   great 

ihoflghts,   Willi  splendid  creations,  and 

wT!h  a  prophetic  confidence  that,  how- 

_'ected  in  his  own  aKC*  he  was 

II  his  works  a  bond  of  union  and 

:>  with  the  illustrious  spirits  of 

r  day.    We  delight  to  con  tern - 

paie  mm  in  his  retreat  and  last  years. 

To  the    p)assing   spectator,  he   seemed 

fallen  and  forsaken,  and  his  blindness 

was  reproached  as  a  judgment  from  God, 

But  though  sightless,  he  lived  in  light. 

His  inward  eye  ranged  through  universal 

oarurc,  and  nis  imagination  shed  on  it 

brighter  beams  than  the  sun.     Heaven 

and  hell  aiid  paradise  were  open  to  him. 

He  visited  past  ages,  and  gathered  round 

him  ancient  sages  and  heroes,  prophets 

lad  apostles,  brave  knights  and  gifted 

hards.     As  he  looked  forward,  ages  of 

Sberty dawned  and  rose  to  his  view,  and 

ht  felt  that  he  was  about  to  bequeath  to 

theoi  an  inheritance  of  genius,  **  which 

votild  not  fade  away/'  and  was  to  live 

in  the  memory,  reverence,  and  love  of 

n^nolest  generations. 

^»     We  have  enlarged  on  Milton's  char- 

^Kacter*  not  only  from  the  pleasure  of  pay* 

^vbig   thai  sacred  debt  which   the    mind 

H^0»ei  to   him  who   has   quickened  and 

Im  deigbted  it,  but  from  an  apprehension 

that  MUtOfi  has  aot  yet  reaped  his  due 


harvest  of  esteem  and  veneration.  The 
mists  which  the  prejudices  and  bigotry 
of  Johnson  spread  over  his  bright  name 
are  not  yet  wholly  scattered,  though 
fast  passing  away.  We  wish  not  to  dis- 
parage Johnson.  We  could  find  no 
pleasure  in  sacrificing  one  great  man  to 
the  manes  of  another.  But  we  owe  it 
to  Milton  and  to  other  illustrious  names, 
lo  say,  that  Johnson  has  failed  of  the 
highest  end  of  biography,  which  is  to 
tfive  immortality  to  virtue,  and  to  call 
forth  fervent  admiration  towards  those 
i  who  have  shed  splendor  on  past  ages. 
Wc  acquit  Johnson,  however,  of  inten- 
tional misrepresentation.  He  did  not, 
and  could  not,  appreciate  Milton.  We 
doubt  whether  two  other  mindSj  having 
so  little  in  common  as  those  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking,  can  be  found  in  the 
higher  walks  of  literature.  Johnson  was 
great  in  his  own  sphere,  but  that  sphere 
was  comparativeiy  *^of  the  earth,"  whilst 
Milton's  was  only  inferior  to  that  of 
angels.  It  was  customary,  in  the  day  of 
Johnson^s  glory,  to  call  l>im  a  giant,  to 
class  him  with  a  mighty,  but  still  an 
earth-born  race.  Milton  we  should 
rank  among  seraphs.  Johnson's  mind 
acted  chiefly  on  man's  actual  condition, 
on  the  realities  of  life,  on  the  springs  of 
human  action,  on  the  passions  wJrich 
now  agitate  society,  and  he  seems  hardly 
to  have  dreamed  of  a  higher  state  of  the 
human  mind  than  was  then  exhibited- 
Milton,  on  the  other  hand,  burned  with 
a  deep  yet  calm  love  of  moral  grandeur 
and  celestial  purity.  He  thought,  not 
so  much  of  what  man  is,  as  of  what  he 
might  become*  His  own  mind  was  a 
rev^elation  to  him  of  a  higher  condition 
of  humanity,  and  to  promote  this  he 
thirsted  and  toiled  for  freedom,  as  the 
element  for  the  growth  and  improve- 
ment of  his  nature.  In  religion  John- 
son was  gloomy  and  inclined  to  supersti- 
tion, and  on  the  subject  of  government 
leaned  towards  absolute  power  ;  and  the 
idea  of  reforming  either  never  entered  his 
mind  but  to  disturb  and  provoke  it,  The 
church  and  the  civil  polity  under  which  he 
lived  seemed  to  him  perfect,  unless  he 
may  have  thought  that  the  former  would 
be  improved  by  a  larger  infusion  of  Rom- 
ish rites  and  doctrines,  and  the  latter  by 
an  enlargement  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
Hence  a  tame  acquiescence  in  the  pres- 
ent forms  of  religion  and  government 
marks  his  works.    Htuc^  "<»%  fwv4  v^ 
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little  in  his  writings  which  is  electric 
and  soul- kind  ling,  and  which  gives  the 
reader  a  consciousness  of  being  made 
for  a  state  of  loftier  thought  and  feeling 
than  the  present.  Milton's  whole  soul^ 
on  the  contrary,  revolted  against  the 
niaxims  of  legitimacy,  hereditary  faith, 
and  servile  reverence  for  esiamished 
power  He  could  not  brook  the  bond- 
age to  which  men  had  bowed  for  ages. 
'*  Reformation  ''  was  the  first  word  of 
public  warning  which  broke  from  his 
youthful  lips,  and  the  hope  of  it  was  the 
solace  of  his  declining  years.  The  dif- 
ference between  Milton  and  Johnson 
may  be  traced,  not  only  in  these  great 
features  of  mind,  but  in  their  whole 
characters.  Mi  Hon  was  refined  and 
spiritual  in  his  habits,  temperate  almost 
to  abstemiousness,  and  refreshed  him- 
self after  intellectual  effort  by  music- 
Johnson  inclined  to  more  sensual  de- 
lights. Milton  was  exquisitely  alive  to 
the  outward  creation,  to  sounds,  motions, 
and  forms,  to  natural  beauty  and  gran- 
deur Johnson,  through  defect  of  phys- 
ical organization,  if  not  through  deeper 
deficiency,  had  little  susceptibility  of 
these  pure  and  delicate  pleasures,  and 
would  not  have  exchanged  the  Strand 
for  the  vale  of  Tempe  or  the  gardens  of 
the  Hesperides,  How  could  Johnson 
be  just  to  Milton!  The  comparison 
which  we  have  instituted  has  compelled 
us  to  notice  Johnson's  defects.  But  we 
trust  we  are  not  blind  to  his  merits. 
His  stately  march,  his  pomp  and  power 
of  language,  his  strength  of  thought,  his 
reverence  for  virtue  and  religion,  his 
vigorous  logic,  his  practical  wisdom, 
his  insight  mto  the  springs  of  human 
action,  and  the  solemn  pathos  which 
occasionally  pervades  his  descriptions  of 
life  and  hii  references  to  his  own  his- 
tory, command  our  willing  admiration. 
That  he  wanted  enthusiasm  and  creative 
imagination  and  lofty  sentiment,  was 
not  his  fault.  We  do  not  blame  him  for 
not  being  Milton.  We  love  intellectual 
power  in  all  its  forms,  and  delight  in 
the  variety  of  mind.  We  blame  him 
only  that  his  passions,  prejudices*  and 
bigotr)'  engaged  him  in  the  unworthy 
task  of  obscuring  the  brighter  glory  of 
one  of  the  most  gifted  and  virtuous  men. 
We  would  even  treat  what  we  deem  the 
faults  of  Johnson  with  a  tenderness  ap- 
proaching respect ;  for  they  were  results, 
to  a  Atgt^t  which  man  cannot  estimate> 


of  a  diseased.  Irritable,  nervous 
physical  temperament,  and  bcl 
the  body  more  than  to  the  mindT 
only  ask  the  friends  of  genius  not 
their  faith  in  Johnson's  detincali 
it.  His  biographical  works  arc  tingH 
with  his  notoriously  strong  preiudkei» 
and,  of  all  his  **  Lives,"  we  hold  that 
Milton  to  be  the  most  apocryphal. 

We  here  close  our  general  remarks 
Milton's  intellectual  and  moral  quaJitt^ 
We  venerate  him  as  a  man  of 
but  still  more  as  a  man  of  magn, 
and  Christian  virtue,  who  regarded 
ins  and  poetry  as  sacred  gifts,  imparts 
to  him,  not  to  amuse  men  or  to  build 
a  reputation,  but  that  he  might  qtiickt 
and  call  forth  what  was  great  and 
in  his  fellow-creatures,  and  might 
the  only  true  fame,  the   admirati* 
minds  which  his  writings  were  to  ki; 
and  exalt. 

We  come  now  to  the  examination 
the  newly  discovered  **  Treatise 
Christian  Doctrine."  This  work, 
have  said,  owes  its  chief  interest  to 
character  of  its  author  From  its  vei 
nature,  it  cannot  engage  and  fix  grn* 
attention.  It  consists  very  much 
lections  of  texts  of  Scripture, 
however  exciting  in  their  proper 
are  read  with  little  thought  or  emoti( 
when  taken  from  their  ordinary 
tion,  and  marshalled  under  sysli 
heads,  Milton  aims  to  give  us  the' 
trines  of  revelation  in  its  own  woi 
We  have  them  in  a  phraseoloj 
familiar  to  us,  and  we  are  disap[ 
for  we  expected  to  see  them,  not 
language  of  the  Bible,  but  as  exisi 
the  mind  of  Milton,  modified  by 
peculiar  intellect  and  sensibility,  c< 
bined  and  embodied  with  his  varii 
knowledge,  illustrated  by  the  analogii 
brightened  by  the  new  lights,  and  doth< 
with  the  associations,  with  which  the; 
were  surrounded  by  this  gifted  man. 
We  hoped  to  see  these  doctrines  af 
they  were  viewed  by  Milton  in  his  ino- 
ments  of  solemn  feeling  and  deep  coo* 
templation,  when  they  pervaded  and 
moved  his  whole  soul  Still  there 
passages  in  which  Milton's  mini  is 
open  to  us.  We  refer  to  the  parts 
the  work  where  the  peculiarity  of 
opinions  obliges  him  to  state  his  reasoi 
for  adopting  them ;  and  these  we  value 
highly  lor  the  vigor  and  independence 
of  intellect  with  which  they  are    im- 
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pnssed.  The  work  is  plain  and  unambi- 
ISMB  in  siylc.  Us  charactenstics  are  a 
obn  earnestness,  and  that  profound 
fcfleratioci  for  Scripture  which  certain 
defiomijiations  oi  Christians,  who  have 
link  coni^eaiality  with  Miltoni  seem  to 
claini  as  a  monopoly. 

HU  iulroduction  is  worthy  every  man's 
attmtioQ,  as  a  deliberate,  mild  assertion 
oC  tbe  dearest  right  of  human  nature, 
t^U  of  free  incjuiry  :  — 

^U  \  dMnmufticate  the  reault  of  my  in« 
fiifies  to  the  world  at  large  ;  \U  ^^  Clod  is 
w§  «itnet««  it  be  with  a  friendly  and  benig- 
suit  lieelini^  towards  mankind,  that  1  readily 
r.-'C  t<  wide  a  circulation  as  possihlc  to 
^tiii  1  cvt*!cm  my  best  and  richest  posses - 
i.on.  I  hope  to  meet  with  a  candid  reception 
Ironi  ail  parties^  and  that  none  at  least  will 
uJu  onju«t  offence,  even  though  many 
ttii^  saottld  be  brought  to  light,  which 
«31  at  once  be  seen  to  differ  from  certain 
ftceived  opinions.  I  earnestly  beseech  all 
lotCT*  of  truth  not  to  cry  out  that  the 
tborch  is  thrown  into  confusion  by  that 
intdcMD  of  discussian  and  inauiry,  which 
»  p^siited  to  the  schools,  and  ought  ccr- 
tiialy  to  tMC  refused  to  no  believer,  since  we 
mt  cprdered  U prove  all  ikingi^  and  since  the 
dafl5r  p«x>^ess  of  the  liG^ht  of  truth  is  pro- 
dodive,  far  less  of  disturbance  to  the 
cftflfch^  than  of  illumination  and  edifica- 
fltmr ^V^.  L,  pp.  5.6. 

"  It  has  also  been  my  object  to  make  it 
appear  £ram  the  opinionis  I  shall  he  found 
to  have  advanced,  whether  new  or  old,  of 
\am  much  consequence  to  the  Christian 
fdifpon  IS  the  liberty,  not  only  of  winnow* 
m^  asoA  siltiiig  every  doctrine,  hut  also  of 
^_t_s —  ^jj^  t\tTi  writing  rcf^peciing  it, 
_  to  our  individual  faith  and  per- 
I  ;  an  inference  which  will  be  stronger 
in  jiffopoftion  to  the  weight  and  importance 
frf  tiUM«  opinions,  or  rather  in  proportion 
in  tlte  authority  of  Scripture,  on  the  abun- 
dant t^tifnony  of  which  they  rest,  VV  ithout 
liy*  Ifberty  there  \s  neither  religion  nor  gos- 
nd«  —  force  alone  prevails,  by  which  it  is 
dbignceftit  for  the  Christian  religion  to  l^e 
Mjpponed.  Without  this  liberty  we  are 
ttiii  enslaved,  not,  indeed,  as  formerly, 
•aidei-  the  divine  law,  but,  what  is  worst 
of  all,  under  the  law  of  man,  or,  to  speak 
more  truly,  under  a  barbarous  tyranny."  — 

On  th4t  great  subject,  the  character 
of  God,  MiftoQ  has  given  nothingr  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  notice,  except  that 
He  is  tiiore  disposed  than  Christians  in 
j^neral  to  conceive  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
i«§  tinder  the  forms  and  anections  of 
nature  r  — 


I 
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**  If  God  habitually  assign  to  himself  the 
members  and  form  of  man,  why  should  wc 
be  afraid  of  attributing  to  him  what  he 
attributes  to  himself,  so  long  as  what  is 
imperfection  and  weakness,  when  viewed 
in  reference  to  uursclves,  be  considered  as 
most  complete  and  excellent  whenever  it  is 
imputed  to  God/'  —  V'oL  /.,  /.  33. 

Milton  is  not  the  first  Christian  who 
has  thought  to  render  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing more  interesting  by  givin):^  him  human 
shape.  We  doubt  tHe  wisdom  of  this 
expedient.  To  spiritualise  our  concep- 
tions of  him  seems  to  us  the  true  process 
for  strengthening  our  intimacy  with  him ; 
for  in  this  way  only  can  we  think  of  him 
as  immediately  present  to  our  minds. 
As  far  as  we  give  him  a  material  form, 
we  must  assign  to  him  a  place,  and  that 
place  will  almost  necessarily  be  a  distant 
one,  and  thus  we  shall  remove  him  from 
the  soul,  which  is  his  true  temple.  Be- 
sides, a  definite  form  clashes  with  God's 
infinity*  which  is  bis  supreme  distinction, 
and  on  no  account  to  be  obscured  :  for, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who 
know  not  their  own  nature,  this  incom- 
prehensible attribute  is  that  which  above 
all  things  constittttcs  the  correspondence 
or  adaptation,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of 
God  to  the  human  mind, 

In  treating  of  God's  efficiency,  Milton 
strenuously  maintains  human  freedom, 
in  opposition  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrine 
of  predestination^  He  maintains  that 
God*s  decrees  do  not  encroach  on  moral  H 
liberty  ;  for  our  free  agency  is  the  very  ^ 
object  decreed  and  p*  ed&stined  by  the 
Creator  He  maintains  that  some  of 
the  passages  of  Scripture  which  speak 
of  election  are  to  be  understood  of  an 
election  to  outward  privileges,  not  to 
everlasting  life  ;  and  tnat  in  other  texts, 
which  relate  to  the  future  state,  the 
election  spoken  of  is  not  an  arbitrary 
choice  of  individuals,  but  of  that  class 
or  descriptions  of  persons,  be  it  large  or 
small,  w*ho  shall  comply  with  the  pre- 
scribed terms  of  salvation;  in  other 
words,  it  is  a  conditional,  not  an  abso* 
lute  election,  and  such  that  everr  indi- 
vidual, if  he  will  may  be  included  in  it 
Milton  has  so  far  told  us  truth.  We 
wish  that  we  could  add  that  he  had 
thrown  new  light  on  free  agency.  This 
great  subject  has  indeed  baffled  as  yet 
the  deepest  thinkers,  and  seems  now  to 
be  consig^ned,  with  other  sublime  topics, 
under  the  sweeping  denomitvatioa  of 
''metaphysics/'  to  geucTa\tit^t.cl,  % 
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let  it  not  be  given  up  in  despair.     The 
time  is  comiDg  wlien  the  human  intellect 
is  to  strike  into  new  fieldSt  and  to  view 
Itself  and  its  Creator  and  ihe  univerjie 
from  new  positions,  and  we  trust  that 
the  darkness  which  has  so  long  hung 
over  our  moral  nature  will  be  gradually 
'dispersed.    This  attribute  of  free  agency, 
Hhrough  which    an   intelligent  being  is 
strictly  and  properly  a  cause»  an  agent, 
sn  originator  of  moral  good  or  moral  evil, 
nd  not  a  mere  machine,  determined  by 
loutward  influences,  or  by  a  secret,  yet  re- 
[sistless  efficiency  of  God,  which  virtually 
[Takes  him  the  author  and  sole  author  of 
IaII  human  actions,  —  this  moral  freedom, 
Iwhich  is  the  best  image  of  the  creative 
fccnergy  of  the   Deity,  seems  to  us  the 
f noblest  object  of  pnilosophical  investi- 
gation.    However  questioned  and  dark- 
lened  by  a  host  of  metaphysicians,  it  is 
Irccognized   in   the   common  conscious- 
ness of  every  human  being.     It  is  the 
Iground  of  responsibility,  the  fountain  of 
noral  feeling.      It   is    involved    in    all 
noral    judgments    and    affections,   and 
tthus  gives  to  social  life  its  whole  inter- 
i€st ;  whilst  it  is  the  chief  tie  between 
the  soul  and  its  Creator.     The  fact  that 
philosophers  have  attempted  to  discard 
free  agency  from  their  explanations  of 
moral   phenomena,   and   to  subject  ali 
,  human  action  to  necessity,  to  mechani- 
caiises,  or   other   extraneous   influ- 
ences, is  proof  enough  that  the  science 
Df  the  mind  has  as  yet  penetrated  little 
f beneath  the  surface^  that  the  depths  of 
Ithe  soul  are  still  unexplored. 

Milton  naturally  passes  from  his  chap- 
iter on  the  Supreme  Being  to  the  con- 
|aideration  of  those  topics  which   have 
^wavs  been  connected  with  this  part  of 
tbeofogy,  —  we  mean,  the  character  of 
tiesus  Cnrist,  and  the  nature  of  the  Holy 
[Spirit     All  our  readers   are   probably 
vare   that   Milton   has   here   declared 
blmseU  an  Anti-trinitarian,  and  strenu- 
Dusly  asserted  the  strict  and  proper  unity 
God.     His  chapter  on  **The  Son  of 
3od  "  is  the  most  elaborate  one  in  the 
rork.     His  **  Prefatory  Remarks  "  are 
liighly   interesting,    as    joining  with    a 
manly  assertion  of  his  right  an  affec- 
Ttionate  desire  to  conciliate  the  Chris- 
tians from  whom  he  differed. 

^'  I  cannot  enter  upon  subjects  of  so  much 

difficulty  a»  the  S&n  ef  God  and  the  Nofy 

Spiritt  wiihont  again  premising  a  few  intro- 

Tuctoij  words.     If,  indeed^  I  were  a  mem- 


am 


bcr  of  Che  Church  of  Rome,  which  i 
implicit  obedience  ta  its  creed  on  aU 
of  faith.  I  should   have  aff]«jfr*ce 
education  or  habit  in  its  j^il 
authority,  even  thouffh  it 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  iL-r 
is  capable  of  being  proved  from  any  pj 
sage  of  Scripture.     Hut  since  I  enrol  i 
self    among    the    number    of   thoM 
acknowledge  the  Word  of  God  alofi 
the  rule  of  faith,  and  freely  advance  wli 
appears  to  mc  much  more  clearly  dedoci^ 
from  the  Holy    Scriptures*  than  the 
monly  received    opinion,   I  sec  no  re 
why   any   one,  who   belongs    lo    the 
Protestant  or  Reformed  Church,  and  ^ 
fesscs   to   acknowledge   the   same   rule 
faith  as  myself,  should  take  offence  at  i 
freedom,  particularly  as  I   impose  my  \ 
thority  on  no  one,  but  merelv  propose  wVi 
1  think  more  worthy  of  beliet  than  the  cr« 
in  general  acceptation.     1  onl}  entreat  ih 
my  readers  will   ponder  and  examine 
statements  in  a  spirit  which  desircft  to  \ 
cover  nothing  but  the   truth,  and  with] 
mind   free   from  prejudice.      For,  witho 
intending  to  oppose  the  authority  of  Sc 
turc,  which  I  consider  inviolably  sacre 
only  take   upon   myself  to  retutc   huo 
interpretations  as    often    a*   the   occz%  _ 
requires,  conformably  to  my  right,  or  rat^^ 
to  my  duty,  as  a  man.   If,  indeed,  thoi 
whom  I  have  to  contend  were  able  1 
ducc  direct  attestation  from  Heaven  j 
truth  of  the  doctrine  which  they  csp 
would  be  nothing  less  than  impiety  I 
ure  to  raise,  I  do  not  sajr  a  clamor,  I 
much  as  a  murmur  against  it.    Bu 
much  as  they  can  lay  claim  to  nothin 
than  human  powers,  assisted  by  I ' 
ual  illumination  which  ts  common  1 
is  not  unreasonable   that  they  sho 
their  part  allow  the  privileges  of 
research    and   free   discussion   to 
inquirer,    who    is    seeking    truth   L 
the  same  means  and  in  tne  same 
themselves,  and  whose  desire  of  Isen 
mankind  is  equal  to  their  own/*— K411JL  < 
/A  103-105. 

Milton  teaches  that  the  Sod  of  God  i 
a  distinct  being  from  God,  and  \nt 
to  him.  that  he  existed  before  the  ' 
was  made,  that  he  Is  the  first  of 
creation  of  God,  and  that  afterwards  ^ 
other  things  were  made  bv  him,  as  tlic" 
instrument  or  minister  of  his  Father. 
He  maintains,  in  agreement  with  Dr. 
Clarke,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  pefftOfw 
an  intelligent  agent  but  created  and 
inferior  to  God.  This  opinion  ol  Mil* 
ton  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  f 
admits  that,  before  the  ttme  of 
the  Jews,  though  accustomed  to 
phrase  Holy  Spirit,  never  astacbed 
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,  ut  personality,  and  that,  both 
1 J  And  the  New  Testament,  it 
.1  .j*i;.ij  u>ed  to  express  God  himself, 
drJiift  power  and  agency.  It  is  strange 
tiaS.  alter  these  concessions,  he  could 
Ibic  fotind  a  difficulty  in  giving  a  6g- 
isallve  interpretation  to  the  few  pas- 
ses IQ  the  New  Testament  which 
ipeak  d  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  person. 
We  ^t^  unable  within  our  limits  to 
m^  a  sketch  of  Mihon's  strong  reason- 
IM  ^^aunst  the  supreme  divinity  of  Jesus 
£ist  We  must,  however,  pause  a 
ink  God  that  He  has  raised 
th  3US  advocate  of  the  long- 

ca  iioctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity, 
ttaw  bring  forward  the  three 
1  and  noblest  minds  of  modern 
ajid.  we  may  add,  of  tl^e  Chris- 
_  era,  as  witnesses  to  that  great  truth, 
which,  in  an  humbler  and  narrower 
:re,  we  desire  to  be  the  defenders. 
Trioitarian  adversaries  are  perpet- 
ringin?  in  our  ears  the  names  of 
""'  and  Reformers.  We  take  Mil- 
_  kc,  and  Newton,  and  place  them 
r  front,  and  want  no  others  to  op- 
tlie  whole  array  of  great  names 
opposite  side.  Before  these 
l;ial  suns,  the  stars  of  self- 
Orthodoxy  **hide  their  dimin- 
lieads.*'  To  these  eminent  men 
C(»tnmunicated  such  unusual  meas- 
ol  Ug bt  and  mental  energy,  that 
Ihtsr  names  spring  up  spontaneously 
«leii  we  think  or  would  speak  of  the 
ss  of  our  nature.  Their  thco- 
opinions  were  the  fruits  of 
it»  profound,  reverent  study  of 
Script  tires.  They  came  to  this 
with  minds  not  narrowed  by  a 
iK^ical,  professional  education,  but 
icca^tomcd  to  broad  views,  to  the 
\l  ranee  of  thought  They  were 
led  by  no  party  connections. 
were  waqjed  by  no  clerical  am- 
,  Add  subdued  by  no  clerical  timid- 
^Thev  came  to  this  subject  in  the 
of  their  strength,  with  free  minds 
to  truth,  and  with  unstained  purity 
L  They  came  to  it  in  an  age  when 
*ac  of  the  Trinity  was  instilled 
on,  and  upheld  by  the  author- 
the  church  and  by  penal  laws, 
what  did  these  great  and  good 
whose  intellectual  energy  and  love 
have  made  them  the  chief  bene- 
oC  the  human  mind,  what,  we 
did  they  discover  in  the  Scriptures  ? 


a  triple  divinity  ?  three  infinite  agents  ? 
three  infinite  objects  of  worship?  three 
periions,  each  of  whom  possesses  his 
own  distinct  offices,  and  yet  shares 
equally  in  the  godhead  with  the  rest? 
No  I  Scripture  joined  with  nature  and 
with  that  secret  voice  in  the  heart  which 
even  idolatry  could  not  always  stifle,  and 
taught  theiTi  to  bow  reverently  before 
the  one  Infinite  Father,  and  to  ascribe 
to  him  alone  supreme,  self- existent  di- 
vinity. Our  principal  object  in  these 
remarks  has  been  to  show  that^  as  far 
as  great  names  are  arguments,  the  cause 
of  Anti-trinitarianismp  or  of  God's  proper 
Unity,  is  supported  by  the  strongest 
But  we  owe  it  to  truth  to  say  that  we 
put  little  trust  in  these  fa^ihionable 
proofs.  The  chief  use  of  great  names 
in  religious  controversy  fs,  to  balance 
and  neutralijie  one  another^  that  the 
unawed  and  unfettered  mind  may  think 
and  judge  with  a  due  self*  revere  nee,  and 
with  a  solemn  sense  of  accountableness 
to  God  alone. 

We  have  called  Milton  an  Anti-trini- 
tarian.  But  we  have  no  desire  to  iden- 
tify him  with  any  sect  His  mind  was 
too  independent  and  universal  to  narrow 
itself  to  human  creeds  and  parties*  He 
is  supposed  to  have  separated  himself, 
in  his  last  years,  from  all  the  deuomina' 
tions  around  him;  and,  were  he  now 
living,  we  are  not  sure  that  he  would 
find  one  to  which  he  would  be  strongly 
attracted.  He  would  probably  stand 
first  among  that  cI:lss  of  Christians, 
more  numerous  than  is  supposed,  and, 
we  hope,  increasing,  who  arc  too  jealous 
of  the  rights  of  the  mind,  and  too  dis- 
satisfied with  the  clashinij  systems  of 
the  age,  to  attach  themselves  closely  to 
any  party;  in  whom  the  present  im- 
proved state  of  theology  has  created  a 
consciousness  of  defect^  rather  than  the 
triumph  of  acquisition  ;  who,  however 
partial  lo  their  own  creed,  cannot  per- 
suade  themselves  that  it  is  the  ultimate 
attainment  of  the  human  mind,  and  that 
distant  ages  will  repeal  its  articles  as 
reverently  as  the  Catholics  do  the  de* 
crees  of  Trent;  who  contend  earnestly 
for  free  inquiry,  not  because  all  who  in- 
quire will  think  as  they  do,  but  because 
some  at  least  may  be  expected  to  out- 
strip them,  and  to  be  guides  to  higher 
truth.  With  this  nameless  and  spread- 
ing class  we  have  strong  sympathies. 
We  want  new  light,  and  care  not  whence 
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it  comes ;  we  want  reformers  worthy  of 
the  name;  and  we  should  rejoice  in 
such  a  manifestation  of  Christianity  as 
would  throw  all  present  systems  mto 
obscurity. 

We  come  now  to  a  topic  on  which 
Milton  will  probably  startle  a  majority 
of  readers.  He  is  totally  opposed,  as 
were  most  of  the  ancient  philosophers, 
to  the  doctrine  of  God's  creating  the 
universe  out  of  nothing.  He  maintains 
that  there  can  be  no  action  without  a 
passive  material  on  which  the  act  is  ex- 
erted, and  that  accordingly  the  world 
was  framed  out  of  a  pre- existent  matter. 
To  the  question,  What  and  whence  is 
this  primary  matter.^  he  answers,  It  is 
from  God,  "an  efflux  of  the  Deity." 
**  It  proceeded  from  God,"  and  conse- 
Quently  no  additional  existence  was  pro- 
auced  by  creation,  nor  is  matter  capa- 
ble of  annihilation.  A  specimen  of  his 
speculations  on  this  subject  is  given  in 
the  following  quotation :  — 

"  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  world  was 
framed  out  of  matter  of  some  kind  or 
other.  For,  since  action  and  passion  are 
relative  terms,  and  since,  consequently,  no 
agent  can  act  externally,  unless  there  be 
some  patient,  such  as  matter,  it  appears 
impossible  that  God  could  have  created 
this  world  out  of  nothing ;  not  from  any 
defect  of  power  on  his  part,  but  because  it 
was  necessar^r  that  something  should  have 
previously  existed  capable  of  receiving  pas- 
sively the  exertion  of  the  divine  emcacy. 
Since,  therefore,  both  Scripture  and  reason 
concur  in  pronouncing  that  all  these  things 
were  made,  not  out  of  nothing,  but  out  of 
matter,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  matter 
must  either  have  always  existed  indepen- 
dently of  God,  or  have  originated  from  God 
at  some  particular  point  oftime.  That  mat- 
ter should  have  been  always  independent  of 
God  (seeing  that  it  is  only  a  passive  prin- 
ciple, dependent  on  the  Deity,  and  subser- 
vient to  him  ;  and  seeing,  moreover,  that  as 
in  number,  considered  abstractly,  so  also  in 
time  or  eternity,  there  is  no  inherent  force 
or  efficacy),  that  matter,  I  say,  should  have 
existed  of  itself  from  all  eternity,  is  incon- 
ceivable. If,  on  the  contrary,  it  did  not 
exist  from  all  eternity,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  from  whence  it  derives  its 
origin.  There  remains,  therefore,  but  one 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  for  which,  more- 
over, we  have  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
namely,  that  all  things  arc  of  God."  —  Vol. 
A  >^.  236.237. 

This  doctrine  naturally  led  Milton  to 
ftDOther,  viz.,  that  there  is  no  ground  for 


the  supposed  distinction  between  body 
and  soul ;  for,  if  matter  is  an  "  efRuz  of 
the  Deity,"  it  is  plainly  susceptible  of 
intellectual  functions.  Accordingly  our 
author  affirms,  — 

"  That  man  is  a  living  being,  intrinsically 
and  properly  one  and  mdividual,  not  com- 
pound or  separable,  not,  according  to  the 
common  opinion,  made  up  and  framed  of 
two  distinct  and  different  natures,  as  of 
soul  and  body,  —  but  the  whole  man  is 
soul,  and  the  soul  man  ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
body,  or  substance,  individual,  animated, 
sensitive,  and  rational."  —  Vol.  I^  pp.  250, 
251. 

We  here  learn  that  a  passage  in  "  Par- 
adise Lost,"  which  we  have  admired  as 
poetry,  was  deemed  by  Milton  sound 
philosophy  :  — 

"  O  Adam,  One  Almighty  is,  from  whom 
All  things  proceed,  and  up  to  him  return, 
If  not  depraved  from  good,  created  all 
Such  to  perfection,  one  first  matter  ally 
Indued  with  various  forms,  various  degrees 
Of  substance,  and,  in  thin^  that  live,  of  life : 
But  more  refined,  more  spirituous,  and  pure. 
As  nearer  to  him  placed  or  nearer  tending, 
Each  in  their  several  active  spheres  assigned, 
Till  body  up  to  spirit  nvr/:,  m  bounds 
Proportioned  to  each  kind.     So  from  the  root 
Spnngs  lighter  the  green  stalk,  from  thence  the 

leaves 
More  aery,  last  the  bright  consummate  flower 
Spirits  odorous  breathes  *,  flowers  and  their  fruit, 
Man*s  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  sublimed, 
To  vital  spirits  aspire,  to  animal, 
To  intellectual.'' 

Par.  Lost,  B.  V.  lines  469-485. 

These  speculations  of  Milton  will  be 
received  in  this  age  with  more  favor,  or 
with  less  aversion,  than  in  his  own ;  for, 
from  the  time  of  Locke,  the  discussions 
of  philosophers  have  tended  to  unsettle 
our  notions  of  matter,  and  no  man  is 
hardy  enough  now  to  say  what  it  is,  or 
what  it  may  not  be.  Tne  idealism  of 
Berkeley,  though  it  has  never  organized 
a  sect,  has  yet  sensibly  influenced  the 
modes  of  thinking  among  metaphysi- 
cians ;  and  the  comcidence  of  this  sys- 
tem with  the  theory  of  certain  Hindoo 
philosophers  may  lead  us  to  suspect  that 
It  contains  some  great  latent  truth,  of 
which  the  European  and  Hindoo  intel- 
lect, so  generally  at  variance,  have  caught 
a  glimpse.  Matter  is  indeed  a  Proteus, 
which  escapes  us  at  the  moment  we  hope 
to  seize  it.  Priestley  was  anxious  to  make 
the  soul  material ;  but  for  this  purpose 
he  was  obliged  to  change  matter  from  a 
substance  into  a  power,  that  is,  into  no 
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raittcr  It  aTl  :  so  ihat  he  destroyed  in  at- 
lemptint:  to  diffuse  it.  We  have  thrown 
(\2i  thcfc  remarks  to  rescue  Milton's 
romory  from  the  imputation,  which  he 
«L*  'h:  hst  mnn  to  deserve,  of  irrever- 
cxf  rod  ;  for  of  this  some  will 

iiff!Ti  y  in  tracing  matter  to  the 

Dt]{y  ;tj^  iL»  fountain.  Matter  which 
K-m*  tn  common  people  so  intelU^ble, 
II  ibU  wrapped  in  mystery-  We  know 
HoQlThfits  relation  to  niind»  or  as  an 
wembk^  of  powers  to  awaken  certain 
Rasaiions,  Of  its  relation  to  God  we 
fttybesaid  to  know  nothing.  Perhaps, 
V  Knowledge  advances,  we  shall  dis- 
that  the  Creator  is  bound  to  his 
is  by  stronger  and  more  indmate 
we  now  imaj^ne.  We  do  not, 
quarrel  with  such  suggestions  as 
■'^'  thon^rh  we  cannot  but  wonder 
ess  with  which  he  follows 
tul  speculations. 
3initoii  next  proceeds  to  the  considera- 
I  oC  man^s  state  in  Farad ise»  and.  as 
mmagc  was  the  only  social  relation 
^Q  subsisting,  he  Introduces  here  his 
•ifws  of  that  institution,  and  of  polyg- 
amy and  divorce.  These  views  show, 
'  not  the  soundness,  yet  the  character- 
btic  independence  of  his  mind.  No  part 
book  has  given  such  offence  as 
_  ctrine  of  the  law^fulness  of  polyK^ 
'^*9f.  and  yet  nowhere  is  he  less  liable 
to  re'tro^cn.  It  is  plain  that  his  error 
»xs founded  an  his  reverence  for  Script- 
itfC-  He  saw  th:it  polygamy  was  allowed 
to  the  best  men  in  liie  Old  Testament^ 
to  patriarchs  bef«"»re  the  law,  who,  he 
ayi,  were  the  objects  of  God's  special 
lifor,  and  to  eminent  individuals  in 
oihscquent  ages  ^  and,  hnding  no  prohi- 
llilfional  tt  in  the  New  Testament,  he  be- 
irvcd  that  not  only  holy  men  would  be 
liiidiiced,  but  Scripture  dishonored,  by 
|Rnmiitctng  it  morally  e>nl  We  are 
Mrsre  that  some  will  say  that  the  prac- 
!lce  h  condemned  in  the  New  Testa- 
mmx  \  and  we  grant  that  it  is  censured 
bf  bapUcatton  in  these  words  of  Christ, 
•WlK»oc\*er  shall  put  away  his  wife, 
oeept  it  he  for  fornication,  and  shall 
mrry  anoUkcr.  committeth  adultery."  • 
lat  we  believe  it  to  be  an  indisputable 
fxt  thai,  although  Christianitv  was  tirst 
preached  in  Asia,  which  had  been  from 
Ifce  caHtest  ages  the  seat  of  polygamy, 
te  Apostles  never  denounced  U  as  a 


crime,  and  never  required  their  converts 
to  put  away  all  wives  but  one,  **  What 
then  ?''  some  may  say.  **  Are  you,  too, 
the  advocates  of  tlie  lawfulness  of  polyg- 
amy ?  "  We  answer.  No.  We  consider 
our  religion  as  decidedly  hostile  to  this 
practice ;  and  we  add,  what  seems  to  us 
of  great  importance,  that  this  hostility 
is  not  the  less  decided  because  no  ex- 
press prohibition  of  polygamy  is  found 
in  the  New  Testament ;  for  Christianity 
is  not  a  system  of  precise  legislalion, 
marking  out  with  literal  exactness  ever)' 
thing  to  be  done,  and  every  thing  to  he 
avoided ;  but  an  inculcation  of  broad 
principles,  which  it  intrusts  to  individuals 
ami  to  society  to  be  applied  according  to 
iheir  best  discretion.  It  is  through  this 
generous  peculiarity  that  Christianity  is 
fitted  to  be  a  universal  religion.  Through 
this  it  can  subsist  and  blend  itself  with 
all  stages  of  society,  and  can  live  in  the 
midst  of  abuses  which  it  silently  and 
powerfully  overcomes,  but  against  which 
it  would  avail  little  were  it  immediately 
to  lift  up  the  voice  of  denunciation,  VV^e 
all  know  that  long-cherished  corruptions, 
which  have  sent  their  roots  through  the 
whole  frame  of  a  community,  cannot  he 
torn  up  at  once  witliout  dissolving  soci- 
ety. To  Christianity  is  committed  the 
sublime  office  of  eradicating  all  the  er- 
rors and  evils  of  the  world ;  but  this  it 
does  by  a  process  corresponding  with 
man's  nature,  by  workinjj  a  gradiml  rev- 
olution in  the  mind,  which,  in  its  turn, 
works  a  safe  and  effectual  revolution  in 
manners  and  life.  No  argument*  there- 
fore, in  favor  of  a  practice  can  be  ad- 
duced from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  explic- 
itly reprobated  in  the  New  Testament. 
For  example,  Christiamty  went  forth  into 
communities  where  multitudes  were  held 
in  slavery,  and  all  ranks  were  ground 
and  oppressed  by  despotism,  — ^  abuses  on 
which  the  spirit  of  our  religion  frowns 
as  sternly  as  on  anv  which  can  be  named. 
Yet  Christianity  &id  not  command  the 
master  to  free  his  slaves,  or  the  despot 
to  descend  from  his  absolute  throne  ; 
hut  satisfied  itself  with  proclaiming  sub- 
lime truths  in  regard  to  God's  paternal 
character  and  administration,  and  broad 
and  generous  principles  of  action,  leav- 
ing to  these  the  w^ork  of  breaking  every 
chain,  by  a  gradual,  inward,  irresistible 
influence,  and  of  asserting  the  essential 
eqitality  and  unalienable  rights  of  the 
whole  human  race.     We  cannot  leave 
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this  topic  without  adding  that  not  only 
Milton's  error  on  polygamy  but  many 
other  noxious  mistakes  have  resulted 
from  measuring  Christianity  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  primitive  church,  as  if  that 
were  the  standard  of  faith  and  practice, 
as  if  every  thing  allowed  then  were  wise 
and  good,  as  if  Uie  religion  were  then  un- 
folded in  all  its  power  and  extent.  The 
truth  is,  that  Christianity  was  then  in 
its  infancy.  The  Apostles  communicated 
its  great  truths  to  the  rude  minds  of  Jews 
and  Heathens ;  but  the  primitive  church 
did  not,  and  could  not,  understand  all 
that  was  involved  in  those  principles,  all 
the  applications  of  which  they  are  sus- 
ceptible, all  the  influences  they  were  to 
exert  on  the  human  mind,  all  the  com- 
binations they  were  to  form  with  the  new 
truths  which  time  was  to  unfold,  all  the 
new  lights  in  which  they  Ivere  to  be 
placed,  all  the  adaptations  to  human 
nature  and  to  more  advanced  states  of 
society,  which  they  were  progressively 
to  manifest.  In  the  first  age,  the  relig- 
ion was  administered  with  a  wise  and 
merciful  conformity  to  the  capacities  of 
its  recipients.  With  the  progress  of  in- 
telligence, and  the  development  of  the 
moral  faculties,  Christianity  is  freeing 
itself,  and  ought  to  be  freed,  from  the 
local,  temporarv,  and  accidental  associa- 
tions of  its  childhood.  Its  great  princi- 
ples are  coming  forth  more  distinctly 
and  brightly,  and  condemning  abuses  and 
errors  which  have  passed  current  for 
ages.  This  great  truth,  for  such  we 
deem  it,  that  Christianity  is  a  growing 
light,  and  that  it  must  be  more  or  less 
expounded  by  every  age  for  itself,  was 
not  sufficiently  apprehended  by  Milton ; 
nor  is  it  now  understood  as  it  will  be. 
For  want  of  apprehending  it,  Christi- 
anity is  administered  now  too  much  as 
it  was  in  ages  when  nothing  of  our  liter- 
ature, philosophy,  and  spint  of  improve- 
ment existed  ;  and  consequently  it  does 
not,  we  fear,  exert  that  entire  and 
supreme  sway  over  strong  and  cultivated 
minds  which  is  its  due,  and  which  it 
must  one  day  obtain. 

Milton  has  connected  with  polygamy 
the  subject  of  divorce,  on  which  he  is 
known  to  have  differed  from  many  Chris- 
tians. He  strenuously  maintains  in  the 
work  under  review,  and  more  largely  in 
other  treatises,  that  the  violation  of  the 
marriage  bed  is  not  the  sole  ground  of 
divorce,  but  that  "the  perpetual  inter- 


ruption of  peace  and  afiFection,  by  mat- 
uai  differences  and  unkindness,  is  a 
sufficient  reason  "  for  dissolving  the  con- 
ju£al  relation.  On  this  topic  we  cannot 
enlarge. 

We  now  arrive  at  that  part  of  Milton*s 
work  in  which  his  poweriul  mind  might 
have  been  expected  to  look  beyond  the 
prevalent  opinions  of  his  day,  but  in 
which  he  has  followed  the  beaten  road, 
almost  without  deviation,  seldom  notic- 
ing difficulties,  and  hardly  seeming  to 
know  their  existence.  We  refer  to  the 
great  subjects  of  the  moral  condition  of 
mankind,  and  of  redemption  by  Jesus 
Christ.  The  doctrine  of  original  sin  he 
has  assumed  as  true,  and  his  faith  in  it 
was  evidently  strengthened  by  his  doc- 
trine of  the  identity  of  the  soul  with  the 
body,  in  consequence  of  which  he  teaches 
that  souls  are  propagated  from  parents 
to  children,  and  not  immediately  derived 
from  God,  and  that  they  are  born  with 
an  hereditary  taint,  just  as  the  body 
contracts  hereditary  disease.  It  is  hum- 
bling to  add,  that  he  supports  this  doc- 
trine of  the  propagation  of  sin  by  physical 
contagion,  on  the  ground  that  it  relieves 
the  Creator  from  the  charge  of  originat- 
ing the  corruption  which  we  are  said  to 
bnng  into  life  ;  as  if  the  infinitely  pure 
and  good  God  could,  by  a  covert  agency, 
infect  with  moral  evil  the  passive  and 
powerless  mind  of  the  infant,  and  then 
absolve  himself  of  the  horrible  work  by 
imputing  it  to  instruments  of  his  own 
ordination  !  Milton  does  not,  however, 
believe  in  total  depravity,  feeling  that 
this  would  free  men  from  guilt,  by  tak- 
ing away  all  power ;  and  he  therefore 
leaves  us  a  portion  of  the  divine  image, 
—  not  enough  to  give  us  a  chance  of 
virtue,  but  enough  to  take  away  excuse 
from  sin.  Such  are  the  **  tender  mercies  " 
of  theology  !  With  respect  to  Christ's 
mediation,  he  supposes  that  Christ  saves 
us  by  bearing  our  punishment,  and  in 
this  way  satisfying  God's  justice.  His 
views,  indeed,  are  not  expressed  with 
much  precision,  and  seem  to  have  been 
formed  without  much  investigation.  On 
these  great  subjects,  of  human  nature 
and  redemption,  we  confess  we  are  dis- 
appointed m  finding  the  spirit  of  Milton 
satisfying  itself  with  the  degrading  no- 
tions which  prevailed  around  him.  But 
we  remember  that  it  is  the  order  of  Prov- 
idence that  the  greatest  minds  should 
sympathize  much  with  their  age,  and  that 
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valuable  in  Judaism,  in  a  more  perfect 
form,  and  with  more  powerful  sanctions. 

As  another  branch  of  the  liberty  of 
Christians,  he  maintains,  as  we  may 
well  suppose,  the  right  of  every  be- 
liever to  consult  the  Scriptures  and  to 
judge  of  them  for  himself.  Not  satis- 
fied with  this,  he  takes  the  ground  of 
Quakerism,  and  maintains  that  the 
Christian,  in  addition  to  the  Scriptures, 
has  an  inward  guide,  with  which  no  hu- 
man authority  should  interfere  :  — 

**  Under  the  goijpcl  we  ^jossess,  as  it  were, 
a  twofold  Scripture,  —  one  external,  which 
is  the  written  word,  and  the  other  internal, 
which  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  written  in  the 
hearts  of  believers,  according  to  the  prom- 
ise of  God,  and  with  the  intent  that  it 
should  by  no  means  he  neglected.*'  —  Voi, 
II,  A  172.  "The  external  Scripture  ,  ♦  . 
has  been  liable  to  frequent  corruption,  and 
in  some  instances  has  been  corrupted, 
through  the  number,  and  occasionally  the 
bad  faith,  of  those  by  whom  it  has  been 
handed  down,  the  variety  and  discrepancy 
of  the  original  m an u script?*,  and  the  aa- 
ditional  diversity  produced  by  subsequent 
transcripts  and  printed  editions.  But  the 
Spirit  which  leads  to  truth  cannot  t>c  cor- 
dcceivc  a  man 
73.     "  It  is 
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vi  lbs  j^mtSt  and  justification  by  mere 
liitk,  —  all  arc  denied  and  opposed 
T  bin*.  ao4  some  with  creat  strength, 
-^Vjyed  a«  Mtfton  was  oy  the  agie  in 
vincfi  he  lived,  his  spirit  could  not  be 
ntiilaed  to  the  heart- withering  faith  of 
tfje  Genevan  school* 

U*c  now  come  to  a  subject  in  which 
Milton  was  deeply  interested,  —  we 
WD  Christian  liberty,  under  wluch 
icwl  may  be  included  the  discipline  of 
die  cbttTch,  the  power  of  ministers,  and 
the  rights  of  the  people.  To  vindicate 
ibe  liberty  of  Chnstians,  and  to  secure 
Ihtai  iwom  all  outward  impositions  and 
fliinai>ces»  he  maintains  that  the  whole 
iioiill  law  is  abolished,  so  that  no  part 
it  b^din^  on  Christians,  —  a  doctrine 
•fiich  may  startle  many  who  believe 
Alt  Che  moral  precepts  of  that  law  are 
uMlidiQg  now  as  ever.  But  such  per- 
i  dlder  little  in  reality  from  Milton, 
Inje  meaning  is  tnat  these  pre- 
Nod  Christians,  not  through  the 
4ly  of  Moses,  which  is  wholly 
away,  but  only  because  they  are 
I  up  and  incorporated  into  Chris- 
teky.  which  is  our  only  law,  and  which 
\9m  let  focth  whatever  was  permanently 


dcncc  in  committing  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament  to  such  uncertain  and  vari- 
able guardianship,  unless  it  were  to  teach 
us,  by  this  very  circumstance,  that  the 
Spirit  which  is  ^ven  to  us  is  a  more  cer- 
tain guide  than  Scripture,  whom,  therefore, 
it  is  our  duty  to  follow."  ^ — f*.  174.  "  Hence 
it  follows,  that  when  an  acquiescence  in 
human  opinions  or  an  obedience  to  human 
authority  in  matters  of  religion  i.s  exacted^ 
in  the  name  cither  of  the  church  or  of  the 
Christian  magistrate,  from  those  who  are 
themselves  led  individually  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  this  is  in  effect  to  impose  a  yoke, 
not  on  man,  but  on  the  Holy  Spirit  it- 
self."—  />.  176. 

This  in  words  is  genuine  Quakerism  ; 
but  whether  Milton  understood  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  that  immediaU  revelation 
which  forms  the  leading  doctrine  of 
that  creed,  we  doubt.  To  this  doctrine 
it  may  be  objected,  and  we  think  Milton 
must  have  felt  the  objection,  that  it  dis- 
parages and  discourages  our  faculties, 
and  produces  inaction  of  mind,  leading 
men  to  expect  from  a  sudden  flash  from 
heaven  the  truth  which  we  are  taught 
to  seek  by  the  right  use  of  our  own 
powers.  We  itnagine  that  Milton  be- 
lieved that  the  Holy  Spml  wotVs  nuIS 
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and  bv  our  own  understandings,  and, 
insteaa  of  superseding  reason,  invigo- 
rates and  extends  it  But  this  is  not 
the  only  place  where  his  precise  views 
are  obscured  by  general  expressions, 
or  by  rapid  and  superficial  notices  of 
subjects. 

In  Milton*s  views  of  the  church  and 
the  ministry,  we  have  other  proofs  of 
his  construing  the  Scriptures  in  the 
manner  most  favorable  to  Christian 
liberty.  He  teaches  that  the  universal 
churcn  has  no  head  but  Christ,  and 
that  the  power  arrogated  by  popes, 
councils,  and  bishops,  is  gross  usurpa- 
tion. In  regard  to  particular  churches, 
he  is  a  strict  Congregationalist  Each 
church,  he  says,  is  competent  to  its  own 
government,  and  connected  with  others 
only  by  the  bond  of  charity.  No  others 
are  authorized  to  interfere  with  any  of 
its  concerns,  but  in  the  way  of  brotherly 
counsel :  — 

"Every  church  consisting  of  the  above 
parts,"  !>.,  well-instructed  believers,  "  how- 
ever small  its  numbers,  is  to  be  considered  as 
in  itself  an  integral  and  i>er£ect  church,  so 
far  as  regards  its  relisious  rights ;  nor  has 
it  any  superior  on  earth,  whether  individual, 
or  assembly,  or  convention,  to  whom  it  can 
be  lawfully  required  to  render  submission  ; 
inasmuch  as  no  believer  out  of  its  pale, 
nor  any  order  or  council  of  men  whatever, 
has  a  greater  right  than  itself  to  expect  a 
participation  in  the  written  word  and  the 
promises,  in  the  presence  of  Christ,  in  the 
presiding  influence  of  the  Spirit,  and  in 
those  gracious  gifts  which  are  the  reward 
of  united  prayer." —  fW.  //.,/.  194. 

The  choice  of  the  minister,  he  says, 
belongs  to  the  people.  The  minister,  if 
possible,  should  serve  the  church  gra- 
tuitously, and  live  by  the  labor  of  his 
own  hands.  This  unpaid  service  he 
pronounces  more  noble  and  consonant 
to  our  Lord's  example  and  that  of  the 
Apostles.  In  accordance  with  these 
views,  he  favors  the  idea  of  a  church 
consisting  of  few  members  :  — 

"  All  that  pertains  to  the  worship  of  God 
and  the  salvation  of  believers,  all,  in  short, 
that  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  church, 
may  be  duly  and  orderly  transacted  in  a 
particular  church,  within  the  walls  of  a 
private  house,  and  where  the  numbers  as- 
sembled are  inconsiderable.  Nay,  such  a 
church,  when  in  compliance  witn  the  in- 
terested views  of  its  pastor  it  allows  of  an 
increase  of  numbers  beyond  what  is  con- 
venient, deprives  itself  m  a  great  measure 
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of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  meet- 
ing in  common." —  VoL  IL^p.  194. 

He  maintains  that  ministers  are  not 
to  monopolize  public  instruction,  or  the 
administration  of  the  ordinances ;  but 
that  all  Christians,  having  sufficient 
gifts,  are  to  participate  in  these  ser- 
vices :  — 

**  The  custom  of  holding  assemblies  is  to 
be  maintained,  not  after  the  present  mode, 
but  according  to  the  apostolical  institution, 
which  did  not  ordain  that  an  individual, 
and  he  a  stipendiary,  should  have  the  sole 
right  of  speaking  from  a  higher  place,  but 
that  each  believer  in  turn  should  be  author- 
ized to  speak,  or  prophesy,  or  teach,  or 
exhort,  according  to  his  gifts ;  insomuch 
that  even  the  weakest  among  the  brethren 
had  the  privilege  of  asking  questions,  and 
consulting  the  elders  and  more  experienced 
members  of  the  congregation."  —  VoL  //., 
/.  203.  *'  Any  believer  is  competent  to  act 
as  an  ordinary  minister^  according  as  con- 
venience may  require,  provided  only  he  be 
endowed  with  the  necessary  gifts ;  these 
gifts  constituting  his  mission." — /.  153. 
"  If,  therefore,  it  be  competent  to  any  be- 
liever whatever  to  preach  the  gosi>el,  pro- 
vided he  be  furnished  with  the  requisite 
^fts,  it  b  also  comp>etent  to  him  to  admin- 
ister the  rite  of  baptism ;  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  office  is  inferior  to  the  former." — /. 
157.  "With  regard  to  the  Lord's  supper 
also,  it  has  been  shown,  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  that  all  are  entitled  to  participate 
in  that  rite,  but  that  the  privilege  of  dis- 
pensing the  elements  is  confined  to  no  par- 
ticular man,  or  order  of  men." — /.  158. 

We  entirely  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
freedom  whicn  these  passages  breathe  ; 
but  from  some  of  the  particular  views 
we  dissent.  The  great  error  of  Milton 
lies  in  supposing  that  the  primitive 
church  was  meant  to  be  a  model  for  all 
ages.  But  can  we  suppose  that  the 
church  at  its  birth,  when  it  was  poor, 
persecuted,  hemmed  in  by  Judaism  and 
Heathenism,  supplied  imperfectly  with 
written  rules  and  records,  dependent 
for  instruction  chiefly  on  inspired  teach- 
ers, and  composed  of  converts  who  had 
grown  up  and  been  steeped  in  Jewish 
and  Heathen  errors,  —  can  we  imagine 
that  in  these  circumstances  the  church 
took  a  fonn  which  it  ou^ht  to  retain  as 
sacred  and  unalterable,  in  its  triumphs, 
and  prosperity,  and  diffusion,  and  in 
a^es  of  greater  light  and  refinement  .> 
We  know  that  in  the  first  ages  there 
were  no  ministers  with  salaries,  or  edi- 
fices   for    public   worship.      Christians 
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TLii  \n  pnvate  houses,  and  sometimes  in 
nSc  obicurtfst  they  could  tind  On  these 
4>ecasioiis,  the  services  were  not  moiiop- 
«fiied  by  an  individuaU  hut  shared  by 
ibc  fraiemily  ;  nor  is  there  a  hint  in  the 
New  Testament  that  the  administration 
of  li»«  Lord  s  supper  and  baptism  was 
COaiintfd  to  the  minister.  But  in  all  this 
•e  IiAve  no  rule  for  the  present  day. 
ladttd  H  seems  to  us  utterly  repugnant 
In  tile  kiea  of  a  universal  religion,  in- 
muled  lor  all  ages  and  nations,  and  for 
aU  the  progressive  states  of  society  to 
tkc  end  of  the  world,  to  suppose  that 
it  its  infancy  it  established  an  order 
«<  worship,  instruction,  and  discipline, 
vhich  was  to  remain  inviolable  in  all 
folere  limes-  This  doctrine  of  an  in- 
iedble  form  seems  to  us  servile,  supcr- 
tfkious,  and  disparaging  to  Christianity. 
Oor  reJigian  is  too  spiritual  and  inward, 
tad  cares  too  little  about  its  exterior,  to 
bind  Itself  in  this  everlasting  chain. 
TTic  acknowledged  indefinitcness  of  the 
Siw  Testajment.  in  regard  to  this  sub- 
pzx,  is  no  mean  proof  of  the  enlarged 
ttd  prospective  wisdom  of  its  Founder. 
We  believe  that,  with  the  diffusion  of 
fberd  views,  the  question  will  arisen 
•iiether  our  religion  cannot  be  taught 
lad  administered  in  methods  and  forms 
•ore  adapted  than  those  which  now 
jTtrail  to  its  spirit  and  great  design,  to 
±t  principles  of  human  nature,  and  to 
*^  condition  and  wants  of  society, 
AnoAE  the  changes  which  may  grow 
kam  mis  discussion,  we  do  not  antici- 
pate the  adoption  of  Milton's  plan  of 
ttnlencing  minbters  to  earn  their  bread 
W  the  sweat  of  their  brow  ;  for  we 
Wflk  that  we  see  reasons,  in  the  gen- 
6i]  spread  of  knowledge,  for  enlarging 
iktxt  means  and  opportunities  of  study 
«ftd  intellectuaJ  cuUtire,  that  they  may 
oeet  the  increasing  demand  for  more 
nl^tened  inculcation  of  Christian 
lni£.  At  the  same  time,  it  seems  to 
»  eot  unlikely  that,  in  conformity  to 
MSioe^s  suggestion,  public  instruction, 
^•Qead  of  continuing  to  be  a  monopoly 
4  annislers,  may  be  extended  freely  to 
■en  ol  sup>enor  intelligence  and  piety, 
ad  that  the  results  of  this  arrangement 
nr  be  the  infusion  of  new  life,  power, 
M  practical  wisdom  into  religious 
mdunj^,  and  the  substitution  of  a 
natural,  free,  and  various  elo- 
e,  for  the  technical  and  monoto- 
node  of  treating  subjects  which 


clings  so  often  and  so  obstinately  to  the 
performances  of  the  pulpit.  Again,  we 
do  not  expect,  among  the  clianges  of 
forms  and  outward  worshipt  that  Chris- 
tians, to  meet  our  author's  views,  will 
shut  their  churches  and  meet  in  private 
houses  ;  for  large  religious  edifices,  and 
large  congregations,  seem  to  us  among 
the  important  means  of  collecting,  and 
interesting  in  Christianity,  the  mass  of 
the  community.  But  perhaps  narrower 
associations  for  religious  improvement 
may  be  formed,  in  which  the  lormalities 
of  public  worship  will  be  relaxed,  and 
Christians  may  reap  the  benefits  of  the 
more  familiar  and  confidential  meetings 
of  the  primitive  converts.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  great  question,  how  the  public  ad- 
ministration of  Christianity,  including 
modes  of  discipline,  instruction^  and 
worship,  may  be  rendered  more  im- 
pressive and  effectuaL  This  field  is 
almost  untrodden  ;  but,  if  we  read  aright 
the  signs  of  the  times,  the  day  for  ex- 
ploring it  draws  nigh. 

We  have  said  that,  whilst  we  dissent 
from  some  of  Milton's  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  present  remarks,  we  agree  in 
their  spirit.  It  was  evidently  the  aim 
of  all  his  suggestions  to  strip  the  clergy, 
as  ihey  are  called,  of  that  peculiiir,  arti- 
ficial sanctity  with  which  superstition 
had  long  arrayed  them,  and  which  had 
made  their  simple,  benignant  office  one 
of  the  worst  instruments  of  ambition 
and  despotism.  We  believe  that  this 
institution  will  never  exert  its  true  and 
full  power  on  the  church  and  on  the 
world  until  the  childish  awe  with  which 
it  has  been  viewed  shall  be  exchanged 
for  enlightened  esteem,  and  until  men, 
instead  of  expecting  from  it  certain  mys- 
terious, undefined  influences,  shall  sec 
in  it  a  rational  provision  for  promoting 
virtue  and  happiness,  not  by  magic,  but 
according  to  the  fixed  laws  of  human 
nature. 

The  remainder  of  the  *' Treatise  on 
Christian  Doctrine"  furnishes  topics  on 
which  we  should  willingly  remark  ;  but 
we  have  only  time  to  glance  at  the  opin- 
ions in  which  Milton  differs  from  the 
majority.  He  rejects  infant  baptism, 
and  argues  against  it  with  his  usual 
earnestness  and  strength.  He  not  only 
affirms,  with  many  other  Christians,  that 
the  fourth  commandment,  relating  to  the 
Sabbath,  is  abolished  with  the  rest  of 
the  Mosaic  system,  but  maVuUm^,  >«\v^X. 
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few  have  done,  that  under  the  gospel  no 
Lime  is  appointed  for  public  worship, 
but  that  the  ohscr\^ance  of  the  first  day 
of  the  week  rests  wholly  on  expediency, 
and  on  the  agreement  of  Christians.  He 
believes  that  Christ  is  to  apjiear  visibly 
for  the  judgment  of  the  world,  and  that 
he  will  reign  a  thousand  years  on  earth, 
at  the  end  of  which  period  Satan  will 
assail  the  church  with  an  innumerable 
confederacy,  and  be  overwhelmed  with 
everlasting  ruin.  He  speaks  of  the  judg- 
noent  as  bepnning  with  Christ's  second 
advent,  and  as  comprehending  his  whole 
government  through  the  millennium^  as 
well  as  the  closing  scene,  when  sentence 
will  be  pronounced  on  evil  angels,  and 
on  the  whole  human  race.  We  have 
now  given,  we  believe,  all  the  peculiar- 
ities of  Milton's  faith.  As  for  that  large 
part  of  his  work  in  which  he  has  accumu- 
lated scriptural  proofs  of  doctrines  and 
duties  in  which  all  Christians  are  agreed* 
its  general  tenor  may  be  understood 
without  further  remarks. 

It  may  now  be  asked,  What  is  the 
value  of  this  book  ?  We  prize  it  chiefly 
as  a  testimony  to  Milton*s  profound  rev- 
erence for  the  Christian  religion,  and  an 
assertion  of  the  freedom  and  rights  of 
the  mind.  We  are  obliged  to  say  that 
the  work  throws  litde  new  light  on  the 
great  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  Some 
will  say  that  this  ought  not  to  surprise 
us  ;  for  new  light  is  not  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  department  of  theology.  But,  if 
this  be  tnie,  our  religion  may  be  charged 
with  the  want  of  adaptation  to  our  nature 
in  an  essential  point ;  for  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  human 
mind  is  its  thirst  for  constantly  enlarg- 
ing knowledge,  and  its  proneness  to  lose 
its  interest  in  subjects  which  it  has  ex- 
hausted. The  chief  cause  of  Milton's  fail- 
ure was,  that  he  sought  truth  too  exclu- 
sivelv  in  the  past  and  among  the  dead. 
He  indeed  called  no  man  master,  and 
disclaimed  the  authority  of  Fathers,  and 
was  evidently  dissatisfied  wMth  all  the 
sects  which  had  preceded  or  were  spread 
around  htm.  Still  he  believed  in  the 
perfection  of  the  primitive  church,  and 
that  Christianity,  instead  of  being  car- 
ried forward,  was  to  be  carried  back  to 
its  original  purity.  To  use  his  own 
striking  language,  **  the  lovely  form  of 
Truth,  which  Christians  at  first  em- 
braced, "  had  been  hewn  into  a  thousand 
pieces,  like  the  mangled  body  of  Osiris, 


and  scattered  to  the  four  winds  \  '* ) 
consequently  he  believed  that  the 
duty  of  her  friends  was  'Mr»  ^-nth^ 
Umo  by  h'mb,  and  bring 
joint  and  member."     In  c^ 
this  doctrine,  he  acted  too  much  as  ] 
eclectic   theologian,   culling    somethlii 
from  almost  every  sect,  and  endcavtiri| 
to  form  an  harmonious  system  from  \ 
terials  **  gathered  from  the  four  win 
He   would   have   done   better    had 
sought  truth   less  in  other  mind», 
more   in   the   communion    of    his 
soul  with   Scripture,   nature.    God, 
itself.     The    fact   is,    that   the    chu 
from  its  beginning,  had  l>een  imperfe 
in   knowledge    and    practice,    and 
business  is  not  to  rest  in  the 
to   use   it  as   a  means  of  a  pur 
brighter  futurity.     Christianity  b<^ 
l>e  corrupted  afits  birth,  to  be  d« 
by  earthly  mixtures  as  soon  as  it  tG 
llie  earth.    The  seeds  of  that  corruptic 
which  grew  and  shot  up  into  the  y 
shadowing  despotism  of    I'apal   Ro 
were  sown  in  the  age  of  the  Ap 
as  we  learn  in  the  Epistles  ;  and  w 
from  the  condition  of  the  world 
nothing  but  a  stupendous  moral  \ 
subverting  all  the  laws  of  the 
mind,  could  have  prevented  their 
opment    Who,  that  understands  [ 
nature^  does  not  know  that  old 
tions  are  not  broken  up  in  a  : 
that,  to  minds  plunged  in  a  midnli 
error,  truth  must  gradually  open  If 
dawning  day  ;  that  old  views  will  i 
with  the  new ;  that  old  ideas,  wh 
wish   to  banish,  will  adhere  to  tli 
words  to  which  they  were  forme 
tached  ;  and  that  the  sudden  and 
eradication  of  long-rooted  crron  ^ 
be  equivalent  to  the  creation  of 
intellect  ^.     How  long  did  the  Ap 
under  Christ's  immediate  tuition, 
stand    his   instructions !      Even 
after  the  miraculous  illumination  of 
day   of    Pentecost,  remai-' 
until    the   message  from 
that  glorious  feature  of  C 
abolition  of  the  Jewish  | 
the  equal  participation  < 
with  the  Jews  in  the  bl 
Messiah.     As  soon  as  C  i 
preached,  it  was  blended  with  Jucfaisii 
which  had  power  to  neutralize  the  aa 
thori ty  of  Paul  in  many  churches     I  n  lil 
manner,  it  soon  began  to  Ijc  "spoiled  ** 
its  simplicity  **by  philosophy  and 
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\y   so  called/'  and  to  be  en- 
by   Pa^n  ceremonies.     The 


BtiaiLs  were  indeed  brought  into 
light,'*  if  their  Christian 
rom pared  with  the  darkness 
I  vbicli  they  had  emerged  ;  but  not  if 
ed  with  the  perfection  of  knowl- 
to  which  Christ  came  to  exalt  the 
race.  The  earliest  Fathers,  as 
we  learn  from  their  works,  were  not 
recrpttve  of  lar^e  communications  of 
mitb^  Their  wTftin^js  abound  in  pue- 
tfllies  and  marks  oi  childish  credulity, 
aod  betray  that  indistinctness  of  vision 
which  is  experienced  by  men  who  issue 
frocn  thick  darkness  into  the  light  of 
4*j.  Id  the  ages  of  barbarism  which 
(wowed  the  faU  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Qffbtiaoity,  thouq^h  it  answered  wise 
pmposes  of  Providence,  was  more  and 
disfijtictired  and  obscured.  The 
rmatton  was  indeed  a  glorious  era, 
glorious  for  its  reduction  of  papal 
clerical  power,  and  for  the  partial 
Bberacion  of  the  mind,  rather  than  for 
itc  improvements  of  men's  ap- 
slons  of  Christianity.  Some  of 
[(irracrs  invented  or  brought  back 
riotis  errors  as  those  they  over- 
KW.  Luther's  consubstantiation  dif- 
Lfrom  the  Pope's  transubstantiation 
lyllable,  and  that  was  all  the  gain  ; 
raay  safely  say  that  transubstan- 
ttalioo  was  a  less  monstrous  doctrine 
tliaai  "'  "  points  of  Calvin,  How 
tain  \  vvas  Miltons  search  for 

•♦file  i«j.ii>;it;d  Osiris''  for  **the  lovely 
fara  and  immortaJ  features  of  Truth,'' 
bi  the  history  of  the  church  ! 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood,  as  if  we 
vottld  cut  ofif  die  present  a^e  from  the 
nst  VVe  mean  not  that  Milton  should 
wftt  neglected  the  labors  of  his  pre- 
decessors. He  believed  justly  that  all 
ihe  perrods  and  generations  of  the  hu- 
^mily  are  oound  together  by  a 
me  connection,  and  that  the  wis- 
of  each  a^e  is  chiefly  a  derivation 
ail  preceding  ages,  not  excepting 
tltt  most  ancient,  just'as  a  noble  stream, 
thfo^b  its  whole  extent  and  in  its  widest 
imttwwin^s,  still  holds  communication 
wtk  \is  infant  springs,  gushing  out  per- 


haps in  the  depths  of  distant  forests, 
or  on  the  heights  of  solitary  mountains. 
We  only  mean  to  say,  that  the  stream 
of  relii^ious  knowledge  is  to  swell  and 
grow  through  its  whole  course,  and  to 
receive  new  contributions  from  gifted 
minds  in  successive  generations.  We 
only  regret  that  Milton  did  not  draw 
more  from  the  deep  and  full  fountains 
of  his  own  soul.  We  wish  only  to  teach 
that  antiquity  was  the  infancy  of  our 
race,  and  that  its  acquisitions,  instead 
of  being  rested  in,  arc  to  bear  us  onward 
to  new  heights  of  truth  and  virtue.  We 
mean  not  to  complain  of  Milton  for  not 
doing  more.  He  rendered  to  mankind 
a  far  greater  service  than  that  of  a 
teacher  of  an  improved   theolog)-.     He 
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taught  and  exemplified  that  spirit  of  in- 
tellectual freedom,  through  which  all 
the  great  conquests  of  truth  are  to  be 
achieved,  and  by  which  the  human  mind 
is  to  attain  to  a  new  consciousness  of 
its  sublime  taculties,  and  to  invigorate 
and  expand  itself  for  ever. 

We  here  close  our  remarks  on  Milton. 
In  offering  this  tribute,  we  have  aimed 
at  something  higher  than  to  express  and 
gratify  our  admiration  of  an  eminent 
man.  We  believe,  that  an  enlightened 
and  exalted  mind  Is  a  brighter  manifes- 
tation of  God  than  the"  outward  uni- 
verse ;  and  we  have  set  forth,  as  wc 
have  been  able^  the  praises  of  an  illus 
trious  servant  of  the  Most  High,  that, 
through  him,  glory  may  redound  to  the 
Father  of  all  spirits,  the  Fountain  of  all 
wisdom  and  magnanimous  virtue.  And 
still  more  ;  wc  believe  that  the  sublime 
intelligence  of  Milton  was  imparted,  not 
for  his  own  sake  only,  but  to  awaken 
kindred  virtue  and  greatness  in  other 
souls.  Far  from  regarding  him  as  stand- 
ing alone  and  unapproachable,  we  be- 
lieve that  he  is  an  illustration  of  what 
all,  who  are  true  to  their  nature,  will 
become  in  the  progress  of  their  being ; 
and  we  have  held  him  forth,  not  to  ex- 
cite an  ineffectual  admiration,  but  to 
stir  up  our  own  and  others'  breasts  to 
an  exhilarating  pursuit  of  high  and  ever- 
growing attainments  in  intellect  and 
virtue* 
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REMARKS   ON    THE    LIFE  AND   CHARACTER  OF 
NAPOLEON   BONAPARTE. 

1827-28. 


Part  I. 

The  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  been  anticipated 
with  an  eagerness  proportioned  to  the 
unrivalled  powers  of  the  author,  and  to 
the  wonderful  endowments  and  fortunes 
of  the  hero.  That  the  general  expecta- 
tion has  been  satisfied,  we  cannot  affirm. 
But  few  will  deny  that  the  writer  has 
given  us  a  monument  of  his  ereat  tal- 
ents. The  rapidity  with  which  such  a 
work  has  been  thrown  off  astonishes  us. 
We  think,  however,  that  the  author 
owed  to  himself  and  to  the  public  a 
more  deliberate  execution  of  this  impor- 
tant undertaking.  He  should  either  have 
abandoned  it  or  have  bestowed  on  it  the 
long  and  patient  labor  which  it  required. 
The  marks  of  negligence  and  haste  which 
are  spread  through  the  work  are  seri- 
ous blemishes,  and,  to  more  fastidious 
readers,  inexpiable  defects.  It  wants 
compression  and  selection  throughout. 
Man^  passages  are  encumbered  with 
verbiage.  Many  thoughts  are  weakened 
by  useless  expansion  and  worse  than 
useless  repetition.  Comparisons  are  ac- 
cumulated to  excess,  and,  whilst  many 
are  exquisite,  perhaps  as  many  are  trite 
and  unworthy  of  history.  The  remarks 
are  generally  just,  but  obvious.  We 
state  these  defects  plainly,  that  we  may 
express  the  more  freely  our  admiration 
of  the  talents  which  have  executed  so 
rapidly  a  work  so  extensive  and  various, 
so  rich  in  information,  so  fresh  and  vivid 
in  description,  and  furnishing  such  abun- 
dant specimens  of  a  free,  graceful,  and 
vigorous  style. 

The  work  has  the  great  merit  of  im- 
partiality. It  is  probably  inaccurate  in 
many  ot  its  details,  but  singularly  free 
from  prejudice  and  passion.  Not  a  few, 
who  considered  that  the  author  was  both 
a  Briton  and  a  friend  of  the  principles 
and  policy  of  Pitt,  were  expecting  from 
his  pen  a  discolored  delineation  of  the 
implacable  foe  of  England  and  of  that 


great  minister.  But  the  rectitude  of  his 
mind,  and  his  reverence  for  historical 
truth,  have  effectually  preserved  him 
from  abusing  the  great  power  conferred 
on  him  by  his  talents  over  public  opin- 
ion. We  think  that  his  laudable  fear  of 
wronging  the  enemy  of  his  country, 
joined  to  an  admiration  of  the  dazzling 
qualities  of  Napoleon,  has  led  him  to 
soften  unduly  the  crimes  of  his  hero, 
and  to  give  more  favorable  impressions 
than  truth  will  warrant. 

But  enough  of  the  author,  who  needs 
not  our  praise,  and  can  suffer  little  by 
our  censure.  Our  concern  is  with  his 
subject.  A  just  estimate  of  the  late 
Emperor  of  France  seems  to  us  impor- 
tant. That  extraordinary  man,  having 
operated  on  the  world  with  unprece- 
dented power  during  his  life,  is  now 
influencing  it  by  his  character.  That 
character,  we  apprehend,  is  not  viewed 
as  it  should  be.  Th^ind  of  artmiration 
which  it  j"gpir'**^i  PVf n  in  fr^ir  rftuntrif? 
is  a  Dad  nm<*n-  The  greatest  crime 
against* society,  that  of  spoiling  it  of  its 
rights  and  loading  it  with  chains,  still 
fails  to  move  that  deep  abhorrence  which 
is  its  due ;  and  which,  if  really  felt,  would 
fix  on  the  usurper  a  brand  of  indelible 
infamy.  ^**g^»-^ing  frfMom  ^'^  *^?  ^^'''^ 
''^ff*'^^*^  ^f  hiiman  n-iit^r-t  as  essential  to 
tts  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  prog- 
ress, we  look  on  men  who  have  signsQ- 
ized  themselves  by  their  hostility  to  it 
with  an  indignation  at  once  stem  and 
sorrowful,  which  no  glare  of  successful 
war,  and  no  admiration  of  the  crowd, 
can  induce  us  to_suftpfess.  We  mean, 
then,  to  speak  freely  of  Napoleon.  But, 
if  we  know  ourselves,  we  could  on  no 
account  utter  one  unjust  reproach.  We 
speak  the  more  freely,  because  conscious 
of  exemption  from  every  feeling  like 
animosity.  We  war  not  with  the  dead. 
We  would  resist  only  what  we  deem  the 
pernicious  influence  of  the  dead.  We 
would  devote  ourselves  to  the  cause  of 


fireedom  an  J  humanity, —a  cause  per- 
pclaaJJy  betrayed  by  the  admiration  lav- 
ished on  prosperous  crime  and  ail-grasp- 
JDg  ambition.     Our  cjeat  topic  will  be 
the  character  of   Napoleon  :   and   with 
thii  wc  shall  niluraJly  intersperse  reflec- 
tiaas  on   the   ^eat  interests  which  he 
jnerpetually  infitienced. 
\V^  be^in  with  observing  that  it  is  an 
rice  to  Bonaparte  to  remember 
,rew  up  under  disistrous  influ- 
rricry,,  iQ   a  tfoubled  day,  when  men's 
ioiads  were  convulsed,  old   institutions 

Rrown.    old    opinions  shaken,   old 
ots  snapped  asunder ;   when  the 
itV  of   relieri'^n   was  spurned^  and 
anajidaned  to  unwonted  license  ; 
the  imagination  was  made  fever- 
\*tstoris  of  indistinct  good,  and 
issious  swelled,  by  the  sympathy 
m  miilloiis,   to  a  resistless  torrent.     A 
wore  danjcerous  school  for  the  character 
catinot  well  be  conceived.     That  all  see - 
mr  n.  iniT   who  knows  the  trials  of  his 
md  the  secrets  of  the  heart, 
judge  to  what  degree  crimes 
luated  by  circumstances  so  in- 
J  ^      This  we  must  remember  in 
j:  the  history  of  men  who  were 
-    .  to  trials  unknown  to  ourselves. 
liui    because    the    turpi tmJc  of   an  evil 
4«rf^f   u    iiiminished    by   infelicities   of 
1    or   condition,   we    must    not 
confound  the  immutable  dis- 
L    rv'jns  of  right  and  wrong,  and  with- 
ho' J    our    reprobation    from    atrocities 
mhich  hjkvt  spread  misery  and  slavery 
f^  xad  wide. 

It  ts  also  due  to  Napoleon  to  observe 
that  there  has  always  existed,  and  still 
aisti,  a  mourn ftjl  rthtim^^nni  nf  nrn-il 


^<'Ha    f^g^rii  to    the   ^rjinp^  r^kL-jaoUJ. 

tyy  mnd  poHtical  life.    The  wrongdoing 
•TptibTO  men  on  a  large  scale  has  never 


upon  them  that  sincere,  hearty 
^bliarrence  which  visits  private  vice. 
liatSatis  have  seemed  to  court  aggres- 
ikici  and  bondage  by  their  stupid,  insane 
alfn'ir^tioci  of  successful  tyrants.  The 
which  men  have  suffered 
and  mind  are  yet  unpun- 
liDeu  1  rue,  Christianity  has  put  into 
Mr  Irps  cenitures  on  the  aspiring  and  the 
mrpnng.  But  these  reproaches  are  as 
9tf  Gllle  more  than  sounds,  and  unmean- 
ia^  coatmoo places.  They  are  repeated 
lor  fonn's  sake.  When  we  read  or  hear 
tfiesa*  we  feel  that  they  want  depth  and 
•ttco^th.     Tlieyare  not  inward,  solemn, 
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burning  convictions,  breaking  from  the 
indignant  soul  with  a  tone  of  reality, 
before  which  guilt  would  cower.  The 
true  moral  feeling  in  regard  to  the  crimes 
of  public  men  is  almost  to  be  created 
We  believe,  then,  that  such  a  character 
as  Bonaparte's  is  formed  with  very  little 
consciousness  of  its  turpitude  ;  and  so- 
ciety, which  contributes  so  much  to  its 
growth,  is  responsible  for  its  existence, 
and  merits  in  part  the  misery  which  it 
spreads. 

Of  the  early  influences  under  which 
Bonaparte  was  formed,  we  know  little. 
He  was  educated  in  a  military  school, 
and  this,  we  apprehend,  is  not  an  insti- 
tution to  form  much  delicacy,  or  inde- 
pendence of  moral  feeling  ;  for  the  young 
soldier  is  tau;!jht.  as  his  first  duty»  to 
obey  his  supenor  without  consulting  his 
conscience  ;  to  take  human  life  at  an- 
other's bidding ;  to  perform  that  deed, 
which  above  all  others  requires  delib- 
erate conviction^  without  a  moment's 
inquiry  as  to  its  justice  ;  and  to  place 
himself  a  passive  instrument  in  hands 
which,  as  all  history  teaches,  often  reek 
with  blood  causelessly  shed. 

His  first  political  association  was  with 
the  [af-ohirLs  the  most  sanguinary  of  all 
the  factions  which  raged  in  France,  and 
whose  sway  is  emphatically  called  **the 
reign  of  terror,"  The  service  which 
secured  his  command  in  Italy  was  the 
turning  of  his  artillery  on  the  people, 
who,  however  dangerous  when  acdng 
as  a  mob,  happened  m  the  present  rase 
to  understand  their  rights,  and  were 
directing  their  violence  against  manifest 
usurpation. 

His  first  campaign  was  in  Italy,  and 
we  have  still  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
almost  rapturous  admiration  wilh  which 
we  followed  his  first  triumphs  ;  for  then 
we  were  simple  enough  to  regard  him 
as  the  chosen  guardian  of  liberty.  His 
peculiar  tactics  were  not  then  under- 
stood ;  the  secret  of  his  success  had 
not  reached  us ;  and  his  rapid  victories 
stimulated  the  imagination  to  invest  him 
with  the  mysterious  powers  of  a  hero 
of  romance.  We  confess  that  we  can- 
not now  read  the  history  of  his  Italian 
wars  without  a  quickened  movement  in 
the  veins  The  rapidity  of  his  concep- 
tions ;  the  inexhaustibleness  of  his  in- 
vention; the  energy  of  his  will;  the 
decision  which  suffered  not  a  moment's 
pause  between  the  purpose  anti  \\;5  ^x- 
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ccution ;  ihe  presence  of  mind  which, 
amtdst  sudden  reverses  and  on  the 
brink  of  rum,  devised  the  means  of 
safety  and  success ;  these  commanding 
attributes,  added  to  a  courajsre  which, 
however  suspected  afterwards,  never 
faltered  then,  compel  us  to  bestow, 
what  indeed  we  have  no  desire  to  with- 
hold, the  admiration  which  is  due  to 
superior  power. 

Let  not  the  friends  of  peace  be  of- 
fended. We  have  said,  and  we  repeat 
it,  that  we  have  no  desire  to  withhold 
our  admiration  from  the  energies  which 
war  often  awakens.  Great  powers,  even 
in  their  perversion,  attest  a  glorious  nai* 
ure,  and  we  may  feel  their  grandeur 
whilst  we  condemn,  with  our  whole 
strength  of  moral  feeling,  the  evil  pas- 
sions by  which  they  are  depraved.  We 
arc  willing  to  grant  that  war,  abhor  it 
as  we  maVi  often  develops,  and  places 
in  strong  light,  a  force  of  intellect  and 
purpose  which  raises  our  conceptions 
of  the  human  souL  There  is  perhaps 
no  moment  in  life  in  which  the  mind 
is  brought  into  such  intense  action^  in 
which  ttxe  will  is  so  strenuous,  and  in 
which  irrepressible  excitement  is  so 
tempered  with  self -possession,  as  in  the 
hour  of  battle.  Still  the  greatness  of 
tlie  warrior  is  poor  and  low  compared 
with  the  magnanimity  of  virtue.  It 
vanishes  before  the  greatness  of  prin- 
ciple. The  martyr  to  humanity,  to  free- 
dom, or  reli^on ;  the  unshrinking  ad* 
herent  of  despised  and  deserted  truth, 
who,  alone,  unsup|X)rted,  and  scorned. 
with  no  crowd  to  infuse  into  him  cour- 
age, no  variety  of  objects  to  draw  his 
thoughts  from  himself,  no  opportunity 
of  eflfort  or  resistance  to  rouse  and 
nourish  energy,  still  yields  himself 
calmly,  resolutely,  with  invincible  phi- 
lanthropy, to  bear  prolonged  and  ex- 
quisite suffering,  which  one  retracting 
word  might  remove,  —  such  a  man  is  as 
superior  to  the  warrior  as  the  tranquil 
and  Ixjundless  heavens  above  us  to  the 
low  earth  we  tread  beneath  our  feet. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  energies  of 
mind  called  forth  bv  war.  If  we  may 
be  allowed  a  short  digression,  —  which, 
however,  bears  directly  on  our  main 
subject,  the  merits  of  Napoleon,  —  we 
would  observe,  that  military  talent,  even 
of  the  highest  order,  is  far  from  holding 
the  first  place  among  intellectual  endow- 
ments.    Jt  is  one  of  the  lower  forms  of 


genius  ;  for  it  is  not  conversant  widi  K 
highest  and  richest  objects  of  though 
We  grant  that  a  minJ.  which   lake?,  ifl 
a  wide  country  at  a  glance,  a r 
stands,  almost  by  intuition,  iht 
it  affords  for  a  successful  campaigr*, 
a  comprehensive  and  vigorous  one. 
general  who  disposes  his  forces  so  sji  i 
counteract  a  greater  force  ;  who  suppfie 
bv  skill,  science,  and  invention,  the  wjua 
of  numbers  ;  who  dives  into  the  counsrll 
of  his  enemy,  and  who  gives  unity,  energy, 
and  success  to  a  vast  variety  of  opera- 
tions, in  the  midst  of  casual  tie-    -^^  ^  -^^ 
structions  which  no  wisdom  c< 
see,   manifests  great   power,      ..^.       .  . 
the  chief  work  of  a  general  is  to  appiv 
physical  force  i  to  remove  physical  o>» 
structions  ;  to  avail  himself  of  ph\    hi 
aids  and  advantages;  to  act  on  m.iti  r 
to    overcome    rivers,   ramparts,    nr   ;  i 
tains,  and   human  muscles;   and  ifr^r 
are  not  the  highest  objects  of  mind*  nor 
do  they  demand  intelligence  of  the  high* 
est   orcler;    and  accordingly  t 
more  common  than  to  find  met 
in  this  department,  who  are  \^ 
the   noblest   energies   of   the 
habits  of  profound  and  liberal   inti; 
in  imagination  and  taste,  in  the  c^y 
of  enjoying  works  of  genius,  and  in  Ijigc 
and  original  views  of  human  nature  and 
society.     The  office  of  a  grei*   .'f."-.-d 
does  not  differ  widely  from  i 

great  mechanician,  whose  bubii.i.. s 

to  frame  new  combinations  of  physical 
forces,  to  adapt  them  to  new  circum- 
stances, and  to  remove  new  obs' 
tions.  Accordingly  great  generals.  ,i 
from  the  camp,  arc  often  no  grcttcr  nun 
than  the  mechanician  taken  iJom  hii. 
workshop.  In  conversation  they 
often  doll.  Deep  and  refined  rea 
ings  they  cannot  comprehend. 
know  that  there  are  splendid  enc 
tions.  Such  was  Caesar,  at  once 
greatest  soldier  and  the  most  sa 
statesman  of  his  age,  whilst,  in  e)<X|uefic 
and  literature,  he  left  behind  him  ailmosi 
all  who  had  devoted  themselves  exclti* 
sively  to  these  pursuits.  But  such  cases 
are  rare.  The  conqueror  of  Napoleon, 
the  hero  of  Waterloo,  possesses  undoubc- 
edly  great  military^  tsdents  ;  but  wc  do 
not'  understand  that  his  mo«t  pafml 
admirers  claim  for  him  a  place  in  the 
highest  cla^ii  r>f  ypinrfja  We  will  not 
go  down  for  iliustnition  to  such  men  ms 
Nelson,  a  man  great  on  the  deck,  but 
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MbomA  by  gross  vices*  and  who  never 
purteoded  to  colargemcnt  of  inteUect, 
T»  ia&titufe  a  comnarison  in  point  of 
idtat  aAd  ^eoius  octween  such  men 
Old  Rilloo.  Bacon,  and  Shakspeare,  is 
almost  %n  insult  on  these  iliustrious 
sae^.  Who  can  think  of  these  truly 
|ftat  nces  ;  of  ihe  range  of  thcjr 

atml  ^\\   heaven   and   earth ;    of 

tjitir  '^-f'jp  inmidon  into  the  soul;  of 
thftr  new  and  flowing  combinations 
ol  tiusught ;  af  the  energy  with  which 
grrmsped,  and  subjected  to  their 
purpose,  the  infinite  materials  of 
Qbitiation  which  nature  and  life  alTord, 
-who  can  think  of  the  forms  of  tran- 
tctodent  beauty  and  grandeur  which 
t<JCT  created,  or  which  were  rather  ema- 
•tlntis  of  their  own  minds ;  of  the  calm 
mdom  AwA  fervid  imagination  which 
they  1 ;  of  the  voice  of  power, 

iftuli  ugh  dead,  they  still  speak," 

mid  aw«ikeii    intellect,    sensibility,    and 

Sias  10  both  hemispheres,  —  who  can 
ik  i>f  such  men,  and  not  feel  the  im* 
ma»t  inferiority  of  the  most  gifted 
nrior^  whose  elements  of  thoucht  are 
pfcjftlcal  forces  and  physical  <K>struc- 
ms,  and  whose  employment  is  the 
(Onibinalion  of  the  lowest  class  of  ob- 
jects on  which  a  powerful  mind  can  be 
tinployed. 

We  return  to  Napoleon.  His  splen- 
^  victories  in  Italy  spread  bis  name 
like  lightning  through  the  civilized  world* 
l/fih^pilv,  they  emboldened  him  to  those 
aofinficipied  and  open  aggressions,  to 
die  iadulfeoce  of  that  lawless,  imperi- 
OQs  spint  which  marked  his  future 
course,  and  kept  pace  with  his  growing 
power.  In  his  victorious  career  he 
KKm  came  in  contact  with  states,  some 
«l  which,  as  Tuscany  and  Venice,  had 
'  figed  the  French  Republic, 
hers,  as  Parma  and  Modena, 
11  oijscrved  a  strict  neutrality.  The 
old-fashioned  taws  of  nations,  under 
which  such  states  would  have  found 
^belter,  seemed  never  to  have  crossed 
Ihc  mind  of  the  young  victor.  Not 
^tis6ed  with  violatmg  the  neutrality  of 
ail,  he  seized  the  port  of  Leghorn,  and 
ndned  the  once  flourishing  commerce 
of  Tuscany  ;  and,  having  exacted  heavy 
OilMie  from  Parma  and  Modena,  he 
eowpetled  these  powers  to  surrender, 
what  had  hitherto  been  held  sacred  in 
the  utmost  extremities  of  war,  some  of 
choicest  pictures,  the  chief  orna- 


ments of  their  capitals.  We  are  some- 
limes  told  of  the  good  done  by  Napoleon 
to  Italy,  But  we  have  heard  his  name 
pronounced  as  indignantly  there  as  here. 
An  Italian  cannot  lor^ve  him  for  rob- 
bing that  country  of  its  noblest  works 
of  art,  its  dearest  treasures  and  glories, 
which  had  made  it  a  land  of  pilgrimage 
to  men  of  taste  and  genius  from  the 
whole  civilized  world,  and  which  had 
upheld  and  solaced  its  pride  under  con- 
quest and  humiliation.  From  this  use 
of  power  in  the  very  dawn  of  his  for- 
tunes, it  might  easilv  have  been  foretold 
what  part  he  would  act  in  the  stormy 
day  which  was  approaching,  when  the 
sceptre  of  France  and  Europe  was  to  be 
offered  to  any  strong  hand  which  shouJd 
be  daring  enough  to  grasp  it. 

Nextj^Jialy,  F^ypt  h^yamf  ^^^  '^^i^g^ 
forjthe  display  of  Napnleo"  ;    Egyptt  a 
province  of    the    Grand   Signior.   with 
whom   France  was  in  profound  peace, 
and  who,  according  to  the  long-estab- 
lished   relations    of    Europe,   was    her 
I   natural   ally.     It  would   seem  that  this 
expedition  was  Bonaparte's  own  project      .^H 
His  motives  are  not  very  distinctly  stated      ^| 
by  his  biographer.     Wc  doubt  not  that      ^\ 
hjs  great  aim  was  conspicuousness.     He 
chose  a  theatre  where  all  eyes  could  be 
turned   upon   him.      He   saw   that    the 
time  for  usurpation  had  not  yet  come  in       ^m 
France.      To    use    his    own    language,       H 
**thc  fruit  was  not  yet  ripe. 'J     He  want-        " 
ed  a  field  of  action  which  would  draw 
upon  him  the  gaze  of   the  world,  and 
from  which  he  might  return  at  the  favor- 
able moment  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
enterprises  at  home.     At  the  same  lime 
he  undoubtedly  admitted  into  his  mind, 
which  success  had  already  intoxicated, 
some  vague,  wild  hope  of  making  an 
impression  on  the  Eastern  world,  which 
might  place  its  destinies   at   his   com- 
mand, and  give  him  a  throne  more  envi- 
able   than   Europe  could  bestow,      His 
course  in  the  P^ast  exhibited  the  same 
lawlessness  —  the  same  contempt  of  all 
restraints  on  his  power  —  which  we  have        ^ 
already  noted.     No  means  which  prom-        ■ 
ised   success   were    thought   the   worse        ™ 
for  their  guilt>     It  was  not  enough  for 
him  to  boast  of  his  triumphs  over  the 
cross,  or  to^  profess  Mahomctanism.    He 
claimed  inspiration  and   a  commission 
from  God,  and  was  anxious  to  join  the 
character  of  prophet  to  that  of  hero. 
This  was  the  begiiming  of  the  ^eat 
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ses  and  errors  into  which  lie 
I  was  betrayed  by  that  spirit  of  self -exag- 
geration which»  under  the  influence  of 
past  success  and  of  un!x)unded  flattery, 
was  already  Rowing  into  a  kind  of  in- 
sanity. In  hiH  own  view  he  was  fit  to 
he  a  compeer  with  Mahomet.  His  great- 
Luess  in  his  own  eyes  made  him  blind  to 
fthe  folly  of  urging  his  supernatural 
claims  on  the  Turk,  who  contemned, 
even  more  than  he  abhorred,  a  Frank  ; 
and  who  would  sooner  have  sold  himself 
a  slave  to  Christians  than  have  acknowl- 
edged a  renegade  Christian  as  a  sharer 
of  the  glories  of  Mahomet.  It  was  not 
enough  for  Bonaparte  on  this  expedition 
I  to  insult  God,  to  show  an  impiety  as 
foolish  as  it  was  daring.  He  proceeded 
to  trample  on  the  sentiments  and  dic- 
tates of  humanity  with  equal  hardihood. 
The  massacre  of  Jaffa  is  universally 
known.  Twelve  hundred  prisoners,  and 
probably  more,  who  had  surrendered 
themselves  to  Napoleon,  and  were  ap- 
arentlv  admitted  to  quarter^  were  two 
ays  afterwards  marched  out  of  the  fort, 
Idividcd  into  small  bodies,  and  then  de- 
iiberately  shot,  and,  in  case  the  musket 
was  not  effectual,  were  despatched  by 
bayonets.  This  was  an  outrage  whicn 
cannot  be  sheltered  by  the  laws  and 
usages  of  war,  barbarous  as  they  arc. 
It  was  the  deed  of  a  bandit  and  savj^e^ 
land  ought  to  be  execrated  by  good  men 
who  value,  and  would  preserve,  the  miti- 
gations which  Christianity  has  infused 
into  the  conduct  of  national  hostilities, 

Thf    npY^  ffTilt  ^VTP*^   ^^    nfiTnp»»4»*V 

tliistory  was  the  usurpation  of  the  su- 
preme power  ot  tftc  state,"aiul  the  es- 
Eimcnt  of  military  despotism  over 
[Filacer     On    the    psirtjculars  of    this 
IcrfminaJ  act  we  have  no  desire  to  en- 
rge,  nor  are  wc  anxious  to  ascertain 
(whether  our  hero,  on  this  occasion,  lost 
is  courage  and  self- possession,  as  he 
\%  reported  to  have  done.     We  are  more 
'anxious   to  express  our  convictions  of 
the  turpitude  of  this  outrage  on  liberty 
and  justice.     For  this  crime   but  one 
|ipologv  can  be  offered.     Napoleon,   it 
fi  saia,  seized  the  reins  when,  had  he 
let  them   slip,  they  would  have  fallen 
into  other  hands.     He  enslaved  France 
at  a  moment  when,  had  he  spared  her, 
she  would   have  found  another  tyrant 
-Admitting  the  truth  of  the  plea,  wnat  is 
lit  but  the  reasoning  of  the  highway- 
man, who  robs  and  murders  the  trav- 
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eller  because  the  booty  was  about  to 
seized   by  another    hand,   or    bccai 
another  dagger   was   ready  to    do 
bloody  deed?    We  are  aware  that 
indignation  with  which  wc  regard  tl 
crime  of  Napoleon  will  find  a 
in  few  breasts :   for  to  the  muhit 
throne  is  a  temptation  which  no  viri 
can    be   expected    to    withstand, 
moral   truth   is    immovable  amidst    tl 
sophistry,  ridicule,  and  abject   rea 
ings  of  men,  and  the  time  will  come  m*h< 
it  will  find  a  meet  voice  to  give  it  ut 
ance.     Of    all   crimes   agamsl   so<-icl 
usurpation  is  the  blackest.    He  who  \\\ 
a  parricidal  hand  against  his  coi 
rights  and   freedom  ;    who   plai 
foot  on  the  necks  of  thirty  mill 
his  fellow-creatures ;  who  concentrai 
in   his   single   hand    the   powers   of 
mighty    empire ;    and   who   wields 
powers^   squanders   its    treasures, 
pours  forth  its  blood  like  water,  to  ma] 
other  nations  slaves  and  the  world 
prey*  —  this  man,  as  he  unites  aJlcri 
in  his  sanguinary  career,  so  he  shoi 
be  set  apart  by  the  human  race 
iinn^ingled  and  unmeasured  abhi 
and  should  bear  on   his   g;uilty 
mark  as  opprobrious  as  that  wliich  ll 
first  murderer  wore.     We  cannot  thi; 
with    patience   of    one    man   fasten! 
chains  on  a  whole  people,  and  subi 
ing  millions  to  his  smgle  will ;  of  w 
regions  overshadowed  by  the  ty 
of    a  frail    being    like    ourselves.      th 
anguish  of  spirit  wc  exclaim.  How  lonj 
will  an  abject  world  kiss  the  foot  whi( 
tram|>lcs  it  ?     How  long  shall  crime  fi 
shelter    in   its    very  aggravatioiia  ai 
excess  ? 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  our  in- 
dignation seems  to  light  on  Napoleon^ 
not  so  much  because  he  was  a  despot  as 
because  he  became  a  despot  by  usurpa- 
tion :  that  we  seem  not  to  hate  tjTanny 
itself  so  much  as  a  particular  mode  ol 
gaining  it.  W^e  do  indeed  regard  usur- 
pation as  a  crime  of  peculiar  blackness, 
especially  when  committed,  as  in 
case  of  Napoleon,  in  the  name  of 
erty.  AM  clespQlism,  however,  wheth( 
usurped  or  hereditary,  is  our  abhoirci 
We  regard  it  as  the  most  grievous  wroi  ^ 
and  insult  to  the  human  race.  But  tow 
ards  the  hereditary  despot  wc  have 
more  of  compassion  than  indlgna^on. 
Nursed  and  brought  up  in  delusion, 
worshipped  from  his  cradle,  never  spcK 
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Icn  to  in  the  tone  of  fearless  truth. 
oqgkt  to  look  on  the  ^:reat  mass  of 
bis  fdlow-bcings  as  an  inferior  race, 
liid  to  regard  despotism  as  a  law  of 
aamre  <and  a  necessary  clement  nf  social 
fife ,  such  a  prince,  whose  education  and 
cnndition  almost  deny  him  the  possibility 
of  acquiring  healthy  moral  feeling  and 
m.inly  virtnc,  must  not  be  judged  se- 
Terely.  Still,  in  absoKnng  the  despot 
from'  much  of  the  guilt  ivhich  seems 
a!  first  to  attach  to  his  unlawful  and 
abtjsed  power  we  do  not  the  less  ac- 
count ^  ^ism  a  wrong  and  a  curse. 
The  ts  f,\ll  we  trust,  is  coming, 
k  c^uiiM'i-  i.ikl  too  soon.  It  has  long 
ea0Ugh  wrung  from  the  laborer  his  harii 
euniiigs  ;  long  enough  squandered  a 
lalion^  wealth  on  its  parasites  and 
tttnioDs ;  long  enough  warred  against 
ibc  freedom  of  the  mind,  and  arrested 
the  progress  of  truth.  It  has  tilled 
daocneons  enough  with  the  brave  and 
gjooo,  and  shed  enough  of  the  blood 
of  patriots.  Let  its  end  come.  It  can- 
not come  too  soon. 

We  have  now  followed  Bonaparte  to 
tlienKyment  of  possessing  himself  of  the 
lapreme  power.  Those  who  were  asso- 
daled  with  him  in  subverting  the  gov- 
miment  of  the  Directory  essayed  to  lay 
restraints  on  the  First  Consul  who  was 
to  uke  their  place.  But  be  indignantly 
repelled  them.  He  held  the  sword,  and 
with  this  not  only  intimidated  the  selfish, 
b«t  awed  and  silenced  the  patriotic,  who 
um  too  plainly  that  it  couI<l  only  be 
wrested  from  him  by  renewing  the  hor- 
fofs  of  the  Revolution.  We  now  proceed 
lo consider  some  of  the  means  by  which 
be  consolidated  his  power,  and  raised  it 
iata  the  imperial  dignity.  We  consider 
these  as  much  more  important  illustra- 
tioiis  of  his  character  than  his  successive 
campaigns,  to  which,  accordingly,  we 
ikili  give  little  attention. 

Ooe  of  his  first  measures  for  giving 

ttabiliCy  to  his  power  was  certamly  a 

vise  one,  and  was  obviously  dictated 

|by  his  situation  and  character.     Having 

eized  the  first  dignity  in  the  state  by 

military  force,  and  leaning  on  a  devoted 

'  1l«ry,  he  was  under  no  necessity  of 
iioc  himself  to  any  of  the  parties 
which  iiad  distracted  the  country, — a 
taasalage  to  which  his  domineering 
iplfft  could  ill  have  stooped.  Policy 
wd  his  love  of  mastery  pointed  out  to 
Ufli  an  indiscriminate  employment  of_ 


th^  leading  men  ^f  al}  paf^if><  ■  and 
no!  a  few  of  these  had  become  so 
selfish  and  desperate  in  the  di.sastrous 
progress  of  the  Revolution,  that  they 
were  ready  to  break  up  old  connectionsi, 
and  to  divide  the  spoils  of  the  Republic 
with  a  master.  Accordingly  he  adopted 
a  system  of  comprehension  and  lenity, 
from  which  even  the  emigrants  were 
not  excluded,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  almost  the  whole  talent,  which 
the  Revolution  had  quickened,  leagued 
in  the  execution  of  his  plans.  Under 
the  able  men  whom  he  called  to  his  aid, 
the  finances  and  the  war  department, 
which  had  fallen  into  a  confusion  that 
threatened  ruin  to  the  State,  were  soon 
restored  to  order,  and  means  and  forces 
provided  for  retrieving  the  recent  defeats 
and  disgraces  of  the  >rench  armies. 

This  leads  us  to  mention  another  and 
most  important  and  effectual  means  by 
which  Napoleon  secured  and  enlarged 
his  power.  We  refer  to  the  brilliant 
campaign  immediately  following  his 
elevation  to  the  Consulate,  and  which 
restored  to  France  the  ascendency 
which  she  had  lost  during  his  absence. 
On  his  success  at  this  juncture  his 
future  fortunes  wholly  depended.  It 
was  in  this  campaign  that  he  proved 
himself  the  worthy  rival  of  Hannibal. 
The  energy  which  conducted  an  army, 
with  its  cavalry,  artillery,  and  supplies, 
across  the  Alps,  bv  untried  paths,  which 
only  the  chamois  fmnier.  born  and  bred 
amidst  glaciers  and  everlasting  snows, 
had  trodden,  gave  the  impression,  which 
of  all  others  he  most  desired  to  spread, 
of  his  superiority  to  nature,  as  well  as  to 
human  opposition.  Thbt  f  ^tf^rprise  wiis 
in  one  view  a  fearful  omj 


It  showed  a  power  over  the  minds  of  his 
soldiers,  the  effects  of  which  were  not 
to  be  calculated.  The  conquest  of  St. 
Bernard  by  a  French  army  was  the  boast 
of  the  nation  ;  but  a  still  more  vt-onderful 
thing  was.  the  capacity  of  the  general  lo 
inspire  into  that  army  the  intense  force, 
confidence,  resolution,  and  patience,  by 
which  alone  the  work  could  be  accom- 
plished. The  victory  of  Marengo,  ^ined 
by  one  of  the  accidents  of  war  »n  the 
moment  of  apparent  defeat  and  ruin, 
secured  to  Bonaparte  the  dominion 
which  he  coveted  F*r3ncc,  who,  in 
her  madness  and  folly,  had  placed  her 
happiness  in  conquest,  now  felt  that 
the  glory  of  her  arms  was  safe  otkly  in 
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the  hands  of  the  First  Consul ;  whilst  the 
soldiery,  who  held  the  sceptre  in  their 
gift,  became  more  thoroughly  satisfied 
that  triumph  and  spoils  wailed  on  his 
5taTidard. 

Another  important  and  essential  means 
of  securing  and  building  up  his  power 
was  the  system  of  <*j//VJyggr.  called  the 
Police*  which,  under  the"15trcctory,  had 
received  a  development  worthy  of  tJiose 
friends  of  freedom,  but  which  was  des- 
tined to  be  perfected  by  the  wisdom  of 
Napoleon.  It  would  seem  as  if  despot- 
ism, profiting  bvthe  experience  of  ages, 
had  put  forth  lier  whole  skill  artd  re- 
sources in  forming  the  French  police, 
and  had  framed  an  engine,  never  to  be 
surpassed,  for  stifling  the  faintest  breath- 
ings of  disaffection,  and  chaining  every 
free  thought  This  system  of  espionage 
/we  are  proud  that  we  have  no  Ens^lisb 
word  for  the  infernal  machine)  liad  in- 
deed been  used  under  all  tyrannies.  But 
it  wanted  the  craft  of  Fouch^,  and  the 
energy  of  Bonaparte,  to  disclose  all  its 
powers.  In  the  language  of  our  author^ 
"it  spread  through  all  the  ramifications 
of  society  ;  *'  that  is,  every  man.  of  the 
least  imix>riance  in  the  community,  had 
the  eye  of  a  spy  upon  him.  He  was 
watched  at  home  as  well  as  abroad, 
in  the  boudoir  and  theatre,  in  the 
brothel  and  gaming-house ;  and  these 
last-named  haunts  turnished  not  a  few 
ministers  of  the  Argus-eyed  police. 
There  was  an  ear  open  through  all 
France  to  catch  tlie  whispers  of  dis- 
content, —  a  power  of  evil  which  aimed 
to  ri%^al  in  omnipresence  and  invisible- 
ness  the  benignant  agency  of  the  IJeity. 
Of  all  instruments  of  tyranny,  this  is  the 
most  detestable.  It  chills  social  inter* 
course  \  locks  up  the  heart ;  infects  and 
darkens  men's  minds  with  mutual  jeal- 
ousies and  fears  :  and  reduces  to  system 
a  wary  dissimulation,  subversive  of  force 
and  manliness  of  character  We  find, 
however,  some  consolation  in  learning 
that  tyrants  are  the  prey  of  distrust,  as 
well  as  the  people  over  whom  they  set 
this  cruel  guard ;  that  tyrants  cannot 
confide  in  their  own  spies,  but  must 
keep  watch  over  the  machinery  which 
we  have  described,  lest  it  recoil  upon 
themselves.  Bonaparte  at  the  head  of 
an  army  is  a  dazzling  spectacle  ;  but 
Bonaparte,  heading  a  horde  of  spies, 
rompclled  to  doubt  and  fear  these  base 
ihstruments  oi  his  powers  compelled  to 
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divide  them  into  bands,  and  to  receife_ 

daily  reports  from  each,  so  tliat 
balancing  them  against  each  other  i 
sifting  their  testimony,  he  might  gathc 
the  truth  ;  Bonaparte,  thus  employed,! 
any  ihing  but  imposing.  It  requir 
great  elevation  of  thought  to  look  i 
on  such  an  occupation  wi" 
we  see,  in  the  anxiety  ai 
which  it  involves,  the  beginning  uf 
retribution  which  tyranny  cannot 
cape. 

Another  means  by  which    the 
Consul  protected  his  power  can 
no  wonder.     That  he  should  fctt 
press^  should  banish  or  imprison  i 
tory  editors,  should  subject  the  " 
and  more  important  works  of  litefl 
to  jealous  superintendence,  these 
things  of  course.    Free  writing  and  \ 
potism  are  such   implacable  ioe%^^ 
we  hardly  think  of  blaming  a  tyr 
keeping  no  terms  with  the  press. 
cannot  do  it     He  might  as  rcasonablj 
choose  a  volcano  for  the  foundation 
his  throne.    Necessity  is  laid  upon  hii 
unless  he  is  in  love  with  ruin,  to  (  ' 
the    l>old    and    honest    expressM 
thought.     But  the  necessity  is 
choice ;  and  let  infamy  be  that   maji^ 
portion  who  seizes  a  power  which 
cannot    sustain,   but    by   dooming    th 
mind  through  a  vast  empire  to  sl.jw  r 
and  by  turning  the  press,  thai 
gan  of  truth,  into  an  instrument 
delusion  and  debasement. 

We  pass  to  another  means  of 
ing  obstructions  to  his  power  and  ambi- 
tion, still  worse  than  the  last  We  refer 
to  the  terror  which  he  spread  by  his 
severities,  just  before  assuming  the  im- 
perial power.  The  murder  of  v 
d'Enghien  was  justified  by  N.j 
a  method  of  striking  fear  into  < 
bons,  who,  as  he  sajd,  were  pi 
death.  This  may  have  been  ont 
for  we  have  reason  to  think  that  he 
about  that  time  threatened  with  ; 
nation.  But  we  believe  still  more  lli 
he  intended  to  awe  into  acquiescence  1 
opposition  w^hich  he  knew  would 
awakened  in  many  breasts  by  the  l 
tration  of  the  forms  of  the  Republic^  and 
the  oi>en  assumption  of  the  imperial  dig- 
nity. There  were  times  when  Bona- 
parte disclaimed  the  origination  of  the 
murder  of  the  Duke  d  Enghien.  &at  no 
other  could  have  originated  it.  It  bears 
internal  marks  of  its  author    The  bold- 
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ness,  decision,  and  overpowering  rapidity  < 
jo£  the  crime,  |M>int  unerringly  to  the  soul 
l.where  it  was  conceived.  We  believe 
[that  one  great  recommendation  of  this 
[murder  was,  that  it  would  strike  ama^e- 
itnent  and  terror  into  France  and  Europe, 
fmnd  show  that  he  was  prepared  to  shed 
[any  bloody  and  to  sweep  before  him 
every  obstruction,  in  his  way  to  absolute 
power  Certain  it  is  that  the  open  mur- 
Ider  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  and  the 
I  justly  suspected  assassinations  of  Piche- 
Igrti  and  Wright,  did  create  a  dread,  such 
[as  had  not  been  felt  before  ;  and,  whilst 
J  on  previous  occasions  some  faint  breath- 
lings  of  liberty  were  to  be  heard  in  the 
j  legislative  bodies,  only  one  voice,  that 
I'Of  Carnot,  was  raised  against  investing 
1  Bonaparte  with  the  imperial  crown,  and 
rlaying  France  an  unprotected  victim  at 
liais  feet 

There  remain  for  our  consideration 
other  means  employed  by  Bonaparte  for 
building  up  and  establishing  his  power, 
fof  a  different  character  from  those  we 
^fiave  named,  and  which  on  this  account 
re  cannot  pass  without  notice.  One  of 
Ihese  was  the  Concordat  which  he  ex- 
torted from  the  Pope»  and  which  pro- 
fessed to  re-establish  the  Catholic  relig- 
"on  in  France,  Our  religious  prejudices 
ave  noinfluenceonour  judgment  of  this 
neasure.  We  make  no  objections  to  it 
the  restoration  of  a  worship  which 
on  many  accounts  we  condemn.  We 
view  it  now  simply  as  an  instrument  of 
policy,  and,  in  this  light,  it  seems  to  us 
no  proof  of  the  sagacity  of  Bonapirte. 
It  helps  to  confirm  in  us  an  impression, 
which  other  parts  of  his  history  give  us, 
that  he  did  not  understand  the  uecuiiar 
chacactcr  of  his  age,  and  the  peculiar 
and  ongmal  policy  which  it  demanded. 
He  alwiys  UfiCrt  Commonplace  means 
of  power,  althoui^  the  unprecedented 
times  in  which  he  lived  required  a  system 
which  should  combine  untried  resources^ 
and  touch  new  springs  of  action.  Be- 
cause old  governments  had  found  a 
convenient  prop  in  religion.  Napoleon 
imagined  that  it  was  a  necessary  append- 
age and  support  of  his  sway,  and  re- 
solved to  restore  it.  But  at  this  moment 
there  were  no  foundations  in  France  for 
a  religious  establishment,  which  could 
give  strength  and  a  character  of  sacred- 
ness  to  the  supreme  power.  1  here  was 
comparatively  no  faith,  no  devout  feel- 
'*Eig,  and,  still  more^  no  superstition  to 
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supply  the  place  of  these.  The  time  for 
the  reaction  of  the  religious  principle 
had  not  yet  arrived  ;  and  a  more  likely 
means  of  retarding  it  could  hardly  have 
been  devised  than  the  nursing  care  ex- 
tended to  the  church  by  Bonaparte,  the 
recent  Mussulman,  the  known  despiser 
of  the  ancient  faith »  who  had  no  wor- 
ship at  heart  but  the  worship  of  himself. 
Instead  of  bringing  religion  to  the  aid  of 
the  state,  it  was  impossible  that  such  a 
man  should  touch  it*  without  loosening 
the  faint  hold  which  it  yet  retained  on 
the  people.  There  were  none  so  igno- 
rant as  to  be  the  dupes  of  the  t  irst 
Consul  in  this  particular.  Every  m^Xi^ 
woman,  and  child  knew  that  he  was 
playing  the  part  of  a  juggler.  Not  one 
religious  association  could  be  formed 
with  his  character  or  government.  It 
was  a  striking  proof  of  the  self-exagger- 
ating \anity  of  Bonaparte,  and  ol  his 
ignorance  of  the  higher  principles  of 
human  nature,  that  he  not  only  hoped  to 
revive  and  turn  to  his  account  the  old 
religion,  but  imagined  that  he  could,  if 
necessary,  have  created  a  new  one. 
**  Had  the  Pope  never  existed  before,  he 
should  have  been  made  for  the  occasion," 
was  the  speech  of  this  political  charla- 
tan ;  as  if  religious  opinion  and  feeling 
were  things  to  be  manufactured  by  a 
consular  decree.  Ancient  legislators,  by 
adopting  and  sympathizing  with  popular 
and  rooted  superstitions,  were  able  to 
press  them  into  the  service  of  their  insti- 
tutions. They  were  wise  enough  to  build 
on  a  pre-existing  faith,  and  studiously  to 
conform  to  it  Bonaparte,  in  a  country 
of  infidelity  and  atheism,  and  whilst  un- 
able to  refrain  from  sarcasms  on  the 
system  which  he  patronized,  was  weak 
enough  to  believe  that  he  might  make  it 
a  substantia!  support  of  his  irovemmenL 
He  undoubtedly  congratulated  himself 
on  the  terms  which  he  exacted  from  the 
Pope,  and  which  had  never  been  con- 
ceded to  the  most  powerful  monarchs, 
forgetting  that  his  apparent  success  was 
the  defeat  of  his  plans  ;  for,  just  as  far 
as  he  severed  the  church  from  the  su- 
preme pontiff,  and  placed  himself  con- 
spicuously at  its  head,  he  destroyed  the 
only  connection  which  could  give  it  in- 
fluence. Just  so  far  its  power  over 
opinion  and  conscience  ceased.  It  be* 
came  a  coarse  instrument  of  slate,  con- 
temned by  the  people,  and  serving  only 
to  demonstrate  the  aspiring  views  of  its 
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master.  Accordingly,  the  French  bishops 
in  general  refused  to  hold  their  dignities 
under  this  new  head,  preferred  exile  to 
the  sacrifice  of  the  rights  of  the  church, 
and  left  behind  them  a  hearty  abhor- 
rence of  the  Concordat  among  the  more 
zealous  members  of  their  communion. 
Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Napoleon 
had  he  le:t  the  Pope  and  the  church  to 
themselves.  By  occasionally  recomiz- 
ing  and  employing,  and  then  insulting 
and  degrading,  tli^  Roman  pontiff,  he 
exasperated  a  large  part  of  Christendom, 
fastened  on  himself  the  brand  of  impiety, 
and  awakened  a  religious  hatred  which 
contributed  its  full  measure  to  his  fall. 

As  another  means  employed  by  Bona- 
parte for  giving  strength  and  honor  to 
nis  government,  we  may  name  the  gran- 
deur of  his  public  works,  which  he  began 
in  his  consulate  and  continued  after  his 
accession  to  the  imperial  dignity.  These 
dazzled  France,  and  still  impress  travel- 
lers with  admiration..  Could  we  sepa- 
rate these  from  his  history,  and  did  no 
other  indication  of  his  character  survive, 
we  should  undoubtedly  honor  him  with 
the  title  of  a  beneficent  sovereign  ;  but, 
connected  as  they  are,  they  do  little  or 
nothing  to  change  our  conceptions  of 
him  as  an  all-grasping,  unprincipled 
usurper.  Paris  was  the  chief  object  of 
these  labors  ;  and  surely  we  cannot  won- 
der that  he  who  aimed  at  universal  do- 
minion should  strive  to  improve  and 
adorn  the  metropolis  of  his  empire.  It 
is  the  practice  of  despots  to  be  lavish 
of  expense  on  the  royal  residence  and 
the  seat  of  government.  Travellers  in 
France,  21s  in  other  countries  of  the  con- 
tinent, are  struck  and  pained  by  the  con- 
trast between  the  magnificent  capital  and 
the  mud-walled  village  and  uninteresting 
province.  Bonaparte  had  a  special  mo- 
tive for  decorating  Paris,  for  **  Paris  is 
France,"  as  has  often  been  observed ; 
and,  in  conciliating  the  vanity  of  the 
great  city,  he  secured  the  obeciience  of 
tne  whole  country.  The  boasted  internal 
improvements  ot  Napoleon  scarcely  de- 
serve to  be  named,  if  we  compare  their 
influence  with  the  operation  of  Ws  pub- 
lic measures.  The  conscription,  which 
drew  from  agriculture  its  most  effective 
laborers,  and  his  continental  system, 
which  sealed  up  every  port  and  anni- 
hilated the  commerce  of  his  empire, 
drained  and  exhausted  France  to  a  de- 
gree for  which  his  artificial  stimulants 


of  industry,  and  his  splendid  projects, 
afforded  no  compensation.  Perhaps  the 
most  admired  of  all  his  public  works  is 
the  road  over  the  Simplon,  to  which  all 
travellers  concur  in  giving  the  epithet 
stupendous.  But  it  ought  not  to  amaze 
us  that  he,  who  was  aspiring  at  unlimited 
dominion,  should  establish  communica- 
tions between  the  different  provinces  of 
his  empire.  It  ought  not  to  amaze  us 
that  he,  who  had  scaled  the  glaciers  of 
St  Bernard,  should  covet  some  easier 
passage  for  pouring  his  troops  into  Italy : 
nor  is  it  very  wonderful  that  a  sovereign, 
who  commanded  the  revenues  of  Europe, 
and  who  lived  in  an  age  when  civil  en- 
gineering had  been  advanced  to  a  per- 
fection before  unknown,  should  accom- 
plish a  bolder  enterprise  than  his  prede- 
cessors. We  would  add,  that  Napoleon 
must  divide  with  Fabbroni  the  glory  of 
the  road  over  the  Simplon  ;  for  me  gen- 
ius which  contrived  and  constructed  is 
more  properly  its  author  than  the  will 
which  commanded  it. 

There  is,  however,  one  great  work 
which  gives  Bonaparte  a  fair  claim  on 
the  gratitude  of  posterity,  and  entitles 
him  to  an  honorable  renown.  We  refer 
to  the  new  cod^juLlaws  which  was  given 
to  France  unHer  his  auspices.  His  par- 
ticipation in  this  work  has  indeed  been 
unwarrantably  and  ridiculously  magni- 
fied. Because  he  attended  the  meetings 
of  the  commissioners  to  whom  it  was 
assigned,  and  made  some  useful  and 
sagacious  suggestions,  he  has  been 
praised  as  if  he  had  struck  out,  by  the 
miraculous  force  of  his  genius,  a  new 
code  of  laws.  The  truth  is,  that  he 
employed  for  this  work,  as  he  should 
have  done,  the  most  eminent  civilians 
of  the  empire ;  and  it  is  also  true  that 
these  learned  men  have  little  claim  to 
originality  ;  for,  as  our  author  observes, 
the  code  **  has  few  peculiarities  making 
a  difference  between  its  principles  and 
those  of  the  Roman  law."  In  other 
words,  they  preferred  wisdom  to  novelty. 
Still  Bonaparte  deserves  great  praise  for 
his  interest  in  the  work,  for  the  impulse 
he  gave  to  those  to  whom  it  was  com- 
mitted, and  for  the  time  and  thought 
which,  amidst  the  cares  of  a  vast  em- 
pire, he  bestowed  upon  it  That  his 
ambition  incited  him  to  this  labor,  we 
doubt  not.  He  meant  to  entwine  the 
laurels  of  Justinian  with  those  of  Alex- 
ander.    But  we  will  not  quarrel  with 
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ambition,  when  it  fs  wise  enough  to  ' 
devote  itself  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. In  tlie  present  case,  he  showed 
that  he  understood  something  of  true 
glory ;  and  wc  prize  the  instance  more 
because  it  stands  almost  alone  in  his 
history.  We  look  on  the  conqueror, 
the  usurper  the  spoiler  of  kingdoms, 
the  insatiable  despot,  with  disgust,  and 
see  in  atl  these  cliaracters  ^in  essential 
vulgarness  of  mind.  !lut.  when  we  re- 
gard him  as  a  fountain  of  jystice  to  a 
vast  empire,  we  recognize  in  him  a  re- 
semblance to  the  just  and  benignant 
Deity,  and  cheerfully  accord  to  him 
the  praise  of  bestowinj*  on  a  nation 
one   of  the  greatest  gttts   which    it   is 

tiermitted  to  man  to  confer.  It  was, 
lowever,  the  misery  of  Bonaparte,  a 
curse  brought  on  him  by  his  crimes, 
that  he  could  touch  nothing  without 
leaving  on  it  the  polluting  mark  of  des- 
podsm.  His  usuqjatbn  took  from  him 
the  power  of  legislating  with  ma^^a- 
Filrotty,  where  his  own  interest  was 
poncemed.  He  could  provide  for  the 
^ministration  of  justice  between  m\n 
ind  man,  but  not  between  the  citizen 
ind  the  ruler.  Political  offences,  the 
rcry  class  which  ought  to  be  submitted 
a  jury,  were  denied  that  mode  of 
lal.  Juries  might  decide  on  other 
intlnal  questions ;  but  they  were  not 
be  permitted  to  interpose  between 
tic  despot  and  the  ill-fated  subjects 
rho  might  fall  under  his  suspicion. 
These  were  arraigned  before  **  special 
ribunals,  invested  with  a  half  military 
Bharacter,"  the  ready  ministers  of  nefa- 
^ous  prosecutions  and  only  intended 
cloak  by  legal  forms  the  murderous 
purpose  of  the  tyrant. 

We    have   thus   considered   some    of 
the   means   by   which    Bonaparte    con- 
solidated and  extended  his  |x>wer.     Wc 
now  see  him  advanced  to  that  imperial 
throne  on  which  he  had  long  fixed  his 
iger  eye.     We  see   France  alternately 
iwed  and  dazzled  by  the  influences  we 
have  described,  and  at  last  surrendering, 
by  public,    deliberate    acts,   without    a 
Itniggle  or  a  show  of  op[X)sition,   her 
lights,  liberties,  interests,  and  power  to 
absolute  master  and  to  his  posterity 
Dr  ever.     Thus  perished  the  name  and 
arms  of  the   Republic.     Thus  perished 
he   hopes   of   philanthropy.      The   air, 
fhich  a  few  years  ago  resounded  with 
the   shouts   of   a  great    people   casting 


away  their  chains,  and  claiming  their 
birthright  of  freedom,  now  rung  with 
the  servile  cries  of  long  life  to  a  blood- 
stained usurper.  There  were,  indeed, 
generous  spirits,  true  pitriots,  like  our 
own  La  Fayette,  still  left  in  France. 
But,  few  and  scattered,  they  were  left 
to  shed  in  secret  the  tears  of  sorrowful 
and  indignant  despair.  By  this  base 
and  disastrous  issue  of  their  revolution, 
the  French  nation  not  only  renounced 
their  own  rights,  but  brought  reproach 
on  the  cause  of  freedom,  which  years 
cannot  wash  away.  This  is  to  us  a 
more  painful  recollection  than  all  the 
desolations  which  France  spread  through 
Europe,  and  than  her  own  bitter  suffer- 
ings,  when  the  hour  of  retribution  came 
upon  her  The  fields  which  she  laid  waste 
are  again  waving  with  harvest :  and  the 
groans  which  broke  forth  through  her 
cities  and  villages,  when  her  bravest 
sons  perished  by  thousands  and  ten 
thousands  on  the  snows  of  Russia, 
have  died  away^  and  her  wasted  popu- 
lation is  renewed.  But  the  wounds 
which  she  inflicted  on  freedom  by  the 
crimes  perpetrated  in  that  sacred  name, 
and  by  the  abject  spirit  with  which  that 
sacred  cause  was  deserted,  are  still  fresh 
and  bleeding.  France  not  only  subjected 
herself  to  a  tyrant,  but,  what  is  worse, 
she  has  given  tyranny  everywhere  new 
pleas  and  arguments,  and  emboldened 
It  to  preach  openly,  in  the  face  of  heaven^ 
the  impious  doctrines  of  absolute  power 
and  unconditional  submission. 

Napoleon  was  now  Emperor  of 
France  ;  and  a  man  unacquainted  with 
human  nature  would  think  that  such  an 
empire,  whose  bounds  now  extended  to 
the  Rhine,  might  have  satisfied  even  an 
ambitious  man.  But  Bonaparte  obeyed 
that  law  of  progress  to  which  the  high- 
est minds  are  peculiarly  subjected  ;  and 
acquisition  inflamed,  instead  of  appeas- 
ing, the  spirit  of  dominion.  He  had 
long  proposed  to  himself  the  conquest 
of  Europe,  of  the  world  ;  and  the  title 
of  Emperor  added  intenseness  to  this 
purpose.  Did  we  not  fear  that  by  repe- 
tition  we  might  impair  the  conviction 
which  we  are  most  anxiotis  to  impress, 
we  would  enlarge  on  the  enormity  of  the 
guilt  involved  in  the  project  of  universal 
empire.  Napoleon  knew  distinctly  the 
price  which  he  must  pay  for  the  emi- 
nence which  he  coveted.  He  knew  that 
the  path   to  it   lay  over  wounded  and 
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slaughtered  millions,  over  putrefying 
heaps  of  his  fellow-creatures,  over  rav- 
aged fields,  smoking  ruins,  pillaged 
cities.  He  knew  that  his  steps  would 
be  followed  by  the  groans  of  widowed 
mothers  and  famished  orphans ;  of  be- 
reaved friendship  and  despairing  love ; 
and  that,  in  addition  to  this  amount  of 
misery,  he  would  create  an  equal  amount 
of  crime,  by  multiplying  indefinitely 
the  instruments  and  participators  of  his 
rapine  and  fraud.  He  knew  the  price, 
and  resolved  to  pay  it.  But  we  do  not 
insist  on  a  topic  which  few,  very  few 
as  yet,  understand  or  feel.  Turning, 
then,  for  the  present  from  the  moral 
aspect  of  this  enterprise,  we  will  view 
it  in  another  light,  which  is  of  mat  im- 
portance to  a  just  estimate  of  his  claims 
on  admiration.  We  will  inquire  into  the 
nature  and  fitness  of  the  measures  and 
policy  which  he  adopted  for  compass- 
ing the  subjugation  of  Europe  and  the 
world. 

We  are  aware  that  this  discussion 
may  expose  us  to  the  charge  of  great 
presumption.  It  may  be  said  that  men, 
naving  no  access  to  the  secrets  of  cab- 
inets, and  no  participation  in  public 
affairs,  are  not  the  best  judges  of  the 
policy  of  such  a  man  as  Napoleon.  This 
we  are  not  anxious  to  disprove.  We  do 
not  deny  the  disadvantages  of  our  posi- 
tion, nor  shall  we  quarrel  with  our  read- 
ers for  questioning  the  soundness  of  our 
opinions.  But  we  will  say,  that  though 
distant,  we  have  not  been  indifferent 
observers  of  the  great  events  of  our  age, 
and  that,  though  conscious  of  exposure 
to  many  errors,  we  have  a  strong  per- 
suasion of  the  substantial  correctness  of 
our  views.  We  express,  then,  without 
reserve,  our  belief  that  the  policy  of 
Napoleon  was  wanting  in  sagacity,  and 
that  he  proved  himself  incapable,  as  we 
before  suggested,  of  understanding  the 
character  and  answering  the  demands  of 
his  age.  His  system  was  a  repetition  of 
old  means,  when  the  state  of  the  world 
was  new.  The  sword  and  the  police, 
which  had  sufficed  him  for  enslaving 
France,  were  not  the  only  powers  re- 
quired for  his'designs  against  the  human 
race.  Other  resources  were  to  be  dis- 
covered or  created  ;  and  the  genius  for 
calling  them  forth  did  not,  we  conceive, 
belong  to  Napoleon. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Na- 
poleon aspired  to  universal  empire  dif- 


fered in  many  respects  from  those  under 
which  former  conquerors  were  placed. 
It  was  easv  for  Rome,  when  she  had 
subdued  kingdoms,  to  reduce  them  to 
provinces  and  to  govern  them  by  force  ; 
for  nations  at  that  period  were  bound 
together  by  no  tie.  They  had  little 
communication  with  each  other.  Differ- 
ences of  origin,  of  religion,  of  manners, 
of  language,  of  modes  of  warfare ;  dif- 
ferences aggravated  by  long  and  fero- 
cious wars,  and  by  the  general  want  of 
civilization,  prevented  joint  action,  and 
almost  all  concern  for  one  another's 
fate.  Modem  Europe,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  an  assemblage  of  civilized 
states,  closely  connected  by  commerce, 
by  literature,  by  a  common  faith,  by  in- 
terchange of  thoughts  and  improvements, 
and  by  a  policy  which  had  for  ages  pro- 
posed, as  its  chief  object,  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  balance  of  power  as 
would  secure  national  independence. 
Under  these  influences  the  human  mind 
had  made  great  progress  ;  and,  in  truth, 
the  French  Revolution  had  resulted  from 
an  unprecedented  excitement  and  devel- 
opment of  men's  faculties,  and  from  the 
extension  of  power  and  intelligence 
through  a  vastly  wider  class  than  had 
l^uiicipated  in  them  at  any  former  period. 
The  ver}'  power  which  Napoleon  was 
wielding  might  be  traced  to  an  enthusi- 
asm essentially  generous,  and  manifest- 
ing a  tendency  of  the  civilized  world  to 
better  institutions.  It  is  plain  that  the 
old  plans  of  conquest,  and  the  maxims 
of  comparatively  barbarous  ages,  did  not 
suit  such  a  state  of  society.  An  ambi- 
tious man  was  to  make  his  way  by  ally- 
ing himself  with  the  new  movements 
and  excitements  of  the  world.  The  ex- 
istence of  a  vast  maritime  power  like 
England,  which,  by  its  command  of  the 
ocean  and  its  extensive  commerce,  was 
brought  into  contact  with  every  commu- 
nity, and  which  at  the  same  time  enjoyed 
the  enviable  pre- eminence  of  possessing 
the  freest  institutions  in  Europe,  was  of 
itself  a  sufficient  motive  for  a  great  mod- 
ification of  the  policy  by  which  one  state 
was  now  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
nations.  The  peculiar  character  and 
influence  of  England,  Bonaparte  seemed 
indeed  never  able  to  comprehend ;  and 
the  violent  measures  by  which  he  essayed 
to  tear  asunder  the  old  connections  of 
that  country  with  the  continent,  only 
gave  them  strength,  by  adding  to  the 
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ties   of  Interest  those  of  sympathy,  of 
I  common  suffering,  and  common  danj;^er. 
I      Force  and  corruption  were  the  great 
[engines  of  Napoleon,  and  he  plied  them 
[without  disguise  or  reserve,  not  caring 
[liow  far  he  insulted,  and  armed  against 
I  himself,  the  moral  and  national  feelings 
of  Europe,     His  great  reliance  was  on 
I  the   mihtary  spirit   and   energy   of  the 
I  French    people.     To     make     France   a 
I  nation  of  soldiers  was  the  first  and  main 
I  instrument  of  his  policy  ;  and  here  he 
'  was  successful.    The  Revolution,  indeed, 
had  in  no  small  degree  done  this  work 
to  his  hands.     To  complete  it.  he  iniro- 
|duced  a  national  system  of  education, 
leaving  for  its   plain  end   to   train    the 
I  whole  youth  of  France  to  a  military  life, 
I  to  famdiarize  the  mind  to  this  destina- 
I  lion  from  its  earh'est  years,  and  to  asso- 
(ciate  the  idea  of  glory  almost  exclusively 
[with  arms.     The  conscription  gave  full 
lefHcacy    to   this  system ;  for,    as  every 
[young  man  in  the  empire  had  reason  to 
linticipate  a  summons  to  the  army,  the 
[first  object  in  education  naturally  was 
I  to   fit   him   for   the  field.      The    public 
I  honors  bestowed  on  military  talent,  and 
la.  rigorous  impartiality  in  awarding  pro- 
unotion  to  merit,  so  that  no  origin,  how- 
Lever  obscure,   was  a  bar  to  what  were 
Mecmed  the   highest  honors  of  Europe, 
|kindled  the  ambition  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple into  a  flame,  and  directed  it  exclu- 
iivety  to  the  camp.     It  is  true,  the  con- 
ription,  ivhich  thinned  so  terribly  the 
nks  of  her  youth,  and  spread  anxiety 
nd  bereavement  through  all  her  dwell- 
Bgs,  was  severely  felt  in  France.     But 
Napoleon  knew  the  race  whom  it  was 
Ma    business    to  manage ;    and   by   the 
tjare   of   victory   and   the   title   of  the 
irand  Empire,  he  succeeded  in  recon- 
alinz  them   for  a    time    to   the    most 
iniul  domestic  privations,  and  to  an 
Unexampled   waste   of    life.      Thus    he 
tctired   what  he   accounted    the    most 
nportant  instrument  of  dominion,— a 
at  military  force.     But,  on  the  other 
d,  the  stimulants  which  for  this  pur- 
ose  he  was  forced  to  apply  perpetually 
>  French  vanity,  the  ostentation  with 
rhich    the  invincible  power  of   France 
ras  trumpeted   to  the  world,  and   the 
haughty,  \'aunting   style  which  became 
Ihe  most  striking  characteristic  of  that 
fttoxicated  people,  were  perpetual  irri- 
riations  of  the  national  spirit  and  pride  of 
Europe,  and  implanted  a  deep   hatred 
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which  waited  but  for  a  favorable  moment 
to  repay  with  interest  the  debt  of  humil- 
iation. 

The  condition  of  R^rr^pff  forbadf,  as 
we  believe,  the  estabU&hinent  of  uaiver- 
sal  m o n arch  v  _ b^  mfFf  phyyi^aJ  iiarr*- 
The  sword,  Ij^owever  important,  was  now 
to  play  but  a  secondary  part  The  true 
course  for  Napoleon  seems  to  us  to  have 
been  indicated,  not  only  by  the  state  of 
Europe,  but  by  the  means  which  France 
in  the  beginning  of  her  Revolution  had 
found  most  effectual  He  should  have 
identified  himself  with  some  great  inter- 
ests, opinion,  or  institutions,  bv  which 
he  might  have  bound  to  himself  a  large 
party  in  every  nation.  He  should  have 
contrived  to  make  at  least  a  specious 
cause  against  all  old  establishments, 
To  contrast  himself  most  strikingly  and 
most  advantageously  with  former  gov- 
ernments, should  have  been  the  key  of 
his  policy,  fie  should  have  placed  him- 
self at  the  headot  a  new  Qrdcr  of  things, 
which  should^ have  worn  the  face  of  an 
improvement  ot  *h<»  grfc^;ial  ^^fafo  Nor 
did  the  subversion  of  republican  forms 
prevent  his  adoption  of  this  course,  or 
of  some  other  which  would  have  secured 
to  him  the  sympathy  of  multitudes.  He 
might  still  have  drawn  some  broad  lines 
between  his  own  administration  and  that 
of  other  states,  tending  to  throw  the  old 
dynasties  into  the  shade.  He  might  have 
cast  away  the  ancient  pageantry  and 
forms,  distinguished  himself  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  cstabhshments.  and  exag- 
gerated tlic  relief  which  he  gave  to  his 
people,  by  saving  them  the  burdens  of  a 
wasteful  and  luxurious  court.  He  might 
have  insisted  on  the  great  bcncfus  that 
had  accrued  to  France  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  uniform  laws,  which  pro- 
tected alike  all  classes  of  men  ;  and  he 
might  have  virtually  pledged  himself  to 
the  subversion  of  the  feudal  inequalities 
which  still  disfigure  Europe.  He  might 
have  insisted  on  the  favorable  changes 
to  be  introduced  into  proj>erty,  by  abol- 
ishing the  entails  which  fettered  it  the 
rights  of  primogeniture,  and  the  exclusive 
privileges  of  a  haughty  aristocracy.  He 
might  have  found  abuses  enough  against 
which  to  array  himself  as  a  champion. 
By  becoming  the  head  of  new  institu- 
tions, which  would  have  involved  the 
transfer  of  power  into  new  hands,  and 
would  have  offered  to  the  people  a  real 
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fmprovcmcnt,  he  might  everywhere  have 
summoned  to  his  standard  tne  bold  and 
enterprising,  and  might  have  disarmed 
the  nation^  prejudices  to  which  he  fell 
a  prey.  Revolution  was  still  the  true 
instrument  of  power.  In  a  word,  Napo- 
leon lived  at  a  period  when  he  could 
only  establish  a  durable  and  universal 
control  through  principles  and  institu- 
tions of  some  Kind  or  other,  to  which  he 
would  seem  to  be  devoted. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  for  such 
a  man  as  Napoleon  to  adopt,  perhaps  to 
conceive,  a  system  such  as  has  now  been 
traced ;  for  it  was  wholly  at  war  with 
that  egotistical,  self-relying,  self-exag- 
gerating principle,  whicn  was  the  most 
striking  feature  of  his  mind.  He  imag- 
ined himself  able,  not  only  to  conquer 
nations,  but  to  hold  them  together  by 
the  awe  and  admiration  which  his  own 
character  would  inspire ;  and  this  bond 
he  preferred  to  every  other.  An  indirect 
sway,  a  control  of  nations  by  means  of 
institutions,  principles,  or  prejudices,  of 
which  he  was  to  be  only  the  apostle  and 
defender,  was  utterly  mconsistent  with 
that  vehemence  of  will,  that  passion  for 
astonishing  mankind,  and  that  persua- 
sion of  his  own  invincibleness,  which 
were  his  master  feelings,  and  which 
made  force  his  darling  instrument  of 
dominion.  He  chose  to  be  the  great, 
palpable,  and  sole  bond  of  his  empire  ; 
to  have  his  image  reflected  from  every 
establishment ;  to  be  the  centre  in  whicn 
every  ray  of  glory  should  meet,  and  from 
which  every  impulse  should  be  propa- 

fated.  In  consequence  of  this  egotism, 
e  never  dreamed  of  adapting  himself  to 
the  moral  condition  of  the  world.  The 
sword  was  his  chosen  weapon,  and  he 
used  it  without  disguise.  He  insulted 
nations  as  well  as  sovereigns.  He  did 
not  attempt  to  gild  their  chains,  or  to  fit 
the  yoke  gently  to  their  necks.  The 
excess  of  his  extortions,  the  audacity 
of  his  claims,  and  the  insolent  language 
in  which  Europe  was  spoken  of  as  the 
vassal  of  the  great  empire,  discovered 
that  he  expected  to  reign,  not  only  with- 
out linking  himself  with  the  interests, 
prejudices,  and  national  feelings  of  men, 
but  by  setting  all  at  defiance. 

It  would  t^  easy  to  point  out  a  multi- 
tude of  instances  in  which  he  sacrificed 
the  only  policy  by  which  he  could  pre- 
vail, to  the  persuasion  that  his  own  great- 
ness could  more  than  balance  whatever 


opposition  his  violence  might '  awaken. 
In  an  age  in  which  Christianity  was 
exerting  some  power,  there  was  certainly 
a  degree  of  deference  due  to  the  moral 
convictions  of  society.  But  Napoleon 
thought  himself  more  than  a  match  for 
the  moral  instincts  and  sentiments  of 
our  nature.  He  thought  himself  able  to 
cover  the  most  atrocious  deeds  by  the 
splendor  of  his  name,  and  even  to  extort 
applause  for  crimes  by  the  brilliancy  of 
his  success.  He  took  no  pains  to  con- 
ciliate esteem.  In  his  own  eyes  he  was 
mightier  than  conscience ;  and  thus  he 
turned  against  himself  the  power  and 
resentment  of  virtue  in  every  breast 
where  that  divine  principle  yet  found 
a  home. 

Through  the  same  blinding  egotism, 
he  was  anxious  to  fill  the  thrones  of 
Europe  with  men  bearing  his  own  name, 
and  to  multiply  everywhere  images  of 
himself.  Instead  of  placing  over  con- 
quered countries  efficient  men,  taken 
from  themselves,  who,  by  upholding 
better  institutions,  would  carry  with 
them  large  masses  of  the  people,  and 
who  would  still,  by  their  hostility  to 
the  old  dynasties,  link  their  fortunes 
with  his  own,  he  placed  over  nations 
such  men  as  Jerome  and  Murat  He 
thus  spread  a  jealousy  of  his  power, 
whilst  he  rendered  it  insecure ;  for  as 
none  of  the  princes  of  his  creation, 
however  well  disposed,  were  allowed  to 
identify  themselves  with  their  subjects, 
and  to  take  root  in  the  public  heart,  but 
were  compelled  to  act,  openly  and  with- 
out disguise,  as  satellites  and  prefects  of 
the  French  emperor,  they  gained  no  hold 
on  their  subjects,  and  could  bring  no 
strength  to  tneir  master  in  his  hour  of 
peril.  In  none  of  his  arrangements  did 
Napoleon  think  of  securing  to  his  cause 
the  attachment  of  nations.  Astonish- 
ment, awe,  and  force  were  his  weapons, 
and  his  own  great  name  the  chosen  pil- 
lar of  his  throne. 

So  far  was  Bonaparte  from  minifying 
the  contrast  and  distinctions  between 
himself  and  the  old  dynasties  of  Europe, 
and  from  attaching  men  to  himself  by 
new  principles  and  institutions,  that  he 
had  the  great  weakness  —  for  so  we  view 
it — to  revive  the  old  forms  of  monarchy, 
and  to  ape  the  manners  of  the  old  court, 
and  thus  to  connect  himself  with  the 
herd  of  legitimate  sovereigns.  This 
was  not  only  to  rob  his  government  of 
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Kii7)j06iiig  character  which  might 
bCM  given  to  it,  and  of  that  inter- 
likh  it  might  have  inspired  as  an 
impravement  on  former  institutions,  but 
become  competitor  in  a  race  in 
he  couJd  not  but  be  distanced. 
Id.  indeed^  pluck  crowns  from 
!iea<!s  of  monarcbs ;  but  l^  pould 
mhy  any  nneans  infuse  their  blofdUnto 
lib  mos.  associate  with  himself  the 
ideas  which  are  attached  to  a  long  line 
df  ancestry^  or  give  to  his  court  the 
gnceof  manners  which  belongs  to  older 
etabtishments.  His  trne  policy  was, 
10  dirnw  contempt  on  distinctions  which 
be  could  not  rival ;  and.  had  he  pos- 
•eised  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the 
founder  of  a  new  era,  he  would  have 
nibstituted  for  a  crown,  and  for  other 
-worn  badf^es  of  power^  a  new  and 
e  st^e  of  grandeur,  and  new  in- 
of'&igmty,  more  consonant  with 
igh^ned  aec,  and  worthy  of  one 
sdained  to  be  a  vul^r  km^.  By 
>Ucv  which  he  adopted,  if  it  be 
oi  that  name,  he  became  a  vulgar 
and  showed  a  mind  incapable  of 
ircring  the  wants  and  demands  of  his 
It  is  well  known  that  the  progress 
iaielUj^cnce  had  done  much  in  Europe 
taken  men's  reverence  for  pageantry 
'show.  Nobles  had  learned  to  lay 
their  trappings  in  ordinary  life^ 
aad  to  appear  as  gentlemen.  Even  roy- 
ihir  liad  oegnn  to  retrench  its  pomp  ; 
asa,  in  the  face  of  all  this  improvement, 
Booaparte  stooped  from  his  height  to 
•Indf  costumes,  to  legislate  about  court 
ii^esscs  and  court  manners,  and  to  out- 
fkkat  his  brother  monarchs  in  their  own 
fae.  He  desired  to  add  the  glory  of 
4cr  oi  ceremonies  to  that  of  con- 
of  nations.  In  his  anxiety  to 
_  to  the  caste  of  kings,  he  exacted 
•entpttlatisly  the  observance  and  eti- 
:i_!'?ie  with  which  they  are  approached. 
^  :  satisfied  with  this  approximation  to 
tiic  old  sovereigns,  with  whom  he  had 
DO  common  interest,  and  from  whom  he 
GOttld  HOC  hAve  removed  himself  too  far, 
he  ftOilg;!!!  to  ally  himself  by  marriage 
«ich  die  royal  families  in  Europe,  to  in- 
nlt  himself  and  his  posterity  on  an  old 
nipertal  tree.  This  was  the  y^ry  way 
Id  torn  back  opinion  into  its  old  chan- 
nels; to  carry  back  Europe  to  its  old 
pfejodlces  ;  to  facilitate  the  restoration 
'  its  old  order ;  to  preach  up  legitimacy ; 
crush  every  hope  that  be  was  to  work 


a  beneficent  change  among  nations.  It 
may  seem  strange  that  his  egotism  did 
not  preserve  him  from  llie  imitadon  of 
antiquated  monarchy,  nut  his  egotisnij 
though  excessive,  was  not  lofty,  nor  was 
it  seconded  by  a  genius,  rich  and  in- 
vent! ve»  except  in  war. 

We  have  now  followed  Napoleon  to 
the  height  of  his  power,  and  given  our 
views  of  the  policy  by  which  he  hoped 
to  make  that  power  perpetual  and  un* 
bounded.  His  fall  is  easily  explained. 
It  had  its  origin  in  that  spirit  of  self- 
reliance  and  self-exaggeration  of  which 
we  have  seen  so  many  proofs.  It  began 
in  Spain.  That  country  was  a  province 
in  reality.  He  wanted  to  make  it  one  in 
name  ;  to  place  over  it  a  Bonaparte  ;  to 
make  it  a  more  striking  manifestation  of 
his  power.  For  this  purpose  he  **. kid- 
napped "  its  royal  family,  stirred  up  the 
unconquerable  spirit  of  its  people,  and, 
after  shedding  on  its  plains  and  moun- 
tains the  best  blood  of  France,  lost  it 
for  even  Next  came  his  expedition 
against  Russia,  an  expedition  against 
wiiich  his  wisest  counsellors  remon- 
stratcdi  but  which  had  every  recom- 
mendation to  a  man  who  regarded  him- 
self as  an  exception  to  his  race,  and  able 
to  triumph  over  the  laws  of  nature.  So 
insane  were  his  self-confidence  and  impa- 
tience of  opposition,  that  he  drove  by  his 
outrages  Sweden,  the  old  ally  of  France, 
into  the  arms  of  Russia,  at  the  very 
moment  that  he  was  about  to  throw  him- 
self into  the  heart  of  that  mighty  empire. 
On  his  Russian  campaiE^n  we  have  no 
desire  to  enlarge.  Of  all  the  mournful 
pages  of  history,  none  are  more  sad  than 
that  which  records  the  retreat  of  the 
French  army  from  Moscow.  We  re- 
member that,  when  the  intelligence  ol 
Napoleon's  discomtiturc  in  Russia  first 
reached  this  country,  we  were  among 
those  who  exulted  in  it,  thinking  only 
of  the  results.  But  when  subsequent 
and  minuter  accounts  brought  distinctly 
before  our  eves  that  unequalled  army  ctf 
France,  broken,  famished,  slaughtered, 
seeking  shelter  under  snowdrifts,  and 
perishing  by  intense  cold,  we  looked 
Dack  on  our  joy  with  almost  a  conscious- 
ness of  guilt,  and  expiated  by  a  sincere 
grief  our  insensibility  to  the  sufferings 
of  our  fellow-creatures.  We  understand 
that  many  interesting  notices  of  Napo- 
leon, as  he  appeared  in  this  disastrous 
campaign,  are  given  m  t\ie  Mt^tncM^  ^ 
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Count  Scgur,  a  book  from  which  we 
have  been  repelled  by  the  sorrows  ami 
miseries  which  h  details.  We  can  con- 
ceive few  subjects  more  worthy  of  Shak- 
speare  than  the  mind  of  Napoleon,  at 
the  moment  when  his  fate  was  sealed ; 
when  the  tide  of  his  victories  was  sud- 
denly stopped  and  rolled  backwards  ; 
when  his  dreams  of  invincibleness  were 
broken  as  by  a  peal  of  thunder  ;  whcJi 
the  word  which  had  awed  nations  died 
away  on  the  bleak  waste,  a  powerless 
sound ;  and  when  he.  whose  spirit  Eu- 
rope could  not  bound,  fled  in  fear  from 
a  captive's  doom.  The  shock  must  have 
been  tremendous  to  a  mind  so  imperious, 
scomfub  and  unschooled  to  humiliation. 
The  intense  agony  of  that  moment,  when 
he  gave  the  unusual  orders  to  retreat ; 
the  desolateness  of  his  soul,  when  he 
saw  his  brave  soldiers  and  his  chosen 
guards  sinking  in  the  snows,  and  per- 
ishing in  crowds  around  him  ;  his  un- 
willingness to  receive  the  details  of  his 
losses,  lest  self- possess! on  should  fail 
him ;  the  levity  and  badinage  of  his  in- 
terview with  the  Abb<5  de  Pradl  at  War- 
saw, discovering  a  mind  laboring  to 
throw  off  an  insupt>ortable  weight,  wrest- 
ling with  itself,  struggling  against  mis- 
ery ;  and,  though  last  not  least,  his 
unconquerable  purpose,  still  clinopng  to 
lost  empire  as  the  only  good  of  life  ;  — 
these  workings  of  such  a  spirit  would 
have  furnished  to  the  great  dramatist 
a  theme  worthy  of  his  transcendent 
powers- 

By  the  irretrievable  disasters  of  the 
Russian  campaign,  the  empire  of  the 
world  was  effectually  placed  beyond 
the  grasp  of  Napoleon.  The  ticfe  of 
conquest  had  ebbed,  never  to  return. 
The  spell  which  had  bound  the  nations 
was  dissfjlved.  He  was  no  longer  the 
Invincible.  The  weight  of  military 
power,  which  had  kept  down  the  spirit 
of  nations,  was  removed,  and  their  long- 
smothered  sense  of  wrong  and  insult 
broke  forth  like  tlvc  fires  of  a  volcano, 
Bonaparte  miji^ht  stilL  perhaps,  have 
secured  the  throne  of  France  ;  but  that 
of  Eurr»pe  was  gone.  This,  however, 
he  did  not,  could  not,  would  not  under- 
stand. He  had  connected  with  himself 
too  obstinately  the  character  of  the 
world's  master  to  be  able  to  relinquish 
It  Amidst  the  dark  omens  which  gath- 
ered round  him  he  still  saw,  in  his  past 
wonderfu}  escapes,  and  in  his  own  ex- 
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He  continue 
He  showed 


a^erated  energies,  the  means 
budding  his  fallen  |X)wcr.  Accoi 
the  thought  of  al^ndoning  his 
sions  does  not  seem  to  have 
mind,  and  his  irreparable  defeat 
only  a  summons  to  new  exertion.  Wi 
doubly  indeed,  whether  Na[X)leon,  If 
could'^^ave  understood  fully  his  ci 
dltftkf"Voukl  have  adopted  a  di6fer( 
courJf.  Though  despairing,  he  woul 
probably  have  raised  new  armies,  am 
fought  to  the  last.  To  a  mind  whi^ 
has  placed  its  whole  happiness  in  h*i 
ing  no  equal,  the  thought  of  desci 
to  the  level  even  of  kings  is  intol 
Napoleon's  mind  had  been  strctthei 
such  ideas  of  universal  empire  fhai 
France,  though  reaching  from  the  Kbii 
to  the  l^yrcnees,  seemed  narrow  to  hii 
He  could  not  be  .shut  up  in  it.  A 
ingly,  as  his  fortunes  darkenfd 
no  signs  of  relenting 
wear,  he  said,  '*a  t. 
that  is,  a  crown  no  Is 
of  Austria  and  Russia. 
to  use  a  master's  tone, 
change  but  such  as  opposition  works 
the  obstinate  ;  he  lost  his  temper 
grew  sour.  He  heaped  reproaches  on 
his  marshals  and  the  legislative  body. 
He  insulted  Mettermch,  the  state«maii 
on  whom,  above  all  others,  his  (ale  de- 
pended.  He  irritated  Murat  by  sar- 
casms, which  rankled  within  him,  and 
accelerated,  if  ihev  did  not  determine, 
his  desertion  of  his  master.  It  is  a 
striking  example  of  retribution  <^^^  ^>^'' 
very   vehemence  and  sternne- 

will,  which   had   borne  him  oi,  • 

dominion,  now  drove  him  to  the  re|ec- 
tion  of  terms  which  mieht  have  left  bini 
a  formidable  power,  and  thus  made  bis 
ruin  entire.  Refusing  to  take  counsel 
of  events,  he  persevered  in  fighting  w 
a  stubbornness  which  reminds  us  of 
spoiled  child,  who  sullenly  erasps  w! 
he  knows  he  must  relinquish,  strug^l 
without  hope,  and  does  not  give  avief 
resistance  until  his  httle  fingers  are  ooe 
by  one  unclenched  from  the  objeci  on 
which  he  has  set  his  heart  Thus  fcD 
Napoleon.  We  shall  follow  his  hi 
no  farther  His  retreat  to  Ell 
irruption  into  France,  his  signal 
throw,  and  his  banishment  to  St.  Hclri 
though  they  add  to  the  romance 
history,  throw  no  new  light  on  his 
acter,  and  would,  of  course,  com 
nothing  to  our  present  object     Tbrrr 
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are.  indeed,  incidents  in  this  portion  of 
Ills  life  which  are  somewhat  inconsistent 
with  the  firmness  and  conscious  stipen- 
Ority  which    belonged   to   him.     But  a 
lan  into  whose  cliaracter  so  much  im- 
lulse   and   so   little    principle   entered, 
lUSt  not  be  expected  to   preserve  un- 
blemished, in  such  hard  reverses,  the 
iignily  and  self-respect  of  an  emperor 
and  a  hero. 

In  the  course  of  these   remarks,  our 
views  of   the    Conqueror,  of   the  First 
Consul,  and  of  the  Emperor,  have  been 
yen  plainly  and  freely.     The  subject, 
lowevcr,  is  so  important  and  interesting 
that  we  have  thought  it  worth  our  while, 
though  at  the  haz:ird  of  some  repetition, 
bring   together,  in  a  narrower  com- 
;pass»  what  seem  to  us  the  great  leading 
^features  of    the   intellectual  and  moral 
haracter  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
His  intellect  was  distinguished  by  ra- 
fpidity  of  thought.     He  understood  by  a 
lance  what  most  men,  and  superior  men, 
fuld  learn  only  by  study.    He  darted  to 
conclusion  rather   by   intuition   than 
masoning.     In  war,  wlvich  was  the  only 
bject   of    which    he   was   master,    he 
seized  in  an  instant  on  the  great  points 
of  his  own  and  his  enemy  s  positions; 
nd  combined  at  once  the   movements 
by  which  an  overpowering  force  might 
be   thrown  with  unexpected  fury  on  a 
vulnerable  part  of  the  hostile  line,  and 
the   fate  of  an   army  be   decided   in  a 
day.     He  understood  war  as  a  science  ; 
but  his  mind  was  too  bold,  rapid,  and 
irrepressible  to  be  enslaved  by  the  tech- 
ftics  of  his  profession.     He  found  the 
Id  armies  fighting  by  rule,  and  he  dis- 
covered the  true  characteristic  of  genius, 
which,  without  despising   rules,  knows 
when  and  how  to  break  them.   He  under- 
stood   thoroughly   the    immense    moral 
power  which    is   gained   by   originality 
and  rapidity  of  operation.      He  aston- 
ished and  paralysed  his  enemies  by  his 
nforesecn  and  impetuous  assaults,  by 
the  suddenness  with  which  the  storm  of 
Ide   burst   upon   them  ;     and,   whilst 
ving  to  his  soldiers  the  advantages  of 
lodern  discipline,  breathed  into  them, 
Kis  quick   and  decisive  movements, 
e   enthusiasm    of    ruder    ages.     This 
wer  of  disheartening  the  foe,  and  of 
'ing  through  his  own  ranks  a  con- 
,  and  exhilarating  courage,  which 
te   war  a  pastime*  and   seemed    to 
ntake    victorj'   sure,    distinguished    Na- 


poleon  in  an  age  of  uncommon  military 
talent,  and  was  one  main  instrument  of 
his  future  power 

The  wonderful  effects  of  that  rapidity 
of  thought  by  which  Bonaparte  was 
marked,  the  signal  success  of  his  new 
mode  of  warfare,  and  the  almost  incred- 
ible speed  with  which  his  fame  was 
spread  through  the  nations,  had  no  small 
agency  in  fixing  his  character  and  de- 
termining for  a  period  the  fate  of  em- 
pires. These  stirring  influences  infused 
a  new  consciousness  of  his  own  might 
rhey  gave  intensity  and  audacity  to  his 
ambition  ;  gave  form  and  substance  to 
his  indefinite  visions  of  glory,  and  raised 
his  fiery  hopes  to  empire.  The  burst  of 
admiration  which  his  early  career  called 
forth  must  in  particular  have  had  an 
influence  in  imparting  to  his  ambition 
that  modification  by  which  it  was  char- 
acterized, and  which  contributed  alike 
to  its  success  and  to  its  fall.  He  began 
with  asioffiskini^  the  world,  with  pro- 
ducing a  sudden  and  universal  sensatioHy 
such  as  modern  times  had  not  witnessed. 
To  astonish,  as  well  as  to  sway  by  his 
energies,  became  the  great  aim  of  his 
life.  Henceforth,  to  rule  was  not  enough 
for  Bonaparte.  He  wanted  to  amaze, 
to  dazzle,  to  overpower  men's  .souls,  by 
striking,  bold,  magnificent,  and  unan- 
ticipated results.  To  govern  ever  so 
absolutely  would  not  have  satisfied  him, 
if  he  must  have  governed  silently.  He 
wanted  to  reign  through  wonder  and 
awe,  by  the  grandeur  and  terror  of  his 
name.  By  displays  of  power  which  would 
rivet  on  him  every  eye,  and  make  him 
the  theme  of  every  tongue.  Power  was 
his  supreme  object,  but  a  power  which 
should  be  gazed  at  as  well  as  felt,  which 
should  strike  men  as  a  prodigy,  which 
should  shake  old  thrones  as  an  earth- 
quake, and,  by  die  suddenness  of  its 
new  creations,  should  awaken  something 
of  the  submi.ssive  wonder  which  mirac- 
ulous agency  inspires. 

Such  seems  to  us  to  have  been  the 
distinction,  or  characteristic  modifica- 
tion of  his  love  of  fame.  It  was  a  dis* 
eased  passion  for  a  kind  of  admiration, 
which,  from  the  principles  of  our  nature, 
cannot  be  enduring,  and  which  demands 
for  its  support  perpetual  and  more  stim- 
ulating novelty.  Mere  esteem  he  would 
have  scorned.  Calm  admiration,  though 
universal  and  enduring,  would  have  been 
insipid.      He   wanted  to   electrify   and 
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overwhelm.  He  lived  for  efEect  The 
world  was  his  theatre,  and  he  cared  lit- 
tle what  part  he  played  if  he  might  walk 
the  sole  hero  on  the  sta^e,  and  call  forth 
bursts  of  applause  which  would  silence 
all  other  fame.  In  war,  the  triumphs 
which  he  coveted  were  those  in  which 
he  seemed  to  sweep  away  his  foes  like 
a  whirlwind  ;  and  the  immense  and  un- 
toaralleled  sacrifices  of  his  own  soldiers, 
m  the  rapid  marches  and  daring  assaults 
to  which  he  owed  his  victories,  in  no 
degree  diminished  their  worth  to  the 
victor.  In  peace,  he  delighted  to  hurry 
through  his  dominions  ;  to  multiply  him- 
self by  his  rapid  movements ;  to  gather 
at  a  glance  the  capacities  of  improvement 
which  every  important  place  possessed  ; 
to  suggest  plans  which  would  startle  by 
their  originality  and  vastness  ;  to  project 
in  an  instant  works  which  a  life  could 
not  accomplish,  and  to  leave  behind  the 
impression  of  a  superhuman  energy. 

Our  sketch  of  Bonaparte  would  be 
imperfect  indeed,  if  we  did  not  add  that 
he  was  characterized  by  nothing  more 
strongly  than  by  the  spirit  of  self 'ex- 
aggeration. The  singular  energy  of  his 
intellect  and  will,  throueh  which  he  had 
mastered  so  many  rivals  and  foes,  and 
overcome  what  seemed  insuperable  ob- 
stacles, inspired  a  consciousness  of  being 
something  more  than  man.  His  strong 
original  tendencies  to  pride  and  self 
exaltation,  fed  and  pamp>ered  by  strange 
success  and  unbounded  applause,  swelled 
into  an  almost  insane  conviction  of  su- 
perhuman greatness.  In  his  own  view, 
he  stood  apart  from  other  men.  He  was 
not  to  be  measured  by  the  standard  of 
humanity.  He  was  not  to  be  retarded 
by  difficulties  to  which  all  others  yielded. 
He  was  not  to  be  subjected  to  laws  and 
obligations  which  all  others  were*  ex- 
pected to  obey.  Nature  and  the  human 
will  were  to  bend  to  his  power.  He  was 
the  child  and  favorite  of  fortune,  and,  if 
not  the  lord,  the  chief  object  of  destiny. 
His  history  shows  a  spirit  of  self-exag- 
geration unrivalled  in  enlightened  ages, 
and  which  reminds  us  of  an  oriental 
king  to  whom  incense  had  been  burnt 
from  his  birth  as  to  a  deity.  This  was 
the  chief  source  of  his  crimes.  He 
wanted  the  sentiment  of  a  common  nat- 
ure with  his  fellow-beings.  He  had  no 
sympathies  with  his  race.  That  feeling 
of  brotherhood,  which  is  developed  in 
truly  great  souls  with  peculiar  energy, 


and  through  which  they  give  up  them- 
selves willing  victims,  loyful  sacrifices, 
to  the  interests  of  mankind,  was  whoUy 
unknown  to  him.  His  heart,  amidst  its 
wild  beatings,  never  had  a  throb  of  dis- 
interested love.  The  ties  which  bind 
man  to  man  he  broke  asunder.  The 
proper  happiness  of  a  man,  which  con- 
sists in  the  victory  of  moral  energy  and 
social  affection  over  the  selfish  passions, 
he  cast  away  for  the  lonely  ioy  of  a 
despot.  With  powers  which  might  have 
made  him  a  glorious  representative  and 
minister  of  the  beneficent  Divinity,  and 
with  natural  sensibilities  which  might 
have  been  exalted  into  sublime  virtues, 
he  chose  to  separate  himself  from  his 
kind,  to  forego  their  love,  esteem,  and 
gratitude,  that  he  might  become  their 
gaze,  their  fear,  their  wonder ;  and,  for 
this  selfish,  solitary  good,  parted  with 
peace  and  imperishable  renown. 

This  insolent  exaltation  of  himself 
above  the  race  to  which  he  belonged 
broke  out  in  the  beginning  of  his  career. 
His  first  success  in  Italy  gave  him  the 
tone  of  a  master,  and  he  never  laid  it 
aside  to  his  last  hour.  One  can  hardly 
help  being  struck  with  the  natural  man- 
ner with  which  he  arrogates  supremacy 
in  his  conversation  ana  proclamations. 
We  never  feel  as  if  he  were  putting  on 
a  lordly  air.  In  his  proudest  claims  he 
sp>eaks  from  his  own  mind,  and  in  native 
language.      His    style   is   swollen,  but 

I  never  strained,  as  if  he  were  conscious 
of  playing  a  part  above  his  real  claims. 
Even  when  he  was  foolish  and  impious 
enough  to  arrogate  miraculous  powers 
and  a  mission  n-om  God,  his  language 
showed  that  he  thought  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  character  and  exploits  to 
give  a  color  to  his  blasphemous  preten- 
sions. The  empire  of  the  world  seemed 
to  him  to  be  in  a  measure  his  due,  for 
nothing  short  of  it  corresponded  with 
his  conceptions  of  himself ;  and  he  did 

I  not  use  mere  verbiage,  but  spoke  a  lan- 
guage to  which  he  gave  some  credit, 
when  he  called  his  successive  conquests 
"the  fulfilment  of  his  destiny." 

This  spiriU-jot — self  gxaggeration 
wrought  its  own  misery,  and  drew  down 
upon  him  terrible  punishments ;  and 
this  it  did  by  vitiating  and  perverting 
his  high  powers.  First,  it  diseased  his 
fine  intellect,  gave  imagination  the  as- 
cendency over  judgment,  turned  the 
inventiveness  and  niiitfulness    of    his 
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,  impatient,  restless  ener- 

hus  precipitated  him  into  pro- 

\;:v.  w  n:ch,  as  the  wisdom  of  his  coun- 

fccilors   pronounced,  were  fraught   with 

fuic     To  a  man  whose  vanitv  took  him 

««ot  nf  the   rank  of  human   beings,   no 

fiTjndition  for   reasoning  was  left.     All 

thm^  jicemed  possible.     His  genius  and 

las  fortune  were  not  to  be  bounded  by 

harriers   which  experience  had  as- 

to     human    powers.      Ordinary 

did  not  apply  to  him.     He  even 

excitement  and  motives  in  obsta- 

<lei  before  which  other  men  would  have 
vivered  ;  for  these  would  enhance  the 
gloiy  of  triumph,  and  give  a  new  thrill 
tolhc  admiration  of  the  world.  Accord- 
iog^y  he  a^^in  and  aj^in  plunt^ed  into 
the  depths  of  an  enemys  country,  and 
lUked  his  whole  fortune  and  power  on 
1  lingle  battle.  To  be  rash  was  indeed 
the  nc-  -  -^^'v  result  of  his  self-exalting 
ad  S'  4  spirit ;  for  to  dare  what 

wotliL t.,  .vould  dare,  to  accomplish 

tftii  no  other  man  would  attempt,  was 
\\t  ver}*  way  to  display  himself  as  a 
»U|>crior  being  in  his  own  and  others' 
nti  To  be  impatient  and  restless 
wi*  another  necessary  issue  of  the  attri- 
butes we  have  described.  The  calm- 
neis  of  wisdom  was  denied  him.  He, 
•fed  was  next  to  omnipotent  in  his  own 
tyr:^,  and  who  delighted  to  strike  and 
i^tonish  by  sudden  and  conspicuous 
i*pcrations,  could  not  brook  delay  or 
wait  for  the  slow  operations  of  time.  A 
work,  which  was  to  be  gradually  ma- 
tured by  the  joint  agency  of  various 
ouj^es.  could  not  suit  a  man  who  wanted 
to  be  fell  as  the  ereat,  perhaps  only, 
cause ;  who  wished  to  stamp  his  own 
ageno'  in  the  most  glaring  characters  on 
•TiUeVer  he  performed  ;  and  who  hoped 
tori\^l,  by  a  sudden  energy,  the  steady 
iTid  p recessive  works  of  nature.  Hence 
of  his  projects  were  never 
I  1.   or  only  announced.     They 

.   .led,   however,   the   tide  of   flattery, 
•    "  h  ascribed  to  him  the  completion  of 
^  not  yet  begun,  whilst  his  rest- 
t,  rushing  to  new  enterprises, 
i  ^  pledges,  and  left  the  promised 

t  ^  of  his  creative  genius  to  exist 

'c  records  of  adulation.  Thus 
5  and  inventive  intellect  of 
e  was  deprave d^  and  failed  to 
growing  and  durable  greatness. 

^1     1 i,  indeed^  avast  and  imposing 

^ktnictttrey  butdisproportioned,  disjointec^ 


without  strength,  without  foundations. 
One  strong  blast  was  enough  to  shake 
and  shatter  it,  nor  could  his  genius  up- 
hold it.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for 
his  fame  had  he  been  buried  in  its 
ruins ! 

One  of  the  striking  properties  of 
Bonaparte's  character  was  decision,  and 
this,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  per* 
vertedt  by  the  spirit  of  self-exaggeration, 
into  an  inflexible  stubbornness,  which 
counsel  could  not  enlighten,  nor  circum- 
stances bend.  Having  taken  the  first 
step,  he  pressed  onward.  His  purpose 
he  wished  others  to  regard  as  a  law  of 
nature,  or  a  decree  of  destiny.  It 
must  be  accomplished.  Resistance  but 
strengthened  it ;  and  so  often  had  resist- 
ance Ijcen  overborne,  that  he  felt  as  if 
his  unconquerable  will,  joined  to  his 
matchless  intellect,  could  vanquish  all 
things.  On  such  a  mind  the  warnings 
of  human  wisdom  and  of  I'rovidence 
were  spent  in  vain ;  and  the  Man  of 
Destiny  hved  to  teach  others,  if  not 
himseli,  the  weakness  and  folly  of  that 
all-defying  decision  which  arrays  the 
purposes  of  a  mortal  with  the  immuta- 
bleness  of  the  counsels  of  the  Most 
High. 

A  still  more  fatal  influence  of  the 
spirit  of  self-exaggeration  which  charac- 
terized IkmSparte  remains  to  be  named, 
]  t  de£raved^o_jui_£xtrai?i:diiuiry  dc^««^ 
his  rnoraOinSLe.  It  did  not  obliterate 
alTogetlier  the  ideas  of  duty.  but.  by  a 
shigiilar  perversion,  it  impelled  him  to 
apply  them  exclusively  to  others.  It 
never  seemed  to  enter  his  thought  that 
he  was  subject  to  the  great  obligations 
of  morality  which  all  others  are  called  to 
respect.  He  was  an  exempted  being. 
Whatever  stood  in  his  way  to  empire  he 
was  privileged  to  remove.  Treaties 
only  bound  his  enemies.  No  nation 
baa  rights  but  his  own  France,  He 
claimed  a  monopoly  in  perfidy  and  vio- 
lence. He  was  not  naturallv  cruel ;  but, 
when  human  life  obstructed  his  progress, 
it  was  a  lawful  prey,  and  murder  and 
assassination  occasioned  as  little  com- 
punction as  war.  The  most  luminous 
exposition  of  his  moral  code  was  given 
in  his  counsels  to  the  King  of  Holland. 
'*  Never  forget  that,  in  the  situation  to 
which  my  political  system  and  the  inter- 
ests of  my  empire  have  called  you,  your 
first  duty  is  towards  ME,  your  second 
towards  France.     All  your  other  dvivvea*, 
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even  thos€  towards  the  people  whom  I 
have  called  you  to  govern,  rank  after 
these.*'  To  his  own  mind  he  was  the 
source  and  centre  of  duty.  He  was  too 
peculiar  and  exalted  to  be  touched  by 
that  vulgar  stain  called  guilt.  Crimes 
ceased  to  be  such  when  perj)etrated  by 
himself.  Accordingly  he  always  speaks 
of  his  transgressions  as  of  indifferent 
acts.  He  never  imagined  that  they  tar- 
nished his  glory,  or  diminished  his  claim 
on  the  homage  of  the  world*  In  St. 
Helena^  though  talktn)^  perpetually  of 
himself,  and  often  reviewinjyr  his  guilty 
career,  we  are  not  aware  that  a  single 
compunction  escapes  him.  He  speaks 
of  his  life  as  calmly  as  if  it  had  been 
consecrated  to  duty  and  beneficence^ 
whilst  in  the  same  breath  he  has  the 
audacity  to  reproach  unsparingly  the 
faithlessness  of  almost  every  individual 
and  nation  with  whom  he  had  been  con- 
nee  ted.  We  doubt  whether  history  fur- 
nishes so  striking  an  example  of  tlie 
moral  blindness  and  obduracy  to  which 
an  unbounded  egotism  exposes  and 
abandons  the  mind. 

His  spirit  of  self-exaggeration  was 
seen  in  his  openness  to  adtilatioi^ 
Policy  indeed  piuuipt<.d  tfTIil  to  p^K-bTs 
praises  into  the  mouths  of  the  venal 
slaves,  who  administered  his  despotism. 
But  flattery  would  not  have  been  per- 
mitted to  swell  into  exaggerations,  now 
nauseous,  now  ludicrous,  and  now  im- 
piouSt  if,  in  the  bosom  of  the  chief, 
there  had  not  lodged  a  flatterer  who 
sounded  a  louder  note  of  praise  than  all 
around  him.  He  was  remarkably  sensi- 
tive to  opinion,  and  resented  as  a  WTong 
the  suppression  of  bis  praises.  The 
press  of  all  countries  was  watched,  and 
free  states  were  called  upon  to  curb  k 
for  daring  to  take  liberties  with  his 
name*  Even  in  Iwjoks  published  in 
France  on  general  topics,  he  expected  a 
recognition  of  his  authority.  Works  of 
talent  were  suppressed,  when  their 
authors  refused  to  offer  incense  at  the 
new  shrine.  He  resolved,  indeed,  to 
stamp  his  name  on  the  literature,  as  oxi 
the  legislation,  policy,  warfare  of  his  age, 
and  to  compel  genius,  whose  pages  sur- 
vive statues,  columns,  and  empires,  to 
take  a  place  among  his  tributaries. 

We  close  our  view  of  Bonaparte's 
character  by  sa>ing  that  his  original 
propensities,  released  from  restiaint, 
aj30  pampered  by  indulgence,  to  a  de- 


gree seldom  allowed  to  mortals, 
up  into  a  spirit  of  despotism  as  %\k 
and  absolute  as  ever  Uhurped  the  bti 
man  heart.  The  love  of  power  and  %% 
premacy  absorbed,  consumed  him, 
other  passion,  no  domestic  attach 
no  private  friendship,  no  love  of 
ure,  no  relish  for  letters  or  the  ; 

human  sympathy,  no  human   wc 

divided  nis  mind  with  the  passio 
dominion  and  for  dazzling  mani 
tions  of  his  power.  Before  this, 
honor,  love,  humanitj%  fell  prost 
Josephine  we  are  told  was  dear  to  htmj 
but  the  devoted  wife,  who  had  sto 
firm  and  faithful  in  the  da\^  of  his  douh 
ful  fortunes,  was  cast  o^  in  his 
perity,  to  make  room  for  a  st 
who  might  be  more  subservient  to  1 
]K>wer.  He  was  affectionate,  we 
told.  10  his  brothers  and  mother;  ^ 
his  brothers,  the  moment  they  ccaK«4^ 
to  be  his  tools,  were  disgraced  :  and  bis 
mother,  it  is  said,  was  not  nllf  wed 
sit  in  the  presence  of  her 
He  was  sometimes  softenr 
by  the  sight  of  the  field  of  battle  str 
with  the  wounded  and  dead.  Bui, 
the  Moloch  of  his  ambition  clain 
new  heaps  of  slain  to-morrow,  it 
never  denied.  With  all  his  scnsU  " 
he  gave  millions  to  the  sword 
little  compunction  as  he  would 
brushed  away  so  many  insects  whic 
had  infested  his  marcn.  To  him 
human  will,  desire,  power,  were  to  bend 
His  superiority  none  might  que«i ' 
He  insulted  tfic  fallen,  who  had^ 
tracted  the  guilt  of  opposing  his 
rcss  ;  and  not  even  woman's  lovclioes 
and  the  dignity  of  a  qu^en,  could  nt 
shelter  from  his  contumely.  His  a5ic» 
were  his  vassals,  nor  was  their  vassalage 
concealed.  Too  lofty  to  use  the  ari« 
of  conciliation,  preferring  comnaaikd  to 
persuasion,  overbearing,  and  albgrasp- 
ing,  he  spread  distrust,  exasperation,  fear, 
and  revenge  through  Europe ;  and,  when 
the  day  of  retribution  came,  the  old  aa- 
tipathies  and  mutual  jealousies  of  oatioos 
were  swallowed  up  in  one  burning  pur* 
pose  to  prostrate  the  common  tyrant*  U»c 
universal  foe. 

Such  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte,     Bu 
some  will  say  he  was  still  a  great 
This  we  mean  oot  to  deny.      But 

•  See  "America,**  pace  f 7*     W«  tttioiJcl  tNit  { 
thb  very  unamiable  trail  tf  Ntpolwa's  tf 

aeteTi  but  on  suUioriC/    -  -  • 
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vcNikI  baire  it  undcTBtood  that  there  are 
orkma  kttids  or  orders  of  ^eatness, 
jnd  that  ihc  highest  did  not  belong  jo 
Bwipfltrte.  There  are  dittereat  orders 
oj  (fatness.      Amon^^  these   the   first 


of  gfca 
aiiE  is 


is  unquestionably  due  to  moraj 
matness.  or  magnanirnily  ;  to  that  suB- 
Hfc  etierify  by  which  the  soul,  smitten 
illtfl  the  love  of  virtue,  binds  itself  in- 
dbsolitbly*  for  life  and  for  death,  to  truth 
and  doty;  es|>ou5e5  as  its  own  the  in- 
lerests  of  human  nature ;  scorns  all 
meanness  and  dirties  all  peril ;  hears  in 
ill  own  conscience  a  voice  louder  than 
l!kfeateninir«  and  thunders ;  withstands 
ill  the  powers  of  the  universe^  which 
would  sever  it  from  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  religions  reposes  an  unfaltcr- 
lAf  iTUftC  in  God  in  the  darkest  hour, 
md  IS  ever  ** ready  to  be  offered  up'* 
QO  the  altar  of  its  country  or  of  man- 
kiikd.  or  this  moral  greatness,  which 
llkroirs  all  other  forms  of  greatness  into 
obscurity,  we  sec  not  a  trace  in  Napo- 
Ifoo,  Though  clothed  with  the  power 
af  a  god,  the  thought  of  consecrating 
bimself  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  and 
y^ef  era,  to  the  exaltation  of  the  charac- 
iCf  ar?'^ « (Tniilnnn  of  his  race,  seems  never 
to  hi  his  mind.     The  spirit 

of  il:   L^^s    and    self'Sacrifice 

teigto  not  to  have  waged  a  moment's 
«ar  with  self-will  and  ambition.  His 
rnlin^  passions  indeed,  were  singularly 
tt  variance  with  magnanimity.  Moral 
j^atne^s  has  too  much  simplicity,  is 
too  unostentatious,  loo  self-subsistent, 
lod  eaters  into  others^  interests  with 
^  fitto  much  heartiness,  to  live  an  hour 
H^^what  Napoleon  always  lived,  to 
^^^H|  itself  the  theme,  and  gaze,  and 
^^^^Ber  of  a  dazzled  world.  Next  to 
^^^^B.  comes  intetleciugl  greatness,  or 
^^Htos  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  word  ; 
nJ  by  this  we  mean  that  sublime  capac- 
.I'r  .-.11  ht  through  which  the  soul 
the  love  of  the  true  and 
essays  to  comprehend  the 
universe,  soars  into  the  heavens,  pene- 
trates the  earth,  penetrates  itself,  ques- 
lions  tiie  pist.  anticipates  the  future, 
irace^  out  the  general  and  all  compre- 
bending  laws  of  nature,  binds  together 
bj  innumerable  afEnities  and  relations 
4il  the  objects  of  its  knowledge,  rises 
IV  jm  the  nnite  and  transient  to  the  in- 
fjriite  and  the  everlasting,  frames  to 
itself  from  its  own  fulness  lovelier  and 
•ttbHmer  forms  than  it  beholds,  discerns 


the  harmonies  between  th<;  world  within 
and  the  world  without  us,  and  finds  in 
every  region  of  the  universe  types  and 
interpreters  of  its  own  deep  mysteries 
and  glorious  inspirations.  This  is  the 
greatness  which  belongs  to  philosophers, 
and  to  the  master-spirits  in  poetry  and 
the  fine  arts*  Next  comes  the  great- 
ness of  action ;  and  by  this  we  mean 
the  sublime  power  of  conceiving  bold 
and  extensive  plans ;  of  constructing 
and  bringing  to  bear  on  a  mighty  object 
a  complicated  machinery  of  means,  en- 
ergies, and  arrangements,  and  of  accom- 
plishing great  outward  effects.  To  this 
head  l>elongs  the  greatness  of  BonapartCt 
and  that  he  possessed  it  we  need  not 
prove,  and  none  will  be  hardy  enough 
to  deny.  A  man  who  raiseu  himself 
from  obscurity  to  a  throne,  who  changed 
the  face  of  the  world,  who  made  him- 
self felt  through  powerful  and  civilized 
nations,  who  sent  the  terror  of  his  name 
across  seas  and  oceans,  whose  will  was 
pronounced  and  feared  as  destiny,  whose 
donatives  were  crowns,  whose  ante- 
chamber was  thronged  by  submissive 
princes,  who  broke  down  the  awful 
barrier  of  the  Alps  and  made  them  a 
highway,  and  whose  fame  wa,s  spread 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  civilization 
to  the  steppes  of  the  Cossack,  and  the 
deserts  of  the  Arab;  — a  man,  who  has 
left  this  record  of  himself  in  history, 
has  taken  out  of  our  hands  the  question 
whether  he  shall  be  called  great.  All 
must  concede  to  him  a  sublime  power 
of  action,  an  energy  equal  to  great  ef*  M 
fects.  ^ 

We  are  not  disposed,  however,  to  con- 
sider him  as  pre-eminent  even  in  this 
order  of  greatness.  War  was  his  chief 
sphere*  He  gained  his  ascendency  in 
Europe  by  the  sword.  But  war  is  not 
the  field  for  the  highest  active  talent, 
and  Napoleon,  we  suspect,  was  conscious 
of  this  truth.  The  glory  of  being  the 
greatest  general  of  his  age  would  not 
have  satisfied  him.  He  would  have 
scorned  to  take  his  place  by  the  side  of 
Marlborough  or  Turennc.  It  was  as  the 
founder  of  an  empire,  which  threatened 
for  a  time  to  comprehend  the  world,  and 
which  demanded  other  talents  besides 
that  of  war,  that  he  challenged  unri» 
vailed  fame.  And  here  we  question  his 
claim.  Here  we  cannot  award  him  su- 
premacy. The  project  of  universal 
empire,  however  imposing,  was  not  on^- 
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inal,  TTie  revolutionary  governments 
of  France  had  adopted  it  before  ;  nor 
can  we  consider  it  as  a  sure  indication 
of  greatness,  when  we  remember  that 
the  weak  and  vain  mind  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  was  large  enough  to  cherish 
it.  The  question  is,  Did  Napoleon  bring 
to  this  design  the  capacity  of  advancing 
it  by  bold  and  original  conceptions, 
adapted  to  an  age  of  civilization,  and  of 
singular  intellectual  and  moral  excite- 
ment ?  Did  he  discover  new  founda- 
tions of  power?  Did  he  frame  new 
bonds  of  union  for  subjugated  nations  ? 
Did  he  discover  or  originate  some  com- 
mon interests  by  which  his  empire  might 
be  held  together  ?  Did  he  breathe  a 
spirit  which  could  supplant  the  old  na- 
tional attachments,  or  did  he  invent  any 
substitutes  for  those  vulgar  instruments 
of  force  and  corruption  which  any  and 
every  usurper  would  have  used  ?  Never 
in  the  records  of  time  did  the  world  fur- 
nish such  materials  to  work  with,  such 
means  of  modelling  nations  afresh,  of 
building  up  a  new  power,  of  introducing 
a  new  era.  as  did  Europe  at  the  period 
of  the  French  Revolution.  Never  was 
the  human  mind  so  capable  of  new  im- 
pulses. And  did  Napoleon  prove  him- 
self equal  to  the  condition  of  the  world  ? 
Do  we  detect  one  original  conception  in 
his  means  of  universal  empire  r  Did  he 
seize  on  the  enthusiasm  of  his  age,  that 
fKDwerful  principle,  more  efficient  than 
arms  or  policy,  and  bend  it  to  his  pur- 
pose ?  WMiat  did  he  do  but  follow  the 
beaten  track,  —  but  apply  force  and  fraud 
in  their  very  coarsest  forms  ?  Napoleon 
showed  a  vulgar  mind  when  he  assumed 
self-interest  as  the  sole  spring  of  human 
action.  With  the  sword  in  one  hand 
and  bribes  in  the  other,  he  imagined 
himself  absolute  master  of  the  human 
mind.  The  strength  of  moral,  national, 
and  domestic  feeling  he  could  not  com- 
prehend. The  finest  and,  after  all.  the 
most  powerful  elements  in  human  nature 
hardly  entered  into  his  conceptions  of 
it ;  and  how,  then,  could  he  have  estab- 
lished a  durable  power  over  the  human 
race  ?  We  want  little  more  to  show  his 
want  of  originality  and  comprehensive- 
ness, as  the  founder  of  an  empire,  than 
the  simple  fact  that  he  chose  as  his 
chief  counsellors  Talleyrand  and  Fouch^, 
names  which  speak  for  themselves.  Wc 
may  judge  of  the  greatness  of  the  mas- 
ter spirit  from  the  minds  which  he  lound 


most  congenial  with   his  owiu     In  utr* 
Bonaparte  was  great,  for  he  was  bold. 
original,  and  creative.    Beyond  the  < 
he  mdced  showed  talent,  but  not  sup 
rior  to  that  of  other  eminent  men 

There  have  been  two   circum*ilancc 
which   have  done    much    to   disarm 
weaken    the  strong   moral   reprobatta 
with  which    Bonaparte    ought    to 
been  regarded,  and  which  we  deefl 
thy  of  notice.     We  refer  to  the  * 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  suii 
at  Sl  Helena,  and  to  the  unworthy  u« 
which  the  Allied  Powers  have  made  i 
their  triumph  over  Napoleon.     First,  1 
supposed   wrongs   at    St,    Helena   hai 
excited  a  sympathy  in  his  behalf  whic 
has  thrown  a  veil  over  his  crimes. 
are  not  disposed  to  deny  that  an  unn 
nintablc,  because  wv^r^t-rt^^^^r^ 
was  exercised  to  war 
think  it  not  very  crcu  : 

government  that  it  tortured  a  sensrtii 
captive  by  refusing  him  a  title  which  I 
had  long  worn.    Wc  think  that  not  on 
religion  and  humanity  but  self  rcsp 
forbids  us  to  inHicl  a  single  useless  i 
on  a  fallen  foe.     But  we  should  be  wed 
indeed  if  the  moral  judgments  ajid  fee 
ings  with  which  NapoIeon^s  career  ou 
to  be   reviewed,  should   give   plj 
sympathy  with  the  sufFenngs  bv  \ 
it  was  closed.     With  regard  to  the 
pies,  which  not  a  few  have  expre; 
to  the  right  of  banishing  him  to  St^ 
lena,  we   can   only  say  that    our   con- 
sciences  are   not   yet   refined   to    such 
exquisite  delicacy  as  to  be  at  all  sensi- 
tive  on    this    particular.     We    admire 
nothing  more   in    Bonaparte  than    the 
eftrontery  with  which  he  clattned  pro- 
tection from  the  laws  of  nations.     Thai 
a  man,  who  had  set  these  laws  at  open 
defiance,  should  fly  to  them  for  sh' 
that  the  oppressor  of  the  world  sV 
claim  its  sympathy  as  an  opprcssrii  r.i 
and  that  his  claim  should  fi  nd  4> !   *    1 1*. 
these  things  are  to  be  set  down  .imong 
the  extraordinary  events  of  this  cxtrar«r^ 
dinary  age.     Truly  the  human  race  is 
a  pitiable  state,    it  may  be  trampled  oi 
spoiled,  loaded  like  a  i^east  of  bur<' 
made   the   prey  of  rapacity,  insolei 
and  the  sword  ■   but  it  must  not  totich 
hair,  or  disturb  the  pillow,  of  one  of  its 
oppressors,  unless  it  can  find   chapter 
and  verse  in  the  code  of  natiofial  Utr  to 
authorize  its  rudeness  towards  the  prtv- 
ilcged  ofitender.  For  ourselves,  we  should 
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i«|oice  to  see  every  tyrant,  whether  a 
usarper  or  bereditary  prince,  fastened  to 
ft  looelv  rock  to  ihc  ocean.  Whoever 
^ves  Clear,  uodoubted  proe>f  that  he  is 
prepared  and  sternly  resolved  to  make 
the  earth  a  slaughterhouse  and  to  crush 
eyery  will  adverse  to  his  own,  ought  to 
be  caged  like  a  wild  beast ;  and  to  re- 
(|(Mre  maakind  to  proceed  against  him 
urcnrding  to  written  laws  and  precedents. 
as  M  he  were  a  pri\^te  citizen  in  a  quiet 
court  ol  justice,  is  just  as  rational  as  to 
require  a  man,  in  imminent  peril  from  an 
Uiassin,  to  wait  and  prosecute  his  mur- 
derer according  to  the  most  protracted 
forms  of  law.  There  are  great  solemn 
rights  ol  nature,  which  precede  laws^  and 
oa  which  law  is  founded-  There  are 
gnat  exigencies  in  human  affairs,  which 
speak  for  themselves  and  need  no  prec- 
edent to  teach  the  ri>jht  path.  There 
arc  awful  periods  in  the  history  of  our 
ncc,  which  do  not  belong  to  its  ordinary 
ftate.  and  which  are  not  to  be  governed 
aaJ  judged  by  ordinary  rules.     Such  a 

riod   was  that   when    Bonaparte,   by 

Ction  of  solemn  engagements,  had 

himself  into  France,  and  coa- 

all   Europe  ;  and  they  who  con- 

this  with  the  ordinary  events  of 

history,  and   see  in  Bonaparte  but   an 

F  ordinary  foe  to  the  peace  and  indepen 

'  nee  of  nitions.    have  certainly  very 

Icrent  intellects  from  our  own. 

confess,  too.  that  we  are  not  only 
I'taable  to  see  the  wrong  done  to  Napo- 
fleon  in  sending  him  to  St  Helena,  but 
[  Ihat  we  cannot  muster  up  much  sym- 
|Bthy  for  the  inconveniences  and  prj- 
vatjons  which  he  endured  there*  Our 
sympathies  in  this  particular  are  way- 
ward and  untractablc.  When  we  would 
carry  them  to  that  sohtary  island,  and 
listen  them  on  the  illustrious  victim  of 
British  cruelly*  they  will  not  tarry  there, 
hut  take  their  flight  across  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  Jaffa,  and  across  the  Atlantic 
to  the  platform  where  the  Duke  d'En- 
Ifhiea  was  shot,  to  the  prison  of  Tous- 
*aint,  and  to  fields  of  battle  where 
lhou\ands  at  his  bidding  lay  weltering 
in  blood-  When  we  strive  to  fix  our 
thoughts  upon  tlie  sufferings  of  the  in- 
direct hero,  other  and  more  terrible  suf* 
ttrtags.  of  which  he  was  the  cause,  rush 
a|IOQ  us  :  and  his  complaints,  however 
md  and  an ;^ry,  are  drowned  by  groans 
and  execrations,  which  fill  our  ears  from 
eirery  region  which  he  traversed.     We 


have  no  tears  to  spare  for  fallen  great- 
ness, when  that  greatness  was  founded 
in  crime,  and  reared  by  force  and  perfidy. 
We  reser\'e  them  for  those  on  whose 
ruin  it  rose.  We  keep  our  sympathieii 
for  our  race,  for  human  nature  in  its 
humbler  forms,  for  the  impoverished 
peasant,  the  widowed  mother,  the  vio- 
lated virgin ;  and  are  even  perverse 
enoua;h  to  rejoice  that  the  ocean  has 
a  pnson -house  where  the  author  of 
those  miseries  may  be  safely  lodged, 
Bonaparte's  history  is  to  us  too  solemn* 
the  wrongs  for  which  humanity  and  free- 
dom arraign  him  are  too  flagrant,  to  allow 
us  to  play  the  part  of  sentimentalists 
around  his  grave  at  St*  Helena.  We 
leave  this  to  the  more  refined  age  in 
which  we  live :  and  we  do  so  in  the 
hope  that  an  age  is  coming  of  less  ten- 
der mould,  but  of  loftier,  sterner  feeling,  * 
and  of  deeper  aynip^thy  with  the  whole 
human  race.  Sfiould  our  humble  page 
then  live,  we  trust,  with  an  un doubting 
faith,  that  the  uncompromising  indigna- 
tion with  which  we  plead  the  cause  of 
our  oppressed  and  insulted  nature  will 
not  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  vin- 
dictiveness  and  hardness  of  heart. 

We  observed  that  the  moral  indigna- 
tion of  many  towards  Bonaparte  hati 
been  impaired  or  turned  away,  not  only 
by  his  supposed  wrongs,  but  by  the  un- 
worthy  use  which  his  conquerors  made 
of  their  triumph.  Wc  arc  told  that,  bad 
as  was  his  despotism,  the  Holy  Alliance 
is  a  worse  one  ;  and  that  Napoleon  wai 
less  a  scourge  than  the  present  coalition 
of  the  continental  monarchs,  framed  for 
the  systematic  suppression  of  freedom. 
By  such  reasoning,  his  crimes  are 
cloaked,  and  his  fall  is  made  a  theme  of 
lamentation.  It  is  not  one  of  the  small- 
est errors  and  sins  of  the  Allied  Sov- 
ereigns that  they  have  contrived,  by 
their  base  policy,  to  turn  the  resent- 
ments and  moral  displeasure  of  men 
from  the  usurper  UfM>n  themselves.  For 
these  sovereigns  we  have  no  defence  to 
offer.  We  yield  to  none  in  detestation 
of  The  Holy  Alliance,  profanely  so  called. 
To  us  its  doctrines  are  as  false  and  pes- 
tilent as  any  broached  by  lacobinism, 
The  Allied  Monarchs  are  adding  to  the 
other  wrongs  of  despots  that  of  flagrant 
ingratitude  i  of  ingratitude  to  the  gen- 
erous and  brave  nations  to  whom  they 
owe  their  thrones,  whose  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence   and    patriotism,   and   whosr 
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hatred    of    ihe    oppressor^   contributed 

nore  than  standing  armies  to  raise  up 

[the  fallen,  and  lo  strengthen  the  falling 

nonarchtes  of  Europe.     Be  it  never  for- 

fotten  in  the  records  of  despotism,  lei 
jstory  record  it  on  her  most  durable 
tablet,  that  the  first  use  made  by  the 
Lprincipal  continental  sovereigns  of  their 
Jregained  or  confirmed  iK)wer,  was  to 
conspire  against  the  hopes  and  rights 
Df  the  nations  by  whom  they  had  been 
leaved  \  to  combine  the  military  power 
af  Europe  against  free  institutions, 
against  the  press,  against  the  spirit  of 
Hoerty  and  jiatriotism  which  had  sprung 
up  in  the  (glorious  strugde  with  Napo- 
leon, against  ihe  right  of  the  people  to 
exert  an  infiaence  on  the  governments 
by  which  their  dearest  interests  were  to 
be  controlled.  Never  be  it  forgotten 
tliat  such  was  the  honor  of  sovereigns, 
such  their  requital  for  the  blood  which 
had  been  shed  freely  in  their  defence. 
Freedom  and  humanity  send  up  a  sol- 
emn and  prevailing  cry  against  them  to 
that  tribunal  where  kings  and  subjects 
are  soon  to  stand  as  equals. 

But  still  we  should  be  strangely  blind, 
if  we  were  not  to  feel  that  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  was  a  blessing  to  the  world. 
Who  can  look,  for  example^  at  France, 
and  not  see  there  a  degree  of  freedom 
which  could  never  have  grown  up  under 
the  terrible  frown  of  the  usurper  ?  True^ 
Bonaparte's  life,  though  it  seemed  a 
charmed  one,  must  at  length  have  end- 
ed ;  and  we  are  told  that  then  his  em- 
pire would  have  been  broken,  and  that 
the  general  crash,  by  some  inexplicable 
process,  would  have  given  birth  to  a 
morr  extensive  and  durable  liberty  than 
can  now  be  hoped.  But  such  anticipa- 
tions seem  to  us  to  be  built  on  a  strange 
inattention  to  the  nature  and  inevitable 
consequences  of  Napoleon's  power.  It 
was  wholly  a  military  power.  He  was 
Hteratly  turning^  Europe  into  a  camp, 
and  drawing  its  best  talent  into  one 
occupation,  —  war.  Thus  Europe  was 
retracing  its  steps  to  those  ages  of 
calamity  and  darkness,  when  the  only 
law  was  the  sword.  The  progress  of 
centuries,  which  had  consisteci  chiefly 
m  the  substitution  of  intelligence,  public 
opinion,  and  other  mild  and  rational 
influences,  for  brutal  force,  was  to  be 
reversed.  At  Bonaparte's  deaths  his 
empire  must,  indeca,  have  been  dis- 
nolved  i  bui  military  chiefs,  like  Alex- 


ander's lieutenants,  would  h.ivi-  i\W\%\ 
\  it.  The  sword  alone  wou 
its  future  communities  :  ; 
of  desolation  and  bhxxished,  Eui 
would  have  found,  not  repose,  but 
respite,  an  armed  truce,  under  warrl< 
whose  only  title  to  empire  would  haj 
been  their  own  good  ijladcs,  and 
weight  of  whose  thncjnes  would  have 
upheld  by  military  force  alone.  Amii 
such  con%'ulsions,  during  which  the  pi 
would  have  been  everywhere  fettcn 
and  the  military  spirit  would  have 
umphed  over  and  swallowed  up  tl 
spirit  and  glorv  of  letters  and  lit 
arts,  we  greatly  fear  that  the  hu... 
intellect  would  have  lost  its  present  i 
tmlse,  its  thirst  for  progress,  and 
nave  fallen  back  towards  barb 
Let  not  the  friends  of  freedom  ^ 
dishonor  on  themselves  or  desen 
cause  by  instituting  comparison 
tween  Napoleon  and  legitimate  sov 
eigns,  which  may  be  construed  inCL 
eulogies  on  the  former.  For  ourselveSi 
we  have  no  sympathy  with  lyranny, 
whether  it  bear  the  name  of  usur^ 
tion  or  legitimacy.  We  arc  not  plea 
ing  the  cause  of  the  Alhed  Sovereign 
In  our  judgment,  they  have  contract 
the  very  guilt  against  which  they  ' 
pretended  to  combine.  In  our  a 
hension,  a  conspiracy  against  the  \  _ 
of  the  human  race  is  as  foul  a  crime 
rcbellian  against  the  rights  of  50V 
eigns  ;  nor  is  there  less  of  treason  in 
warring  against  public  freedom  than 
in  assailing  royal  power.  Still  we  arc 
bound  in  truth  to  confess  that  the  ATTied 
Sovereigns  are  not  to  be  rai 
Bonaparte,  whose  design  a^ 
independence  of  nations  and  the  lil 
lies  of  ihe  world,  in  this  age  of  civQ 
tion,  liberal  thinking,  and  Christi 
knowledge,  is  in  our  cstimalioo 
most  nefarious  enterprise  recorded 
history. 

The  series  of  events  which  it  has  been 
our  province  to  review  offers  subjecfci  of 
profound  thought  and  solemn  instruction 
to  th e  moral  i  s t'  a nd  pol  i  ti  cian .  W c  bav« 
retraced  it  with  many  painful  feelings. 
It  shows  us  a  great  plcople,  who  h^d 
caught  some  indistinct  glimpses  of  free- 
dom, and  of  a  nobler  and  a  happier 
political  constitution,  betraved  by  tfttb 
leaders,  and  brought  back,  6y  a  militarv 
despot,  to  heavier  chains  than  they  had 
broKen.     We  see  with  ind%aation  ooe 
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like  ourseh^cs  —  subject- 
Hole  nations  to  his  absolute  rule. 
ibis  wrong  and  insult  to  our  race 
\   haA   chierty  moved  U5,      Had  a 
gi  God's  ordination,  passed  over 
prostrating  its  capit;il5»  sweep- 
Its  villages,  burying  millions  in 
should  have  wept,  we  should 
have  trembled.     But  in  this  there  would 
liave  been  only  wretchedness.     Now  we 
mkM>  see  debasement      To  us  there  is 
sarmething     radically    and    increasingly 
shockiag  in  the  thought  of  one  man^s 
becoming  a  law  to  his  race  ;  in  the 
^ht  of  multitudes,  of  vast  commum- 
sorrendering  conscience,  intellect, 
tiieir  acfections^  their  rights,  their  inter- 
ests to   the  stem  mandate  of  a  fcUow- 
crrature.     When  we  see  one  word  of  a 
frail  man  on  the  throne  of  France  tear- 
ii^  a  bttiidred  thousand  sons  from  their 
iMMBei,  breaking  asunder  the  sacred  ties 
al  ilomesljc  life,  sentencing  myriads  of 
eke  foung  to  make  murder  their  calling; 
^■dVapacity  their  means  of  support,  and 
cj||0flting  from   nations   their  treasures 
to    extend    this   ruinous   sway,  we    arc 
ready  to  ask  ourselves.  Is   not  this  a 
^tr^^ok  ?      And    when    the    sad    reality 
codoes  home  to  us.  we  blush  for  a  race 
:h  can  stoop  to  such  an  abject  tot. 
length,   indeed,  we  see   the   tjTani 
ibled.  stripped  of  power ;  but  stripped 
hj  those  who,  in  the  main,  are  not  un 
^^tPiHiag  to  play  the  despot  on  a  nairower 
^kcale.  and  to  break  down  the  spirit  oi 
^^^Atioos  under  the  same  iron  sway. 
^r^How  iS  it  that  tyranny  has  thus  tri- 
Vmniphed  ?  that  the  liopes  with  which  we 
■     g^^eete<l  the  French  Revolution  have  been 
crashed  ?  that  a  usurper  plucked  up  the 
last    roots   of   the   tree  of  libertVf  and 
planted    despotism   in   its  place  ?     The 
'      I  jse  is  not  far  to  seek,  nor  can 
-I  often  urged  on  the  friends  of 
ire-^^j^jni       France   failed    through    the 
want  of  that  moral  preparation  for  lib- 
erty, without  which  the  blessing  cannot 
^^9C  secured.     She  was  not  ripe  for  the 
I^KMsd  she  sought     She  was  too  corrupt 
\      for   freedom-      France    had    indeed   to 
^^awefid  with  great  political  ignorance  ; 
^^^Bjiad  not  ignorance  been  reinforced 
^H^Bpeep  menu  defect,  she  might  have 
^Krm  her  way  to  free  institutions.     Her 
Vc:lljracter  forbade  her  to  be  free ;  and  it 
~  now  seems  strange  that  we  could  ever 
have  expected  her  to  secure  this  boon. 
How  could  we  believe  that  a  liberty  of 


which  that  heartless  scoffer,  Voltaire, 
was  a  chief  apostle,  could  have  tri- 
umphed ?  Most  of  the  preachers  of 
French  liberty  had  thrown  off  all  the 
convictions  which  ennoble  the  mind 
Man  s  connection  with  God  they  broke, 
for  they  declared  that  there  was  no  God 
in  whom  to  trust  in  the  gieat  struggle 
for  liberty.  Human  immortality  — that 
truth  which  is  the  seed  of  all  greatness 
^they  derided.  To  their  philosophy, 
man  was  a  creature  of  chance,  a  com- 
pound of  matter,  an  ephemeron,  a  worm, 
who  was  soon  to  rot  and  perish  for  ever. 
What  insanity  was  it  to  expect  that  such 
men  were  to  work  out  the  emancipation 
of  their  race!  that  in  such  hands  the 
hopes  and  dearest  rights  of  humanity 
were  secure  \  Liberty  was  tainted  by 
their  touch,  polluted  by  their  breath, 
and  yet  we  trusted  that  it  was  to  rise  in 
health  and  glory  from  their  embrace. 
We  looked  to  men  who  openly  founded 
morality  on  private  interest  for  the  sac- 
rifices, the  devotion,  the  heroic  virtue 
which  Freedom  always  demands  from 
her  assertors.  ^m 

The  great  cause  of  the  discomfiture  ^| 
of  the  late  European  struggle  for  liberty  ^ 
is  easily  understood  by  an  American, 
who  recurs  to  the  history  of  his  own 
revolution.  This  issued  prosperously, 
because  it  was  begun  and  was  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  private  and  public 
virtue.  Our  liberty  did  not  come  to  us 
by  accident,  nor  was  it  the  gift  of  a  few 
leaders  ;  but  its  seeds  were  sown  plen* 
tifully  in  the  minds  of  the  whole  people. 
It  was  rooted  in  the  conscience  and 
reason  of  the  nation.  It  was  the  growth 
of  deliberate  convictions  and  generous 
principles  liberally  diffused.  We  had 
no  Parts,  no  metropolis,  which  a  few 
leaders  swayed,  and  which  sent  forth 
its  influences^  like  **a  mightj^  heart," 
through  dependent  and  subservient  prov- 
inces. The  country  was  all  heart.  The 
living  principle  pervaded  the  community, 
and  every  village  added  strength  to  the 
solemn  purpose  of  being  free.  We  have 
here  an  explanation  of  a  striking  fact  in 
the  history  of  our  revolution. — we  mean 
the  want  or  absence  of  that  description 
of  great  men  whom  we  meet  in  other 
countries;  men  who,  by  their  distinct 
and  single  agency,  and  by  their  splendid 
deeds,  determine  a  nation's  fate.  There 
WIS  too  much  greatness  in  the  American 
people  to  admit  this  overshadowing 
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ness  of  leaders.  Accordingly,  the  United 
States  had  no  liberator,  no  political 
saviour.  Washington,  indeed,  conferred 
on  us  great  blessings.  But  Washington 
was  not  a  hero,  in  the  common  sense  of 
that  word.  We  never  spoke  of  him  as 
the  French  did  of  Bonaparte,  never 
talked  of  his  eagle-eyed,  irresistible 
genius,  as  if  this  were  to  work  out  our 
safety.  We  never  lost  our  self-respect. 
We  telt  that,  under  God,  we  were  to  be 
free  through  our  own  courage,  energy, 
and  wisdom,  under  the  animating  and 
guiding  influences  of  this  great  andgood 
mind.  Washington  served  us  chiefly  by 
his  sublime  moral  qualities.  To  him 
belonged  the  proud  distinction  of  being 
the  leader  in  a  revolution,  without  awak- 
ening one  doubt  or  solicitude  as  to  the 
rtless  purity  of  his  purpose.  His  was 
glory  of  being  the  brightest  mani- 
festation of  the  spirit  which  reigned  in 
his  country ;  and  in  this  way  he  became 
a  source  of  energy,  a  bond  of  union,  the 
centre  of  an  enhghtened  people's  confi- 
dence. In  such  a  revolution  as  that  of 
France,  Washington  would  have  been 
nothing ;  for  that  sympathy  which  sub- 
sisted oetween  him  and  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, and  which  was  the  secret  of  his 
power,  would  have  been  wanting.  By 
an  instinct  which  is  unerring,  we  call 
Washington,  with  grateful  reverence, 
the  Father  of  his  country,  but  not  its 
saviour.  A  people  which  wants  a  sav- 
iour, which  does  not  possess  an  earnest 
and  pledge  of  freedom  in  its  own  heart, 
is  not  yet  ready  to  be  free. 

A  great  question  here  offers  itself,  at 
which  we  can  only  glance.  If  a  moral 
preparation  is  required  for  freedom,  how, 
it  is  asked,  can  Europe  ever  be  free  .•* 
How,  under  the  despotisms  which  now 
crush  the  continent,  can  nations  grow 
ripe  for  liberty  ?  Is  it  to  be  hoped  that 
men  will  learn,  in  the  school  of  slavery, 
the  spirit  and  virtues  which,  we  are  told, 
can  alone  work  out  their  deliverance  ? 
In  the  absolute  governments  of  Europe, 
the  very  instruments  of  forming  an  en- 
lightened and  generous  love  of  freedom 
are  bent  into  the  service  of  tyranny. 
The  press  is  an  echo  of  the  servile  doc- 
trines of  the  court  The  schools  and 
seminaries  of  education  are  employed  to 
taint  the  young  mind  with  the  maxims  of 
despotism.  Even  Christianity  is  turned 
into  a  preacher  of  legitimacy,  and  its 
templts  are  desecrated  by  the  abject 


teaching  of  unconditional  submission. 
How,  then,  is  the  spirit  of  a  wise  and 
moral  freedom  to  be  generated  and  dif- 
fused }  We  have  stated  the  difficulty 
in  its  full  force  ;  for  nothing  is  gained 
by  winking  out  of  sight  the  tremendous 
obstacles  with  whicn  liberal  principles 
and  institutions  must  contend.  We  have 
not  time  at  present  to  answer  the  great 
question  now  proposed.  We  will  only 
say  that  we  do  not  despair ;  and  we  will 
briefly  suggest  what  seems  to  us  the 
chief  expedient  by  which  the  cause  of 
freedom,  obstructed  as  it  is,  must  now 
be  advanced.  In  despotic  countries, 
those  men  whom  God  has  inspired  with 
lofty  sentiments  and  a  thirst  for  freedom 
(ana  such  are  spread  through  all  Europe) 
must,  in  their  individual  capacitv,  com- 
municate themselves  to  individual  minds. 
The  cause  of  liberty  on  the  continent 
cannot  now  be  forwarded  by  the  action 
of  men  and  masses.  But  in  every  coun- 
try there  are  those  who  feel  their  deg- 
radation and  their  wrongs,  who  abhor 
tyranny  as  the  chief  obstruction  of  the 
progress  of  nations,  and  who  are  willing 
and  prepared  to  suffer  for  liberty.  Let 
such  men  spread  around  them  their  own 
spirit,  by  every  channel  which  a  jealous 
despotism  has  not  closed.  Let  them 
give  utterance  to  sentiments  of  magna- 
nimity in  private  conference,  and  still 
more  by  the  press  ;  for  there  are  modes 
of  clothing  and  expressing  kindling  truths 
which,  it  is  presumed,  no  censorship 
would  dare  to  prescribe.  Let  them  es- 
pecially teach  that  great  truth,  which  is 
the  seminal  principle  of  a  virtuous  free- 
dom, and  the  very  foundation  of  morals 
and  religion,  —  we  mean  the  doctrine, 
that  conscience,  the  voice  of  God  in 
every  heart,  is  to  be  hstened  to  above 
all  other  guides  and  lords  ;  that  there 
is  a  sovereign  within  us,  clothed  with 
more  awful  powers  and  rights  than  any 
outward  king;  and  that  he  alone  is 
worthy  the  name  of  a  man  who  gives 
himself  up  solemnly,  dehberately,  to 
obey  this  internal  guide  through  peril 
and  in  death.  This  is  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom ;  for  no  man  is  wholly  and  immu- 
tably free  but  he  who  has  broken  every 
outward  yoke,  that  he  may  obey  his  own 
deliberate  conscience.  This  is  the  les- 
son to  be  taught  alike  in  republics  and 
despotisms.  As  yet  it  has  but  dawned 
on  the  world.  Its  full  application  re- 
mains to  be  developed.     They  who  have 
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\  baptlxed,  by  a  true  experience,  into 
is  vilal  and  all  comprehendmg  truth, 
ittst  everywhere  be  its  propagators ; 
mnd  he  wfio  makes  one  convert  of  it 
near  a  despot's  throne,  has  broken  one 
fiak  of  th-at  despot's  chain.  It  is  chiefly 
ta  Ibe  diHusion  of  this  loftiness  of  moral 
sets: tment  that  we  place  our  hope  of 
Ir^etlom  ;  and  we  have  a  hope,  because 
we  know  that  there  are  those  who  have 
dninL  into  this  truth,  and  are  ready, 
when  Ciocl  calls,  to  be  its  martyrs.  We 
lio  oot  despair.  Cor  there  is  a  contagion 
rould  rather  say,  a  divine  power — 
iliHme  moral  principle.  This  is  our 
";  trusL  We  have  less  and  less  hope 
I  fofce  and  bloodshed,  as  the  instru- 
\  ot  working  out  man's  redemption 
slavery.  History  shows  us  not  a 
i  who  have  gained  or  strength- 
by  assassination  or  iflrar. 

J  which  is  another  name  for 

See,  honor,  and  benevolence,  scorns 
ttite    fbe   private  da^er,  and  wields 
'ing  the  public  sword-     The 
icy  before  which  tyranny  is 
1  ot  virtuous,  elevated  minds, 
onsecratc  themselves  to  the 
,  aw.ikening  in  men  a  conscious- 
'  he  rights,  powers,  purposes,  and 
_  i  of  human  nature  ;  which  shall 

Ofipose  to  force  the  heroism  of  intellect 
aad  conscience,  and  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacriUce^  We  believe  that,  at  this  mo- 
Oieot,  there  are  virtue  and  wisdom 
engmgfa  to  shake  despotic  thrones,  were 
llicy  ;LS  contiding  as  they  should  be  in 
God  and  in  their  own  might,  and  were 
they  u>  pour  themselves  through  every 
ciumnel  into  the  public  mind. 

We  close  our  present  labors  with  com- 
meadtng  lo  the  protection  of  Almighty 
God  the  cause  of  human  freedom  and 
iflif>)  iL     We   adore   the    wisdom 

wnd  '^  of  his  providence,  which 

has  oru  ji?  I  icu  that  liberty  shall  be  wrought 
IMI  by  the  magnanimity,  courage,  and 
sacrifices  of  men.  We  bless  him  for  the 
glorious  efforts  which  this  cayse  has 
already  called  forth  ;  for  the  intrepid 
delencfers  who  have  gathered  round  it, 
aad  whose  fame  is  a  most  precious  leg- 
acy of  past  ages ;  for  the  toils  and  suf- 
leHfigs  by  which  it  has  been  upheld  ; 
for  &c  awakening  and  thrilling  voice 
nfljcii  comes  to  us  from  the  dungeon 
and  scaffold,  where  the  martyrs  of  lib- 
er^ have  pined  or  bled.  We  bless  him 
tliat  eiren  tyranny  has   been  overruled 


for  good,  by  exciting  a  resistance  which 
has  revealed  to  us  the  strength  of  virt- 
uous principle  m  the  human  soul.  We 
beseech  this  Ctreat  and  Good  Parent, 
from  whom  all  pure  influences  proceed, 
to  enkindle,  by  his  quickeniog  breath, 
an  unquenchable  love  of  virtue  and  free- 
dom in  those  favored  men  whom  he 
hath  enriched  and  signalized  by  eminent 
gifts  and  powers,  that  they  may  fulfil 
the  high  function  of  inspiring  their  feb 
low'beings  with  a  consciousness  of  the 
birthright  and  destination  of  human  nat- 
ure. Wearied  with  violence  and  blood, 
we  beseech  him  to  subvert  oppressive 
governments  by  the  gen  lie,  yet  awful, 
power  of  truth  and  virtue  ;  by  the  teach- 
ings of  uncorrupted  Christianity  ;  by  the 
sovereigntv  of  enlightened  opinion  ;  by 
the  triumph  of  sentiments  of  magnanim- 
ity;  by  mild,  rational,  and  purifying  in- 
fluences, which  will  raise  the  spirit  of 
the  enslaved,  and  which  sovereigns  will 
be  unable  to  withstand.  For  this  peace- 
ful revolution  we  earnestly  pray.  If, 
however,  after  long,  forbearing,  and  un- 
availing applications  to  justice  and  hu- 
manity, the  friends  of  freedom  should 
be  summoned,  l>y  the  voice  of  God 
within,  and  by  his  providence  abroad, 
to  vindicate  their  rights  with  other  arms, 
to  do  a  sterner  work,  to  repel  despotic 
force  by  force,  may  they  not  forget, 
even  in  this  hour  of  provocation,  the 
spirit  which  their  high  billing  demands. 
Let  them  take  the  sword  with  awe,  as 
those  on  whom  a  holy  function  is  de- 
volved. Let  I  hem  regard  themselves  as 
ministers  and  delegates  of  Him  whose 
dearest  attribute  is  Mercy.  Let  them 
not  stain  their  sacred  cause  by  one  cruel 
deed,  by  the  infliction  of  one  needless 
pang,  by  shedding  without  cause  one 
drop  of  human  blood. 


1 


P.\RT    IL 

In  a  former  number  of  our  work  •  we 
reviewed  the  iife  and  character  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte.  We  resume  the  subject, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  more 
largely  of  the  individual,  but  that  we 
may  consider  more  distinctly  the  princi- 
ple of  action  which  governed  him,  and 
of  which  he  was  a  remarkable  manifes- 
tation. 

Power  was  the  idol  to  which  Bona- 
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parte   sacrificed   himself.     To  gain  su- 
'  premacy  and  unlimited  sway,  to  subject 
men  to  his  will,  was  his  chief,  settled, 
unrelenting  purpose.    This  passion  drew 
I  and  converted  into  itself  the  whole  en- 
ergy of  his  nature.     The  love  of  power, 
that  common  principle,  explains,  in  a 
great  de|Tree»  his  character  and  life.    His 
retimes  did  not  spring  from  any  impulse 
pecuhar  to  himself.    With  all  his  con- 
'  tempt  of  the  human  race,  he  still  be- 
I longed   to  it     It   is   true   both   of  the 
'brightest  virtues  and  the  blackest  vices, 
tliough  they  seem  to  set  apart  their  pos- 
sessors from  the  rest  of  mankind,  that 
the   seeds  of  them  are  sown  in  every 
human  breast.     The  man  who  attracts 
I  and  awes  us  by  Ills  intellectual  and  moral 
grandeur,  is  only  an  example  and  antici- 
Ipation  of  the  improvements  for  whit:h 
1. every  mind  was  endowed  with    reason 
|jmd  conscience  ;  and  the  worst  man  has 
ecome  such  by  the  perversion  am!  ex- 
tcess  of  desires  and  appetites  which  he 
[shares  with  his  whole  race.     Napoleon 
'  had  no  element  of  character  which  others 
do  not  possess.      It  was  his  misery  and 
guilt  that  he  was  usurped  and  absorbed 
.  py  one  passion  ;    that  his  whole  mind 
hsnot  up  into  one  growth ;  that  his  sin- 
Iffular  strength  of  thought  and  will,  which, 
\  if  consecrated  to  virtue,  would  have  en- 
r rolled    him   among  the   benefactors  of 
I  mankind,  was  enslaved  by  one  lust.    He 
lU  not  to  be  gazed  on  as  a  miracle.     He 
fwas  a  manifestation  of  our  own  nature. 
He  teaches  on  a  large  scale  what  thou- 
I  Kinds  teach  on  a  narrow  one.    He  sliows 
I  Us  the  greatness   of  the  ruin  which  is 
J  wrought  when  the  order  of  the  mind  is 
tuubvertedt  conscience  dethroned,  and  a 
\  strong  passion  left  without  restraint  to 
I  turn  every  inward  and  outward  resource 
Ito  the  accompiishment  of  a  selfish  pur- 
'pose* 

The  influence  of  the  hve  of  power  on 
human  affairs  is  so  constant,  unbounded, 
I  and  tremendous,  that  we  think  this  prin- 
[  ciple  of  our  nature  worthy  of  distinct 
j  consideration,  and  shall  devote  to  it  a 
pfevv  pages,  as  a  tit  sequel  to  our  notice 
of  Bonaparte. 

The  passion  for  power  is  one  of  the 
most  universal ;  nor  is  it  to  be  regarded 
as  a  crime  in  all  its  forms.  Sweeping 
censures  on  a  natural  sentiment  cast 
blame  on  the  Creator.  This  principle 
shows  itself  in  the  very  dawn  of  our  ex- 
istence.     The  child  oever  exults  and 


thou£ 


rejoices  more  than  when  it  becc 
scious  of  power  by  overcoming 
ties  or  compassing  new  ends 
desires  and  appetites  lend  aid  and  < 
to  this  passion,  for  all  find  incn^sel 
gratification  in  proportion  to  the  [ 
of  our  strength  and  influence.  \VV i 
to  add,  that  this  principle  is  fed 
nobler  sources.  Power  is  a  chief  e| 
ment  of  all  the  commanding  qualities  I 
our  nature.  It  enters  into  all  the  \ 
virtues  ;  such  as  magnanimity,  for 
constancy,  k  enters  into  iniell 
eminence.  It  is  power  of 
utterance  which  immortalizes 
ducts  of  genius.  Is  it  strange 
attribute,  through  which  all  ouri 
reach  their  objects,  and  which  chi 
izes  whatever  is  great  or  admir 
man,  should  awaken  intense  dcsir 
be  sought  as  one  of  the  chief 
life? 

This  principle,  we  have  said,  is  not  | 
all  its  forms  a  crime.    There  arc,  indc 
various  kinds  of  power,  which  it  \%\ 
duty  to  covet,  accumulate,  and  hold  \ 
First,  there  is  inward  j>ower,  the  i 
precious  of  all  possessions  ;  power  ( 
ourselves  ;  power  to  withstand  trial.  \ 
bear  suffering*  to  front  danger ;   poi 
over  pleasure  and  pain ;  power  to  lolla 
our   convictions,    however   resisted 
menace  or  scorn ;  the  power  of  calm  i 
liance  in  seasons  of  darkness  and  storn 
Aj^ain,  there  is  a  power  over  out 
thmgs  ;  the  power  by  which  the 
triumphs  over  matter,  presses  in 
service  the  subtilcst  and  stronj; 
ments,  makes  the  winds,  fire, ; 
its  ministers,  rears  the  city,  opens  aj 
through  the  ocean,  and  makes  the  win 
ncss  blossom  as  the  rose*    Tliesc  fo 
of  power,  esi>ecjally  the  first,  are  glo 
ous  distinctions  of  our  race,  nor  can  wt 
prize  them  too  highly. 

There  is  another  power,  which  is  \ 
principal  concern  in  the  present  dis 
si  on.     We  mean  power  over  our  i  " 
creatures.     Jt   is   this   which 
chiefly  covets,  and  which  has  tnstf 
to  more  crime^  and  spread  more  i 
than  any  other  cause.     We  are  not. 
ever,  to  condemn  even  this  universollT. 
There  is  a  truly  noble  sway  of  min  ov 
man  ;  one  which  it  is  our  donor  to  j 
and   exert;    which   is  earned 
doing ;  which  ts  a  chief  rccomp 
virtue.     We  refer  to  the  quicken 
fluence  of  a  good  and  great  mtnd^ 
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mads,  by  which  it  brings  them 
sytnpslhy '  with  itself.  Kar  from 
ODHileisiiing  this,  wc  are  anxious  to  hold 
it  lorlh  as  the  purest  glory  which  virtu- 
o«is  ambition  can  propose.  The  power 
of  «wakemng,  enlightening,  elc^^ting 
aar  fellow-creatures  may,  with  peculiar 
fit»e$s,  be  called  divine  ;  for  there  is  no 
agency  of  God  so  beneficent  and  sub- 
line 3S  that  which  he  exerts  on  rational 
aaCitr?^  and  by  which  he  assimilates 
the  self.     This  sway  over  other 

•Otii  .    surest   test   of  greatness. 

We  ailmire.  indeed,  the  energy  which 
subdues  the  material  creation,  or  devel- 
sical  resources  of  a  state, 
'bier  might  which  calls  forth 
the  inn-i.ci.L'jal  and  moral  resources  of 
m  pea(ile«  which  communicates  new  im- 
^ftSiSiCS  tr»  v.i.-wvtv  throws  into  circulation 
new   an  ;    thoughts,  gives    the 

iBladacu      .        -lou-sness  of  its  faculties, 
rCMises  and  fortities  the  will  to  an 
loqucrablc    purpose    of    wcll-doin^. 
ThU  spiritual  power  is  worth  all  other. 
To  tcnpro^'e  man's  outward  condition  is 
a  second iry  agency^  an.l  is  chiefly  im- 
portant as  it  gives  the  meau.^  of  inward 
I       msmth      The  most  glorious  minister  of 
L^God  on  earth  is  he  who  speaks  with  a 
^^£legiring  energy  to  other  minds,  breath- 
^Bog   iota   them   the   love  of  truth    and 
^Vvirtoe,  s*  iln^  them  to  suffer  in 

^n  good  £:  Utting  them  above  the 

releases  ^^^'^  miv  >^arld. 

We     know   not  a   more   exhilarating 

llKMi^bt  than  that  this  power  is  given  to 

mea  ;   thjt  we  can  not  only  change  the 

btot  af  the  outward  world,  and  by  virt- 

9PQ»  liisctpltne   improve  ourselves,  but 

tint  we  may  become  springs  of  life  and 

ifflu  to  our  fellow -beings    "  We  arc  thus 

^fciftted     to    a   fellowship   with    Jesu* 

"^•hose  highest  end  was  that  he 

*  with  a  new  and  celestial  energy 

n  mind.    We  rejoice  to  think 

lot  come  to  monopolize  this 

^W4y,  to  enjoy  a  solitary  gran- 

but  to  receive  others,  even  all  who 

obey  his  religion,  into  the  part- 

neisliip  of    this   honor  and   happiness, 

Everjr  Quistian.   in   proportion   to  his 

pCOpteSB,   acquires   a   measure   of    this 

Amiie  Agency.     In  the  humblest  condi- 

llOii#.  a  power  goes  forth  from  a  devout 

sad    disinterested    spirit,   calling   forth 

miJetitljf  moral  and    religious  sentiment, 

pertiap^  in  a  child,  or  some  other  friend, 

aad  teaching,  without  the  aid  of  words, 
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the  loveliness  and  peace  of  sincere  and 
single  hearted  virtue.  In  the  more  en- 
lightened classes,  individuals  now  and 
then  rise  up.  who,  through  a  singular 
force  and  elevation  of  soul,  obtain  a 
sway  over  men's  minds  to  which  no 
limit  can  be  prescribed.  They  speak 
with  a  voice  which  is  heard  by  distant 
nations,  and  which  goes  down  to  future 
ages.  Their  names  are  repeated  with 
veneration  by  milhons  ;  and  millions 
read  in  their  lives  and  writings  a  qiiick- 
ening  testimony  to  the  greatness  of  the 
mind,  to  its  moral  strength,  to  the  re- 
ality of  disinterested  virtue.  These  are 
the  true  sovereigns  of  the  earth.  They 
share  in  the  royalty  of  Jesus  Christ. 
They  have  a  greatness  which  will  be 
more  and  more  felL  The  time  is  com- 
ing,  its  signs  are  visible,  when  this 
long-mistaken  attribute  of  greatness  will 
be  seen  to  belong  eminendv.  if  not  ex- 
clusively, to4hose  who,  by  their  charac- 
ters, deeds,  sufferings,  writings,  leave 
imperishable  and  ennobling  traces  of 
themselves  on  the  human  mind.  Among 
these  legitimate  sovereigns  of  the  world 
will  be  ranked  the  philosopher,  who 
penetrates  the  secrets  of  the  universe 
and  of  the  soul ;  who  opens  new  fields 
to  the  intellect ;  who  gives  it  a  new  con- 
sciousness of  its  own  powers,  rights, 
and  divine  original:  who  spreads  en- 
larged and  liberal  habits  of  thought ; 
and  who  helps  men  to  understand  that 
an  ever-growing  knowledge  is  the  patri- 
mony destined  for  them  by  the  "  Father 
of  their  spirits."  Among  them  will  be 
ranked  the  statesm^in  who,  escaping  a 
vulgar  policy,  rises  to  the  discovery  of 
the  true  interest  of  a  state  5  who  seeks 
without  fear  or  favor  the  common  good ; 
who  understands  that  a  nation's  mind 
is  more  valuable  than  its  soil ;  who  in- 
spirits a  people's  enterprise,  without 
making  them  the  slaves  of  wealth  ;  who 
is  mainly  anxious  to  originate  or  give 
stability  to  institutions  by  which  society 
may  be  carried  forward ;  who  confides 
with  a  sublime  constancy  in  justice  and 
virtue,  as  the  only  foundation  of  a  wise 
policy  and  of  public  prosperity ;  and. 
above  all.  who  has  so  drunk  into  the 
spirit  of  Christ  and  of  God  as  never  to 
forget  that  his  particular  country  is  a 
member  of  the  great  human  family^ 
bound  to  all  nations  by  a  common  nat- 
ure,  by  a  common  interest,  and  by  in- 
dissoluble laws   of   equity  atvd  cb».nV]. 
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Among  these  will  be  ranked,  perhaps, 
on  the  highest  throne,  the  moral  and 
religious  reformer,  who  trul^'  merits 
that  name  ;  who  rises  above  his  times  ; 
who  is  moved  by  a  holy  impulse  to  as- 
sail vicious  establishments,  sustained  by 
fierce  passions  and  inveterate  prejudices  ; 
who  rescues  great  truths  from  the  cor- 
ruptions of  ages  ;  who,  joining  calm  and 
deep  thought  to  profound  feeling,  se- 
cures to  religion  at  once  enlightened 
and  earnest  convtclion  ;  who  unfolds  to 
men  higher  forms  of  virtue  than  they 
have  vet  attained  or  conceived  ;  who 
gives  brighter  and  more  thrilling  views 
of  the  perfection  for  which  they  were 
framed,  and  inspires  a  victorious  faith 
in  the  perpetual  progress  of  our  nature. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  this 
power  which  belongs  to  truly  great 
minds,  particularly  deserving  notice. 
Far  from  enslaving,  it  makes  more  and 
more  free  those  on  whom  it  is  exercised  ; 
and  in  this  respect  it  differs  wholly  from 
the  vulgar  sway  which  ambition  thirsts 
for.  It  awakens  a  kindred  power  in 
others,  calls  their  faculties  into  new  life, 
and  particularly  strengthens  them  to 
follow  their  own  deliberate  convictions 
of  truth  and  duty.  1 1  breathes  conscioiis 
energy,  self* respect,  moral  independence, 
"^  nd  a  scorn  of  every  foreign  yoke. 

There  is  another  power  over  men 
very  different  from  this*  —  a  power,  not 
to  quicken  and  elevate,  but  to  crush 
and  subdue  ;  a  power  which  robs  men 
of  the  free  use  of  their  nature,  takes 
them  out  of  their  own  hands,  and  com- 
pels them  to  bend  to  another's  will. 
This  is  the  sway  which  men  grasp  at 
most  eagerly,  and  which  it  is  our  great 

{jurpose  to  expose.  To  reign,  to  give 
aws,  to  clothe  their  own  wills  with 
omnipotence,  to  annihilate  all  other 
wills,  to  spoil  the  individual  of  that  self- 
direction  which  is  his  most  precious 
right,  —  this  has  ever  been  deemed  by 
multitudes  the  highest  prize  for  com- 
petition and  conflict.  The  most  envied 
men  are  those  who  have  succeeded  in 
prostrating  multitudes,  in  subjecting 
whole  communities,  to  their  single  will. 
It  is  the  love  of  this  power,  in  all  its 
forms,  which  we  are  anxious  to  hold  up 
to  reprobation.  If  any  crime  should  b« 
placed  by  society  beyond  pardon,  it  is 
this 

This  power  has  been  exerted  most 
conspicuously  and  perniciously  by  two 


1  classes  of  men,  —  the  priest  or  mini 
of  religion,  and  the  civil  ruler, 
rely  on  the  same  instrument,  —  that 
l>ain  or  terror;  the  first  calling  to 
aid  the  fires  and  torments  of  the  futii 
world,  and  practising  on  the  nattj 
dread  of  invisible  powers ;  and 
latter  availing  himself  of  cliains,  da 
geons,  and  gibbets  in  the  present  ttfi 
Through  these  terrible  applications  i 
has,  in  all  ages  and  in  aImoi»t  eye 
country,  been  made,  in  a  greater 
less  degree,  a  slave  and  machine  ; 
shackled  in  all  his  faculties,  and 
graded  into  a  tool  of  others*  wills 
passions.  The  influence  of  almost  evt 
political  and  religious  institution 
been  to  make  man  abject  in  mill 
fearful,  servile,  a  mechanical  re^ 
of  opinions  which  he  dares  not  try, ; 
a  contributor  of  his  toil,  sweat,  an 
blood,  to  governments  which  ncv 
dreamed  of  the  general  weal  as  the 
only  legitimate  end.  On  the  imtnc 
majority  of  men^  thus  wron^red  an 
enslaved,  the  consciousness  of  their  oi 
nature  has  not  yet  dawned  :  and  tli 
doctrine,  that  each  has  a  mind,  wor 
more  than  the  material  world,  and  1 
to  grow  for  ever  by  a  self-formingj 
directing  energ>*,  is  still  a  secret,  a  \ 
tery»  notwithstanding  the  clear  annun- 
ciation of  it.  ages  ago,  by  Jesus  '"' 
We  know  not  a  stronger  proof  of 
intenseness  and  nefanousness  of  111 
love  of  power  than  the  fact  of  its  Kaf 
ing  \irtualiv  abrogated  Christianity.  axM 
even  turned  into  an  engine  of  dominion 
a  revelation  which  breathes  throughout 
the  spirit  of  freedom,  proclaims  the 
essential  equality  of  the  human  race, 
and  directs  its  most  solemn  denunci- 
ations against  the  passion  for  rule  and 
empire. 

That  this  power,  which  consists 
force  and  compulsion,  in  the  imp 
on  the  many  of  the  will  and  judf 
of  one  or  a  few,  is  of  a  low  order.. 
compared  with  the  quickening  in^ticiiCE 
over  others  of  which  we  have  bcfof* 
spoken,  we  need  not  stop  to  prove. 
But  the  remark  is  less  obvious,  tKoii|* 
not  less  true,  that  it  is  not  only  infer 
in  kind,  but  in  amount  or  degree. 
may  not  be  so  easily  acknowl 
He  whose  will  is  passively  obey^  _^  ^_ 
nation,  or  whose  creed  implicitly  adoptei! 
by  a  spreading  sect,  may  not  easily  be* 
lieve  that  his  power  is  exceeded,  w^ 
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^  in  Idnd  or  quality ^  but  in  extent,  by 
who  wields  only  the  silent  subtile 
leoee  of  moral  and  intelleciuaf  gifts. 
tit  the  superiority  of  moral  to  arbitrary 
"ay  m  this  particular  is  proved  by  its 
Moral  power  is  creative  ;  arbi- 
^  power  wastes  away  the  spirit  ami 
force  ol  those  on  whom  it  is  exerted. 
And  IS  it  not  a  mightier  work  to  create 
to  destnay  ?  A  higher  energy  is 
|tttred  to  quicken  than  to  crush  ;  to 
rvate  than  to  depress  ;  to  warm  and 
|ezpand  than  to  chill  and  contract  Any 
l^  cvco  the  weakest,  may  take  away 
\  another  agency  is  required  to  kindle 
cstore  it.  A  vulgar  incendiary  may 
KtToy  in  an  hour  a  mag^nificent  struct- 
""•re,  the  labor  of  ages.  Has  he  energv 
lO  be  compared  with  the  creative  intel- 
ia  which  this  work  had  its  origin  ? 
fanatic  of  ordinary  talent  may  send 
ror  through  a  crowd ;  and  By  the 
t'U  which  is  so  often  joined  with  fanat- 
m«  niay  fasten  on  multitudes  a  debas- 
creea.  Has  he  power  to  be  com- 
vritb  him  who  rescues  from 
darkaess  one  only  of  these  enslaved 
onmls,  and  quickens  it  to  think  justly 
and  nobly  in  relation  to  God,  duty,  ani 
bBmortality  ?  The  energies  of  a  single 
sool.  awakened,  by  such  an  infttience, 
to  the  free  and  full  use  of  its  powers, 
oi3y  surpass,  in  their  progress,  the  intel- 
lecttial  activity  of  a  whole  community, 
enchained  ana  debased  by  fanaticism  or 
outward  force.  Arbitrary  power,  whether 
aril  or  religious,  if  tried  by  the  only 
fair  test,  that  is,  by  its  effects,  seems  to 
have  more  afiinity  with  weakness  than 
strength.  It  enfeebles  and  narrows 
what  It  acts  upon.  Us  efficiency  resem- 
bles that  of  darkness  and  cold  in  the 
natural  world.  True  power  is  vivifying, 
{nx>ductive,  builds  up,  andgives  strength, 
Wc  have  a  noble  type  anamanifestation 
of  it  ia  the  sun,  which  calls  forth  and 
ili^uses  motion,  life,  energy,  and  beauty, 
**^  who  succeeds  in  chaining  men's 
standings,  and  breaking  their  wills, 
indeed  number  millions  as  his  sub- 
But  a  weak,  puny  race  are  the 
lucts  of  his  sway,  and  they  can  only 
the  stature  and  force  of  men  by 
ing  off  his  yoke.  He  who,  by  an 
Eectual  and  moral  energy,  awakens 
kilidred  energ>'  in  others,  touches  springs 
innnite  might,  gives  impulse  to  facul- 
%  to  which  no  bounds  can  be  pre- 
scribed,   begins    an    action    which    will 
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I  never   end.      One    great    and    kindling 
I  thought  from  a  retired  and  obscure  man 
I  may  live  when  thrones  are  lallen,  and    ^ 
the  memory  of   those  who   tilled    them  ^| 
obliterated,   and,    like   an   undying   fire,  ^^ 
may  illuminate   and  quicken   all  future 
generations. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  irifcriority  and 
worthlcssness  of  that  dominion  over 
other.^  which  has  been  coveted  so  greed- 
ily in  all  ages.  We  should  rejoice  could 
we  convey  some  just  idea  or  its  moral 
turpitude.  Of  all  injuries  and  crime^j 
the  most  flagrant  is  chargeable  on  him  ^ 
who  rjms  to  establish  dominion  over  hi^  ^| 
brethren.  He  wars  with  what  is  more  ^ 
precious  than  Hie.  He  would  rob  men 
of  their  chief  prerogative  and  glory,  — 
we  mean,  of  self-dominion,  of  tnat  em- 
pire wliich  is  given  to  a  rational  and 
moral  being  over  his  own  soul  and  his 
own  life.  Such  a  being  is  framed  to 
Jind  honor  and  happiness  in  forming  and 
swaying  himself,  in  adopting  as  his 
supreme  standard  his  convictions  of 
truth  and  duty,  in  unfolding  his  powers 
by  free  exertion,  in  acting  from  a  prin- 
ciple within,  from  his  growing  conscience. 
His  proper  and  noblest  attributes  are 
self-government,  self  reverence,  energy 
of  thought,  energy  in  choosing  the  riglit 
and  the  good,  energy  In  casting  off  all 
other  dominion.  He  was  created  for 
empire  in  his  own  breast,  and  woe»  woe 
10  them  who  would  pluck  from  him  this 
sceptre  I  A  mind,  inspired  by  God  with 
reason  and  conscience,  and  capable, 
through  these  endowments,  of  progress 
in  truth  and  duty,  is  a  sacred  thing; 
more  sacred  than  temples  made  with 
hands,  or  even  than  this  outward  uni- 
verse. It  is  of  nobler  lineage  than  that 
of  which  human  aristocracy  makes  its 
boast.  It  bears  the  lineaments  of  a  ^ 
divine  Parent  It  has  not  only  a  physi-  H 
cal,  but  moral  connection  with  the 
Supreme  Being.  Through  its  self- 
determining  power,  it  is  accountable  for 
its  deeds,  and  for  whatever  it  becomes. 
Responsibility  —  that  which  above  all 
things  makes  existence  solemn  —  is  laid 
upon  it.  Its  great  end  is  to  conform 
itseli  by  its  own  energy,  and  by  spiritual 
succors  which  its  own  prayers  and  faith- 
fulness secure,  to  that  perfection  of 
I  wisdom  and  goodness  of  which  God  is 
I  the  original  and  source,  which  shines 
I  upon  us  from  the  whole  outward  worlds 
but  of  which  the  intelligent  soul  is  a 
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truer  recipient  and  a  brighter  image, 
even  than  the  sun  with  all  his  splendors. 
From  these  views  we  learn  that  no  out- 
rage, no  injury,  can  equal  that  which  is 
perpetrated  b')r  him  who  would  break 
down  and  subjugate  the  human  mind  ; 
who  would  rob  men  of  self- reverence  ; 
who  would  bring  them  to  stand  more  in 
awe  of  outward  authority  than  of  reason 
and  conscience  in  their  own  souls  ;  who 
would  make  himi^elf  a  standard  and  law 
for  his  racCt  and  shape,  by  force  or  ter- 
ror, the  free  spirits  of  others  after  his 
own  judgment  and  will 

All  excellence,  whether  intellectual  or 
morale  involves,  as  its  essential  elements, 
freedom,  energy,  and  moral  indepen- 
dence, so  that  the  invader  of  these, 
whether  from  the  throne  or  the  pulpit, 
invades  the  most  sacred  interest  of  the 
human  race.  Intellectual  excellence  im- 
plies and  requires  these.  This  does  not 
consist  in  passive  assent  even  to  the 
highest  truths^  or  in  the  most  extensive 
stores  of  knowledge  acquired  by  an  im- 
plicit faith,  and  lodged  in  the  inert  mem- 
ory. It  lies  in  force,  freshness^  and 
independence  of  thought ;  and  is  most 
conspicuously  manifested  by  him  who, 
loving  truth  supremely^  seeks  it  reso- 
lutelvt  follows  the  light  without  fear,  and 
modifies  the  views  of  others  by  the 
patient,  strenuous  exercise  of  his  own 
laculties.  To  a  man  thus  intellectually 
free,  truth  is  not,  what  it  is  to  passive 
multitudes,  a  foreign  substance,  dormant, 
lifeless,  fruitless,  but  penetrating,  pro- 
lific, full  of  vitality,  and  ministering  to 
the  health  and  expansion  of  the  soul 
And  what  we  have  said  of  intcUectual 
excellence  is  still  more  true  of  moral. 
This  has  its  foundation  and  root  in  free- 
dom, and  cannot  exist  a  moment  without 
it  The  ver\''  idea  of  virtue  is,  that  it 
is  a  free  act.  the  product  or  result  of  the 
mind's  selfdetermining  power.  It  is 
not  good  feeling,  infused  by  nature  or 
caugllt  by  s^Tnpathy  ;  nor  is  it  good  con- 
duct into  wdich  we  have  slidden  through 
imitation,  or  which  has  been  forced 
upon  us  by  another's  will.  We  ourselves 
are  its  authors  in  a  high  and  peculiar 
sense.  We  indeed  depend  on  God  for 
virtue  :  for  our  capacity  of  moral  action 
is  wholly  his  gift  and  inspiration,  and 
without  his  perpetual  aid  this  capacity 
would  avail  nothing.  But  his  aid  is  not 
compulsion.  He  respects,  he  cannot 
violate  that  moral  freedom  which  is  his 
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richest    gift      To    the   individtial, 
decision   of  his  own  character  i^ 
He  has  more  than  kingly  power  io 
own  soul.     Let  him  never  resign  it.     \j 
none  dare  to  interfere  with  it     Virtue  i 
self-dominion,   or,    what    is    the    sa 
thing,  it  is  self -subjection  to  the  princ 
pie  of  duty,  that  highest  law  in  the  »o 
If  these  views  of  intellectual  and  mo 
excellence  be  just,  then  to  in^^adc  mei)'^ 
freedom  is  to  aim  the  deadliest  blow  i 
their  honor  and  happiness ;   and 
worst  foe  is  he  who  fetters  their  rta 
who  makes  his  will  their  law,  who  ma 
them  tools,  echoes,  copies  of  himself. 

Perhaps   it   may  be   objected 
representation   of    virtue   as   coosil 
in    self-dominion,   that    the    Scrip 
speak  of  it  as  consisting  in  obcQ 
to  God.     But  these  are  perfectly  , 
patible  and  harmonious  views  :  for  ]^ 
uine  obedience  to  God  is  the  free  cboic 
and  adoption  of  a  law,  the  great  princ 
pies  of  which  our  own  minds  approve 
and  our  own  consciences  bind  on  u&j 
which   is    not    an    arbitrary   injunctic 
but  an  emanation  and  expression  of 
divine    Mind ;    and   which   is   intende 
throughout  to  give  energy,  dignity,  ; 
enlargement  to  our  best  powers.     He 
and  he  only,  obeys  Cod  virtuously  ; 
acceptably,   who   reverences   right, 
power ;  who  has  chosen  rectitude  as  hk 
supreme  rule  ;  who  sees  and  reveres  i 
God  the  fulness  and  brightness  of  1 
excellence,  and  who  sees  in  obcd 
the  progress  and  perfection  of 
nature.     That   subjection  to  the  Deft] 
which,  we  fear,  is  too  common,  in  i^hic 
the  mind  surrenders  itself  to  mere  pcwe 
and  will,  is  any  thing  but  virttic 
fear  that  it  is  disloyalty  to  that  mo 
principle  which  is  ever  to  be  revereti 
as  God's  vicegerent  in  the  rational  ftotil/ 
Perhaps  some  may  fear  that  in  oar 
real  for  the  freedom  and  indeper  " 
of  the  individual  mind,  we  unsettle  J 
ernment.  and  almost  imply  that  il 
wrong.     Far  from  it,     We  hoJd  g<i 
ment  to  be  an  essential  means 
intellectual   and    moral    education^ 
would  strengthen  it  by  pointing  out 
legitimate   functions.      Govern  me  fit 
I  far  as  it  is  rightful,  is  the  guardian  aisd 
friend  of  freedom,  so  that  in  exaltin^ 
the   one  we  enforce  the    other. 
highest  aim  of  all  authority  l>  to  coaf^ 
liberty.     This  is  true  of  domestic  rolij 
The  great,  we  may  say  the  slogle,  obj^ 
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nC  parcntaJ  government,  of  a  wise  and 
tirmoujs  education  is  to  give  the  child 
the  iuUe^^l  use  of  his  own  powers;  to 
^vc  him  111  ward  force ;  to  train  bim 
op  to  govero  himsell  The  satne  is 
irac  o€  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ. 
He  c^me.  indeed,  to  rule  mankind ; 
but  to  rule  them,  not  by  arljitrary 
statules^.  not  by  force  and  menace,  not 
W  mere  will,  but  by  setting  before  them, 
i«  precept  and  life,  those  everlasting 
na]cs  of  rectitude  which  heaven  obeys, 
and  ol  which  every  soul  conuins  the 
0Ttiig  germs  He  came  to  exert  a  moral 
power ;  to  reign  by  the  manifestation 
df  celestial  virtues ;  to  awaken  the  en- 
ergy  o£  boly  purpose  in  the  free  mind. 
He  cmme  to  publish  liberty  to  the  cap- 
tives :  to  open  the  prison  door ;  to  break 
tbe  power  of  the  passions  :  to  break  the 
vc»ke  of  a  ceremonial  religion  which  had 
bcea  imposed  in  the  childhood  of  the 
race ;  to  exalt  us  to  a  minly  homage 
aad  obedience  of  our  Creator.  Of  civil 
ywenament.  too»  the  great  end  is  to  se- 
Ottft  freedom.  Its  proper  and  highest 
fiuctiofi  is,  to  watch  over  the  liberties 
ol  each  and  all,  and  to  open  to  a  com- 
mtisity  the  widest  tield  for  all  its  powers. 
Iti  very  chains  and  prisons  have  the 
feoeral  freedom  for  their  aim.  They 
^re  nJ5T,  only  when  used  to  curb  oppres- 
1  wrong ;  to  disarm  him  who  has 
4  hexrt  if  not  a  tyrant's  power, 
f  others*  rights,  who,  by 
y  or  life,  would  substi- 
Vai**  i'>rcc  rur  nic  reign  of  equal  laws. 
Fc^MNJoro,  wc  repeat  it,  in  the  end  of 
covemmenL  To  exalt  men  to  self  rule 
IS  the  eod  of  alt  other  rule ;  and  he 
who  would  fasten  on  tliem  his  arbitrary 
will  is  their  worst  foe. 

We  have  aimed  to  show  the  guilt  of 
the  lave  of  power  and  dominion^  by 
showmg  the  ruin  which  it  brings  on  the 
iBsnd^  by  enlarging  on  the  preciousness 
tk  that  inward  freedom  which  it  invades 
aad  destroys.  To  us,  this  view  is  the 
it  impressive;  but  the  guilt  of  this 
xax^f'  also  be  discerned,  and  by 
more  clearly,  in  its  outward  in- 
in^Qces.  —  in  the  desolation,  bloodshed. 
HkI  woe  of  which  it  is  the  perpetual 
caoite.  We  owe  to  it  almost  all  the 
iBtseries  oC  war.  To  spread  the  sway 
ol  one  or  a  few,  thousands  and  millions 
haiie  been  turned  into  machines  under 
the  ftanie  of  soldiers,  armed  with  instni- 
taenls  of  destruction^  and  then  sent  to 
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reduce  others  to  their  own  lot  by  fear 
and  pain,  by  ftre  and  sword,  by  butchery 
and  pillage.  And  is  it  light  guilt  to 
array  man  against  his  brother;  to  make 
murder  the  trade  of  thousands  \  to  drench 
the  earth  with  human  blood ;  to  turn  it 
into  a  desert;  to  scatter  families  like 
chaff;  to  make  mothers  widows,  and 
children  orphans ;  and  to  do  all  this 
for  the  purpose  of  spreading  a  still 
gloomier  desolation,  for  the  purpose  of 
subjugating  men's  souls,  turning  them 
into  base  parasites,  extorting  from  them 
a  degrading  homage,  humbling  them  in  ^| 
their  own  eyes,  and  breaking  them  to  ^| 
servility  as  the  chief  duty  of  life  ?  When 
the  passion  for  power  succeeds,  as  it 
generally  has  done,  in  establishing  des- 
potism, it  seems  to  make  even  civiliza- 
tion a  doubtful  good.  Whilst  the  mon- 
arch and  his  court  are  abandoned  to  a 
wasteful  luxury,  the  peasantry,  rooted 
to  the  soil  ancl  doomed  to  a  perpetual 
round  of  labors,  arc  raised  but  little 
above  the  brute.  There  are  parts  of 
Europe.  Christian  Euroi>e,  in  which  the 
peasant,  through  whose  sweat  kings  and 
nobles  riot  in  plenty,  seems  to  enjoy 
less,  on  the  whole,  than  the  untc^med 
Indian  of  our  forests.  Chained  to  one 
spot,  living  on  the  cheapest  vegetables,  H 
s€>metimes  unable  to  buy  salt  to  season  ^| 
his  coarse  fare,  seldom  or  never  tasting 
animal  food,  having  for  his  shelter  a 
mud  walled  hut  floored  with  earth  or 
stone,  and  subjected  equally  with  the 
brute  to  the  rule  of  a  superior,  he  seems 
to  us  to  partake  less  of  animal,  intellect- 
ual, and  moral  pleasures  than  the  free 
wanderer  of  the  woods,  whose  steps  no 
man 'fetters  *,  whose  wigwam  no  tyrant 
\Holates ;  whose  chief  toil  is  hunting, 
that  noblest  of  sports  ;  who  feasts  on 
the  deer,  that  most  luxurious  of  \nands ; 
to  whom  streams,  as  well  as  woods,  pay 
tribute ;  whose  adventurous  life  gives 
sagacit}' ;  and  in  whom  peril  nourishes 
courage  and  self- command.  We  are  no 
advocates  for  savage  life.  We  know 
that  its  boasted  freedom  is  a  delusion. 
The  sinu^le  fact  that  human  nature  in 
this  wild  state  makes  no  progress,  is 
proof  enough  that  it  wants  true  Hberty^ 
We  mean  only  to  say  that  man,  in  tlie 
hands  of  despotism,  is  sometimes  dc- 
graded  below  the  savage  ;  that  it  were 
better  for  him  to  be  lawless,  than  to  live 
under  lawless  sway. 

It  IS  the  part  of  Chmti^tiB  Vo  V>oV  cvik 
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the  passion  for  power  and  dominion 
with  strong  abhorrence  ;  for  it  is  singu- 
larly hostile  to  the  genius  of  their  relig* 
ion.'  Jesus  Christ  always  condemned 
it.  One  of  the  striking  marks  of  his 
moral  greatness,  and  of  the  originality 
of  his  character,  was,  that  he  held  no 
fellowship  and  made  no  compromise 
with  this  universal  spirit  of  his  age,  but 
withstood  it  in  every  form.  He  found 
the  jews  intoxicating  themselves  with 
dreams  of  empire.  Of  the  prophecies 
relating  to  the  Messiah,  the  most  famil- 
iar and  dear  to  them  were  those  which 
announced  him  as  a  conqueror,  and 
which  were  construed  by  their  worldli- 
ness  into  a  promise  of  triumphs  to  the 
people  from  whom  he  was  to  spring. 
Even  the  chosen  disciples  of  Jesus 
looked  to  him  for  this  ^ood*  "To  sit 
on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left/'  or,  in 
other  words,  to  hold  the  most  command- 
ing station  in  his  kingdom »  was  not  only 
their  lurking  wish,  but  their  open  and 
importunate  request.  But  there  was  no 
passion  on  which  Jesus  frowned  more 
severely  than  on  this.  He  taught  that, 
to  be  ^eat  in  his  kingdom,  men  must 
serve,  instead  of  ruling,  their  brethren. 
He  placed  among  them  a  child  as  an 
emblem  of  the  humility  of  his  religion. 
His  most  terrible  rebukes  fell  on  the 
lordly,  aspiring  Phari-see.  In  his  own 
person,  he  was  mild  and  condescending, 
exacting  no  personal  service,  living  with 
his  disciples  as  a  friend,  sharing  their 
wants,  sleeping  in  their  fishingboat, 
and  even  washing  their  feet ;  and  in  all 
this  he  expressly  proposed  himself  to 
them  as  a  pattern,  knowing  well  that 
the  last  triumph  of  disinterestedne?is  is 
to  forget  our  own  superiority  in  our 
sympathy^  solicitude,  tenderness,  re- 
specu  and  self-denying  zeal  for  those 
who  are  below  us.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
wonder  that  the  lust  of  power  should  be 
encountered  by  the  sternest  rebukes  and 
menace  of  Christianity,  because  it  waofes 
open  war  with  the  great  end  of  this  relig- 
ion, which  is  the  elevation  of  the  human 
mind.  No  corruption  of  this  religion  is 
more  palpable  and  more  enormous  than 
that  which  turns  it  into  an  instrument 
of  dominion,  and  which  makes  it  teach 
that  man's  primary  duty  is  to  give  him- 
self a  passive  material  into  the  hands  of 
his  minister,  priest,  or  king. 

The  subject  which  we  now  di.scuss  is 
one  in  which  all  nations  have  an  interest, 


It  I 


and  especially  our  own  ;  and  we  shnu 
fail  of  our  main  purpose  were  we  not  I 
lead  our  readers  to  apply  it  lo  ottrw  * 
I  he   passion  for   ruling,   though] 
completely  developed  in  ff----^'' 
confined  to  no  forms  of  >.: 

is  the  chief  peril  of  free  m 

ural  enemy  of  free  institutions. 
tates  our  own  country,  and  still 
an  uncertainty  over  the  great  ejtc 
we  are  making  here  in  behalf  oi 
Wc  will  trv.  then,  in  a  few  words, 
expose  its  influences  and  dangers, 
to  abate  that  zeal  with  which  a  panic 
pation   in    office  and  power  is   soug' 
among  ourselves. 

It  is  the  distinction  of  republican 
stitutions,  that  whilst  th^  vl 

passion  for  power  to  m< 
tensions,  and  lo  satisfy  itscn  wu 
limited  gratifications,  tncy  lend  lo  ! 
it  more  widely  through  the  comr 
and  to  make    it  a   universal   princjp 
The  doors  of  office  being  open  to 
crowds  burn  to   rush  in.     A  thou 
hands  are   stretched  out  to  gras|i 
reins  which  are  denic^l  to  none^ 
haps,  in  this  boasted  and  boast*D_ 
of  libert\%  not  a  few,  if  called  to 
the  chief  good  of  a  republic,  would  [ 
it  in  this,  that  every  man  is  eligible 
every  office,  and  that  the  highest  plac 
of  power  and  trust  are  prizes  for  uoivc^ 
sal  competition.     The  superiority  attrifi 
uted  by  many  to  our  instituiions  is, 
that  they  secure  the  greatest  freed 
but  give  every  man  a  diance  of  ruling  H 
not  that  they  reduce  the  power  of  gOT- 
ernment   within    the    narrowest    limilr 
which  the  safety  of  the  state  admits,  bu 
throw  it  into  as  many  hands  as  [ 
The  despot's  great  crime  is  ihou 
be  that  he  keeps  the  delight  of  do 
to  himself,  that  he  makes  a  mono 
it,  whilst  our  more  generous  instit^ 
by  breaking  it  into  parcels,  and  k 
the  multitude  to  scramble  for  it,  t 
this  joy  more  widely.      The   resiiM 
that  political  ambition  infects  our  coua- 
try,  and  generates  a  feverish  rest!  '^ 
and  discontent,  which   to  the  in 
ist.  may  seem  more  than  a  hskli 
our  forms  of  liberty.     The  spirit  i 
Iriguc,  which  in  absolute  govcmii 
is    confined   to    courts,    walks  abroid 
through  the  land ;  and,  as  indtviilittls 
can  accomplish    no   politicad    purposed 
Single-handed,    the^   band    themselves 
into  parties,  ostensibly  framed  for  pQb» 
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I,  but  aiming  only  at  the  acquisi- 
power.     The  nominal  sovereign, 
is»  the  people,  like  all  other  sover- 
_        b  courted  and  flattered,  and  tokl 
Chat  it   can  do  no  wrong.     Jts  pride  is 
pampered.  Us  passions  in^amed,  its  prej- 
udices ma.de  inveterate.     Such  are  the 
Pfoceases  by  which  other  republics  have 
^^HHi  subverted,  and  he  muse  be  blind 
^^^^Bi  cxnnot  trace  them  among  ourselves. 
^BUC^txicaii  oot  to  exaggerate  our  dangers. 
^^Wc   rejoice  to  know  that  the  impfove- 
V  raents  of  society  oppose  many  checks 
to  the  love  o£  power.     But  every  wise 
Bun  who  sees  its  workings  must  dread 
It  as  our  chief  foe 

This  passion  derives  strength  and 
%«hentence  in  our  country  from  the 
commciii  idea  that  political  power  is  the 
hlgbest  pri^e  which  society  has  to  offer. 
^1^  know  not  a  more  general  delusion, 
nor  ts  it  the  least  dangerous.  Instilled  as 
tt  is  in  our  youth,  it  ^ives  infinite  e.Kcite- 
caeni  to  pohticaJ  ambition.  It  turns  the 
acitire  talent  of  the  countrvto  public  sti- 
r  lion  as  the  supreme  goocl.  and  mikes  it 
listless,  intriguing,  and  unprincipled.  It 
'n^ts  of  selfish  competitors  for 
1 V  few  places,  and  encourages 
lushing  pursuit  of  personal 
lion,  which  a  just  m  iral  sense  and 
espect  in  the  co it  t^ unity  woulJ 
upon  and  cover  with  shime.  This 
dice  has  come  down  from  past  ages, 
ts  one  of  their  worst  bequests.  To 
eovem  others  has  always  been  thought 
me  highest  function  on  earth.  We  have 
a  remarkable  proof  of  the  strength  and 
peratcious  influence  of  this  persuasion 
m  the  manner  in  which  history  has  been 
*  ten  Who  fill  the  pige  of  history  ? 
cal  and  military  leaders,  who  have 
for  one  end,  — to  subdue  and  gov- 
ihcir  fellow -beings.  These  occupy 
tibe  foreground,  and  the  people,  the  hu- 
nan  race,  dwindle  into  insi;^n]fic;mce, 
«id  are  almost  lost  behind  their  masters, 
Ti;e  proper  and  noblest  object  of  history 
'  to  record  the  vicissitucles  of  society, 
iu  spirit  in  different  ages,  the  causes 
•hich  have  determined  Tts  progress  and 
det  .specially  the  manifestations 

ailti  _  »f  its  highest  attributes  and 

iQlerc^i^  of  intelligence,  of  the  religious 
principle,  of  moral  sentiment,  of  the 
ek^ant  and  useful  arts,  of  the  triumphs 
ol  tnan  over  nature  and  himself.  Instead 
ijI  this,  we  have  records  of  men  in  power. 
«>ften    wreak,   oftener  wicked^    who  did 


little  or  nothing  for  the  advancement  of 
their  age,  who  were  in  no  sense  its  rep- 
resentatives, whom  the  accident  of  birth 
perliaps  raised  to  intluence.  We  have 
the  quarrelh  of  courtiers,  the  intrigues  of 
cabinets,  sieves  and  battlts,  royalbirths 
and  deaths,  and  the  secrets  of  a  palace^ 
that  sink  of  lewdness  and  corruption. 
These  are  the  staples  of  history.  The 
inventions  of  printing,  of  gunpowder, 
and  the  mariner  s  compass,  were  too 
mean  affairs  for  history  to  trace.  She 
was  bowing  before  kings  and  warriors. 
She  had  volumes  for  the  plots  and  quar- 
rels of  Leicester  and  Essex  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  but  not  a  page  for  Shak- 
speare  ;  and  if  Bacon  had  not  filled  an 
office,  she  would  hardly  have  recorded 
his  name,  in  her  anxiety  to  preserve  the 
deeds  and  sayings  of  that  Solomon  of 
his  age,  James  the  First, 

We  have  spoken  of  the  supreme  im- 
portance which  is  attached  to  rulers  and 
government,  as  a  prejudice ;  and  we 
think  that  something  may  be  done 
towards  abating  the  passion  for  power 
by  placing  this  thought  in  a  clearer 
light.  It  seems  to  us  not  very  difficult 
to  show,  that  to  govern  men  is  not  as 
high  a  sphere  of  action  as  has  been 
commonly  supposed,  and  that  those  who 
have  obtained  this  dignity  have  usurped 
a  place  beyond  their  due  in  history  and 
men's  minds,  W'e  apprehend,  indeed, 
that  we  are  not  alone  in  this  opinion  ; 
that  a  change  of  sentiment  on  this  sub- 
ject has  commenced  and  must  go  on  ; 
that  men  are  learning  that  there  are 
higher  sources  of  happiness  and  more 
important  agents  in  human  affairs  than 
political  rule.  It  is  one  mark  of  the 
progress  of  society  that  it  brings  down 
the  public  man  and  raises  the  pri^'ate 
one.  It  throws  power  into  the  hands 
of  untitled  individuals,  and  spreads  it 
through  all  orders  of  the  community. 
It  multiplies  and  distributes  freely  means 
of  extensive  influence,  and  opens  new 
channels  by  which  the  gifted  mind,  in 
whatever  rank  or  condition,  mav  com- 
municate itself  far  and  wide.  Tnrough 
the  diffusion  of  education  and  printing, 
a  private  man  may  now  speak  to  multi- 
tudes, incomparably  more  numerous  than 
ancient  or  modern'  eloquence  ever  elec- 
trified in  the  popular  assembly  or  the 
hall  of  Icjjislation.  By  these  instru- 
ments, truth  is  as,serting  her  sover* 
eignty  over  natloivs,  wilVioul  V\ve.\\^\^  oV 
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rank,  office,  or  sword ;  and  her  faithful 
ministers  will  become  more  and  more 
the  lawgivers  of  the  world. 

We  mean  not  to  deny,  we  steadily 
affirm,  that  government  is  a  great  good, 
and  essential  to  human  happiness  ;  but 
it  does  its  good  chiefly  by  a  negative 
influence,  by  repressing  injustice  and 
crime,  by  securing  property  from  inva- 
sion, and  thus  removing  obstructions 
to  the  free  exercise  of  human  powers. 
It  confers  little  positive  benefit.  Its 
ofliice  is  not  to  confer  happiness^  but  to 
give  men  opportunity  to  work  out  hap- 
piness for  themselves.  Government  re- 
sembles the  wall  which  surrounds  our 
lands, — a  needful  protection,  but  rear- 
ing no  harvests,  ripening  no  fruits.  It 
is  the  individual  who  must  choose 
whether  the  enclosure  shall  be  a  para- 
dise or  a  waste.  How  little  positive 
good  can  government  confer  !  It  does 
not  till  our  fields,  build  our  houses, 
weave  the  ties  which  bind  us  to  our 
families,  give  disinterestedness  to  the 
heart,  or  energy  to  the  intellect  and 
will.  All  our  great  interests  are  left  to 
uurselves  \  and  governments,  when  they 
have  interfered  with  them,  have  ob- 
structed much  more  than  advanced 
them.  For  example,  they  have  taken 
religion  into  their  keeping  only  to  dis- 
figure it.  So  education,  in  their  hands* 
has  generally  become  a  propagator  of 
servile  maxims,  and  an  upholder  of  an- 
tiquated errors.  In  like  manner  they 
have  paralyzed  trade  by  their  nursing 
care,  and  multiplied  poverty  by  expe- 
dients for  its  relief.  Government  has 
almost  always  been  a  barrier  against 
whicli  intellect  has  had  to  struggle  ;  and 
society  has  made  its  chief  progress  by 
the  minds  of  private  individuals  who 
have  outstripped  their  rulers,  and  grad- 
ually shamed  them  into  truth  and  wis- 
dom. 

Virtue  and  intelligence  are  the  great 
interests  of  a  community,  including  all 
others,  and  worth  all  others :  and  the 
noblest  agency  is  that  by  which  they 
are  advanced,  Now»  we  apprehend  that 
political  power  is  not  the  most  effectual 
instrument  for  their  promotion,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  doubt  whether  government 
is  the  only  or  highest  sphere  for  supe- 
rior minds.  Virtue,  from  its  very  nature, 
cannot  be  a  product  of  what  may  be 
called  the  direct  operation  of  govern- 
139^17^;    that   is,   of    legislation.      Laws 


may  repress  crime.  Their  o%c^  is  Xr 
erect  prisons  for  violence  and  fraud 
Hut  moral  and  religious  worth, 
of  character,  loftiness  of  sentim< 
that  makes  man  a  blessing  to  hi 
and  society,  lies  beyond  their  ^ 
Virtue  is  of  the  soul,  where  lairs 
not  penetrate.  Excellence  is  socae- 
thing  too  refined,  spiritual,  cdrvft-il  fo 
lie  produced  by  the  coarse   if 

of  government.     Human  legisJ 

dresses  itself  to  self-love,  and  wur] 
outward  force.  Its  chief  instrum< 
punishment.  It  cannot  touch  the  s, 
of  virtuous  feelings,  of  great 
deeds.  Accordingly,  rulers,  with 
their  imagined  omnipotence,  do 
dream  of  enjoining  by  statute,  philan- 
thropy, gratitude,  devout  sentiment. 
magnanimity,  and  purity  of  thought 
Virtue  is  too  high  a  concern  for  gov- 
ernment It  is  an  inspiration  of  God, 
not  a  creature  of  law  ;  and  the  agrnts 
whom  God  chiefly  honors  in  its  promo- 
tion arc  those  who.  through  ex|>erience 
as  well  as  meditation,  have  risen  to 
crous  conceptions  of  it,  and  who 
it  forth,  not  in  empty  eulogies, 
the  language  of  deep  conviction 
hvcs  of  purity. 

Government,  then,  does  little 
vance  the  chief  interest  of  human 
ure  by  its  direct  agency ;  and  what  8 MM 
we  s,iy  of  its  indirect?  Here  we  wt*h 
not  to  offend  ;  but  we  must  be  allowed 
to  use  that  plainness  of  speech  which 
becomes  Christians  and  freerr^-"  VW 
do  fear,  then,  that  the  indircc 
of  government  is  on  the  wholu    .  : 

to  virtue  ;  and,  in  saying  this,  wc  do 
not  speak  of  other  countries,  or  of  dif- 
ferent  political  institutions  from  cm 
own.  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  what  all 
around  us  would  echo,  that  monar*  hy 
corrupts  a  state,  that  the  air  of  a  court 
reeks  with  infection,  and  taints  the 
higher  classes  with  a  licentiousness 
which  descends  to  their  inferiors.  We 
speak  of  government  at  home  ;  and  wc 
ask  wise  men  to  say  whether  it  ministr— 
most  to  vice  or  virtue.  We  fear 
here,  as  elsewhere,  political  power  i% 
corrupting  tendency ;  and  that,  gencr- 
ally  speaking,  public  men  are  not  the 
most  effectual  teachers  of  truth,  disin- 
terestedness, and  incorruptible  integrity 
to  the  people.  An  error  prevails  in 
relation  to  political  concerns,  which. 
necessarily  makes  civil  institutions 
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Is  deeply  rooted,  —  the 
Wc  refer  to  the  belief 
e  absolved  in  a  meas- 
icre  frotn  the  everlasting  and  immutable 
obligations  of  moraIit)r ;  that  poHtical 
power  is  a  prize  which  justifies  arts  and 
compliatices  that  would  be  scorned  in 
pHva^te  life  :  that  management,  intrigue, 
bollow  pretensions,  and  appeals  to  base 
posmms  deserve  slight  rebuke  when 
«i«ip^f7Te<1  to  compass  political  ends, 
the  laws  of  truth,  justice, 
hropy  have  seldom  been 
cd  10  public  as  to  private  concerns. 
those  individuals  who  have  come 
fo  Irown  indignantly  on  the  machina- 
fknts.  the  office-seekin^,  and  the  sacri- 
fices to  popularity,  which  disgrace  our 
ijuemal  condition,  are  disposed  to  ac- 
<|tt)e-'^  *"  a  crooked  or  ungenerous 
pol  Is  foreign  nations,  by  whiclr 

gre^:  ^^-^.iLages  may  accrue  to  their 
country*  Now  tne  great  truth,  on 
the  cause  of  virtue  rests,  is,  that 
ode  U  an  eternal,  unalterable,  and 
law,  binding;  at  once  heaven 
irtK«  the  perfection  of  God's  char- 
_  and  the  harmony  and  happiness 
liie  rational  creation  ;  and  in  proix^r- 
as  poHtical  institutions  unsettle  this 
gpBi>t  convection,  —  in  proportion  as  they 
teftcb  that  truth,  justice,  and  philan- 
tkropy  are  local,  partial  oblrgatiotis, 
cLiiiiung  homage  from  the  weak,  but 
shriaking  before  the  powerful,  —  in  pro- 
poftton  25  they  thus  insult  the  awful 
and  in%iolable  majesty  of  the  eternal 
law,  —  ifi  the  same  proportion  they 
tiodermine  the  very  foundation  of  a 
people's  virtue, 

to  regard  to  the  other  great  interest 

ni  the  community,  its  intelligence,  gov- 

emTTicnt  may  do  much  good  oy  a  direct 

* ;  that  is,  by  institudng  schools 

J priating  revenue  for  the  instruc- 

tioa  of  the  poorer  classes.     Whether  it 

woold  do  wisely  in  assuming  to  itself, 

or  in  taking  from  individuals  the  provi- 

%\on  and  care  of  higher  literary  institu- 

a  question  not  easily  determined. 

ne  will  doubt  that  it  is  a  noble 

^  !■  ;3;>n  to  assist  and  develop  the  intel* 

\ict  in  those  classes  of  the  community 

-"-  hard  condition  exposes  ihem  to 

.    animal  existence.      Still,  the 

of    government    in    regard    to 

.^e  is  necessarily  superficial  and 

._.. The   great   sources   of  intel- 

kctiul  power  and  progress  to  a  people 
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are  its  strong  and  original  thinkers,  be 
.  they  found  where  they  may.  Govern- 
ment cannot,  and  does  not,  extend  the 
bounds  of  knowledge ;  cannot  make  ex- 
I>eriments  in  the  laboratory,  explore  the 
laws  of  animal  or  vegetable  nature,  or 
establish  the  principles  of  criticism, 
morals,  and  religion.  The  energy  which 
is  to  carry  forward  the  intellect  of  3 
people  belongs  chiefly  to  private  indi- 
viduals, who  devote  themselves  to  lonely 
thought,  who  worship  truth,  who  origh 
nate  the  views  demanded  by  their  age, 
who  help  us  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
established  prejudices,  who  improve  old 
modes  of  education  or  invent  better.  It 
is  true  that  great  men  at  the  head  of 
affairs  may,  and  often  do,  contribute 
much  to  the  growth  of  a  nation's  mind. 
But  it  too  often  happens  that  their  station 
obstructs  rather  than  aids  their  useful- 
ness. Their  connection  with  a  party, 
and  the  habit  of  viewing  subjects  m 
reference  to  personal  aggrandizement,  ^ 
too  often  obscure  the  noblest  inteDects,  H 
and  convert  into  patrons  of  narrow  views  ^| 
and  temporary  interests  those  who,  in 
other  conditions,  would  have  been  the 
lights  of  their  age.  and  the  propagators 
01  everlasting  truth.  Frc^m  these  \icws 
of  the  limited  influence  of  government 
on  the  mosi  precious  interests  of  society, 
wc  learn  that  political  power  is  not  the 
noblest  power,  and  that,  in  the  progress 
of  intelligence,  it  will  cease  to  be  coveted 
as  the  chief  and  most  honorable  dis- 
tinction on  earth. 

If  we  pass  now  to  the  consideration 
of  that  interest  over  which  government 
is  expected  chiefly  to  watch,  and  on 
which  it  is  most  competent  to  act  with 
power,  we  shall  not  arrive  at  a  result 
very  different  from  what  we  have  just 
expressed  We  refer  to  property,  or 
wealth.  That  the  influence  of  political 
institutions  on  this  great  concern  is  im- 
portant, inestimable,  we  mean  not  to 
deny.  But,  as  we  have  already  sug- 
gested, it  is  chiefly  negative.  Govern- 
ment enriches  a  people  by  removing 
obstructions  to  their  powers,  by  defend- 
ing them  from  wrong,  and  thus  giving 
ihem  opportunity  to  enrich  themselves. 
Government  is  not  the  spring  of  the 
wealth  of  nations,  but  their  own  sagac- 
ity, industry,  enterprise,  and  force  of 
character.  To  leave  a  people  to  them- 
selves is  generally  the  test  service 
their    rulers    caa  reader*     Tliwt  ^^* 
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when  sovereig^ns  fixed  prices  and  wa^s, 
rcEulateci  inclii.stry  and  expense,  and  im- 
agined that  a  nation  would  starve  and 
perish  it  it  were  not  guided  and  guarded 
like  an  infant.  But  we  have  learned 
that  men  are  their  own  best  guardians, 
that  property  is  safest  under  its  owner's 
care,  and  that,  generally  speaking,  even 
great  enterprises  can  better  be  accom- 
plished hy  the  voluntary  association  of 
individuals  tlian  by  the  state.  Indeed, 
we  are  met  at  every  stage  of  this  dis- 
cussion ])y  the  truth,  that  political  power 
is  a  weak  engine  compared  with  in  til- 
vidual  intelligence,  virtue  and  effort ; 
and  we  are  the  more  anxious  to  enforce 
this  truth,  because^  through  an  extrav- 
agant estimate  of  government,  men  are 
apt  lo  expect  from  it  what  they  must  do 
for  themselves,  and  to  throw  upon  it  the 
blame  which  belongs  to  their  own  feeble- 
ness and  improvidence.  The  great  hope 
of  society  is  individual  character.  Civi- 
lization and  political  institutions  are 
themselves  sources  of  not  a  few  evils, 
which  nothing  but  the  intellectual  and 
moral  energy  of  the  private  citizen  can 
avert  or  relieve,  5uch,  for  example, 
are  the  monstrous  inequalities  of  prop- 
erty t  the  sad  contrasts  of  condition, 
which  disfigure  a  large  city  ;  wliich  laws 
create  and  cannot  remove :  which  can 
only  be  mitigated  and  diminished  by  a 
prmciple  of  moral  restraint  in  the  poorer 
classes,  and  by  a  wise  beneficence  in 
the  rich.  The  great  lesson  for  men  to 
learn  is,  that  their  happiness  is  in  their 
own  hands  ;  that  it  is  to  be  wrought  out 
by  their  own  faithfulness  to  God  and 
conscience  ;  that  no  outward  institutions 
can  supply  the  place  of  inward  principle. 
of  moral  energy,  whilst  this  can  go  far 
to  supply  the  place  of  almost  every  out- 
ward aid. 

Our  remarks  will  show  that  our  esti- 
mate of  political  institutions  is  more 
moderate  than  the  prevalent  one,  and 
that  we  regard  the  power,  for  which 
ambition  has  woven  so  many  plots  and 
shed  so  much  blood,  as  aes lined  to 
occupy  a  more  and  more  narrow  space 
among  the  means  of  usefulness  and  dis- 
tinction. There  is,  however,  one  branch 
of  government  which  we  hold  in  high 
veneration,  which  we  account  an  un- 
speakable blessing,  and  which,  for  the 
world,  we  would  not  say  a  word  to  dis- 
parage ;  and  we  are  the  more  disposed 
ta  9pesik  of  It  because  its  relative  im- 
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depar« 
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portance  seems  to  us  little  underst 
We  refer  to  the  judiciary,  —  a  de 
ment   worth   all    others    in    the 
Whilst  |x>liticians  expend  their  seal  on 
transient  interests,  which  perhapj^  r 
their  chief  importance  from  thcir| 
nection  with  a  party,  it  is  the  pr 
of  the  judge  to  apply  those  soler 
universal  laws  of  rectitude  on  whic 
security,  industr\%  and  prosperity  i 
individual  and  the  state  essentiaJ 
pend.      From   his    tribunal,   as  froro   at 
sacred  oracle,  go  forth  the  responses  id 
justice.     To  us  there  is  nothing  in 
whole  fabric  of  civil  institutions  so 
terestinic  and  imposing  as  this  impartij 
and  authoritative  exposition  uf  ine  pri 
ciples  of  moral  legislation.     The  atJmii 
istration  of  justice  in  this  country,  wber 
the  judge,  without  a  guard    without 
soldier,  without  pomp,  decides  upon  the 
dearest  interests  of  the  citizen,  trustin 
chiefly  to  the  moral  sentiment  of 
community  for  the  execution  of  his 
crees,  is  tnc  most  beautiful  and  encc 
aging  aspect  under  which  ourgovemmei 
can  be  viewed.     We  repeat  it,  there 
nothing  in  public  affairs  so  venerable  i 
the  voice  of  Justice,  speaking  throug 
her  delegated   ministers,  reaching 
subduing  the  high  as  well  as  the  lo 
setting  a  defence  around  the  spier 
mansion  of  wealth  and  the  lowly  hut 
poverty,  repressing  wrong,   viodic 
innocence,  humbling  the  oppress 
publishing  the   rights  of  human 
to  every  human  being.    We  confe 
we  often  turn  with  pain  and  humili 
from  the  hall  of  Congress,  where  i 
the  legislator  forgetting  the  maje 
his  function,  forgetting  nis  relatioQ 
vast  and  growing  community,  and  sacn- 
iicing   to    his    party  or   to  himself  the 
public  weal ;  and  it  comforts  us  to  l^an 
to  the  court  of  justice,  where  the  dis- 
penser  of    the  laws,   shutting  his  ear 
against  all  solicitations  of  friendship  or 
interest,  dissolving  for  a  lime  every  pri* 
vate  tie,  forgetting  public  opinion,  ami 
withstanding  public  feeling,  askft. 
what  is  RIGHT.     To  our  courts,  tf 
sorts  and  refuge  of  weakness  and 
cence.  we  look  with  hope  and  joy. 
boast   with   a  virtuous   pride,    that 
breath  of  corruption  has  as  yet  tainte 
their  pure  air.     To  this  department 
l^overnmcnt  we  cannot  as*  ribc  loo  mu 
importance.     Over  this  we  cannot  wat 
too  jealously.     Every  eacroachnoenl  on 
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bation  him  who  would  establish  an  em- 
pire of  brute  force  over  rational  beings. 
We  have  iabored  to  hold  fortli,  as  Uie 
enemy  of  his  race,  the  man  who,  in  any 
way.  would  fetter  the  human  mind,  and 
subject  other  wills  to  his  own.  In  a 
word,  we  have  desired  to  awaken  others 
ami  ourselves  to  a  just  self -revere  nee. 
to  the  free  use  and  expansion  of  our 
highest  powers,  and  especially  to  that 
moral  force^  that  energy  of  holy,  virtu- 
ous purpose,  without  which  we  are  slaves 
amidst  the  freest  institutions.  Hetter 
gifts  than  these  we  cannot  supplicate 
from  God ;  nor  can  we  consecraie  our 
lives  to  nobler  acquisitions. 


s^^ 


we  should  resent,  and 
ef  wrong  our  country 
s\.\  Vv  ue  woe  to  the  impious 
hand  which  would  shake  this  most  sacred 
and  precious  column  of  the  social  edi- 
fice f 

tn  the  remarks  which  we  have  now 
sabmttted  to  our  readers,  we  have  treated 
of  great  topics,  if  not  worthily,  yet,  we 
St,  with  a  pure  purpose.  We  have 
oicd  to  expose  the  passion  for  domin- 
i<m  the  desire  of  ruling  mankind.  We 
have  labored  to  show  die  superiority  of 
moral  power  and  influence  to  that  sway 
wliich  has  for  ages  been  seized  with 
eager  ajui  bloody  hands.  We  have  la- 
bored to  hold  up  to  unmeasured  repro- 
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I  '*  of  F<^ndon  ;  with  an 
lolr  of  hii  Life,"  By  a 
riy,  Liivlc,  and  Wilkiiis 


We  perform  a  very  gratifying  duty  in 
tfUrodocing  and  recommendinjj  to  our 
readers  the  book  which  stands  at  the 
ke^  of  this  article.  An  attractive  and 
qnkkeniog  work  on  practical  relij^ion 
lie  regard  as  a  valuable  accession  to  our 
literature.  Indeed  any  thinj^  written 
with  power  on  Christian  morals  and 
tbeology  U  most  welcome.  It  is  too 
true,  and  a  sad  truth,  that  religious 
books  are  pre-eminently  dull.  If  we 
wished  to  impoverish  a  man's  intellect, 
we  cottld  devise  few  means  more  effect- 
oal  than  to  confine  him  to  what  is  called 
a  course  of  theological  reading.  The 
^nrf  subject  to  which,  above  all  others, 
the  writer  should  brin|^  his  whole 
strength  of  thought  and  feeling,  which 
allies  itself  to  our  noblest  faculties,  to 
which  reason^  imagination  taste,  and 
genias  should  consecrate  their  noblest 
efforts,  is  of  all  subjects  treated  most 
weakly,  tamely,  and  with  least  attraction. 
Of  course  there  are  splendid  exceptions, 
but  we  speak  of  the  immense  majority  of 
theological  books.  It  is  wonderful  now 
nfii  can  think  and  write  upon  religion 
•o  so  little  effect.  That  a  theme  so 
Titt^  so  sublime  as  Christianity,  embrac- 


ing God  and  man,  earth  and  heaven, 
time  and  eternitv,  connected  intimately 
with  all  human  history*  deriving  lights 
from  all  human  experience,  acfmitting 
application  to  the  whole  of  human  life, 
and  proposing  as  its  great  end  the  ever- 
lasting progress  of  the  soul,  —  that  such 
a  subject  should  be  treated  so  monoto- 
nously  as  to  be  proverbially  dull,  that  its 
professed  explorers  should  be  alile  to 
plant  their  footsteps  so  exacdy  in  the 
track  of  their  predecessors,  that  the 
boundlessness  of  the  fteld  should  so 
seldom  tempt  an  adventurnus  spirit 
from  the  beaten  way,  is  wonderful,  and 
might  seem  a  miracle  to  a  man  unac- 
quainted with  the  vassalage  which  has 
broken  down  the  mind  in  the  department 
of  religion.  It  is  true  that  those  who 
write  on  this  topic  are  accustomed  to 
call  it  sublime  :  but  they  make  its  sub- 
limity cold  and  barren,  like  that  of 
mountain-tops  wrapped  in  everlasting 
snows.  W^c  write  this,  not  in  severity, 
but  in  sorrow  of  heart :  for  we  despaSr 
of  any  great  progress  of  the  human 
character  or  of  societv,  until  the  ener- 
gies of  the  mind  shall  be  bent,  as  they 
seldom  have  been,  on  those  most  impor- 
tant subjects  and  interests  of  the  human 
mind,  morals  and  religion. 

As  a  striking  proof  of  the  poverty  of 
religious  literature,  and  of  the  %^tTvtT^ 
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arrenness  of  the  intellect  when  cm- 
ployed  in  this  field,  we  may  refer  to  the 
small  amount  of  original  and  productive 
thought  in  the  English  Church  since  the 
days  of  Barrow  and  Taylon  Could  our 
voice  be  heard  in  England,  we  would  ask 
impartial  and  gifted  men,  more  familiar 
with  their  country's  history  than  our- 
selves^  to  solve  the  probfem,  how  a 
Protestant  Establishment,  so  munift- 
cently  endowed  with  the  means  of  im- 
provcment*  should  have  done  so  little  in 
so  long  a  period  for  Christianity,  should 
have  produced  so  few  books  to  interest 
the  higher  order  of  minds.  Let  not  these 
remarks  be  misunderstood,  as  if  we  were 
wanting  in  respect  and  gratitude  to  a 
church  which,  with  all  its  defects,  has 
been  the  bulwark  of  Protestantism, 
which  has  been  illustrated  by  the  piety 
and  virtues  of  such  men  as  Bishops  Wil- 
son, Berkeley,  and  Heber,  and  in  which 
have  sprung  up  so  many  institutions  con- 
secrated to  liumanity  and  to  the  diffusion 
of  the  Christian  faith.  We  mean  not  to 
deny  it  the  honor  of  having  fostered 
talent  in  various  forms  and  directions. 
Among  the  English  clergy  we  find  pro- 
found and  elegant  scholars  ;  we  find  the 
names  of  those  giants  in  ancient  learn- 
ing, Oentley  and  Farr,  and  a  crowd  of 
proficients  in  polite  literature,  of  whom 
Hurd  and  Jortin  are  honorable  re  pre - 
aenta fives.  We  speak  only  of  the  de- 
ficiency of  their  contributfons  to  moral 
Jind  religious  science.  With  the  excep- 
,  lion  of  Clarke  and  Butler,  we  could  not 
sily  name  any  of  the  Establishment, 
llnce  the  time  above  specified,  who  have 
decidedly  carried  forward  the  human  in- 
tellect. The  latter  of  these  is  indeed  a 
great  name,  notwithstanding  the  alleged 
obscurities  of  his  style,  and  worthy  to 
l>e  enrolled  among  the  master-spirits  of 
the  human  race.  In  regard  to  commen- 
tators, whose  function,  as  commonly  ex- 
ecuted, holds  a  second  rank  in  theology, 
the  English  Church,  since  the  time  of 
Hammond,  has  produced  none  of  much 
value,  except  Bishop  Pearce.  We  pre- 
sume that  she  will  not  lay  claim  to  the 
heretical  Locke,  who  earned  into  the  in* 
terprctation  of  the  Scriptures  the  same 
force  of  thought  as  into  the  philosophy 
^i  the  mind  :  or  to  Whitby,  whose  stren- 
uous Arminianism,  as  Orthodoxy  would 
reproach ingly  say,  tapered  ofif  into  that 
most  suspicious  form  of  Christianity, 
Umtarianism.     We  have  not  yet  named 


two  of  the  most  illustrious  IntcH* 
chiefs  of  the  church.  Waxburton  and 
Horsley.  Their  great  pi>HLr^  we  mo>t 
readily  own;  but  Warbur 
acknowledged  to  have  w  j 
and  has  left  no  impression  of  hini! 
on  later  times  ;  whilst  Horsley 
he  has  given  us  striking,  if  not  ju< 
sermons,  in  a  style  of  unusual  vi^ 
not  be  said  to  have  communicated 
respect  a  new  impulse  to  thougl 
in  Biblical  criticism,  to  which 
zealously  devoted,  he  Is  one  of  i 
authorities  on  which  a  sound 
would  lean.  To  Bishops  Lowlh 
Sherlock  we  cheerfully  acknowle^'ce 
obligations :  and  we  question  whet! 
the  latter  has  e'ven  yet  received  his 
praise.  W>  have  not  forgotten,  lh< 
we  have  not  named,  Tillotson,  Scck< 
and  Porteus.  They  are  all  worthy 
remembrance,  especially  Seeker,  t 
clear  and  wise  expounder  of  Cbristi; 
ethics  ;  but  they  added  little  or  nothiJ 
to  the  stock  which  they  received. 
may  be  thought  that  we  have  not  bei 
just  to  the  Establishment  ir 
0%'er  Paley.  He  has  our  since 
lion.  On  one  great  topic,  whitn  inuc 
has  been  worthily  treated  by  miny 
of  the  clergy,  —  we  mean  that  of  Chnj 
tian  evidence,  —  he  has  shed  new  hg* 
By  felicity  of  arrangement  and  illust 
tion,  he  has  given  an  air  of  novelty 
old  arguments,  whilst  he  has  strcn^tlH 
ened  Tiis  cause  by  important  cmgrnaf 
proofs.  His  ''  Hora  Paulin;c  **  is  oi 
of  the  few  books  destined  ta  li 
Paley  saw  what  he  did  see  throtsgh 
atmosphere  of  light.  He  seized  oo 
strong  points  of  nis  subject  with  a& 
tuitivc  sagacity,  and  has  given  his  clear*' 
bright  thoughts  in  a  style  which  has 
made  them  tlie  property  of  his  readers 
almost  as  peifectly  as  they  were  his 
own.  In  what,  then,  did  he  fail?  Wc 
have  said  that  he  was  characierii^  by 
the  distinctness  of  his  visioiL  He  was 
not,  we  think,  equally  remarkable  for  its 
extent.  He  was  popular,  rather  than 
philosophical.  He  was  deficient  in  that 
intellectual  thirst  which  is  a  chief  ele- 
ment of  the  philosophical  spirit  He 
had  no  irrepressible  desire  to  sound  the 
depths  of  his  own  nature,  or  to  asceitd 
to  wide  and  all  reconciling  views  oi  the 
works  and  w^ays  of  God.  Nfond  phil* 
osophy  he  carried  backward ;  oor  hsd 
he  higher  claims  in  religions  than  in 
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eihLcal  science^  His  sermons  are  worthy 
dL  ail  prjiiscr  not  indeed  for  their  power 
»Tcr  the  heart,  but  for  their  plain  and 
ttmig  ejEpositions  of  duty,  and  their 
sw^enliig  appeals  to  the  conscience. 

We  leave  this  topic  with  observinj;; 
tH^^^  in  the  noblest  branch  of  history, 
wc  mean  Christian  or  ecclesiastical  his- 
the  English  Church  has  not  fur- 
si  single  distinguished  name. 
We  have  one  moumfut  and  decisive 
]vool  of  this  deficiency.  The  vast 
QftjOfity  ef  English  readers  learn  what 
ibKf  knaw  of  the  progress  and  fortunes 
of  Ikeir  retii^on  from  its  foe  and  in- 
,  —  from  Gibbon,  the  apostle  of 
The  history  of  Christianity, 
inosl  important  and  sublime  theme 
this  province  of  literature,  has  as  yet 
Ukd  no  writer  to  do  it  justice,  none 
to  be  compared  with  the  pjeat  names 
is  civil  history-  The  mightiest  revolu- 
tioii  in  the  records  of  our  race  remains 
to  be  worthily  told.  We  doubt,  indeed, 
vbether  the  true  character,  style,  and 
esleoi  of  the  work  which  is  needed  are 
3?et  comprehended.  That  the  same 
us  impartiality,  the  same  spirit  of 
iphical  research  into  causes  and 
is  to  be  carried  into  religious 
^  into  civil  history,  is  imperfectly  un- 
dtntood.  The  records  of  particular 
•ects  and  churches,  instead  of  exhaust- 
ing this  great  subject,  are  perhaps  sub- 
ordiiiate  parts.  We  want  to  know  the 
rreatt  condict  between  Christianity  and 
Heathenism,  and  the  action  and  reaction 
of  these  systems  on  one  another.  We 
want  to  know  the  influences  of  Chris- 
tfaol^  on  society/  politics,  manners, 
pMlosophy,  and  literature,  and  the  mod- 
fecftlioas  which  it  has  received  in  return 
irpfii  all  these  mighty  agents.  We  know 
not  where  history  can  nnd  a  nobler  field 
lor  Its  graphic  powers  than  in  the  chiv- 
alroils  a^es  of  Christianity  :  nor  can  it 
ind,  in  its  whole  range  over  the  past 
%  subject  so  fitted  as  the  spread  and 
ioiiimes  of  this  religion  to  its  ^reat  end, 
is,  to  throw  light  on  tne  nature 
powers  of  man,  and  to  carry  us 
into  the  human  soul.  When  is 
tliis  greatest  and  most  lamented  chasm 
in  our  literature  to  be  supplied  ? 

We  have  cited  the  English  Church 
IS  «  proof  of  the  unproductiveness  of 
Ike  tnteUect  in  religion,  and  of  the  bar- 
femiess  of  theological  literature.  Had 
we  tiiiie,  we  might  And  corroborations 
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in  other  sects.  In  truth,  a 
influence  has  been  working  mightily  for 
ages  in  the  Christian  world,  ana  we 
ought  not  to  wonder  at  its  results* 
Free  action  has  been  denied  to  the 
mind,  and  freedom  is  an  essential  con- 
dition of  growth  and  power.  A  feUered 
limb  moves  slowly  and  operates  feebly. 
The  spirit  pines  away  in  a  prison  ;  and 
\tX  to  rear  prison -walls  round  the  mind 
has  been  the  chief  toil  of  ages.  The 
mischiefs  of  this  intellectual  bondage 
are  as  yet,  we  conceive,  but  imperfecOy 
known,  and  need  to  be  set  forth  with  a 
new  eloquence.  If,  as  we  believe,  prog* 
ress  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  soul  and 
the  very  aim  of  its  creation,  then  no 
wrong  can  be  inflicted  on  it  so  grievous 
as  to  bind  it  down  everlastintjly  to  a 
fixed,  unvarying  creed,  especially  if  this 
creed  was  framed  in  an  age  of  darkness, 
crime^  and  political  and  religious  strife* 
This  t>Tanny  is  pre-eminently  treason 
against  human  nature.  If  growth  be 
the  supreme  law  and  purpose  of  the 
mind,  then  the  very  truth,  which  was 
suited  to  one  age,  may,  if  made  the 
limit  of  future  ones,  become  a  positive 
evil ;  just  as  the  garment,  in  which 
childhood  sports  with  ease  and  joy, 
would  irritate  and  deform  the  enlarging 
frame.  God,  having  framed  the  soul 
for  expansion,  has  placed  it  in  the  midst 
of  an  unlimited  universe  to  receive  fresh 
impiiises  and  impressions  without  end; 
and  man,  "dressed  in  a  little  brief  au- 
thority," would  sever  it  from  this  sub* 
lime  connection,  and  would  shape  it 
after  his  own  ignorance  or  narrow  views. 
The  effects  are  as  necessary  as  they 
are  mournful.  The  mind,  in  proportion 
as  it  is  cut  off  from  free  communication 
with  nature,  with  revelation,  with  God, 
with  itself,  loses  its  life,  just  as  the  body 
droops  when  debarred  from  the  fresn 
air  and  the  cheering  light  of  heaven. 
Its  vision  is  contracted,  its  energies 
blighted,  its  movement  constrained.  It 
finds  health  only  in  action.  It  is  ]>erfect 
only  in  as  far  as  it  is  selfformea.  Let 
us  not  be  misapprehended.  We  mean 
not  to  deny  that  the  mind  needs  the  aid 
of  human  instruction  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave  ;  but  thts  it  needs  as  a  material 
to  act  upon,  and  not  as  a  lesson  to  be 
mechanically  learned.  The  great  aim 
of  instruction  should  be  to  give  the 
mind  the  consciousness  and  free  use  of 
its  own  powers.     The  less  of  instruction 
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the  better,  if  it  only  propose  to  engender 
a  slavish  dependence  and  an  inert  faith. 
The  soul  often  owes  its  best  acquisitions 
to  itself.  They  come  to  it  from  glimpses 
of  its  own  nature  which  it  cannot  trace 
to  human  teaching,  from  the  whispers 
of  a  divine  voice,  from  stirrings  and 
aspirations  of  its  own  unfolding  and 
unbounded  energies,  from  the  indistinct 
dawning  of  new  truths,  or  from  the  sud- 
den brightening  of  old  truths,  which,  if 
left  to  act  freely,  work  a  mighty  revo- 
lution within.  Against  these  inspira- 
tions, if  so  they  may  be  called,  which 
belong  to  the  individual,  and  which  are 
perpetuallv  bursting  the  limits  of  re- 
ceived icleas,  the  spirit  of  religious 
tyranny  wages  its  chief  and  most  un- 
relenting war.  It  dreads  nothing  so 
much  as  a  mind  in  which  these  diviner 
motions  manifest  themselves  in  power. 
That  it  should  have  so  succeeded  in 
checking  and  stifling  them,  is  one  of  the 
very  mournful  reflections  forced  on  us 
by  numan  history.  We  have  here  one 
great  cause  of  the  sterility  of  theologi- 
cal literature.  Religion,  oy  beins;  im- 
posed as  a  yoke,  has  subdued  the 
faculties  which  it  was  meant  to  quicken ; 
and,  what  is  most  worthy  of  remark, 
like  all  other  yokes,  it  has  often  excited 
a  mad  resistance,  which  has  sought 
compensation  for  past  restraints  in  licen- 
tiousness, and  disgraced  the  holy  name 
of  freedom  by  attaching  it  to  impiety 
and  shameless  excess. 

A  great  subject  has  led  us  far  from 
our  author.  We  return  to  him  with 
pleasure.  We  welcome,  as  we  have 
said,  a  book  from  F^nelon ;  and  we  do 
so  because,  if  not  a  profound,  he  was 
an  original  thinker,  and  because,  though 
a  Catholic,  he  was  essentially  free.  He 
wrote  from  his  own  mind,  and  seldom 
has  a  purer  mind  tabernacled  in  flesh. 
He  professed  to  believe  in  an  infallible 
church ;  but  he  listened  habitually  to 
the  voice  of  God  within  him,  and  speaks 
of  this  in  language  so  strong  as  to  have 
given  the  Quakers  some  plea  for  rank- 
ing him  among  themselves.  So  little 
did  he  confine  himself  to  established 
notions,  that  he  drew  upon  himself  the 
censures  of  his  church,  and,  like  some 
other  Christians  whom  we  could  name, 
has  even  been  charged  with  a  refined 
Deism.  His  works  have  the  great  charm 
of  coming  fresh  from  the  soul.  He  wrote 
from  experience,  and  hence,  though  he 


often  speaks  a  lan^;uage  which  must 
seem  almost  a  foreign  one  to  men  of 
the  world,  yet  he  always  speaks  in  a 
tone  of  reality.  That  he  has  excesses 
we  mean  not  to  deny ;  but  they  are  of 
a  kind  which  we  regard  with  more  than 
indulgence,  almost  with  admiration. 
Common  fanaticism  we  cannot  away 
with  ;  for  it  is  essentially  vulgar,  the 
working  of  animal  passions,  sometimes 
of  sexual  love,  and  oftener  of  earthly 
ambition.  But  when  a  pure  mind  errs, 
by  aspiring  after  a  disinterestedness  and 
purity  not  granted  to  our  present  infant 
state,  we  almost  reverence  its  errors ; 
and,  still  more,  we  recognize  in  them 
an  essential  truth.  They  only  antici- 
pate and  claim  too  si>eedily  tne  good 
for  which  man  was  made.  They  are 
the  misapprehensions  of  the  inspired 
prophet,  who  hopes  to  see  in  his  own 
day  what  he  was  appointed  to  promise 
to  remoter  ages. 

F^nelon  saw  far  into  the  human  heart, 
and  especially  into  the  lurkings  of  self- 
love.  He  looked  with  a  piercing  eye 
through  the  disguises  of  sin.  But  he 
knew  sin,  not,  as  most  men  do,  by  bitter 
experience  of  its  power,  so  much  as  by 
his  knowledge  and  experience  of  virtue. 
Deformity  was  revealed  to  him  by  his 
refined  perceptions  and  intense  love  of 
moral  beauty.  The  light,  which  he 
carried  with  him  into  the  dark  corners 
of  the  human  heart,  and  by  which  he 
laid  open  its  most  hidden  guilt,  was 
that  of  celestial  goodness.  Hence, 
though  the  severest  of  censors,  he  is 
the  most  pitying.  Not  a  tone  of  as- 
perity escapes  him.  He  looks  on  human 
error  with  an  angel's  tenderness,  with 
tears  which  an  angel  might  shed,  and 
thus  reconciles  and  binds  us  to  our  race, 
at  the  very  moment  of  revealing  its 
corruptions. 

That  F^nelon's  views  of  human  nature 
were  dark,  too  dark,  we  learn  from  al- 
most every  page  of  his  writings  ;  and  at 
this  we  cannot  wonder.  He  was  early 
thrown  into  the  very  court  from  whicn 
Rochefoucauld  drew  his  celebrated  Max- 
ims, perhaps  the  spot  above  all  others 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  distinguished 
and  dis^aced  by  selfishness,  hypocrisy, 
and  intrigue.  When  we  think  of  F^ne- 
lon  in  the  palace  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, it  reminds  us  of  a  seraph  sent 
on  a  divine  commission  into  the  abodes 
of  the  lost ;  and  when  we  recollect  that 
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in    that    atmosphere   he   composed  his 
*'  Tclemachus/'  we   doubt  whether  ihe 
records  of   the   world   fiirnJsh   stron^fer 
evidence  of  the  power  of  a  divine  virtue 
to  mm  tenjptalion  into  glory  and  strength, 
and  to  make  even  crowned  and  prosper- 
ous vice  a  means  of  triumph  and  exal- 
tation.      Another    cause    of    F<^neltin's 
unjust  views  of  human  life  may  he  found, 
we  think,  in  his  profession.     All  profes- 
sions tend  to  narrow  and  obscure  the 
intellect,  and  none  more  than  that  of  a 
priest.     We  know  not,  indeed,  a  nobler 
or  more  useful  function  than  that  of  the 
Christian    minister;     but    superstitious 
notions  and  an  imajjined  sanctity  have 
severed  him  more  or  less  from  his  race, 
especiilly  in  a  church  which  dooms  him 
to   celibacy,   and    from    this   unnatural, 
insulated   position    it   is    impossible  for 
him  to  judge   justly  of  his  kind.     We 
think,  too,  that  F(5nelon  was  led  astray 
by  a  very    common    error    of    exalted 
minds.      He  applied   too  rigorous    and 
unvarying  a  standard  to  the  multitude. 
He  leaned  to  the  error  of  expecting  the 
rStrensjlh  of  manhood  in   the  child,   the 
[harvest  in  seed  time.     On  this  subject, 
[above  all  others,  we  feel  that  we  should 
[speak  cautiously.     We  know  that  there 
lis  a  lenity  towards  human  deficiencies 
I  full  of  danger  \  but  there  is,  too,  a  sever- 
[ity  far  more  common,  and  perhaps  more 
Iruinous,      Human  nature,  as  ordinarily 
lexhibtted,  merits  rebuke  ;    but  whoever 
Iconsiders  the  sore  trials,  the  thick  dark- 
foess,  the  impetuous  will,  the  strong  pas- 
\  ylons,  under  which  man  commences  his 
i  moral  probation,  will  temper  rebuke  with 
Ipity  and  hope.     There  is  a  wisdom,  pcr- 
Imps  the  rare.st  and  sublimest  attainment 
r-of  the  intellect,  which  is  at  once  liberal 
l^awd   severe,  indulgent   and   unbending; 
Iwhich    makes    merciful    and    equitable 
|«llowancc  for  the    innocent   infirmities, 
lie   necessary  errors,   the   obstructions 
land  temptations  of  human  beings,  and 
lat  the  same  time  asserts  the  majesty  of 
Ivirtue,  strengthens  the  sense  of  account- 
(ableness,  binds   on    us   self-denial,  and 
otnts    upward,    with    a    never-ceasing 
I  Importunity,  to  moral  perfection,  as  the 
Iffreat   aim   and    only    happiness   of  the 
iFuman  soub     We  will  not  say  that  F^ne- 
llon  was  a  stranger  to  this  broad,  com- 

rehensive  wisdom,  but  we  cannot  name 
as  his  chief  distinction. 
Wc  have  said  that  we  welcome  the 
bcx^k  under    consideration    because    it 


came  from  so  pure  and  gifted  a  mind. 
We  add,  that  we  do  not  welcome  it  the 
less  for  cominjj  from  a  Catholic.  Per- 
haps we  prize  it  the  more ;  for  wc  wish 
that  Protestantism  may  grow  wiser  and 
more  tolerant,  and  we  know  not  a  better 
teacher  of  these  lessons  than  the  char- 
acter of  Fdnelon.  Such  a  man  is 
enough  to  place  within  the  pale  of  our 
charity  the  whole  body  to  which  he 
belonged  His  \nrtue  is  broad  enough 
to  shield  his  whole  church  from  that  un- 
measured, undistinguishing  reprobation 
with  which  Protestant  zeal  has  too  often 
assailed  it.  Whoever  remembers  that 
the  Catholic  communion  numbers  in  its 
ranks  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of 
souls,  probably  more  than  all  other 
Christian  churches  together,  must  shud- 
der at  the  sentence  of  proscription 
which  has  sometimes  been  passed  on 
this  immense  portion  of  human  beings. 
U  is  time  that  greater  iustice  were  done 
to  this  ancient  and  wicle  spread  commu- 
nity. The  Catholic  Church  has  produced 
some  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  that 
ever  lived,  and  this  is  proof  enough  of 
its  possessing  all  the  means  of  salvation. 
Who  that  hears  the  tone  of  contempt  in 
which  it  IS  sometimes  named,  would  sus- 
pect that  Charlemagne,  Alfred,  Raphael, 
Michael  Angelo,  Tasso,  Bossuet,  Pascal, 
Des  Cartes,  were  Catholics  ?  Some  of 
the  greatest  names  in  arts  and  arms,  on 
the  throne  and  in  the  pulpit,  were  worn 
by  Catholics,  To  come  down  to  our 
own  times,  has  not  the  metropolis  of 
New  England  witnessed  a  sublime  exam* 

Ele  of  Christian  virtue  in  a  Catholic 
ishop  ?  Who  among  our  religions 
teachers  would  solicit  a  comparison 
between  him.self  and  the  devoted  Chev- 
erus  ?  This  good  man,  whose  virtues 
and  talents  have  now  raised  him  to  high 
dignities  in  church  and  state,  who  now 
wears  in  his  own  country  the  joint  honors 
of  an  archbishop  and  a  peer  lived  in  the 
midst  of  us,  devoting  his  days  and  nights* 
and  fits  whole  heart,  to  the  service  of  a 
poor  and  uneducated  congregation.  Wc 
saw  him  declining  in  a  great  degree  the 
society  of  the  culti\Tited  and  refined, 
that  he  might  be  the  friend  of  the  igno- 
rant and  friendless  :  leaving  the  circles 
of  polished  life,  which  he  would  ha%*e 
graced,  for  the  meanest  hovels  ;  bearing, 
with  a  father's  sympathy,  the  burdens 
and  sorrows  of  his  large  spiritual  family ; 
charging  himself  alike  with  their  tern- 
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the  better,  if  it  only  propose  to  engender 
a  slavish  dependence  and  an  inert  t'ailh. 
The  soul  often  owes  its  best  acquisitions 
lo  ilseli.  They  came  to  it  from  glimpses 
of  its  own  nature  which  it  cannot  trace 
to  human  leaching,  from  the  whispers 
of  a  divine  voice,  from  stirrings  and 
aspirations  of  its  own  unfolding  and 
unbounded  energies,  from  the  indistinct 
dawning  of  new  truths,  or  from  the  sud- 
den brightening  of  old  truths,  which,  if 
left  to  act  freely,  w^ork  a  mighty-  revo- 
lution within.  Against  these  inspira- 
tions, if  so  they  may  be  called,  which 
belong  to  tlie  individual,  and  which  are 
perpetually  bursting  the  limits  of  re- 
ceived ideas,  the  spirit  of  religious 
t}Tanny  wages  its  chief  and  most  un- 
relenting war.  It  dreads  nothing  so 
much  as  a  mind  in  which  these  diviner 
motions  manifest  themselves  in  power. 
That  it  should  have  so  succeeded  in 
checking  and  stifling  them»  is  one  of  the 
very  mournful  reflections  forced  on  us 
by  human  history.  We  have  here  one 
great  cause  of  the  sterility  of  theologi- 
cal literature.  Religion,  by  being  im- 
posed as  a  yoke,  has  subdued  the 
faculties  which  it  w^as  meant  to  quicken  ; 
and,  what  is  most  worthy  of  remark, 
like  all  other  yokes,  it  has  often  excited 
a  mad  resistance,  which  has  sought 
compensation  for  past  restraints  in  licen- 
tiousness, and  disgraced  the  holy  name 
of  freedom  by  attaching  it  to  impiety 
and  shameless  excess. 

A  great  subject  has  led  us  far  from 
our  author.  We  return  to  him  with 
pleasure.  We  welcome^  as  we  have 
said,  a  book  from  F^nelon ;  and  we  do 
so  because,  if  not  a  profound,  he  was 
an  original  thinker,  and  because,  though 
a  Catholic,  be  was  essentially  free.  He 
wrote  from  his  own  mind,  and  seldom 
has  a  purer  mind  tabernacled  in  flesh. 
He  professed  to  believe  in  an  infallible 
church  ;  but  he  listened  habitually  to 
the  voice  of  God  within  him,  and  speaks 
of  this  in  language  so  strong  as  to  have 
given  the  Quakers  some  plea  for  rank- 
ing him  among  themselves.  So  little 
did  he  confine  himself  to  established 
notions,  that  he  drew  upon  himself  the 
censures  of  his  church,  and,  like  some 
other  Christians  whom  we  could  name, 
has  even  been  charged  with  a  refined 
Deism.  His  works  have  the  great  charm 
of  coming  fresh  from  the  soul.  He  wrote 
from  experience,  aad  hence,  though  he 


often  speaks  a  language  wluch 
seem  almost  a  foreign  one  to  men 
the  world,  yet  he  always  speaks  in 
tone  of  reality.  That  he  has  ex< 
we  mean  not  to  deny ;  but  they  arc 
a  kind  which  we  regard  with  more  tf 
indulgence,  almost  with  admi 
Common  fanaticism  we  cannot 
with  ;  for  it  is  essentially  wX\^ 
working  of  animal  passions,  soni 
of  sexual  love,  and  oftener  of 
ambition.  But  when  a  pure  mini 
by  aspiring  after  a  disinterestedness  aj 
purity  not  granted  to  our  present  i; 
state,  we  almost  reverence  its 
and,  still  more,  we  recognize  in  th< 
an  essential  truth.  They  only  antici- 
pate and  claim  too  speedily  the  good 
for  which  man  was  made.  They 
the  misapprehensions  of  the  iofepii 
prophet,  who  hopes  to  see  in  his  O' 
day  what  he  was  appointed  to  pro3 
to  remoter  ages. 

F^nelon  saw  far  into  the  human  hi 
and  especially  into  the  lorkings  of  sel 
love.  He  looked  with  a  piercing  e; 
through  the  disguises  of  sin.  But 
knew  sin,  not,  as  most  men  do.  by  hi 
experience  of  its  power,  so  mucn  as 
his  knowledge  and  experience  of  virti 
Deformity  was  revealed  to  him  by 
refined  perceptions  and  intense  love 
moral  beauty.  The  light,  whidl 
carried  with  him  into  the  dark  comen 
of  the  human  heart,  and  by  which  lie 
laid  open  its  most  hidden  guilt,  was 
that  of  celestial  goodness.  Hence* 
though  the  severest  of  censors,  he 
the  most  pitying.  Not  a  tone  of 
pe n ty  escapes  him.  He  looks  on  huj 
error  with  an  angel's  tenderness^  wil 
tears  which  an  angel  might  shed. 
thus  reconciles  and  binds  us  to  our  race, 
at  llic  very  moment  of  revealing  its 
corruptions. 

That  F<§nelon's  views  of  human  oatisre 
w^ere  dark,  too  dark,  we  learn  from  al- 
most every  page  of  his  writings ;  and  at 
this  we  cannot  wonder.  He  wai 
thrown  into  the  very  court  from 
Rochefoucauld  drew  his  celebrated  M 
ims,  perhaps  the  spot  above  all 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  distitiglii 
and  disgraced  by  selfishness »  hfl 
and  intrigue.  U'hen  w^e  think  01  F^ne* 
Ion  in  the  palace  of  Louis  the  Fotir^ 
teenth.  it  reminds  us  of  a  seraph  sent 
on  a  divine  commission  into  the  abodei 
of  the  lost ;  and  when  we  recollect  that 
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atrnoephere  he  composed  his 
iachus»  we  doubt  whether  the 
'  vecords  ol  the  world  furnish  strorvi^er 
eridence  of  the  power  of  a  divine  virtue 
^  lotitrQ  teiQutation  into  glory  and  strength, 
to  maKc  even  crowned  and  prosi)er- 
i  rice  a  means  of  triumph  and  exal- 
Afiother  cause  of  Fdnelon's 
mifaesX  riews  of  human  life  may  be  found , 
weiliink,  in  his  profession.  All  profcs- 
skMis  tend  to  narrow  and  obscure  the 
ifl^Dect.  And  none  more  than  that  of  a 
fricst  Wc  know  not,  indeed,  a  nobler 
or  more  useful  function  than  that  of  the 
Clfenstian  minister;  but  suiwrstitious 
DOticas  and  an  ima;^ined  sanctity  have 
tepered  Him  more  or  less  from  his  race, 
etnM-l  »!1v  in  a  church  which  dooms  him 
Lcy,  and  from  this  unnatural, 
'.  position  it  is  impossible  for 
lUin  to  judge  jusdy  of  his  kind.  We 
tkiiik^  too.  that  F<*nelon  was  led  astray 
!>f  a  vrry  common  error  of  exalted 
aiads.  He  applied  too  rigorous  and 
tmrmiying  a  standard  to  the  multitude. 
He  leaned  to  tht  error  of  expecting  the 
itieft^h  of  manhood  in  the  child,  the 
!ttrrest  in  seed-time.  On  this  subject, 
above  all  others,  we  feel  that  we  should 
iptak  cautiously.  Wc  know  that  there 
ii  a  lenity  towards  human  deficiencies 
fill  of  danger;  but  there  is,  too^  a  sever- 
vtffAT  more  common,  and  perhaps  more 
n^oous.  Human  nature,  as  ordinarily 
eihil>rted.  merits  rebuke ;  but  whoever 
con>  sore  trials,  the  thick  dark- 

_^tuous  will,  the  strong  pas- 


under  which  man  commences  his 
flioral  probation,  will  temi>er  rebuke  with 
pify  and  hope.  There  is  a  wisdom,  per- 
b.ip's;  the  rarest  and  sublimest  attainment 
of  the  intcDect,  which  is  at  once  liberal 
aod  severe^  indulgent  and  unbending; 
wiiich  makes  merciful  and  equitable 
aUcnraiice  for  the  innocent  infirmities, 
the  necessary  errors,  the  obstructions 
and  temptations  of  human  bein^,  and 
ar  the  same  time  asserts  the  majesty  of 
▼irtuc,  stren^hens  the  sense  of  account- 
ahleoesSf  binds  on  us  self-denial,  and 
poinls  upward,  with  a  never-ceasing 
tmpcstunity*  to  moral  perfection,  as  the 
ereat  aim  and  only  happiness  of  the 
bnittaii  soqI.  We  will  not  say  that  Fdne- 
kw  was  a  stranger  to  this  broad,  com- 
bensive  wisdom,  but  we  cannot  name 
\  as  his  chief  distinction. 
Wc  have  said  that  we  welcome  the 

onder    consideration    because   It 


came  from  so  pure  and  gifted  a  mind. 
\V>  add,  that  we  do  not  welcome  il  the 
less  for  coming  from  a  Catholic,  Per* 
haps  we  prize  it  the  more ;  for  we  wish 
that  Protestantism  may  grow  wiser  and 
more  tolerant,  and  we  know  not  a  better 
teacher  of  these  lessons  than  the  char- 
acter of  F^nelon.  Such  a  man  is 
enough  to  place  within  the  pale  of  our 
charity  the  whole  body  to  which  he 
belonged  His  virtue  is  broad  enough 
to  shield  his  whole  church  from  that  un- 
measured, undistinguishing  reprobation 
with  which  Protestant  zeal  has  too  often 
assailed  it.  Whoever  remembers  that 
the  Catholic  communion  numbers  in  its 
ranks  mare  than  one  hundred  millions  of 
souls,  probably  more  than  all  other 
Christian  churches  together,  must  shud- 
der at  the  sentence  of  proscription 
which  has  sometimes  been  passed  on 
this  immense  portion  of  human  beings. 
It  is  time  that  greater  justice  were  done 
to  this  ancient  and  wide -spread  commu- 
nity.  The  Catholic  Church  has  produced 
some  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  that 
ever  lived,  and  this  is  proof  enough  of 
its  possessing  all  the  means  of  salvation. 
Who  that  hears  the  tone  of  contempt  in 
which  it  is  sometimes  named,  would  sus- 
pect  that  Charlemagne.  Alfred,  Raphael^ 
Michael  Angelo,  Tasso,  Bossuet,  Pascal, 
Des  Cartes,  were  Catholics  ?  Some  of 
the  greatest  names  in  arts  and  arms,  on 
the  throne  and  in  the  pulpit,  were  worn 
by  Catholics.  To  come  down  to  our 
own  times,  has  not  the  metropolis  of 
New  England  witnessed  a  sublime  exam- 
pie  of  Christian  virtue  in  a  Catholic 
bishop  ?  Who  among  our  religious 
teachers  woidd  solicit  a  comparison 
between  himself  and  the  devoted  Chev- 
erus  ?  This  good  man,  wliose  virtues 
and  talents  have  now  raised  him  to  high 
dignities  in  church  and  stale,  who  now 
wears  in  his  own  country  the  joint  honors 
of  an  archbishop  and  a  peer  lived  in  the 
midst  of  us,  devoting  his  days  and  nights, 
and  his  whole  heart,  to  the  service  of  a 
poor  and  uneducated  congregation.  We 
saw  him  declining  in  a  great  degree  the 
society  of  the  cultivated  and  refined, 
that  he  might  be  the  friend  of  the  tgno* 
rant  and  friendless  :  leaving  the  circles 
of  polished  life,  which  he  would  have 
graced,  for  the  meanest  hovels  ;  bearing, 
with  a  father's  sympathy,  the  burdens 
and  sorrows  of  his  large  spiritual  family  \ 
charging  himself  alike  with  their  tern- 
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pora]  and  spiritual  concerns  ;  and  never 
discovenne,  by  the  faintest  indication^ 
that  he  fdt  his  fine  mind  degraded  by 
his  seemingly  humble  office.  This  good 
man,  bent  on  his  errands  of  mercy,  was 
seen  in  our  streets  under  the  most  burn- 
ing suTi  of  summer,  and  the  fiercest 
storms  of  winter,  as  if  armed  against  the 
elements  by  the  power  of  charity.  He 
has  left  us,  but  not  to  be  forgotten.  He 
enjoys  among  us  what  to  such  a  man 
must  l>e  dearer  than  fame.  His  name  is 
cherished  where  the  great  of  this  world 
are  unknown.  It  is  pronounced  with 
blessings,  with  grateful  tears,  with  sighs 
for  his  return,  in  many  an  abode  of  sor* 
row  and  want ;  and  how  can  we  shut  our 
hearts  against  this  proof  of  the  power  of 
the  Catholic  religion  to  form  good  and 
great  men  ? 

These  remarks,  we  tnist,  will  not  be 
perverted.  None  will  suspect  us  of 
Catholic  partialities.  Of  all  Protestants, 
we  have  fewest  sympathies  with  the 
Romish  Church,  We  go  farther  thao 
our  brethren  in  rejecting  her  mysteries, 
those  monuments  of  human  weakness  : 
and  as  to  her  claims  to  infallibility,  we 
repel  them  with  an  indignation  not  to  be 
undt^rstood  by  sects  which,  calling  them- 
selves Protestant,  renounce  in  words, 
but  ass;ert  in  practice,  a  Popish  immu- 
nity from  error,  a  Popish  control  over 
the  faith  of  their  brethren.  To  us,  the 
spiritual  tyranny  of  Popery  is  as  detest- 
able as  orientaf  despotism.  When  we 
look  back  on  the  history  of  Papal  Rome, 
we  see  her,  in  the  days  of  her  power, 
stained  with  the  blood  of  martyrs,  gorged 
with  rapine,  drunk  with  luxury  and 
crime.  But  what  then  ?  Is  it  righteous 
to  involve  a  whole  church  in  guilt  which, 
after  all,  belongs  to  a  powerful  few  ?  Is 
it  righteous  to  forget  that  Protestantism, 
too,  has  blood  on  her  robes  ?  Is  it 
righteous  to  forget  that  time,  the  great- 
est of  reform ers,  has  exerted  his  silent, 
purifying  power  on  the  Catholic  as  well 
as  on  ourselves  ?  Shall  we  refuse  to 
sec,  and  to  own  with  joy.  that  Chris- 
tianity, even  under  Papal  corruptions, 
puts  forth  a  divine  power  t^  that  men 
cannot  wholly  spoil  it  of  its  ccle.Mial 
efficacy  ?  that,  even  under  its  most  dis- 
astrous eclipse,  it  still  sheds  beams  to 
guide  the  soul  to  heaven  ?  that  there 
exists  in  human  nature,  when  loyal  to 
conscience,  a  power  to  neutralize  error, 
and  10  select  and  incorporate  witli  itself 


what  is  pure  and  ennobling  in  the 

incongruous  svstem  ?  Shall  we  %\ 
our  eyes  on  tne  fact  that  among 
clergy  of  the  Romish  Church  have  ri: 
up  illustrious  imitators  of  that  roa[^ 
mous  Apostle  before  whom  Felix  trei 
bled  ;  men  who,  in  the  presence  of  nobi 
and  kings,  have  bowed  to  God  aJoi 
have  challenged  for  his  law  uncom^ 
mising  homage,  and  rebuked,  in  viriUi 
own  undaunted  tone,  triumphant  guil 
Shall  we  shut  our  eyes  on  the  f; 
from  tl^e  bosom  of  this  corrupt 
have  gone  forth  missionaries  to  tl 
and  the  west,  whose  toils  and  mart 
will  not  be  dimmed  by  company 
what  is  most  splendid  in  Protestai 
sacrifice  ?  We  repeat  it.  not  bo; 
but  from  deep  conviction,  that  we 
exceeded  by  no  sect  in  eameftncss 
desire  for  the  subversion  of  the  usi 
power  of  the  Catholic  Church,  of  its 
doctrines,  and  of  its  childish  cercmoni^ 
so  often  substituted  for  inward 
We  believe  that  these  have  wrougl 
still  work,  great  evil.  Still  we 
delight  to  see^  among  those  who 
to  tni*m,  the  best  attributes  of  ni 
Christians.  Still  we  are  accusto: 
refresh  our  piety  by  books  which  C 
lies  have  written.  Still  we  find  one 
our  highest  gratifications  in  tho&e  works 
of  art  in  which  Catholic  geniu*  ha*  em- 
bodied its  sublime  and  touching  conccf>- 
tions  of  the  form  and  countenance  of 
Jesus,  has  made  us  awed  witnesses  of  hts 
miracles  and  cross,  companions  of  hts 
apostles,  and  admirers,  with  a  tender 
reverence,  of  the  meek,  celestial  beauty 
of  his  sainted  mother  With  these  im* 
pressions,  and  this  experience,  we  cannot 
but  lift  up  our  voices  against  Proie^i 
as  well  as  Papal  intolerance.  We  woi 
purify  Protestantism  from  the 
stain  and  crime  of  Rome,  —  her  ci 
bigotry,  her  nefarious  spirit  of  ^^-^ 

It  would  give  us  pleasure 
on  the  character  of  F^nelon,  h- - 
proposed  to  ourselves  another  and  »i 
more  important  object  in  this  rcvic 
But.  in  truth,  this  gialeful  duty  has  bei 
so  faithfully  performed  in  the  Mci 
added  to  the  Selections,  that  our  rci 
will  have  no  cause  to  complain  of 
declining  it  This  sketch  of  F<4ielan 
overflows  with  fervent  yet  disaimi&Atii^ 
admiration,  and  gives  utterance  to  affec- 
tionate reverence  with  a  calmness  wbicfi 
wins  our  confidence.     It  is  hoc  easy  to 


•re, 


tf  extracU  where  the  whole  h  so 
esti^g.  But  as  some  of  our  readers 
know  F^nelon  only  by  iiamc,  and  as 
««  «Mi  ^1  to  know  and  love  him,  we 
lictt  a  few  passages :  — 

••FcncJ-n.  hv  mfictn^  with  all  ranks  and 

(tv^  .;  with  the  unfortu- 

BMr  .    by  assisting   tbc 

Aiiu    ity    mat    uiuan  of  mildness,  of 

;,  Mid  of   benevolence,  which  adapts 

to  every  character,  and  to  every  aitu- 

.  aiCqttired  the  knowledge  of  the  rooral 

p^ystcil    ills  which  afRict  human  nat- 

•V  this  habitual  and  immediate 

)    with  all  classes  of   society 

1^1  be  fitiiAiucd  the  melancholy  conviction 

of  ike  miseries  which  distrei^s  the  greater 

pAR  ol  Bankind  ;  and  to  the  profound  im- 

■nOAioa  of   this  truth,  through  his  whole 

tfe,  we  must  ascribe  that  tender  commiser- 

oioo  for  the  unfortunate  which  he  mani- 

iat»  ia  all   his  writing?,  and  which  he  dis- 

plim)    still    more    powerfully  in   all    his 

••In  the  course  of  his  walks,  he  would 

^iteo  join  the  peasants,  sit  down  with  them 

••  tbe  rra«<(.  talk  with  them,  and  console 

(lem       ""         sited  them  in  their  cottages, 

flcatc  at  table  with  them,  and  par- 

took^'i   vMv.i  .iumble  meats.     Byi^uchkind- 

«i»  »id  fafi\iliarity,  he  won  their  all cctions, 

tmd  Eained  access  to  their  minds.     As  they 

Wvedhim  as  a  father  and  friend,  they  dc- 

fitted  lo  listen  to  his  instructions,  aiid  to 

Mbvift   to   his   i^idance.     Long  after    his 

4catk  the  old  people  who  had  the  happi- 

■OS  of   »eeing    him   on    these    occasions, 

9pQtkm  of  him  with  the  most  tender  rcver- 

fUcc.      •  There,'   they   would   say,    *i»   the 

>- ,  r    rn    ,-» h  r  h  our  good  archbishop  used 

sir    1.1  fi.    litidstofus;  we  shall  see  him 

I  I-       .4,1  then  their  tears  would  flow* 

J  I,     ■•>e  of  Cambrai  was  often  the 

r     nui  experienced   the  cruel 

^  and  conquering  armies. 

<ry  respect  was  paid  to 

'■j\  the  iavadcrs  of  France,     The 

the  Germans,  and    the  Dutch    ri* 

inhabitants  of   Cambrai  in  their 

n   for  the  archbishop.      Ail   dis- 

>(    religion  and   sect,  all  feelings 

I   jealousy  that   divided    the 

d  to  disappear  in  the  pres- 

lon.     Military   escorts   were 

tr  his   personal  security,  but 

r   lined,  and  traversed  the  coun- 

^tated  by  war  to  visit    his  flock, 

n  the  protection  of  God.     In  these 

s    way  wa*  marked    by  alms  and 

'ns-     While  he  was  among  them, 

e  seemed   to  enjoy  peace  in  tbc 

jrar, 

li-    urought   together   into  his  palace 

tbc   wretched  inhabitanu  of  the  country. 
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whom  the  war  had  driven  from  their  homes, 
and  took  care  of  them,  and  fed  them  at  his 
own  table*  Seeing  one  day  that  one  of 
these  peasants  ate  nothing,  he  asked  him 
the  reason  of  his  abstinence,  '  Ala*  !  my 
lord,'  said  the  poor  man,  *in  making  my 
escape  from  my  cottage,  I  bad  not  time  to 
bring  off  my  cow,  which  was  the  support 
of  my  familv.  The  enemy  will  drive  her 
away,  and  f  shall  never  dnd  another  so 
good.'  Fenclon,  availing  himself  of  his 
privilege  of  safe  conduct,  immediately  set 
out,  accompanied  by  a  single  servant,  and 
drove  the  cow  back  himseif  to  the  peas- 
ant. 

***This,'  said  Cardinal  Maury,  *is  per- 
haps the  finest  act  of  F<fnelon's  life,*  He 
adda,  'Alas!  for  the  man  who  reads  it 
without  being  affected,*  Another  anec- 
dote, showing  his  tenderness  to  the  poor, 
is  thus  related  of  him*  A  literary  man* 
whose  library  was  destroyed  by  fire,  has 
been  deservedly  admirea  for  saying,  *  I 
should  have  profited  but  little  by  my  books, 
if  they  had  not  taught  me  bow  to  bear  the 
loss  of  them.*  The  remark  of  Finelon, 
who  lost  his  in  a  i^imilar  way,  is  still  more 
simple  and  touching.  *"  I  would  much  rather 
they  w^erc  burned  than  the  cottage  of  a  poor 
peasant.* 

**  The  virtues  of  Ftfnelon  give  his  history 
the  air  of  romance  ;  but  his  name  will  never 
die.  Tran,spurts  of  joy  were  heard  at  Cam- 
brai when  his  ashes  were  discovered,  which 
it  was  thought  had  been  scattered  by  the 
ten\pest  of  the  Revolution ;  and  to  this 
moment  the  Flemings  call  him  *Thc  Good 
Archbishop."*—//,  274,  275, 

The  Memoir  closes  in  this  touching 

strain :  — 

**  When  we  speak  of  the  death  of  F^neion* 
wc  realize  the  truth  of  what  we  all  acknowU 
edge,  though  few  feel,  that  the  good  man 
never  dies  ;  that,  to  use  the  words  of  one 
of  our  eloc|uent  divines,  *  death  was  but  a 
circumstance  in  his  being.'  We  may  say» 
as  we  read  his  writings,  that  we  are  con- 
scious of  his  immortality ;  he  is  with  us ; 
his  spirit  is  around  us ;  it  enters  into  ancl 
lakes  possession  of  our  souls.  He  is  at 
this  time,  as  he  was  when  living  in  his 
diocese,  the  familiar  friend  of  the  poor  and 
the  sorrowful,  the  bold  reprover  of  vice, 
and  the  gentle  guide  of  the  wanderer ;  he 
still  says  to  all,  in  the  words  of  his  divine 
Master,'  *  Come  to  me,  all  ye  that  are  heavy 
laden, and  I  will  give  yuu  rest.' 

*'  In  the  houses  of  the  unlearned,  where 
the  names  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and 
Bcjssuet  have  never  entered,  except  as  con- 
nected with  F^nelon*s,  where  not  a  word  of 
his  native  tongue  would  be  understood,  his 
spirit  has  entered  as  a  minister  of  love  and 
wisdom,  and  a  weU-wori^  lr'aTis\aX\oT\  Cil  \Cvi 
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•Reflections/  with  a  short  memoir  of  his 
Jifc,  is  laid  upon  the  precious  word  of  God. 
^*hat  has  thusi  immortalized  Fcnclon  ?  For 
vhat  is  he  thus  cherished  in  our  hearts  ? 
it  his  learning  ?  his  celebrity  ?  his  elo- 
quence ?  No.  It  is  the  spirit  uf  Christian 
love,  the  spirit  of  the  isavioiir  of  mankind, 
that  is  poured  forth  from  all  his  writings  ; 
ot  that  love  that  conquers  self,  that  binds 
us  to  our  neighbor,  that  raises  us  to  God. 
This  is  Fenclon's  power,  it  is  this  that 
touches  our  souK  Wc  feel  thai  he  has 
entered  into  the  full  meaning  of  that  sub- 
lime passage  in  St,  John,  and  made  it  the 
motto  of  his  life  ;  *  Beloved,  let  us  love  one 
another  ;  for  love  is  of  iiod  ;  and  every  one 
that  loveth,  is  born  of  God^  and  knoweth 
God.  He  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not 
God  ;  for  God  is  love," — //.  282,  283. 

The  translator  has  received  and  will 
receive  the  thanks  of  many  readers  for 
Itjtvini*  them  an  opportunity  of  holding 
communion  with  the  mind  of  Fffnclon. 
Her  selections  are  judicious,  and  she 
has  caught  much  of  that  simplicity 
which  is  the  charm  of  F^nelon's  style. 
A  want  of  coherence  in  the  thoughts 
may  sometimes  be  observed ;  and  this, 
wc  suppose,  is  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to 
>^the  author,  whose  writings  seem  to  be 
lliatural  breathings  of  the  soul,  rather 
than  elaborate  works  of  art ;  but  still 
more  to  the  translator,  whose  delicate 
task  of  selecting  only  what  would  suit 
and  edify  the  Protestant  mind,  must 
have  compelled  her  to  make  omissions 
and  sudden  transitions,  not  very  favor- 
able to  order  and  connection. 

We  now  come  to  our  principal  object. 
We  propose  to  examine   the  most  dis- 
tingiiishing   views,  or  system  of  Fdne- 
lon.    Wc  say,  his  **  system  ; "  for,  though 
be  seems  to  write  from  immediate  im* 
pulse,    his   works    possess    that    unitv 
which  belongs  to  the  productions  of  all 
superior  minds.     However  he  may  ap- 
pear to  give  his  thoughts  without  elabo- 
ation  or  method,  yet  one  spirit  pervades 
hem.     Wc  hear  everywhere    tne  same 
nild  and  penetrating  voice,  and  feel  our- 
elves  always  in  the  presence  of  the  same 
Strongly  marked  mind.  What,  then,  w*ere 
T^nclon's    most    characteristic    views  1 
lit  may  be  well  to  observe  that  our  prin- 
tipal  aim  in  this  inquiry  is  to  secure  our 
eaders   against  what  we  deem   excep- 
tionable in  his  system.     Wc  believe,  as 
»e  have  said,  that  he  is   not  free  from 
'excess.     He   is  sometimes   unguarded, 
MomQiim^^   extravagant.     He  needs   to 


be  read  with   caution,   as  do  dl 
write   from    their   own   deeply    extit4 
minds.     He  needs  to  be  recci%*cd 
deductions    and   explanatious :    and 
furnish  these  is  our  present  aim, 
fear  that  the  very  excellences  of  F^ 
Ion  may  shield  his  errors.     AdmiriH^ 
prepares  the  mind  for  belief;  and  t| 
moral  and   religious  sensibility^  of    tli 
reader  may  lay  him  open  to  ir 
which,  whilst  they  leave  his  ,  i^ 

stained,  may  engender  causeless  bulic 
tudes,  and  repress  a  just  and  cheer' 
interest  in   the  ordinary  pleasures 
latin rs  of   life. 

What,  then,  are  Fdnelon*5  charade 
istic  views  ?     We  begin  with  his  >ncw5 
of  Cod,  which  very  much  determine ; 
color  a  religious  system  ;  and  these  ; 
simple   and    affecting.      He    seems 
regard  God  but  in  one  light,  to   this 
of  him  but  in  one  character     God 
ways  comes  to  him  as  the  Father,  as  1 
pitying  and  purifying  friend  of  the  j 
This  spiritual  relation  of  the  Supi 
Being  is,  in  the  book  before  us.  his 
comprehending,  all-absorbing  attributi 
Our  author  constantly   sets   t:>cfure 
God  as  dwelling  in  the  human  min 
and  dwelling  there  to  reprove  its  guil 
to  speak  to  it  with  a  still  voice,  to  kincf 
a  celestial  ray  in  its  darkness,  to  dii 
upon  it  his  grace,  to  call  forth  its  Ici 
towards   himself,  and   to  bow   it,  by 
gentle,  rational  sway,  to  chosen,  chct 
ful,  entire   subjection  to  his  pure  and 
righteous  will.      F^nelon  had  fuUy  r^^ 
ceived  the  Christian  doctrine  of   GoO^f 
He  believed  in  him  as  the    Unlvtrs^H 
Father,  as  loving  every  soul,  lovine  ihc 
guiltiest   soul,  and   striving  with  it   (q 
reclaim  it  to  himself.     This  interest  xA 
the  Creator  in  the  lost  and  darkened 
mind  is  the  thought  which  pr*. 
in  the  vkritings  of  this  exec 
God's    care  of   the  outward    uorM, 
men's  outward  interests,  of  the  concc 
of  nations,  seems  scarcely  to  enter 
mind.    It  is  of  God,  present  to  the  \ 
as  a  reprover,  enlighiener,  pt- *-  - 
guide    to  perfection,   that   h* 
speak,  and  he  speaks  with  c*     ,,.. 
conviction    and    tenderness    to    v»ht< 
one  would  think  every  reader  roust 
spond. 

We  have  seen  the  predominant  x\A 
of  the  Supreme  Being  in  the  wrilin 
which  we  arc  examining.  He  Is^ 
spiritual  Father,  seeking  tnc  perfect 
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ni  every  soul  which  he  has  made. 
Another  great  question,  carrying  us 
1101  moredceply  into  Fdnelon  s  mind, 
now  presents  itself.  In  what  did  he 
suppose  this  perfection  of  the  human 
warn   to    consist  ?      His   \iews    on   this 

wbj-  ' '►€  expressed  in  two  words, 

—  ^1  KJon     and    love    to    God. 

Thtk-.^^..    .  ,c^e  human  perfection  is  to 
be  sought.     In  these,  and  especially  in 
the  last,  it  consists.    According  to  F^ne- 
n    we  are  placed  between  two  mighty 
r actions,  self  and  God;  and  the  only 
ti  >»rtant    question    for    every   human 
rcng    is,    to    which    of    these    hostile 
powers  he  will  determine  or  surrender 
his   mind?      His    phraseology  on    this 
subject  is  various,  and  indeed  his  writ- 
m^s  are  in  a  great  measure,  expansions 
of  tl  T-  view.     He  lays  open  the 

per,  llisions  between  the  prin- 

cipfe  tn  st^mshness  and  the  principle  of 
roigious  love,  and  calls  us  with  his 
wbole  strength  of  persuasion  to  sacri- 
6ce  the  firsU  to  cherish  and  enthrone 
tbe  last.  This  is  his  great  aim.  This 
he  urzes  in  a  diversity  of  forms,  some 
oi  which  may  be  repeated,  as  helps  to 
a  better  apprehension  of  his  doctrine. 
TKtis  he  calls  us  *'  to  die  to  ourselves 
and  to  live  to  God  ;  '*  "  to  renounce  our 
own  wills  and  to  choose  the  will  of  God 
tt  our  only  rule  ;  "  "  to  renounce  our 
QfWfi  elory  and  to  seek  the  glory  of 
God  ; "  "  to  di-strust  ourselves  and  to 
put  our  whole  trust  in  God  ; "  **  to  forget 
L ourselves  and  to  give  our  thoughts  to 
I  God;"  "  to  renounce  ease  and  to  labor 
I  lor  God ;  **  *'to  sacrifice  pleasure  and  to 
■  fer  God  ;  '*  **  to  silence  our  own 
[fosstons  and  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
^*  *^lo  crucify  self-love  and  to  sub- 
for  it  the  love  of  God  ;  **  **  to  sur- 
er our  plans  and  to  leave  al!  things 
5od-*'  These  passages  give  us  F<^ne- 
lon's  theory  of  perfection.  Self,  as  he 
tdches,  is  the  great  barrier  between  the 
lOttl  and  its  Maker,  and  self  is  to  vanish 
more  and  more  from  our  thoughts,  de- 
sires, hopes,  trust,  and  complacency, 
and  God  to  become  all  in  all.  Our  own 
JAterests,  pleasures,  plans,  advancement, 
alt  arc  to  be  swallowed  up  in  an  entire  and 
ttnreserved  devotion  to  the  will  of  God, 
Such  is  the  doctrine  of  F^nelon,  and 
lit  i»  essentially  just.  Self -crucifixion  or 
ftelf-sacri6ce,  and  love  to  God,  including 
to  his  creatures,  are  the  chief  ele- 
of  moral  perfection.     The  pure 
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and  noble  mind  of  F^nelon  recognized 
as  by  instinct,  and  separated  from  all 
infenor  adjuncts,  these  essential  con- 
stituents or  attributes  of  Christian 
virtue  ;  and  there  are  passages  in  which 
he  sets  before  us  their  deep  and  silent 
workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beauti- 
ful manifestations  in  the  life,  with  a 
delicacy,  power,  and  truth  which  can 
hardly  be  surpassed. 

Still  we  think  that  F<5nclon*s  exposi- 
tion  of  his  views  Is  open  to  objection.  ^| 
We  think  that  his  phraseology,  notwith-  ^^ 
standing  its  apparent  simplicity,  is  often 
obscure  ;  that  he  has  not  set  the  due 
bounds  to  his  doctrines  *,  and  especially 
that  refined  minds,  thirsting  for  perfec- 
tion, may  be  led  astray  by  his  peculiar 
mode  of  exhibiting  it.  Our  objections 
we  will  now  state  more  fully.  h 

We    have    said    that    sclfcrucifixion     H 
and  love  to  God  are,  in  F«*nc Ion's  sys-      ^^ 
tern,  the  two  chief  constituents  or  ele- 
ments  of    ^-irtue   and   perfection.      To 
these  we  will   give  separate  attention* 
although,  in  truth,  they  often  coalesce,      ^ 
and   always   imply  one   another.      We     ^| 
begin  with  self -crucifixion,  or  what  is      " 
often  called   self-sacrifice,  and  on  this 
we  chiefly  differ  from  the  expositions  of 
our  author.     Perhaps  the  w^ord  self  oc- 
curs more  frequently  than  any  other  in 
F^nelon's  writings,  and  he  is  particularly 
inclined  to  place  it  in  contrast  with  and 
in  opposition  to  God.     According  to  his     ^| 
common  teaching,  God  and  self  are  hos-      ^| 
tile  influences,  having  nothing  in  com- 
mon, ^  the  one,  the  concentration  of  all 
evil,  the  other  of  all  good.  Self  is  the  prin-      ^H 
ciple  and  the  scat  of  all  guilt  and  misery.     H 
He  is  never  weary  of  pouring  reproach     ^ 
on  self,  and,  generally  speaking,  sets  no 
limits  to  the  duty  of  putting  it  to  a  pain- 
ful death,     Now%  language  like  this  has 
led  men  to  very  injurious  modes  of  re-      ^A 
garding  themselves  and  their  own  nature,      ^| 
and   made  them  forgetful  of  what  they     W 
owe  to  themselves.      It  has  thrown  a 
cloud   over  man's  condition  and   pros- 
pects.     It  has  led  to  self -contempt,  a     S 
vice  as  pernicious  as  pride.      A  man.      B 
when  told  perpetually  to  crucify  himself 
is  at)t  to  include  under  this  word  his 
whole  nature,  and  we  fear  that,  under 
this  teaching,  our  nature  is  repressed, 
its  growth  stinted,  its  free  movements 
chained,  and  of  course  its  beauty,  grace, 
and  power  impaired.     We  mean  not  to 
charge  on  F^nelon  l\\e  ercor  qI  >w\C\Ool 
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we  have  spoken,  or  to  hold  him  respon- 
sible for  its  effects.  But  we  do  think 
that  it  finds  shelter  uader  his  phnase- 
olocy,  and  we  deem  it  so  great,  so  per- 
nicious, as  to  need  a  faithful  exposition. 
Men  err  in  nothing  more  than  in  dispar- 
aging and  wronging  their  own  nature. 
None  are  just  to  themselves.  The  truth 
on  this  great  subject  is  indeed  so  ob- 
scured, that  it  may  startle  as  a  paradox. 
A  human  being,  justly  viewed,  instead  of 
being  bound  to  general  self-crucifixion, 
cannot  reverence  and  cherish  himself 
too  much.  This  position,  we  know,  is 
strong.  But  strong  language  is  needed 
to  encounter  strong  delusion.  We  would 
teach  that  great  hmitations  must  be  set 
the  duty  of  renouncing  or  denying 

irsclveSy  and  that  no  self-crucifixion  is 
virtuous  but  that  which  concurs  with,  and 
promotes,  self-respect.  We  will  unfold 
our  meaning,  beginning  with  positions 
which  we  presume  will  be  controverted 
by  none. 

If  we  first  regard  man's  highest  nat* 
ure,  we  shall  see  at  once  that  to  crucify 
or  renounce  this,  so  far  from  being  a 
dut^»  would  be  a  crime.  The  mind, 
which  is  our  chief  distinction,  can  never 
be  spoken  or  thought  of  too  reverently. 
It  is  God's  highest  work,  his  mirror  and 
representative*  Us  superiority  to  the 
outward  universe  is  mournfullv  over- 
looked, and  is  yet  most  true.  This  pre- 
eminence we  ascribe  to  the  mind,  not 
merely  because  it  can  comprehend  the 
universe  which  cannot  comprehend  it- 
self, but  for  still  higher  reasons.  We 
beheve  that  the  human  mind  is  akin  to 
that  intellectual  energy  which  gave  birth 
to  nature,  and  consequendy  that  it  con- 
tains within  itself  the  seminal  and  pro- 
lific principles  from  which  nature  sprung. 
We  believe,  too,  that  the  hi|[^]iest  puqjose 
of  the  universe  is  to  furnish  materials, 
scope,  and  excitements  to  the  mind»  in 
the  work  of  assimilating  itself  to  the 
Infinite  Spirit;  that  is,  to  minister  to  a 
progress  within  us  which  nothing  WMth- 
Dtit  us  can  rival  So  transcendent  is  the 
mind.  No  praise  can  equal  God's  good- 
ness in  creating  us  after  his  own  spiritual 
likeness.  No  miagi nation  can  conceive 
of  the  greatness  of  the  gift  of  a  rational 
and  moral  existence.  Far  from  cruci- 
fying this,  to  unfold  it  must  ever  be  the 
chiei  duty  and  end  of  our  being,  and 
the  noblest  tribute  we  can  render  to  Us 
Au(hor. 


We  have  spoken  of  the  m 
highest  part  of  ourselves,  ar 
gudt  we  should  incur  by  cru*. 
renouncing  it.  But  the  duly  «l 
crucifixion  requires  still  greater  If 
tions.  Taking  human  nature  as 
sisting  of  a  body  as  well  as  miod, 
including  animal  desire,  ar.  framed 
receive  pleasure  through  the  ^yc  di 
ear  and  all  the  organs  of  sense,  in 
larger  view,  we  cannot  give  it  up  to 
immolation  which  is  sometimes  Mt\ 
We  see  in  the  mixed  constitution  of 
a  beautiful  whole.  We  see  in  the  low< 
as  well  as  highest  capacity  an  im^ 
use ;  and  in  every  sense  an  inlet 
pleasure  not  to  oe  disdained-  S 
more,  we  believe  that  he  in  whom 
physical  nature  is  unfolded  most  entire! 
and  harmoniously,  who  unites  to  gr< 
est  strength  of  limbs  the  greatest  acui 
ness  of  ttie  senses,  may,  if  he  will, 
important  aids  to  the  intellect  and 
powers  from  these  felicities  of  hi» 
ward  frame.  We  believe,  too,  that,  by 
a  beautiful  reaction,  the  mind,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  culture  and  moral  ele 
tion,  gives  vi^or  and  grace  to  the 
and  enlarges  its  sphere  of  action  andei 
joynrcnt.  Thus,  human  nature,  vie' 
as  a  whole,  as  a  union  of  the  world3 
matter  and  mind,  is  a  work  worthy  of 
divine  author,  and  its  universal  derelop- 
ment,  not  its  general  crucifixipn^  is  the 
lesson  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 

We  go  still  farther.     The  desire  of 
our  own   individual   interest,   plcasttre, 

food,  the  principle  which  is  ordinarily 
enominatcd  self  love  or  self-regard*  is 
not  to  be  warred  against  and  destromi 
The  tendency  of  this  to  excess  is  indeed 
our  chief  moral  danger.  S elf- part i^ty, 
in  some  form  or  other,  enters  into  aiu) 
constitutes  chieflv,  if  not  wholly,  ereiy 
sin.  But  excess  Is  not  essentiaf  to  &ej|< 
regard,  and  this  principle  of  our  nature 
is  the  last  which  could  oe  spared.  Notti* 
ing  is  plainer  than  that  to  every' being 
his  own  welfare  is  more  spedally  com- 
mitted than  that  of  any  other,  and  llut 
a  special  sensibility  to  U  is  impcrioasly 
demanded  by  his  present  state.  Hf 
alone  knows  his  own  wants  and  perili 
and  the  hourly,  j>erpctual  claims  of  h^ 
particular  lot ;  and  wer^  he  to  dis 
the  care  of  himself  for  a  day,  he 
inevitably  perish.  It  is  a  retnark  cif 
great  importance,  that  the  moral  _ 
to  which  we  are  exposed  by  seU-lov 
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in*^i  from  the  very  indispensableness 
j!  'hi 5   principle,  from  the  necessitv  of 
Its  perpetuAi   exercise  ;    for,  according 
toakBOfm  law  of  the  mind,  every  pas- 
M«t  unless  carefully  restrained,  gains 
mingtli  by  frequency  of  excitement  and 
ilCtum.      The    tendency  of   self-love   to 
results  from  its  ver>*  importance, 
[^irom  the  need  in  which  we  stand  of 
nsceasiog  agency,  and  is  therefore 
\  Rasoa  for  its  extermination,  and  no 
licpnaach  on  human  nature.     This  ten- 
I  Mcy .  howe v€  r,  does  exist    1 1  i  s  stro ne, 
lit  b  fcArfuL      It  is  our  chief  peril     It 
U  iJie  precipice,  on  the  edge  of  which 
alvrays   tread.      It  is  the  great  ap- 
Ijioiated  trtaJ  of  our  moral  nature.     To 
[  this  tendency,  unresisted,  tamely  obeyed, 
the  chief  guilt  and  misery  o/ the 
Ifresent  siale.  the  extinction  of  charity, 
ImaDral  death  more  terrible  than  all  the 
Bities  of  life.     This  truth  Fdnelon 
{Maud  taught  as  few  have  done,  and  in 
ip^^,.r^ttl  warnings  ag^ainst  this  peril 
|llit «  ■  of  his  writings  lies.     He 

.  .:  admirable  acuteness  the 
tigs  of  self-partiality,  shows  how 
Kcs  with  the  best  motives,  and  how 
upon,  and  so  consumes,  our  very 
AU  this  is  true.  Still  self- 
•  IS  an  essentia!  part  of  our  nature, 
I  must  not  and  cannot  be  renounced. 
The  strong  tendency  of  this  principle 
\  excess,  of  which  we  have  now  spoken, 
Feplains  the  strong  language  in  which 
I  F^oeloQ  and  others  have  pointed  out 
our  danger  from  this  part  of  our  con- 
stitntioa.  But  it  has  also  given  rise  to 
enggcrated  views  and  modes  of  expres- 
»0B,  which  have  contributed,  perhaps^ 
as  nKich  as  any  cause,  to  the  universal 
«aat  of  a  just  self-respect  Self4ove, 
faOA  its  |>roneness  to  excess  and  its 
coiistSiit  movements,  has  naturally  been 
Cbe  object  of  greater  attention  than  any 
oChcr  principle  of  action  ;  and  men,  re- 
carding  it  not  so  much  in  its  ordinary 
operations  as  in  its  encroachments  and 
its  triomphs  o-ver  other  sentiments,  have 
cone  to  consider  it  as  the  chief  con- 
idlMent  of  human  nature.  Philosophers, 
**laUclf  so  called,"  have  labored  to  re- 
iolve  into  it  all  our  affections,  to  make 
it  llie  sole  spn-in^  of  life,  so  that  the 
•Me  tniiid,  according  to  their  doctrine, 
mtm  be  considered  as  one  energy  of 
self' love.  If  to  these  remarks  we  add 
dot  lliis  principle,  as  its  name  imports, 
loA  wff  or  the  individual  for  its  object, 


we  have  the  explanation  of  a  very  im- 
f>ortant  fact  in  the  present  discussion. 
We  learn  how  it  is  that  self-love  has 
come  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  seif^ 
as  if  it  coojtituted  the  whole  individual, 
and  to  be  considered  as  entering  into 
and  forming  hifman  nature  as  no  other 
principle  does.  A  man's  self-love,  espe- 
cially when  unrestrained,  is  thus  thought 
to  be  and  is  spoken  of  as  himself;  and 
hence  the  duty  of  crucifying  or  renounc- 
ing himself  has  naturally  been  urged  by 
F^nelon,  and  a  host  oi  writers,  m  the 
broadest  and  most  unqualified  terms. 

Now,  it  is  not  true  that  self-love  is 
our  only  principle,  or  that  it  constitutes 
ourselves  any  more  than  other  princi- 
ples, and  the  wrong  done  to  our  nature 
by  such  modes  of  speech  needs  to  be 
resisted.  Our  nature  has  other  ele- 
ments or  constituents,  and  vastly  higher 
ones,  to  which  selt-love  was  meant  to 
minister,  and  which  are  at  war  with  its 
excesses.  For  example,  we  have  rea- 
son,  or  intellectual  energy,  given  us  for 
the  pursuit  and  acquisition  of  truth ; 
and  this  is  essentially  a  disinterested 
principle  :  for  truth,  which  is  its  object, 
is  of  a  universal,  impartial  nature.  The 
great  province  of  the  intellectual  faculty 
is  to  acquaint  the  individual  with  the 
laws  and  order  of  the  divine  system,  — 
a  system  which  spreads  infinitely  beyond 
himself,  of  which  he  forms  a  very  small 
part,  which  embraces  innumerable  be- 
ings equally  favored  by  God,  and  which 
proposes,  as  its  sublime  and  beneficent 
end,  the  ever-growing  good  of  the  whole. 
Again,  human  nature  has  a  variety  of 
affections,  corresponding  to  our  domes- 
tic and  most  common  relations  ;  affec- 
tions which  in  multitudes  overpower 
self-love,  which  make  others  the  chief 
objects  of  our  care,  which  nerve  the  arm 
for  ever-recurring  toil  by  day,  and 
strengthen  the  wearied  frame  to  forego 
the  slumbers  of  night.  Then  there 
belongs  to  every  man  the  general  senti- 
ment of  humanity,  which  responds  to 
all  human  sufferings,  to  a  stranger*8 
tears  and  groans,  and  often  prompts  to 
great  sacrifices  for  his  relief.  Above 
all,  there  is  the  moral  principle,  that 
which  should  especially  be  called  a 
man's  self,  for  it  is  clothed  with  a  kingly 
authority  over  his  whole  nature,  and 
was  plainly  given  to  bear  sway  over 
e-very  desire.  This  is  eminently  a  dis- 
interested principle,     lis  vti^  ^^st.\;kc«. 
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is  impartiality*  It  has  no  respect  of 
|)ersons.  It  is  the  principle  of  justice, 
taking  the  riglits  of  all  under  its  protec- 
tion, and  frowning  on  the  least  wrong, 
however  largely  it  may  serve  ourselves. 
This  moral  nature  especially  delights 
in,  and  enjoins,  a  universal  charity*  and 
makes  the  heart  thrill  with  exulting  joy 
at  the  sight  or  hearing  of  magnanimous 
deeds,  of  perils  fronted,  and  death  en- 
dured, in  the  cause  of  humanity.  Now, 
these  various  principles,  and  especially 
the  last,  are  as  truly  ourselves  as  self- 
love.  When  a  man  thinks  of  himself, 
these  ought  to  occur  to  him  as  his  chief 
attributes.  He  can  hardly  injure  him- 
self more  than  by  excluding  these  from 
his  conception  of  himself,  and  by  mak- 
ing self-love  the  great  constituent  of 
his  nature. 

We  have  urged  these  remarks  on  the 
narrow  sense  often  given  to  the  word 
self\  because  we  are  persuaded  that  it 
leads  to  degrading  ideas  of  human  nat- 
ure, and  to  the  pernicious  notion  that 
we  practise  a  virtuous  self -sacrifice  in 
holding  it  in  contempt.  We  would  have 
it  understood  that  high  faculties  form 
this  despised  self  as  truly  as  low  de- 
sires;  and  we  would  add  that,  when 
these  are  faithfully  unfolded,  this  self 
takes  rank  among  the  noblest  beings  in 
the  universe.  To  illustrate  this  thought, 
we  ask  the  reader's  attention  to  an 
important  but  much-neglected  view  of 
virtue  and  religion.  These  are  commonly 
spoken  of  in  an  abstract  manner,  as  if 
they  were  distinct  from  ourselves,  as  if 
they  were  foreign  existences,  which  en- 
ter the  human  mind,  and  dwell  there  in 
a  kind  of  separation  from  itself.  Now, 
religion  and  virtue,  wherever  they  exist, 
are  the  mind  itself,  and  nothing  else. 
They  are  human  nature,  and  nothing 
else.  A  gCK>d  man's  piety  and  virtue 
are  not  distinct  possessions  ;  they  are 
himself,  and  all  the  glory  which  belongs 
to  them  belongs  to  himself.  W*hat  is 
religion?  Not  a  foreign  inhabitant,  not 
soniething  alien  to  our  nature,  which 
comes  and  takes  up  its  abode  in  the 
soul.  It  is  the  soul  itself,  lifting  itself 
up  to  its  Maker.  W^hat  is  virtue  ?  It 
is  the  soul  listening  to,  and  revering, 
and  obeying  a  law  which  belongs  to  its 
very  essence,  — the  law  of  duty.  Wc 
sometimes  smile  when  we  hear  men 
decrying  human  nature,  and  in  the  same 
breaihing  exalting  religion  to  the  skies  ; 


as  if  religion  were  any  thing  more  I 
human  nature  acting  in  obedietlce  i 
chief  law.     Religion  and  virtue,  as 
as  we  possess  them,  arc  ourselves ; 
the  homage  which  is  paid  to  the«c  i^ 
butes  is  in  truth  a  tribute  to  the  sotdl 
man.      Self-crucifixion,   then,  should^  . 
exclude  selfrevereDce,   wouJd    be  aafl 
thing  but  virtue. 

\ve   would    briefly    suggest 
train   of   thought   leading  to  the 
result.     Self -crucifixion,    or   self  i 
elation,  is  a  work,  and  a  work  requ 
an  agent     By  whom,  then,  is  it  ace 
plished  ?    We  answer,  by  the  man  \ 
self  who  is  the  subject  of  it,     Jt  * 
who  is  summoned  to  the  effort,     H^ 
called  by  a  voice  within,  and  by  the  1 
of  God,  to  put  forth  power  over  kin 
to  rule  his  own  spirit,  lo  sulxlue  ev 
passion.    Now,  this  inward  power,  wh 
self-crucifixion  supposes  and  dcfi 
is  the  most  signal  proof  t>f  a  high  nati 
which   can    be    given.     It   is   the 
illustrious    power  which    God   confii 
It   is   a  sovereignty  worth   more 
that  over   outward  nature.      It   ts 

chief  constituent  of   the   noblest        

of  virtues ;  and  its  greatness,  of  course, 
demonstrates  the  greatness  of  the  human 
mind,  which  is  perpetually  buimd 
summoned  to  put  it  forth.  But  this  U 
not  all.  Self  crucifixion  has  an  object, 
an  end  ;  and  what  ts  it  ?  Its  great  end 
is  to  give  liberty  and  energy-  to  our  i 
ure.  Its  aim  is,  not  to  break  down 
.soul,  but  to  curb  those  lusts  and 
sions  ** which  war  against  the 
tliat  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculti 
may  rise  into  new  life,  and  Diav  msiti* 
fest  their  divine  original  SeU-crud- 
fixion,  justly  viewed,  is  the  suppressiott 
of  the  passions^  that  the  power  and 
progress  of  thought,  and  oof^d^ice. 
and'  pure  love  may  be  unrestrained.  It 
is  the  destruction  of  the  brute,  that  the 
angel  may  unfold  itself  wilhjn,  It 
founded  on  our  godlike  capacities, 
the  expansion  and  glory  of  these  ta 
end.  Thus  the  very  duty,  which 
some  is  identified  with  sell  conten 
implies  and  im|>oses  self-revcmice. 
is  the  belief  and  the  choice  of  perfc 
as  our  inheritance  and  our  end. 

We  have  thus  shown  under  wh^l 
great  limitations  self-cruciflxioQ.  or  »cM' 
renunciation,  is  to  be  understood,  iwi 
how  remote  it  is  from  sell*€Oiice«f>t 
Our  purpose  was,  alter  closing  tliis  diS" 
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loQ,  to  give  a  mttona]  interpretation 
the  phmses  in  which  F^nclon  has  en- 
jotoed  this  duty.  But  our  limits  allow 
«&  just  to  glance  at  one  or  two  of  these. 
Perhaps  he  calls  upon  us  to  do  nothing 
§0  often  as  **to  renounce  our  own  wills.'' 
This  is  a  favorite  phrase  ;  and  what  does 
it  imply  ?  that  we  are  to  cease  to  will  ? 
Xoth-7  f'-^  The  truth  is,  that  the 
bttm  never  so  strenuous  as  in 

^dm  ^^,   -^ -  ii  is  called  the  renunciation 

q(  rbcLl.  and  by  nothing  does  rt  more 
build  up  its  own  energy.  The  phrase 
meajis  that  we  should  sacrifice  i net  i na- 
tion at  the  least  suggestion  of  duty. 
Bat  who  does  not  know  that  the  mind 
never  puts  forth  such  strength  of  pur- 
pose or  will  as  in  overcoming  desire  ? 
And  what  is  the  highest  end  and  benefit 
aC  this  warfare  with  desire  ?  It  is  that 
Ike  mind  may  accumulate  force  of  moral 
purpose,  that  the  will  may  more  sternly, 
VQConquerably  resolve  on  the  hardest 
duties  and  sublimes!  virtues  to  which 
God  may  call  us. 

Once  more :  we  are  again  and  again 
exhorted  by  Fdnelon  to  **  forget  our- 
sehres.''  And  what  means  this  ?  Self- 
«>tili\ion  Uterally  understood,  is  an 
tntpocssibility.  We  may  as  easily  an- 
wkilate  our  being  as  our  sclf-conscious- 
mcs^  Self' remembrance  is  in  truth  a 
4aty,  needful  to  the  safety  of  every 
iayr,  and  csp>ccialiy  necessary  to  the 
greait  work  of  life,  which  is  the  con- 
lormiag  of  ourselves  —  of  our  whole 
oamre  —  to  the  will  of  (iod.  There 
ii  no  danger  of  our  thinking  of  our- 
"res  too  much  if  we  will  think  justly  ; 
tat  is.  if  we  will  view  ourselves  as  what 
we  are,  as  moral  beings,  accountable  to 
a  Di\'ine  Lawgiver,  framed  to  delight 
la  and  to  seelt  virtue,  framed  for  an 
ever- spreading  philanthropy,  called  to 
sjopathire  with  and  to  suffer  for  others, 
wuL,  through  this  path,  to  ascend  to  our 
Original.  There  are,  however,  senses 
ta  which  we  cannot  too  much  forget 
ourselves.  Our  improvements^  of  what- 
ever kind,  our  good  deeds,  our  virtues. 
whenever  they  are  seized  upon  and 
OBlfpllfied  by  self-love,  or  so  recalled 
3S  ID  lift  lis  above  others,  and  to  stifle 
ikit  sense  of  delicienry  and  thirst  for 
progress  by  which  alone  we  can  be 
carried  forward,  these  we  cannot  too 
cam^FUy  drive  from  our  thoughts.  Our 
'  in».  whether  of  mind^  body,  or 
.  when  they  minister  to  vanity 


or  pride,  when  they  weaken  the  con- 
sciousness  of  a  common  nature  with 
the  human  race,  narrow  our  sympathies, 
or  deprave  our  judgments,  these  we  can- 
not be  too  solicitous  to  forget.  Our 
pleasures,  when  they  are  so  exaggerated 
by  the  imagination  as  to  distract  and 
overwhelm  the  sense  of  duty,  should 
be  forced  to  quit  their  grasp  on  our 
minds.  Such  parts  or  constituents  of 
ourselves  we  are  to  forget.  Our  moral, 
intellectual,  immortal  nature  we  cannot 
remember  too  much.  Under  the  con- 
sciousness of  it  we  are  always  to  live. 

According  to  the  views  now  given, 
self-crucifixion  is  the  subjection  or  sac- 
rifice of  the  inferior  to  the  higher  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature.  It  is  the  practical 
recognition  of  the  supremacy  and  dig- 
nity of  our  rational  and  moral  powers. 
No  duty  involves  a  more  reverential 
view  and  care  of  ourselves.  We  have 
been  the  more  sohcitous  to  give  this 
view  of  self-renunciation,  because  its 
true  spirit  is  often  mistaken,  because 
it  is  often  so  set  forth  as  to  degrade 
instead  of  exalting  the  mind.  In  truth, 
we  feel  more  and  more  the  importance 
of  bringing  men  to  juster  conceptions 
of  the  inward  gifts  with  which  God  has 
enriched  them,  We  desire  nothing  so 
much  as  to  open  their  eves  to  their  own 
spiritual  possessions.  We  feel,  indeed, 
the  difficulties  of  the  subject.  We  know 
that  we  have  to  combat  with  a  secret 
incredulity  in  many  minds.  We  know 
that  the  clearest  expositions  will  be  im- 
perfccdy  understood  by  those  who  have 
nothing  in  their  experience  to  interpret 
what  we  utter.  The  mind,  we  are  aware, 
can  be  clearly  revealed  to  itself  only  by 
its  own  progress.  Its  capacities  of 
thought^  of  action,  of  endurance,  of 
triumphing  over  plcxsurc  and  pain, 
of  identifying  itself  with  other  beings, 
of  seeking  Iriath  without  prejudice  and 
without  fear,  of  uniting  itself  with  God, 
of  sacrificing  life  to  duty,  —  these  im- 
mortal energies  can  only  be  felt  to  be 
real,  and  duly  honorea,  by  those  in 
whom  they  are  gradually  and  steadily 
unfolded.  Still  we  do  not  despair  of 
meeting  some  response,  though  faint, 
in  multitudes.  Such  a  spirit  as  God 
has  breathed  into  men  cannot  easily 
exist  without  giving  some  signs  of  its 
divine  originaL  In  most  men,  there 
are  some  revelations  of  their  own  nat- 
ure^ some  beams  ol  a  Y\^\\l  vi\v\^^  \i«.* 
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longs  not  to  the  earth,  some  sympathies 
with  what  is  gotxl  and  gjeat  in  char- 
acter* some  perceptions  of  beauty*  some 
gushings  from  the  deep  fountain  of  love 
in  the  soul,  some  thirstings  tor  a  purer 
happiness,  some  experience  of  the  pe- 
culiar joy  of  a  disinterested  deed,  some 
dim  conceptions  at  least  of  their  intimate 
relations  to  God.  Most  men  understand 
through  experience  these  testimomes  to 
the  secret  wealth  and  immortal  destina- 
tion of  the  soul ;  whilst  in  not  a  few 
such  a  measure  of  intellectual  and  moral 
power  has  Wen  called  forth  that  noth- 
ing is  needed  but  a  wise  direction  of 
their  thoughts  upon  themselves  to  open 
to  them  the  magnificent  prospect  of 
their  own  spiritual  energj'  and  of  the 
unbounded  good  into  which  it  may  be 
unfolded.  For  such  we  have  written. 
We  regard  nothing  so  important  to  a 
human  being  as  the  knowledge  of  his 
own  mind,  and  of  its  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  infinite  Mind.  Faith  in 
what  man  contains  as  a  germ  in  his 
own  breast,  faith  in  what  lie  may  be- 
come,  in  what  be  w^as  framed  to  be,  in 
that  stale  of  power,  light,  i>urity,  joy,  to 
which  Jesus  Christ  came  to  exalt  him^ 
this  faith  seems  to  us  the  quickening, 
saving,  renovating  principle  which  God 
sent  his  Son  to  revive  in  the  soul,  and 
happy  are  they  who  can  spread  its  em- 
pire in  the  world 

We  have  finished  our  remarks  on  the 
first  element  of  perfection,  according  to 
Fdnelon,  —  self-crucifixion.  We  pro- 
ceed to  the  second,  love  to  God.  On 
this  topic  we  intended  to  enlarge^  but 
have  left  ourselves  little  room.  We 
are  happy  to  say  that  we  have  less  to 
object  to  F^nelon's  expositions  under 
this  head  than  under  the  former.  Of 
the  grandeur  and  the  happiness  of  this 
principle  he  speaks  truly,  worthily,  in 
the  penetrating  language  of  calm  and 
deep  conviction.  In  one  particular  we 
think  him  defective.  He  has  not  stated, 
and  in  truth  very  few  do  state,  with 
sufficient  strength  and  precision,  the 
moral  foundation  and  the  moral  nature 
of  religion.  He  has  not  taught  with 
sufficient  clearness  the  great  truth  that 
love  to  God  is,  from  beginning  to  end, 
the  love  of  virtue.  He  did  not  suffi- 
ciently feel  that  religion  is  the  expan- 
sion and  most  perfect  form  of  the  moral 
faculty  of  man.  He  sometimes  teaches 
thsitf  to  do  God's  wfU,  we  must  renounce 


ourselves  and  silence  reason ;  as  il 
divine  will  were  not  in  accordance  wtl) 
our  faculties ;   as  if  it  were  someti 
dark  and   mysterious ;    as  if,  to 
it,  we  must  quench  the  light  of  oar  < 
minds.    Now,  the  truth  is,  that  the  divine 
will  is  in  harmony  with  our   n.iuire. 
is  God's  approbation  an  '  on 

that  moral  rectitude,  of  u  gre 

lines   are    written   on   the  hum^n 
and   to   which   rca,son   and   conscie 
even  when  they  fail  to  secure  oh 
do  yet  secretly  and  in  no  small 
respond.      The   human   mind   an 
divine  law  are  not  distinct  and 
nccted  things.     If  man  were  not  a 
to   himself,    he   could   not    receive 
revelation  of  a  law  from  heaven.     We 
not   the   principle  of  duty  an  es 
part  of  his  mind,  he  could  be  bound  I 
no  obedience.      Religion  has  its  fo 
dation  in  our  moral  nature,  and  b 
deed  its   most  enlarged    and    gloria 
form,    and   we   lament   that   this 
truth  does  not  shine   more  brig 
the  pages  of   Fdnelon.      We   ini 
to  give  to  it  a  particular  discussiofl 
as  we  cannot  do  it  justice  in  the 
article,  we  prefer  to  dismiss  it,'; 
offer  a  few  miscellaneous  remarks 
that  sentiment  of  love  towards  God  i 
which  our  author  so  perpetually  insists,. 

We  are  aware  that  to  some 
F<5nelon  may  seem  an  enthusiast, 
may  doubt  or  deny  the  possibilil 
that  strong,  deep,  supreme  alEti 
towards  the  Supreme  Being  with  ' 
F^nclon's  book  overflows.  We  ' 
at  this  scepticism.  W^e  know  no 
erty  of  human  nature  more  undonbted 
than  its  capacity  and  fulness  of  affec- 
tion. We  see  its  love  ovcrriowing  tn  its 
domestic  connections,  i  n  f ncndshipis,  and 
especially  in  its  interest  in  beings  sepa- 
rated by  oceans  and  the  lapse  of  ages. 
Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  affectioos  to 
which  we  here  refer  have  fellow-beings 
for  their  objects,  and  do  not  therefote 
prove  our  capacity  of  religious  sttjcb- 
mcnt.  The  truth  is.  that  one  spirit  mas 
through  all  our  affections,  as  far  as  they 
are  pure  ;  and  love  to  mankind,  directed 
aright,  is  the  germ  and  element  of  lore 
to  the  Divinity.  Whatever  is  excellent 
and  venerable  in  human  betngs  Is  of 
God,  and  in  attachin*j  -.nr^.K,.^  m  it  w^ 
are  preparing  our  h'  j their. 

Whoever  sees  and  n      „  moraJ 

dignity  of  impartial  justice  and  disintef- 
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aied  goodness  in  his  fellow-creatures, 
lk»  be^us  to  pay  homage  to  the  attri- 
t«tes  A  GodL     The  first  emotion  awak- 
ened in  the  soul  —  we  mean  filial  attach^ 
meiit  —  is    the  dawning  of  love  to  our 
Fllher  in  heaven.     Our  deep  interest  in 
flie  iiistory  of  good  and  E^eat  men.  our 
feoetation  towards  enlightened  legisla- 
tors, our  sympathy  with  philanthropists, 
our  delight  in  mighty  efforts  of  intellect 
coosecrated  to  a  good  cause.  —  all  these 
sentiments  prove  our  capacity  of  an  af- 
iecdonaie  reverence  to  Ciiid  ;  for  He  is 
at  once  the  inspirer  and  the  model  of 
tills  tntellectual  and  moral  grandeur  in 
kis  crwimrcs.     We  even  think  that  our 
bfe  of  nattire  has  an  affinity  with  the 
love  of  God,  and  was  meant  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  it  ;  for  the  harmonies  of  nature 
t'    -   ♦     t^jg  wisdom  made  visible  ;  the 
^o  sublime,  are  a  revelation  of 
iisity  ;  and  the  beauty  of  crea- 
tes to  us  his  overflowing  love 
-edness.      To  us,    hardly   any 
lis  plainer  than  that  the  soul 
for  God.     Notonly  its  human 
^  guide  it  to  him  ;  not  only  its 
ats,  its  dangers,  and  helpless- 
;c-k>.  guide  it   to  him ;  there   are  still 
HrhTT  indications  of  the  end  for  which 
.le.     It  has  a  capacity  of  more 
an  love,  a  principle  or  power 
ut  adoration,  which  cannot  bound  itself 
bo  finite  natures,  which  carries  up  the 
dbottglits  above  the  liaible  universe,  and 
vlnd^  in  approaching  God^  rises  into  a 
Mlenin  transport ,  a  mingled  awe  and  joy, 
limfiiietic  of  a  higher  life  ;  and  a  brighter 
f^nature  of  our  end  and  happiness  can- 
not be  conceived. 

We  are  aware  that  ft  may  be  objected 
dm  niany  and  great  obstructions  to  a 
(ove  of  God  belong  to  our  very 
^titution  and  condition,  and  that  these 
M  ^  to  disprove  the  doctrine  of  our 
Eetnff  framed  for  religion  as  our  chief 
goocL  But  this  argument  does  not  move 
it±  Wc  learn  from  every  survey  of 
man's  nature  and  history  that  he  is 
QfiUiBed  to  approach  the  end  of  his 
through  many  and  great  ob- 
that  effort  is  the  immutable 
hmdL  his  being  ;  that  a  good,  in  propor- 
tioa  to  its  grandeur,  is  encomp:;5sed 
vidi  hardship*  The  obstructions  to  re- 
Igloa  arc  not  ^eater  than  those  to 
kaovtedge;  and  accordingly  history 
"*TC»  32  dark  views  of  human  ignorance 
dL  htiinafl  guilt     Yet  who,  on  this 
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ground,  denies  that  man  was  formed 
knowledge,  that  progress  in  truth  is  the 
path  of  nature,  and  that  he  has  impulses 
which  are  to  carry  forward  his  intel- 
lectual powers  without  end  ?  It  is  God's 
pleasure,  in  his  provisions  for  the  mind 
as  well  as  for  the  body,  to  give  us  in  a 
rude  state  the  materials  of  good,  and  to 
leave  us  to  frame  from  them,  amidst 
much  conflict,  a  character  of  moral  and 
religious  excellence  ;  and  in  this  ordina- 
tion we  see  his  wise  benevolence  ;  for 
hy  this  we  may  rise  to  the  unullerable 
happiness  of  a  free  and  moral  union  with 
our  Creator,  We  ought  to  add,  that  the 
obstructions  to  the  love  of  God  do  not 
lie  wholly  in  ourselves.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  is  a  false  theology.  Thfs  inter- 
poses thick  clouds  between  the  soul  and 
its  Maker.  It  darkens  and  dishonors 
God  and  his  works,  and  leaves  nothing 
to  sustain  our  trust  and  love. 

The  motives  which  are  most  commonly 
urged  for  cherishing  supreme  affection 
towards  God  are  drawn  from  our  frailty 
and  weakness,  and  from  our  need  of 
more  than  human  succor  in  the  trials 
of  life  and  in  the  pains  of  death.  But 
religion  has  a  still  higher  claim.  It 
answers  to  the  deepest  want  of  human 
nature.  We  refer  to  our  w^ant  of  some 
being  or  beings  to  whom  we  may  give 
our  hearts,  whom  we  may  love  more  than 
ourselves,  for  whom  we  may  live  and  be 
ready  to  die,  and  whose  character  re- 
sponds to  that  idea  of  perfection  which, 
however  dim  and  undefined,  is  an  essen- 
tial element  of  every  human  soul.  We 
cannot  be  happy  beyond  our  love.  At 
the  same  lime,  love  may  prove  our  chief 
woe,  if  bestowed  unwisely,  dispropor- 
tionately, and  on  unworthy  objects  ;  if 
confined  to  beings  of  imperfect  virtue, 
with  whose  feelings  we  cannot  always 
innocently  sympathize,  whose  interests 
we  cannot  always  righteously  promote, 
who  narrow  us  to  themselves  instead 
of  breathing  universal  charity,  who  are 
frail,  mutable,  exposed  to  suffering,  pain, 
and  death.  To  secure  a  growing  happi- 
ness and  a  spotless  virtue,  we  need  tor 
the  heart  a  being  worthy  of  its  whole 
treasure  of  love,  to  whom  we  may  con- 
secrate our  whole  existence,  in  approach- 
ing whom  we  enter  an  atmosphere  of 
purity  and  brightness,  in  sympathizing' 
with  \^'hom  we  cherish  only  noble  senti- 
ments, in  devoting  ourselves  to  whom 
we  espouse  great  and  enduT\rr^m\ftT^"&\ftt 
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in  whose  character  we  find  the  sprinej 
of  an  ever-enlarging  philanthropy,  and 
by  attachment  to  whom  all  onr  olher 
attachments  are  hallowed,  protected* 
and  supplied  with  tender  and  sublime 
consolations  under  bereavement  and 
blighted  hope.     Such  a  being  is  God. 

The  word  which  Fenelon  has  most 
frequently  used  to  express  the  happi- 
ness to  which  the  mind  ascends  by  a 
supreme  love  of  Cod,  is  "peace,'*  per- 
haps  the  most  expresiiive  which  lan- 
guage affords.  We  fear,  however^  that  its 
full  import  is  not  aUva\'s  received.  There 
is  a  twofold  peace.  The  first  is  nej^^ative. 
It  is  relief  from  disquiet  and  cotToding 
care.  It  is  repose  after  conflict  ana 
storms.  But  there  is  another  and  a 
higher  peace,  to  which  this  is  but  the 
prelude,  "  a  peace  of  God  which  passeth 
all  understanding,"  and  properly  called 
"  the  kingdom  of  heaven  within  us." 
This  state  is  any  thing  but  negative,  1 1 
is  the  highest  and  most  strenuous  action 
of  the  soul,  but  an  entirely  harmonious 
action,  in  which  all  our  powers  and  affec- 
tions arc  blended  in  a  beautiful  propor- 
tion, and  sustain  and  perfect  one  another. 
It  is  more  than  silence  after  storms.  It 
is  as  the  concord  of  all  melodious  sounds. 
Has  the  reader  never  known  a  season 
l^hen,  in  the  fullest  fiow  of  thought  and 
^feeling,  in  the  universal  action  of  the 
soul,  an  inward  calm,  profound  as  mid- 
night silence,  vet  bright  as  the  still  sum- 
mer  noon,  fulf  of  jo\%  but  unbroken  by 
one  throb  of  tumultuous  passion,  has 
been  breathed  through  his  spirit,  and 
given  him  a  ghmpsc  and  presage  of  the 
l^erenily  of  a  happier  world  ?  Of  this 
■character  is  the  peace  of  religion.  It  is 
a  conscious  harmony  with  God  and  the 
creation,  an  alliance  of  love  with  all 
beings,  a  sympathy  with  all  that  is  pure 
and  happj%  a  surrender  of  every  separate 
will  and  mterest,  a  participation  of  the 
spirit  and  life  of  the  universe,  an  entire 
^^ncord  of  purpose  with  its  infinite 
Original.  This  is  peace,  and  the  true 
happiness  of  man  ;  and  we  think  that 
human  nature  has  never  entirely  lost 
sight  of  this  its  great  end.  It  has 
always  sighed  for  a  repose,  in  which 
energy  of  thought  and  will  might  be 
IJempered  with  an  all-pervading  trancjuil- 
P&ty.  We  seem  to  discover  aspirations 
Rfter  this  good,  a  dim  consciousness  of 
It,  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  We  think 
wc  set  it  it  those  systems  of  Oriental 
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and  Grecian  philosophy  which  i 
as  the  consummation  of  pres( 
a  release  frum  all  disquiet,  ar 
mate  union  and  harmony  with  the  divi 
Mind.      We  even  think   that  wc 
this   consciousness,  this   aspiraili 
the  works  of  ancient  art  which  tin 
spared   to   us,    in    which    the    sea 
aiming  to  embody  his  deepest  iho 
of   human  perfection,  has  joined, 
the  fulness  of  life  and  strength,  a 
pose,  which  breathes  into  the  spcc!at< 
an  admiration  as  calm  as  it  Ls  exalt 
Man,  we  believe,  never  wholly  loses 
sentiment  of  his  true  good.     Thrre 
vearnings,  sighings,  which  he  docs 
tiimself  comprehend,  which  break  f 
'  alike  in  his  prosperous  and  advcr 
I  sons,  which  betray  a  deep,  indest 
;  faith  in  a  good  that  he  has  not 
and  which,  in  proportion  as  thcyl 
disdnct,  rise   to  God,  and  conce 
I  the  soul  in  him.  as  at  once  lis  life  \ 
i  rest,  the  fountain  at  once  of  energy  ; 
of  peace. 

In  the  remarks  which  have  now  i 
sugg;ested  by  the  writincs  of  F^neJo 
we  nave  aimed  to  free  religion  from  ( 
agjgerations  which,  we  fear,  weaken  t(j 
influence  over  reasonable  men,  and 
the  same  time  to  illustrate  its  dig 
and  happiness,  W^e  want  time,  of  we 
should  enlarge  on  the  importance  of  this 
CT*eat  subject  to  every  human  being. 
We  cannot,  however,  lea%*c  it  witf 
earnestly  recommending  it  to  the  J 
tion  of  men  of  superior  nninds. 
neglect  which  it  generally  receives  i 
these  is  one  of  the  most  discour 
signs  of  our  times.  The  claims  ( 
j  ligion  on  intelligent  men  are  ooi 
■  understood^  and  the  low  place  whtcE 
holds  among  the  objects  of  liberal 
quiry  will  one  day  be  recollected  as  the" 
shame  of  our  age.  Some  remarks  on 
this  topic  may  form  a  not  unstu table 
conclusion  to  the  present  article. 

It  is,  we  fear,  an  unquesdonabie  fact, 
that  religion,  considered  as  an  tntcUect* 
ual  subject,  is  in  a  great  measure  1^  to 
a  particular  body  of  men  as  a  proles 
sional  concern  ;  and  the  fact  is  as  ^ 
to  be  wondered  at  as  deplored, 
wonderful  that  any  mind,  and  esp 
a  superior  one,  snould  not  see  iii 
ion  the  highest  object  of  thou  ' 
is  wonderful  that  tnc  infinite  Go 
noblest  theme  of  the  universe*  ^ 

be  considered  aa  a  monopoly  of  pro^ 
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— ^-^f^'ans;    that  a  subject  so  l 
ftft.  id  exalting  as  our  relation  j 

iDdk:  ^ .vV,  should  be  left  to  techni-  1 

al  men,  ti>  be  handled  so  much  for  »ec~ 
'  la  purposes*    Religion  is  the  property 
dearest  interest  of  the  human  race. 
^  man  has  an  equal  concern  in  it.  | 
Dould  be  approached  with  an  inde- 
:e  on  hunoaji  authority.    It  should  ! 
:ucd  from  all  the  factions  which  | 
\A  apon  it  as  their  particular 
poneasion.     Men  of  the  highest  intel- 
lect should  feel  that,  if  there  be  a  God, 
ifaeiii  his  character  and  our  relation  to  . 
to  throw  all  other  subjects  into  obscu-  ; 
and  that  the  intellect,  if  not  con-  | 
Ltcd    to    him*  can   never  attain  its 
use,   its   full  dimensions,   and   its  i 
happiness,      Religian,   if  it   be 
.      -nrraJ    truth,   and   all   knowl- 

s   not  gathered  round  it,  I 
_  i  and  illuminated  by  itj  is  j 

ly  worth  the  name.  To  this  great 
we  would  summon  all  orders  of  { 
—  the  scholar,  the  statesman,  the 
ftadeot  of  nature,  and  the  observer  of 
He.  It  is  a  subject  to  which  every 
faculty  and  every  acquisition  may  pay 
ttinte.  which  may  receive  aids  and 
%)blf  frocn  the  accuracy  of  the  logician, 
Dni  the  penelraiing  spirit  of  philosophy, 
friMO  the  inluitioas  of  genius,  from  the 
netetrclies  of  history,  from  the  science 
dtbe  caindf  from  physical  science,  from 
day  branch  of  criticism,  and,  though 
btt  not  least,  from  the  spontaneous  sug- 
fmiOQs  and  the  moraJ  aspirations  of 
pate  but  unlettered  men. 

It  is  a  fact  which  shocks  us  and  which 
thovB  the  degraded  state  of  religion, 
tto  not  a  few  superior  minds  look 
dovQ  upon  it  as  a  subject  beneath  their 
iovestigaiion.  Though  allied  with  all 
kaowiedge,  and  especially  with  that  of 
haman  nature  and  human  duty,  it  is  re- 
prded  as  a  separate  and  inferior  study, 
pvticularly  dtted  to  the  gloom  of  a  con- 
«cat  and  the  seclusion  of  a  minister. 
Rdlfiofi  is  still  confounded,  in  many 
wA  tn  ^ted  minds,  with  the  jargon  of  i 
■oaks  and  the  subtilties  and  strifes  of  I 
ifccioSqgLans.  It  is  thought  a  mysterv  [ 
vhich,  far  from  coalescing,  wars  with 
oor  other  knowledge.  It  is  never  ranked 
mh  the  sciences  which  ejcpand  and 
l4oiii  the  mind.  It  is  regarded  as  a 
BdlMid  of  escaping  future  ruin,  not  as 
1  YivUftag  truth  through  which  the 
ittcQcct  and  heart  are  aUke  to  be  in- 


vigorated and  enlarged.  Its  bearing  on 
the  great  objects  of  thought  and  the 
great  interests  of  life  is  hardly  sus- 
pected. Tliis  degradation  o!  religion 
into  a  technical  study,  this  disjunction 
of  it  from  morals,  from  philosophy,  from 
the  various  objects  of  liberal  research. 
has  done  it  intinite  injury,  has  checked 
its  progress,  has  perpetuated  errors 
which  gathered  round  it  in  times  of 
barbarism  and  ignorance,  has  made  it 
a  mark  for  the  sophistry  and  ridicule  of 
the  licentious,  and  has  infused  a  lurking 
scepticism  into  many  powerful  under- 
standings>  Nor  has  religion  suffered 
alone.  The  whole  mind  is  darkened  by 
the  obscuration  of  this  its  central  light. 
Its  reasonings  and  judgments  become 
unstable  through  want  of  this  foundation 
to  rest  upon.  Religion  is  to  the  whole 
sphere  ot  truth  what  God  is  to  the  uni- 
verse, and  in  dethroning  it,  or  confining 
it  to  a  narrow  range,  we  commit  very 
much  such  an  injury'  on  the  soul  as  the 
universe  would  suffer  were  the  infinite 
Being  to  abandon  it,  or  to  contract  his 
energy  to  a  small  province  of  his  crea* 
lion. 

The  injury  done  to  literature  by  di- 
vorcing it  from  religion  is  a  topic  worthy 
of  separate  discussion.  Literature  has 
thus  lost  power  and  permanent  interest. 
It  has  become,  in  a  great  measure,  su- 
perficial, an  image  of  transient  modes  of 
thought  and  of  arbitrary  forms  of  life, 
not  the  organ  and  expression  of  immuta- 
ble truth,  and  of  deep  workings  of  the 
soul  We  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
We  have  no  desire  that  literature  should 
confine  itself  wholly  or  chiefly  to  relig- 
ious topics,  and  we  hardly  know  a  greater 
calamity  which  it  couM  incur  than  by 
degenerating  into  religious  cant.  Next 
to  profaneness.  we  dread  the  affectation 
of  piety  and  the  mechanical  repetition 
of  sacred  phraseology.  We  only  lament 
that  literature  has  so  generally  been  the 
product  and  utterance  of  minds  which 
have  not  lived,  thought,  and  written, 
under  the  light  of  a  rational  and  sublime 
faith.  Severed  from  this,  it  wants  the 
principle  of  immortality.  We  do  not 
speak  lightly  when  we  say  that  all  works 
of  the  intellect  which  have  not  in  some 
measure  been  quickened  by  the  spirit 
of  religion,  are  doomed  to  perish  or  to 
lose  their  power:  and  that  genius  is 
preparing  for  itself  a  sepukhrc  when  it 
disjoins  itself  from  the  Umversal  Mitvd. 
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Religion  is  not  always  to  remain  in  its 
present  dark,  depressed  condition.  Al- 
ready there  are  signs  of  a  brigiiter  day. 
It  begins  to  be  viewed  more  eenerously. 
It  is  gradually  attracting  to  itself  supe- 
rior understanding's.  It  is  rising  from 
the  low  rank  of  a  professional,  technical 
study,  and  asserting  its  supremacy  among 
the  objects  of  the  mind.  A  new  era,  we 
trust,  IS  openine  upon  the  world,  and  all 
literature  will  feel  its  power.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  true  and  sublime  concep- 
tion of  God  shall  unfold  itself  in  the 
soul,  and  shall  become  there  a  central 
sun,  sheddine  its  beams  on  all  objects 
of  thought,  there  will  be  a  want  of  S3rm- 
pathy  with  all  works  which  have  not 
been  quickened  by  this  heavenly  influ- 
ence. It  will  be  felt  that  the  poet  has 
known  little  of  nature,  that  he  has  seen 
it  onlv  imder  clouds,  if  he  have  not  seen 
it  unaer  this  celestial  light.  It  will  be 
felt  that  man,  the  ereat  subject  of  litera- 
ture, when  viewed  in  separation  from 
his  Maker  and  his  end,  can  be  as  little 
understood  and  portrayed  as  a  plant 
torn  from  the  soil  in  which  it  grew,  and 
cut  off  from  communication  with  the 
clouds  and  sun. 

We  are  aware  that  objections  will 
spring  up  to  the  doctrine,  tnat  all  litera- 
ture should  be  produced  under  the  in- 
fluence of  religion.  We  shall  be  told 
that  in  this  way  literature  will  lose  all 
variety  and  spirit,  that  a  monotonous 
and  solemn  hue  will  spread  itself  over 
writing,  and  that  a  library  will  have  the 
air  of  a  tomb.  We  do  not  wonder  at 
this  fear.  Religion  has  certainlv  been 
accustomed  to  speak  in  sepulchral  tones, 
and  to  wear  any  aspect  but  a  bright  and 
glowing  one.  It  has  lost  its  free  and 
various  movement.  But  let  us  not  as- 
cribe to  its  nature  what  has  befallen  it 
from  adverse  circumstances.  The  truth 
is,  that  religion,  justly  viewed,  surpasses 
all  other  principles  in  giving  a  free  and 
manifold  action  to  the  mind.  It  recog- 
nizes in  every  faculty  and  sentiment  the 
workmanship  of  God,  and  assigns  a 
sphere  of  agency  to  each.  It  takes  our 
whole  nature  under  its  gtiardianship, 
and  with  a  parental  love  ministers  to  its 
inferior  as  well  as  higher  sratifications. 
False  religion  mutilates  the  soul,  sees 
evil  in  our  innocent  sensibilities,  and 
rules  with  a  tyrant's  frown  and  rod. 
True  religion  is  a  mild  and  lawful  sov- 
ereign, governing  to  protect,  to  give 


strength,  to  unfold  all  our  inward  re- 
sources. We  believe  that  under  its  in- 
fluence literature  is  to  pass  its  present 
limits,  and  to  put  itself  forth  in  original 
forms  of  composition.  Religion  is  of  all 
principles  most  fruitful,  multiform,  and 
unconflned.  It  is  sympathy  with  that 
Being  who  seems  to  delight  in  diversi- 
fyine  the  modes  of  his  agency,  and  the 
products  of  his  wisdom  and  power.  It 
does  not  chain  us  to  a  few  essential 
duties,  or  express  itself  in  a  few  un- 
changing modes  of  writing.  It  has  the 
liberality  and  munificence  of  nature, 
which  not  only  produces  the  necessary 
root  and  grain,  but  pours  forth  fruits 
and  flowers.  It  has  the  variety  and  bold 
contrasts  of  nature,  which,  at  the  foot 
of  the  awful  mountain,  scoops  out  the 
freshest,  sweetest  valleys,  and  embosoms, 
in  the  wild,  troubled  ocean,  islands,  whose 
vernal  airs,  and  loveliness,  and  teeming 
fruitfulness,  almost  breathe  the  joys  of 
Paradise.  Reli^on  will  accomplish  for 
literature  what  it  most  needs ;  that  is, 
will  fi^ve  it  depth,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  heightens  its  grace  and  beauty.  The 
union  of  these  attributes  is  most  to  be 
desired.  Our  literature  is  lamentaMy 
superficial,  and  to  some  the  beautiful 
and  the  superficial  even  seem  to  be 
naturally  conjoined.  Let  not  beauty  be 
so  wronged.  It  resides  chiefly  in  pro- 
found thoughts  and  feelings.  It  over- 
flows chiefly  in  the  writings  of  poets, 
gifted  with  a  sublime  and  piercing  vision. 
A  beautiful  literature  springs  from  the 
depth  and  fulness  of  intellectual  and 
moral  life,  from  an  energy  of  thought 
and  feeling,  to  which  nothing,  as  we 
believe,  ministers  so  largely  as  enlight- 
ened religion. 

So  far  from  a  monotonous  solemnity 
overspreading  literature  in  conseouence 
of  the  all-pervading  influence  of  religion, 
we  believe  that  the  sportive  and  comic 
forms  of  composition,  instead  of  being 
abandoned,  will  only  be  refined  and  im- 
proved. We  know  that  these  are  sup- 
posed to  be  frowned  upon  by  piety ;  but 
they  have  their  root  in  the  constitution 
which  God  has  given  us,  and  ought  not 
therefore  to  be  indiscriminately  con- 
demned. The  propensity  to  wit  and 
laughter  docs  indeea,  through  excessive 
indulgence,  often  issue  in  a  character  of 
heartless  levity,  low  mimicry,  or  unfeel- 
ing ridicule.  It  often  seeks  gratification 
in  regions  of  impurity,  throws  a  gayety 
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round  vice,  and  sometimes  even  pours 
contempt  on  virtuti.  Hut,  though  often 
and  mournfully  perverted,  it  is  still  a 
gift  of  God.  and  may  and  ought  to  min- 
ister not  only  to  innocent  pleasure,  but 
to  the  intellect  and  the  heart.  Man  was 
made  for  relaxation  as  truly  as  for  labor ; 
and  by  a  law  of  his  nature,  which  has 
not  received  the  attention  it  deserves, 
he  finds  perhaps  no  relaxation  so  re* 
storative  as  that  in  which  he  reverts  to 
his  childhood,  seems  to  forget  his  wis- 
dom»  leaves  the  ima^nation  to  exhilarate 
itself  by  sportive  inventions,  talks  of 
amusing  incongruities  in  conduct  and 
events,  smiles  at  the  innocent  eccentrici- 
ties and  odd  mistakes  of  those  whom 
lie  most  esteems,  allows  himself  in  arch 
allusions  or  kind -hear  led  satire,  and 
transports  himself  into  a  world  of  ludi- 
crous combinations.  We  have  said  that 
on  these  occasions  the  mind  seems  to 
put  off  its  wisdom  ;  hut  the  truth  is» 
that,  in  a  pure  mind,  wisdom  retreats,  if 
we  may  so  say,  to  its  centre,  and  there, 
unseen,  keeps  guard  over  this  transient 
folly,  draws  delicate  lines  which  are 
never  to  be  passed  in  the  freest  mo- 
ments, and,  like  a  iutlicious  parent 
watching  the  sports  of  childhood,  pre- 
serves a  stainless  innocence  of  soul  in 
the  very  exuberance  of  gayety.  This 
combination  of  moral  power  with  wit 
and  humor,  with  comic  conccprions  and 
irrepressible  laug^hter,  this  union  of 
mirth  and  virtue,  belongs  to  an  advanced 
stage  of  the  character  ;  and  we  believe 
that,  in  proportion  to  the  dilTusion  of  an 
enlightened  religion,  this  action  of  the 
mind  will  increase,  and  will  overflow  in 
compositions  which,  joining  innocence 
I  to  sportive nesSt  will  communicate  un* 
J  mixed  delight.  Religion  is  not  at  vari- 
ance with  occasional  mirth.  In  the 
>  same  character,  the  solemn  thought  and 
I  the  sublime  emotions  of  the  improved 
'  Christian  may  be  joined  with  the  un- 
anxious  freedom^  buoyancy,  and  gayety 
I  of  early  years. 

I      We  will  add  but  one  more  illustration 
of  our  views.    We  believe  that  the  union 
lof  religion  with  genius  will  favor  that 
Ivpeciesof  composition  to  which  it  may 
|»ecm   at  first   to  be   least    propitious* 
I  We  refer  to  that  department  of  litera- 
ture which  has  for  its  object  the  delin- 
k cation  of  the  stronger  and  more  terrible 
and  guilty  passions'     Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  tncse  gloomy  and  appalling  feat- 


ures  of  our  nature  may  be  best  com- 
prehended and  portrayed  by  the  purest 
and  noblest  minds.  The  common  idea 
is,  that  overwhelming  emotions,  the 
more  they  are  experienced,  can  the 
more  effectually  be  described.  We 
have  one  strong  presumption  against 
this  doctrine.  Tradition  leads  us  to 
believe  that  Shakspeare,  though  he 
painted  so  faithfully  and  fearfully  the 
storms  of  passion,  was  a  calm  and 
cheerful  man.  The  passions  are  too 
engrossed  by  their  objects  to  meditate 
on  themselves :  and  none  are  more  igno- 
rant of  their  growth  and  subtile  work- 
ings than  their  own  victims.  Nothing 
reveals  to  us  the  secrets  of  our  own 
souls  like  religion ;  and  in  disclosing 
to  us,  in  ourselves,  the  tendency  of  pas- 
sion to  absorb  every  energy,  and  to 
spread  its  hues  over  every  thought,  it 
gives  us  a  key  to  all  souls;  for,  in  all, 
human  nature  is  essentially  one,  having 
the  same  spiritual  elements  and  the 
same  grand  features.  No  man,  it  is 
believed,  understands  the  wild  and  irreg- 
ular motions  of  the  mind  like  him  in 
whom  a  principle  of  divine  order  has 
begun  to  establish  peace.  No  man 
knows  the  horror  ot  thick  darkness 
which  gathers  over  the  slaves  of  vehe- 
ment passion  like  him  who  is  rising 
into  the  light  and  liberty  of  virtue. 
There  is.  indeed,  a  selfish  shrewdness 
which  is  thought  to  give  a  peculiar  and 
deep  insight  mto  human  nature.  But 
the  knowledge  of  which  it  boasts  is 
partial,  distorted,  and  vulgar,  and  wholly 
unfit  for  the  purposes  of  literature.  We 
value  it  little.  We  believe  that  no 
qualification  avails  so  much  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  in  all  its  forms » 
in  its  good  and  evil  manifestations,  as 
that  enlightened,  celestial  charity  which 
religion  alone  inspires ;  for  this  estab- 
lishes sympathies  between  us  and  all 
men,  and  thus  makes  them  intelligible 
to  us,  A  man  imbued  with  this  spirit, 
alone  contemplates  vice  as  it  really  ex- 
ists, and  as  it  ought  always  to  be  de- 
scribed. In  the  most  depraved  fellow- 
beings  he  sees  partakers  of  his  own 
nature.  Amidst  the  terrible  ravages 
of  the  passions,  he  sees  conscience, 
though  prostrate,  not  destroyed,  nor 
wholly  powerless.  He  sees  the  proofs 
of  an  unextinguished  moral  life  in  in- 
ward struggles,  in  occasional  relenting, 
in  sighings  for  lost  innocence,  In  reviv^ 
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ing  throbs  of  earlv  affections,  in  the 
sophistry  by  which  the  guilty  mind 
would  become  reconciled  to  itself,  in 
remorse,  in  anxious  forebodins^s,  in  de- 
spair, perhaps  in  studied  recklessness 
and  cherished  self-forgetfulness.  These 
conflicts  between  the  passions  and  the 
moral  nature  are  the  most  interesting 
subjects  in  the  branch  of  literature  to 
which  we  refer;  and  we  believe  that 
to  portray  them  with  truth  and  power, 
the  man  of  genius  can  find  in  nothing 
such  effectual  aid  as  in  the  development 
of  the  moral  and  religious  principles  in 
his  own  breast 

We  have  given  but  a  superficial  view 
of  a  great  subject    The  connection  of 


religion  with  intellect  and  literature  is 
yet  to  be  pointed  out  We  conclude 
with  Expressing  our  strong  conviction 
that  the  human  mind  will  Income  more 
various,  piercing,  and  all-comprehending, 
more  capable  of  understandmg  and  ex- 
pressing the  solemn  and  the  sportive, 
the  terrible  and  the  beautiful,  tne  pro- 
found and  the  tender,  in  proportion  as 
it  shall  be  illumined  and  penetrated  by 
the  true  knowlede;e  of  God.  Genius, 
intellect,  imagination,  taste,  and  sensi- 
bility, must  all  be  baptized  into  religion, 
or  they  will  never  know,  and  never 
make  known,  their  real  glory  and  im- 
mortal power. 


A  DISCOURSE  ON  THE  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF 
THE   REV,   JOSEPH   TUCKERMAN,   D.D. 

Delivered  at  the  Warren  Street  Chapel^  on  Sunday  Evening, 
January  31,  1841. 


Five  years  ago  this  Chapel  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  poor  of  this  city.  This  event 
makes  no  noise  in  history,  and  may  seem 
to  some  to  merit  no  particular  notice. 
It  is  remembered,  however,  by  not  a  few 
individuals  and  families,  as  the  begin- 
ning of  many  good  influences.  Still  more, 
it  is  not  an  event  which  stands  alone. 
This  Chapel  is  the  sign  of  an  important 
movement,  which  is  not  soon  to  pass 
away.  It  sprung  from  the  labors  of  that 
fsdthful  servant  of  God  to  whom  we  owe 
the  establishment  of  the  Ministry  at 
Large  in  this  place.  It  is  intimately 
connected  with,  and  reveals  to  us,  his 
life  and  labors ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
anniversary  of  its  dedication  to  religious 
services  is  a  fit  occasion  for  offermg  a 
tribute  to  his  memory.  I  have  wished, 
ever  since  his  removal,  to  express  my 
reverence  for  his  character,  and  my 
sense  of  the  greatness  of  his  work.  To 
these  topics  I  invite  your  attention.  But 
before  entering  on  them  I  propose  to 
consider  a  more  general  subject,  which 
was  often  on  the  lips  of  our  departed 
friend,  to  which  he  constantly  recurred 


in  his  writings,  and  on  the  comprehen- 
sion of  whicn  the  permanence  of  the 
Ministry  at  Large  chiefly  depends.  This 
subject  is,  the  obligation  of  a  city  to 
care  for  and  watch  over  the  moral  health 
of  its  members,  and  especially  to  watch 
over  the  moral  safety  and  elevation  of 
its  poorer  and  more  exposed  "  classes. 
The  life  of  our  departed  friend  embodied 
and  expressed  this  truth  with  singular 
power,  and  the  consideration  of  it  is  a 
natural  and  flt  introduction  to  a  memo- 
rial of  his  virtues  and  labors,  as  well 
as  j>articularly  adapted  to  the  occasion 
which  has  brought  us  together. 

Whv  is  it,  my  friends,  that  we  are 
brought  so  near  to  one  another  in  cities  ? 
It  is,  that  nearness  should  awaken  sym- 
pathy; that  multiplying  wants  should 
knit  us  more  closely  together ;  that  we 
should  understand  one  another's  perils 
and  sufferings ;  that  we  should  act  per- 
petually on  one  another  for  good.  Why 
were  we  not  brought  into  being  in  soli- 
tudes, endowed  each  with  the  power  of 
sadsf ving  to  the  full  his  particular  wants  ? 
God  nas  room  enough  for  a  universe  of 
separate,  lonely,  silent  beings,  of  selfish. 
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gs&lwireci  enjoymcDt.  But  through  the 
lIlQle  range  of  nature  we  find  no  thing 
cd,  Qothing  standing  alone.  Union 
\  law  uf  his  creation.  Even  matter 
Buiblem  of  universal  sympathy,  for 
l|)!articles  tend  towards  one  another^ 
s  ifreai  masses  are  bound  into  one 
I  by  mutual  attraction.  How  much 
was  the  human  race  made  for 
,  Uhy  and  mutual  aid  !  How  plain 
the  sticial  destination  of  man  1  born, 
he  is,  into  the  arms  of  love,  sus- 
Xrom  the  beginning  by  human 
endowed  with  speech,  and 
Himang  fellow-beings  to  whose 
he  cannot  but  respond,  into 
whos^hearts  he  yearns  to  pour  his  own, 
lod  who^e  n^hts»  feelings,  and  interests 
mt  comrocoded  to  his  regard  by  a  law 
of  kni;  and  justice  ^^Titten  within  him 
bjf  a  divine  hand.  Can  we  ask  why  such 
bcifigs  are  gathered  into  cities?  Is  it 
oot  that  they  should  propose  a  common 
al  ?  Is  it  not  that  they  should  desire 
seek  each  other's  highest  good  ? 
fcTiat  is  the  happiest  community  ?  What 
fce  city  which  should  be  chosen  above 
1  others  as  our  home  ?  1 1  is  that  the 
nbers  of  which  form  one  body,  in 
Ifhich  no  class  seeks  a  monopoly  of 
poor  or  good,  in  which  no  class  is  a 
to  others,  in  which  there  is  a  gen- 
'csirc  that  every  human  being  may 
lopportutitty  lo  dev^elop  his  powers. 
Jl  is  the  happiest  communitv  t  It  is 
that  in  which  the  goods  of  life  are 
sulated  in  a  few  hands,  in  which 
ty  sinks  a  great  gulf  between 
ent  ranks,  in  which  one  portion  of 
locicty  sm-ells  with  pride  and  the  other 
B  broken  in  spirit;  but  a  community  in 
wtiich  labor  is  respected,  and  the  means 
of  camfort  and  improvement  are  liber- 
ty di^i^scd.  It  is  not  a  community  In 
vfekK  intelligence  is  developed  in  a  few, 
vliilsc  tlic  many  are  given  up  to  ii^no- 
mcev  superstition,  and  a  gross  animal 
existence  ;  but  one  in  which  the  mind  is 
so  reverenced  in  every  condition  that  the 
opportonittes  of  its  culture  are  afforded 
toalL  It  is  a  community  in  which  re- 
IgjUio  is  not  used  to  break  the  many 
iMO  subjectioQ,  but  is  dispensed  even  to 
Ihc  poorest,  to  rescue  them  from  the  de- 
mdiag  influence  of  poverty,  to  give 
them  gcnerons  sentiments  and  hopes,  to 
exalt  ihcm  from  animals  into  men,  into 
Christians,  into  children  of  God.  This 
ii&  happy  community,  where  hutnan  nat- 


ure is  held  in  honor ;  where,  to  rescue 
it  from  ignorance  and  crime,  to  give  it 
an  impulse  towards  knowledge,  virtue, 
and  happiness,  is  thought  the  chief  end 
of  the  social  union. 

It  is  the  unhappiness  of  most  large 
cities  that,  instead  of  this  union  and 
sympathy,  they  consist  of  different  ranks 
so  widely  separated  as,  indeed,  to  form 
different  communities.  In  most  large 
cities  there  may  be  said  to  be  two  na- 
tions, understanding  as  little  of  one  an- 
other, having  as  little  intercourse,  as  if 
they  lived  in  different  lands.  In  such  a 
city  as  London  the  distance  of  a  few 
streets  only  will  carry  you  from  one  stage 
of  civilization  Co  another,  from  the  ex- 
cess of  refinement  to  barbarism,  from 
the  abodes  of  cultivated  intellect  to 
brutal  ignorance,  from  what  is  called 
fashion  to  the  grossest  manners  ;  and 
these  distinct  communities  know  com- 
paratively nothing  of  each  other*  There 
are  travellers  from  that  great  city  who 
come  to  visit  our  Indians,  but  who  leave 
at  home  a  community  as  essentially  bar- 
barous as  that  which  they  seek,  who, 
perhaps,  have  spent  all  their  lives  in  the 
midst  of  it,  giving  it  no  thought  To 
these  travellers  a  hovel  in  one  of  the 
suburbs  which  they  have  left  would  be 
as  strange  a  place  as  the  wigNvam  of  our 
own  forests.  They  know  as  little  what 
thousands  of  their  own  city  suffer,  to 
what  extremities  thousands  are  reduced, 
by  what  arts  thousands  live,  as  they 
know  of  the  modes  of  life  in  savage 
tribes.  How  much  more  useful  lessons 
would  they  learn,  and  how  much  holier 
feelings  would  he  awakened  in  them, 
were  they  to  penetrate  the  dens  of  want, 
and  woe,  and  crime,  a  few  steps  from 
their  own  door,  than  they  gain  from  ex- 
ploring this  new  world  !  And  what  I  say 
of  London  is  true  also  of  this  city  in  a 
measure*  Not  a  few  grow  up  and  die 
here  without  understanding  how  multi* 
tudes  live  and  die  around  them,  without 
having  descended  into  the  damp  cellar 
where  childhood  and  old  age  spend  day 
and  night,  winter  and  summer,  or  with- 
out scaling  the  upper  room  which  con- 
tains within  its  narrow  and  naked  walls 
not  one,  but  two  and  even  three  families. 
They  see  the  \yoox  in  the  street,  but 
never  follow  them  in  thought  to  their 
cheerless  homes,  or  ask  how  the  long 
day  is  filled  up.  They  travel,  in  books 
at  least,  to  distant  regions^  atcuoti^  loau- 
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tions  of  different  languages  and  com- 
plexions, but  are  strangers  to  the  con- 
dition and  character  of  masses  who  speak 
their  native  tongue,  live  under  their  eye, 
and  are  joined  with  them  for  weal  or  woe 
in  the  same  social  state.  This  estrange- 
ment of  men  from  men,  of  class  from 
class,  is  one  of  the  saddest  features  of 
a  great  city.  It  shows  that  the  true  bond 
of  communities  is  as  yet  imperfectly 
known. 

The  happy  community  is  that  in  which 
its  members  care  for  one  another,  and 
in  which  there  is,  especially,  an  interest 
in  the  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  all.  That  sympathy  which  pro- 
vides for  the  outward  wants  of  all,  which 
sends  supplies  to  the  poor  man's  house, 
is  a  blessed  fruit  of  Christianity ;  and  it 
is  happy  when  this  prevails  in  and  binds 
together  a  city.  But  we  have  now  learned 
that  the  poor  are  not  to  be  essentially, 
permanently  aided  by  the  mere  relief  of 
bodily  wants.  We  are  learning  that  the 
greatest  efforts  of  a  community  should 
be  directed,  not  to  relieve  indigence,  but 
to  dry  up  its  sources,  to  supply  moral 
wants,  to  spread  purer  principles  and 
habits,  to  remove  the  temptations  to  in- 
temperance and  sloth,  to  snatch  the  child 
from  moral  perdition,  and  to  make  the 
man  equal  to  his  own  support  by  awak- 
ening m  him  the  spirit  and  the  powers 
of  a  man.  The  glory  and  happiness  of 
a  community  consists  in  vigorous  efforts, 
springing  from  love,  sustained  by  faith, 
for  the  diffusion,  through  all  classes,  of 
intelligence,  of  self-respect,  of  self-con- 
trol, of  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  for 
moral  and  religious  growth.  Here  is  the 
first  end,  the  supreme  interest,  which 
a  community  should  propose,  and  in 
achieving  it  all  other  interests  are  ac- 
complished. 

It  is  a  plain  truth,  and  yet  how  little 
understood  !  that  the  greatest  thing  in  a 
city  is  man  himself.  He  is  its  end.  We 
admire  its  palaces ;  but  the  mechanic 
who  builds  them  is  greater  than  palaces. 
Human  nature,  in  its  lowest  form,  in  the 
most  abject  child  of  want,  is  of  more 
worth  than  all  outward  improvements. 
You  talk  of  the  prosperity  of  your  city. 
I  know  but  one  true  prosperity.  Does 
the  human  soul  grow  and  prosper  here  ? 
Do  not  point  me  to  your  thronged  streets. 
I  ask,  Who  throng  them  }  Is  it  a  low- 
minded,  self-seeking,  gold-worshipping, 
man-despising  crowd,  which  I  see  rush- 


ing through  them  ?  Do  I  meet  in  them, 
under  the  female  form,  the  gayly-decked 
prostitute,  or  the  idle,  wasteful,  aimless, 
profitless  woman  of  fashion  ?  Do  I  meet 
the  young  man  showing  off  his  pretty 
person  as  the  perfection  of  nature's 
works,  wasting  his  golden  hours  in  dis- 
sipation and  sloth,  and  bearing  in  his 
countenance  and  gaze  the  marks  of  a 
profligate  ?  Do  I  meet  a  grasping  mul- 
titude, seeking  to  thrive  by  conceal- 
ments and  frauds  ?  an  anxious  multitude, 
driven  by  fear  of  want  to  doubtful  means 
of  gain  }  an  unfeeling  multitude,  caring 
nothing  for  others,  if  they  may  them- 
selves prosper  or  enjoy  ?  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  your  comfortable  or  splendid 
dwellings  are  there  abodes  of  squalid 
misery,  of  reckless  crime,  of  bestial 
intemperance,  of  half-famished  child- 
hood, of  profaneness,  of  dissoluteness,  of 
temptation  for  thou^^htless  vouth  ?  And 
are  these  multiplying  witn  your  pros- 
perity, and  outstripping  and  neutralizing 
the  influences  of  truth  and  virtue  ?  Then 
your  prosperity  is  a  vain  show.  Its  true 
use  is,  to  make  a  better  people.  The 
glory  and  happiness  of  a  city  consist  not 
m  the  number,  but  the  character,  of  its 
population.  Of  all  the  fine  arts  in  a  city, 
the  ^ndest  is  the  art  of  forming  noble 
specimens  of  humanity.  The  costliest 
productions  of  our  manufactures  are 
cheap  compared  with  a  wise  and  good 
human  being.  A  city  which  should  prac- 
tically adopt  the  principle,  that  man  is 
worth  more  than  wealth  or  show,  would 
gain  an  impulse  that  would  place  it  at 
the  head  of  cities.  A  city  in  which  men 
should  be  trained  worthy  of  the  name 
would  become  the  metropolis  of  the 
earth. 

God  has  prospered  us,  and,  as  we  be- 
lieve, is  again  to  prosper  us,  in  our 
business ;  and  let  us  show  our  gratitude 
by  inquiring  for  what  end  prosperity  is 
given,  and  how  it  may  best  accomplish 
the  end  of  the  Giver.  Let  us  use  it  to 
give  a  higher  character  to  our  city, 
to  send  refining,  purifying  influences 
through  every  department  of  life.  Let 
us  especially  use  it  to  multiply  good 
influences  in  those  classes  which  are 
most  exposed  to  temptation.  Let  us 
use  it  to  prevent  the  propagation  of 
crime  from  parent  to  child.  Cet  us  use 
it  in  behalf  of  those  in  whom  our  nature 
is  most  depressed,  and  who,  if  neglected, 
will  probably  bring  on  themselves  the 
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'  ain  ot  penaJ  law.  Nothing  in  so  just  a 
cause  o£  self-respect  in  a  city  as  the 
healthy,  moral  condition  of  those  who 
are  most  ex|x>sed  to  crime.  This  is  the 
best  proof  that  the  prosperous  classes 
are  wise,  intelligent,  and  worthy  of 
their  prosperity*  Crime  is  to  the  state 
what  dangerous  disease  is  to  the  human 
frame,  and  to  expel  it  should  be  to  the 
community  an  object  of  the  deepest 
concern.  This  topic  is  so  important 
that  I  cannot  leave  it  without  urging  it 
on  your  serious  thoughts. 

Society    has    hitherto    employed    its 
energy  chiefiy  to  punish   crime.     It  is 
in^nftely  more  important  to  prevent  it ; 
and  this  I  say  not  for  the  sake  of  those 
alone  on  whom  the  criminal   preys,     I 
do   not   Ihinlc  only  or  chietly  of   those 
who  suffer  from  crime.     1   plead  also, 
and  plead  more,  for  those  who  perpe- 
trate   il.      In    moments   of  clear,  calm 
thought  I  feci  more  for  the  wrong-doer 
than  for  him  who  is  wronged.     In  a  case 
of  theft,  incomparably  the  most  wretched 
man  is  he  who  steals,   not   he   who   is 
robbed.     Tlie  innocent  are  not  undam 
by  acts  of  violence  or  fraud  from  which 
they  suffer     They  are  innocent,  though 
injured.     They  do  not  bear  the  brand 
of   infamous   crime ;    and   no   language 
can  express  the  import  of  this  dislinc- 
tioo.     When  I  visit  the  cell  of  a  convict^ 
and  see  a  human  being  who  has  sunk 
beneath  his  race,  who  is  cast  out  by  his 
race,  whose  name  cannot  be  pronounced 
I  in  his  home,  or  can  be  pronounced  only 
to  start  a  tear,   who  has   forfeited  the 
I  confidence  of  every  friend,  who  has  to  it 
1  that  spring  of  virtue  and  effort,  the  hope 
'  of  esteem,  whose  conscience  is  burdened 
with  irreparable  guilt,  who  has  hardened 
Imsetf  against  the  appeals  of  religion 
1  love,  ^here,  here  I  see  a  ruin.   The 
I  whom  he  has  robbed  or  murdered, 
lliow  much  happier  than  he  !     What    1 
rwant  is,  not  merely  that  society  should 
[protect  itself  against  crime,  but  that  it 
ihall  do  all  that  it  can  to  preserve  its 
sed  members  from  crime,  and  so  do 
>thc  sake  of  these  as  truly  as  for  its 
ft  should  not  suffer  human  nature 
I  Co  fall  so  deeply,  so  terribly,  if  the  ruin 
IcaJd  be  avoided.     Society  ought  not  to 
I  breed  monsters  in  its  bosom.     If  it  will 
[not  use  its  prosperity  to  save  the  igno- 
[rant  and   poor  from  tfie  blackest  vice,  if 
'  it  will  even  quicken  vice  bv  its  sel5sh- 
ness  and  luxury,  its  worship  of  wealth. 


its  scorn  of  human  nature^  then  h  must 
suffer,  and  deserves  to  su£fer,  from 
crime* 

I  would  that,  as  a  city,  we  might 
understand  and  feel  how  far  we  are 
chargeable  with  much  of  the  crime  and 
misery  around  us  of  which  we  complain. 
Is  it  not  an  acknowledged  moral  truth, 
that  we  are  answerable  for  all  evil  which 
we  are  able,  but  have  failed,  to  prevent  ? 
Were  Providence  to  put  us  in  possession 
of  a  remed V  for  a  man  dying  at  our  feet, 
and  shoula  we  withhold  it,  would  not 
the  guilt  of  his  death  lie  at  our  door  ? 
Are  we  not  accessory  to  the  destruction 
of  the  blind  man  who  in  our  sight  ap- 
proaches a  precipice  and  whom  we  do 
not  warn  of  his  danger  ?  On  the  same 
ground  much  of  the  guilt  and  misery 
arrmnd  us  must  be  imputed  to  ourselves. 
W^hy  is  it  that  so  niany  children  in  a 
large  city  grow  up  in  ignorance  and 
vice  ?  Because  that  city  abandons  them 
to  ruinous  influences,  from  which  it 
might  and  ought  to  rescue  them.  Why 
is  beggary  so  often  transmitted  from 
parent  to  child  ?  Because  the  public, 
and  because  individuals,  do  little  or 
nothing  to  break  the  fatal  inheritance. 
Whence  come  many  of  the  darkest 
crimes  ?  From  despondency,  reckless- 
ness, and  a  pressure  of  suffering  which 
sympathy  would  have  lightened.  Human 
sympathy.  Christian  sympathy,  were  it 
to  penetrate  the  dwellings  ot  tlie  igno- 
rant, poor,  and  suffering,  were  its  voice 
lifted  up  to  encourage,  guide,  and  con- 
sole, and  its  arm  stretched  out  to  sus- 
tain, what  a  new  world  would  it  call  into 
being  !  What  a  new  city  should  we  live 
in  !  How  many  victims  of  stem  justice 
would  become  tne  linng,  jo)'ful  witnesses 
of  the  regenerating  power  of  a  wise 
Christian  love! 

In  these  remarks  I  have  expressed 
sympathy  with  the  criminal ;  but  do  not 
imagine  that  1  have  any  desire  to  screen 
him  from  that  wise  punishment  which 
aims  at  once  to  reform  offenders  and 
protect  society.  The  mercy  which 
would  turn  asfde  the  righteous  penal- 
ties of  law  iSf  however  unconsciously,  a 
form  of  cruelty.  As  friends  of  the 
tempted  part  of  the  community,  we 
should  make  the  escape  of  the  criminal 
next  to  hopeless.  But  let  not  society 
stop  here.  Let  it  use  every  means  in 
its  power  of  rescuing  its  members  from 
the  degradation  and  misery  of  crime  and 
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public  punishment.  Let  it  especially 
protect  the  exposed  child.  Here  is  a 
paramount  duty  which  no  community 
has  yet  fulfilled.  If  the  child  be  left  to 
grow  up  in  utter  ignorance  of  duty,  of 
us  Maker,  of  its  relation  to  society,  to 
grow  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  profaneness 
and  intemperance,  and  in  the  practice 
of  falsehood  and  fraud,  let  not  the  com- 
munity complain  of  his  crime.  It  has 
quietly  looked  on  and  seen  him,  year 
stfter  year,  arming  himself  against  its 
order  and  peace ;  and  who  is  most  to 
blame  when  at  last  he  deals  the  guilty 
blow  }  A  moral  care  over  the  tempted 
and  ignorant  portion  of  the  state  is  a 
primary  duty  of  society. 

I  know  that  objection  will  be  made  to 
this  representation  of  dutv.  It  will  be 
said  by  not  a  few,  **  We  nave  not  time 
to  take  care  of  others.  We  do  our  part 
in  taking  care  of  ourselves  and  our 
^milies.  Let  every  man  watch  over  his 
own  household,  and  society  will  be  at 
peace.'* 

I  reply,  first,  this  defence  is  not 
founded  in  truth.  Very  few  can  hon- 
estly say  that  they  have  no  time  or 
strength  to  spend  bJeyond  their  families. 
How  much  time,  thought,  wealth, 
strength,  is  wasted,  absolutely  wasted, 
by  a  large  proportion  of  every  people ! 
Were  the  will  equal  to  the  power,  were 
there  a  fraternal  concern  for  the  falling 
and  fallen  members  of  the  community, 
what  an  amount  of  energy  would  be 
spent  in  redeeming  society  from  its 
terrible  evils,  without  the  slightest 
diminution  of  exertion  at  home  ! 

But,  still  more,  we  defeat  ourselves, 
when  we  neglect  the  moral  state  of  the 
city  where  we  live,  under  pretence  of 
caring  for  our  families.  How  little  may 
it  profit  you,  my  friends,  that  you  labor 
at  home,  if  in  the  next  street,  amidst 
haunts  of  vice,  the  incendiary,  the  thief, 
the  ruffian,  is  learning  his  lesson  or  pre- 
paring his  instruments  of  destruction ! 
How  little  may  it  profit  you  that  you 
are  striving  to  educate  your  children,  if 
around  you  the  children  of  others  are 
neglected,  are  contaminated  with  evil 
pnnciples  or  impure  passions  !  Where 
is  it  that  our  sons  often  receive  the  most 
powerful  impulses  ?  In  the  street,  at 
school,  from  associates.  Their  ruin 
may  be  sealed  by  a  young  female 
brought  up  in  the  haunts  of  vice.  Their 
first   oaths  may  be  echoes  of  profane- 


ness which  they  hear  from  the  sons  of 
the  abandoned.  What  is  the  great 
obstruction  to  our  efiEorts  for  educating 
our  children  ?  It  is  the  corruption 
around  us.  That  corruption  steals  into 
oar  homes,  and  neutralizes  the  influence 
of  home.  We  hope  to  keep  our  little 
circle  pure  amidst  genenl  imparity. 
This  is  like  striving  to  keep  our  partic- 
ular houses  healthy,  when  infection  is 
raging  around  us.  If  an  accumulation 
of  filth  in  our  neighborhood  were  send- 
ing forth  foul  stench  and  pestilential 
vapors  on  every  side,  we  should  not 
plead,  as  a  reason  for  letting  it  remain, 
that  we  were  striving  to  prevent  a  like 
accumulation  within  our  own  doors. 
Disease  would  not  less  certainly  invade 
us  because  the  source  of  it  was  not  pre- 
pared by  ourselves.  The  infection  of 
moral  evil  is  as  perilous  as  that  of  the 
plague.  We  have  a  personal  interest  in 
the  prevalence  of  order  and  good  prin- 
ciples on  every  side.  If  any  member  of 
the  social  body  suffer,  all  must  suffer 
with  it.  This  is  God's  ordination,  and 
his  merciful  ordination.  It  is  thus  that 
he  summons  us  to  watch  over  our 
brother  for  his  good.  In  this  city, 
where  the  children  are  taught  chiefly  m 
public  schools,  all  parents  have  peculiar 
reason  for  seeking  that  all  classes  of 
society  be  improved. 

Let  me  add  one  more  reply  to  the 
excuse  for  neglecting  others  drawn  from 
the  necessity  of  attending  to  our  own 
families.  True,  we  must  attend  to  our 
families ;  but  what  is  the  great  end 
which  we  should  propose  in  regard  to 
our  children  ?  Is  it  to  train  them  up 
for  themselves  only  ?  to  shut  them  up 
in  their  own  pleasures  ?  to  give  them  a 
knowledge  by  which  they  may  serve 
their  private  interests  ?  Should  it  not 
be  our  first  care  to  breathe  into  them 
the  spirit  of  Christians  ?  to  give  them  a 
generous  interest  in  our  race  ?  to  fit 
them  to  live  and  to  die  for  their  fellow- 
beings  ?  Is  not  this  the  true  education  ? 
And  can  we,  then,  educate  them  better 
than  by  giving  them,  in  our  own  per- 
sons, examples  of  a  true  concern  for 
our  less  prosjjerous  fellow- creatures  ? 
Should  not  our  common  tones  awaken 
in  them  sympathy  with  the  poor,  and 
ignorant,  and  depraved  ?  Should  not 
the  influences  of  home  fit  them  to  go 
forth  as  the  benefactors  of  their  race  ? 
This  is  a  Christian  education.     This  is 
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all  accomplishments.  Give  to 
ndeCy  a  generous,  disinterested  son  or 
diflfhter,  and  you  will  pay  with  interest 
the  debt  you  owe  it  Blessed  is  that 
JiOQie  where  such  members  are  formed 
leads  of  future  families  and  foun- 
pure  influence  to  the  communi- 
which  they  forma  part.  In  this 
t  our  education  is  most  deficient. 
we  pay  profusely  for  superficial 
lishments,  very  little  is  done  to 
a  noble,  heroic,  self-sacrificing 
into  the  young. 
In  reply  to  these  remarks,  ill-boding 
irepticism  will  cry  out,  "Why  all  this 
labor  ?  Society  cannot  be  improved. 
ItJ  evils  cannot  be  done  away/*  But 
dus  croaking  has  little  significance  to 
one  who  believes  in  Christ,  the  divinely 
ordained  Regenerator  of  the  world,  and 
*ho  compares,  in  the  light  of  history, 
the  present  with  past  times.  On  these 
ithoritics,  1  maintain  that  society  r/i/* 
improved.  I  am  confident  that  this 
would  become  a  new  place,  a  new 
ion,  were  the  intelligent  and  good 
'10 seek  in  earnest  to  spread  their  Intel- 
Igcnce  and  goodness.  We  have  pow- 
,«?  enough  here  for  a  mighty  change, 
irere  they  faithfully  used.  1  would  aad» 
lllat  God  permits  evils  for  this  very  end^ 
Ihil  they  should  be  resisted  ancl  sub- 
dttard.  He  intends  that  this  world  shall 
trow  better  and  happier,  not  through 
his  own  immediate  agency,  but  through 
llic  labors  and  sufferings  of  benevolence. 
Tbis  world  is  left,  in  a  measure,  to  the 
power  of  evil,  that  it  should  become  a 
monument,  a  trophy,  to  the  power  of 
ness.  The  greatness  of  its  crimes 
woes  is  not  a  ground  for  despair,  but 
a  call  to  greater  effort.  On  our  earth 
tbe  divine  Philanthropist  has  begun  a 
war  with  evil  His  cross  is  erected  to 
nther  tojjethcr  soldiers  for  the  con- 
Set,  and  victory  is  written  in  his  blood. 
The  spirit  which  Jesus  Christ  breathes 
has  already  proved  itself  equal  to  this 
warfare.  How  much  has  it  already  done 
to  repress  ferocity  in  Christian  nations, 
purify  domestic  life,  to  abolish  or 
itigate  slavery,  to  provide  asylums  for 
e  and  want  !  These  are  but  its 
"At  fruits.  In  the  progress  already 
by  communities  under  its  influ- 
we  are  taught  that  society  is  not 
ncd  to  repeat  itself  perpetually,  to 
Itim!  still  for  ever  We  learn  that  t^eat 
cities  need  not  continue  kO  be  sinks  oi 
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pollution.  No  man  has  seized  the  grand 
peculiarity  of  the  present  age  who  docs 
not  see  in  it  the  means  and  material  of 
a  vast  and  beneficent  social  change. 
The  revolution  which  we  are  called  to 
advance  has,  in  truth,  begun.  The  great 
distinction  of  our  times  is  a  diffusion  of 
intelligence,  and  refinement,  and  of  the 
I  spirit  of  progress,  through  a  va^stly  wider 
sphere  than  formerly.  The  middle  and 
laborhig  classes  have  means  of  improve- 
ment not  dreamed  of  in  earlier  times. 
And  why  stop  here  ?  Why  not  increase 
these  means  where  now  enjoyed  f  Why 
not  extend  them  where  they  are  not 
possessed  ?  Why  shall  any  portion  oi 
the  community  be  deprived  of  light,  of 
sympathy,  of  the  aids  by  which  they  may 
rise  to  comfort  and  virtue  ? 

At  the  present  moment  it  is  singu- 
larly unreasonable  to  doubt  and  despair 
of  the  improvement  of  society.  Provi- 
dence is  placing  before  our  eyes,  in 
broad  light,  the  success  of  efforts  for 
the  melioration  of  human  affairs.  1 
might  refer  to  the  change  produced 
among  ourselves,  within  a  ifew  years,  by 
the  exertions  of  good  men  for  the  sup- 
pression of  intemperance,  the  very  vice 
which  seemed  the  most  inveterate,  and 
which  more  than  all  others  spreads  pov- 
erty and  crime.  Ihit  this  mor:il  revolu- 
tion in  our  own  country  sinks  into 
nothing  when  compared  with  the  amaz- 
ing and  almost  incredible  work  now  in 
progress  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 
A  few  years  ago,  had  we  been  called  to 
name  the  country  of  all  others  most 
degraded,  beggared,  and  hopelessly 
crushed  by  intemperance,  we  should 
have  selected  Ireland,  There  men  and 
women,  old  and  young,  were  alike  swept 
away  by  what  seemed  the  irresistible 
torrent.  Childhood  was  baptized  into 
drunkenness.  And  now,  in  the  short 
space  of  two  or  three  years,  this  vice  of 
ages  has  almost  been  rooted  out.  In  a 
moral  point  of  view,  the  Ireland  of  the 
past  is  vanished.  A  new  Ireland  has 
started  into  life.  Three  millions  of  her 
populaticin  have  taken  the  pledge  of 
total  abstinence,  and  instances  of  vio- 
lating the  pledge  are  very,  very  rare. 
The  great  national  anniversaries,  on 
which  the  whole  laboring  population 
used  to  be  dissolved  in  excess,  are  now 
given  to  innocent  pleasures.  The  ex- 
cise on  ardent  spirits  has  now  been 
dimintshed  nearly  U^ii  a.  toAWqti  ^> 
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ling*  History  records  no  revolution 
like  Ibis.  It  IS  the  grand  tveut  of  the 
present  day.  Father  Matthew,  the 
leader  in  this  moral  revolutioa,  ranks 
far  above  the  heroes  and  statesmen  of 
the  limes.  As  Protestants,  we  smile  at 
the  old  legends  of  the  Cathohc  church  ; 
but  here  is  something  greater,  and  it  is 
true,  however  we  may  question  the 
claims  of  her  departed  saints,  she  has  a 
living  minister,  M  he  may  be  judged 
from  one  work,  who  deserves  to  be  can- 
onized, ami  whose  name  should  be 
jjlaced  in  the  calendar  not  far  below 
apostles.  And  is  this  an  age  in  which 
to  be  sceptical  as  to  radical  changes  in 
society,  as  to  the  recovery  of  the  mass 
of  men  from  bmtai  ignorance  and  still 
more  brutal  vice  ? 

The  remarks  which  have  now  been 
made  are  needed  at  the  present  moment 
Our  city  is  growing,  and  we  arc  impa- 
tient for  its  more  rapid  growth,  as  if 
siste  and  numbers  were  happiness.  We 
are  anxious  to  swell  our  population.  Js 
it  not  worth  our  while  to  inquire,  what 
kind  of  a  population  we  are  to  gather 
here  ?  Arc  we  so  blind  as  to  be  willing 
and  anxious  to  repeat  the  experience  of 
other  cities  }  Are  we  willing  to  increase 
only  our  physical  comforts,  our  material 
wealth  ?  Do  we  not  know  that  great 
cities  have  hitherto  drawn  together  the 
abandoned  ?  have  bred  a  horde  of  ig- 
norant, profligate,  criminal  poor.^  have 
been  deformed  by  the  horrible  contrasts 
of  luxury  and  famine,  of  splendor  and  ab- 
ject woe  1  Do  we  not  know  that  among 
the  indigent  and  laborious  classes  of 
great  cities  the  mortalitv  is  fearfully 
great  in  comparison  witn  that  of  the 
country  ?  a  result  to  be  traced  to  the 
pestilential  atmosphere  which  these  peo- 
ple breathe,  to  the  filth,  darkness,  and 
dampness  of  their  dwellings,  to  the  suf- 
fering, comfortless  condition  of  their 
children,  and  to  the  gross  vices  which 
spring  up  from  ignorance  and  dcstitu- 
tion>  Do  we  want  no  better  destiny  for 
this  our  dear  and  honored  metropolis  ? 
You  will  not  suspect  me  of  being  a  foe 
to  what  are  called  improvements.  Let 
our  city  grow.  Let  railroads  connect  it 
with  the  distant  West  Let  commerce 
link  it  with  the  remotest  East  But, 
whilst  its  wealth  and  numbers  grow,  let 
its  means  of  intelligence,  religion,  virtue, 
domestic  purity,  and  fraternal  union 
gTov9  faster.     Let  us  be  more  anxious 


for  moral  than  physical  ernurli 
God  withhold  prosperity, 
be  inspired,  hallowed,  cn:i 
lie  spirit,  by  institutions  for  highe 
cation,  and  by  increasing  concern  \ 
enlightened  and  opulent  for  the  ign 
and  poor!     If  prosperity!*   to 
and  harden  us.  to  divide  us  into  casd 
of  high  and  tow,  to  corrupt  the  rich  1 
extravagance  and  pride,  and  to  cr 
more  reckless  class  of  poor,  thcaJ 
avert  it  from  us  !     But  prosperity  l 
not  be  so  abused.     It  admits  of  nohJe 
uses.     It    may   multiply  the    means 
good.    It  may'mulliply  teachers  of  1 
and    \'irtue.     It  may    make    the  dc 
places  of  society  blossom  as  the 
To  this  end  may  our  prosperity  be  ( 
secrated.      Thus   may  wc   requite 
Author  of  all  good* 

How  we   may  accomplish    the 
work  now  set  before  us  I  have  noiliii 
to  say.     1  would  only  ask  your  attentk 
to  one  means  of  improving  our  city, 
which  our  attention  is  particularly  calle 
by  the  occasion  which  has  bnuj^ht  ui 
together     1   refer   to   the   Mi 
Large.     The  reasons  for  this  i 
are  too  obvious  tti  require  labor 
sition.     That    those  classes   ol 
which  enjoy  fewest  advantages  oi  cdu 
cation  peculiarly  need  insl  ruction 
the  voice  of    the  living   teacher;    ih 
those   whose    habits,    conditions,    a£ 
wants  exclude  them  in  effect  from 
churches,   should   be   visited    in 
homes  by  the  ministers  of   ChristianHjf 
who  does   not  see  and    acknowledge  j 
If  we.  with  ever)^  means  of  culture,  ne 
the  Christian  mmistry.  the  poor  need  tt 
more.     Is  it  not  a  duty,  and  should  ve 
not  rejoice,  to  send  forth  faitlifuL,  en* 
lightened  men  whose  of^ce  shall  be  to 
strengthen  those   whom  corrupt   infill 
ences   are    sweeping    from    duty   uitl 
peculiar  power,  to  guide  t!  '     hi 

no  other  counsellor,  to 
cheer  those  who  are  pres.'>*^ij  %-.*.. 
iest  temptations,  to  awaken  the 
of  those  who  are  almost  unconsct« 
their  intellectual  powers,  to  breathe  fo 
titude   into  those   who  suffer  most, 
open  a  better  world  to  those  to 
this  world  is  darkened,  and.  above 
to  snatch  their  children   from  ruin, 
protect  the  young  who  secwi  liorn  to  ; 
heritage  of  want  or  CJimc  ?     T  ' 
try  devoted  to  these  offices  b, 
bly,  a  wise,  Christian,  tioble  instil uuoi 
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lUds  evening  you  are  called  to  contrib- 

[ttc  to  its  support     Do  so  cheerftilJy. 

;  Vm  an?  not  called  to  uphold  a  plan  of 
4BiblCisd  cbarity,  or  to  send  teachers  to 
fowle  regions,  where  years  of  anxious 
libor  must  be  spent  on  an  unbroken^ 
■Mbankfui  soil  before  the  fruit  can  ap- 
MiC.  Vou  are  invited  to  sustain  an 
MtttuLioa   scaled   in   the   heart  of  our 

|rity.  and  which*  as  you  know,  is  sending 
Kc  waters  o£  life  through  our  own  pop- 
]ls  chapels^  Sunday-schools* 
J  arc  in  the  midst  of  you.  The 
I  which  its  ministers  carry  coun- 
sel and  consolation  are  near  your  own* 
Vou  5«c  its  ifitluences  this  moment  in 
tuttit  children.  Its  aim  is  to  remove  the 
SMidcst  features  of  our  civilization,  the 
deep  oomiption  of  great  cities ;  and  in 
te  tn^^s^  which  it  now  puts  forth  we 
ltt«e  a  plcdije  of  a  happier  era,  in  which 
vciety  will  prosper  without  the  terrible 
acnice  of  so  many  of  its  members. 
MtY  this  eood  work  go  on  and  spread* 
Hfl  Qaiy  ruture  generations  bless  us  for 
ttfiag  them  from  some  of  the  worst 
ffik  which  darken  our  ow^n  age  ! 

I  hare  now  closed  my  remarks  on  the 
jwBcral  topic  suggestecl  by  this  occasion. 
B«t  the  work  of  the  Ministry  for  the 
Foot  has  Irnii /h»  to  ray  mind  solemn 
lad  tend L  is,  which   1  know  you 

lifl  not  reign    to  our  present 

OMctiag,  and  which  it  will  be  a  relief  to 
HIT  own  spirit  to  express.  The  Ministry 
at  Large  10  this  city  was  chiefly  origi- 
uted  and  established  by  one  of  my  earli- 
est dearest  friends,  who  closed  his  eyes 
Ml  raany  months  since  on  a  foretgn 
tkire.  AUow  me  to  pay  a  tribute  to  his 
cnDory;  and  in  doing  this  allow  me  to 
lyeak  with  the  freedom  of  friendship* 
i  iiai«  oot  labored  to  collect  materials 
fisraregular  history  of  this  distinguished 
■tt,  lor  I  believe  that  I  shall  be  more 
fnt  to  his  memory  in  giving  reminis- 
caces  orf  our  long  intercourse  than  in 
feportio^  a  series  of  events.  I  will  utter 
aull  ail  simplicity  what  rises  to  my 
memxxr^,  and  I  hope  that  the  clear  image 
viiich  I  bear  of  my  departed  friend  may 
be  tfa&sf erred  to  the  hearts  of  my 
ocarers. 

My  acquaintance  with  Joseph  Tltck- 
OMAN  uegan  about  forty-seven  years 
ai^.  ajul  during  most  of  the  time  which 
lus  f^ince  elapsed  we  lived  together  as 
irathers,  communicating  thoughts*  feel- 
iap,  reproo^s^  encouragements,  with  a 


faithfulness  not  often  surpassed.  I  think 
of  him  with  peculiar  pleasure,  as  he  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  signal  example  within 
my  remembrance  of  improvement ;  of  a 
man  overcoming  obstacles,  and  makin? 
progress  under  disadvantatjes.  When  T 
first  met  him  in  college  he  nad  the  inno^ 
cence  of  childhood  ;  he  w^as  sympathiz- 
ing, generous,  without  a  stain  of  the 
vices  to  which  youth  is  prone  ;  but  he 
did  not  seem  to  have  any  serious  views 
of  life.  Three  years  he  passed  almost  as 
a  holiday,  unconscious  of  his  privileges, 
uninterested  in  his  severer  studies,  sur- 
rendering himself  to  sportive  impulses, 
which,  however  harmless  in  themselves, 
consumed  the  hours  which  should  have 
been  given  to  toil.  How  often  has 
he  spoken  to  me  with  grief  and  com- 
punction of  his  early  wasted  life  !  In 
his  last  college  year  a  change  began, 
and  the  remote  cause  of  it  he  olten 
spoke  of  with  lively  sensibility.  His 
motjicr,  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  was 
one  of  the  best  of  women.  She  had  in- 
stilled into  him  the  truths  of  rehgion 
with  a  mother  s  love,  tempered  with  no 
common  wisdom.  The  seed  was  sown 
in  a  kindly  nature.  The  religious  prin- 
ciple, which  at  first  had  only  been  a 
restraint  from  evil,  began  to  incite 
good;  and  to  this  the  progress  and 
greatness  of  his  life  were  mainly  due. 
t)n  leaving  college  he  gave  himself  to 
the  Christian  ministry  ;  but,  with  the  un- 
chastened  inconsideration  of  his  youth, 
he  plunged  into  his  duties  with  little 
preparation.  The  consequence  was  a 
succession  of  mortifications,  most  pain- 
ful at  the  time,  but  of  which  he  after- 
wards spoke  as  a  merciful  discipline. 
So  unpromising  was  the  opening  of  a 
career  of  singular  energ)'  and  useful- 
ness. 

By  the  kind  ordination  of  Providence 
he  was  settled  in  a  small,  obscure  parish, 
which  offered  nothing  to  gratify  ambition 
or  to  dissipate  the  mind.  Years  passed 
in  a  life  which  we  should  call  monoto- 
nous. Vmt  which  was  singularly  fitted  to 
give  him  the  calmness  and  steadiness 
which  he  needed.  Here  he  became  a  stu- 
dent»  —  a  faithful,  laborious  student  — 
and  accumulated  much  knowledge,  and 
devoted  no  little  time  to  the  thorny 
topics  of  theology*  Thus  the  defects 
of  his  early  intellectual  training  were 
repaired,  and  his  faculties  sharpened 
and  invigorated. 
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He  was  not,  however,  made  to  wear 
out  life  in  such  pursuits.  His  strength 
did  not  lie  in  abstract  speculation.  Had 
he  given  himself  to  this,  he  would  never 
have  forced  his  way  to  new  or  great 
views.  His  heart  was  his  great  power. 
To  his  moral,  religious,  benevolent  sen- 
timents he  owed  chiefly  the  expansion 
of  his  intellectual  nature.  Having  laid 
a  good  foundation  by  study,  an  unerring 
instinct  taught  him  that  study  vras  not 
his  vocation.  His  heart  yearned  for 
active  life.  He  became  more  and  more 
penetrated  with  the  miseries  and  crimes 
of  the  world.  As  he  sat  in  his  lonely 
study,  the  thought  of  what  men  endured 
on  tne  land  and  the  sea  withdrew  him 
from  his  books.  He  was  irresistibly 
attracted  towards  his  fellow-creatures, 
by  their  sufferings,  and,  still  more,  by  a 
consciousness  that  there  was  somethmg 
great  beneath  their  sufferings,  by  a  sym- 
pathy with  their  spiritual  wants.  His 
study  window  looked  on  the  sea;  and 
the  white  sail,  as  it  skirted  the  horizon, 
reminded  him  of  the  ignorance  and  moral 
perils  of  the  sailor  ;  and,  accordingly,  he 
was  the  first  man  in  the  country  to  make 
an  effort  for  the  improvement  and  in- 
struction of  this  class  of  men.  The 
society  which  he  instituted  for  this  end 
did  not  answer  its  purpose  ;  for  he  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  the  people  he  wished 
to  serve,  nor  was  the  community  then 
awake,  as  it  now  is,  to  the  work  of  re- 
form. But  the  spirit  which  was  moving 
in  him  was  not  depressed  by  failure. 
He  soon  gave  himself  with  zeal  to  the 
missionary  cause ;  thought,  talked,  and 
wrote  about  it  with  characteristic  en- 
ergy ;  and,  had  not  family  ties  pre- 
vented, would  have  devotea  himself,  I 
believe,  to  the  service  of  the  heathen. 

Whilst  the  passion  for  conflict  with 
evil  was  struggling  within  him,  his  health 
hiiled,  and  for  a  time  he  had  reason  to 
fear  that  he  was  to  be  cut  off  from  use- 
fulness. But  the  same  gracious  Provi- 
dence which  had  ordained  with  signal 
kindness  the  events  of  his  past  exist- 
ence was  guiding  him  through  this  dark 
passage  to  the  great  sphere  and  purpose 
of  his  life.  His  disease  incapacitated 
him  from  answering  the  demand  made 
upon  his  voice  by  the  pulpit  He  felt 
that  he  must  cease  from  regular  preach- 
ing ;  and  what,  then,  was  he  to  do  ?  In 
a  favored  hour  the  thought  of  devoting 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  poor  of  this 


city  entered  his  mind,  and  met  a  re- 
sponse within  which  gav^  it  the  char- 
acter of  a  divine  monition.  He  consulted 
me ;  and,  in  obedience  to  a  long-rooted 
conviction  that  society  needs  new  min- 
istries and  agencies  for  its  redemption, 
and  that  men  inspired  with  self-sacrific- 
ing zeal  for  its  redemption  are  God's 
best  gifts  to  the  world,  I  encouraged  his 
^th  and  hope. 

At  first  he  entered  almost  tremblingly 
the  houses  of  the  poor  where  he  was 
a  stranger,  to  offer  his  sympathy  and 
friendship.  But  **the  sheep  knew  the 
voice  of  the  shepherd."  The  poor  re- 
cognized by  instinct  their  friend,  and 
from  the  first  moment  a  relation  of  sin- 
gular tenderness  and  confidence  was 
established  between  them.  That  part 
of  his  life  1  well  remember,  for  he 
came  often  to  pour  into  my  ear  and 
heart  his  experience  and  success.  I  well 
remember  the  effect  which  contact  with 
the  poor  produced  on  his  mind.  He 
had  loved  them  when  he  knew  little  of 
them ;  when  their  distresses  came  to 
him  through  the  imagination.  B^t  he 
was  a  proof  that  no  speculation  or 
imagination  can  do  the  work  of  actual 
knowledge.  So  deep  was  the  sympathy, 
so  intense  the  interest,  which  the  poor 
excited  in  him.  that  it  seemed  as  if  a  new 
fountain  of  love  had  been  opened  within 
him.  No  favorite  of  fortune  could  have 
repaired  to  a  palace,  where  the  rays  of 
royal  favor  were  to  be  centered  on  him, 
with  a  more  eager  spirit  and  quicker 
step  than  our  friend  hastened  to  the 
abodes  of  want  in  the  darkest  allevs  of 
our  city.  How  often  have  I  stood  hum- 
bled before  the  deep  spiritual  love  which 
burst  from  him  in  those  free  communi- 
cations which  few  enjoyed  beside  myself  I 
I  cannot  forget  one  evening,  when,  in 
conversing  with  the  late  Dr.  FoUen  and 
myself  on  the  claims  of  the  poor,  and 
on  the  cold-heartedness  of  society,  he 
not  only  deeply  moved  us,  but  filled  us 
with  amazement,  by  his  depth  of  feeling 
and  energy  of  utterance ;  nor  can  I  for- 
get how,  when  he  left  us.  Dr.  Follen,  a 
man  fitted  by  his  own  spirit  to  judge  of 
greatness,  said  to  me,  "  He  is  a  great 
man." 

This  strong  love  for  his  fellow-creat- 
ures was  not  a  wild  enthusiasm.  It  was 
founded  on  clear,  deliberate  perception 
of  the  spiritual  nature,  the  immortal  des- 
tination, of  every  human  being.    Who- 
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cfcr  discerns  truly  and  feels  deeply  this 
matcess  of  humanity,  this  relation  of 
3ic  soul  to  God,  must,  indeed,  pass  for 
me  in  the  present  dav;  for 

oor  s  cietv  is,  in  a  great  cfegree, 

idcm*J  or  Hie  higiierrio^hts,  claims,  and 
destinies  of  a  human  being, 

ll  was   this  love  for  the  poor  which 
gate  to  our  friend's  labors  their  efficacy, 
which  made  his  ministry  a  living  thing, 
and   which    gave    it   perpetuity.      This 
house  and  our  other  chapels  nad  their 
Cpondation  in  this  love.     He  could  not 
be  kept  from  the  poor.     Cold,  storms, 
fickncss,    severe  pain,  could   not  shut 
him  tip  at  home.     Nothing  but  his  do- 
mestic ties  fjrevented  him  from  taking 
^  \iH  abode  among  the  indigent.     He 
retimes  say,  that  could  he,  on 
!:e  world,  choose  his  sphere,  it 
vuuld  Ijc  that  of  a  ministering  spirit  to 
tbe  poor  ;  and  if  the  spirits  of  departed 
food   men   return   to  our  world,   his,  I 
3oubt  not,  might  be  found  in  the  haunts 
'  want  and  woe.      In  this,  as   1  have 
ly  said,  there  was  no  blinding  en- 
losiasm.      He  saw  distinctly  the  vices 
fhich  are  often  found  among  the  poor, 
their  craft,  and  sloth,  and  mgratit\idc. 
\%  ministry^  was  carried  on  In  the  midst 
their  frequent  filth  and  recklessness. 
he  coarsest  realities  pressed  him  on 
TV  side.     These  were  not  the  scenes 
make  an  enthusiast.    But  amidst  these 
saw.  now  the  fainter  signs,  now  the 
iumph^.  of  a  divine  virtue.     It  was  his 
fjfirht  to  relate  examples  of  patience, 
tcdness,  piety,  amidst  severest 
These  taught  him,  that,  in 
,       rest    hovels,    he   was   walking 
ir  r  ,-    immortals,  and  his  faith  in  the 
divmity  witjiin  the  soul  turned  his  min- 
btry  into  joy. 

Dn  Tuckcrman  has  sometimes  been 
called  the  founder  of  the  Ministry  at 
Large.  If  by  this  language  be  meant 
Ihit  he  first  planned  and  established  a 
distsQCt  ministry  for  the  poor,  the  Ian- 
is  incorrect.  Before  his  time 
had  been  men  who  had  devoted 
^  exclusively  and  faithfully  to 
L  _;*>us  instruction  of  those  who 

ca&eujt  be  gathered  into  the  ordinary 
phces  of  worship.  His  merit  lay  in 
j^hring  a  new  life  to  the  work,  in  showing 
phat  ft  could  do,  in  raising  it  from  neg- 
lect to  a  high  place  among  the  means 
frf  regenerating  the  worlds  and  in  awak- 
tnug  new  hopes  of  the  improvement  oi 


what  had  been  looked  on  as  the  hope- 
less portion  of  society.  The  greatest 
benelactors  of  men  are  not  so  much 
those  who  discover  or  contrive  wholly 
original  and  untried  modes  of  action,  as 
those  who  seijte  on  familiar  means  or 
agencies  and  exalt  them  into  new  powers. 
Our  friend  had  hardly  entered  into  his 
ministry  when  he  discovered  its  capaci- 
ties. He  saw  that  it  opened  a  sphere 
of  usefulness  which  had  hardly  been 
dreamed  of.  With  prophetic  faith,  he 
threw  into  it  his  whole  soul ;  and  his 
example  and  success  raised  up  others  to 
confide  in  and  to  wield  the  same  power. 
He  may  thus  be  said,  in  an  important 
sense»  to  have  cstabh'shed  this  ministry. 
Through  htm  it  has  taken  root  in  men's 
faith.  1 1  has  passed,  with  all  the  energy 
which  he  imparted  to  it,  into  other  hands, 
and  is  seen  and  felt  to  deserve  a  place 
among  our  permanent  institutions.  Much 
of  this  success  was,  undoubtedly,  due  to 
his  singleness  of  heart;  but  much,  also, 
to  his  clear  insight  into  the  principles  of 
human  nature  which  rendered  the  poor 
open  to  good  influences,  and  into  the 
means  by  which  human  beings  in  their 
condition  may  be  most  effectually  ap- 
proached- 

In  carrying  on  this  great  work,  Dr. 
Tuckerman  did  not  stand  alone.  He 
received  important  aids  from  sympathiz- 
ing friends.  He  began  his  labors  under 
the  patronage  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association.  At  length,  to  insure  the 
continuance  of  the  Ministry  at  Large 
and  to  extend  Its  operation,  a  union,  or, 
as  it  is  called,  a  Fraternity,  of  several 
churches  in  the  city  was  formed,  to  take 
this  important  work  under  its  guidance 
and  care.  There  were  some  among  us 
who  had  come  to  feel  that  a  Christian 
church  was  established  not  only  for  the 
edification  of  its  own  members,  but  for 
the  general  cause  of  Christianity;  and 
that  it  was  especially  bound  to  extend 
the  means  of  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion to  such  families  or  individuals  in 
its  neighborhood  as,  from  poverty,  or 
any  other  causes,  were  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  the  public  ordinances  of  re- 
ligion.  In  conformity  to  this  idea  the 
Fraternity  was  formed,  on  a  simple  but 
efficient  plan.  In  each  of  the  churches 
disposed  to  co-operate  for  the  support 
of  the  Ministry  at  Large  a  branch  asso- 
ciation  is  established,  the  members  of 
which  contribute  to  iVvvs  'wotV  -aLCccit^vc^Tj, 
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to  their  means  or  sense  of  duty,  and 
which  is  represented  in  a  central  board, 
to  whose  discretion  the  management  of 
the  whole  concern  is  intrusted!  By  this 
arrangement  various  good  ends  are  ac- 
complished. The  Ministry  for  the  Poor 
has  become  linked  with  our  most  im- 

Cortant  religious  institution,  and  may 
e  hoped  to  partake  of  the  durablenesa 
of  the  regular  ministry.  The  churches 
are  knit  together  by  a  new  bond,  not 
one  of  creeds,  or  tribunals,  or  organiza- 
tions to  accumulate  power,  but  the  holy 
bond  of  chanty ;  and,  still  more,  they 
are  brought  to  recognize  distinctly  and 
practically  their  obligation  lo  look  be- 
)'ond  themselves,  and  to  labor  for  the 
extension  of  Christian  truth  and  virtue. 

This  association  gave  but  a  smal! 
salary'  to  Dr.  Tuckerman,  but  he  desired 
mnhmg  beyond  what  was  necessary  to 
save  him  from  debt ;  and  this  he  did 
desire.  On  this  point  he  was  peculiarly 
sensitive,  so  much  so  that  a  notice  of 
him  would  be  imperfect  in  which  this 
trait  should  be  omitted.  He  shrunk 
from  ihe  slightest  pecuniarv  embarrass- 
ment as  an  intolerable  eviL  *'  Owe  no 
man  any  ihing,"  was  a  precept  whicii 
he  kept  in  sight  in  all  his  domestic 
arrangements;  and,  by  his  strict  econ- 
omy and  wise  providence,  he  was  able 
to  spend  a  long  life  and  bring  up  a  large 
family  without  once  anticipating  his  in- 
come and  without  contracting  a  debt 
Some  of  his  friends,  of  looser  habits, 
received  lessons  of  wisdom  and  reproof 
in  this  respect  from  his  counsel  and 
example. 

As  to  the  great  ideas  which  ruled 
over  and  guided  his  ministry,  and  as  to 
the  details  of  his  operations,  they  may 
be  gathered  best  from  the  Reports  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  make  to  the 
societies  under  whose  patronage  he 
acted.  He  published,  indeed,  a  volume 
on  this  subject ;  but  it  is  hardly  worthy 
of  his  abilities  or  his  cause.  It  was 
prepared  under  the  pressure  of  disease, 
when  his  constitution  was  so  exhausted 
by  excessive  labor  that  he  was  compelled 
to  forego  all  out-door  duties.  He  wrote 
it  with  a  morbid  impatience,  as  if  he 
might  be  taken  away  oefore  giving  it  to 
the  world.  It  ought,  in  truth,  to  be 
regarded  as  an  extemporaneous  effusion. 
It  was  hurried  through  the  press  whilst 
the  friends  whom  he  had  consulted  were 
hoping  that  it  was  undergoing  a  patient 


revision.  Thus  hastily  camposed, 
was  necessarily  dLflFuse,  —  a  fault  whi 
marks  his  most  careful  writings 
might,  indeed,  have  been  compressed 
to  lialf  the  size;  and,  as  might  be  ck* 
pected,  it  fell  almost  dead  from  tli* 
press.  This  sore  trial  he  bore  wiB 
great  equanimity ;  but  he  feU  it  deepl|{ 
The  saddest  words  I  heard  from  hii 
iD  his  sickness  were  those  in  which 
expressed  his  regrets  at  having  prccip 
tated  this  publication. 

It  is  in  his  Reports,  chieHy.  that  I 
history  of  his  ministry  is  to  be  studic 
These  are  a  treasure  for  the  man  wh 
would   act  wisely  on  the  poor, 
are  records  of  an  uncommonly 
experience.     They  show  his  innigbL 
the   temptations,  pyerils,   hearts* 
depressed    and    indigent ;    and, 
exposing  their  errors  and  sias,  brcatl 
a   never- failing  sympathy.      It  is 
to  see  in  tliese  that  the  great  princtp 
which   animated    his   ministry    waft_ 
immovable  faith  in  God's  mercifti 
poses   towards   the  poor.      Their 
dition  never,  for  a  moment,  seer: 
him  10  separate  them  from  their  Creata 
On  the  contrary,  he  fell  God's  preseii 
in  the  narrow,  comfortless  dwelling 
the  poor  as  he  felt  it  nowhere  eKc. 

His  perpetual  recognition  of  the  sptri 
ual,  immortal  nature  of  the  poor  gave  I 
all  his  intercourse  a  character  of  tended 
ness  and  respect.  He  spoke  to 
plainly,  boldly,  but  still  as  to  the  chfl 
drcn  of  the  same  infinite  Father. 
trusted  in  man's  moral  nature,  however 
bruised  and  crushed ;  he  was  sure  that 
no  heart  could  resist  him,  if  be  . 
but  convince  it  of  his  sincere  hs\A\  % 
concern.  One  nilc  he  observed  Jilmu*! 
loo  instinctively  to  make  it  %  rule.  He 
always  spoke  encouragingly.  He  Iclt 
that  the  weight  under  which  the  poor 
man's  spirit  was  already  sinkini^  needed 
no  addidon  from  the  harshness  of  hb 
spiritual  guide.  He  went  forth  tn  the 
power  of  brotherly  love,  and  found  it 
a  divine  armor.  On  this  point  too  mtidi 
cannot  be  said.  The  dtjj  of  Boston 
has  the  honor,  above  all  cities*  of  prov- 
ing how  much  can  be  accompHsKed  by 
a  generous,  affectionate  mode  of  S|iceca 
and  action  among  those  classes  of  sod* 
ety  which  it  has  been  lliouLiht  can  onit 
be  reached  by  menace,  ' 

terror.      Dr.  Tuckerman  si 

cessors,  in  their  intercourse  with   the 
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poor,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his 
obors  among  seamen^  have  taught  us 
teaX  men,  in  the  most  unpromising 
toodicioiis,  are  to  be  treated  as  men  ; 
tittt  under  coarse  jackets,  and  even 
nigs,  may  be  found  lender  and  n<»l>le 
hearts:  and  that  the  heart,  even  when 
faardened.  slill  responds  to  the  voice 
\  ^  a  true  friend  and  brother.  The  hor- 
Hhlc  thought,  that  certain  portions  of 
fociery  arc  to  be  kept  down  by  appeals 
t&thejr  superstition  and  fear,  has  here 
fecctved  a  refutation  very  cheerin"^  to 
the  friends  of  humanity.  Dr.  Tucker- 
nan  carried  among  the  poor  his  own 
Hg^est  \news  of  religion,  and  often 
flpoke  to  mc  of  the  eagerness  with  which 
mey  were  received.  He  was,  indeed, 
I  too  wise  a  roan  to  give  them  in  an  ab- 
Iftrict  form,  or  in  technical  lan^juage. 
[They  were  steeped  in  his  heart  before 
t  Ihey  fotind  their  way  to  his  lips  ;  and, 
towing  w^irni  and  fresh  from  this  foun- 
tan,  they  were  drunk  in  as  living  waters 
bf  the  thirsty  souls  of  the  poor. 

A  great   secret  of    Dr,  Tuckcrman^s 

■access    lay    in   his   strong   interest   in 

I  fodiTiduals.     It  was  not  in  his  nature 

to  act  on  masses  by  general  methods  ; 

he  threw  his  souj  into  particular  cases. 

Everj'  sufferer  whom  he  vi.siteii  seemed 

to  awaken  tn  him  a  special  affection  and 

em.      I  remember  well  the  language 

he  once  used  in  regard  to  a  m^n 

^had  gone  far  astray.     He  said  to 

XBOt  with   deep   emotion,  '*  I  want   that 

man's  soul ;    I   must  save   him/'      He 

,  made    the    worst   feel   that   they  had  a 

'  Irtend.    and    by   his    personal    interest 

Imlced  them  anew  with  their  race. 

Let  me  add  another  explication  of  his 
ioccess.  He  sought  for  something  to 
love  in  all  He  seized  on  any  thing 
|ood  which  might  remain  in  the  fallen 
ipirit .  on  any  domestic  affection,  any 
gderous  feeling,  which  might  have  es- 
caped  the  wreck  of  the  character.  If 
be  could  but  touch  one  chord  of  love, 
Qoe  tender  recollection  of  home,  one 
iedii^  of  shame  or  sorrow  for  the  past. 
Ml  matter  how  faintly,  he  rejoiced  and 
«»0k  cotirage,  like  the  good  physician 
wl<K  in  watching  over  the  drowned, 
detects  a  flutter  of  the  pulse,  or  the 
ieeblest  sign  of  h'fe.  His  hope  in  such 
cfeies  tended  to  fulfil  itself.  His  tones 
mnkened  a  like  hope  in  the  fallen. 
•He  did  not  break  the  bruised  reed, 
or  i|ueDCh  the  smoking  flax.'' 


iiiita 


He  began  his  ministry  expecting 
accomplish  his  work  by  visiting  and 
conversation,  and  this  he  always  relied 
on  as  the  most  important  means  of  use- 
fulness. Hut  he  soon  found  that  social 
worship  could  not  be  dispensed  with, 
that  this  was  a  want  of  human  nature  ; 
that  the  poor,  by  the  mere  circumstance 
of  leaving  their  homes  and  coming  to- 
gether in  decent  apparel  for  the  worship 
of  God,  received  a  salutary  impulse,  and 
that  in  this  way  they  could  be  brought 
most  effectually  to  act  on  one  another 
for  good.  He  therefore  resumed  preach- 
iiig^  though  unequal  to  the  effort.  The 
effect  of  this  new  situation  in  awaken- 
ing his  powers  as  a  preacher  was  strik- 
ing. 1  n  his  sermons  written  for  common 
congregations  he  had  never  been  very 
attractive ;  but  his  free,  extemporane- 
ous, fervent  address  drew  round  him 
a  crowd  of  poor  who  hung  on  his  lips  ; 
and  those  who  were  not  poor  were  moved 
by  his  fervent  utterance.  His  idea  of 
preaching  underwent  a  great  change. 
Whilst  abstaining  from  public  com* 
plaint,  he  would  in  private  mourn  over 
the  lifeless  discussions  of  the  pulpit, 
which  too  often  make  the  church  cold 
as  the  grave. 

His  mtluence  over  the  poor  was  a 
good  deal  increased  by  the  variety  of 
Forms  in  which  he  exerted  it.  He  was 
not  merely  a  spiritual  guide.  He  had 
much  skill  in  the  details  of  common 
life,  was  a  good  economist,  understood 
much  about  the  trades  and  labors  in 
which  the  poor  are  most  occupied^ 
could  suggest  expedients  for  diminish- 
ing expense  and  multiplying  comforts, 
and  by  these  homely  gifts  won  the  con- 
fidence of  the  poor.  He  could  sym- 
pathize with  them  in  their  minutest 
wants  and  sufferings,  and  opened  a  way 
for  his  high  truths  by  being  a  w^ise 
counsellor  as  to  their  worldly  interests. 
At  the  very  moment  when  he  passed 
with  some  for  an  enthusiast,  he  was 
teaching  hou.sehold  management  to  a 
poor  woman,  or  contriving  employment 
for  her  husband,  or  finding  a  place  for 
her  child. 

This  reminds  me  of  one  branch  of 
his  labors  in  which  he  took  special 
interest  He  felt  deeply  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor.  Tney  were  in  his 
mind  habitually,  as  he  walked  the 
streets,  and  when  he  entered  the  in- 
digent dwelling.     He  used  vo  ^Vq^  vcj 
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inquire  into  the  residence  and  history 
of  the  begging  child.  He  visited  the 
market  and  the  wharf  to  discover  the 
young  who  were  wasting  the  day  in 
sloth,  taking  their  first  lessons  in  the 
art  of  theft.  He^  was  unwearied  in  his 
efforts  to  place  these  children  in  schools  ; 
and  multitudes  owe  to  him  their  moral 
safety  and  the  education  which  prepared 
them  for  respectable  lives.  Through 
his  means,  not  a  few  who  had  escaped 
all  domestic  control  and  entered  on  the 
downward  path  of  crime,  were  sent  to 
the  House  of  Reformation ;  and  he  de- 
lighted to  meet,  or  speak  of,  those  who, 
under  this  influence,  had  been  restored 
to  innocence.  To  the  interest  which 
he  awakened  in  the  unprotected  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  we  owe  chiefly  the 
establishment  of  the  Farm  School.  If 
any  subject  peculiarly  occupied  his 
thoughts  and  heart,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  city  to  that  portion  of  the  young 
who,  it  not  adopted  by  society,  must 
grow  up  to  guilt  and  shame  and  public 
punishment.  If  his  benevolence  ever 
broke  out  in  bitter  reproach,  it  was 
in  speaking  of  the  general  insensi- 
bility to  the  neglected  child,  trained  up 
by  Its  parents  to  beggary  and  fraud, 
accustomed  to  breatne  the  fumes  of 
intemperance,  and  left  to  look  on  vice 
as  its  natural  state.  Such  was  his  in- 
fluence that  street-beggary  sensibly  de- 
clined among  us,  an  effect  indicating 
an  extent  of  good  influence  not  easily 
apprehended. 

To  show  his  generous  modes  of  view- 
ing the  poor,  I  would  state  that,  for  a 
time,  he  assembled  the  children  one 
afternoon  in  the  week  to  give  them  in- 
struction in  natural  history.  He  took 
great  delight  in  this  branch  of  knowl- 
edge, and  had  stored  up  in  his  mind  a 
large  number  of  facts  illustrative  of  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  the 
creation.  These  he  used  to  unfold,  and 
was  able  to  awaken  the  curiosity  and 
fix  the  attention  of  his  youne  hearers ; 
of  which,  indeed,  the^  furnished  proof, 
by  giving  him  a  portion  of  time  usually 
spent  in  play.  His  want  of  strength, 
which  compelled  him  to  relinauLsh  the 
pulpit,  obliged  him  to  give  up  this  mode 
of  teaching  after  a  short  trial. 

I  mention  these  various  exertions  as 
illustrative  of  the  enlarged  spirit  which 
be  carried  into  his  work.  His  great 
object  was  to  promote  religion;    but 


religion  did  not  stand  alone  in  his  mind. 
He  felt  its  connection  with  intellectual 
cultivation,  with  wise  household  man- 
afi^ement,  with  neatness  and  propriety 
of  manners,  and  especially  with  the  dis- 
charge of  parental  duty ;  and  his  labors 
may  oe  said  to  have  covered  almost  all 
the  departments  of  social  life.  The 
truth  is,  that  his  heart  was  in  his  work. 
He  did  not  think  of  it  as  the  work 
of  a  day,  or  of  a  few  years,  but  of 
life.  He  wanted  to  grow  old  and  die 
in  it  The  world  opened  nothing  to 
him,  in  all  its  various  callings,  more 
honorable,  more  ^dlike.  His  ambition, 
of  which  he  had  his  share,  and  his  dis- 
interested and  religious  principles,  all 
flowed  into  this  channel ;  so  that  he 
acted  with  undivided  energy,  with  a 
whole  soul.  Hence  he  became  fruitful 
in  expedients,  detected  new  modes  of 
influence,  wound  his  way  to  his  end 
gently  and  indirectly,  and  contrived  to 
turn  almost  every  thing  to  account 
Some,  indeed,  complained  that  be 
dragged  his  poor  into  all  companies  and 
conversation.  But  we  must  learn  to 
bear  the  infirmities  of  a  fervent  spirit, 
and  to  forgive  a  love  which  is  stronger 
than  our  own,  though  it  may  happen  to 
want  the  social  tact  in  which  the  indif- 
ferent and  trifling  are  apt  to  make  the 
most  proficiency. 

On  one  subject  Dr.  Tuckerman  agreed 
in  opinion  and  feeling  with  all  who  visit 
and  labor  for  the  poor.  He  felt  that  the 
poverty  of  our  city  was  due  chiefly  to 
intemperance,  and  that  this  enhances 
infinitely  the  woes  of  a  destitute  condi- 
tion. A  poor  family  into  which  this 
vice  had  not  found  its  way  was  a  privi- 
leged place  in  his  sight  Poverty  with- 
out drunkenness  hardly  seemed  to  rank, 
as  an  evil,  by  the  side  of  that  which 
drunkenness  had  venerated.  If  there 
was  one  of  our  citizens  whom  he  hon- 
ored as  eminently  the  friend  of  the  poor, 
it  was  that  unwearied  philanthropist 
who,  whilst  his  heart  and  hands  are 
open  to  all  the  claims  of  misery,  has 
selected,  as  his  peculiar  care,  the  cause 
of  temperance.*  Dr.  Tuckerman's 
spirit  groaned  under  the  evils  of  intem- 
perance as  the  ancient  prophets  under 
the  burden  of  the  woes  which  they  were 
sent  to  denounce.  The  fumes  of  a 
distillery  were,  to  his  keen   feelings, 
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ooisome  and  deadly  than  the 
of  putrefaction  and  pestilence. 
He  looked  on  a  shop  for  vending  ardent 
inints  as  he  would  have  looked  on  a 
priiidl  opening  into  hell.  At  the  sight 
if  men  who,  under  all  our  present 
liglkts^  are  growing  rich  by  spreading 
tlicse  poisons  through  the  land,  he  felt, 
I  d)i»tD(  not,  how  the  curses  of  the  lost 
and  tli«  jrroans  of  ruined  wives  and 
diildren  were  rising  up  against  them. 
1  know,  for  i  have  heard,  the  vehemence 
fk  entreaty  with  which  Dr  Tuckerman 
Kttafrlmes  .TTiTirnached  the  intemperate, 
tad  !  related  to  me  his  pcr- 

•CTcr  r  their  recovery.  Could 

\/t  hivc  bequeathed  to  the  sober  and 
Oiristian  part  of  this  city  and  Common- 
wealth hb  intense  convictions  in  regard 
10  this  v'icc,  it  would  soon  be  repressed  \ 
the  sanction  of  public  authority  would  no 
faager  be  given  to  its  detestable  haunts ; 
chief  source  of  the  miseries  of  our 
tiation  would  be  dried  up. 
The  influence  of  Dr.  Tuckerman's 
hboTB  was  not  confined  to  this  city  or 
COQatry.  His  Reports  found  their  way 
t9  Europe,  and  awakened  similar  exer- 
tigosv  When  his  declining  health 
obliged  him  to  cross  the  ocean  not  many 
?ea7S  stJice,  he  met  in  England  a  cordial 
velcocne  frooi  kindred  spirits.  His  soci- 
ety was  coveted  by  the  good  and  emi- 
ocnt,  and  his  experience  listened  to 
with  profound  respect.  It  wis  his  hap- 
Dtncss  to  meet  there  Rammohun  Roy. 
1  was  informed  by  a  friend,  who  was 
present  at  their  interviews,  that  this  wise 
juul  great  Hindoo,  whose  oriental  cour- 
flesv  overflowed  towards  all,  still  distin- 
flushed  our  countryman  by  the  affec- 
tiooate  veneration  with  which  he 
COibfaced  him.  In  France  he  was  re- 
erived  with  much  kindness  by  the  Baron 
Deiperando.  the  distinguished  philoso- 
pfaeraod  philanthropist,  whose  extensive 
and  prolound  researches  into  poverty, 
and  into  the  means  of  its  prevention  or 
care<  have  left  him  no  rival,  whether  in 
die  present  or  past  times.  This  virtu- 
OQS  man*  whose  single  name  is  enough 
to  fedeem  France  from  the  reproach, 
•ookettmes  thrown  on  her,  of  indifference 
to  the  cause  of  humanity,  has  testified, 
t&  private    letters  and  in   his  writings, 

kill  hi^h  consideration  for  the  character 
aod  labors  of  our  departed  friend.  In 
tmth.  Dr.  Tuckenman's  influence  is  now 
to  oa  both  sides  the  ocean;  and  his 


name^  linked  as  it  is  with  the  Ministry 
for  the  Poor,  is  one  of  the  few  among 
us  which  will  be  transmitted  to  remote 
posterity.  There  is  hardly  a  more  en- 
during monument  on  which  a  man  can 
inscribe  his  name  than  a  beneficent 
institution  founded  on  the  principles  of 
human  nature,  and  which  is  to  act  on 
large  portions  of  society.  Schemes  of 
policy,  accumulations  of  power,  and 
almost  all  the  writings  of  an  age,  pass 
away.  The  men  who  make  most  noise 
are  lost  and  forgotten  like  the  blasts  of 
a  trumpet.  But  institutions  wrought 
into  a  people's  habits,  and,  especially, 
incorporated  with  Christianity,  —  that 
immortal  truth,  that  e\'eriasting  king- 
I  dom, — endure  for  ages.  Our  friend 
has  left  a  name  to  live; — not  that  a 
name  is  worth  an  anxious  thought ;  — 
but  the  ambitious,  who  mistake  for  it 
the  shout  of  a  brief  day,  may  be  usefully 
reminded  that  it  is  the  meed  of  those 
who  are  toiling  in  obscure  paths,  and  on 
whom  they  hardly  deign  to  bestow  a 
passing  thought  Dr.  Tuckerman  was 
not  wholly  raised  above  this  motive  ; 
and  who  of  us  is  ?  But  his  work  was 
incomparably  dearer  to  him  than  renown ; 
he  toiled  for  years  without  drearainff  of 
the  reputation  it  was  to  bestow  ;  and  in 
that  season  of  small  things  he  used  to 
sav*  that^  if  the  rich  and  great  who 
helped  to  sustain  him  could  understand 
the  dignity  and  happiness  of  his  caUing. 
they  would  covet  it  themselves,  and 
choose  to  partake  the  toil  which  they 
deputed  to  another. 

There  w*as  one  testimony  to  his  use- 
fulness which  gave  him  pleasure,  and 
that  was  the  sympathy  of  Christians 
who  differed  from  him  in  opinion.  He 
went  among  the  poor  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  no  sect  but  to  breathe  mto 
them  the  spirit  and  hopes  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  in  all  sects  he  found  hearty 
well-wishers,  and  perhaps  he  left  on 
none  of  us  a  deeper  impression  of  his 
piety  than  on  those  with  whose  peculiar- 
ities he  had  least  communion. 

Among  the  propitious  circumstances 
of  the  liie  of  Dr.  Tuckerman  I  ought  not 
to  pass  over  his  domestic  ties.  He  was 
twice  married,  and  each  of  these  con- 
nections gave  him  an  invaluable  friend. 
i  was  particularly  acquainted  with  his 
last  wife,  with  whom  a  large  part  of  his 
life  was  spent,  and  I  amliappy  to  pay 
this  tribute  to  her  singular  worth*    Hw 
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,  reserve  and  shrinking  delicacy  threw  a 
tvcil  over  her  beautiful  character  She 
was  h'ttle  known  beyond  her  home ;  but 
there  she  silently  spread  around  her 
that  soft.  |>ure  light,  the  precious ness  of 
which  IS  never  fully  understood  till  it  Ls 
quenched.  The  good  Providence  which 
adapts  blessings  tn  our  wants  was  par- 
ticularly manifested  in  giving  to  our 
friend  'such  a  companion.  Her  calm, 
gentle  wisdom,  her  sweet  humility,  her 
sympathy,  whkh^  though  tender,  was  too 
serene  to  disturb  her  clear  perceptions, 
fitted  her  to  act  instinctively,  and  with- 
out the  consciousness  of  either  party,  on 
his  more  sanje^uine,  ardent  mind.  She  i' 
was  truly  a  spirit  of  good,  diffusing  a  I 
tranquillizing  influence  too  mildly  to  be  I 
thought  of,  and  therefore  more  sure.  | 
The  blow  which  took  her  from  him  left  , 
a  wound  which  time  could  not  heal.  ' 
Had  his  strength  been  continued,  so 
thai  he  could  have  gone  from  the  house 
of  mourning  to  the  haunts  of  poverty, 
he  would  have  escaped,  for  a  good  part 
of  the  day,  the  sense  of  his  bereavement. 
But  a  few  minutes'  walk  in  the  street 
now  sent  him  wearied  home.  There 
the  loving  eye  which  had  so  long  bright- 
ened at  his  entrance  was  to  shed  its 
mild  beam  on  him  no  more.  There  the 
voice  that  had  daily  inquired  into  his 
labors^  and  like  another  conscience  had 
whispered  a  sweet  approval,  was  still 
There  the  sympathy  which  had  pressed 
with  tender  hand  his  aching  head,  and 
by  its  nursing  care  had  postponed  the 
hour  of  exhaustion  and  disease,  was 
gone.  He  was  not,  indeed,  left  alone  ; 
for  filial  love  and  reverence  spared  no 
soothing  offices  ;  but  these,  though  felt 
|and  spOKcn  of  as  most  precious,  could 
Dt  take  the  place  of  what  had  been  re- 
moved. This  great  loss  produced  no 
burst  of  grief.  It  was  a  stiU,  deep  sor- 
roW|  the  feeling  of  a  mighty  void,  the 
last  burden  which  the  spirit  can  cast  off. 
His  attachment  to  life  from  this  moment 
sensibly  dcch'ned.  In  seasons  of  pecul- 
iar sensibility  he  wished  to  be  gone. 
He  kept  near  him  the  likeness  of  his 
departed  friend,  and  spoke  to  me  more 
than  once  of  the  solace  which  he  had 
found  in  it,  as  what  I  in  my  more  fa- 
vored lot  could  not  CO m pre n end.  He 
heard  her  voice  from  another  world,  and 
liift  anticipations  of  that  world,  always 
itrong,  became  now  more  vivid  and 
touching. 


Enough  has  been  said  ir»  ilhi^'r^t**  tk** 
singular  social  virtues  r  i 
man.      It   is,  however,  tn 
casual   intercourse    with    *1 
did  not  make  as  favorable  an  impi 
as  might  have  been  expc 
a  man.     He  seemed,  to 
him   seldom,   too   sclf-c< 
excitable  temperament  ^ 
ried   him  into  extravagance 
His  feelings  sometimes  prev 
his  judgment.     He  wanted  skin 
tect  the  point  beyond  which  the 
thy  of  the  hearer  could  not  follow 
so  that  he  sometimes  seemed  to  e 
undue  attention.     The  truth  is,  that  hi 
man  nature,  even  in  very  good  men, 
disproporlioned,  imperfect     We  soj 
times  express  our  wonder  at  the 
ing  of  elements  so  incongruous  in 
same  character.     But  is  there  one  of 
so  advanced  as  not  to  know  from  in' 
experience  the  contradicf 
man  soul  .^     It  ts  cheering 
little  our  trust  in  superior  gtXKi 
impaired  by  these  partial  obi 
No  man,  perhaps,  saw  more  dinti 
than  myself    the   imperfections  ol 
good  man  of  whom   I  speak.     But  : 
confidence  in  his  great  virtues  wai 
firm  as  if  he  had  been  faultless, 
was  a  genuineness  in  his  love,  his  dis- 
interestedness, of  which  I  had  no  i 
doubt  than  of   his   existence.     If 
man  gave  himself  sincerely  to  tiic 
vice  of  his  race,  it  was  he.    I  have 
these   remarks    because    I    have 
oucstioncd  the  morality  and  w*i»doiii 
tne    prevalent   style  of    indiscrimr 
praise  of   the  dead.     I  fear  wc  gi\T 
suspiciousness   to  our   delineation* 
our  friends  by  throwing  over  them 
hues  of  unreal  perfection.     I    hold 
man  to  be  worthy  of  eulogy  who  cannof 
afford  to  l^e  spoken  of  as  he  was,  who, 
after  the  worst  is  known,  cannot  inspire 
reverence  and  love, 

I  have  spoken  of  Dr.  Tuckermsfl  fai 
relation  to  his  fellow-creatures  ;  1  should 
wrong  him  greatly  if  I  did  not  spc^ol 
him  in  his  highest  relations.  Jn 
the  beauty  of  his  character  wai 
apparent  to  those  who  saw  farllicst 
his  heart.  Others  admired  his  "*'' 
throphy;  to  me  his  pittjr  wa 
impressive.  It  partook  of  the  vamtilt 
of  his  nature,  but  was  calmer,  wiser, 
purer,  than  hi»  other  emotions.  Jt  wa* 
simple,  free,  omnipresefiit  eo/BBSng  out 
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in  unaffected  utterance,  coloring  his 
common  thought  and  feeling,  and  giv- 
ing strength  and  elevation  to  all  his 
virtues.  It  was  such  a  piety  as  might 
be  expected  from  its  early  history, —  a 
piety  breathed  from  the  Iij)s  and  caught 
from  the  beaming  countenance  of  an 
exceltent  mother 

His  religion  was  of  the  most  enlarged, 
Hberal  character.     He  did  not  shut  him- 
self up  even  in  Christianity.     He  took  a 
lively  interest  in  the  testimony  borne  to 
God  by  nature,  and  in  the  strivings  of 
ancient   philosophy   after  divine   truth. 
But  Christianity  was  his  rock,  his  de- 
fence, his  nutriment,   his  life.     He  un- 
derstood  the    character    of    Jesus    by 
sympathy,   as   well  as  felt  the  need  of 
his    **glad   tidings."      He    had  been   a 
faithful  student  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and   had   once   thought  of  preparing  a 
work  on   Jewish   antiquities.      But   his 
I  growing  reverence  for  the  New  Testa- 
\  ment  led  him  to  place  a  vast  distance 
between  it  and  the  ancient  Scriptures. 
At  one  period  of  his  ministry,  when  the 
\  pressing  demands  of  the  poor  compelled 
I  nim  to  forego  study  entirely,  I  recollect 
I  his  holding  up  to  me  a  Greek  Harmony 
I  of  the  Four  Gospels,  and  his  saying,  that 
I  here  was  his  library,  that  Christ  s  his* 
I  tory  was  his  theolog^y,  and  that  in  the 
I  morning  he  snatchea  a  moment  for  this, 
I  when  he  could  lind  time  for  nothing  else. 
Religion  in  diGFerent  individuals  min- 
[ifests  itself  in  different  forms.     In  him 
pit  shone  forth  peculiarly  in  faith  or  filial 
list,  and   in   gratitude.      His   faith  in 
ICodwas  unbounded.     It  never  wavered, 
|jiever  seemed  to  undergo  a  momentary 
dipse.      I    have   seen    him   under  an 
Miction  which  in  a  few  days  wrought 
|Q  his  appearance  the  change  of  years  ; 
ftnd  his  trust  was  tike  a  rock,  his  sub- 
nission  entire.     Much  as  he  saw  of  the 
rimes  and  miseries  of  life,  no  doubt  of 
|thc  merciful  purposes  of  Qfydi  crossed 
"Ills  mind.     Some  ray  of  divine  goodness 
streamed  forth  from  the  darkest  trials 
ad  events.     Undoubtedly  his  own  love 
or  the  poor  helpe  J  him  to  comprehend, 
»  few  do,  how  God  loved  them.     The 
rhole    creation    spoke    to   him  of   the 
paternal  character  and  infinite  glory  of 
Author,     His  filial  piety  called  forth 
him    powers  which  would  otherwise 
»ve    slumbered.      He    was    naluraUy 
ranting  in   the   poetical   element.     He 
had  little  relish  for  music  or  the  fine 
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arts,  and  took  no  great  pleasure  m  the 
higher  works  of  imagination.  But  his 
piety  opened  his  eye,  car.  heart,  to  the 
manifestations  of  God  in  his  works, 
revealed  the  beauty  which  surrounded 
him,  and  in  this  way  became  a  source  of 
sublime  joy.  On  such  a  mind  religious 
controversies  could  take  but  a  slight 
hold.  He  outgrew  them,  and  hardly 
seemed  to  know  that  they  existed.  That 
which  pervades,  tranquillizes,  and  exalts 
the  souls  of  all  Christians  he  under- 
stood ;  and  in  his  busy  life,  which  car- 
ried him  from  his  study,  he  was  willing 
to  understand  nothing  more. 

Con|jenial  with  this  cheerful  faith  was 
the  spVit  of  gratitude.  In  this  he  was 
probably  the  more  eminent  because  it 
was  favored  bv  his  temj>erament.  He 
was  naturally  happy.  There  were  next 
to  no  seeds  of  gloom,  depression,  in  his 
nature.  Life,  as  he  first  knew  it^  was 
bright  joyous,  unclouded  ;  and  to  this 
cau5^c  mainly  the  volatility  of  his  early 
years  was  to  be  ascribed.  As  the  mag- 
net se.-xrches  out  and  gathers  round  itself 
the  scattered  ore  with  which  it  has  affin- 
ity, so  his  spirit  selected  and  attached 
instinctively  to  itself  the  more  cheerful 
views  of  Providence.  In  such  a  nature 
piety  naturally  took  the  form  of  grati- 
tude. Thanks  were  the  common  breath- 
ings of  his  spirit  His  lot  seemed  to  him 
among  the  most  favored  on  earth.  His 
blessings  did  not  watt  to  be  recalled  to 
his  thoughts  by  a  set,  laljored  search. 
They  started  up  of  themselves,  and  stood 
before  him  robed  in  celestial  light  by  as- 
sociation with  the  Goodness  which  be- 
stowed them- 

From  these  elements  of  his  piety 
naturally  grew  up  a  hope  of  future 
glory,  progress,  happiness,  more  un- 
mixed than  I  have  known  in  others* 
The  other  world  is  commonly  said  to 
throw  a  brightness  over  the  present.  In 
his  case  the  present  also  threw  a  bright- 
ness over  the  future.  His  constant  ex- 
perience  of  God^s  goodness  awakened 
anticipations  of  a  larger  goodness  here- 
after He  would  talk  with  a  swelling 
heart,  and  in  the  most  genuine  language, 
of  immortality,  of  heaven,  of  new  access 
to  God.  In  truth,  his  lan^age  was  such 
as  many  good  men  could  not  always 
join  in.  The  conscious  unworthiness 
of  many  good  men  throws  occasional 
clouds  over  the  future.  But  no  cloud 
seemed  ever  to  dim  his  prospect;  not 
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that  he  was  unconscious  of  unworthi- 
ness  ;  not  that  he  thought  of  approach- 
ing Infinite  Purity  with  a  claim  of  merit : 
such  a  feeling  never  crossed  his  mind. 
But  it  was  so  natural  to  him  to  enjoy, 
his  sense  of  God's  constant  goodness 
was  so  vivid,  and  Christ's  promises  so 
accordant  with  his  experience,  that 
heaven  came  to  him  as  a  reality  with- 
out the  ordinary  effort  which  the  faith 
and  hope  of  most  men  reouire. 

In  his  last  sickness  his  character  came 
out  in  all  its  beauty.  He  had  not  wholly 
lost  the  natural  love  of  life.  At  times, 
when  unpromising  symptoms  seemed  to 
be  giving  way,  he  would  use  the  means 
of  recovery  with  hope.  But  generally 
he  felt  himself  a  dying  man,  whose  chief 
work  was  finishea,  who  had  little  to  do 
with  the  world  but  to  leave  it  1  have 
regretted  that  I  did  not  take  notes  of 
some  of  his  conversations.  It  was  un- 
safe for  him  to  talk,  as  the  least  excite- 
ment increased  his  burning  fever ;  but 
when  I  would  start  an  interesting  topic, 
a  flood  of  thoughts  would  rush  into  his 
mind  and  compel  him  to  give  them  utter- 
ance. The  future  state  was,  of  course, 
often  present  to  him ;  and  his  concep- 
tions of  the  sours  life  and  progress,  in 
its  new  and  nearer  relations  to  God,  to 
Christ,  to  the  iust  made  perfect,  seemed 
to  transport  him,  for  a  time,  beyond  the 
darkness  and  pains  of  his  present  lot. 
To  show  that  there  was  no  morbidness 
in  these  views,  I  ought  to  observe  that 
they  were  mingled  with  the  natural 
tastes  and  feelings  which  had  grown 
from  his  past  life.  In  his  short  sea- 
sons of  respite  from  exhaustion  and 
suffering  he  would  talk  with  interest 
of  the  more  important  events  of  the 
day,  and  would  seek  recreation  in  books 
which  had  formerly  entertained  him. 
He  was  the  same  man  as  in  health, 
with  nothing  forced  or  unnatural  in  his 
elevation  of  mind.  He  had  always  taken 
great  pleasure  in  the  writings  of  the 
moralists  of  antiquity,  and  perhaps  the 
last  book  I  put  into  his  hanas  was  Cice- 
ro's "  Tusculan  Questions,"  which  he 
read  with  avidity  and  delight  So  com- 
prehensive was  his  spirit,  that,  whilst 
Christ  was  his  hope,  and  Christian  per- 
fection his  aspiration,  he  still  rejoiced  to 
discern  in  the  great  Roman,  on  whom 
Christian  truth  had  not  yet  dawned,  such 
deep  reverence  for  the  maiesty  of  virtue. 
As  might  be  expected,  "  nis  ruling  pas- 


sion was  strong  in  death."  To  the  last 
moment  of  mv  intercourse  with  him  the 
poor  were  in  nis  heart  As  he  had  spven 
them  his  life,  so  death  could  not  (uvide 
him  from  them. 

One  affecting  view  remains  to  be 
given.  Dr.  Tuckerman  was  a  nuurtyr 
to  his  cause.  That  his  life  was  short- 
ened by  excessive  toil  cannot  be  doubted. 
His  friends  forewarned  him  of  this  result. 
He  saw  the  danger  himself,  and  once  and 
again  resolved  to  diminish  his  labors ; 
but  when  he  retreated  from  the  poor 
they  followed  him  to  his  house,  and  he 
could  not  resist  their  supplicating  looks 
and  tones.  To  my  earnest  and  frequent 
remonstrance  on  this  point  he  at  times 
replied  that  his  ministry  mi^ht  need  a 
victim,  that  labors  beyond  his  strength 
might  be  required  to  show  what  it  was 
capable  of  effecting,  and  that  he  was 
willing  to  suffer  and  to  die  for  the  cause. 
Living  thus,  he  grew  prematurely  old. 
His  walks  became  more  and  more  nar- 
row. Then  he  was  imprisoned  at  home. 
The  prostration  of  stren^h  was  followed 
by  a  racking  cough  and  burning  fever. 
As  we  have  seen,  his  last  sickness  was 
a  bright  testimony  to  his  piety.  But  its 
end  was  sorrowtul.  By  a  mysterious 
ordination  of  Providence,  the  capacity 
of  suffering  often  survives  unimpaired, 
whilst  the  reason  and  affections  seem  to 
decay.  So  was  it  here.  In  the  last 
hours  of  our  friend  the  body  seemed  to 
prevail  over  the  power  of  thought  He 
died  in  fearful  pain.  He  was  borne 
amidst  agonies  into  the  higher  world. 
At  length  his  martyrdom  ceased ;  and 
who  of  us  can  utter  or  conceive  the 
blessedness  of  the  spirit  rising  from 
this  thick  darkness  into  the  light  of 
heaven ! 

Such  was  the  founder  of  the  Ministry 
at  Large  in  this  city,  —  a  man  whom  I 
thoroughly  knew  ;  a  roan  whose  imper- 
fections I  could  not  but  know,  for  they 
stood  out  on  the  surface  of  his  charac- 
ter ;  but  who  had  a  great  heart,  who 
was  willingly  a  victim  to  the  cause 
which  in  the  love  and  fear  of  God  he 
had  espoused,  and  who  has  left  behind 
him  as  a  memorial,  not  this  fleeting 
tribute  of  friendship,  but  an  institution 
which  is  to  live  for  ages,  and  which  en- 
titles him  to  be  rankra  among  the  bene- 
factors of  this  city  and  the  world.  When 
he  began  his  work  he  had  no  antidpa- 
tioo  (3  such  an  influence  and  such  an 
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le  tTiought  that  be  was  devot- 
,  ing  liimself  lo  an  obscure  life.     He  did 
i  not  expect  that  his  name  would  be  heard 
beyond  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.     He 
J  was  contented  with  belie vin*;  that  here 
I  and  there  an  mdividtial  or  a  family  would 
Ixeceive  strength,  light,  and  consolation 
Vora  his  ministry.      But  gradually  the 
[Idea  that  he  was  beginm'ng  a  movement 
]  that  might  survive  him,  and  might  more 
and  more  repress  the  worst  social  evils, 
I  opened  on  his  mind.     He  saw  more  and 
I  more  clearly  that  the  Ministry  at  Larg^e, 
with  other  agencies,  was  to  change  the 
aspect  of  a  large  portion  of  society.     !t 
[became  his  deliberate  conviction,   and 
[one  which  he  often  repeated,  that  great 
[cities  need  not  be  haunts  of  vice  and 
[poverty;    that  in  this   city    there  were 
[now     intelligence,     virtue,    and     piety 
I  enough,    could    thcj'   be    brought    into 
iiinfted  action,  to  give  a  new   intellect- 
Uil  and   moral    life    to    the    more    neg- 
ijccted  classes  of  society.     In  this  faith 
[be  acted,  toiled,  suffered,  an ri  died.    His 
Igratitude  to  God  for  sendin'f  him  into 
llJiis  field  of  labor  never  failea  him.    For 
reeks  before  he  left  the  country,  never 
return,  I  was  almost  the  only  visitor 
rhom  he  had  strength  to  see :   and  it 
W2&  a  joy  to  look  on  his  pale,  emaciated 
cc  hghted  up  with  thankfulness  for  the 
lirork  which  had  been  given  him  to  do, 
imnd  with  the  hope  that  it  would  endure 
[and  grow  when  he  should  sleep  in  the 
tdust    From  such  a  life  and  such  a  death 
\  us  tearn  to  love  our  poor  and  suffering 
rethrcn  ;  and  as  we  have  ability  let  us 
end  to  them  faithful  and  living  men, 
|whose  sympathy,  counsels,  prayers,  will 
ssuage  sorrow,  awaken  the  conscience, 
ouch  the  heart,  jguide  the  young,  corn- 
art  the  old,  and  shed   over   the  dark 
aths  of  this  life  the  brightness  of  the 
'  \  to  come. 


APPENDIX    TO    THE    PRECEDING 
DISCOURSE. 

In   the   preceding   discourse    I    have 

ot  si>oken  very  distinctly  of  one  part  of 

>r  Tuckerman's  character,  the  strength 

his  attachment  to   individuals.     He 

not  absorbed    in  one  great  object 

The  private  and  pubhc  affections  lived 

Dgether  in  him  harmoniously  and  with 

l|ua]    fervor.      His   experieDcc   of    life 

id    not   the  common  effect  of  chilling 

his   early  enthusiasm   or   his  suscepti- 


I  bility  of  ardent  aliachment.  He  was 
true  to  old  friends  and  prepared  for  new 
I  ones.  His  strong  interest  and  delight 
\  in  Dr  Follen  and  Dr.  Spurzheim  showed 
how  naturally  his  heart  opened  itself  to 
noble-minded  strangers.  From  the  lat- 
ter his  mind  received  a  leaning  towards 
phrenology.  When  he  went  to  England 
his  sympathies  created  a  home  for  him 
wherever  he  stayed.  Where  other  men 
would  have  made  acquaintance  he  formed 
friendships.  One  of  these  was  so  pre- 
cious to  him,  and  contributed  so  much 
to  the  happiness  of  both  parties,  that  it 
deserves  notice  in  a  memoir  of  him.  I 
refer  to  his  friendship  with  Lady  Byron. 
Of  his  college  classmates  there  were 
others  as  well  as  myself  who  enjoyed 
much  of  his  affection  to  the  last.  One 
of  these  was  Jonathan  Phillips,  Esq., 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Europe,  and 
who  had  a  true  reverence  for  his  good- 
ness. The  other  was  Judge  Story,  so 
eminent  as  a  juiist  at  home  and  abroad. 
While  the  preceding  discourse  was  pass- 
ing through  the  press,  I  wrote  to  the 
latter,  requesting  him  lo  communicate 
to  me  his  reminiscences  of  our  friend  ; 
and  with  characteristic  kindness  and 
warmth  of  heart  he  sent  me  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  written,  as  he  says,  in 
haste,  but  which  will  give  much  pleasure 
to  all  who  have  an  interest  in  the  de- 
ceased. I  publish  it  the  more  gladly 
because  his  \news  of  our  friend's  life  at 
college  are  more  favorable  than  those 
which  1  have  given  :  — 

^  To    TMB    RHV.   W.    E.    CKANMtNG,    D    D. 

"My  dear  Sir,  — I  comply  very  cheer- 
fully with  your  request,  although  there  are 
very  few  reminiscences  of  our  late  lamented 
classmate  and  friend,  the  Rev.  Or  Tucker- 
man,  which  J  could  supply,  which  arc  not 
already  familiar  to  your  mind.  During  our 
collegiate  life  my  acquaintance  with  him 
was  but  slight  until  my  junior  year,  when 
he  became  my  chum  ;  and  so  pleasant  and 
confidential  was  our  intercourse  during  that 
year  that  we  should  undoubiedly  have  con- 
tinued chum»  during  the  remainder  of  our 
college  studies,  if  some  family  arrange- 
ments had  not  made  it  convenient  for  him 
to  adopt  a  different  course.  The  change. 
however^  did  not  prove  the  slip^* —  —'ri. 
ruption  to  our  intercourse  and  ; 

and  I  feel  great  grattftcation  in  v  if, 

from  that  pcriocl  until  the  clo&c  of  his  life, 
I  am  not  conscious  that  there  was  on  cither 
side  any  abatement  of  mutual  affection  and 
rcipect ;    and  whenever   and  wherever  we 
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met  it  was  with  the  warm  welcome  of  early 
and  unsuspected  friendship. 

"Many  of  the  characteristics  so  fully 
developed  in  his  later  life  were  clearly 
manifested  when  our  acquaintance  first 
commenced.  During  his  college  life  he 
did  nut  seem  to  have  any  high  relish  for 
most  of  the  course  of  studies  then  pursued. 
He  had  an  utter  indifference,  if  not  dis- 
like, to  mathematics,  and  logic,  and  meta- 
physics ;  and  but  a  slight  inclination  for 
natural  philosophy.  He  read  the  prescribed 
classical  writers  with  moderate  diligence, 
not  so  much  as  a  matter  of  taste  or  am- 
bition as  of  duty  and  as  a  task  belonging 
to  the  recitation-room,  the  Latin  being  uni- 
formly preferred  to  the  Greek.  And  yet  I 
should  not  say  that  he  was  idle  or  indolent, 
or  without  a  strcfng  desire  of  improvement. 
His  principal  pleasure  lay  in  a  devotion  to 
the  more  open  and  facile  branches  of  lit- 
erature, and  especially  of  English  litera- 
ture. History,  moral  philosophy,  poetry, 
the  drama,  and  the  class  of  studies  gener- 
ally known  by  the  name  of  belles-lettres, 
prmci pally  attracted  his  attention  ;  and  in 
these  his  reading  was  at  once  select  and 
various.  The  writings  of  Addison,  John- 
son, and  Goldsmith  were  quite  familiar  to 
him.  The  historical  works  of  Robertson, 
and  Gillies,  and  Ferguson,  and  other  au- 
thors distinguished  in  that  day,  as  well  as 
the  best  biographical  works,  were  within 
the  range  of  his  studies.  In  poetry*  he  was 
more  attached  to  those  who  addressed  the 
feelings  and  imagination  than  to  those  who 
addressed  the  understanding,  and  moralized 
their  sons  in  the  severe  language  of  the 
condensed  expression  of  truth,  or  the  pun- 
gent pointedness  of  satire,  or  the  sharp 
sallies  of  wit.  Gray*s  *Bard*  and  Col- 
linses *Ode  to  the  Passions'  were  his  fa- 
vorites ;  and,  above  all,  Shakspcarc,  in 
whose  writings  he  was  thoroughly  well 
read  ;  and  he  often  declaimed  many  of  the 
most  stirring  passages  with  the  spirit  and 
interest  of  the  dramatic  action  of  the  stage. 
Young's  *  Night  Thoughts '  seemed  to  be 
almost  the  only  work  which,  from  its  deep 
and  touching  appeals,  and  elevated  devo- 
tion, and  darkened  descriptions  of  life,  and 
sudden  bursts  of  elociuencc  and  enthusiasm, 
made  him  feel  at  tnat  time  the  potency 
of  genius  employed  in  unfolding  religious 
truths.  He  possessed,  also,  a  singular  read- 
iness and  facility  in  composition,  —  perhaps 
what  would  bv  some  persons  be  deemed  a 
dangerous  facility.  Wnat  he  wrote  he  threw 
oflF  at  once  in  the  appropriate  language, 
rarely  correcting  his  first  sketch,  and  not 
ambitious  of  condensing  or  refining  the 
materials  by  successive  efforts. 

"I  have  thus  far  spoken  of  his  tastes 
and  intellectual  pursuits  and  attachments 
in  our  college  life.     But  what  I  most  de* 


light  to  dwell  on  are  his  warm-hearted  be- 
nevolence, his  buoyant  and  cheerful  temper, 
his  active,  sympathetic  charity,  his  gentle 
and  frank  manners,  and,  above  all,  that 
sunniness  of  soul  which  cast  a  bright  light 
over  all  hours,  and  made  our  fireside  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  of  all  social  scenes. 
So  uniform,  indeed,  was  his  kindness  and 
desire  to  oblige,  that  I  do  not  remember  a 
single  instance  in  which  he  ever  betrayed 
either  a  hastiness  of  temper  or  a  flash  of 
resentment.  He  was  accustomed  to  dis- 
tribute a  portion  of  his  weekly  allowance 
among  the  poor,  and  the  friendless,  and 
the  suffering.  His  love  of  morals  and 
virtue  was  as  ardent  as  it  was  elevated. 
His  conduct  was  blameless  and  pure.  I 
do  not  believe  that  he  ever  wrote  a  word 
which,  dying,  he  could  have  wished  to  blot 
on  account  of  impurity  of  thought  or  allu- 
sion ;  and  his  conversation  was  at  all  times 
that  which  might  have  been  heard  by  the 
most  delicate  and  modest  ears.  Occasion- 
ally his  buoyancy  of  spirits  might  lead  him 
to  indulge  in  giddy  dreaminess,  or  roman- 
tic fervors,  such  as  belong  to  the  untried 
hopes  and  inexperience  of  youth.  But  it 
might  with  truth  be  said,  that,  even  if  he 
had  any  failings  in  this  respect,  they  leaned 
to  virtue's  side. 

"  I  confess,  however,  that  the  opening  of 
his  literary  career  did  not  then  impress  me 
with  the  notion  that  he  would  afterwards 
attain  in  his  profession  and  character  the 
eminence  to  which  ever)-  one  will  now  deem 
him  justly  entitled.  He  seemed  to  want 
that  steadiness  of  purpose  which  looks  dif- 
ficulties in  the  face  and  overcomes  obsta- 
cles because  a  high  object  lies  behind  them. 
His  mind  touched  ana  examined  many  sub- 
jects, but  was  desultory  and  varying  in  its 
efforts.  I  was  in  this  view  mistaken  ;  and 
I  overlooked  the  probable  effects,  upon  a 
mind  like  his,  of  deep  religious  sensibility, 
and,  if  I  mav  so  say,  of  an  enthusiasm  for 
goodness,  wncn  combined  with  a  spirit  of 
glowing  benevolence. 

**  When  we  quitted  college  our  opportu- 
nities of  familiar  intercourse,  from  the 
wide  diversity  of  our  pursuits,  as  well  as 
from  our  local  distance,  were  necessarily 
diminished.  I  saw  him  only  at  distant  in- 
tervals while  he  was  engaged  in  his  pre- 
paratory studies  for  the  ministry ;  and 
when,  on  entering  his  studv  one  day,  I 
found  him  reading  Griesbach's  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  with  intense  attention, 
and  in  his  comments  on  it,  in  our  conversa- 
tion, discoursing  with  a  force  and  discrim- 
ination which  snowed  the  earnestness  with 
which  he  was  endeavoring  to  master  his 
profession,  a  new  light  struck  upon  me, 
and  I  began  to  perceive  that  he  was  re- 
deeming his  time,  and  disciplining  his 
thoughto  to  the  highest  purposes.    During 
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>  after  his  settlement,  at  Chel- 
,  t  saw  tiim  frequently,  either  at  Salcm» 
«fert^  I  «hrn  rei&ided,  or  at  Chcl&ea,  where 
1  I  -ion»  on  my  visits  to  Boston » 

le  ;  time  at  bis  house.     His  im- 

irw« .  .*.  ■  'Mstantiy  visible  ;  his  stutl- 

tes  mur  d;   his  knowlcd^   more 

ctai',,   :  various;   and  his  pictv, 

U^'  j^  ufnament  so  deeply  set   m 

ki?  .  ^^hining  forth,  with  its  deep, 

riignant  light,  with  a  pe- 
-s,     I  remember  that  for 
,  ♦^.«^  ..*^.^  *  «^.>ci's  '  Light  of  Nature*  was 
Mtot  bis  tavQfiic  studies  ;  and  he  made  it 
I  ^  timiiie  both  of  his  praise  and  his  criti- 
mm  at   many  ol    our    meetings.     It  was 
«Ue  be  was  at  Chelsea^  the  minister  of  a 
dBfRsnittvely  small   and  ibolated   parish, 
he   nauris.hed  and  matured  the  ^eat 
ol  his  life  and  ambition,  the  Min- 
iitij  at   Large  for   the   Poor.     1  need  not 
dpe(]  upon   Jts  beneficial  effects,  or  its  ex- 
'nary  success,     E  deem  it  one  of  the 
:  g^onous  triumphs  of  Christian  char- 
I  i^  over  the    cold  and   reluctant  doubts  of 
I  M|iilar    (i(»inion.       The   task    was   full    of 
^|ifct^hic>.  n*  elevate  the  poor  into  a  seif- 
cor  s  of    their   duty  and   destiny* 

and  4  the  rich  into  sympathy  with 

ihem  i  to  relieve  want  and  suffering  with- 
^9X  encouraging  indolence  or  sloth  ;  to  give 
rclagiotts  instruction  where  it  was  most 
aCBoeil,  freely  and  without  stint,  and  thus 
to  widen  the  sphere  of  virtue,  as  well  as 
tbc  motives  to  its  practice,  among  the  deso- 
late and  the  desponding.  It  was,  in  fact, 
what  Burke  has  so  beautifully  cx- 
', — it  was  to  remember  the  forgot- 


^ 


"Itut  I  asQ  wandering  from  my  purpose, 
»pcakiiig  to  one  who  fully  understands 
has  eagerlv  supported  this  excellent 
utton ;  and  yet  1  think  you  wilt  agree 
nse  tn  saying,  that  its  establishment 
and  practical  success  were  mainly  owing  to 
jIi^  -m' promising  zeal  and  untiring  bc- 
I  Dr.  Tuckcrman.  Jt  was  the 
'  ir  of  his  life,  and  entitles  him 
nt  rank  among  the  benefactors 


^^^d  ft 


{OfUX- 


know  any  one  who  exemplified 
id  conduct  a  more  fervent  or 
...  ^  i-^icly  than  Vfx,  Tuckerman  did. 
chccrtuf,  confiding,  ^xed,  and  uni- 
te was  less  an  intellectual  exercise 
honsage  of  the  heart.  It  sprung 
a  profound  feeling  of  the  mercy  and 
goodness  of  God.  It  was  reverential ;  but 
at  the  same  time  61iaL  His  death  was  in 
pcffcct  keeping  with  his  life  ;  it  was  agoud 
«na*s  cod,  with  a  good  man's  Christian 
II  lijrinrinn    hnpr   and  coniidcnce. 

•*Tt  was  in  the  summer  which  preceded 
ya  ileathr  that,  on  his  recovery  from  a  se- 
im  iUncaa,  he  rode  out  to  Cambridge,    lie 


came  to  my  house,  and  in  his  warm,  yet 
anxious  manner,  said  to  me,  *I  could  not 
pass  your  house,  my  friend,  without  desir* 
mg  to  see  you  once  more  before  I  died,  I 
have  been  very  ilt,  and,  as  I  thought,  very 
near  to  death.  But  I  was  tranquil  and  re< 
signed,  and  ready  to  depart,  if  it  was  God's 
good  pleasure.  And  I  felt  no  fears.*  He 
stayed  with  me  some  time,  as  long  as  I 
woiild  allow  him  in  his  then  feeble  state  of 
health.  He  talked  over  our  long  friend- 
ship, our  youthful  doings,  and  our  advanc- 
ing years.  And  when  we  parted  he  bade 
nie  a  most  affectionate  farewcU.  It  was 
our  final  farewell.  I  saw  his  face  no  more, 
'*  I  send  you,  my  dear  sir,  these  hasty 
sketches,  such  as  they  are,  with  a  flying 
pen.  I  cannot  suppose  that  there  is  any 
thing  in  them  which  would  not  have  oc- 
curred more  forcibly  to  others  who  knew 
Dr.  Tuckernian.  But  I  was  unwilling  to 
withhold  oiy  tribute  to  the  great  excellences 
of  hiH  character,  his  zeal  in  all  good  works, 
and  his  diffusive  benevolence. 

"  *  His  salleni  accumulem  doius,  et  fungar  iiuai 
Muiiere.' 

"  Believe  me,  tniU-  and  affectionately, 
your  classmate  and  friend, 

*'JtjsEPH  Story. 
**Cambriix5e,  April  10,  1841/* 


I 


A  friend  has  kindly  translated  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Introduction  to  Baron 
Degerando's  late  work  on  Public  Char- 
ity:-  a 

"In  a  work  recently  published  in  Boston,    ^ 
by  the  respectable  Dr/Fuckerman,  we  have 
a   very   remarkable  exemplification  of  this 
assiduous,   enlightened  charity,  quickened 
by   religious  sentiment.       Dr*   Tuckcrman 
holds   the  offices  of   minister  at  large  and 
distributer  of  charity  to  the  indigent  j>co' 
pie  of  the  city  of   lioston,  and  renders  to 
a   society  of  which  he   is   the  delegate  a 
yearly    account   of    his    ministrations   and 
observations,      A   work   that   he   has  just   fl 
published  contains  the  substance  of  a  se-   ^| 
ries    of    periodical    reports,    which    throw 
invaluable     light  upon    the    condition    and 
wants  of    the    indigent,   and    the    influence 
which   an    enlightened    charity   can   exert. 
As   we   read,  we   follow    the  steps  of   the 
minister  of  the  gospel,  carrying  assistance 
and  consolation  mto  the  bosom  of  families 
overwhelmed  with  mi.«ifortune,  and  raising   ^m 
the  debased,  reforming  the  depraved.     In   S 
such  a  school  we   learn  the  secrets  of  the    ^ 
art  of  benevolence.     The  author  finds  oc- 
casion, in  treating  this  subject,  to  rise  to 
the  highest  views  of  the  theory  and  rules 
of  this  art.     He  makes  his  readers  feel  all 
the   power   of  Christianity   (or   iVvt  VEVQfak 
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improvement  of  the  lower  classes ;  he  com- 
pares the  legislation  in  his  own  country  in 
respect  to  the  poor  with  that  of  Ensland 
and  Scotland ;  discusses  the  rights  of  the 
indigent ;  and  compares  the  relative  situa- 
tions uf  the  rich  and  the  poor,  in  order  to 
the  discovery  of  their  mutual  duties.  He 
particularly  discriminates  between  poverty 
and  pauperism,  and  points  out  the  griev- 
ous effects  of  the  error  which  confounds 
them." 


The  following  BiocTaphical  Sketch  of 
Dr.  Tuckerman  is  taken  from  an  article 
upon  his  life  and  character,  bv  Rev.  £.  S. 
Gannett,  in  the  '*  Monthly  Miscellany  of 
Religion  and  Letters,"  July,  1840  :  — 

"Joseph  Tuckerman  was  bom  in  Boston, 
January,  18,  1778.  Of  the  early  instruc- 
tions of  his  mother,  a  truly  pious  woman, 
he  always  spoke  with  peculiar  gratitude. 
His  youth  was  passed  in  preparation  for 
college  partly  at  Phillips's  Academy  in  An- 
dover,  and  partly  in  the  family  of  Kev.  Mr. 
Thacher,  01  Dedham.  In  1794  he  entered 
Harvard  College,  where  he  was  ^aduated 
in  1798,  as  one  of  the  class  to  which  Judge 
Story  and  Rev.  Dr.  Channing  also  belonged. 
His  preparatory  studies  for  the  ministry 
were  pursued  under  the  direction  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Thacher,  of  Dedham.  Soon  after  he 
began  to  preach  he  received  an  invitation 
to  become  the  successor  of  Rev.  Dr.  Pay- 
son,  at  Chelsea,  where  he  was  ordained 
November  4,  1801.  In  June,  1803,  he  was 
married  to  a  daughter  of  the  late  Samuel 
Parkman,  Elsq.,  of  this  city,  who  died  in 
the  summer  ot  1807.  I"  November,  1808, 
he  was  again  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Cary, 
of  Chelsea,  who,  after  thirty-one  years  of 
the  most  happy  connection,  was  taken  to  a 
higher  life,  leaving  a  remembrance  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  a  large  circle  of  friends.  In 
1816  Mr.  Tuckerman  visited  England,  in 
the  hope  of  deriving  benefit  to  his  health, 
but  was  absent  only  a  short  time  ;  after  his 
return  he  suffered  much  from  dyspepsy, 
and  never  recovered  the  full  tone  01  health. 
He  continued  in  the  active  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  ministry  till  the  spring  of 
1826,  when  he  felt  the  necessitv  of  relin- 
quishing in  some  measure  the  labors  of  the 
pulpit,  and  his  mind,  which  had  become 
much  interested  in  the  condition  of  the 
neglected  poor  of  our  cities,  sought  an 
opportunity  of  conducting  a  ministry  pe- 
culiarly suited  to  their  wants.  On  the  4th 
of  November,  1826,  just  twenty-five  years 
from  the  day  of  his  ordination,  he  preached 
his  farewell  sermon  at  Chelsea,  and  im- 
mediately commenced  his  service  in  Boston, 
to  which  place  he  soon  removed  with  his 
family.    He  was  at  first  assisted  in  this 


work  by  a  private  association  of  gentlemen, 
who  had  for  some  time  held  stated  meet- 
ings for  their  own  religious  improvement, 
and  for  conference  upon  the  means  of  be- 
nevolent action;  but  he  was  very  soon 
appointed  a  minister  at  large  in  this  dty 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association,  who  became  re- 
sponsible for  the  small  salary  which  he 
received,  and  which  for  several  years  was 
raised  by  the  contributions  of  ladies  in 
our  different  congregations.  In  1828  the 
Friend-Street  Chapel  was  erected  for  his 
use,  as  a  place  of  worship  for  those  whom 
he  had  brought  to  a  sense  of  the  value  of 
religious  institutions,  but  who  were  unable 
to  pay  for  the  privileges  of  the  sanctuary. 
His  untiring  zeal  in  this  ministry,  the  suc- 
cess of  his  labors  among  the  poor,  and  the 
extent  of  his  influence  over  the  rich, 
evinced  particularly  in  the  confidence  which 
they  reposed  in  him  as  the  almoner  of  their 
charities,  were  subjects  of  too  familiar  re- 
mark to  need  any  illustration.  The  ardor 
with  which  he  prosecuted  his  labors  was 
too  much  for  his  bodily  strength,  and  in 
1833  he  again  visited  Europe,  in  company 
with  his  friend,  Mr.  Phillips,  and  passed  a 
year  abroad,  principally  in  England,  where 
ne  formed  many  valuable  friendships,  and 
was  instrumental  in  awakening  much  inter- 
est in  his  favorite  subject,  the  moral  eleva- 
tion of  the  neglected  and  vicious  poor. 
On  his  return  he  found  the  Ministry  at 
I.arge  placed  on  a  more  stable  foundation 
than  he  had  left  it,  the  Benevolent  Fra- 
ternity of  Churches  having  been  organ- 
ized with  a  special  view  to  its  support.  A 
more  commodious  chapel  was  erected,  and 
younger  laborers  were  associated  with  him. 
His  own  ability  to  render  active  service 
was,  however,  irretrievably  impaired.  The 
winter  of  1836-7  he  was  obliged  to  spend 
in  the  milder  climate  of  St.  Croix,  from 
which  he  returned,  as  it  was  thought,  much 
benefited.  But  the  vital  force  was  too 
nearly  exhausted.  Repeatedly  prostrated 
by  disease,  he  rose  only  to  show  the  stead- 
fastness of  those  principles  and  purposes 
which  filled  his  soul,  and  sunk  again  as  if 
to  prove  the  constancy  of  the  faith  which 
seemed  to  gain  new  power  from  suffering 
and  bereavement.  From  a  severe  illness  in 
the  autumn  of  1839  he  so  far  revived,  that, 
after  much  hesitation,  a  voyage  to  Cuba 
was  recommended  as  the^  only  means  of 
prolonging  his  life.  He  sailed  tor  Havana, 
and  soon  sought  the  interior  of  the  island  ; 
but  a  short  trial  proved  the  hopelessness 
of  the  attempt  to  recruit  an  exhausted 
frame,  and  he  returned,  with  the  daughter 
who  was  his  devoted  companion,  to  Ha- 
vana, where,  after  some  days  of  extreme 
debility,  attended  with  ^reat  suffering,  h* 
died,  April  20,  1840,  in  his  sixty-third  year. 
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n  received  the  honorary 
I  Divinrty  from  Harvard 
1  ■-.".  It  was  a  tribute  to  his 
fidelity.  His  publi^shcd  writ* 
r,  excepting  those  which  arose 
Kis  cofinection  with  the  Ministry  at 
Lugeu  One  r*f  the  last  services  he  ren- 
dered for  ^  i I tion  was  the  preparation 
ol  a  volu  wc  fear  has  mil  obtained 
1  wide  Cm  ^.M  ,*u*  .!.♦  upon  *The  Principles 
and  Results  of  the  Minis uy  at  Large.'  " 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Board  of 
the  Beoevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches, 
May  lo,  1840,  the  following  resolution 
was  unammously  passed :  — 

••  Resolved^  That  the  death  of  Rev.  Joseph 
TojckertnaHf  D,D.,  demands  on  the  pan  of 
tlhii  Boajrd  an  expression  of  their  deep 
■ease  of  the  value  of  his  services  to  this 
CMankunity,  and  that,  recognizing  in  him  the 
first  incumbent,  if  not  the  foundcip*  of  the 

*  ]a  »tiktiK»  of  cpeech  it  misTii  b«  doubted  if  Dr. 
fm^EOiwaa  fthatUd  be^iyled  the /oMMx^rnf  the  Min- 
iflrf  at  Latlie,  as  gratuitous  livstruction  lo  the  pcwjr  hiid 
feesi  Bv«o  w^h  by  bymeii  «iid  clergymen  before  his  re* 
■vraJitt  Boaiioo.  Id  iliii  the  as^ociiiiion  to  which  we 
r  adverted  bad  e«t3b)i«h«4  evening  relieioui  leci- 
tMMe  %i1i<i  attended  no  place  of  worshrp  daring 
and  VLtrw.  Dr.  Jenkn  was  employed  hy  an« 
viiiiinjf  and  preaching  to  the  poor, 
—  rnmiT  tii  lif.'.frto  Ilis  own  mind 
[ktratioti^  and  the 
1<L-d  into  the  \w^Vk- 
-.f,;.  ,.a..  i.at,  perhaps,  prc>- 
M  purpcne  of  devoting  himself 
f  tno%e  who  had  no  religious 
•  Commiuee  of  the  Amen  can 
iu»t  alio  »hare  in  the  honor  of 
r. .  But  as  it  was  htapeneveav 
^ave  both  fqmi  and  efficiency  to 
« »t  n  Uut  aamail  deviatioo  from  accuracy 


present  institution  of  the  Ministry  at  Large, 
they  cannot  but  acknawk'dge  the  useful- 
ness of  a  life  the  last  years  of  which  were 
devoted  lo  this  institution,  in  whose  ser- 
vice  his  strength  was  exhausted  ;  and  while 
they  submit  to  the  Divine  Will  that  has  de- 
prived them  of  the  counsels  and  labors  of 
this  Christian  philanthropist,  they  would 
cherish  his  spirit,  and  hold  up  his  example 
before  themselves  and  others  as  a  motive 
and  a  guide  to  future  exertions  in  behalf  of 
the  neglected  and  the  sinful.'* 

A  resolution  similar  in  character  was 
passed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  May 
26,  1840,  namely  :  — 

*'Rfsoh'cd,  That  the  death  of  Rev.  Dr. 
TuckeTman>  senior  Minister  at  Large  in 
this  city,  an  institution  once  under  the  care 
of  this  Association,  demands  the  expression 
of  our  sincere  respect  for  his  memory^  our 
deep  gratitude  for  his  services  ;  and  while 
we  regret  that  his  life  of  eminent  usefulness 
and  distin^ished  Christian  philanthropy  is 
closed,  we  would  bow  with  submission  to 
the  Divine  Will,  and  gather  from  his  ex- 
ample lessons  to  quicken  and  guide  our 
own  efforts  in  the  cause  of  human  happi- 
ness and  virtue." 

Dr.Tuckennan's  remains  were  brou/srht 
to  this  country,  and  the  funera!  service 
was  attended  in  Kin|T's  Chapel,  where 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  worship 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  in  the 
afternoon  of  May  26.  They  were  after- 
wards deposited  at  Mount  Auburn, 
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-  j4:  A  new  commandment  1  give  unto 
1  love  one  »noiher;  aa  I  have  loved  ycru, 
\\aTt  ooe  another/* 

It  was  the  great  purpose  of  Christ  to 
create  the  world  anew,  to  make  a  deep. 
broad,  enduring  change  in  human  be- 
ings*  He  came  to  breathe  his  own  soul 
iiKto  meii,  to  bring  them  through  faith 
imo  a  connection  and  sympathy  whh 
bliiiscl^   by  which   they  wouJd   receive 


his  divine  virtue,  as  the  branches  n 
ceive  quickening  influences  from  the 
vine  in  which  they  abide,  and  the  limbs 
from  the  head  to  which  ibey  are  vitally 
bound. 

It  was  especially  the  purpose  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  redeem  men  from  the  slavery 
of  selfishness,  to  raise  them  to  a  divine, 
disinterested  love.  By  this  he  intended 
that  his  followers  s^ou\d  be  Vtvo^u^^'aX 
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his  religion  should  be  broadly  divided 
from  all  former  institutions.  He  meant 
that  this  should  be  worn  as  a  frontlet 
on  the  brow,  should  beam  as  a  Hght 
from  the  countenance,  should  shed  a 
grace  over  the  manners^  should  give 
tones  of  sympathy  to  the  voice,  and 
especially  should  give  energy  to  \\vt  wiU, 
energy  to  do  and  suffer  for  others'  good. 
Here  is  one  of  the  grand  distinctions  of 
Christianity,  incomparably  grander  than 
all  the  mysteries  which  have  borne  its 
name.  Our  knowledge  of  Christianity 
is  to  be  measured,  not  by  the  laborious- 
ness  with  which  we  have  dived  into  the 
depths  of  theological  systems,  but  by 
our  comprehension  of  the  nature,  extent, 
energy,  and  glory  of  that  disinterested 
principle  which  Christ  enjoined  as  our 
likeness  to  Cod,  and  as  the  perfection 
of  human  nature. 

This  disinterestedness  of  Christianitv 
is  to  be  learned  from  Christ  himself, 
and  from  no  other.  It  had  dawned  on 
the  world  before  in  illustrious  men,  in 
prophets,  sages,  and  legislators.  But 
its  lull  orb  rose  at  Bethlehem.  All  the 
preceding  history  of  the  worid  gives  but 
broken  hints  of  the  love  which  shone 
forth  from  Christ.  Nor  can  this  be 
learned  ixova  his  precepts  alone.  We 
must  go  to  his  life,  especially  to  his 
cross.  His  cross  was  the  throne  of  his 
Jove.  There  it  reigned,  there  it  tri- 
umphed. On  the  countenance  of  the 
crucified  Saviour  there  was  one  expres- 
sion  stronger  than  of  dying  agony,  - — 
the  expression  of  calm,  meek*  uncon- 
quered,  boundless  love.  I  repeat  it,  the 
cross  alone  can  teach  us  the  energy  and 
grandeur  of  the  love  which  Christ  came 
to  impart.  There  we  see  its  illimita- 
bleness ;  for  he  died  for  the  whole 
world.  There  we  learn  its  inexhausti- 
ble placability  :  for  he  died  for  the  verv 
enemies  whose  hands  were  recking  witn 
his  blood.  There  we  learn  its  self- 
immokting  strength ;  for  he  resigned 
every  gcxKl  of  life,  and  endured  intens- 
est  pains  in  the  cause  of  our  race. 
There  we  learn  its  spiritual  elevation  ; 
for  he  died  not  to  enrich  men  with  out- 
ward and  worldly  goods,  but  to  breathe 
new  life,  health,  purity,  into  the  souL 
There  we  learn  its  far-reaching  aim ;  for 
he  died  to  give  immortality  of  happiness. 
There  we  learn  its  tenderness  and  sym- 
pathy ;  for  amidst  his  cares  for  the 
world f  hh  heart  overflowed  with  grati- 


tude and  love  for  his  honored  motherj 
There,  in  a  w^ord,  we  learn  its  divinity 
for  he  suffered  through  his  panicipatiot 
of  the  spirit  and  his  devotion  to  the  par- 
poses  01  God*  through  unity  of  heart 
will  with  his  heavenly  Father 

It   is  one  of  our  chief  privilcizcs  ;&i 
Christians,  that  we  have  in  Je>  t 

a  revelation  of  perfect  love,      i  i 

idea  comes  forth  to  us  from  his  hie 
teaching,  as  a  distinct  and  bright  rcalit 
To   understand   this   is    to    lindcrst 
Christianity.     To  call  forth  in  us  a  c 
responding  energv  of  disinterested  affec- 
tion is  the  mission  which   Christianity 
has  to  accomplish  on  the  earth. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  the  lo* 
of  Christ,  to  which  the  Christ:  -  ■  ' 
are  now  waking  up  as  from  l< 
and  which  is  to  do  more  than  «..  ;,.... ^* 
for  the  renovation  of  the  world.  He 
I  loved  individual  man.  Before  his  time 
the  most  admired  fonn  of  goodness  waB 
patriotism.  Men  loved  their  coirnlry, 
but  cared  nothing  for  their  fellow-c 
ures  beyond  the  limits  of  counlrj*, 
cared  little  for  the  individual  with' 
those  limits,  devoting  themselves 
public  interests,  and  especially  to  wh; 
was  called  the  glory  of  the  state.  Th«' 
legislator,  seeking  by  his  institutions  m 
exalt  his  country  above  its  rivals,  and 
the  warrior,  fastening  it;^  '  n  ii 
foes  and  crowning  it  with  1  rtl; 

were  the  great  names  of  vauivr  umei 
Christ  loved  man*  not  masses  of  men 
lov^cd  each  and  all,  and  not  a  particul 
countr}'  and  class.  The  human  bei: 
was  dear  to  him  for  his  own  sake,  ni 
for  the  spot  of  earth  on  which  he  li 
not  for  the  language  he  spoke,  not  i 
his  rank  in  life,  but  for  his  numanity,  f< 
his  spiritual  nature,  for  the  image 
God  in  which  he  was  made.  Nothii 
outward  in  human  condition  cngr( 
the  notice  or  narrowed  the  %yft\[ 
of  Jesus,  He  looked  to  the  humafli' 
That  he  loved.  That  divine  sparl 
desired  to  cherish,  no  matter  where 
dwelt,  no  matter  how  it  was  dimnn 
He  loved  man  for  his  own  siikc,  and 
men  without  exclusion  or  cxceptioi 
His  ministry  w*as  not  confined  to 
church,  a  chosen  congregation.  On  ( 
Mount  he  opened  his  mouth  and  sp 
to  the  promiscuous  multitt»rlr  fmn 
the  bosom  of  the  lake  ht 
parables  to  the  throng  wi 
shores.      His   church  was   nature,    th 
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VKiiiiiliied    air   and    earth  ;    and    his 

like    the   blessed   influences  of 

s  sunshine  and  rain,  fell  on  each 

aad  all.     He  lived  In  the  highway,  the 

Hreet,   the    places    of    concourse,  and 

vdcocned  the  ea^er  crowds  which  gath- 

Cftd  round  him  from  every  sphere  and 

ndak  of  life.     Nor  was  it  to  crowds  that 

bii  sympathy  was  confined.     He  did  nut 

iced   a  muftitude  to  excite  him.     The 

bomblesl    individual   drew  his  regards. 

Kc  tiEiok  the  litdc  child  into  his  arms 

and  ble&sed    it ;   he   heard   the   beggar 

crying  to  bim  by  the  wayside  where  he 

St  for  aims :    and   tn   the   anguish  of 

dath  he  administered  consolation  to  a 

maleiactor  expiring  at  his  side.     In  this 

ihooe  fotrth  tlie  divine  wisdom  as  well  as 

love  of  Jesus,  that  he  understood  the 

voftli  of  a  human  being.     So  truly  did 

ke  comprehend  it,  that,  as   I   think,  he 

vodd  have  counted  himself  repaid  for 

al  bis  teachings  and  mighty  works,  for 

iH  (lis  toils,  and  sufferings,  and  bitter 

lieslh^    by    the    redemption  of  a  single 

His    love  to  every  human  being 

that  of  a  parent  to  an  only 

Jesus  was   great  in  all   things, 

botiJi  nothing  greater  than  in  his  com- 

piiiliensioii   of   the  worth   of  a   human 

^frit.      Before  his  time  no  one  dreamed 

A  it-     The  many  had  been  sacrificed  to 

tbe  few.     The  mass  of  men  had  been 

Imddeii  under  foot.     History  had  been 

Inrt  a   record  of  struggles  and  institu- 

which  breathed  nothing  so  strongly 

contempt  of  the  human  race. 

fcsus  was  the  first  philanthropist.     He 

1  «rith  him  a  new  era,  the  era  of 

ishropy  ;  and  from  his  time  a  new 

has    moved    over    the    troubled 

of  society,  and  will  move  until 

brought  order  and  beauty  out  of 

:ss  and  confusion.    The  men  whom 

led  and  into  whom  he  had  poured 

largely  his  own  spirit,  were  signs^ 

that  a  new  kingdom  had  come. 

consecrated  themselves  to  a  work 

tfcat  time  without  precedent,  wholly 

Ot^uial*  such  as  had  not  entered  human 

tiioaghr.     They  left  home,  possessions, 

oMifitry  ;  w«nt  abroad  into  strange  lands ; 

aod  act  only  put  life  in  peril,  but  laid  it 

liciwn,  to  spread   the  truth  which  they 

had  received  from  their  Lord,  to  make 

Ciie  tme  God,  even  the   Father,  known 

lo  his    btinded   children,  to   make   the 

Sa:¥iour  known  to  the  sinner,  to  make 

ltl*>  a&d  immortality  known  to  the  dyin^, 


to  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  human 
soul  We  read  of  the  mission  of  the 
Apostles  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  course. 
The  thought  perhaps  never  comes  to  us 
that  they  entered  on  a  sphere  of  action 
until  that  time  wholly  unexplored ;  that 
not  a  track  had  previously  marked  their 
path  :  that  the  great  conception  which 
inspired  them,  of  converting  a  world, 
had  never  dawned  on  the  sublimest  in- 
tellect ;  that  the  spiritual  love  for  every 
human  being,  which  carried  tliem  over 
oceans  and  through  deserts,  amid  scourg- 
Ings  and  fastings,  and  Imprisonments 
and  death,  was  a  new  light  trom  heaven 
breaking  out  on  earth,  a  new  revelation 
of  the  divinity  in  human  nature.  Then 
it  was,  that  man  began  to  yearn  for  man 
with  a  godlike  love  Then  a  new  voice 
was  heard  on  earth,  the  voice  of  prayer 
for  the  recovery,  pardon,  happiness  of  a 
world-  It  was  most  strange,  it  was  a 
miracle  more  worthy  of  admiration  than 
the  raising  of  the  dead,  that  from  Judea, 
the  most  exclusive,  narrow  country  un- 
der heaven,  which  hated  and  scorned 
all  other  nations,  and  shrunk  from  their 
touch  as  pollution^  should  go  forth  men 
to  proclaim  the  doctrine  of  human 
brotherhood,  to  give  to  every  human 
being,  however  fallen  or  despised,  as- 
surances of  God's  infinite  love,  to  break 
down  the  barriers  of  nation  and  rank, 
to  pour  out  their  blood  like  water  in  the 
work  of  diffusing  the  spirit  of  universal 
love.  Thus  mightily  did  the  character 
of  Jesus  act  on  the  spirits  of  the  men 
with  whom  he  had  lived.  Since  that 
time  the  civilized  world  has  been  over- 
whelmed by  floods  of  barbarians,  and 
ages  of  darkness  have  passed.  But 
some  rays  of  this  divine  light  break  on 
us  through  the  thickest  darkness.  The 
new  impulse  given  by  Christianity  was 
never  wholly  spent.  The  rude  sculpture 
of  the  dark  ages  represented  Jesus  hang- 
ing from  his  cross  :  and  however  this 
image  was  abused  to  purposes  of  super- 
stition, it  still  spoke  to  men  of  a  philan- 
thropy stronger  than  death,  which  felt 
and  suffered  for  every  human  being ; 
and  a  softening,  humanizing  virtue  went 
from  it.  which  even  the  barbarian  could 
not  wholly  resist.  In  our  own  times, 
the  character  of  Jesus  is  exerting  more 
conspicuously  its  true  and  glorious  pow- 
er. We  have^  indeed,  little  cause  for 
boasting-  The  great  features  of  society 
arc  still  hard  and  &e\fva\v.    TW  >Nc>t^ 
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of  a  human  being  is  a  mysterv  still  hid 
from  an  immense  majority,  ana  the  most 
enlightened  among  us  have  not  looked 
beneath  the  surface  of  this  great  truth. 
Still  there  is  at  this  moment  an  interest 
in  human  nature,  a  sympathy  with  hu- 
man suffering,  a  sensibility  to  the  abuses 
and  evils  which  deform  society,  a  faith 
in  man's  capacity  of  progress,  a  desire 
of  human  progress,  a  desire  to  carry  to 
every  human  l^ing  the  means  of  rising 
to  a  better  condition  and  a  higher  virtue, 
such  as  has  never  been  witnessed  before. 
Amidst  the  mercenariness  which  would 
degrade  men  into  tools,  and  the  ambi- 
tion which  would  tread  them  down  in 
Its  march  toward  power,  there  is  still  a 
respect  for  man  as  man,  a  recognition 
of  his  rights,  a  thirst  for  his  elevation, 
which  is  the  surest  proof  of  a  higher 
comprehension  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
surest  augury  of  a  happier  state  of  human 
affairs.  Humanity  and  justice  are  crying 
out  in  more  and  more  piercing  tones  for 
the  suffering,  the  enslaved,  the  ignorant, 
the  poor,  the  prisoner,  the  orphan,  the 
long-neglected  seaman,  the  benighted 
heathen.  1  do  not  refer  merely  to  new 
institutions  for  humanity,  for  these  are 
not  the  most  unambiguous  proofs  of 
progress.  We  see  in  the  common  con- 
sciousness of  society,  in  the  general 
feelings  of  individuals,  traces  of  a  more 
generous  recognition  of  what  man  owes 
to  man.  The  glare  of  outward  distinc- 
tion is  somewhat  dimmed.  The  preju- 
dices of  caste  and  rank  are  abated.  A 
man  is  seen  to  be  worth  more  than  his 
wardrobe  or  his  title.  It  be^ns  to  be 
understood  that  a  Christian  is  to  be  a 
philanthropist,  and  that,  in  truth,  the 
essence  of  Christianity  is  a  spirit  of 
martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  mankind. 

Til  is  subject  has  been  brought  to  my 
mind  at  the  present  moment  by  an  event 
in  this  vicinity  which  has  drawn  little 
attention,  but  which  1  could  not,  without 
self-reproach,  suffer  to  pass  unnoticed. 
Within  a  few  days,  a  great  and  ^ood 
man,  a  singular  example  of  the  philan- 
thropv  which  Jesus  Christ  came  to 
breatne  into  the  world,  has  been  taken 
away ;  and  as  it  was  my  happiness  to 
know  him  more  intimately  than  most 
among  us,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  called  to 
bear  a  testimony  to  his  rare  goodness, 
and  to  hold  up  his  example  as  a  mani- 
festation of  what  Christianity  can  accom- 
plish in  the  human  mind.    I  refer  to  the 


Rev.  Noah  Worcester,  who  has  been 
justlv  called  the  Apostle  of  Peace,  who 
finished  his  course  at  Brighton  during 
the  last  week.  His  great  age,  — for  he 
was  almost  eighty,  —  and  the  long  and 
entire  seclusion  to  which  debility  had 
compelled  him,  have  probably  made 
his  name  a  strange  one  to  some  who 
hear  me.  In  truth,  it  is  common  in  the 
present  age  for  eminent  men  to  be  for- 
gotten during  their  lives,  if  their  lives 
are  much  prolonged.  Society  is  now 
a  quick-shifting  pageant  New  actors 
hurry  the  old  ones  from  the  sta^.  The 
former  stability  of  things  is  strikingly  im- 
paired. The  authority  which  gatheied 
round  the  aged  has  declined.  The  young 
seize  impatiently  the  prizes  of  life.  The 
hurried,  bustling,  tumultuous,  feverish 
{H'esent  swallows  up  men's  thoughts,  so 
that  he  who  retires  from  active  pursuits 
is  as  little  known  to  the  rising  generation 
as  if  he  were  dead.  It  is  not  wonderful, 
then,  that  Dr.  Worcester  was  so  far 
forgotten  by  his  contemporaries.  But 
the  future  will  redress  the  wronp  of  the 
present ;  and  in  the  progress  ot  civiliza- 
tion, history  will  guard  more  and  more 
sacredly  the  memories  of  men  who  have 
advanced  before  their  age,  and  devoted 
themselves  to  great  but  neglected  inter- 
ests of  humanity. 

Dr.  Worcester's  efforts  in  relation  to 
war,  or  in  the  cause  of  peace,  made  him 
eminently  a  public  man,  and  constitute 
his  chief  claim  to  public  consideration  ; 
and  these  were  not  founded  on  acci- 
dental circumstances  or  foreign  influ- 
ences, but  wholly  on  the  strong  and 
peculiar  tendencies  of  his  mind.  He 
was  distinguished  above  all  whom  I 
have  known,  by  his  comprehension  and 
deep  feeling  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity ; 
by  the  sympathy  with  which  he  seized 
on  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a 
manifestation  of  perfect  love ;  by  the 
honor  in  which  he  held  the  mild,  humble, 
forgiving,  disinterested  virtues  of  our 
religion.  This  distineuishing  trait  of 
his  mind  was  embodied  and  brought  out 
in  his  whole  life  and  conduct.  He  espe- 
cially expressed  it  in  his  labors  for  the 
promotion  of  universal  peace  on  the 
earth.  He  was  struck,  as  no  other  man 
within  my  acquaintance  has  been,  with 
the  monstrous  incongruity  between  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  and  the  spirit  of 
Christian  communities ;  between  Christ's 
teaching  of  peace,  mercy,  forgiveness^ 
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which  divide  and  desolate 

and  the  world,     Every  man 

lif   impressions  which   rule 

:  a  hue  lo  his  mind.     Every 

5  sTrJvrk  by  some  evils  rather  than 

Qlliers.       The    excellent    individual    of 

whom     I     speak    was    shocked,    heart- 

ssutteOnt  by  nothing  so  much  as  by  see- 

iag  tliat  iTu.n  hates  man,  that  man  de- 

felTDTs  his  brother,  that  man  has  drenched 

ibe  esfth  with  his  brother's  blood,  that 

man.  in  his  insanity,  has  crowned  the 

narderer  of  his  race  with   the  highest 

lujciors  :  and,  still  worse,  that  Christian 

lules  Christian,  that  church  wars  ag^ainst 

Church  *   thai  dtfiferences  of   forms  and 

eoinioiks  array  against  each  other  those 

tmam  Christ  died  to  join  toj§rether  in 

dorsest  brotherhood,  and  that  Christian 

xeal  Is  spent  in  building  up  sects,  rather 

than  in  spreading  the  spirit  of  Christ, 

and  enlarging  and  binding  together  the 

totiversal    church-      The  great  evil   on 

his    mind  and   heart  fixed,  was 

discord,  intolerance,   the  substitu- 

of  force  for  reason  and  love.     To 

ead  peace  on  earth  became  the  object 

Ufe.     Under  this  impulse  he  gave 

and   impulse   to  peace   societies. 

new  movement  is  to  be  traced  to 

iim  above  all  other  men ;  and  his  name, 

fio4ibt  not,   will  be   handed  down  to 

future   time  with  increasing  veneration 

the   **  Friend  of   Peace,     as  having 

{vcQ  new  force  to  the  principles  which 

gradually  to  abate  the  horrors,  and 

ttlttma^iely  extinguish  the  spirit,  of  war 

The  history  of  the  good  man.  as  far 

I    have  learned  it,   is  singularly  in- 

uctive    and    encouraging.      He   was 

self- taught,  self- formed.     He  was  born 

in    narrow  circumstances,    and,   to   the 

age     of    iwcntv-one,    was    a    laborious 

f^mer,  not  onfy  deprived  of  a  collegiate 

education,  but  of  the  advantages  which 

may  be  enjoyed  in  a  more  prosperous 

faintly.     An  early  marriage  brought  on 

"m    the    cares   of    a    growing    family. 

till  he  found,  or  rather  made,  time  for 

do^cient    improvements    to     introduce 

kirn  into  the  ministry  before  his  thirtieth 

\     He  was  first  settled  in  a  parish 

poor  to  give  him  even  a  scanty  sup- 

:  and  he  was  compelled  to  take  a 

.  on  which  he  toiled  by  dav.  whilst 

c  evening  he  was  often  ooliged  to 

ic  a  mechanical  art  for  the  benefil  of 

&mily.     He  made  their  shoes,  ^ — an 

occu|»tiofi    of    which     Coleridge    has 


somewhere  remarked,  that  it  has  been 
followed  by  a  greater  number  of  emi- 
nent men  than  any  other  trade.  By 
the  side  of  his  work-bench  he  kept  ink 
and  paper,  that  he  might  write  down 
the  interesting  thoughts  which  he  traced 
out,  or  which  nislied  on  him  amidst  his 
humble  labors.  1  take  pleasure  in  stat- 
ing this  part  of  his  history.  The  preju- 
dice against  manual  labor,  as  inconsist- 
ent with  personal  dignity,  is  one  of  the 
most  irrational  and  pernicious,  especially 
in  a  free  country.  It  shows  how  little 
we  comprehend  the  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tions, and  how  deeply  we  are  tainted 
with  the  narrow  maxims  of  the  old  aris- 
tocracies of  Europe.  Here  was  a  man 
uniting  great  intellectual  improvement 
with  refinement  of  manners,  who  had 
been  trained  under  unusual  severity  of 
toil  This  country  has  lost  much  physi- 
cal and  moral  strength,  and  its  pros- 
perity is  at  this  moment  depressed,  by 
the  common  propensity  to  forsake  the 
plough  for  less  manly  pursuits,  which 
are  thought,  however^  to  promise  greater 
dignity  as  well  as  ease. 

His  first  book  was  a  series  of  letters 
to  a  Baptist  minister,  and  in  this  he 
g:ive  promise  of  the  direction  which  the 
efforts  of  Iris  life  were  to  assume.  The 
great  object  of  these  letters  was,  not  to 
settle  the  controversies  about  baptism, 
about  the  mode  of  administering  it, 
whether  by  immersion  or  sprinkling,  or 
about  the  proper  subjects  of  it,  whether 
children  or  adults  alone.  His  aim  was 
to  show  that  these  were  inferior  ques- 
tions, that  differences  about  these  ought 
not  to  divide  Christians,  that  the  '*  close 
communion,'*  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Bap- 
tists, was  inconsistent  with  the  liberal 
spirit  of  Qiristianity,  and  that  this  ob- 
struction lo  Christian  unity  ought  to  be 
remoA-ed. 

His  next  publication  was  what  brought 
him  into  notice,  and  gave  him  an  impor- 
tant place  tn  our  theological  history.  It 
was  a  pubhcation  on  the  Trinity  ;  and 
what  is  worthy  of  remark,  it  preceded 
the  animated  controversy  on  that  point 
which  a  few  years  after  agitated  this 
city  and  Commonwealth.  The  mind  ot 
Dr,  W^orcester  was  turned  to  this  topic 
not  by  foreign  impulses,  but  by  its  own 
workings.  He  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  strictest  sect,  that  is,  as  a  Calvinist. 
His  first  doubts  as  to  the  Trinity  arose 
from  the  confusion,  \.\\^  T^r^\^TaVj,\\iXa 
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which  his  mind  was  thrown  by  this  doc- 
trine in  his  acts  of  devotion.  To  worship 
three  persons  as  one  and  the  same  God, 
as  one  and  the  same  being,  seemed  to 
him  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  He  ac- 
cordingly resolved  to  read  and  examine 
the  Scriptures  from  beginning  to  cnd» 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  true 
doctrine  respecting  God,  and  the  true 
rank  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  views  at 
which  he  arrived  were  so  different  from 
what  prevailed  around  him,  and  some  of 
them  so  peculiar,  that  he  communicaied 
them  to  the  public  under  the  rather 
quaint  title  of  *'  Bible  News  relating 
to  the  Father^  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.'' 
His  great  aim  was  to  prove  that  the 
Supreme  tjod  was  one  person,  even  the 
Father,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not 
the  Supreme  God,  but  his  Son  in  a  strict 
and  peculiar  sense.  This  idea  of  '*the 
peculiar  and  natural  sonship''  of  Christ, 
by  which  he  meant  that  Jesus  was  de- 
rived from  the  very  substance  of  the 
Father,  had  taken  a  strong  hold  on  his 
mind,  and  he  insisted  on  it  with  as  much 
confidence  as  was  consistent  with  his 
deep  sense  of  fallibility.  But,  as  miglit 
be  expected  in  so  wise  and  spiritual  a 
man,  it  faded  more  and  more  from  his 
mind,  in  proportion  as  lie  became  ac- 
quainted with  and  assimilated  to  the  true 
glory  of  his  Master.  In  one  of  his  un- 
published manuscripts,  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  his  change  of  views  in  this 
particular,  and,  without  disclaiming  ex- 
pressly the  dtJCtrine  which  had  formerly 
seemed  so  precious,  he  informs  us  that 
it  had  lost  its  importance  in  his  sight. 
The  moral,  spiritual  dignity  of  Christ 
had  risen  on  his  mind  in  such  splendor 
as  to  dim  his  old  idea  of  '*  natural  son- 
ship.'*  In  one  place  he  affirms,  *'  I  do 
not  recollect  an  instance  [in  the  Script- 
ures] in  which  Christ  is  spoken  of  as 
loved,  honored^  or  praised,  on  any  other 
ground  than  his  moral  dignity."  This 
moral  greatness  he  declares  to  be  the 
highest  uTth  which  Jesus  was  clothed, 
and  expresses  his  conviction^  ''  that  the 
controversies  of  Christians  about  his 
natural  dignity  had  tended  ver>'  little  to 
the  honor  of  their  Master,  or  to  their 
own  advantage/'  The  manuscript  to 
which  1  refer  was  written  after  his 
seventieth  year,  and  is  very  illustrative 
of  his  character  It  shows  tnat  his  love 
of  truth  was  stronger  than  the  tenacity 
with  which  age  commonly  cUngs  to  old 
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ideas.     It   shows  him    su;    f 
theory,  which  more  than    ir  , 
had  considered  his  own,  and  u 
been  the  fruit  of  very  laboriciu 
It  shows  how  strongly  he  feJt  tU.;; 
ress  was  the  law  and  end  of  his  r 
and  how  he  continued  to  make  pro 
to  the  last  hour.    The  work  called 
News"  drew  much  attention,  and 
verted  not  a  few  to  the  doctrine  of  Ih 
proper  unity  of  God.     Its  calm, 
nant  spirit   had   no  small    infiuco 
disarming  -prejudice    and    unkind 
He  found,  however,  that  his  dcfo 
from  his  original  faith  had  exp 
to  much  suspicion  and  reproach  ;  ah 
became  at  length  so  painfully  impresse 
with  the  intolerance  whicl 
excited,  that  he  published .. 
work,  called  **  Letters  to  1  i  i 
work  breathing  the  very  spirit  of 
and  intended  to  teach  that  divers  it 
opinion  on  subjects  the  most  mysti 
and  perplexing  ought  not  to  sever  fr 
to  dissolve  the  Ciiristian  tic,  to  divid 
the  church,  to  fasten  on  the  dissent* 
from  the  common  faith    the  charge 
heresy,    to  array   the   disciples   of  t! 
Frince    of     I'eace    in     hostile     b^nds. 
These  works  obtained  such  favor,  that 
he  was  solicited   to  leave  the  obscurr 
town    in   which    he    ministered,  and   ti 
take  charge,  in  this  place,  of  a  i 
called  at  nrst  the  *'  Christian  I 
and  now  better  known  as  the  *•  cnr  :^i;  iri 
Examiner/'   At  that  time  (about  twcms 
five  years  ago)  1  first  saw  him.     L*>u|i 
and  severe  toil,  and  a  most  painful  dia 
ease,  had  left  their  traces  on  i' 
athletic    frame ;    but   his    c<> 
beamed    with     a    beniL^nitv 
once  attracted  confii 
For  several  years  he  • 
tially  in  tlie  conduct  0}  Uie  vs' 
he  edited.     1  recollect  with  .1  . 
the  gentleness,  humility,  and  swcctnt^ 
of  temper  with  which  lie  endured  free- 
doms, corrections,  retrenchments,  some 
of  which  1  feel  now  to  have  been  utiwar- 
ranted,  and  which  no  other  n  *  * 

so  kindly  have  borne.     This 
commenced  \ery  much  for  ^ 
cussions,  but  his  spirit  c* 
such  limitations,  and  he   1 
more  and  more  for  the 
of   his  principles  of    phiL... 
peace.     At  length  he  gave  i 
ciples  to  the  world  in  a  form  v. 
,  much  to  decide  bis  future  career «     He 
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Bobllslicd  a  pamphlet,  called  **  A  Solemn 

Review  of  the  Custom  of  War."    It  bore 

W3  aasne,  and  appeared  without  recom- 

MiKlatton.  but  it  immediately  seized  on 

aitefitioii.      It  wa5  read  by  multitudes  in 

tUt  oountry*  then  published  in  England, 

and  traitslated,  as   I    have  heard,  into 

A«feral    languages   of    Europe.      Such 

was  the  impression  made  by  this  work, 

tint  a  new  association,  called  the  Peace 

Societ>^    of    Massachusetts,    was    insti- 

loted  10  this  place.     1  well  recollect  the 

daj  of  its  formation  in  yonder  house. 

then  the  parsonage  of  this  parish  ;  and 

il  there  wa<  a  happy  man  that  day  on 

•ftrth*  it  was  the  founder  of  this  institu- 

tioiL     This  society  gave  birth  to  all  the 

kiiidred  ones  in  this  country^  and  its  in- 

iseiice  was  felt  abroad.    Dr,  Worcester 

i-istimc^d  the  charge  of  its  periodical,  and 

i^elf  for  years  to  this  cause. 

ing  faith  and  zeal;  and  it 
m\y  be  doubted  whether  any  man  who 
ever  lived  contributed  more  than  he  to 
spread  just  sentiments  on  the  subject  of 
irar,  and  to  hasten  the  era  of  universal 
peace.  He  began  his  efforts  in  the 
darkest  day,  when  the  whole  civilised 
world  was  shaken  by  conflict,  and 
Ikreatened  with  military  despotism.  He 
Kwd  to  see  more  than  twenty  years  of 
gieiieral  peace,  and  to  see  through  these 
years  a  multiplication  of  national  ties, 
an  extension  of  commercial  communica- 
tiofis,  aa  estabhshment  of  new  connec- 
tloas  between  Christians  and  learned 
through  the  worlds  and  a  growing 
eciprocity  of  friendly  and  beneficent 
loBucnce  among  different  states,  all  giv- 
aid  to  the  principles  of  peace,  and 
garaging  hopes  which  a  century  ago 
woald  have  been  deemed  insane. 

The  abolition  of  war,  to  which  this 
^ood  man  devoted  himself,  is  no  longer 
to  be  set  down  as  a  creation  of  fancy, 
a  dream  of  enthusiastic  philanthropy* 
War  rests  on  opinion  ;  and  opinion  is 
more  and  more  withdrawing  its  support 
War  rests  on  contempt  of  human  nat- 
ure ;  on  the  long,  mournful  habit  of 
regard! n^  the  mass  of  human  beings 
as  machines,  or  as  animals  having  no 
kigfacr  use  than  to  be  shot  at  and 
maidered  for  the  glory  of  a  chief,  for 
the  seating  of  this  or  that  family  on  a 
throne,  for  the  petty  interests  or  selfish 
rhralnes  which  have  inflamed  states  to 
eoitflict.  Let  the  worth  of  a  human 
b^ag  be  felt ;  let  the  mass  of  a  people 


be  elevated ;  let  it  be  understood  that 
a  man  was  made  to  enjoy  inalienable 
rights,  to  improve  lofty  powers,  to  secure 
a  vast  happiness;  and  a  main  pillar  of 
war  will  fall  And  is  it  not  plain  that 
these  views  are  taking  place  of  the 
contempt  in  wliich  man  has  so  long 
been  held  ?  War  finds  another  support 
in  the  prejudices  and  partialities  of  a 
narrow  patriotism.  Let  the  great  Chris- 
tian principle  of  human  brotherhood  be 
comprehended,  let  the  Christian  spirit 
of  universal  love  gain  ground,  and  just 
so  fast  the  custom  of  war,  so  long  the 
pride  of  men,  will  become  their  ab- 
horrence and  execration.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  see  how  outward  events 
are  concurring  with  the  influences  of 
Christianity  in  promoting  peace  ;  how 
an  exclusive  nationality  is  yielding  to 
growing  intercourse  ;  how  different  na- 
tions,  by  mutual  visits,  by  the  inter- 
change of  thoughts  and  products,  by 
studying  one  anothcrs  language  and 
literature,  by  union  of  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  religion  and  humanity,  are 
growing  up  to  the  consciousness  of 
belonging  to  one  greit  family.  Every 
railroad,  connecting  distant  regions,  may 
be  regarded  as  accomplishing  a  ministry 
of  peace.  E  very  year  which  jiasses  wi  th- 
out  war,  by  interweaving  more  various 
ties  of  interest  and  friendship,  is  a  pledge 
of  coming  years  of  pence.  The  pro- 
phetic faith  with  which  Dr,  Worcester, 
in  the  midst  of  universal  war,  looked 
forward  to  a  happier  era,  and  which 
was  smiled  at  as  enthusiasm,  or  cre- 
dulity, has  already  received  a  sanctioti 
beyond  his  fondest  hopes,  by  the  won- 
derful progress  of  human  affairs. 

On  the  subject  of  war,  Dr.  Worcester 
adopted  opinions  which  are  thought  by 
some  to  DC  extreme.  He  interpreted 
literall)?  the  precept,  **  Resist  not  evil ;  " 
and  he  believed  that  nations,  as  well 
as  individuals,  would  find  safety,  as 
well  as  "  fulfil  righteousness,'*  in  yield- 
ing it  literal  obedience.  One  of  the 
most  striking  traits  of  his  character  was 
his  confidence  in  the  power  of  love,  I 
might  say,  in  its  omnipotence.  He 
believed  that  the  surest  way  to  subdue 
a  foe  was  to  become  his  friend ;  that  a 
true  benevolence  was  a  surer  defence 
than  swords,  or  artillery,  or  wails  of 
adamant  He  believed  that  no  mightier 
mnn  ever  trod  the  soil  of  America  than 
William  Penn,  when  entering  the  wil- 
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derness  unarmed,  and  stretching  out  to 
the  savage  a  hand  which  refused  all 
earthly  weapons,  in  token  of  brother- 
hood and  peace.  There  was  something 
grand  in  the  calm  confidence  with  which 
he  expressed  his  conviction  of  the  su- 
periority of  moral  to  physical  force. 
Armies,  fiery  passions,  quick  resent* 
ments.  and  the  spirit  of  vengeance, 
miscalled  honor,  seemed  to  him  weak, 
low  instruments,  invitinjg,  and  often 
hastening,  the  ruin  wl)ich  they  arc 
used  to  avert.  Many  will  think  him 
in  error ;  but  if  so,  it  was  a  grand 
thought  which  led  him  astray. 

At  the  age  of  seventy,  he  felt  as  if  he 
had  discharged  his  mission  as  a  preacher 
of  peace,  and  resided  his  oflice  as  Sec- 
retary to  the  Societv,  to  which  he  had 
fivcn  the  strength  of  many  years.  He 
id  not,  however,  retire  to  unfruitful 
repose.  Bodily  infirmity  had  increased, 
so  that  he  was  very  much  confined  to 
his  house  \  but  he  returned  witli  zeal 
to  the  studies  of  his  early  life,  and  pro- 
duced two  theological  works,  one  on 
the  Atonement,  the  other  on  Human 
Depravity,  or  the  moral  state  of  man 
by  nature,  which  I  regard  as  among  the 
most  useful  books  on  these  long-agitated 
subjects.  These  writings,  particularly 
the  last,  have  failed  of  the  popularity 
which  they  merit,  in  consequence  of  a 
defect  of  style,  which  may  be  traced  to 
his  defective  education,  and  which  nat- 
urally increased  with  years.  I  refer  to 
his  ciifiFuseness,  —  to  his  inability  to 
condense  his  thoughts-  His  vvritmgs, 
however,  are  not  wanting  in  merits  of 
style*  They  are  simple  and  clear.  They 
abound  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  in- 
geniotis  illustintion,  and  they  have  often 
the  charm  which  original  thinking  always 
gives  to  composition.  He  w^as  truly  an 
original  writer,  not  in  the  sense  of  mak- 
ing great  discoveries,  but  in  the  sense 
of  writing  from  his  own  mind,  and  not 
from  books  or  tradition.  What  he  WTote 
had  perhaps  been  written  before  ;  but 
in  consequence  of  his  limited  reading, 
it  was  new  to  himself,  and  came  to  him 
with  the  freshness  of  discovery.  Some- 
times great  thoughts  flashed  on  his  mind 
as  if  they  had  been  inspirations;  and 
in  writing  his  last  book,  he  seems  to 
have  felt  as  if  some  extraordinary  light 
had  been  imparted  from  above.  After 
his  seventy- fifth  year  he  ceased  to  write 
bo6k%f  but  hih^  mind  lost  nothing  of  its 


activity.  He  was  so  enfeebled  by 
distressing  disease,  that  he  could  cor! 
verse  but  for  a  few  moments  at  a  time^ 
yet  he  entered  into  all  the  ^reat  mav« 
ments  of  the  age  with  an  interest  dii 
tinguished  from  the  fervor  of  yo«|[ 
only  by  its  mildness  and  its  serene  tnisi 
The  attempts  made  in  some  of  our  citie 
to  propagate  atheistical  principles  cav 
him  much  concern  :  and  heapphed  hln 

]  self   to  fresh  inquiries  into  the   proy§ 
of  the  existence  and  perfections  oi 
hoping  to  turn  his  labors  to  the  ^< 
of    his   erring   fellow-creatures, 
this  view,  he  entered  on  the  study 
nature   as   a  glorious  testimony  to  il 
almighty  Author.     1  shall  never  f< 
the   delight  which  illumined   his 
tcnance  a  short  time  ago,  as  he  told 
that  he  had  just  been  reading  the  hist 
of   the   coral    the   insect  which   rais 
islands    in    the   sex      **  How   wond 
fully,'*  he   exclaimed,  **is  God's  pi 
idence    revealed    in   these   little   c 
ures  !  '*      The  last  subject  to  which 
devoted  his  thoughts  was  slavery.     HI 
mild  spirit  could  never  reconcile  ii 
to   the   methods   in   which  this  evil 
often    assailed ;    but   the   greatness 
the  evil  he  deeply  felt,  and  he  left 
eral  essays  on  this  as  on  the  preccdii 
subject,  which,  if  they  should  be  fnui 
unfit  for  publication,  will  still  bear  wtI 
ness  to  the  intense,  unfaltering  interest 
with    which    he   bound   himself  to  the 
cause  of  mankind. 

I  have  thus  given  a  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  a  good  man,  who  lived  and  died 
the  lover  of  his  kind,  and  the  admira* 
tion  of  his  friends.  Two  views  of  htm 
particularly  impressed  me.  The  first 
was  the  unity,  the  harmony  of  his  d 
acter.  He  nad  no  jarring  element] 
His  whole  nature  had  been  blended 
melted  into  one  strong,  serene  lov 
His  mission  was  to  preach  peAce,  and 
he  preached  it  not  on  set  occasions,  or 
by  separate  efforts,  but  in  his  whole  liic. 

'  It  breathed  in  his  tones.  It  beamed 
from  his  venerable  countenance.  He 
carried  it,  where  it  is  least  apt  to  be 
found,  into  the  religious  controvcrsii 
which  raged  around  him  with 
vehemence,  but  which  never  excii 
him  to  a  word  of  anger  or  intoJei 
All  my  impressions  of  him  are  tu 
nious.  \  recollect  no  discord  ia  \Sa 
beautiful  life.  And  this  sereoity  was 
not  the  result  of  torpidness  or  taaieness ; 
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vbole  life  was  a  conflict  with 
he  ihoiight  error.  He  made  no 
CKMnpromisc  with  llie  world,  and  yet  he 
lov<eo  it  as  deeply  and  constantly  as  if 
It  had  responded  in  ghouls  to  all  his 
Tievs  and  feelings. 

The    next  j^reat  impression  which  I 
received  from  liim  was  that  of  the  snffi- 
cieticy  of  the  mind  to   its  own   happi 
fiess,  or  of  its  independence  on  outward 
tkiiigs.     He  was  for  years  debilitated, 
and  often  a  great  sufferer  ;  and  his  cir- 
enmstances  were  very  narrow,  compel- 
ifl^  him  to  so  strict  an  economy  that 
\t  was  sometimes  represented,  though 
filsclyy  as  wanting  the  common  comforts 
ol  life.     In  this  tried  and  narrow  con- 
dition,  he  was    among    the  most   con- 
tented of  men.     He  spoke  of  his  old  age 
u  among  the  happiest  portions,  if  not 
very  happiest,  in  his  life.     In  con- 
itton  his  religion  manifested  itself 
ititude   mure    frequently   than   in 
Tother  form.     When  I  have  visited 
in  his  last    years,   and  looked   on 
I  his  serene  countenance,  and  heard  his 
chetiful  voice,  and   seen  the  youthful 
aroestness  with  which  he  was  reading 
a  variety  of  books,   and   studying  the 
mat  tnicrests  of  humanity,  I  have  felt 
now  little  of  this  outward  world  ts  needed 
to  <wir  happiness.     1  have  felt  the  great- 
aess   of  the  human  spirit  which  could 
create  to  itself  such  joy  from  its  own 
rcMntrces.     I    have  felt  the  folly,   the 
insatiity  of  that  prevailing  worldliness 
vycbi  in  accumulating  outward  good, 


neglects  the  imperishable  soul.  On 
leaving  his  house  and  turning  my  face 
towarcT  this  city,  I  have  said  to  myself, 
how  much  riclier  is  this  poor  man  than 
the  richest  who  dwell  yonder  !  I  have 
been  ashamed  of  my  own  dependence 
on  outward  good.  1  am  always  happy 
to  express  my  obligations  to  tlie  bene- 
factors of  my  mind  ;  and  1  owe  it  to  Dr. 
Worcester  to  say,  that  my  acquaintance 
with  him  gave  me  clearer  comprehen- 
sion of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
thgnity  of  a  man. 

And  he  has  gone  to  his  reward.  He 
has  j2;one  to  that  world  of  which  lie  car- 
ried in  his  own  breast  so  rich  an  earnest 
and  pledge,  to  a  world  of  peace.  He- 
has  gone  to  Jesus  Christ,  whose  spirit 
he  so  deeply  comprehended  and  so 
freely  imbibed  ;  and  to  God,  whose  uni- 
versal, all-sufferingi  all-embracing  love 
he  adored,  and  in  a  humble  measure 
made  manifest  in  his  own  life.  Hut  he 
is  not  wholly  gone  ;  not  gone  in  heart, 
for  1  am  sure  that  a  better  world  has 
heightened,  not  extinguished,  his  affec- 
tion for  his  race  ;  and  not  gone  in  inHu* 
ence,  for  his  thoughts  remain  in  his 
works,  and  his  memory  is  hid  up  as  a 
sacred  treasure  in  many  minds.  A 
spirit  so  beautiful  ought  to  multiply 
itself  in  those  to  whom  it  is  made  known- 
May  we  all  be  incited  by  it  to  a  more 
grateful,  cheerful  love  of  God,  and  a 
serener,  gentler,  nobler  love  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures I 
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«!iis  defexTcd  until  all  hope  of  the  escape  of  Dr.  Follen  was  taken  away.  J 

will  of  God."  or  bv  divine  ordinatioit 
I  wish  to  speak  of  tlie  sufferings  of  life 
m  general,  of  their  greatness,  of  their 
being  ordained  or  intended  by  God,  and 
of  their  consistency  with  his  goodness; 
and  I  shall  close  with  reflections  sug- 
gested by  the  particular  stiiTering  whidi 
we  have  recently  been  called  to  de- 
plore. 


IT  19:  **W^'l>ereforct  let  ihem  that  suffer 
■CBor^fifqE  10  ihe  will  ot  God  corftmit  the  kecpinjt  tsi 
jMir  aoga  to  kirn  m  weil-doing,  49  unto  a  taithful 


TfTESE  words  suggest  a  great  variety 
of  thoughts,  and  nught  furnish  topic's 
for  nany  discourses.  I  ask  now  your 
itteoticio  to  the  clause  in  which  we  read 
of  ^  tbem  that  suffer  according  to  the 
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Suffering  fills  a  large  place  in  the 
present  system.  It  is  not  an  accident, 
an  exception  to  the  course  of  nature,  a 
** strange  work"  exciting  wonder  as  a 
prodigy,  but  it  enters  into  every  life, 
and,  may  1  not  say,  enters  largely  into 
every  life  ?  Undoubtedly,  a  great  amount 
of  suffering  may  be  traced  to  human 
ignorance  and  guilt ;  and  this  will  grad- 
ually disappear,  in  proportion  to  the 
progress  of  truth  and  virtue.  Still, 
under  the  imperfections  which  seem  in- 
separable from  this  first  sta^e  of  our 
beine,  a  great  amount  will  remain. 
Youth  is  slow  to  see  this.  Youth,  una- 
ble to  sympathize  with  and  appreciate 
sorrows  which  it  has  not  felt,  and  throw- 
ing the  light  of  its  own  native  joyous- 
ness  over  the  future,  dreams  sometimes 
of  a  paradise  on  earth.  But  how  soon 
does  it  find  that  blighting  changes,  sol- 
emn events,  break  in  sternly,  irresistibly 
on  its  path !  And  even  when  the  out- 
ward life  is  smooth  and  prosperous,  how 
soon  does  it  find  in  its  vehement  affec- 
tions, its  unrequited  friendships,  its 
wounded  pride,  its  unappeased  thirst 
for  happiness,  fountains  of  bitterer  |p'ief 
than  comes  from  abroad!  Sometimes 
the  religious  man,  with  good  intentions, 
but  wanting  wisdom  and  strength,  tries 
to  palliate  the  evils  of  life,  to  cover  its 
darlc  features,  to  exaggerate  its  transient 
pleasures,  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering 
God's  goodness  from  reproach.  But 
this  willnot  avail.  The  truth  cannot  be 
hidden.  Life  is  laid  open  to  every  eye, 
as  well  as  known  by  each  man's  expe- 
rience ;  and  we  do  and  must  see  that 
suffering,  deep  suffering,  is  one  of  the 
chief  elements  in  our  lot.  It  is  not  a 
slender,  dark  thread,  winding  now  and 
then  through  a  warp  of  dazzhng  bright- 
ness ;  but  IS  interwoven  with  tne  whole 
texture.  Not  that  suffering  exceeds 
enjoyment ;  not  that  life,  if  viewed 
simply  in  reference  to  pleasure,  is  not  a 
great  good.  But  to  every  man  it  is  a 
struggle.  It  has  heavy  burdens,  deep 
wounds  for  each  ;  and  this  I  state,  that 
we  may  all  of  us  understand  that  suffer- 
ing is  not  accidental,  but  designed  for 
us,  that  it  enters  into  God's  purpose, 
that  it  has  a  great  work  to  do,  and  that 
we  know  nothing  of  life  till  we  compre- 
hend its  uses,  and  have  learned  how  to 
accomplish  them. 

God  intends  that  we  shall  suffer.     It 
is  sometimes  said  that  he  has  created 


nothing  for  the  purpose  of  giving  pain, 
but  that  every  contrivance  in  the  system 
has  good  for  its  object    The  teeth  are 
made  to  prepare  food  for  digestion,  not 
to  ache  ;  the  lun^,  to  inhale  the  refresh- 
ing air,  not  to  ripen  the  seeds  of  con- 
sumption.   All  this  is  true,  and  a  beau- 
tiful illustration  of  kind  purpose  in  the 
Creator.     But  it  is  also  true  that  every 
organ  of  the  body,  in  consequence  of 
the  delicacy  of  its  structure,   and  its 
susceptibility  of  influences  from  abroad, 
becomes  an  inlet  of  acute  pain.     It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  we  know  the  in- 
ward organs  chiefly  by  the  pain  they 
have  given.    The  science  ot  anatomy 
has  grown  almost  wholly  out  of  the  ex- 
posure of  the  frame  to  suffering ;  and 
what  an  amount  of  suffering  springs 
from  this  source  !    A  single  nerve  mav 
thriU    us    with    agony.      Sleep,    fooo, 
friends,   books,  afi  may  be  robbed  of 
their  power  to  interest,  by  the  irritation 
of  a  little  bunch  of  fibres,  which   the 
naked  eve  can  hardly  trace.    After  the 
study  of  ages,  the  science  of  medicine 
has  not  completed  the  catalogue  of  dis- 
eases ;  and  now  little  can  its  ministra- 
tions avert  their  progress,  or  mitigate 
their  pains  !     Undoubtedly  this  class  of 
pains  may  be   much  diminished  by  a 
wise  self-restraint ;  but  the  body,  inher- 
iting disease  from  a  long  line  of  ances- 
tors, and  brought  into  conflicts  with  the 
mighty  elements  around  it,  must  still  be 
the  seat  of  much  suffering.    These  ele- 
ments, how  grand,   how  expressive  of 
God's  majesty  and  goodness ;  yet  how 
fearful !     What  avails  the  strength  of 
the  body  against  thunders,  whirlwinds, 
fierce  waves,  and  fiercer  flames,  against 
*^  the  pestilence  which  walketh  in  dark- 
ness," or  the  silent  exhalation  which 
wasteth  at  noon-day !    Thus,  pain  comes 
from   God's  provisions  for  the  animal 
frame  :  and  how  much  comes  from  the 
spirit,  and  from  the  very  powers  and 
affections  which  make  the  glory  of  our 
nature  !     Our  reason,  how  is  it  darkened 
by  prejudice   instilled  in   early  years ; 
how  often  is  it  called  to  decide  amidst 
conflicting  and  nearly  balanced  argu- 
ments ;  how  often  does  its  light  fail,  in 
the  most  critical  moments  of  life  !    How 
do   we    suffer  from  wrong  judgments 
which  we  had  not  means  to  correct! 
How  often  does  this  high  power  sym- 
pathize with  the  suffering  body,  and, 
under  nervous  disease,  sometimes  un- 
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tola]  ecli^  !  Then  our  loine. 
'pnoctple  which  thirsts,  bums  for 
^_jpaniooship>  sympathy,  confidence, 
hov  oftea  is  it  repelled  Dy  coldness,  or 
ippttoded  by  neglect,  or  tortured  by 
tnooiistaficy  \  Sometimes  its  faith  in 
is  shaken  by  the  turpitude  of 
tlioftc  lo  whom  it  has  given  its  trust 
I  when  true  love  finds  true  requital, 
micertaiQty  of  life  mixes  trembling 
vMl  its  joy,  and  bereavement  turns  it 
anguish.  There  are  still  deeper 
(puns,  those  of  the  conscience,  especially 
wliai  it  wakes  from  long  sleep,  when  it 
isiiartled  by  new  revelations  of  slighted 
dUies,  of  irreparable  wrongs  to  man, 
«l  base  unfaithfulness  lo  God,  The 
COOicience  !  what  misgivings,  apprehen- 
itBCtt,  and  piercing  self  rebuke  accom- 
piy  its  ministr\%  when  it  first  enters 
a  earnest  warfare  with  temptation  and 
pminn  !  Thus,  suffering  comes  to  us 
IliOttgh  and  from  our  whole  nature.  It 
caaool  be  winked  out  of  sight*  It  can- 
Mi  be  thru  it  into  a  subordinate  place 
!•  llie  |>tcture  of  human  life.  It  is  the 
cliief  harden  of  history.  It  is  the  sol- 
I  tlieme  of  one  of  the  highest  depart- 
of  literature,  the  tragic  drama. 
ll  ^ires  lo  fictions  their  deep  interest 
ll  walls  Cbraugb  much  of  our  poetry.  A 
Iv^  P^^  ^  haman  vocations  are  in- 
te»de<f  to  shut  up  some  of  its  avenues. 
It  has  left  traces  on  every  human  coun- 
tetiancc.  over  which  years  have  passed 
It  is,  to  n*)t  a  few»  the  most  vivid  recol- 
leciioit  of  itfe. 

I  has^  thus  taken  a  rapid  survey  of 
lile.  ta  show  you  that  suffering  is  not 
aa  accident  not  something  which  now 
aad  then  *iti.L-H  inrn  the  order  of  events, 
,  ><>rtant  to  require  pro* 
a^;<  ecurrence,  but  that  it 

l»  ooe  of  the  grand  features  of  life,  one 
of  tbe  chief  ministers  of  Providence. 
Bat  all  these  details  of  suffering  might 
be  spared.  There  is  one  simple  ihougnt, 
ctent  of  itself  to  show  that  suffering 
Ike  intention  of  the  Creator.  It  is 
Wc  arc  created  with  a  suscepti- 
bJlily  of  pain,  and  severe  pain.  This  is 
a  fiart  oi  our  nature,  as  truly  as  our 
«licep4ibllity  of  enjoyment  God  has 
ioiflaiitcd  it  and  has  thus  opened  in  the 
venr  centre  of  our  being  a  fountain  of 
swering.  We  carry  it  within  us,  and 
caa  tto  TQorc  escape  it  than  we  can  our 
■  of  thought  We  are  apt  to  throw 
on  outward  thin^  as   their 
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causes.  It  is  the  fire,  the  sea,  the 
sword,  or  human  enmity  which  gives  us 
pain.  But  there  is  no  pain  in  the  fire 
or  the  sword  which  passes  thence  into 
our  souls.  The  pain  begins  and  ends 
in  the  soul  itself.  Outward  things  are 
only  the  occasions.  Even  the  body  has 
no  pain  in  it,  which  it  infuses  into  the 
mind.  Of  itself*  it  is  incapable  of  suffer- 
ing. This  hand  may  be  cracked,  crushed 
in  the  rack  of  the  inquisitor,  and  that 
burned  in  a  slow  fire  :  out  in  these  cases 
it  is  not  the  fibres,  the  blood-vessels,  the 
bones  of  the  hands  which  endure  pain. 
These  are  merely  connected  by  the  will 
of  the  Creator  with  the  springs  of  pain 
in  the  soul.  Here,  here  is  the  only 
origin  and  seat  of  suffering.  If  God  so 
willed,  the  gashing  of  the  fiesh  with  a 
knife,  the  piercing  of  the  heart  with  a 
dagger,  might  be  the  occasion  of  ex- 
quisite delight  We  know  that,  in  the 
heat  of  battle,  a  wound  is  not  felt,  and 
that  men,  dying  for  their  faith  by  instru- 
ments of  torture,  have  expired  with 
triumph  on  their  lips.  In  these  cases, 
the  spring  of  suffering  in  the  mind  is 
not  touched  by  the  lacerations  of  the 
body,  in  consequence  of  the  absorbing 
action  of  other  principles  of  the  soul 
All  suffering  is  to  be  traced  to  the  sus- 
ceptibility, the  capacity  of  pain,  which 
belongs  to  our  nature,  and  which  the 
Creator  has  implanted  ineradicably  with- 
in us.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the 
elements^  or  any  outward  or  bodily  in- 
fluences, are  the  sources  of  suffering. 
This  is  to  stop  at  the  surface.  The 
outward  agent  only  springs  a  mine,  a 
fountain  within  us.  Oh.  the  great  deep 
of  suffering  in  every  human  breast  \ 
Probably  most  of  us  have  experienced 
pains  more  intense  than  any  pleasures 
we  have  ever  enjoyed.  In  the  present 
stage  of  our  being,  the  capacity  of  agony 
gets  the  start  of  or  is  more  largely  de- 
veloped than  the  capacity  of  rapturous 
joy.  Our  most  vehement  emotions  are 
those  of  sorrow :  nor  is  there  any  way 
of  escaping  suffering.  Among  the  most 
prosperous,  the  heart  often  aches,  it 
knoivs  not  why.  Sighs  are  heaved  from 
the  breast  apparently  without  cause. 
Every  soul  has  its  night  as  well  as  its 
day  ;  and  a  darkness  sometimes  gathers 
over  nature  and  life  which  must  come 
from  within,  for  nothing  abroad  has 
occurred  to  depress  us. 

To  dimimsh  this  weight  of  svifttTVR^ 
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is  one  great  end  of  human  toils  and 
cares.  A  thousand  arts  are  plied  to 
remove  outward  causes  of  pam;  and 
how  many  contrivances  are  there  of 
amusement  and  dissipation,  to  quiet  the 
restlessness,  to  soothe  the  irritations,  to 
fill  the  aching  void,  which  belong  to  the 
spirit !  But  I  apprehend  little  has  been 
}*et  achieved  by  all  the  labor ;  nor  can 
much  be  done  but  by  a  deep  working, 
which  statesmen  and  the  busy  crowd 
seldom  or  never  dream  of.  It  is  thought, 
indeed,  that  modem  civilization  nas 
diminished  very  much  the  evils  of  life. 
But  when  we  take  into  the  account  the 
immense  amount  of  toil  by  which  our 
accommodations  are  accumulated,  and 
the  tendencies  of  comforts  and  luxuries 
to  soften  the  spirit,  to  weaken  its  self- 
command,  and  increase  its  sensibility  to 
hardships  and  exposure,  I  suspect  that 
our  debt  is  not  very  great  to  civilization, 
considered  as  the  antagonist  of  physical 
pain;  and  as  to  the  sufferings  which 
spring  from  mental  causes,  from  the 
conscience,  the  passions,  the  affections, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  as  yet  they  have 
been  vastly  heightened  by  our  civiliza- 
tion. Not  that  I  deny  that  arts  and 
civilization  are  great  goods ;  but  they 
prove  such  only  when  they  make  prog- 
ress in  union  with  the  higher  principles 
of  our  nature,  only  when  they  forward 
and  are  subordinated  to  a  spiritual  re- 
generation, of  which  society  as  yet  gives 
few  signs. 

It  may  be  said  that  I  have  given  a 
dark  picture  of  the  government  of  God  ; 
and  I  may  be  asked  how  his  goodness 
is  to  be  vindicated.  I  reply  that  I  am 
less  and  less  anxious  to  make  formal 
vindications  of  the  goodness  of  God. 
It  needs  no  advocate.  It  will  take  care 
of  itself.  In  spite  of  clouds,  men,  who 
have  eyes,  believe  in  the  sun,  and  none 
but  the  blind  can  seriously  question  the 
Creator's  goodness.  We  hear,  indeed, 
of  men  led  into  doubts  on  this  point  by 
their  sufferings  ;  but  these  doubts  have 
generally  a  deeper  source  than  the  evils 
of  life.  Such  scepticism  is  a  moral  dis- 
ease, the  growth  of  some  open  or  lurking 
depravity.  It  is  not  created,  but  brought 
into  light  by  the  pressure  of  suffering. 
It  is,  indeecl,  true  that  a  good  man,  in 
seasons  of  peculiar,  repeated,  pressing 
calamities,  may  fall  into  dejection  and 
perplexity.  His  faith  may  tremble  for 
the  moment    The  passing  cloud  may 


hide  the  sun.  But  deliberate,  habitual 
questionings  of  God's  benevolence,  argue 
great  moral  deficiency.  Whoever  sees 
uie  gloiy,  and  feels  within  himself  the 
power  ot  disinterested  goodness,  is  auick 
to  recognize  it  in  others,  especiaUy  in 
his  Creator.  He  sees  in  his  own  love  a 
sign,  expression,  and  communication  of 
uncreated,  unbounded,  all-originating 
love.  The  idea  of  malignity  in  the  in- 
finite Creator  shocks  his  moral  nature 
just  as  a  palpable  contradiction  offends 
nis  reason.  He  repels  it  with  indigna- 
tion and  horror.  Suffering  has  little  to 
do  towards  creating  a  settled  scepticism. 
The  most  sceptic^  men,  the  most  in- 
sensible to  God's  goodness,  the  most 
prone  to  murmur,  may  be  found  among 
those  who  are  laden  above  all  others 
with  the  goods  of  life,  whose  cup  over- 
flows with  prosperity,  and  who,  by  an 
abuse  of  prosperity,  have  become  semsh, 
exacting,  and  all  alive  to  inconveniences 
and  privations.  These  are  the  cold- 
hearted  and  doubting.  If  I  were  to 
seek  those  whose  conviction  of  God's 

goodness  is  faintest  and  most  easily 
isturbed,  1  would  seek  them  in  the 
palace  sooner  than  the  hovel.  I  would 
go  to  the  luxurious  table,  to  the  pillow 
of  ease,  to  those  among  us  who  abound 
most,  to  the  self-exalting,  the  self-wor- 
shipping, not  to  the  depressed  and  for- 
saken. The  profoundest  sense  of  God's 
goodness  which  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  witness,  I  have  seen  in  the  counte- 
nance and  heard  from  the  lips  of  the 
suffering.  I  have  found  none  to  lean 
on  God  with  such  filial  trust  as  those 
whom  he  has  afflicted.  I  doubt,  indeed, 
if  true  gratitude  and  true  confidence 
ever  spring^  up  in  the  human  soul  until 
it  has  suffered.  A  superficial,  senti- 
mental recognition  of  God's  goodness 
may  indeed  oe  found  among  those  who 
have  lived  only  to  enjoy.  But  deep, 
strong,  earnest  piety  strikes  root  in  the 
soil  which  has  been  broken  and  softened 
by  calamity.  Such,  I  believe,  is  the  ob- 
servation of  every  man  who  has  watched 
the  progress  of  numan  character ;  and 
therefore  I  say  that  I  fear  very  little 
the  influence  of  suffering  in  producing 
scepticism.  Still,  virtuous  minds  are 
sometimes  visited  with  perplexities,  with 
painful  surprise ;  and  in  seasons  of  pe- 
culiar calamity,  the  question  is  asked 
with  reverence,  but  still  with  anxiety, 
How  is  it  that  so  much  suffering  is  ex- 
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ttodcr  a  Being  of  perfect  good- 
?  and  such  passing  clouds  are  sipt 
ID  daHceti  us  in  earlier  life,  and  in  the 
cirfer  stages  of  the  Christian  character  ? 
On  iNs  account  it  is  right  ta  seek  and 
DMRBiianicate  such  explanations  as  may 
bejrranted  us  of  the  ways  of  God. 

One  of  the  most  common  vindications 

of  f&rtne  !>enevolence  is  found  in  the 

hex  thai,  much  as  men  suffer,  they  enjoy 

QDfc.     We  are  told  that  there  is  a  great 

babsce  of  pleasure  over  pain,  and  that 

it  b  l>Y  w*i:i?  prevails  in  a  system  that 

•t  fT'  •  of  its  author    This  view 

nh\  s  to  be  overlooked.     It  is 

Ji6s-  rue.     There  is  a  great  ex- 

CCts  Tient,  of  present  good  in 

Sic       I  uv  n:ims  of  sickness  may  indeed 

be  ftifenser  than  the  pleasures  of  health, 

but  health  is  the  rule,  and  sickness  the 

exception.     A  few  are  blind,  or  deaf,  or 

mechless  :  but  almost  all  men  maintain. 

llPOil^h  the  open  eye  and  ear,  perpetual 

inlcation  with  outward  nature  and 

another      Some    may    be  broken 

th  excessive   toil';    but,  to  the 

petX  mass  of  men.  labor  is  healthful,  I 

•rigorattng^.  and  gives  a  zest  to  repose.   ' 

mA  to  the  common  blessings  of    life. 

We  all  suffer  more   or  less  from   our 

coQQectlon  with  imperfect  fellow-creat- 

but    how    mu:h    more  of  good 

to   tts   from    our    social    nature. 

Ibc  sympathies  and  kind  offices  of 

binAies.  friends,  neighbors,  than  of  pain 

in/m  mali^tty  and  wrongs  !    There  is, 

indeed,  a  great  amount  of  suffering  and 

lliere    is    an   intensity   in   suffering  not 

l^fid  in    pleasure ;    and  yet,   when  we 

take  a  bfoad  view,  we  must  see  a  much 

grealer  amount  of  gratification.      The 

iporki  is  not  a  hospital,  an  alms-house, 

a  litKiig^eon.    A  bcauliful  sun  shines  on  it. 

FIcMren  n  deck  its  fields.     A 

irrivtog  re    encompasses    it, 

aMi  mail  h^as  power,  by  arts  and  com- 

oienre,   to   multiply  and  spread   almost 

isfSeiinitely    its    provision    for     human 

Here  is  an  eloquent  testimony 

goodness  of  the   Creator     And 

obstinate  sceptic  may  escape  its 

He  will  say.  Be  it  granted  that 

prevaib  over  pain  :  still,  is  not 

pain  —  *^— *r->  >  and  how  can  this 

he  fiecocir  ,    perfect  goodness  ? 

Docs  a  ki.. ..r  satisfy  himself  with 

^•Inig  a  greater  amount  of  enjoyment 
liao  ol  wnStennz  ?  Suppose  a  parent  to 
keap  on  a  child  every  possible  indul- 
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gence  for  twenty  houi^  of  the  dav,  and 
to  visit  him  with  a  severe  pain  tne  re* 
main  in  g  four,  should  we  celebrate  his 
tenderness  ?  Hesides,  it  will  be  added* 
are  there  not  individual  cases  in  which 
suffering  outweighs  enjoyment  ?  Are 
there  none  whose  lives  have  been  tilled 
up  with  disease  and  want  ?  and  be  these 
ever  so  few,  they  disprove  (iod's  love  to 
everv  human  being,  if  this  love  is  to  be 
vindicated  by  the  excess  of  pleasure  over 
pain.  1  state  these  objections,  not  be* 
cause  they  weigh  in  the  least  on  my  own 
mind,  but  because  they  show  ll*,it  the 
argument  in  favor  of  divine  goodncs?*, 
drawn  from  the  p,issing  events  of  life,  is 
not  of  itself  a  sufficient  foundation  for 
faith  to  rest  on.  Whoever  confines  his 
view  to  the  alternations  of  good  and  evil 
in  every  man's  lot,  cannot  well  escape 
doubt.  We  must  take  higher  gnnnid. 
We  must  cease  to  count  pleasures  ;ind 
pains,  as  if  working  a  sum  in  arithmetic, 
or  to  weigh  them  against  each  other  as 
in  scales.  We  need  larger  views  of  our- 
selves and  the  universe,  and  these  will 
more  and  more  establish  our  faith  in  the 
perfection  of  (Jrjd. 

There  is  a  grand  vindication  of  Ttod's 
benevolence^  not  reaching,  indeed,  to 
every  case  of  suffering,  not  broad 
enough  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of 
human  experience,  but  still  so  compre- 
hensive, so  sublime,  as  to  assure  us  that 
what  remains  oljscure  would  be  turned 
into  light,  could  all  its  connections  lie 
discerned.  This  is  found  in  the  truth, 
that  benevolence  has  a  higher  aim  than 
to  bestow  enjoyment.  There  is  a  higher 
good  than  enjoyment ;  and  this  require* 
suffering  in  ortfer  to  be  gained^  As  long 
as  we  narrow  our  view  of  benevolence, 
and  see  in  it  only  a  disposition  to  bcslow 
pleasure,  so  long  life  will  be  a  mystery  ; 
for  pleasure  is  plainly  not  its  great  end. 
Earth  is  not  a  paradise,  where  streams 
of  joy  gush  out  unbidden  at  our  feet,  and 
uncloying  fruits  tempt  us  on  every  s^ide 
to  stretch  out  our  hands  and  eat,  But 
this  does  not  detract  from  God's  love  ; 
because  he  has  something  better  for  us 
than  gushing  streams  or  profuse  indul- 
gence. When  we  look  into  ourselves, 
we  find  something  besides  capacities 
and  desires  of  pleasure.  Amidst  the 
selfish  and  animal  principles  of  our 
nature,  there  is  an  awful  )K>wer,  a  SCUM 
of  right,  a  voice  which  speaks  of  dttty, 
an  idea  grander  than  the  Ur^e«i  ^t- 
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«onaJ  interest,  the  idea  of  excellence,  of 
perfection.  Here  is  the  seal  of  Divinity 
on  us  ;  here  the  sijt^n  of  our  descent  from 
God.  it  is  in  this  gift  that  we  see  the 
benevolence  of  God.  It  is  in  writing 
this  inward  law  on  the  heart,  it  is  in 
giving  us  the  conception  of  moral  good- 
ness, and  the  power  to  strive  after  it,  the 
power  of  self-conflict  and  selfdeniaL  of 
surrendering  pleasure  to  duty,  and  of 
suffering  for  the  right,  the  true,  and  the 
good; — it  is  in  thus  enduing  us^  and 
not  in  giving  us  capacities  otpleasure* 
that  God's  goodness  shines ;  and^  of 
conisequence,  whatever  gives  a  field  and 
excitement  and  exercise  and  strength 
and  dignity  to  these  pnncyples  of  our 
nature,  is  the  highest  manifestation  of 
benevolence,  )  trust  I  speak  a  lan- 
guage to  which  all  who  hear  me  in  some 

*  measure  respond.  You  know,  you  feel 
the  difference  between  excellence  and 
indulgence,  between  conscience  and  apK 
petite,  between  right-doing  and  prosper- 
ity, between  strivings  to  realize  the  idea 
or  perfection  and  strivings  for  gain.  No 
one  can  wholly  overlook  these  different 
elements  within  us  ;  and  can  any  one 
question  which  is  God's  greatest  gift,  or 
for  what  ends  such  warring  principles 
are  united  in  our  souls  ? 

The  end  of  our  being  is  to  educate^ 
bring  out,  and  perfect  the  divine  prin- 
I  ciples  of  our  nature.  We  were  made 
.  and  are  upheld  in  life  for  this  as  our 
great  end,  that  we  may  be  true  to  the 
principle  of  duty  within  us  ;  that  we 
may  put  down  all  desire  and  appetite 
beneath  the  inward  law  \  that  we  may 
enthrone  God,  the  infinitely  perfect 
Father,  in  our  souls ;  that  we  may 
[  count  all  things  as  dross  in  comparison 
[  with  sanctity  of  heart  and  life  ;  that  we 
may  hunger  and  thirst  for  righteousness, 
more  than  for  daily  food  ;  that  we  may 
resolutelv  and  honestly  seek  for  and 
communicate  truth ;  that  disinterested 
love  and  impartial  justice  may  triumph 
over  ever)'  motion  of  seltishness  and 
every  tendency  to  wrong-doing;  in  a 
wora»  that  our  whole  lives,  labors,  con- 
versa  If  on,  may  express  and  strengthen 

*  reverence  for  ourselves,  for  our  fellow- 
\  creatures,  and.  above  all,  for  God.  Such 
i  Js  the  good  for  which  we  are  made ;  and 

In  order  to  this  triumph  of  virtuous  and 

'  religious  principles,  we  are  exposed  to 

temptation,  hardship,  pain.      Is  suffer- 

ing^  then,  inconsistent  with  God's  love  ? 
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j      Moral,  spiritual  exccllcticc.  that  mh 
I  we  confide  in  and   rcveTC,  is   not, 
'  from  its  nature  cannot  be,  an  instinct 
irresistible  feeling  infused  into  un  J 
abroad,  and  which  may  grow  up  i 
a  life  of  indulgence  and  ease.     It 
its  very  essence,  a  free  activity,  an  i 
ergy  ot  the  will,  a  deliberate  prefer 
of  the  right   and  the  holy  to  all  tbti 
and   a   chosen,    cheerful  *  surrender  ' 
everything  to  these.     It  grows hrigh 
stronger,  in  proportion  to  the  piaifj 
bears,    the    difhculiies     it     surmou 
Can  we  wonder  that  we  suffer  ?     Is 
suffering   the   true   school  of    a 
be i ng  ?    As  adm i n i s t c red  by  Pro v iden 
may  it  not  be  the  most  necessary  porr' 
of  our  lot  ? 

Had  1  time,  I  might  show  how  su 
ing  ministers  to  human  cxcelJer 
it  calls  forth  the  magnanimous  ; 
lime  virtues,  and  at  the 
nourishes  the  tenderest,  sweetest 
pat  hies  of  our  nature :  how  it 
to  energy  and  to  the  conscious 
our  powers,  and  at  the  same  time!  _ 
the  meekest  dependence  on  ( iod  ; 
it  stimulates  toil  for  the  goods  of 
world,  and  at  the  same  time  weanji 
from  it,  and  lifts  us  above  it  1 
tell  you  how  I  have  seen  it  admc 
the  heedless^  reproving  the  pre 
ous,  humbling  the  proud,  rou^i] 
sluggish,  softening  the  insensible 
ening  the  slumbering  conscience, 
ing  of  God  to  the  ungrateful, 
courage  and  force  and  faith  and  i 
cring  hope  of  heaven.  I  do  nc 
doubt  God's  beneficence  on  ace 
the  sorrows  and  pains  of  life. 
without  gloom  on  this  suffering 
True,  suffering  abounds.  The  wail  ^ 
the  mourner  comes  to  me  fron*  et 
region  under  heaven  ;  from  every  I 
habitation,  for  death  enters  into 
from  the  ocean,  where  the  groan  of 
dying  mingles  with  the  soieain  roar  of 
the  waves  ;  from  the  fierce  flame,  eiicir> 
cling,  as  an  atmosphere  or  shroud,  tbe 
beloved,  the  revered  Still,  aU  theM 
forms  of  suffering  do  not  ^ttbdme  nf 
faith,  for  all  arc  fitted  to  awmlcen  tbt 
human  soul,  and  through  all  it  may  be 
glorified.  'We  shrink  indeed  with  wjf« 
ror,  when  imagination  carries  us  to  tlie 
blazing,  sinking  vessel,  where  voung 
and  old,  the  mother  and  bcr  chilcC  h^s^ 
bands,  fathers,  friends,  are  overwhelmed 
by    a    common,    sudden,  fearful    l^te. 
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ruT  ihc  smil  is  miehtier  than  the  unspar- 
M  efcments.  I  have  read  of  holy  men 
w&  H  -J--"  r\^  persecuti(!>n,  have  been 
W  *  ike,  to  pay  the  penalty  of 

tlKtr  -w,  '^'^    not  in  fierce  and  sud- 

denly dr*-  iames,  but  in  a  slow 

ilt;  »tid  !^     one   retracting  word 

OTidd  have  snatched  them  from'  death, 
the?  have  chosen  to  be  bound  ;  and, 
mudst  the  pn>tracted  agonies  of  limb 
hffnuu^  after  limb,  thev  have  looked  to 
God  with  unwavering  faith  and  sought 
fbr^veness  for  their  enemies.  What, 
Iken,  arc  outward  fires  to  the  celestial 

Bithin  us  ?  And  can  1  feel  as  if 
d  ceased  to  love,  as  if  man  were 
n  of  his  Creator,  because  his 
scattered  into  ashes  by  the  fire  ? 
d  seetn  as  If  God  intended  to 
the  tno*it  terrible  events  of  their 
io  disturb  our  faith,  by  making 
ic  occasions  of  the  sublimest 
In  shipwrecks  we  are  furnished 
me  of  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
.^|,.W9  that  htslor>*  aflfords  of  trust  in 
God^  of  unconquerable  energy,  and  of 
lOMler,  self-sacrificing  love,  making  the 
drvoimng  ocean  the  most  glorious  spot 
OD  ^i^n.  A  friend  rescued  from  a 
•feck  told  me  that  a  company  of  pious 
s.  who  had  been  left  in  the 
>iip,  were  heard  from  the  boat 
lie  had  found  safety,  lifting  up 
r  ,  ces,  not  in  shrieks  or  moans, 
\nix  in  A  joint  hymn  to  God,  thus  await- 
»ag.  in  a  serene  act  of  piety,  the  last, 
fwiit-approaching  hour.  How  much 
fnader  «vas  that  hymn  than  the  ocean's 
roar!  And  what  becomes  of  suffering, 
wlien  thus  awakening  into  an  energy, 
tdberwise  unknown,  the  highest  senti- 
Oeols  ol  the  soul  ?  I  can  shed  tears 
Bfcr  hitman  griefs :  but  thus  viewed 
thcjr  do  not  discourage  me ;  they 
strengthen  my  faith  in  God. 

t  will  not  say  that  I  have  now  offered 
t  lallftHent  explanation  of  the  evils  of 
He,  lete   vindication  of   God's 

fn/v  I   the  permission  of  suffer- 

log.  uci  nnt  think  me  so  presumptu- 
IMB.  What !  shall  a  weak  man.  who  is 
Iml  dost  and  ashes,  talk  of  vindicating 
fttlly  tJie  proWdence  of  God  ?  That 
ItftmdetKTc.  could  I  explain  it  would 
aot  ll€  iufinite.     In  this  our  childhood, 

^^  as  we  are  into  the  midst  of  a 
dless  universe,  we  must  expect  to 
iad  mysteries  on  every  side  of  us. 
OmicAesfi  must  hem  la  all  our  steps.     I 


presume  not  to  say  why  this  or  that 
event  has  befallen  us.  I  bow  my  head 
with  filial  reverence  before  the  infinite 
Disposer  How  little  of  him  do  I,  can 
1,  comprehend  !  Still  he  vouchsafes  to 
us  some  light  in  this  our  darkness. 
Still  he  has  given  us,  in  our  own  spirits, 
some  cheering  revelations  of  the  designs 
of  his  vast,  mysterious  providence  ;  and 
these  we  are  gratefully  to  receive,  and 
to  use  them  as  confirmations  of  our 
faith  and  hope. 

I  have  been  led  to  this  subject  by  the 
appalling  calamity  which,  for  a  few  days 
past,  has  filled  so  many  of  our  thoughts, 
and  awakened  universal  sympathy  in 
our  community.  I  was  driven  by  this 
awful  \n.sitation  of  God's  providence  to 
turn  my  mind  to  the  sufferings  of  human 
life,  and  some  of  my  reflections  1  have 
now  laid  before  you.  It  is  not  my  desire 
to  bring  back  to  your  imaginations  that 
affecting  scene.  Our  imaginations  in 
such  seasons  need  no  quickening.  They 
often  scare  us  with  unreal  terrors ^  and 
thus  our  doubts  of  God's  goodness  are 
aggravated  by  the  fictions  of  our  own 
diseased  minds.  Most  of  us  are  proba- 
bly destined  to  pass  through  more  pain- 
ful, because  more  lingering,  deaths  than 
the  lamented  sufferers  who  have  within 
a  few  days  been  so  suddenly  summoned 
to  the  presence  of  God.  The  ocean  is 
a  softer,  less  torturing  bed  than  that 
which  is  to  be  spread  for  many  here. 
It  was  not  the  physical  pain  which  1 
shuddered  at  when  1  first  heard  of  that 
night  of  hoiTors,  It  was  the  mental 
agonv  of  those  who,  in  a  moment  of 
heakli  and  security^  were  roused  to  see 
distinctly  the  abyss  openinj^  beneath 
them,  to  see  God's  awiul  ministers  of 
fire  and  sea  commissioned  to  sunder  at 
once  every  hold  on  life,  and  to  carry 
them  so  unwarned  into  the  unknown 
world.  Even  this  agony,  however,  in 
the  first  moment  of  our  grief  and  hor- 
ror, was  perhaps  exaggerated.  When 
my  mind,  composed  by  time,  now  goes 
back  to  that  flanve-cncircled  boat,  I 
search  for  one  among  the  crowd  who 
was  singularly  dear  to  me,  the  close  and 
faithful  friend  of  many  years  ;  and  as  he 
rises  to  my  mind,  I  see  no  terror  on  his 
countenance.  I  see  him  with  collected 
mind  and  quick  eye  looking  round  him 
for  means  of  escape,  using  every  energy 
of  a  fearless  spirit,  thoughtful,  too,  of 
others  as  well  as  of  himself,,  and  de^Uv 
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ing  from  no  efforts  of  love  and  prudence 
tid  the  power  of  effort  feuled.  I  see, 
indeed,  one  agony ;  it  was  the  thought 
that  the  dear  countenances  of  wife  and 
child  and  beloved  friend  were  to  be 
seen  no  more  on  earth.  1  see  another, 
perhaps  deeper  agony ;  it  was  the  thought 
of  the  woe  which  his  loss  was  to  inflict 
on  hearts  dearer  to  him  than  life.  But 
even  at  that  hour  his  love  was  not  all 
agony ;  for  it  had  always  lived  in  union 
with  faith.  He  had  loved  spiritually ; 
he  had  reverenced  in  his  friends  an 
infinite,  undying  nature ;  he  had  cher- 
ished in  them  principles  and  hopes 
stron^^er  than  death.  I  cannot  doubt 
that  in  that  fearful  hour  he  committed 
them  and  himself  with  filial  trust  to  the 
all-merciful  Father.  I  cannot  doubt 
that  death  was  disarmed  of  its  worst 
terrors,  that  the  spirit  passed  away  in 
breathings  of  unutterable  love  and  im- 
mortal hope.  Thus  died  one  of  that 
seemingly  forlorn,  desolate,  forsaken 
company ;  I  hope,  thus  others  died. 
But  one  such  example  mingles  with  the 
terrors  and  agonies  of  that  night  so 
much  that  is  heavenly,  soothing,  cheer- 
ing, that  I  can  look  at  the  scene  without 
overwhelming  gloom,  and  without  one 
doubt  of  the  perfect  goodness  of  God. 

The  friend  to  whom  I  have  referred 
was  not  only  my  friend,  but  most  dear 
to  several  who  worship  in  this  house. 
For  their  sakes,  more  than  my  own,  I 
would  say  something  of  his  character; 
though,  in  truth,  I  have  a  higher  object 
than  to  minister  to  any  private  grief. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  the  utterance 
of  personal  feeling.  This  house  was 
reared  not  for  the  glory  even  of  the  best 
and  the  greatest  of  men,  but  for  the 
glory  of  God,  and  for  the  spiritual  edifi- 
cation of  his  worshippers.  I  feel,  how- 
ever, that  God  is  honored  and  man 
edified  by  notices  of  such  of  our  race 
as  have  signally  manifested  the  spirit  of 
the  Divinity  in  their  lives,  and  have  left 
a  bright  path  to  guide  others  to  a  better 
world. 

The  friend  of  whom  I  speak  was  one 
of  the  few  who  seem  set  apart  from  the 
race  by  blamelessness  of  life  and  eleva- 
tion of  spirit.  All  who  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  him  will  testify,  by 
a  spontaneous  impulse,  that  they  knew 
no  purer,  nobler  human  being.  Some 
think  that  on  the  whole  he  was  the  best 
man  whom  it  has  been  their  privilege  to 


know.  Such  a  man  may  be  spcikeii  of 
even  in  the  house  of  God,  in  that  place 
where  flattery  is  profanation,  and  God, 
not  man,  is  to  be  adored.  Our  friend 
did  not  grow  up  among  us.  He  came 
here  an  exile  from  a  distant  land  ;  and, 
poor  and  unfriended,  was  to  earn  his 
bread  with  toil ;  and  under  these  disad- 
vantages he  not  only  won  friends  and  a 
home,  but  was  adopted  with  love  and 
trust,  which  few  inspire  who  have  been 
known  from  infancy  to  age. 

The  character  which  secured  such 
love  it  is  not  difficult  to  depict,  because 
greatness  is  simple,  artless,  and  lies 
open  to  every  eye.  It  was  his  distinc- 
tion that  he  united  in  himself  those 
excellences  which  at  first  seem  to  repel 
each  other,  though  in  truth  they  are  of 
one  loving  family.  This  union  was  so 
striking  as  to  impress  even  those  who 
did  not  enjoy  his  intimacy.  For  exam- 
ple, he  was  a  hero,  a  man  of  a  lion- 
neart,  victorious  over  fear,  gathering 
strength  and  animation  from  danger, 
and  lK>und  the  faster  to  duty  by  its  hard- 
ships and  privations ;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  was  a  child  in  simplicity,  sweet- 
ness, innocence,  and  benignity.  His 
firmness,  which  I  trusted  perhaps  more 
than  that  of  any  man,  had  not  the  least 
alloy  of  roughness.  His  countenance, 
which  at  times  wore  a  stem  decision, 
was  generally  lighted  up  with  a  beauti- 
ful benignity ;  and  his  voice,  which  ex- 
pressed, when  occasion  required  it,  an 
inflexible  will,  was  to  many  of  us  musi- 
cal beyond  expression,  from  the  deep 
tenderness  which  it  breathed. 

As  another  example  of  seemingly  in- 
congruous virtues,  he  was  singularly 
alive  to  the  domestic  affections.  Who, 
that  saw  him  in  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
can  forget  the  deep  sympathies  and  the 
overflowing  joyousness  of  his  spirit? 
His  home  was  pervaded  by  his  love  as 
by  the  sun*s  light.  A  stranger  might 
have  thought  that  his  whole  soul  was 
centred  there ;  and  yet  with  these  strong 
domestic  affections  he  joined  a  love  of 
his  race  far  more  rare.  His  heart  beat 
in  unison  with  the  mighty  heart  of  hu- 
manity. He  did  not  love  mankind  as 
these  words  are  commonly  used.  He 
was  knit  to  them  by  a  strong  living  tie 
of  brotherhood.  He  felt  for  all  men, 
but  above  all  for  the  depressed  and  the 
wronged.  His  mild  countenance  would 
flash  fire  at  the  mention  of  an  injured 
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not  the  fire  of  revenge,  or  unkind- 
biit  of  holy  indignation,   of    un- 
bounded love  ana  reverence  for  invaded 
right. 

1  can  mention  another  union  of  qual- 
ities not  always  reconciled.  He  was  a 
Ban  ot  neftnea  taste.  He  loved  refined 
iociety.  His  manners,  courteous,  sweety 
bland*  fitte<l  him  for  intercourse  with 
dbe  most  cultivated,  and  he  enjoyed  it 
keenly :  and  yet  his  deepest  sympathies 
»cre  given  to  the  majss  of  men.  He 
w%&  tnc  friend  of  the  laboring  man. 
He  had  a  great  respect  for  minds  which 
bad  been  trained  in  simple  habits*  and 
midst  the  toils  of  life  ;  and  could  he 
hare  chosen  the  congregation  lo  which 
lie  would  minister,  it  would  have  been 
composed  chiefly  of  such  members, 

t  will  mention  one  more  union  of 
seemingly  dissimilar  virtues.  He  was 
singularly  independent  in  fiis  judgments. 
^"e  was  not  only  uninfluenced  by  au- 
ty  and  numbers  and  interest  and 
rity,  but  by  friendship,  by  those 
t  loved  and  honored.  He  seemed 
Imost  too  tenacious  of  his  convictions. 
ut  with  ajl  this  firmness  of  judgment 
be  never  ^ave  offence  by  posit iveness, 
never  challenged  assent,  never  urged 
dearest  convictions  with  unbecom- 
warmth.  never  in  argument  passed 
limits  of  the  most  delicate  courtesy, 
id,  from  a  reverence  of  others'  rights, 
u raged  the  freest  expression  of 
ion,  however  hostile  to  his  own. 
Stsch  were  some  of  the  traits  of  this 
good  and  great  man ;  and  of  these 
1^  which  bore  rule  ?  Not  a  few, 
aaw  him  cursorily,  remember  most 
tJy  his  singular  sweetness  and 
nignity.  But  had  these  predomi- 
d,  I  might  not^  perhaps,  think  myself 
thurizcii  to  pay  him  this  extended 
ibute  in  a  Christian  congregation.  I 
Id  confine  the  utterance  ol  my  grief 
e  circle  of  private  friendship.  It 
was  his  caim^  enlightened,  Christian 
beroism  which  imparted  to  his  charac- 
ter its  singular  glory.  His  sweetness 
threw  a  lustre  over  this  attribute,  by 
ftiiawing  that  it  was  no  morbid  enthusi- 
MtOBLt  no  reckless  self-exposure  ;  that  he 
was  not  raised  above  danger  and  per* 
sonaJ  regards  by  vehemence  of  emotion, 
Hi^  heroism  had  its  root  and  life  in 
reason,  in  tlie  sense  of  justice,  in  the 
disinterested  principles  of  Christianity, 
m  deliberate,  enlightened  revereace  for 


human  nature  and  for  the  rights  of  every 
human  being.  It  was  singularly  free 
from  passion.  Tender  and  affectionate 
as  his  nature  was,  his  sense  of  justice, 
his  reverence  for  right,  was  stronger 
than  his  affections ;  and  this  was  the 
chief  basis  and  element  of  his  heroic 
character.  Accordingly,  the  love  of  free- 
dom glowed  as  a  central,  inextinguish- 
able fire  in  his  soul ;  not  the  school- 
boy's passion  for  liberty,  caught  from 
the  blood-stained  pages  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  but  a  love  of  freedom,  resting 
on  and  blended  with  the  calmest  knowl- 
edge, growing^  from  clear,  profound  per- 
ceptions of  the  nature  and  destiny  and 
inalienable  rights  of  man.  He  felt,  to 
the  very  depdi  of  his  soul,  that  man, 
God's  rational,  immortal  creature,  was 
worth  living  for  and  dying  for.  To  him, 
the  most  grievous  sight  on  earth  was 
not  misery  in  its  most  agonizing  forms, 
but  the  sight  of  man  oppressed,  trodden 
down  by  his  brother.  To  lift  him  up, 
to  make  him  free,  to  restore  him  to  the 
dignity  of  a  man,  to  restore  him  to  the 
holy  hope  of  a  Christian,  —  this  seemed 
to  him  the  grandest  work  on  earth,  and 
he  consecrated  himself  lo  it  with  his 
whole  soul.  1  felt  habitually  in  his 
presence  that  here  was  a  man  ready  at 
any  moment  to  shed  his  blood  for  truth 
and  freedom.  For  his  devotion  to  hu- 
man rights  he  had  been  exiled  from  his 
home  and  native  country  ;  he  had  been 
hunted  by  arbitrary  power  in  foreign 
lands,  and  had  sought  safety  beyond  an 
ocean,  liut  peril  and  persecution,  whilst 
they  had  tempered  his  youthful  enthusi- 
asm, had  only  wrought  more  deeply 
into  his  soul  the  principles  for  which  he 
had  suffered,  and  his  resolution,  in 
growing  calmer,  had  grown  more  in- 
vincible. 

His  greatness  had  one  of  the  chief 
marks  of  reality  ;  it  was  unpretending. 
He  had  no  thought  of  playing  the  part 
of  a  hero.  He  was  never  more  himself, 
never  more  unstudied,  spontaneous,  than 
in  the  utterance  of  generous  sentiments. 
His  greatness  was  immeasurably  above 
,show,  and  above  the  arts  by  which  in- 
ferior minds  thrust  themselves  on  notice. 
There  was  a  singular  union  in  his  char- 
acter, of  self-respect  and  modesty,  which 
brought  out  both  these  qualities  in  strong 
relief.  He  was  just  to  himself  without 
flattery,  and  too  single-hearted  and  truth- 
ful to  seek  or  accept  fiattery  ftoraotJwix^ 
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He  made  no  merit,  nor  did  he  talk  of 
the  sufferings*  past  or  present,  which 
he  had  incurred  by  faithfulness  to  prin- 
ciple. In  truth,  he  could  hardly  be  said 
to  su£fer,  except  through  solicitude  for 
what  he  might  bring  on  those  who  were 
dearer  to  him  than  hinvselL  It  was  a 
part  of  bis  faith,  that  the  highest  hap- 
piness is  found  in  that  force  of  love  and 
holy  principle  through  which  a  man  sur- 
rendt^rs  himself  wholly  to  the  cause  of 
God  and  mankind ;  and  he  proved  the 
truth  in  his  own  experience.  Though 
often  unprosperous  and  often  disap- 
pointed,  his  spirit  was  buov'ant,  cheer- 
ful, overflowing  with  life,  full  of  faith 
and  hope,  often  sportive,  and  always 
open  to  the  innocent  pleasures  which 
sprung  up  in  his  path* 

He  was  a  true  Christian.  The  char- 
acter of  Christ  was  his  delight  His 
faith  in  immortahty  had  something  of 
the  clearness  of  vision.  He  had  given 
himself  much  to  the  philosophical  study 
of  human  nature,  and  there  were  two 
principles  of  tlie  soul  on  which  he  seized 
with  singular  force.  One  of  these  was 
*'  the  sense  of  the  infinite."  —  that  prin- 
ciple of  our  nature  which  always  as- 
pires after  something  higher  than  it  has 
gained,  w  hich  conceives  of  the  perfect, 
and  can  find  no  rest  but  in  pressing  for- 
ward to  perfection.  The  other  was 
*'the  free-will  of  man,"  which  was  to 
him  the  grand  explanation  of  the  mys- 
teries of  our  being,  and  which  gave  to 
the  human  soul  inexpressible  interest 
and  dignity  in  his  sight.  To  him,  life 
was  a  state  in  which  a  free  being  is  to 
determine  himself,  amidst  sore  trials 
and  temptations,  to  the  right  and  the 
holy,  and  to  advance  towards  perfec- 
tion. His  piety  took  a  character  from 
these  views.  It  was  eminently  a  filial 
piety.  He  might  almost  be  said  to  have 
no  name  for  God  but  Father.  But  then 
God  was  not  to  his  view  a  fond,  indul- 
gent father,  but  a  wise  parent,  sending 
forth  his  child  to  be  tried  and  tempted, 
to  suffer  and  contend,  to  watch  and 
pray,  and,  amidst  such  discipline,  to 
approve  and  exalt  his  love  towards  Cod 
and  mankind. 

Such  were  the  grand  traits  of  our 
departed  friend.  He  was  not  good  as 
most  of  us  arc,  —  faithful  to  duty  when 
duty  is  convenient,  loyal  to  truth  when 
truth  is  shouted  from  the  crowd*  He 
loved  virtue  for  herself,  loved  her  when 


He 


her  dowry  was  suffering,  and  thcrefo 
I   deem  him  worthy  to  be   spoken 
thus  largely  in  Christ's  church.     Tb 
world  has  its  temples  in  which  its  favoH 
ites,  the  powerful,  the  successful,  may 
be   lauded.      Hut    he  only  is  fit  to 
commemorated  in   a    Christian    cht! 
who  has  borne  the  cross,  who  has  1 
all   for  duty  and   Christ.      Not  that 
mean  to  speak  of  our  friend  as  perfe 
He  fell  below  his  standard.      He 
a  partaker  in   human    infirmities, 
has  gone  not  to  plead  his  merits, 
to  cast   himself  on   the  mercy  p£ 
Creator, 

My  thoughts  have  been  so  attr 
to  his  moral  qualities,  that   I   have  neg- 
lected to  speak  of  his  inielicctual  powers.| 
These  were  of  a  high   order.     Hts 
tellect  had  the  strength,  simplicity,  i 
boldness  of    his    character      Witf 
rashness,   it  shnmk  from  nothing 
bore  the  signature  of  truth.      He 
given  chiefly  to  the  higher  phito5oph)rj 
which  treats  of  the  laws,   powers, 
destinies  of  the  human  soul.     He  ' 
to  live  to  complete  a  work  on  this 
ject.     I  presume  thai,  next  to  the  dli 
charge  of  all  dutv,  this  was  the  ob^ 
he  had  most  at  neart ;    and  thott^ 
differed  from   him   as   to  some  fu 
mental  doctrines,  I  shared  in  his  sti 
desire  of  giving  his  views  to  the  " 
His  theory  stood  in  direct  hostility  tc 
Atheism,    which    confounds    man    withl 
nature  ;    to  Pantheism  and   MysticisfiWi 
which  confound    man  with  God ;    and 
to  all  the   systems   of  philosophy  and 
religion  which  ascribe  to  circumst 
or  to  God  an  irresfstihle  influent 
the  mind.     The  free-will,  through  i 
we  create  our  own  characters,  thr 
which  we  become  really,  not  nomis 
responsible   beings,   and   arc    fitted    te 
sustain,  not  physical^  but    moral   rth^ 
ttons  to  God  and  the  universe,  this  was 
his  grand  principle ;    and    he  fallowed 
it  out  to  all  its  consequences  with  Ms 
characteristic  decision.     Hut  he  was  not 
confined  to  abstract  subiects.     He  had 
studied  moral  science,  history,  and  the 
civil   law  profoundly.      He   had  eiven 
much  thought  to  Christianity  and  tlw 
church.     His  acquisitions  of  knowli 
were  various,  his  taste  refined, 
power  of  expression  great.    His  thou 
often  original,  w^ere  robed  in  beauty,! 
an    imagination   which   received 
genial,  quickening  influences  frofii  bff 
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"Siture.      His  intellect,  however, 
I  had  one  quality  which,  whether   justly 
\  er  not,  prevented  its  extensive   action 
I  on  our  community.      It  did  not  move 
1  fast  enough  lor  us.     It  was  too  deliber- 
ate,  too    regular,    too    methodical,    too 
\  anxious  to  do  full  justice  to  a  subject, 
I  for  such  an  impatient  people  as  wc  are. 
He  did  not  dazzle  men  by  sudden,  bold, 
exaggerated  conceptions.     In  his  writ- 
ings he  seemed  compelled  to  unfold  a 
^.BUDJect  in  its  order  r  and  sometimes  in- 
[  atstcd  on  what  might  have  been  left  to 
the  quick   conception    of    the    hearer. 
Hence  he  was  thou^jht  by  some  to  want 
\  animation  and  interest   as  a  preacher, 
whilst  by  others  his  rehgious  instruc- 
tions and  his  prayers  were  felt  lo  be 
'  full  of  life  and  power      The  effect  of 
this  elotjuence  was  often  diminished  by 
>  bis  slow,  deliberate   utterance ;    a  habit 
I  which,  as  a  foreigner  anxious  to  pro- 
inouncb  our  language   with   perfect   ac- 
t curacy,  he  could  hardly  help  contracting* 
>Of  bte,  however,  his  freedom  and  ear- 
I  tiestness  had  increased  ;  and  his  preach- 
\  ing  was  listened  to  with  delight  by  those 
I  who  insist  most  on  animation  of  thought 
I  and  mannen     Indeed  to  his  last  moment 
^he  was  growing  in  the  desire  and  the 
power  to  do  jjood. 

Thus  he  lived  ;  nor  Is  he  to  be  com- 
passionated, because  in  the  midst  of  such 
a  life  he  was  suddenly  taken  away.  Our 
imaginations  associate  a  peculiar  terri- 
bleness  with  death,  when  it  comes  with- 
out warning,  in  the  form  of  tempest, 
lightning,  fire,  and  raging  waves.  But 
within  and  beneath  these  awful  powers 
of  nature  there  is  another  and  mightier 
|x>wer  These  are  only  God's  tiiints- 
['Icrs ;  and  through  these  he  separates 
am  earthly  bonds  the  spirit  which 
lie  has  watci)cd  over  and  prepared  for 
earer  access  to  himself.  Perhaps,  were 
9ur  minds  more  elevated,  it  would  seem 
us  worthier  of  a  man,  more  appropri- 
ite  to  his  greatness,  to  fall  under  these 
Uiiighty  powers,  to  find  a  grave  in  these 
ded  dements,  than  to  sink  by 
r  disease  and  to  be  consigned  to  the 
ark.  narrow  tomb.  Our  friend  lived  the 
Bfc  of  a  man  and  a  Christian  lo  the  last 
lour.  His  hfe,  though  not  prosperous 
I  our  common  language,  had  yet  yielded 
am  the  best  blessings  of  the  present 
ate.  If  strangers  had  not  heard  his 
iame,  he  was  cherished,  honored,  as  few 
men  are,  by  those  who  knew  him  best ; 


and  if  extensive  possessions  were  denied 
him,  he  owned  what  is  worth  more  thaji 
the  wealth  of  worlds,  a  happy  home, 
consecrated  by  intelligence,  piety,  and  a 
celestial  love.  Who  had  greater  cause 
tlian  he  to  rejoice  in  life  ?  nor  ought  any 
tears,  but  those  which  we  shed  for  our- 
selves, to  be  called  forth  by  his  death. 

I  have  thus,  my  friends,  spoken  of  a 
good  and  noble  man,  and  1  have  spoken 
not  to  give  relief  to  a  full  heart,  nor 
chiefly  to  soothe  the  wounded  hearts  of 
others.  This  house  is  consecrated  to 
Cod.  This  excellent,  honored  man  was 
still  a  ray,  and  a  faint  ray,  from  the  Un- 
created Light.  What  we  loved  in  him 
was  an  inspiration  from  God ;  and  all 
admiration,  which  does  not  rise  above 
him.  falls  infinitely  below  its  true  object. 
Let  us  thank  God,  who  has  manifested 
himself  to  us  in  this  his  servant,  who 
speaks  to  us  in  all  holy  and  noble  men* 
Let  us  not  stop  at  these.  If  we  do,  we 
bur)*  ourselves  in  the  finite,  we  lose  the 
most  precious  influences,  the  holiest 
ministry  of  living  and  departed  virtuous 
friends.  We  say  of  tlic  good  man  whom 
we  have  lost,  that  he  has  gone  to  God* 
Let  us.  too,  go  to  God.  Let  us  humble 
ourselves  before  him  for  our  past  im* 

Ciety,  irreverence,  unthankful  insensi* 
ility  to  his  infinite  perfection  ;  and.  with 
new  affection  and  entire  obedience,  let 
us  consecrate  ourselves  to  him  from 
whose  fulness  all  that  is  beadtiful  and 
glorious  in  the  human  soul  and  in  the 
universe  is  derived. 

I  have  sjK)ken  of  the  friend  we  have 
lost,  that  through  him  we  should  the 
more  honor  God.  We  may  learn  from 
liim  now*  that  he  sleeps  in  the  ocean, 
another  lesson.  We  may  learn  the  glo- 
rious power  of  virtue,  how  it  can  throw 
a  brightness  over  the  most  appalling 
scenes  of  human  life,  and  can  rob  the 
most  awful  forms  of  death  of  their  de- 
pressing influence.  To  the  eye  of  sense, 
what  a  sad  sj^ctacle  was  the  friend  we 
have  lost,  first  circled  with  the  flames, 
then  weltering  in  the  cold,  lonely  sea  ! 
At  the  moment  of  hearing  the  sad  news, 
a  feeling  of  horror  oppressed  me  \  but 
soon  a  light  beamed  in  this  darkness, 
Jind  It  beamed  from  his  virtues.  The 
thought  of  the  spirit  which  1  had  com* 
muned  with  gradually  took  the  place  ol 
the  body  which  had  been  taken  from  us 
under  circumstances  so  appalling.  I  felt 
that  the  spirit  which  had  Informed  that 
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body,  had  spoken  through  those  lips, 
had  beamed  from  that  benign  face,  was 
mightier  than  the  elements.  I  felt  that 
all  the  waves  of  ocean  could  not  quench 
that  spark.  I  felt  how  vast,  how  unut- 
terable the  transition  from  that  burning 
deck  and  pitiless  sea  to  the  repose  and 
life  of  a  better  world.  1  felt  that  the  seal 
of  immortality  had  been  put  on  the  virtue 
which  we  had  seen  unfolding  on  our 
earth.  Still  more,  his  virtues  have  grad- 
ually brought  back  to  my  mind  his  out- 
ward form  divested  of  painful  associa- 
tions. As  I  now  think  of  the  departed, 
his  countenance  is  no  longer  defaced  by 
death.  It  rises  to  me  in  the  sweetest, 
noblest  expression  which  it  wore  in  life. 
Thus  the  body,  through  which  virtue  has 
she&  its  light,  becomes  hallowed  and 
immortal  to  the  memory  and  the  heart. 
And  if  this  be  true,  if  goodness  be  so 
divine  as  to  gain  and  shed  glory  in  that 
awful  change,  which  dissolves  the  out- 
ward frame  and  tears  us  awav  from  the 
earth,  —  shall  we  go  on  to  live  to  the 
earth,  to  outward,  material,  perishing 
good  t  Shall  we  continue  to  slight,  and 
refuse  to  secure,  imperishable  virtue  ? 

Once  more,  a  solemn  teaching  comes 
to  us  from  this  day's  meditation.    Our 


friend  was  called  in  the  midst  of  life,  and 
so  may  we  be  called.  How  thin  the 
barrier  between  time  and  eternity !  We 
think  this  earth  firmer  than  the  sea  in 
which  he  found  a  grave.  But  one  hdse 
step  on  this  firm  earth  may  precipitate 
us  into  the  tomb.  Human  ufe  is  iK>t  so 
strong  that  waves  and  fires  must  join  for 
its  extinction.  One  ruptured  artery  may 
suspend  the  breath  as  suddenly  as  an 
ocean.  From  that  awful  scene,  where 
so  many  have  perished,  a  voice  comes  to 
us,  saying.  Prepare  to  die.  So  live, 
that  sudden  death  may  only  be  a  swifter 
entrance  into  a  higher  life.  So  live,  that 
survivors  may  shed  over  you  tears  of 
hope  as  well  as  of  sorrow,  tnat  they  may 
find  in  their  remembrances  of  you  springs 
of  comfort,  testimonies  to  religion,  en- 
couragements to  goodness,  and  proofs 
and  pledges  of  immortality.  So  live, 
that  the  injured  and  oppressed,  the  poor 
and  forsaken,  may  utter  blessings  on 
your  name.  So  live,  that  if  by  God's 
mysterious  providence  you  also  are  to 
die  in  fiames  or  in  the  sea,  you  may 
commit  your  departing  spirits  to  him  who 
gave  them,  with  humble  trust,  with  filial 
prayer,  with  undying  hope. 
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Our  last  number  contained  a  brief 
notice  of  Mr.  Gallison ;  but  his  rare 
excellence,  and  the  singular  affection, 
esteem,  and  confidence  which  he  en- 
joyed, have  been  thought  to  demand 
a  more  particular  delineation  of  his 
character.  And  the  office  is  too  grate- 
ful to  be  declined.  In  the  present  im- 
perfect condition  of  human  nature,  when 
strange  and  mournful  inconsistencies  so 
often  mix  with  and  shade  the  virtues  of 
good  men  ;  when  truth,  that  stern  mon- 
itor, almost  continually  forbids  us  to 
give  free  scope  to  admiration,  and  com- 
pels us  to  dispense  our  praise  with  a 
measured  and  timid  liberality,  —  it  is 
delightful  to  meet  an  example  of  high 
endowments,  imdebased  by  Uie  mixture 


of  unworthy  habits  and  feelings ;  to 
meet  a  character  whose  blamelessness 
spares  us  the  pain  of  making  deductions 
from  its  virtues.  And  our  satisfaction 
is  greatly  increased  when  Providence 
has  seen  fit  to  unfold  this  character  in 
the  open  light  of  a  conspicuous  station, 
so  that  many  around  us  have  had  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  it  as  well  as  ourselves, 
and  we  can  give  utterance  to  our  afifec- 
tion  and  respect  with  the  confidence  of 
finding  sympathy  and  a  full  response  in 
the  hearts  of  our  readers. 

But  we  have  a  higher  motive  than  the 
relief  and  gratification  of  personal  feel- 
ings for  paying  this  tribute  to  Mr.  Galli- 
son. We  consider  his  character  as 
singularly  instructive,  particularly  to  that 
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aot  class  of  the  community,  young 
His  life,  whilst  it  bore  strong 
to  those  great  pnncipJes  of 
nonfity  smd  religion  tn  which  all  ranks 
wbA  ages  have  an  interest,  and  on  which 
sodcty  rests,  seems  to  us  peculiarly 
valittSle  as  a  commentary  on  the  capaci- 
tin  and  H^ht  application  of  youth  ;  as 
irmcmstrating  what  a  young'  man  may 
becomes  what  honor,  love,  and  intlueiice 
\tt  may  gather  round  him,  ami  how  at 
tractive  are  the  Christian  virtues  at  that 
age  which  is  generally  considered  as  least 
anenahlc  to  the  laws  of  religion.  For 
jOQXL%  men  we  chiefly  make  this  record  ; 
and  we  do  it  with  a  deep  conviction  that 
ioctety  cannot  be  ser\Td  more  effectually 
IJkan  by  spreading  through  this  class  a 
porer  morality  and  a  deeper  sense  of 
ia|iocisibility  than  are  now  enforced  by 
pttblic  opinion  ;  for  our  young  men  are 
•OOH  to  be  the  fathers,  guides,  and  de- 
lenders  of  the  community  ;  and  how- 
-s  may  now  and  then  occur 
i^cy  changed  by  time  into 
itue.  yet  too  often  the  har- 
pers (o  the  seed,  tlie  buildiag  , 
jndation  ;  and  perhaps  it  will 
'  In  that  great  day  which  is  to  un- 
'  ibe  consequences  of  actions,  that 
forsaken  vice  leaves  wounds  in  the  | 
I  which  are  slowly  healed,  and  which 
IB  jure  the  moral  powers  and  predispose 
to  moral  disease  through  the  whole  life. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  proper 
la  observe,  that  there  is  no  country  in 
vhicli  society  has  such  an  interest  in 
bringing  strong  moral  and  religious 
ioHuenoes  to  bear  on  young  men  as  in 
this ;  for  our  country  has  been  distin- 
guished by  the  premature  growth  of 
those  to  whom  it  gives  birth.  Various 
cifcumstances  here  develop  the  mind 
awl  active  powers  earlier  than  in  Europe. 
Oqr  young  men  come  forward  sooner 
iato  fife  .  mix  sooner  in  the  stir  and 
oooilicts  of  business  and  politics;  and 
foim  sooner  the  most  important  domes- 
tic relations.  It  has  often  been  sug- 
icsted^  that  the  mind  suffers  under  this 
forciJig  svstem,  that  it  is  exhausted  by 
excess  of  action,  that  a  slower  growth 
vtmki  give  it  greater  strength  and  ex- 
pansion. But  be  this  true  or  not  (and 
mw  lni*t  that  the  suggestion  is  founded 
on  remote  analogies  father  than  on  ob- 
lenratioo),  one  thing  is  plain,  that  in 
pmpui  tion  as  the  young  advance  rapidly 
m  intellect  and  activity,  there  should  be 


powerful  application  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious truths  and  sanctions  to  their 
consciences  and  hearts.  Their  whole 
nature  should  grow  at  once.  The  moral 
sense,  the  sense  of  God,  should  not 
slumber,  whilst  the  intellect  and  the 
passions  are  awake  and  enlarging  them- 
selves with  a  fearful  energy,  A  con- 
viction of  their  responsibility  to  God 
and  society  should  be  deeply  wrought 
into  the  opening  reason,  so^s  to  recur 
through  life  with  the  force  of  instinct* 
Mr.  Gallison  was  a  striking  example  of 
the  early  and  harmonious  unfolding  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  and  in 
this  view  his  character  is  particularly 
fitted  to  the  wants  and  dangers  of  our 
state  of  society,  M 

When  we  know  or  hear  of  uncommon  H 
excellence,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  by 
what  propitious  circumstances  it  was 
formed  ;  and  hence  the  curiosity  which 
has  sifted  so  diligently  the  early  his- 
tory of  eminent  men.  But  such  investi- 
gations, we  belie%'e,  generally  teach  us 
that  character  is  more  independent  on 
outward  circumstances  than  is  usually 
thought,  that  the  chief  causes  whicn 
form  a  su|>erior  mind  are  within  itself. 
Whilst  the  Supreme  Being  encourages 
lil)erally  the  labcirs  of  education,  by 
connecting  with  them  many  good  and 
almost  sure  results,  still,  as  if  to  mag- 
nify his  own  power  and  to  teach  men 
humility  and  dci>cndence,  he  often  pro- 
duces, with  few  or  no  means^  a  strength 
of  intellect  and  principle ^  a  grace  and 
dignity  of  character,  which  the  most 
anxious  human  culture  cannot  confer. 
In  the  early  years  of  Mr.  Gallison,  we 
find  no  striking  circumstances  or  inci- 
dents which  determined  the  peculiarities 
of  his  future  character.  The  processes 
by  which  he  became  what  he  was  were 
inward  ;  and  the  only  voice  which  could 
disc  Jose  them  is  now  silent  in  death. 

He  was  born  in  Marblehead,  October, 
178S,  His  mother,  a  sister  of  the  late  fl 
Chief  Justice  Sewall,  survived  his  birth  fl 
but  a  few  hours  ;  and  his  life  began 
with  one  of  the  heaviest  of  life's  afflic- 
tions, the  loss  of  a  mother's  love.  He 
was  so  happy,  however,  as  to  be  the 
object  of  singular  and  never-failing  kind- 
ness to  his  surviving  parent,  whom  he 
requited  with  no  common  filial  attach- 
ment ;  and  he  may  be  cited  as  a  proof 
of  the  good  effects  of  that  more  unre- 
strained and  lender  mt^tco\iTs^\>tVN^itTi. 
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parents  and  children  which  distin^ishes 
the  present  from  the  past  age.  He  was 
early  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev. 
Dr  Harris,  now  President  of  Columbia 
College,  New  York,  then  preceptor  of 
an  ac^emy,  and  rector  of  an  Episcopal 
church,  in  Marblehead.  He  is  sard  to 
have  endeared  himself  to  his  revered 
instructor  by  his  docility,  industry,  mod- 
esty, love  01  truth,  and  steady  improve- 
ment. He  held  a  high  but  unenvied 
rank  at  school  ;  and  it  may  be  men- 
tioned^ as  an  evidence  of  early  judgment 
and  a  constant  mind*  that  some  of  the 
friendships  of  that  early  period  went 
with  him  to  the  grave,  and  were  among 
the  best  enjoyments  of  his  life. 

He  entered  the  University  at  Cam- 
bridge, A.u.  1803,  in  the  fifteenth  year 
of  his  age  ;  and  whilst  his  unremitting 
application  gave  him  the  full  l>enefit  of 
its  various  provisions  for  literary  im- 
provement, his  consistent  character  and 
social  virtues  won  for  him  universal  con- 
fidence and  esteem.  On  leaving  the 
University,  he  commenced  the  study 
of  the  law  under  the  Hon.  John  Qutncy 
Adams,  and,  having  completed  his  prepa- 
ration under  the  Hon.  Joseph  Story,  be- 
gan the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Marblehcad,  a.d,  1810.  By  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  he  soon  removed  to  this 
metropolis,  a  more  proper,  because  wider, 
sphere  of  action.  Here  he  experienced, 
for  a  time,  those  anxieties  and  depres- 
sions which  form  the  common  trial  of 
young  men  who  enter  a  crowded  pro- 
fession. But  his  prospects  were  bright- 
ened by  a  connection  in  business  which 
he  formed  with  the  Hon.  William  Fres- 
cott,  and  which,  as  it  was  unsolicited 
and  attended  b^v  otlier  flattering  circum- 
stances, gave  hfm  a  gratifying  assurance 
of  the  confidence  which  he  had  inspired. 
The  progress  of  his  reputation  as  a  law- 
yer was  soon  a  matter  of  common  re- 
mark ;  and  those  who  were  most  capable 
of  understanding  the  depth  and  extent 
of  his  legal  attainments,  were  confident 
that,  should  his  life  be  spared,  he  would 
attain  the  highest  honors  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

He  died,  December,  1820,  at  the  age 
of  52,  The  shock  given  to  the  com- 
munity by  this  event  was  unusual,  and 
the  calamity  was  heightened  by  its 
unexpectedness.  His  general  health, 
cheerfulness,  and  activity,  had  given 
the  promise  ot  a   long  life,  and   his 


him  mHir^ 


friends  were  not  alarmed  for  him 
a  week  before  his  death.  His  disease 
was  an  infiammation  of  the  brnjn  which 
first  discovered  itself  in  m 

tions    of  mind,  and    tern  -1  <k-, 

lirium.  This  awful  eclipse  of  re; 
continued  to  the  last,  so  that  hi.s  frii 
were  denied  the  satisfaction  of  rccci 
ing  from  his  dying  lips  assurances 
his  Christian  hope.  Some  of  lh< 
however,  recollect  with  pleasure,  th, 
at  the  beginning  of  his  disease, 
his  intellect  was  rather  exaltecl  tl 
deranged,  his  expressions  of  rcligtous 
feeling  and  joy  were  unusually  strong: 
and  he  has  left  them  higher  consoUttoD 
than  a  dying  testimony,  even  the  mem* 
ory  of  a  blameless  and  well-spent  life. 

Having  given  this  brief  rrcord  of  a 
life  too  peaceful  and  prosperous  to  int* 
nish  matter  for  biography,  wc  pnx 
to  give  our  views  of  the  character 
Mr.  Gallison,  His  chief  distinction 
not  talent,  although  he  had  fine  po' 
of  intellect,  and  a  capacity  of  attentii 
which,  in  usefulness  if  not  in  i^plcodori^ 
generally  surpasses  genius.  His  pd- 
mary  characteristic,  and  that  which  gavw 
him  his  peculiar  weight  in  the  ccmi- 
munity,  was  the  force  of  moral  aod 
religious  principle,  —  a  force  which 
operated  with  the  steadiness  of  a  bw 
01  nature,  a  paramount  energy,  whith 
suffered  no  portion  of  life  or  intellect 
to  be  wasted,  which  concentrated  aJJ 
his  faculties  and  feelings  on  worthy 
objects.  His  (xtwers  did  not  astonish* 
but  none  of  them  were  lost  to  himself 
or  society.  His  great  distinction  was 
the  singleness  of  his  mind,  the 
which  duty  had  gained  over  him 
habit  of  submitting  to  this  aa  to  jui 
inviolable  ordinance  of  the  totivtfie. 
Conscience  was  consulted  revemefulf  as 
an  oracle  of  Crod.  The  moral  power 
seemed  always  at  work  in  hb  breast* 
and  its  control  reached  to  his  whole 
life- 

We  sometimes  witness  a  stroojj^  re- 
gard to  duty,  which  confers  little  grace 
or  interest  on  the  character,  be(^ii»e 
partial  and  exclusive  views  are  taken 
of  duty,  and  God  is  thought  to 
a  narrow  service,  which  chains  and 
tracts  instead  of  unfolding  the  miaiL 
In  Mr.  Gallison,  the  sense  of  doty  «■» 
as  enlightened  and  enlarged  a»  It  wsi 
strong.  To  live  feligiousry.  he  did  Mt 
think   himself  called  to    give  up  tiie 
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jvirsuits  and  gratifications  of 
ttore.  He  tSlieved  that  re- 
in harmony  with  intellectual 
PBIovcment,  with  the  pleasures  of  im- 
wAoLtioQ  and  society,  and  especially  with 
Oe  kind  affections.  His  views  of  the 
But  rx.  c-U-nre  of  a  human  being  were 
fugjt  .nous ;  and  hence,  instead 

of  tl  ricted  and  repulsive  char- 

Kler  which  bajs  often  been  identified 
vilb  ptetv,  his  virtue,  though  of  ada- 
aaattoe  ^rmness,  was  attracdve,  cbeer- 
juL  k>veiy. 

T1i»4  union  of  strength  and  light,  in 
ids  s«n.*e  of  duty,  gave  a  singular  har- 
tB0D^  *       'laracter.     All  his  faculties 

and  ies  seemed  to  unfold  to- 

fp^hcf,  J  vis  I  a^   the  whole  body  grows 
11  o>iice  ;    and  all  were  preserved  by  a 
c,  presiding  moral  sentiment,  in  their 
[Mxipanions.      He  was  remarkably 


His 


even   in  the  virtues 
ich  he  was  most  prone. 

mind  was  the  admira- 

lioii  nds.     He  had  strong  feel- 

ing, }  iT  judgment ;  and  unwearied 

ictmty,  without  restlessness  or  precipi- 
taiiey.  He  had  vigor  and  freedom  of 
b'lh0ug:ht,  but  not  the  slightest  propensity 
''to  rash  and  wild  speculation.  He  had 
professional  ardor,  but  did  not  sac ri lice 
10  his  profession  the  general  improve- 
aeiit  of  his  intellect  and  heart.  He 
loT«fl  study,  and  equally  loved  society. 
He  ^  '  '\:ious  sensibility,  but  a  sen- 
siliil  never  rested  until  it  had 

iom^  i^>  ti"c  perfection  and  manifesta- 
tiOB  in  practice.  His  mind  was  singu- 
lartv  harmonious,  a  well-adjusted  whole ; 
ana  this  was  the  secret  of  the  signal 
Liinfilrnce  which  he  had  inspired;  for 
e,  or  the  repose  of  our  minds 
K.'r,  depends  on  nothing  so  much 
as  on  the  proportion  which  we  ob<ierve 
in  hi*  character.  Even  a  good  feeling, 
wWo  carried  to  excess,  though  viewed 
with  indulgence  and  affection,  always 
flukes  in  a  measure  our  trust 

From  this  general  survey,  we  i>ass  to 
KMne  particaiars  of  the  character  of  Mr. 
Gallison.  His  religion  was  a  trait  which 
dalms  our  first  consideration.  He  be- 
lieved in  God,  and  in  the  revelation  of 
his  will  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and  he  was 
not  a  ouui  in  whom  such  a  belief  could 
lie  dead.  That  great  and  almost  over- 
irbeJoMiu^  doctrine  of  a  God,  the  Maker 
ci  all  thin^  in  whom  he  lived,  and 
froiB    whom   all   bis    blessings    came, 


wrought  in  him  powerfully.  He  was 
not  satisfied  with  a  superficial  religion* 
but  was  particularly  interested  in  those 
instructions  from  the  pulpit  which  en- 
joined a  deep,  living,  all- pervading  sense 
of  God's  presence  and  authority,  and 
an  intimate  union  of  the  mind  with  its 
Creator.  A  friend  who  knew  him  in- 
timately observes  :  —  ''In  our  frequent 
walks,  nis  conversation  so  naturally  and 
cheerfully  turned  on  the  attributes  and 
dispensadons  of  God,  as  convinced  me 
that  his  religion  was  no  less  the  delight 
of  his  heart  than  the  guide  of  his  life. 
Though  habitually  temperate  in  his  feel- 
ings, 1  have  sometimes  known  him  kin- 
dle into  rapture  while  conversing  on  these 
holy  themes." 

But  his  religion,  though  strong  and 
earnest,  was  In  unison  with  his  whole 
character,  calm,  inquisitive,  rational. 
Uninfected  by  bigotry  or  fanaticism, 
and  unseduced  by  the  fair  promises  of 
the  spirit  of  innovation,  he  formed  his 
views  of  the  Christian  svstem  with  cau- 
tion,  and  held  them  without  asperity. 
In  regard  to  that  important  doctrine 
which  has  lately  agitated  the  community^ 
he  was  a  Unitarian,  believing  in  the  pre* 
existence  of  the  Saviour,  and  as  firmly 
believing  that  he  was  a  distinct  being 
from  the  Supreme  God,  derived  from 
and  dependent  on  him ;  and  he  con- 
sidered the  Gospel  of  John,  which  is 
often  esteemed  as  the  stronghold  of  op- 
posite sentiments,  as  giving  peculiar 
support  to  these  views.  We  mention 
this,  not  because  the  conclusions  of  so 
wise  and  good  a  man  were  necessarily 
true,  but  because  reproach  is  often 
thrown  on  the  opinions  which  he 
adopted,  as  wanting  power  to  purify 
and  save.  He  may  have  erred,  tor  he 
was  a  man;  but  who  that  knew  him 
can  doubt  that,  whatever  were  his  errors, 
he  held  the  most  important  and  effica- 
cious doctrines  of  Christianity  ?  His 
religious  friends,  and  they  were  not  a 
few,  can  testify  to  the  seriousness  and 
reverence  with  which  he  approached  the 
Scriptures,  and  to  the  fidelity  with  which 
he  availed  himself  of  the  means  of  a 
right  interpretation. 

His  religion  was  not  ostentationsly 
thrust  on  notice  ;  but  he  thought  as 
little  of  hiding  it  as  of  concealing  his 
social  feelings,  or  his  love  of  knowledge. 
It  was  the  light  by  which  he  walked,  and 
his  daily  path  showed  wheace  Vte  V\%^\ 
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came.  Of  his  decision  in  asserting  the 
principles  of  that  reh^ion  which  he  re- 
ceived as  from  GckI.  he  gave  a  striking 
proof  in  his  address  to  the  Peace  Society 
of  this  Commonwealth,  which  breathes 
the  very  morality  of  Christ,  and  is 
throughout  a  mild  but  firm  remon- 
strance against  great  practical  errors, 
which  have  corrupted  the  church  al- 
most as  deeply  as  the  world.  It  was 
so  natural  to  him  to  act  on  the  convic- 
tions of  his  mind,  that  he  seemed  on 
this  occasion  utterly  unconsciouii  that 
there  was  a  degree  of  heroism  in  a 
young;  man  of  a  secular  calling,  and  w!io 
mixed  occasionally  in  fashionable  life, 
enlisting  so  earnestly  in  the  service  of 
the  moist  neglected  yet  most  distinguish- 
ing virtues  of  Chrislianity. 

That  a  man,  to  whom  Christianity  w^as 
so  authoritative,  should  be  characterized 
by  its  chief  grace,  benevolence,  wc  can- 
not wonder.  Nature  formed  him  for 
the  kind  affections,  and  religious  prin- 
ciple added  tenderness^  steadiness,  dig- 
nity, to  the  impulses  of  nature.  That 
great  maxim  of  Christianity.  '*  No  man 
nveih  to  himself/'  was  engraven  on  his 
mind.  Without  profession,  or  5how%  or 
any  striking  discoveries  of  emotion,  he 
felt  the  claim  of  every  thing  human  on 
his  sympathy  and  serv'ice.  His  youth 
and  professional  engagements  did  not 
absolve  him  to  his  own  conscience 
from  laboring  in  the  cause  of  mankind  ; 
and  his  steadv  zeal  redeemed  from 
business  sufficient  time  for  doing  ex- 
tensive good.  In  the  institutions  for 
useful  objects  with  which  he  connected 
himseli  he  gave  more  than  his  property ; 
he  contributed  his  mind,  his  judgment, 
his  well-directed  zeal ;  and  the  object 
which  he  was  found  to  favor  derived 
advantage  from  his  sanction,  no  less 
than  from  his  labors. 

He  felt  strongly  what  a  just  view  of 
human  nature  always  teaches,  that  soci- 
ety 19  served  by  nothing  so  essentially 
as  by  the  infusion  of  a  moral  and  relig- 
ious spirit  into  atl  its  classes  ;  and  this 
principle,  like  every  other  when  once 
recognized,  became  to  him  a  law.  We 
cannot  but  mention,  with  great  pleasure, 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  entered 
into  a  plan  for  collecting  the  poor  chil- 
dren, in  the  neighborhood  of  the  church 
where  he  worsiiipped,  into  a  school  for 
religious  instruction  on  the  Lord's  da  v. 
He  visited  many  poor  families  Ott  ih\s 


errand  of  charity,  oflfcring  at  once  Chrii 
tian  instruction  and  the  pecuniar)'  mc 
by  which  the  children  might  be  cli 
decently  to  receive  it ;  and  he 
part  of  every  Sunday  to  this  office  J 
friend,  whom  we  formerly  quoted,  o^ 
serves,  "  I  was  much  delighted  to 
him  one    Sunday,    leading  one   i  ** 
little  flock  (who'  being  a  strange 
not  become  familiarized   to  his 
through  our  dirtiest  lanes,  and  inqutfi 
ing  at  the  humblest  sheds  for  his  dwellj 
ing/^    To  a  man,  crowded  w^ilh  businc 
and  accustomed  to  tl 
ciety*  this  lowly  and  u  i 
of  charity  could  only  ii.i\r  ikch 
mended  oy  a   supreme  sense  of  rclfj 
ious   and    social   obligation.      He 
one  of  the  few  among  us  who  saw  I 
the  initiation  of  the  poor  into  nioraJ  l 
religious  truth  was  an  ofifice  worthy  < 
the  most  cultivated  understanding 
that  to  leave  it,  as  it  is  sometime 
to  those  whose  real  outstrips  their  1 
edge,  was  to  expose  to  hazard  and  1 
proach  one  of  the  most  powerful  ] 
of  benefiting  society. 

Another  cause  to  which  he 
himself  was  the  Peace  Society  ol 
Commonwealth,  and  to  this  instittitic 
his  mind  was  drawn  and  bound 
cei\ang  its  accordance  with  the  ftp 
Christianity.  Accust— -  ' 
believe  that  every  pr 
adopts  is  to  be  carrn  ,  mm 
shocked  with  the  repugnance  between 
the  Christian  code  and  the  practk 
its  professed  followers  on  the  sub|p 
war ;  and  he  believed  that  Christ 
seconded  as  it  is  by  the  progress 
society,  was  a  power  adequate  to  *fe^J 
production  of  a  great  revolution  of  oph^H 
ion  on  this  point,  if  its  plain  principldj^^ 
and  the  plain  interests  of  men  were  " 
earnestly  unfolded.  There  was  one 
part  of  this  extensive  topic  to  which 
his  mind  particularly  turned.  He  be- 
lieved that  society  had  made 
advances  to  warrant  the  attcn 
pungc  from  the  usages  of  war 
of  capturing  private  property  at 
He  believed  that  the  evils  of  war  ' 
be  greatly  abridged,  and  its  recurrence 
checked,  were  the  ocean  to  be  mjkde  a 
safe,  privileged,  unmolested  pathway  for 
all  nations,  whether  in  war  or  peac«; 
and  that  the  minds  of  men  had  become 
prepared  for  this  change  by  ihe  respect 
now  paid  by  belligerents  to  private  prop- 
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€f!j  OCI  shore,  —  a  miltgaiion  of  war  to 
be wteQy  ascribed  to  the  proi^essof  the 
annciples  Aiid  spint  of  Christianity.  His 
nficfcst  in  this  subject  led  hira  to  study 
te  hbtory  of  maritime  warfare,  and 
pmbftbljr  no  man  among  us  had  ac- 
qaired  a  niore  extensive  acquaintance 
vitb  H.  Some  of  the  results  he  gave 
is  an  article  in  the  **  North  American 
on  Privateering,  and  in  a 
DOrial  to  Congress  against  this  rem- 
of  barbarism.  To  this  field  of 
hbor  he  certainly  was  not  drawn  by 
I  hope  of  popularity  ;  and  though  he 
isiripped  the  feelings  of  the  commu- 
f,  his  eflforts  will  not  be  vain,  lie 
a  pioneer  in  a  path  in  which  soci- 
f,  if  ft  continue  to  advance,  will  cer- 
foUow  htm.  and  will  at  length  do 
to  the  wisdom  as  well  as  purity 
\  desig^n, 

irtstttutions  shared  hfs  zeal  and 
Rte nance  ;  but  we  pass  from  these  to 
enrc  that  his  benevolence  was  not 
ndcd  for  public  works  or  great 
sions.  It  entered  into  the  very 
frimc  and  structure  of  his  mind,  so 
t^iit.  wherever  he  acted,  he  left  its 
endeoces  and  fruits.  Even  in  those 
employments  where  a  man  is  expected 
to  propose  distinctly  his  own  interest, 
be  looked  beyond  himself ;  and  those 
who  paid  him  for  his  services  felt  that 
aaother  debt  was  due,  and  personal  at- 
tachment often  sprung  from  the  inter- 
coBTse  of  business.  In  his  social  and 
domestic  connections,  how  he  felt  and 
Incri.  and  what  spirit  he  breathed,  we 
learn  from  the  countenances  and  tones 
d  his  friends,  when  they  speak  of  his 
loss.  The  kind  of  praise  which  a  man 
receiveit  after  death  corresponds  gener- 
ally with  precision  to  his  character  We 
caa  often  see  on  the  decease  of  a  distin- 
l^hed  indivndual,  that  whilst  ail  praise, 
few  fiecl ;  that  tlie  heart  has  no  burden, 
no  oppression.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  (ial- 
Ibon.  there  was  a  general  spontaneous 
ootiviction  that  society  had  been  be- 
teaved ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  feeling 
of  peraooal  bereavement,  as  if  a  void 
which  no  other  could  fill  were  made  in 
etery  circle  in  which  he  familiarly 
Bioved ;  and  this  can  only  be  explained 
bf  the  ^nuine  benevolence,  the  sym- 
pathy with  every  human  interest,  which 
tormed  hi&  character*  His  benevolence, 
iodeedf  was  singularly  unalloyed.  Those 
fedtngs  of  unkmdness  which  sometimes 


obscure  for  a  moment  the  goodness  of 
excellent  men,  seldom  or  never  passed 
over  him.  Those  who  best  knew  him 
cannot,  by  an  effort  of  imagination^  put 
an  acrimonious  speech  into  his  lips,  any 
more  than  they  can  think  of  him  under 
an  entirely  different  countenance.  The 
voice  ceases  to  be  his,  its  tones  do  not 
belong  to  him,  when  they  would  make  it 
the  vehicle  of  unkindness.  We  have 
understood,  what  we  sliould  not  doubt, 
that  in  his  profession,  amidst  the  coIli.sion 
of  rivals,  his  ambition,  which  undoubt- 
edly degenerated  sometimes  into  excess, 
was  still  so  controlled  by  his  generosity 
and  uprightness,  that  he  was  never 
known  to  sully  with  an  envious  breath 
the  honest  fame  of  another,  or  to  with- 
hold a  ready  testimony  to  another's 
worth.  So  great  was  the  kindliness  of 
his  heart,  that  his  many  pressing  em- 
ployments did  not  eifclude  those  little 
attentions  to  his  kindred  for  which 
multiplied  cares  are  generaHy  admitted 
as  an  excuse.  He  made  leisure  for 
minute  as  well  as  important  services, 
and  thus  it  is  that  a  feeling  of  tender- 
ness as  well  as  of  respect  is  spread 
through  the  whole  circle  of  his  rela- 
tives. 

In  regard  to  his  intellectual  powers, 
they  derived  their  superiority  not  only 
from  the  liberality  of  nature,  but  from 
the  conscientiousness  with  which  they 
were  improved-  He  early  felt  the  im- 
portance of  a  generous  and  extensive 
culture  of  the  mind,  and  systematicalJy 
connected  with  professional  studies  the 
pursuit  of  general  literature  He  was  a 
striking  example  of  the  infiuence  of  an 
operative  and  enlightened  moral  sense 
over  the  intellect.  His  views  were  dis- 
tinguished not  so  much  by  boldness  and 
excursiveness  as  by  clearness,  steadi- 
ness, judiciousness,  and  truth  ;  and  these 
characteristic  properties  of  his  under- 
standing derived  their  strength,  if  not 
existence,  from  that  fairness,  rectitude, 
simplicity,  and  that  love  of  the  true  and 
useiul.  which  entered  so  largely  into  his 
moral  constitution.  The  objects  on 
which  he  thought  and  wrote  did  not  offer 
themselves  to  him  in  the  bright  hues  of 
inspired  imagination,  but  in  the  forms, 
dimensions,  and  colors  of  reality  ;  and 
yet  there  was  no  lameness  in  his  con- 
ception, for  the  moral  relations  of  things 
—  the  most  sublime  of  all  relations  —  he 
traced  with  eagerness  and  dtU^Vvttd  \o 
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unfold.  Accdrdtnglv,  in  all  his  writings 
we  perceive  the  marks  of  an  understand- 
ing surrounded  by  a  clear  and  warm 
moral  atmosphere.  His  intellect  we 
repeat  it,  was  excited  and  developed 
verv  much  by  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciple. It  was  not  naturally  creative, 
restless,  stirred  by  a  bright  and  burning 
imagination.  The  strong  power  within 
was  conscience,  enlightened  and  exalted 
by  religion ;  and  this  sent  life  through 
the  intellect,  and  conferred  or  height- 
ened the  qualities  by  which  it  was  dis- 
tinguished. 

Of  his  professional  character  we  know 
nothing  by  personal  observation ;  but 
we  do  Know,  that  in  a  metropolis  where 
the  standard  of  professional  talent  and 
purity  is  high,  he  was  eminent  We 
have  understood  that  he  was  at  once  a 
scientific  and  practical  lawyer,  uniting 
comprehensive  views  of  jurisprudence 
and  laborious  research  into  general 
principles  with  a  singular  accuracy  and 
most  conscientious  fidelity  in  investi- 
gating the  details  of  the  causes  in  which 
he  was  engaged.  The  spontaneous 
tribute  of  the  members  of  the  Suffolk 
Bar  to  so  young  a  brother  is  perhaps 
without  precedent  It  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  among  his  claims  to  esteem, 
that  he  was  not  usurped  by  a  profession 
to  which  he  was  so  devoted ;  that  his 
thirst  for  legal  knowledge  and  distinc- 
tion, though  so  ardent,  left  him  free  for 
such  a  variety  of  exertions  and  acquisi- 
tions. 

Of  his  industry  we  have  had  occasion 
frequently  to  speak,  and  it  was  not  the 
least  striking  trait  in  his  character.  We 
need  no  other  proof  of  this  t(ian  his 
early  eminence  in  a  profession  which 
offers  no  prizes  to  genius  unaccompanied 
by  application,  and  whose  treasures  are 
locked  up  in  books  which  hold  out  no 
lures  to  imagination  or  taste,  and  which 
can  only  interest  a  mind  disposed  to 
patient  and  intense  exertion.  We  recur, 
however,  to  his  industry,  not  so  much 
because  it  distinguished  him,  as  from 
the  desire  of  removing  what  seems  to  us 
a  false  impression,  that  he  fell  a  victim 
to  excessive  application.  That  he  was 
occasionally  guilty  of  intemperate  study 
(a  crime  in  the  eye  of  a  refined  morality, 
because  it  sacrifices  future  and  exten- 
sive usefulness  to  immediate  acquisition), 
IS  probably  true  ;  but  less  guilty,  we 
apprehend,   than    mamy   who    are    not 


diarged  with  excess.  His  social  nature;, 
his  love  of  general  literature,  and  his 
regular  use  of  exercise,  gave  as  great 
and  frequent  relaxation  to  his  mind  as 
studious  men  generally  think  necessary ; 
nor  ought  his  example  to  lose  its  power 
by  the  apprehension  that  to  follow  his 
steps  will  be  to  descend  with  him  to  an 
early  grave. 

This  excellent  man  it  has  pleased  God 
to  take  from  us ;  and  to  take  without 
warning,  when  our  hope  was  firmest, 
and  his  prospects  of  usefulness  and 
prosperity  were,  to  human  eyes,  un- 
clouded. That  such  a  course  snould  be 
so  short,  is  the  general  sorrow.  But 
ought  we  to  think  it  short  ?  In  the  best 
sense  his  life  was  long.  To  be  the 
centre  of  so  many  influences ;  to  awaken 
through  so  large  a  circle  sentiments  of 
affection  and  esteem :  to  bear  effectual 
testimony  to  the  reality  of  religion  ;  to 
exalt  the  standard  of  youthful  charac- 
ter ;  to  adorn  a  profession  to  which  the 
administration  of  public  justice  and  the 
care  of  our  civil  institutions  are  pecu- 
liarly confided  ;  to  uphold  and  strengthen 
usenil  associations  ;  to  be  the  friend  of 
the  poor  and  ignorant,  and  a  model  for 
the  rich  and  improved ;  to  live  in  the 
hearts  of  friends,  and  to  die  amidst  gen- 
eral, deep,  unaffected  lamentation  ;  — 
these  surely  are  not  evidences  of  a  brief 
existence.  '*  Honorable  age  is  not  that 
which  standeth  in  length  of  time,  nor 
which  is  measured  by  number  of  years ; 
but  wisdom  is  the  gray  hair  unto  men, 
and  an  unspotted  life  is  old  age." 

Still  the  question  may  be  asked, 
**  Why  was  he  taken  from  so  much  use- 
fulness ?  "  Were  that  state  laid  open  to 
us  into  which  he  is  removed,  we  should 
have  an  answer.  We  should  see  that 
this  world  is  not  the  only  one  where 
intellect  is  unfolded,  and  the  heart  and 
active  powers  find  objects.  We  might 
see  that  such  a  spirit  as  his  was  needed 
now  in  another  and  nobler  province  of 
the  creation;  and  that  all  God's  prov- 
idence towards  him  had  been  training 
and  fitting  him  to  be  bom,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  at  this  very  time,  into  the  future 
world,  there  to  perform  ofiices  and  re- 
ceive blessings  which  only  a  mind  so 
framed  and  gifted  could  sustain  and 
enjoy.  He  is  not  lost  Jesus,  whom 
he  followed,  *<hath  abolished  death." 
Thou|^ht,  affection,  piety,  usefulness  do 
not  die.    If  they  did,  we  should  do  well 
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hang  his  totnb  wfth    sackcloth,   or 
*  to  obliterate  every  trace  and  rec- 
on  of  his  tomb  and  his  name,  for 
liMll  %   Ught.   more   precious  than   the 
B%  is  qaenchcd  for  ever.     But  he  is 
ttor  is  he  exiled  from  his  tnte 
An   enlightened,  just,   and 
1  mind  is  a  ciliien  of  the  universe* 
lias  faculties  and  affections  which 
cspoad  to  all   God's  works.     Why 
*  1  we  limit  it  to  earth,  perhaps  tiie 
^  bvest  world  in  this  immense  creation  ? 
Wbf  should  not   the   spint,  which  has 
jf   of   its  divine   origin    and 
\y  tendency,  be  suffered  to  rise  to 
abode,  to  a  holier  community, 
m  of  God,  ander  which  earthly 
natures  would  sink  and  be 
olred  ? 

benefit  of  the  early  removal  of 
neb  A  man  as  Mr.  Gallison  is  obvious. 
W^karti  from  it  how  early  in  hfe  the 
k  of  life  may  begin,  and  how 
folly  be  prosecuted.  Had  he 
._>  advanced  years,  the  acquisitions 
youth  would  have  been  torgotten 
lost  in  those  of  riper  years.  His 
c^vacter  would  have  been  an  invaluable 
Iqpcy,  bat  chiefly  to  the  mature  and 


aged.  And  surely,  if  his  early  death 
shall  exalt  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the 
young  ;  if  piety,  now  postponed  to  later 
years,  to  a  winter  which  bears  no  such 
Jruit,  shall  be  esteemed  the  ornament 
and  defence  of  that  interesting  and 
tempted  age ;  if  our  young  men  shall 
learn  from  him  that  they  belong  to  God 
and  society ;  then  his  early  death  may 
prove  as  useful  as  a  protracted  life. 

We  shall  add  but  one  more  remark. 
The  general  sorrow  winch  followed  Mr. 
Gallison  to  the  tomb  was  not  only  hon- 
orable to  him  but  to  the  community. 
For  he  had  no  dazzling  qualities.  His 
manners  were  not  impo.ning,  nor  was  he 
aided  by  uncommon  patronage,  His 
worth  was  unobtrusive,  miid,  retiring, 
and  left  to  win  its  own  way  to  notice  and 
honor.  Yet  how  few  young  men  have 
reared  such  a  monument  in  the  memo- 
ries and  hearts  of  the  community  t 
Amidst  charges  of  degeneracy,  and  wsth 
real  grounds  of  humiliation,  we  should 
deem  it  a  privilege  to  live  in  a  state  of 
society  in  which  such  a  character  as  Mr, 
Gallison's  is  so  generally  understood, 
and  is  recompensed  with  such  heartfelt 
and  generous  praise. 
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NOTICE  OF  THE   REV.  S.   C.   THACHER. 

[The  RcF.  S.  C*  Thachcr,  late  Minister  of  the  New  South  Churth  in  Bostorit  died  at  Moulines^  is 
Pfance,  Jam.  2,  i8fR»  aclat  32,  He  had  long  been  absent  from  this  country,  and  had  \isitcd  the 
Capt  of  Good  Hope  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  The  foUowing  sketch  of  his  character  is  taken 
Jma  a  <ltiCoune  delivered  in  the  ciiurch  where  he  had  bceti  accustomed  to  officiate^  the  Sunday  after 
ttc  aocottoti  of  his  death  were  received.  ] 


Tkc  news  of  Mr,  Thacher's  death, 
alllkotii^h  not  unexpected,  spread  an  un- 
..^.*^i  -ir^^itT^  through  the  large  circle  in 
moved  and  was  known.  When 
A^  .....-^jt  of  his  youth  and  virtues,  of 
ttie place  which  he  had  filled  and  of  the 
coimdeftce  he  had  inspired,  of  his  sick- 
Bel*  and  sufferings,  of  his  death  in  a 
liisCaot  land,  and  of  the  hopes  which 
iHcd  with  him,  wc  could  not  hut  speak 
of  liU  rcTnoval  as  mysterious,  dark,  un- 
tiiaely.  My  own  mind  participated  at 
&»t  in  the  general  depression  *.  but  in 
pfOfMsriiou  as  I  have  reflected  on  the 
dfcttrostaiiccs  of  this  event.  I  have  seen 
in  tbem  a  kindness  which  I  overlooked 


in  the  first  moments  of  sorrow ;  and 
though  in  many  respects  inscrutable, 
this  dispensation  now  wears  a  more  con- 
soling aspect. 

I  now  see  in  our  friend  a  youne;^  man 
uncommonly  ripe  in  understanding  and 
virtue,  for  whom  God  appointed  an 
early  immortality.  His  bt  on  earth  was 
singularly  happy  ^  for  1  have  never 
known  a  minister  more  deeply  fixed  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  But  this  con- 
dition had  its  perils.  With  a  paternal 
concern  for  his  character,  God  sent  ad- 
versity, and  conducted  him  to  the  end  of 
his  being  by  a  rougher  but  surer  w*ay,  a 
way  trodden  and    consecrated  by  the 
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steps  of  the  best  men  before  him.  He 
was  smitten  by  sudden  sickness ;  but 
even  here  the  hand  of  God  was  gentle 
upon  him.  His  sickness,  whilst  it  wasted 
the  body,  had  no  power  over  the  spirit 
His  understanding  retained  its  vigor; 
and  his  heart,  as  1  often  observed,  gained 
new  sensibility.  His  sufferings,  by  call- 
ing forth  an  almost  unprecedentea  kind- 
ness in  his  parishioners,  furnished  him 
with  new  and  constant  occasions  of 
pious  gratitude,  and  perhaps  he  was 
never  so  thankful  to  the  Author  of  his 
being  as  during  his  sickness. 

He  was.  indeed,  removed  at  length 
from  the  kind  offices  of  his  friends. 
But  this  event  was  fitted,  and,  may  I  not 
say,  designed,  to  strengthen  his  connec- 
tion with  God,  and  to  prepare  him  for 
the  approaching  dissolution  of  all  earthly 
ties.  1  now  see  him  tossed  on  the 
ocean ;  but  his  heart  is  fixed  on  the 
Rock  of  Ages.  He  is  borne  to  another 
hemisphere,  but  everywhere  he  sees  the 
footsteps  and  feels  the  presence  of  God. 
New  constellations  roll  over  his  head, 
but  they  piide  his  mind  to  the  same 
heaven  which  was  his  hope  at  home.  I 
see  him  at  the  extremity  of  Africa  ador- 
ing God  in  the  new  creation  which 
spreads  around  him,  and  thanking  him 
with  emotion  for  the  new  strength  which 
that  mild  atmosphere  communicated.  I 
see  him,  too,  in  the  trying  scene  which 
followed,  when  he  ^'ithered  and  shrunk 
like  a  frail  plant  under  the  equinoctial 
sun,  still  building  piety  on  suffering,  and 
growing  in  submission  as  hope  declined. 
He  does  not  indeed  look  without  an 
occasional  sinking  of  the  heart,  without 
some  shudderings  of  nature,  to  a  foreign 
soil  as  his  appointed  grave.  But  he 
remembers  that  from  every  region  there 
is  a  path  to  immortality,  and  that  the 
spirit  which  religion  has  refined,  wher- 
ever freed  from  the  body,  will  find  its 
native  country.  He  does  not  indeed 
think  without  emotion  of  home,  —  a 
thought  how  trying  to  a  sick  and  dying 
man  in  a  land  of  strangers  !  But  God, 
whom  he  adores  as  everywhere  present, 
seems  to  him  a  bond  of  union  to  distant 
friends,  and  he  finds  relief  in  committing 
them  to  his  care  and  mercy.  At  length 
I  see  him  expire,  but  not  until  suffering 
has  done  its  work  of  discipline  and 
purification.  His  end  is  tranouil,  like 
his  own  mild  spirit ;  and  I  follow  him, 
—  not  to  the  tomb,  for  that  lifeless  body 


is  not  he,  but  to  the  society  of  the  just 
made  perfect  His  pains  are  now  past 
He  has  found  a  better  home  than  this 
place  of  his  nativity  and  earthly  resi- 
dence. Without  the  tossings  of  another 
voyage,  he  has  entered  a  secure  haven. 
The  fever  no  longer  burns  in  his  veins ; 
the  hollow  and  deep  voice  no  longer 
sends  forth  ominous  sounds.  Disease 
and  death,  having  accomplished  their 
purpose,  have  lost  their  power,  and  he 
remembers  with  gratitude  the  kind  sever- 
ity with  which  they  conducted  him  to  a 
nobler  life  than  that  which  they  took 
away.  Such  is  the  aspect  which  this 
dispensation  now  wears  ;  how  different 
from  that  which  it  first  presented  to 
sense  and  imaginatit)n ! 

Let  me  pay  a  short  tribute  to  his  mem- 
ory. It  is  a  duty  which  I  pej^orm  with 
a  melancholy  pleasure.  His  character 
was  one  which  it  is  soothing  to  remem- 
ber. It  comes  over  the  mind  like  the 
tranquillizing  breath  of  spring.  It  asks 
no  embellishment  It  would  be  injured 
by  a  strained  and  labored  eulogy. 

The  character  of  our  friend  W2is  dis- 
tinguished by  blandness,  mildness,  equa- 
bleness, and  harmony.  ^  All  the  elements 
were  tempered  in  him  kindly  and  hap- 
pily. He  passed  through  tne  storms, 
tumults,  and  collisions  of  human  life 
with  a  benignity  akin  to  that  which 
marked  our  perfect  Guide  and  Example. 
This  mild  and  bland  temper  spread  itself 
over  the  whole  man.  His  manners,  his 
understanding,  his  piety,  all  received  a 
hue  from  it,  just  as  a  soft  atmosphere 
communicates  its  own  tender  and  tran- 
quil character  to  every  object  and  scene 
viewed  through  it. 

With  his  peculiar  mildness  he  united 
firmness.  His  purposes,  whilst  main- 
tained without  violence,  were  never  sur- 
rendered but  to  conviction.  His  opin- 
ions, though  defended  with  singular 
candor,  he  would  have  sealed  with  his 
blood.  He  possessed  the  only  true 
dignity,  that  which  results  from  propos- 
ing habitually  a  lofty  standard  of  feeling 
and  action ;  and,  accordingly,  the  love 
which  he  called  forth  was  alwajrs  tem- 
pered with  respect  He  was  one  of  the 
last  men  to  be  approached  with  a  rude 
familiarity. 

His  piety  was  a  deep  sentiment  It 
had  struck  through  and  entwined  itself 
with  his  whole  souL  In  the  freedom  of 
conversation  I  have  seen  how  intimately 
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God  was  present  to  him.  But  his  piety 
partook  of  the  ^neral  temperament  of 
nis  mind.  It  was  warm,  but  not  heated  ; 
earnest,  but  tranquil ;  a  habit,  not  an 
impulse  ;  the  air  which  he  breathed,  not 
a  tempestuou.'i  wind,  giving  occasional 
violence  to  his  emotions^  A  constant 
dew  seemed  to  distil  on  him  from  heaven, 
giving:  freshness  to  his  devout  sensibili- 
ties ;  but  it  was  a  gentle  influence,  seen 
not  in  its  falling,  but  in  its  fruits.  His 
piety  appeared  chiefly  in  gratitude  and 
BubmissiojK  sentiments  peculiarly  suited 
to  such  a  mind  as  his.  He  felt  strongly 
that  God  had  crowned  his  life  with  pecu* 
liar  goodness ;  and  yet,  when  his  bless- 
ings were  withdrawn,  his  acquiescence 
was  as  deep  and  sincere  as  his  thankful- 
ness. His  devotional  exercises  in  pub- 
lic were  particularly  striking.  He  came 
to  the  mercy- seat  as  one  who  was  not  a 
stranger  there.  He  seemed  to  inherit 
from  his  venerable  father  the  ^ft  of 
prayer  His  acts  of  adoration  discov- 
ered a  mind  penetrated  by  the  majesty 
and  purity  of  God ;  but  his  sublime 
conceptions  of  these  attributes  were 
always  tempered  and  softenei  by  a  sense 
of  the  divine  benignity.  The  paternal 
character  of  God  was  not  only  his  belief, 
but  had  become  a  part  of  his  mind.  He 
never  forgot  that  he  **  worshipped  the 
Father."  His  firm  conviction  of  the 
Strict  and  proper  unity  of  the  divine 
nature  taught  him  to  unite  and  concen- 
trate, in  his  conception  of  the  Father, 
all  that  is  lovely  and  attractive,  as  well 
■a  all  that  is  solemn  and  venerable  ;  and 
the  general  effect  of  his  prayers  was  to 
diffuse  a  devout  calmness,  a  filial  confi- 
dence, over  the  minds  of  his  pious 
liearers. 

His  understanding  was  of  a  high 
order ;  active,  vigorous,  and  patient  \ 
capable  of  exerting  itself  with  success 
on   every  subjects   coUecting  materials 

d  illustrations  from  every  scene ;  and 
itored  with  a  rich  and  various  knowledge, 
liich  few  have  accumulated  at  so  early 
age.  His  understanding,  however, 
was  in  harmony  with  his  whole  charac- 
ter. It  was  not  so  much  distinguished 
by  boldness,  rapidity,  and  ardor,  as  by 
composed  energy,  judiciousness,  and 
expansiveness.     His   views  were   often 

iginal  and  often  profound,  but  were 
^pecialiy  marked  by  ju.stness,  clearness, 
and  compass  of  thought.  1  have  never 
known  a  man,  so  >'oung,  of  riper  judg* 


ment,  of  more  deliberate  investigation, 
and  of  more  comprehensive  views  of  all 
the  bearings  and  connections  of  a  sub- 
ject, on  wjiich  he  was  called  to  decide. 
He  was  singularly  free  from  the  error 
into  which  young  preachers  most  readily 
fall,  of  overstating  arguments,  and  ex- 
aggerating and  straining  the  particular 
topics  which  they  wish  to  enforce.  But, 
in  avoiding  extravagance,  he  did  not  fall 
into  tame n ess.  There  was  a  force  and 
freshness  in  his  conceptions ;  and  even 
when  he  communicated  the  thoughts  of 
others,  he  first  grafted  them  on  his  own 
mind,  so  that  they  had  the  ractness  of  a 
native  growth.  His  opinions  were  the 
results  of  much  menial  action,  of  many 
comparisons,  of  large  and  lilieral  think- 
ing, of  looking  at  a  subject  on  every 
side ;  and  they  were  expressed  wiin 
those  limitations  which  long  experience 
suggests  to  others.  He  read  with  pleas- 
ure the  bold  and  brilliant  speculations 
of  more  adventurous  minds;  but  he  re- 
served his  bchef  for  evidence,  for  truth; 
and  if  the  most  valuable  gift  of  the 
understanding  be  an  enlarged,  discrimi- 
nating judgment,  then  his  was  a  most 
highly-gifted  mind. 

From  a  mind  so  balanced,  we  could 
hardly  expect  that  fervid  eloquence 
which  electrifies  an  assembly,  and 
makes  the  speaker  for  a  moment  an 
absolute  sovereign  over  the  souls  of 
men.  His  influence,  like  that  of  the 
great  powers  in  the  natural  world,  was 
mild  and  noiseless,  but  penetrating  and 
enduring.  That  orator)^  which  over- 
whelms and  bears  us  away  like  a  torrent, 
almost  always  parLikes  of  exaggeration 
and  extravagance,  and  could  not  ca.sily 
be  reconciled  with  the  distinguishing 
properties  of  his  mind.  His  imagination 
was  fruitful  and  creative  ;  but.  in  accord- 
ance witli  his  whole  character,  it  de- 
rived its  illustrations  more  frequently 
from  regions  of  beauty  than  of  grandeur, 
and  it  imparted  a  coloring  at  once  rich 
and  soft,  and  a  peculiar  grace  to  every 
subject  susceptible  of  ornament  His 
command  over  language  was  great.  His 
style  was  various,  vigorous,  unborrowed ; 
abounding  in  felicities  of  expression,  and 
singularly  free  from  that  triteness  and 
that  monotonous  structure  which  the 
habit  of  rapid  composition  on  familiar 
subjects  almost  forces  on  the  preacher, 
and  which  so  often  enervate  the  most 
powerful  and  hcart-«tirring  truths      His 
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character  as  a  preacher  needs  no  other 
testimony  than  the  impression  left  on 
his  constant  and  most  enlightened  hear- 
ers. To  these,  who  could  oest  judge  of 
his  intellectual  resources,  and  of  his 
devotion  to  his  work,  his  public  services 
were  more  and  more  interesting.  They 
tell  us  of  the  affluence  of  his  thoughts, 
of  the  beauty  of  his  imagerv,  of  the 
tenderness  and  earnestness  oi  his  per- 
suasion, of  the  union  of  judgment  and 
sensibility  in  his  discourses,  and  of  the 
wisdom  with  which  he  displayed  at  the 
same  moment  the  sublimity  and  prac- 
ticableness  of  Christian  virtue.  They 
tell  us  that  the  early  ripeness  of  his 
mind  did  not  check  its  growth ;  but 
that  every  year  enlarged  his  treasures 
and  powers.  Their  tears  and  counte- 
nances tell  us,  more  movingly  than 
words,  their  deep  sorrow,  now  that  they 
shall  hear  his  voice  no  more. 

Of  his  social  character  I  need  not 
speak  to  you.  No  one  who  ever  met  him 
in  a  friendly  circle  can  easily  forget  the 
attraction  of  his  manners  and  conversa- 
tion. He  carried  into  society  a  cheer- 
fulness and  sunshine  of  the  soul,  derived 
partly  from  constitution,  and  partly  from 
nis  bright,  confiding  views  of  religion ; 
a  delicacy  which  mstinctively  shrunk 
from  wounding  the  feelings  of  the  hum- 
blest human  being ;  a  disposition  to  sym- 
pathize with  every  innocent  enjoyment ; 
and  the  power  of  communicating  with 
ease  and  interest  the  riches  of  his  mind. 
Without  effort,  he  won  the  hearts  of  men 
to  a  singular  degree.  Never  was  man 
more  universally  beloved.  Even  in  sick- 
ness and  in  foreign  lands,  he  continued 
to  attract  friends  ;  and  it  is  our  consola- 
tion to  know  that  he  drew  from  strangers 
much  of  that  kindness  which  blessed  nim 
at  home. 

In  his  sickness,  I  was  particularly 
struck  with  his  submission  to  God,  and 
his  affection  for  his  people.     His  sub- 


mission seemed  entire.  There  was  no 
alloy  of  impatience  or  distrust.  His 
sickness  was  a  severe  trial ;  for  his 
heart  was  bound  up  in  his  profession, 
and  if  in  any  thinp;  his  ambition  was  ex- 
cessive, it  was  in  his  desire  to  enrich  his 
mind  by  laborious  study.  He  felt  deeply 
his  privation,  and  he  looked  forward  to 
an  early  death  as  a  probable  event.  But 
he  bowed  to  Providence  without  a  mur- 
mur. He  spoke  onlv  of  the  divine  good- 
ness. *M  am  in  God's  hand,  and  his 
will  be  done,"  were  familiar  sentiments, 
not  uttered  with  commonplace  and  me- 
chanical formality,  but  issuing,  as  his 
tones  and  countenance  discovered,  from 
the  very  depths  of  his  heart.  A  firmer 
and  calmer  submission  could  hardly  have 
been  formed  by  a  long  life  of  suffering. 

His  feelings  towards  the  con^egation 
which  he  served  seemed  at  times  too 
strong  for  the  self-possession  and  calm- 
ness fey  which  he  was  characterized. 
Their  kindness  overpowered  him.  The 
only  tears  which  1  saw  start  from  his 
eyes  flowed  from  this  source.  In  my 
last  interview  with  him,  a  day  or  two 
before  his  voyage,  I  said  to  him,  "1 
trust  that  vou  will  return,  but  I  fear  you 
cannot  safely  continue  your  pastoral  re- 
lation. We  have,  however,  another  em- 
ployment for  you,  in  which  you  may  be 
useful  and  happy."  He  answered,  "  If 
I  get  strength  I  shall  use  it  for  my  peo- 
ple. I  am  willing  to  hazard  my  life  for 
their  sakes.  I  would  preach  to  them, 
although  the  effort  should  shorten  my 
days."  He  added,  "Should  I  forsake 
them  after  the  kindness  1  have  received 
the  cause  of  religion  and  of  the  ministry 
might  suffer ;  and  to  this  cause  I  ought 
and  am  willing  to  make  any  sacrifices." 
Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  our  lamented 
friend.  He  was  one  of  the  most  blame- 
less men,  of  the  most  devoted  ministers, 
and  of  the  fairest  examples  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing virtues  of  Christianity. 
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have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
\  ihc  title  of  a  pamphlet  which  has 
I  much  attention  and  excited  much 
But  in  so  doing,  we  have  not 
of  reviewing  the  controversy  to 
I  it  relates.  Our  work  is  devoted 
incuLlcation  and  defence  of  CTeat 
ples«  and  we  are  anxious  to  keep 
from  irritating  personalities.  We 
"resolved  to  contend  earnestly  for 
•  bat  wc  Jeena  truth,  but  we  wish  no 
tsote^t  with  individyals.  We  are  aware 
i  cases  may  exist,  in  which  justice  to 
Litcd  virtue,  or  to  a  good  but  suf- 
s*.  may  bind  us  to  take  part  in 
■  controversies.  We  feel,  liow- 
Ho  such  obligation  in  the  present 
cc.  In  the  Correspondence,  those 
\  we  deem  injured  have  vindicated 
elves  loo  effectually  to  need  other 
[delendcrs.     The  charge  of  a  Northern 

tt  for  diismembering  the  country  has 
»  fairly  met  and  triumphantly  re/uted. 
Wc  Tif^ltte,  therefore*  no  duty,  in  foUow- 
bgo  \tions,  and  in  leaving  this 

>  those  whom  it  immedi- 
i;uni,criis.     To  prevent  misappre- 
^V^  we  will  add  that,  in  speaking  of 
whicli  gave  rise  to  the  cor- 
jice,  as  fully  refuted,  we  mean 

se  of  wilful  misrepresentation 

tbe  individual  by  whom  it  was  brought 
forwaftt  We  are  not  ignorant  of  the 
fidlUy  with  which  men  deceive  them- 
selves,  especially  when  their  passions 
ire  rnrtamed-  We  mean  not  to  deny 
^thai  Mr.  Adams  may  imagine  himself 
pofttessian  of  proofs  which  sustain 
\  all^galioci ;  nor  is  it  hard  to  explain 
tJie  delusion.  It  is  very  possible  that, 
n»cnty-fivc  years  ago,  in  a  most  agitated 
ami  conviibcd  state  of  the  country^  some 
amoQ^  us  questioned  whether  the  na- 
HoobI  government  was  likely  to  accom- 
Bfisb  tSe  good  which  it  had  promised. 
Itb  very  possible  that,  in  that  season  of 
tBSpenUion,  some  rash  spirits  among 
llie  Federalists  gave  utterance  to  pas- 


sionate invectives,  and  inconsiderate 
menaces  ;  and  we  can  very  easily  un- 
derstand how  a  mindi,  disposed  to  mis- 
construe the  words  and  actions  of  ar- 
dent partisans,  might,  in  the  midst  of 
such  excitement,  become  haunted  with 
suspicions  and  visionary  conspiracies. 
We  think  it  v^ery  creditable  to  our  coun- 
try that,  in  passing  through  the  stormy 
season  of  which  we  have  spoken,  ft 
teemed  with  no  more  panics  and  inven- 
tions of  secret  treasons  ;  that  so  few 
plots  were  feigned  or  feared.  We  ex- 
ceedingly regret  that  Mr.  Adams  has 
made  it  necessary  to  his  reputation  to 
fasten  a  reproach  of  this  nature  on  a  por- 
tion of  his  fellow* citizens.  We  regret, 
not  only  for  public  reasons »  but  for  his 
own  sake,  that,  on  retiring  from  office, 
he  cjinnot  promise  himself  the  happiness 
of  his  predecessors,  the  happiness  of  a 
calm  and  dignified  retirement  from  pub- 
lie  strife. 

Our  aim  in  the  present  article  is  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a 
subject  of  great  moment,  which  is 
directly  brought  before  us  by  the  Cor- 
respondence, — ^  we  mean,  ihe  importance 
of  our  National  Union.  This  topic  is 
one  of  transcendent  and  universal  inter- 
est, and  therefore  deser\'es  a  place  in  a 
work  devoted  to  the  inculcation  of  those 
great  principles  which  involve  the  virtue 
and  happiness  of  the  community.  In 
the  discussion  of  such  a  topic,  we  shall 
of  necessity  recur  to  the  events  and 
struggles  of  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years.  But  we  shall  do  so,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  reviving  half-cxting^uished 
animosities,  but  in  the  hope  of  pointin 
out  our  danger  as  a  nation,  and 
awakening  a  more  enlightened  attach- 
ment to  our  common  country.  We  trust 
that  we  claim  for  ourselves  no  sing^ular 
virtue  in  saying  that  we  look  back  on 
the  conflicts  and  revolutions  of  this 
period  as  on  matters  of  history,  and 
that  we  identify  ourselves  with  them 
scarcely  more  than  with  events  preced- 
ing our  birth.  It  seems  to  us  that  a 
good  degree  of  impartiality  in  relation 
to   this   period,  instead  of   req^uinng 
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high  moral  effort,  is  almost  forced  upon 
us  by  the  circumstances  of  our  times. 
Our  age  has  been  marked  above  all 
others  by  the  suddenness,  variety,  and 
stupe ndousness  of  its  revolutions.  The 
events  of  centuries  have  been  crowded 
into  a  single  life.  The  history  of  the 
civilized  world,  since  the  bursting  forth 
of  the  French  Revolution,  remin£  us  of 
one  of  the  irregular  dramas  of  Shak- 
speare,  in  which  the  incidents  of  a  reign 
are  compressed  into  an  hour.  Over- 
whelming changes  have  rushed  upon 
one  another  too  rapidly  to  give  us  time 
to  comprehend  them,  and  have  been  so 
multiplied  as  to  exhaust  our  capacity 
of  admiration.  In  consequence  of  this 
thronging  and  whirl  of  events,  the  revo- 
lutions which  we  have  witnessed  seem 
to  be  thrown  back,  and  to  belong  to  a 
previous  age.  Our  interest  in  them  as 
contemporaries  is  diminished  to  a  degree 
which  excites  our  own  wonder,  and  we 
think  that  we  recall  them  with  as  little 
selfish  partiality  as  we  experience  on 
looking  back  on  the  transactions  of  past 
centuries.  Perhaps  we  are  deceived ; 
but  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  we 
should  not  trust  ourselves  to  speak  as 
frankly  as  we  may  of  the  past,  did  we 
not  believe  that  our  personal  interest  in 
it  differs  little  from  what  we  feel  in  other 
important  periods  of  human  history.  • 
We  have  said  that  our  present  topic 
is  the  importance  of  the  Union,  and  we 
have  selected  it  because  it  cannot,  we 
apprehend,  be  too  deeply  impressed. 
No  lesson  should  be  written  more  indel- 
ibly on  the  hearts  of  our  citizens.  To 
secure  to  it  the  strong  conviction  with 
which  it  ought  to  be  received,  we  have 
thought  that  we  mig:ht  usefully  insist  on 
the  chief  good  which  the  Union  confers ; 
and  we  are  the  more  disposed  to  do  this, 
because  we  are  not  sure  that  this  sub- 
ject is  sufficiently  understood,  because 
we  sometimes  apprehend  that  the  people 
are  not  aware  of  the  most  essential  ben- 
efit which  they  derive  from  the  confed- 
eration, but  are  looking  to  it  for  advan- 
tages which  it  cannot  bestow,  and  are  in 
danger  of  exposing  it  to  hazard  by  ex- 
pecting from  it  more  than  it  can  accom- 
plish. Of  all  governments  we  may  say 
that  the  good  which  they  promote  is 
chiefly  negative,  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  the  federal  institutions  which 
bind  these  States  together.  Their  high- 
est function  is,  to  avert  evil.     Nor  let 


their  efficiency  on  this  account  be  dis- 
paraged. The  highest  political  good, 
liberty,  is  negative.  It  is  the  removal 
of  obstructions.  It  is  security  from 
wrong.  It  confers  no  positive  happi- 
ness, out  opens  a  field  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual may  achieve  his  happiness  by  his 
own  unfettered  powers.  The  great  good 
of  the  Union  we  may  express  almost  in 
a  word.  It  preserves  us  from  wasting 
and  destroying  one  another.  It  pre- 
serves relations  of  peace  among  com- 
munities, which,  if  broken  into  separate 
nations,  would  be  arrayed  against  one 
another  in  perpetual,  mercness,  and 
ruinous  war.  It  indeed  contributes  to 
our  defence  against  foreign  states,  but 
still  more  it  defends  us  nx)m  one  an- 
other. This  we  apprehend  to  be  the 
chief  boon  of  the  Union,  and  its  impor- 
tance we  apprehend  is  not  sufficiently 
felt.  So  highly  do  we  estimate  it,  that 
we  ask  nothing  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment but  to  hold  us  together,  to  estab- 
lish among  the  different  States  relations 
of  friendship  and  peace;  and  we  are 
sure  that  our  State  Governments  and 
individual  energies  will  work  out  for  us 
a  happiness  such  as  no  other  people 
have  yet  secured. 

The  importance  of  this  benefit  is  easy 
to  be  understood,  by  considering  the 
sure  and  tremendous  miseries  which 
would  follow  disunion.  For  ourselves, 
we  fear  that,  bloody  and  mournful  as 
human  history  now  is,  a  sadder  page 
than  has  yet  been  written  might  record 
the  sufferings  of  this  country,  should  we 
divide  ourselves  into  separate  commu«^ 
nities.  Our  impressions  on  this  subject 
are  so  strong,  that  we  cannot  resist  the 
desire  of  communicating  them  to  others. 
We  fear  that  our  country,  in  case  of  dis- 
union, would  be  broken  into  communi- 
ties, which  would  cherish  towards  one 
another  singularly  fierce  and  implacable 
enmities.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  angry 
and  vindictive  feelings  which  would 
grow  out  of  the  struggles  implied  in  a 
separation.  There  are  other  and  more 
permanent  causes  of  hatred  and  hos- 
tility. 

One  cause,  we  think,  would  be  found 
in  the  singularly  active,  bold,  enterpris- 
ing spirit  which  actuates  this  whole 
country.  Perhaps,  as  a  people,  we  have 
no  stronger  distinction  than  a  thirst  for 
adventure  and  new  acquisitions.  A 
quiet,  cold,  phlegmatic  race  might  be 
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dlTklec!  with   comparatively  little  peril. 
But  a  rhood  of  restless,  daring, 

ill-^  >mmunities^  would  contain 

n  its^fii  the  seeds  of  perpetual  hos- 
Qar  feverish  activity  would  break 
i  endless  competitions  and  jealous- 
In  every  foreign  market^  we  should 
aeel  as  rivals.     The  same  great  objects 
«tyald   be  j^ra5ped   at  by  alL     Add  to 
ibit,    that    the   necessity  of  preserving 
•ome  bala^Qce  of  power  would  lead  each 
nq^blic  to  watch  the  others  with  a  sus- 
ai^ous  e^e  ;  and  this  balance  could  not 
SeB»:%Tnr  ili.,-/^  in  these  young  and  grow- 
ilg  c  es,  as  easily  as  in  the  old 

aad  s  -  _j  ones  of  Europe.     Among 

mions,  such  as  we  should  form,  which 
%9Dld  only  have  begun  to  develop  their 
resources  and  in  which  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty would  favor  an  indefinite  expansion, 
die  political  equilibrium  would  be  per- 
ffCioIIy  disturbed.  Under  such  influ- 
fn«:<?s  an  irritable  and  almost  justifiable 
-'•"s  tiveness  to  one  another's  progress 
I'lstcr  into  unrelenting  hatred. 
ibors  good  would  become  to 
M^  a  <  Lrse.  Among  such  communities 
TK*:re  con  id  be  no  love,  and  would  be  no 
ital  peace.  To  obstruct  one  another's 
growth  would  be  deemed  tlie  perfection 
<l  policy.  Slight  collisions  of  interest, 
which  n^usl  perpetually  recun  would  be 
exaggerated  by  jealousy  and  hatred  into 
Wpardonable  wTongs  ;  and  unprincipled 
itttesmen  would  find  little  difficulty  in 
Uing  imaginary  grievances  into  causes 
war.  When  we  look  at  the  charac- 
teristic spirit  of  this  country,  stimulated 
as  it  is  by  our  youth  and  capacities  of 
improv^ement^  we  cannot  conceive  of 
more  active  springs  of  contention  and 
hatred  than  would  be  created  at  once 
by  our  disunion  into  separate  nations* 

Wc  proceed  to  the  second  and  a  very 
important  consideration.  Our  posses- 
liofi  of  a  common  language,  which  is  now 
an  unspeakable  good,  would,  in  case  of 
disunion^  prove  as  great  a  calamity  ;  for 
it  would  serve,  above  all  things  to  multi- 
ply jealousies  and  exasperate  bad  pas- 
sions. In  Europe,  different  nations, 
having  each  its  own  language,  and 
comparatively  small  communication,  can 
act  out  little  on  each  other.  Each  ex- 
presses its  own  self-esteem  and  its  scorn 
of  other  communities  in  writings  which 
t  '  ^  iLs  own  bounds,  and  which 

own  vanity  and  prejudices 
wunuui  m naming  other  states.    But  sup- 
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pose  this  country  broken  up  into  con- 
tiguous nations,  all  speaking  the  same 
language,  all  enjoying  unrestrained  free- 
dom 01  the  press,  and  all  giving  utter- 
ance to  their  antipathies  and  recrimina- 
tions in  newspapers,  which  would  fly 
through  all  on  the  wings  of  the  winds. 
Who  can  set  bounds  to  the  madness 
which  such  agents  of  mischief  would 
engender  t  It  is  a  fact,  too  well  known, 
that  feelings  of  animosity  among  us  tow- 
ards Great  Britain  have  been  kept  alive 
chiefly  by  a  few  publications  from  the 
latter  country,  which  have  been  read  by 
a  very  small  part  of  our  population. 
What,  then,  are  we  to  expect  in  case 
of  our  disunion,  w^hen  the  daily  press 
of  each  nation  would  pour  forth  on  the 
neighboring  communities  unceasing  tor- 
rents of  calumny,  satire,  ridicule,  and 
invective  ?  An  exasperating  article  from 
the  pen  of  a  distinguished  man  in  one 
republic  would  in  less  than  a  week  have 
found  its  way  to  every  house  and  cottage 
in  the  adjoining  States.  The  passions  of 
a  whole  people  would  be  kindled  at  one 
moment ;  and  who  of  us  can  conceive 
the  intensity  of  hatred  which  would 
grow  from  this  continued,  maddening 
interchange  of  intemperate  and  unmeas- 
ured abuse  ? 

Another  source  of  discord,  in  case  of 
our  separation,  is  almost  too  obvious  to 
be  mentioned.  Once  divided,  we  should 
form  stronger  bonds  of  union  with  for- 
eign nations  than  with  one  another.  That 
Europe  would  avail  itsi.4f  of  our  broken 
condition  to  establish  an  influence  among 
us ;  that  belligerents  in  the  Old  World 
would  strive  to  enlist  us  in  their  quarrels  : 
that  our  eagerness  for  commercial  favors 
and  monopolies  would  lay  us  open  to 
their  intrigues  ;  that  at  every  quarrel 
among  ourselves  we  should  be  willing 
to  receive  aid  from  abroad,  and  that 
distant  nations  would  labor  to  increase 
our  dependence  upon  themselves  by  in- 
flaming and  dividing  us  against  each 
other  ;  ^ —  these  are  considerations  too 
obvious  to  need  exposition,  and  as  sol- 
emn and  monitory  as  they  are  clear, 
From  disunion  we  should  reap  in  plen- 
tiful harvests  destructive  enmities  at 
home,  and  degrading  subserviency  to 
the  powers  of  Europe. 

We  pass  to  another  topic,  particularly 
worthy  of  notice.  In  case  of  separation, 
party-spirit,  the  worst  foe  of  free  States, 
would  rage  more  furiously  ia  ^^kch  oi  IK^ 
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new  and  narrower  communilies  than  now 
it  does  in  our  extensive  Union ;  and 
tbis  spirit  would  not  only  spread  deadly 
hatred  through  each  republic,  but  would 
perpetually  embroil  it  with  its  neighbors. 
We  complain  of  party  rage  even  now  ; 
but  it  is  mild  and  innocent  compared 
with  what  wc  should  experience  were 
our  Union  dissolved.  Party-spirit,  when 
spread  over  a  large  countr>^,  is  far  less 
envenomed  and  ruinous  than  when  shut 
up  in  small  states.  The  histories  of 
Greece  and  Rome  are  striking  illustra- 
tions of  this  truth.  In  an  extensive 
community,  a  party,  depressed  on  one 
gpot,  finds  sympathies  and  powerful  pro- 
tectors in  another;  and  it  not,  it  finds 
more  generous  enemies  at  a  distance, 
who  mitigate  the  violence  of  its  nearer 
foes.  The  fury  attending  elections  is 
exceedingly  allayed  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  issue  does  not  depend  on  one 
or  another  city  or  district  and  that  fail- 
ure in  one  place  is  not  the  loss  of  the 
cause.  It  may  be  added  tJiat,  in  a  large 
country,  partv-spirit  is  necessarily  mod- 
ified and  softened  by  the  diversity  of 
interests^  views  and  cliaracters  which 
must  prevail  among  a  widely  scattered 
people.  It  is  also  no  small' advantage 
that  the  leaders  of  parties  will  generally 
be  separated  from  one  another  by  con- 
siderable  distances,  will  move  in  remote 
spheres,  instead  of  facing  each  other, 
and  engaging  perpetually  in  personal 
debate  and  conflict.  Suppose  these 
circumstances  reversed ;  suppose  the 
country  broken  into  republics  so  small 
as  to  admit  a  perfect  unity  and  sym- 
pathy among  the  members  of  the  same 
party,  as  to  keep  the  leaders  of  oppo- 
site parties  perpetually  in  one  anolhcr*s 
Right  and  hearing,  as  to  make  the  fate 
of  election*;  dependent  on  definite  eflforts 
and  votes  in  particular  places  :  and  who 
can  calculate  the  increase  of  personal 
animosity,  of  private  rancor,  of  public 
rage  ?  Nor  would  the  spirit  of  party 
convulse  only  the  separate  communities. 
It  would  establish  between  them  the 
most  injurious  relations.  No  passion 
seems  to  overpower  patriotism  and 
moral  sentiment  more  effectually  than 
this  spirit.  Those  whom  it  binds  seem 
to  throw  off  all  other  bonds.  Inflamed 
parties  are  most  unscrupulous  as  to 
means.  Under  great  excitement,  they 
of  course  look  round  them  on  other 
communitks  to  find  means  of  ensuring 


triumph  over  their  opponents.     Of 
sequence,  the  political  relations  whi* 
would  subsist  between  fli«'  fiif+Vr**f,f 
publics  that  would 

disunion  would  be  dt     i         .  .  ^ j  i^ 

partyspirit :  by  a  passion  which  is  mott 
reckless  of  consequences,  moU  pro 
of  discond,  most  prodigal  of  blood, 
republic  would  be  broken  into  1 
tions,  one  in  possession,  and  the 
in  pursuit  of  power,  and  both  prep 
to  link  themselves  with  the  factic 
their    neighbors,   and    to   sacrific 
peace    and    essential    interests 
state   to  the   gratification   of    ambiti 
and    revenge.      Thr<      '  '      n 

operating  in  the  Grt^ 
war  added  its  horrors  u>  itn.j 
We  sec  nothing  to  avert  from  our 
if  ever  divided,  the  same  unsf; 
calamity. 

In  this  exposition  of  the  evils 
would  spring  from  disunion,  we  ha^ 
spoken  strongly,  but,  we  tnjst,  (\i\mi\ 
There  is  no  need  of  ex;^ 
seems  to  us  that  the  ima^ i 
easily  exceed  the  truth.  We  du  ( 
separation  as  the  grealesi  of  |H>Iiti 
evils,  with  the  sindc  exception 
very.  Undoubtedly  a  partiailar 
may  and  ought  to  break  the  bon 
that  bond  is  to  be  turned  into  i 
of  oppression.  But  much,  ver}*  muc 
should  be  endured  before  we  c% 
ourselves  to  the  calamities  of  separado 
We  particularly  recommend  the  viei 
which  we  have  taken  to  those  ; 
whose  interest  in  the  Union  is  we 
by  a  vague  idea  that  a  large  comn 
cannot  be  as  well  governed  as  a  sn 
The  reverse  of  this  maxim,  as  we  liAf 
seen-  is  true  of  a  federal  republic.  Vndt 
despotisms,  indeed,  a  vast  territory  i 
increase  the  sufferings  of  the 
because  the  sovereign  at  the  centl 
however  well  disposed,  cannot  sp 
himself  to  the  extremities,  and  dist^Bl 
provinces  are  almost  of  necessity  gli^n 
up  to  the  spoliations  of  irtr^pOiiisible 
governors.  But.  under  the  wise  dl»- 
tribution  of  power  in  tliis  country*  we 
enjoy  the  watchful  and  minute  protec- 
tion of  a  local  government,  com^Mned 
with  the  immense  advantage  of  a  wide- 
spread community.  Greater  means  of 
prosperity  a  peoole  cannot  en;oy-  Let 
us  DOt  be  defrauded  of  them  oy  aclMi 
or  malignant  passions, 

From  the  remarks  now  made,  ft  wtH 
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ht  understood  on  what  account 
we  prize  and  would  uphold  our 
tX  Government  We  prize  it  as 
of  union ;  as  that  which  con- 
us  one  people  ;  as  preserving 
\  different  States  from  mutual  jealous- 
ami  wars,  and  from  separate  alii- 
UKCB  vith  foreign  nations  ;  as  mitigating 
ttni'-spiht ;  in  one  word,  as  perpetuat- 
ing our  peace.  So  great,  so  inestimabte 
thi^  good,  that  au  other  benefits  and 
of  the  Federal  Government 
1  to  It**  Ji5i  nothing.     We  would  lay 
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rhe  fundamental  principle 
strati  on.     The  bearing  of 
lur  Union  should  be  the 
iinder  which   they  should 
fti^vl  by  Congress.     Taking  this 
we  arc  naturally  led  to  some 
xinris  by  which,  as  wc  conceive, 
nblic  ;ifiairs  should  be  guided,  and 
proceed  to  develop   these,  as 
to  paint  out  other   means   for 
our  confederation. 
first  place,  it  seems  to  be  im- 
that    the  administration  of  our 
It   should   be  marked  by  the 
possible  simplicity.     We   hold 
110  be  no  unimportant  means  of  per- 
nahnt^  riur  Union.     Laws  and  meas- 
Ki  intelligible,  founded  on 
j/a^xi    ^  ,  ies,  and   such  as  common 

tunds  may  comprehend.  This,  indeed, 
biro^ucim  to  be  applied  to  republican 
fioirenimcnts  universally.  The  essential 
ideftof  a  republic  is  that  the  sovereignty 
is  to  the  people.  In  choosing  repre- 
isntatives  ibey  do  not  devolve  the 
fB|)reme  power  on  others.  By  the 
Ireqiiieacy  of  elections,  they  are  called 
to  ^oas  jadgmcnt  on  the  representatives. 
h  isi  essentia]  to  this  mode  of  govern- 
neat  tKat,  through  a  free  press,  all  pub* 
ic  measures  should  be  brought  before 
^  tribuoal  of  the  people.  Of  course, 
i  ltiJO«d  aod  subtile  policy,  or  a  com- 
plkalfeed  l^slation,  which  cannot  be  un- 
derstood but  by  laborious  research  and 
rcasoiiii^,  is  hostile  to  the  genius  of 
iffNtbltcaii  institutions.  Laws  should 
be  pLiin  and  few.  intended  to  meet  obvi- 
cno  wants,  and  such  as  are  clearly  re- 
quired by  the  great  interests  of  the 
ooBumuuty.  For  ourselves,  we  are  .sat- 
ufied  thai  all  governments,  without  ex- 
cept! wlopt  no  safer  rule  than 
tKe  ■:  which  we  have  now  rec- 
OHHiiciujcu.  The  crying  sin  of  all 
pwremincnts  is,  that  they  intermcddie 


injuriously  with  human  affairs,  and  ob- 
struct the  processes  of  nature  by  exces- 
sive regulation.  To  us,  society  is  such 
a  complicated  concern,  its  interests  are 
aHected  by  so  many  and  such  subtile 
causes,  there  are  so  many  secret  springs 
at  work  in  its  bosom,  and  such  uncer- 
tainty hangs  over  the  distant  issues  of 
human  arrangements,  that  we  are  as- 
tonished and  shocked  at  the  temerity  of 
legislators  in  interposing  their  contriv- 
ances and  control,  except  where  events 
and  experience  shed  a  clear  light  Above 
alL  in  a  country  like  our  own,  where 
public  measures  are  to  be  judged  by 
millions  of  people  scattered  over  a  vast 
territory,  and  most  of  whom  are  en- 
gaged in  laborious  occupations,  we  know 
not  a  plainer  principle  than  that  the 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  of  govern- 
ment should  be  perspicuous  and  founded 
on  obvious  reasons,  so  that  plain  cases 
may  in  the  main,  if  not  always,  be  of- 
fered to  popular  decision-  "Measures 
which  demand  profound  thought  for 
their  justification,  about  which  intelli- 
gent and  honest  men  differ,  and  the  use- 
fulness of  which  cannot  be  made  out  to 
the  common  mind,  are  unfit  for  a  repub- 
lic. If  in  this  way  important  national 
advantages  should  be  sometimes  lost, 
we  ought  to  submit  to  the  evil  as  in- 
separable from  our  institutions,  and 
should  comfort  ourseh^es  with  thinking 
that  Providence  never  bestows  an  un- 
mixed good,  that  the  best  form  of  gov- 
ernment has  its  inconveniences,  and  that 
a  people,  possessing  freedom,  can  affonl 
to  part  with  many  means  of  immediate 
wealth.  We  have  no  fear,  however, 
that  a  people  will  ever  suffer  by  a  rigid 
application  ol  our  rule.  Legislators  can- 
not feel  too  deeply  the  delicacy  of  their 
work,  and  their  great  ignorance  of  the 
complicated  structure  and  of  the  multi- 
plied and  secret  relations  of  the  social 
state ;  and  they  ought  not  to  hasten, 
nay,  more,  they  ought  to  distrust,  a 
policy,  to  the  justice  and  wisdom  of 
which  the  suffrage  of  public  opinion 
cannot  be  decidedly  and  intelligently 
secured.  In  our  republic,  the  aim  of 
Congress  should  be  to  stamp  its  legisla- 
tion with  all  possible  simplicity,  and  to 
abstain  from  measures  which,  by  their 
complication,  obscurity,  and  uncertainty, 
mu.st  distract  the  public  mind,  and  throw 
it  into  agitation  and  angry  controversy. 
Let  it  be  their  aim  to  cast  2Lmoii%  ^ife 
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people  as  few  brands  of  discord  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  for  this  end  let  the  spint  of 
adventurous  theory  be  dismissed,  and 
the  spirit  of  modesty,  caution,  and  pru- 
dent simplicity  preside  over  legislation. 
In  these  remarks  we  have  not  forgotten 
that  there  are  exigencies  in  which  gov- 
ernment is  compelled  to  determine  its 
course  without  delay,  amidst  great  haz- 
ards, and  in  a  stormy,  distracted  state 
of  the  public  mind.  But  these  are  ex- 
ceptions to  the  ordinary  course  of  hu- 
man affairs,  and  to  these  the  principle 
which  we  have  advanced  is  not  to  be 
applied. 

We  here  proceed  to  another  principle, 
still  more  important  to  the  preservation 
of  the  Union.  The  General  Govern- 
ment should  correspond  to  its  name ; 
that  is,  should  be  general,  or  universal, 
in  its  spirit  and  operations.  It  should 
be  characterized  by  nothing  so  strik- 
ingly as  by  impartiality,  by  the  absence 
of  sectional  feeling,  by  a  solicitude  to 
distribute  equally  the  public  burdens, 
and  to  extend  equal  benefits  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  confederation.  On  this  prin- 
ciple the  Union  chiefly  depends.  In  a 
free  community  the  strongest  of  all 
feelings  is  a  jealousy  of  rights,  and 
states  cannot  be  long  held  together,  if 
it  shall  be  thought  that  the  power,  given 
for  the  general  weal,  is,  through  intrigue 
and  selnsh  combinations,  perverted  to 
build  up  a  portion  of  the  confederacy 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  No  stronger 
argument  can  be  urged  against  a  public 
measure  than  that  it  has  the  appearance 
of  a  partial  or  unequal  bearing  on  the 
country,  or  seems  to  indicate  a  dispo- 
sition in  the  majority  to  sacrifice  the 
common  good  to  factious  or  sectional 
views.  To  guard  against  the  jealousies 
of  the  States  should  be  the  most  anx- 
ious desire  of  our  national  legislators ; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  they  should  aim 
to  restrict  themselves  to  general  objects 
in  which  all  may  find  a  benefit,  to  re- 
frain from  toucning  narrow  or  local 
interests,  especially  those  between  which 
a  rivalry  subsists,  to  proportion  the  pres- 
sure of  taxation  according  to  the  most 
rigorous  justice,  to  watch  equally  over 
the  rights  of  all,  and  to  exact  no  sacri- 
fices out  such  as  the  common  good 
plainly  demands. 

A  weighty  argument  for  limiting  gov- 
ernment to  the  simple  and  generallegis- 
JatJon  which  we  have  now  recommended. 


though  not  intimately  connected  with 
our  main  subject,  deserves  a  brief  notice. 
It  is  found  in  the  great  and  growing  ex- 
tent of  the  country.  The  attention  of 
Congress  is  already  distracted  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  multiplicity  of  a&irs, 
and  every  session  it  is  more  and  more 
in  danger  of  neglecting  its  proper  objects 
and  doing  nothing  well.  We  fear  that 
the  most  pressing  business  is  the  most 
frequently  postponed.  We  refer  to  the 
claims  of  individuals  on  the  government ; 
and  we  call  these  the  most  pressing  con- 
cerns, because  the  man  who  has  been 
wronged  by  an  unanticipated  operation 
of  the  laws  or  of  any  public  measures, 
has  a  right  to  immediate  redress,  and 
because  delay  of  justice  may  be  his  ruin. 
Already  we  hear  angry  complaint  and 
derision  of  the  inef!iciency  of  Congress, 
and  the  evil  will  increase  until  that  body 
shall  select  from  a  bewildering  crowd 
of  applications  its  appropriate  objects, 
and  shall  confine  itself  to  a  legislation 
demanded  by  the  general  voice,  and  by 
the  obvious  wants  of  the  community. 

The  principles  of  legislation  now  laid 
down  seem  to  us  to  have  an  important 
bearing  on  two  gjeat  Questions  which 
have  alreadv  agitated  tne  country,  and 
which,  we  tear,  bode  no  good  to  the 
Union.  We  refer  to  the  restrictive 
system  and  to  internal  improvement. 
The  first,  which  proposes  to  protect 
certain  branches  of  domestic  industry, 
seems  to  us  singularly  wanting  in  that 
simplicity  and  impartiality  which,  as  we 
have  said,  should  characterize  our  legis- 
lation. It  cannot  be  understood  by  the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  it  will  certainly 
divide  them.  In  the  first  place,  the  re- 
strictive system  involves  a  constitutional 
difficultv.  We  of  this  region,  indeed, 
general^  concede  to  Congress  the  right 
of  limitmg  trade  in  general,  or  of  anni- 
hilating particular  branches  of  it,  for 
the  encouragement  of  domestic  indus- 
try ;  but  the  argument  for  a  narrower 
construction  of  the  Constitution  is  cer- 
tainly specious,  and  certainly  strong 
enough  to  give  to  those  on  whom  a 
tariff  may  press  heavily,  the  conscious- 
ness of  oeing  wronged.  In  the  next 
place,  the  general  question  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  restriction  must  be  allowed 
oy  its  advocates  to  be  a  diflScult  one. 
The  growing  light  of  the  age  certainly 
seems  to  oppose  it,  and  the  statements 
and  reasonmgs  by  which  it  is  defended, 
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if  founded  in  truth,  are  yet  so  in- 
and   so  open  to  objection,  that 

numbers  even  of  the  enlightened 
cannot  be  satisfied  of  their  validHy. 
Bot  supposing  restriction  to  be  ad- 
mittcdf  tne  Question  as  to  its  extent, 
jft  10  the  kinds  of  industry  which  shall 
be  protected,  as  to  the  branches  of  trade 
which  shall  be  sacriticed,  this  question 
j»  ihe  most  perplexing  which  can  be 
offered  to  popular  discussion^  and  can- 
not fa^il  to  awaken  cupidity,  jealousy, 
and  haired.  From  the  nature  of  the 
dse,  the  protection  must  be  unequally 
extended,  nor  can  any  wisdom  balance 
the  losses  to  which  different  States 
will  be  exposed.  A  restrictive  tariff 
B  necessarily  a  source  of  discord.  To 
aoose  portions  of  the  country  it  must 
be  an  '  r  will  they  suffer  patiently. 
Disi  -^  imposed  by  nature,  com- 

muniLc  wiu  bear,  but  not  those  which 
are  brought  on  them  by  legislation.  We 
hive-,  rnrfeed.  various  objections  to  the 
t,  III,;  ^--u'.n  of  protection.  We  be- 
hevc  ii  to  be  deceptive  throughout.  We 
llio  oppose  it  on  the  ground  that  our 
CDimtry,  in  adopting  it,  abandons  its 
true  and  honorable  position.  To  this 
country,  al>ove  all  others,  belongs,  as 
lis  primary  duty  and  interest,  the  sup- 
port of  liberal  principles.  It  has  noih- 
mg  in  its  institutions  congenial  with  the 
Toaxims  of  barbarous  ages,  with  the 
narrow,  roonopolizing,  restrictive  legis- 
hlioa  of  antiquated  despotisms.  Free- 
lits  forms,  is  our  life,  strength. 
;  and  every  system  at  war 
wii  r  rt  riowever  speciously  maintained, 
b  a  contradiction  to  our  character^  and, 
wanting  harmony  with  our  spirit,  must 
nke  some  thing,  however  silently,  from 
Ac  energy  of  the  institutions  which 
botd  us  together.  As  citizens  of  the 
vtaridi,  we  grieve  that  this  country  should 
Mp  to  prolong  prejudices  which  even 
■oiurchy  is  outgrowing;  should,  in 
tation  of   meddling  despotisms,  un- 

kc  to  direct  the  industry  and  cap- 

''  '  citizen,  and  especially  should 

I  of  that  sublime  object  of  phi- 

t  the  promotion  of  free,  unre- 

ammerce   through   the  world. 

iinots,  we  grieve  that  a  precedent 
iias  been  afforded  for  a  kind  of  legisla- 
tion which,  if  persisted  in,  will  almost 
rsrtainly  loosen,  and  may  rupture,  the 
Union.  The  principal  excellence  of  the 
Ute  tariff  is,  that  it  is  so  constructed  as 


to  please  no  onc»  that  even  its  friends 
pronounce  it  an  abomination  ;  for,  by 
offending  and  injuring  all,  it  excites 
less  animosity  in  the  principal  sufferers. 
Tariffs  never  will  be  impartial.  They 
will  always,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
be  the  results  of  selfish  combinations  of 
private  and  public  men»  through  which 
a  majority  will  be  secured  to  particular 
interests;  and  such  is  the  blindness  of 
avarice,  that  to  grasp  a  short- lived,  par- 
tial good,  the  infinite  blessings  of  union 
will  be  hazarded^  and  may  be  thrown 
awav- 

Ii  we  may  be  allowed  a  short  digres- 
sion, we  would  say  that  we  have  no 
partiality  to  tariffs  of  any  kind,  not  even 
to  those  which  are  laid  on  imports  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  revenue.  We 
suppose  that  they  are  necessary  at 
present,  especially  where  they  have  be- 
come the  habit  of  the  peopfe.  and  we 
are  not  insensible  to  the  facility  they 
afford  for  collecting  the  revenue.  But 
we  should  rejoice  if  by  some  great  im- 
provement in  finance  every  custom- 
house could  be  shut  from  Maine  to 
Louisiana,  The  interests  of  human 
nature  require  that  every  fetter  should 
be  broken  from  the  intercourse  of  na- 
tions, that  the  most  distant  countries 
should  exchange  all  their  products, 
whether  of  manual  or  intellectual  labor, 
as  freely  as  the  members  of  the  same 
community.  An  unrestricted  commerce 
we  reg:ard  as  the  most  important  means 
of  diffusing  through  the  world  knowl- 
edge, arts,  comforts,  civilization,  relig- 
ion, and  liberty  ;  and  to  this  great  cause 
we  would  have  our  country  devoted. 
We  will  add.  that  we  attach  no  impor- 
tance to  what  is  deemed  the  chief  bene- 
fit of  tariffs,  that  they  save  the  neces- 
sity of  direct  taxation,  and  draw  from 
a  people  a  large  revenue  without  their 
knowledge.  In  the  first  place,  we  say 
that  a  free  people  ought  to  know  what 
they  pay  for  freedom,  and  to  pay  it  joy- 
fully, and  that  they  should  as  truly  scorn 
to  be  cheated  into  the  support  of  their 
government  as  into  the  su|)port  of  their 
children.  In  the  next  place,  a  large 
revenue  is  no  blessing.  An  overflow- 
ing  treasury  will  always  be  corrupting 
to  the  governors  and  tne  governed.  A 
revenue,  rigorously  proportioned  to  the 
wants  of  a  people,  is  as  much  as  can 
be  trusted  safely  to  men  in  power.  The 
only  valid  argument  agaiTisl  s\i\>s^\!\Va<vwsL 
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direct  for  indirect  taxation  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  ascertaining  with  precision  the 
rperty  of  the  citizen.  Happy  would  it 
for  us  could  tariffs  be  done  away, 
for  with  them  would  be  abolished  fruit- 
ful causes  of  national  jealousies,  of  war, 
of  perjury,  of  smugghng,  of  innumera- 
ble frauds  and  crimes,  and  of  harassing 
restraint  on.  that  commerce  which  should 
be  free  as  the  winds. 

We  consider  many  of  the  remarks 
made  in  reference  to  tariffs  as  applicable 
to  internal  improvements.  These  also 
involve  a  constitutional  question  of  no 
small  difficulty ;  and  it  seems  impossible 
that  they  should  be  prosecuted  with  any 
degree  of  impartiality.  We  will  not  say 
that  an  extensive  system  of  internal  im- 
provements, comprehending  and  con- 
necting the  whole  country,  and  promising 
great,  manifest,  and  universal  good,  may 
not  be  framed.  But  let  Congress  pro- 
pose narrow,  local  improvements,  and 
we  need  no  prophet  to  foretell  the  end- 
less and  ever- multiplying  intrigues,  the 
selfish  combinations,  the  jealousies,  and 
discontents  which  will  follow  by  a  neces- 
sity as  sure  as  the  laws  of  nature.  An 
irresistible  temptation  will  be  ofiFered 
to  unprincipled  bargains  between  States 
and  legislators,  and  the  treasury,  send- 
ing out  partial  streams,  will  become  a 
fountain  of  bitterness  and  discord. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  most  of  the 
proposed  improvements  are  designed  to 
promote  intercourse,  and  that  thus  they 
favor  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  great 
end  of  government,  by  binding  us  to- 
gether. We  answer,  that  the  General 
Government  already  promotes  inter- 
course incomparably  more  than  all  other 
causes  combined,  and  we  are  unwilling 
to  put  to  hazard  this  actual  beneficent 
influence  by  striving  to  extend  it.  Gov- 
ernment already  does  more  for  this  ob- 
ject than  all  the  canals,  railroads,  and 
other  internal  improvements  which  hu- 
man ingenuity  can  devise,  and  this  it 
does  by  that  negative  influence  which, 
as  we  have  often  said,  is  its  chief  func- 
tion. This  it  does  by  making  us  one 
people,  by  preserving  us  from  being 
Broken  into  different  communities,  by 
preventing  those  obstructions  to  a  free 
interchange  of  commodities  which,  in 
case  of  disunion,  would  at  once  rise  up 
between  us;  by  preserving  us  from  na- 
tional rivalries,  from  the  war  of  tariffs, 
and  from  open   and  ruinous  hostility. 


We  grant  that  cases  may  occiir  in  which 
national  advantage  mky  be  lost,  or  use- 
ful objects  delayed,  for  want  of  positive 
interference  of  government  in  the  work 
of  internal  improvement  But  the  wis- 
dom of  nations,  like  that  of  individuals, 
consists  very  much  in  a  willingness  to 
forego  near  and  inferior  benefits  for 
permanent  security.  We  have,  how- 
ever, litde  apprehension  of  much  injury 
resulting  from  the  forbearance  of  gov- 
ernment in  this  particular.  Let  Con- 
gress hold  us  together,  and  keep  us  in 
peace,  and  the  spirit  of  the  people  will 
not  slumber.  It  will  pour  itseli  forth 
through  our  State  Governments,  through 
corporations,  and  through  individual  en- 
terprise :  and  who  that  observes  what 
it  has  already  done  can  set  limits  to  its 
efficiency?  Since  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  nothing  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  extend  intercourse 
through  the  States  as  the  invention  of 
steamboats.  No  legislation,  and  no  pos- 
sible direction  of  the  revenue  to  public 
improvements,  could  have  efiFected  so 
much  as  the  steam-engine :  and  this 
was  contrived,  perfected,  and  applied  to 
navigation  by  tne  genius  and  wealth  of 
individuals.  Next  to  this  agent,  the 
most  important  service  to  internal  com- 
munication has  been  rendered  by  the 
New  York  canal,  and  this  was  the  work 
of  a  State.  With  such  examples,  we 
need  not  fear  that  our  progress  will  be 
arrested  by  the  confinement  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  to  general  objects. 
We  are  not  sure  that,  were  every  objec- 
tion which  we  have  stated  removed,  we 
should  be  anxious  to  interest  our  national 
legislature  in  public  improvements.  As 
a  people,  we  want  no  new  excitement 
Our  danger  is  from  over-action,  from 
impatient  and  selfish  enterprise,  from 
feverish  energy,  from  too  rapid  growth, 
rather  than  from  stagnation  and  lethargy. 
A  calm,  sober,  steady  government  is 
what  we  chiefly  need.  May  it  be  kept 
from  the  hands  of  theorists  and  specu- 
lators ! 

We  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  ques- 
tion how  government  may  best  strengthen 
and  perpetuate  our  Union.  There  is  one 
of  its  establishments  which,  in  this  point 
of  view,  we  highly  value,  and  which  we 
fear  is  not  sufficiently  prized  for  the 
highest  benefit  which  it  confers.  We 
refer  to  the  post-office.  The  facilides 
which   this   institution    a£Eords   to  the 
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forvemment  for  communication  with  all 
ptfts  of  the  country,  are  probably  re- 
ginted  by  many  as  ihc  most  important 
asttiocial  service  which  it  renders.  But 
It  does  incomparably  more  for  us  as 
X  community.  It  aoes  much  towards 
ankin^  us  one,  by  admitting  free  com- 
nmnication  between  distant  parts  of  the 
C0QQtr)%  wJiJch  no  other  channel  of  in- 
lercoufsc  could  bri ng  toge tlier.  1 1  bi  nds 
the  whole  country  in  a  chain  of  sympa- 
tiucs,  and  makes  it  tn  truth  one  great 
ortfshborfiood.  It  promotes  a  kind  of 
ioeiety  between  the  seashore  and  the 
BBoan tains.  It  perpetuates  friendships 
btfween  those  who  are  never  to  meet 
l^in.  It  binds  the  family  in  the  new 
ttlcment  and  the  half-cleared  forest  to 
cultivated  spot  from  which  it  emi- 
It  facilitates,  beyond  calcula- 
commcrcial  connections,  and  the 
change  of  products.  On  this  ac- 
COOAt,  we  always  grieve  to  see  a  state- 
■Cfit  of  the  revenue  accruing  to  govern- 
neat  from  the  post-office.  It  ought  not 
to  yield  a  cent  to  the  trea*!ury.  It  should 
L- limply  support  itsell  Such  importance 
\  4owe  attach  to  the  freest  communication 
between  all  parts  of  the  country,  so  much 
(So  wc  desire  that  the  poor»  as  well  as 
rich,  may  enjoy  the  means  of  intercourse, 
that  we  would  sooner  have  the  post- 
office  a  tax  on  the  revenue  than  one  of 
Its  sources. 

We  pass  to  another  method  by  which 
the  government   is    to    strengthen    the 
I'nion.    We  know  not  a  more  important 
one.     It   is,   to  give  dig^nity  and    inde- 
prniir- nrr  to  the  national  judiciary.    Let 
feeK  let  the  people  feel,  that 
apartment  the  security  of  the 
iimon  is  especially  committed,  that  it  is 
the  great  preservative  power  among  our 
lutions,  and  that  its  sanctity  cannot 
lO  jealously  protected.     Its  office  is, 
ci tie  peacefully  the  questions  between 
:      different   States  and  their  citizens, 
•h  ch,  without  it,  would  be  settled  by 
r-Tis       What   beneficence   and    dignity 
*  I  this  function !     Nor  is  this  all. 
>   to  citizens,  who  feel   them- 
,;:^rieved  by  what  they  deem  an 
t  utional  law,  the  means  of  peace- 
'    -■  ■'  \nc^.     It  gives  them  an  oppor- 
being  heard  before  a  tribunal 
the  most  solemn  obligations 
arc  laid,  and  which   is  emi- 
tted to  b^  an  umpire  between 
tile  citizen  and   the   legislature.      We 


know  not  how  government  can  contrib- 
ute more  effectually  to  its  own  stability 
than  by  reverencing  and  guarding  the 
rights  of  the  national  judiciary,  A 
Congress  which  should  trench  on  its 
independence  ought  to  be  counted  guilty 
of  a  species  of  sacrilege. 

From  considering  the  importance  of 
the  judiciary  to  our  Union,  we  are  nat- 
urally led  to  another  department  of  the 
government,  and  one  which  is  particu* 
larly  worthy  of  attention^  because  at  the 
present  moment  it  seems  to  menace  our 
confederation  more  seriously  than  any 
other  cause.  We  refer  to  the  execu- 
tive department.  We  refer  to  the 
struggles  which  the  election  to  the  Pres- 
idency has  again  and  again  provoked. 
These  are  too  solemn  and  fearful  to  be 
overlooked.  A  remedy  must  be  found, 
or  the  country  will  be  thrown  into  per- 
petual convulsions,  and  split  into  factions 
devoted  each  to  a  chief.  We  shall  waste 
ourselves  in  struggles  for  a  few  leaders, 
who,  by  their  prominence,  will  become 
dearer  to  a  people  than  their  institutions, 
and  in  fighting  for  our  favorites  we  may 
become  their  slaves. 

This  evil  we  regard  as  a  growing  one  ; 
and  we  know  but  one  remedy  for  it.  The 
people  must  acquire  a  just  self-respect. 
This  they  want.  It  has  been  repressed 
by  false  notions  about  government, 
which  have  come  down  from  ages  of 
monarchy.  The  spirit  of  freedom,  of 
which  we  so  much  boast,  has  not  yet 
given  a  due  elevation  of  sentiment  to 
the  commtmity  \  and  therefore  the  com- 
munity  basely  binds  itself  to  leaders  as 
if  they  were  its  superiors.  A  people 
should  understand  its  own  greatness 
and  dignity  too  well  to  attach  much  im- 
portance to  any  individual  It  should 
regard  no  individual  as  necessary  to  it, 
nor  should  it  suffer  any  one  to  urge  his 
claims  on  its  gratitude,  1 1  should  feel 
that  it  has  a  right  to  the  services  of  its 
members,  and  that  there  is  no  member 
with  whose  services  it  cannot  dispense. 
It  should  have  no  idols,  no  favorites. 
It  should  annihilate  with  its  frown  those 
who  would  monopolize  its  power,  or 
bring  it  into  subserviency  to  their  own 
glory.  No  man's  name  snould  be  much 
on  its  lips.  It  should  bind  up  in  no  man 
its  prosperity  and  honor. 

A  free  community,  indeed,  has  need 
of  a  presiding  officer,  but  it  depends 
on  DO  individual  as  alone  fitted  for  the 
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office ;  and»  still  more,  it  needs  a  Presi- 
dentt  not  to  be  its  master,  but  to  express 
and  execute  its  own  will.  This  last 
thought  is  fundamental  and  ne%er  to  be 
forgotten.  The  only  law  of  a  free  peo- 
ple is  the  will  of  the  majority,  or  public 
sentiment ;  and  to  collect,  embody,  utter, 
and  execute  this,  is  the  great  end  of  its 
civil  institutions.  Self-government  is 
its  great  attribute,  its  supreme  distinc- 
tion, and  this  gives  to  office  in  a  free 
state  an  entirely  different  cliaracter  from 
what  It  possesses  in  despotic  countries. 
The  difference,  however,  is  ovcrli>oked 
among  us,  and  the  same  importance  is 
attached  to  office  as  tf  it  conferred  abso- 
lute power. 

We  repeat  it,  the  supreme  law  in  a 
free  state  is  its  own  will,  and,  conse- 
quently, among  such  a  people,  the  high- 
est power  docs  not  neccssarilv  belong  to 
him  who  is  clothed  with  ofifce,  but  to 
him  who  does  most,  in  whatever  sphere, 
to  guide  and  determine  the  public  mind. 
Office  is  a  .secondary  influence,  and,  in- 
deed, its  most  en  viable  distinction  con- 
sists in  the  opportunities  which  it  affords 
for  swaying  the  opinions  and  purposes 
of  the  community.  The  nominal  legisla- 
tor is  not  always  the  real  one.  He  is 
often  the  organ  of  superior  minds,  and, 
if  the  people  be  truly  free,  hfs  chief 
function  is  to  give  form  and  efficiency 
to  the  general  will  Even  in  monarch- 
ies, where  a  free  press  is  enjoyed,  the 
power  passes  more  and  more  from  the 
public  functionary  to  the  master-spirits 
who  frame  the  nation's  mind.  Thus  the 
pen  of  Burke  rivalled  the  sceptre  of  his 
sovereign.  The  progress  of  freedom 
and  of  society  is  marked  by  this  fact, 
that  official  gives  place  to  personal. 
Intellectual,  and  moral  dignity.  It  is  a 
bad  omen  where  office  is  thought  the 
supreme  good,  and  where  a  people  sees 
in  the  public  functionary,  not  an  organ 
of  its  own  will,  but  a  superior  being,  on 
whom  its  peace  and  happiness  depend. 

We  mean  not  to  deny  the  necessity 
of  office.  We  know  that  the  President 
fills  an  important  place.  W^e  know  that 
the  community  has  an  interest  in  his 
integrity  and  wijrdom,  and  that  it  is  dis- 
graced and  injured  by  placing  an  incom- 
petent or  unprincipled  man  in  the  most 
conspicuous  station.  To  the  President 
are  confided  important  functions,  but 
not  such  functions  as  can  be  discharged 
OB\y  by  OTtt  or  two  individuals  in  the 
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country,  not  such  as  ought  to  -^"^ 
an  object  of  idolatry  or  dreat  1 
as  should  draw  to  him  any  exi 
homage,  not  such  as  to'jusii 
desire  in  the  candidate,  or  irj 
citement  in  the  people.     Under  inamt^ 
tions  really   free,   no  office    can   tx 
which  deserves  the  struggles  of  an 
tion.     Did  our  Constitution  create 
an  office,  it  would  prove  its  autli 
have  been  blind  or  false  to  their  < 
try's  dignity  and  rights.     But  that  i 
charter  is  open  to   no   such   repra 
The  Presidency,  tht  '     '        ^ 
the  state,  is  excecdii 
Constitution,  and  still  mun:  n 
of   the  community,     A    Presideq 
been,  and  may  often  be.  one  of  i 
efficient  men  in   the  governnncnt 
need   not   go  far  for  proof.      In 
houses    of    Congress    there   were 
whose  influence  over  the  countr 
greater  than  that  of  the  last  f*r 
He  indeed  contributed  to  keep  the 
of  government  in  motion.     But  we  : 
What  new  impulse  did  he  give  it  ?   W 
single  important  measure  did  he  orij 
nate  ?     Was  there  a  man  in  office 
fettered  and  thwarted  ?     W' e  talk  of 
administrations  of  Mr.  Monroe  and  M^ 
Adams.     We  ask.  What  impression 
themselves  have  they  left  on  kgislati^ 
and  on  public  affairs  t    They 
spriLg  to  the  public  mind,     A 
senator  or  representative  did 
sway  the  community.      And   this  is 
it  snould  be.     We  Vejoice  that  offic 
influence  is  so  restricted  that  the  [ 
are  not  mere  echoes  of  a  single 
that  no  man  can  master  his  felk 
zens,  that  there  is  a  general,  all-p 
ing  intelligence,  which  mwlifies*  coo 
and  often  neutralizes,  the  opinio 
will  of  the  highest  public  functinnaiy* 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Prcsidencj  a» 
it  has  actually  existed,  and  as  it  must  in 
a  great  measure  exist  whilst  we  are  free ; 
and  yet,  through  a  delusion  wbich  hai 
come  down  from  past  ages,  this  office, 
so  limited  in  power,  so  obstructed  by 
the  legislative  branches  and  br  pfi^lic 
opinion,  which  is  conferred  on  the  indi* 
vidual  at  the  longest  but  for  eight  ^*g%, 
and  from  which  he  retires  to  a  seclusion 
where  scarcely  an  eye  follows,  or  a  voice 
of  apprx)bation  cheers  him,  this  olBce. 
to  our  disgrace,  is  coveted  by  an  inaaat 
ambition,  as  if  it  were  an  berediury 
throne,  and  the  people  are  as  much  ejr- 
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died  and  disturbed,  when  called  to  fill 
il  AS  tf  they  were  choosiiijEj  a  master  for 
lie  11  whose  feet  the  country  was  to  be 
lyd  an  untirotccted  victim.  To  our 
ihiine  be  it  said,  for  the  last  eight  years 
rwcTf  ioteresl  of  the  nation  has  been 
pcstpooed  to  the  comparatively  inferior 
iHnccm  of  choosing  a  President.  The 
atfjonai  legislature,  forgetting  its  ap- 
po^Bieiit  to  watch  over  the  general 
leJ,  bas  wasted,  and  worse  than  wasted, 
ib  atUMial  se^istons  in  intripics  for  the 
idfaneefnent  of  rival  candidates.  The 
■ost  important  measures  have  been  dis- 
eased and  decided,  not  with  reference 
|9  tbc  couniry,  but  chiefly  according  to 
dietr  ^  on  what  has  been  called 

die  1  '  laJ  election.     So  sadly  have 

»c  wanicd  the  self-respect  which  belongs 
to  freemen  1  In  these  disgracclul  trans- 
aoiofis,  til  this  shameful  excitement 
mr^d  through  the  community,  we  see 
iBit.  as  a  people,  we  have  not  drunk  as 
dteply  as  we  ima^ne  into  the  lofty 
*TH  erf  liberty.  In  projK>rtion  as  a 
pie  become  free,  in  propoition  as 
— -•  nt'nt  reijj^ns*  office  ceases  to 
a  r>n,  political  ambition  ex- 

..,.  j^rizcs  of  political  ambition 
withdrawn,  the  self  respect  of  the 
lieople  prcacrves  it  from  bowing  to  favor- 
t Ileal  or  idols.  Whilst  it  is  the  character- 
f  litic  of  despotism  that  the  ruler  is  every 
iMsf^and  the  people  comparatively  noth- 
iof,  the  reverse  is  the  grand  distinction 
da  free  state,  Thia  distinction  we 
hife  yet  to  learn;  and  it  cannot  be 
lein>ed  too  thoroughly.  Unless  we  are 
pnserved  by  a  just  self-respect  from 
iBviding  into  factions  for  the  elevation 
d  leaders,  we  shall  hold  our  Union  and 
our  rights  by  a  verv  uncertain  tenure. 
Belter  were  it  to  cnoose  a  President 
by  lot  from  a  hundred  names  to  which 
odi  Slate  shall  contribute  its  fair  pro- 
fortjooi  than  repeat  the  degrading  strug- 
de  dmnigh  which   we   Have   recently 


We  close  this  topic  by  entreating  our 
dtwn«  lo  remember  the  great  argument 
n  favor  of  hereditary  monarchy.  It 
wast  be  expressed  in  few  words,  "The 
l^piest  office  in  a  nation  "  says  the  mon- 
aichist,  "ought  to  be  hereditary,  because 
it  if  an  object  too  da/.zlin^  and  exciting 
to  be  held  up  for  competition.  Such  a 
prize ,  ofifered  to  the  aspiring,  must  in* 
Aiiac  to  madness  the  lust  of  power,  and 
c-a^^der   perpetual    strife.      A   people 
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having  such  a  gift  to  bestow  will  be 
exposed  to  perpetual  arts  and  machina- 
tions.  Its  passions  will  never  be  allowed 
to  sleep.  Factions,  headed  by  popular 
chiefs  and  exasperated  by  conflict,  will 
at  length  resort  to  force,  and,  in  the 
storms  which  will  follow^  the  Constitu- 
tion will  be  prostrated,  and  the  supreme  h 
])ower  be  the  prey  of  a  successful  usurper,  ^| 
The  peace  and  stability  of  a  nation  de- 
mand  »hat  the  supreme  power  should 
be  placed  above  rivalry,  and  beyond  the 
hopes  of  ambition,  and  this  can  only  be 
done  by  making  it  hereditary."  Such  is 
the  grand  argument  in  favor  of  monarchy. 
As  a  people,  we  have  done  too  much  to 
conlinn  it.  It  is  time  that  we  proved 
ourselves  more  loyal  to  freedom.  We 
shall  do  well  to  remember  that  a  repub- 
lic, broken  into  parties  which  have  the 
chief  magistracy  for  their  aim,  and 
thrown  into  perpetual  agitation  by  the 
rivalry  of  popular  leaders,  is  Icndmg  a 
mournful  testimony  to  tlie  reasonings  of 
monarchists,  and  accelerating  the  fulfil-  ^m 
ment  of  their  sinister  forebodings.  H 

Much  remains  to  be  said  of  the  means  ^ 
of  perpetuating  the  Union,  and  of  the 
dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed.  But 
we  want  lime  to  prosecute  the  subject 
The  injuries  with  which  the  confeaera- 
tion  is  menaced  by  party-spirit  and  a 
sectional  spirit  are  too  obvious  to  need 
exposition.  The  importance  of  a  na- 
tional literature  to  our  Union  and  honor 
deserves  particular  consideration.  But 
the  topic  is  too  great  for  our  present 
limits,  and  we  reserve  it  for  future  dls- 
cussion,* 

We  intended  to  close  this  article  with 
some  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the  dif- 
ferent parties  in  this  country  in  relation 
to  the  Union,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  all  have  occasionally  been  want- 
ing in  fidelity  to  it.  But  the  subject 
would  necessarily  expand  itself  beyond 
the  space  allowed  us.  Still,  we  cannot 
wholly  abandon  it.  One  branch  of  ii  is 
particularly  recommended  to  us  by  the 
Correspondence  at  the  head  of  this  re- 
view. The  merits  or  the  demerits  of  the 
Federal  party  in  respect  to  our  Union 
seem  to  be  in  a  measure  forced  on  our 
consideration  t  and  we  are  the  more 
willing  to  give  a  few  thoughts  to  the 
topic,  because  we  think  that  we  under- 
stand ttj  and  because  we  trust  that  we 
can  treat  it  dispassionately.    Our  attach- 

•  See  *•  Remark*  on  Kaltonal  Llleratun,"  \i.  vlk 
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ment  to  this  party  we  have  no  desire  to 
conceal ;  but  our  ideas  of  the  alle|pance 
due  to  a  party  are  exceedingly  liberal. 
We  claim  the  privilege  of  censuring 
diose  with  whom  we  generally  ^ree ; 
and  we  indi^antl)r  disclaim  the  obliga- 
tion of  justifying  in  the  mass  whatever 
they  may  please  to  do.  Of  the  Feder- 
alists, therefore,  we  shall  speak  freely. 
We  have  no  desire  to  hide  what  we 
deem  to  be  their  errors.  They  belong 
now  to  history,  and  the  only  Question 
is,  how  their  history  may  be  maae  most 
useful  to  their  country  and  to  the  cause 
of  freedom.  Before  we  proceed,  how- 
ever, we  beg  to  remark  that  in  this,  as 
in  every  part  of  the  present  review,  we 
write  from  our  own  convictions  alone, 
that  we  hold  no  communication  with 
political  leaders,  and  that  we  are  far 
from  being  certain  of  the  reception 
which  our  views  will  meet  from  our  best 
friends. 

A  purer  party  than  that  of  the  Feder- 
alists, we  believe,  never  existed  under 
any  government  Like  all  other  com- 
binations, it  indeed  contained  weak  and 
bad  men.  In  its  prosperity,  it  drew  to 
itself  seekers  for  office.  Still,  when  we 
consider  that  it  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  Washington  to  his  last  hour ;  that  its 
leaders  were  his  chosen  friends  ;  that  it 
supported  and  strengthened  his  whole 
administration  :  that  it  participated  with 
him  in  the  proclamation  and  system  of 
neutrality,  through  which  that  great  man 
served  his  country  as  effectually  as  dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  war ;  when  we 
consider  that  it  contributed  chiefly  to 
the  organization  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  civil,  judicial,  financial,  mili- 
tary, and  naval  departments  ;  that  it 
carried  the  country  safely  and  honorably 
through  the  most  tempestuous  days  of 
the  French  Revolution  ;  that  it  with- 
stood the  frenzied  tendencies  of  multi- 
tudes to  alliance  with  that  power,  and 
that  it  averted  war  with  Great  Britain 
during  a  period  when  such  a  war  would 
have  bowed  us  into  ruinous  subserviency 
to  the  despot  of  France  ;  when  we  con- 
sider these  things,  we  feel  that  the  debt 
of  this  country  to  the  Federal  party  is 
never  to  be  extinguished. 

Still,  we  think  that  this  party  in  some 
respects  failed  of  its  duty  to  the  cause 
of  the  Union  and  of  freedom.  But  it 
so  failed  not  through  treachery ;  for 
truer  spirits  the  world  could  not  boast. 


It  failed  through  despondence.  Here 
was  the  rock  on  which  Federalism  split 
Too  many  of  its  leading  men  wanted  a 
just  confidence  in  our  &ee  institntions 
and  in  the  moral  ability  of  the  people 
to  uphold  them.  Appalled  by  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  French  Revolution,  by  the 
extinction  of  liberty  in  that  repablic, 
and  by  the  fanaticism  with  which  the 
cause  of  France  was  still  espoused 
among  ourselves,  they  be^an  to  despair 
of  their  own  country.  The  sympathies 
of  the  majority  of  our  people  with  Ae 
despotism  of  France  were  indeed  a 
fearful  symptom.  There  seemed  a  fas- 
cination in  that  terrible  power.  An  in- 
sane admiration  for  the  sworn  foe  of 
freedom,  joined  with  as  deadly  a  hatred 
towards  Engbnd,  so  far  pervaded  the 
country,  that  to  the  Federalists  we 
seemed  enlisted  as  a  people  on  the  side 
of  despotism,  and  fated  to  sink  under 
its  yoke.  That  they  had  cause  for  fear, 
we  think.  That  they  were  criminal  in 
the  despondence  to  which  they  yielded, 
we  also  believe.  They  foi^t  that  great 
perils  call  on  us  for  renewed  efforts,  and 
for  increased  sacrifices  in  a  good  cause. 
That  some  of  them  considered  the  doom 
of  the  country  as  sealed,  we  have  reason 
to  believe.  Some,  disappointed  and  irri- 
tated, were  accustomed  to  speak  in  bit- 
ter scorn  of  institutions  which,  bearing 
the  name  of  free,  had  proved  unable  to 
rescue  us  from  base  subserviency  to  an 
all-menacing  despot  The  Federalists, 
as  a  body,  wanted  a  just  confidence  in 
our  national  institutions.  They  wanted 
that  faith  which  hopes  against  hope,  and 
which  freedom  should  inspire.  Here 
was  their  sin,  and  it  brought  its  penalty; 
for  through  this,  more  than  any  cause, 
they  were  driven  from  power.  By  not 
confiding  in  the  community,  they  lost  its 
confidence.  By  the  depressed  tone  with 
which  they  spoke  of  liberty,  their  at- 
tachment to  it  became  suspected.  The 
taint  of  anti-republican  tendencies  was 
fastened  upon  them  by  their  opponents, 
and  this  reproach  no  party  could  sur- 
vive. 

We  know  not  in  what  manner  we 
can  better  communicate  our  views  of 
the  Federal  party,  of  its  merits  and  de- 
fects, than  by  referring  to  that  distin- 
guished man  who  was  so  long  prominent 
m  its  ranks,  —  we  mean  the  late  Geom 
Cabot.  If  any  man  in  this  region  oe- 
served  to  be  ^led  its  leader,  it  was  he, 
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of  of  its  political 
I  imagined  than  is  found 
ftcy  which  this  ilhistrious 
U  maintained  over  it.  He  was 
man  to  lie  charged  with  a  crim- 
ntMn.  His  mind  rose  far  above 
The  world  had  no  station  which 
^re  ternpted  him  from  private  life. 
rfvate  life  he  exerted  the  sway 
\  the  tvorthiest  prize  of  a  lofty 
L  He  was  consulted  with  some- 
\  the  respect  which  was  paid  to 
pt  oracle,  and  no  mind  amon^ 
jbtited  so  much  to  the  control 
C  affairs.  It  is  interesting  to 
)ff  what  intellectual  attributes  he 
bis  influence  ;  and,  as  his  char- 
|w  belongs  to  history,  peHiaps 
render  no  unacceptable  service 
•atiag  \\s,  leading  features, 
liicik  that  he  was  distinguished 
XB^  so  much  as  by  the  power  of 
Ig  to  general  principles,  and  bv 
rence  and  constancy  with  whicn 
l^d  to  them.  The  great  truths 
y  and  cjcperience,  the  immutable 
NiTnan  nature, according  to  which 
ures  should  be  framed,  shone  on 
lecttial  eye  with  an  unclouded 
^,  No  impatience  of  present 
I  eagerness  for  immediate  good, 
npted  him  to  think  that  these 
c  forsaken  with  impunity.  To 
referred  all  questions  on  which 
called  to  judge,  and  accordingly 
lersation  had  a  character  of  com- 
ivc  wisdom  which,  joined  with 
tnlty,  secured  to  him  a  singular 
rcr  the  minds  of  his  hearers, 
tch  a  mind,  he  of  course  held 
jmpt  the  temporary  expedients 
llcy  Ic^slation  of  commonplace 

rHe  looked  with  singular 
on  every  thing  factitious, 
» complicated  in  policy.  We 
itood  that  by  the  native 
1  simplicity  of'  his  mind,  he 
the  lights  which  philosophy 
tricncc  have  recently  thrown  on 
lortance  of  leaving  enterprise, 
P  and  commerce  free.  He  car- 
i  politics  the  great  axiom  which 
lent  sages  carried  into  morals, 
r  Nature.*'  In  an  age  of  read- 
leaned  less  than  most  men  on 
A  more  independent  mind  our 
perhaps  has  not  produced. 
Itiok  of  his  whole  charac- 
ith  the  sagacity  of  his  \u- 


I  tellect  we  combine  the  integrity  of  his 
\  heart,  the  dignified  grace  of  his  manners, 
and  the  chairm  of  his  conversation,  we 
hardly  know  the  individual,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Washington,  whom  we  should 
have  offered  more  willingly  to  a  for- 
eigner as  a  specimen  of  the  men  whom 
America  can  produce. 

Stilt  we  tlimk  that  his  fine  qualities 
were  shaded  by  what  to  us  is  a  great 
defect,  though  to  some  it  may  appear  a 
proof  of  his  wisdom.  He  wanted  a  just 
faith  in  man's  capacity  of  freedom,  at 
least  in  that  degree  of  it  which  our  in- 
stitutions sup|x)se.  He  inclined  to  dark 
views  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
his  country.  He  had  too  much  the  wis* 
dom  of  experience.  He  wanted  what 
may  be  called  the  wisdom  of  hope.  In 
man's  pa.st  history  he  read  too  much 
what  is  to  come,  and  measured  our  pres- 
ent capacity  of  political  good  too  much 
by  the  unsuccessful  experiments  of 
former  times.  We  apprehend  that  it  is 
possible  to  make  experience  too  much 
our  guide  ;  and  such  was  the  fault  of 
this  distinguished  man.  There  are  sea» 
sons,  in  human  affairs,  of  inward  and 
outward  revolution,  when  new  depths 
seem  to  be  broken  up  in  the  soul,  when 
new  wants  are  unfolded  in  multitudes, 
and  a  new  and  undefined  good  is  thirsted 
for.  These  are  periods  when  the  prin- 
ciples of  ex]>erience  need  to  tie  modi- 
tied,  when  hope  and  tru.<Jt  and  instinct 
claim  a  share  with  prudence  in  the  guid- 
ance of  affairs^  when,  in  truth,  t&  dare 
is  the  highest  wisdom.  Now,  in  the 
distinguished  man  of  whom  we  speak, 
there  was  little  or  nothing  of  that  en- 
thusiasm which,  we  confess,  seems  to 
us  sometimes  the  surest  light.  He  lived 
in  the  past,  when  the  impulse  of  the  age 
was  towards  the  future.  He  was  slow 
to  promise  himself  any  great  melioration 
of  human  affairs  ;  ancl,  whilst  singularly 
successful  in  discerning  the  actual  good 
which  results  from  the  great  laws  of 
nature  and  Providence,  he  gave  little 
hope  that  this  good  was  to  be  essen- 
tially enlarged.  To  such  a  man,  the 
issue  of  the  French  Revolution  was  a 
confirmation  of  the  saddest  lessons  of 
history,  and  these  lessons  he  applied  too 
faithfully  to  his  own  country.  His  in- 
fluence in  communicating  sceptical,  dis- 
heartening views  of  human  affairs,  seems 
to  us  to  have  been  so  important  as  to 
form  a  part  of  our  history,  a\\dvVVV««y«% 
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much  lieht  on  what  we  deem  the  great 
political  error  of  the  Federalists. 

That  the  Federalists  did  at  one  period 
look  with  an  unworthy  despondence  on 
our  institutions,  is  true.  Especially 
when  they  saw  the  country,  bv  a  decla- 
ration of  war  against  Englana,  virtually 
link  itself  with  that  despotism  which 
menaced  the  whole  civilized  world,  their 
hearts  sunk  within  them ;  and  we  doubt 
not  that,  in  some  cases,  their  mixed 
anger  and  gloom  broke  forth  in  reckless 
speeches,  which,  to  those  who  are  igno- 
rant of  the  workings  of  the  passions, 
mieht  seem  to  argue  a  scorn  for  the  con- 
federation and  for  all  its  blessings.  So 
fsLT  they  failed  of  their  dut}' ;  for  a  good 
citizen  is  never  to  despair  of  the  repub- 
lic, never  to  think  freedom  a  lost  cause. 

The  political  sin  of  the  Federal  party 
we  have  stated  plainly.  In  the  other 
great  party,  examples  of  unfaithfulness 
to  the  Union  might  also  be  produced. 
Whoever  reverts  to  the  language  of 
Vir^nia  on  the  subject  of  the  alien  and 
sedition  laws,  or  to  the  more  recent  pro- 
ceedings and  declarations  of  Georgia  in 
respect  to  the  Indian  territories  within 
her  jurisdiction,  or  to  the  debates  and 


resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Sooth 
Carolina  at  its  last  session,  wiU  leani 
that  a  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
Union,  and  of  the  greatness  of  its  bless- 
ings, is  but  faintly  apprehended,  even 
by  that  party  which  boasts  of  un^ter' 
ing  adherence  to  it 

In  closing  this  article,  we  are  aware  that 
we  have  said  much  in  which  many  of  our 
fellow-citizens  will  not  concur.  Men  of 
all  parties  will  probably  dissent  from 
some  of  our  positions.  But  has  not  the 
time  come  when  the  vassalage  of  party 
may  be  thrown  off  ?  when  we  may  speak 
of  the  past  and  present  without  asking 
whether  our  opinion  will  be  echoed  by 
this  or  that  class  of  politicians  ?  when 
we  may  cease  to  condemn  and  justify  in 
the  mass  ?  when  a  more  liberal  and 
elevated  style  of  discussion  may  be  in- 
troduced ?  when  we  may  open  our  eyes 
on  the  faults  of  our  friends,  and  may 
look  at  subjects  which  involve  our  coun- 
try's welfare  in  the  broad,  clear  light  of 
day?  This  style  of  discussion  we  are 
anxious  to  promote ;  and  we  feel  that 
whoever  may  encourage  and  difiPuse  it, 
will  deserve  a  place  among  the  most 
^thful  friends  of  freedom. 


WAR. 


Discourse  before  the  Congregational  Ministers  of  Massachusetts ^ 

Boston,  1816. 


Ibaiah  H-  4 :  '*  Nation  Khali  not  lift  up  sword  aninst 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more/' 

I  HAVE  chosen  a  subject  which  may 
seem  at  first  view  not  altogether  appro- 
priate to  the  present  occasion,  —  the 
subject  of  WAR.  It  may  be  thought  that 
an  address  to  an  assemblv  composed 
chiefly  of  the  ministers  of  religion  stiould 
be  confined  to  the  duties,  dangers,  en- 
couragements of  the  sacred  office.  But 
I  have  been  induced  to  select  this  topic 
because,  after  the  slumber  of  ages. 
Christians  seem  to  be  awakening  to  a 
sense  of  the  pacific  character  of  their 
religion,  and  because  I  understood  that 
this  Convention  were  at  this  anniversary 
to  consider  the    interesting   question, 


whether  no  method  could  be  devised  for 
enlightening  the  public  mind  on  the  nat- 
ure and  guilt  of  war.  I  was  unwilling 
that  this  subject  should  be  approached 
and  dismissed  as  an  ordinary  affair.  1 
feared  that,  in  the  pressure  of  business, 
we  might  be  satisfied  with  the  expres- 
sion ot  customary  disapprobation ;  and 
that,  having  in  this  way  relieved  our 
consciences,  we  should  relapse  into  oar 
former  indifference,  and  continue  to 
hear  the  bowlings  of  this  dreadful  storm 
of  human  passions  with  as  much  uncon- 
cern as  before.  I  resolved  to  ur^  on 
you  the  duty,  and  I  hoped  to  exate  in 
yott  the  purpose,  of  makins[  some  new 
and  persevering  efforts  for  ue  abolition 
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^  Um  worst  vestige  of  barbarism,  tbb 
mssest  oatra^  on  the  principles  of 
aifistiatiitv.  The  day»  I  trust,  is  com- 
if^  when  Christians  will  look  back  with 
intttiKie  And  affection  on  those  men 
vlfi,  ifi  ages  of  conflict  and  bloodshed, 
dieHsbed  generous  hopes  of  human 
faiprovement,  withstood  the  violence  of 
eomiot  apinion,  held  forth,  amidst  the 
M^cfal  "  "V^^=:.  the  pure  and  mild 
W^  of  litv,  and  thus  ushered 

iam  i>eipf  a.-i^  ^-.- iceful  era  in  the  history 
d  mankind.  May  you,  my  brethren,  be 
Indtided  in  the  grateful  recollection  of 
Cbil  d^y  ! 
The  mueri^s  and  crimes  of  war,  its 
J*,  its  remedUs^  will  be  the  subjects 
pre^iCnt  attention, 
I  ^  its  miseries  and  crimes, 

ifctT  ■  emptation  to  recur  to  unreal 

'  cabi|£gerated   horrors.     No  depth  of 
can   approach    reality.      It   is 
»Ie  that  we  need  a  delineation 
.  the  craUmities  of  war  to  rouse  us  to 
OIL     The    mere   idea    of    human 
employing  every  power  and  fac- 
1r  the  work  of  mutual  destruction 
:  to  send  a  shuddering  through  the 
t.     But  on  this  subject  our  sensi- 
[Iffitiesare  dreadfully  sluggish  and  dead. 
lOltr  ordiiiary  sympathies   seem  to  for- 
isIk  as  when  war  is  named.     The  suf- 
f  iirin^  and  death  of  a  single  fellow- being 
excite  a  tender  and  active  com- 
jttssioD  ;  but  we  hear  without  emotion 
<tf  thousands  enduring  every  variety  of 
woe  in  war*     A  single  murder  in  peace 
llirills  thjough  our  frames.     The  count- 
Itas  murders  of  war  are   heard  as  an 
iBttsing  tale.    The  execution  of  a  crim- 
jaai   depresses   the   mind,   and   phiian- 
is  labofing  to  substitute  milder 
Etments  for  death.      But   benevo- 
has    hardly   made    an    efj^ort   to 
from  sudden  and  untimely  death 
innumerable  victims  immolated  on 
1^  altar  of  war.     This  insensibility  de- 
that  the  miseries  and  crimes  of 
fthoald  •  be   placed  before   us   with 
etiess,    with    energy,    with   strong 
liadigTiant  feeling. 
rbe  miseries  of  war  may  be   easily 
[conceived  from  its  very  nature.    By  war, 
we  QDderstand  the  resort  of  nations  to 
Ibrce,   violence,   and  the  most  dreaded 
ndJ^fxiii  of  destruction  and  devastation. 
U  war,  Ihe  strength,  skill,  courage,  en- 
tffjf,  and  resources  of  a  whole  people 
ate  cofvcentrated  for  the  infliction  of  pain 


and  death.  The  bowels  of  the  earth  are 
explored,  the  most  active  elements  com- 
bined, the  resources  of  art  and  nature 
exhausted,  to  increase  the  power  of  man 
in  destroying  his  fellow -creatures. 

Would  you  learn  what  destruction 
man,  when  thus  aided,  can  spread 
around  him  ?  Look,  then,  at  that  ex- 
tensive region,  desolate  and  overspread 
with  ruins  ;  its  forests  rent,  as  if  blasted 
by  lightning;  its  villages  prostrated,  as 
bV  an  earthquake  ;  its  fields  barren,  as 
il  swept  by  storms.  Not  long  ago,  the 
sun  shone  on  no  happier  spot.  But 
ravaging  armies  prowled  over  it ;  war 
frowned  on  it;  and  its  fruitfulness  and 
happiness  are  fled.  Here  thousands  and 
ten  thousands  were  gathered  from  dis- 
tant provinces,  not  to  eml>race  as  breth- 
ren, but  to  renounce  the  tie  of  brother* 
hood  ;  and  thousands  in  the  vigor  of  life, 
when  least  prepared  for  death,  were 
hewn  down  and  scattered  like  chaff  be- 
fore the  whirlwind 

Repair,  my  friends,  in  thought,  to  a 
field  of  recent  battle*  Here  are  heaps 
of  slain,  weltering  in  their  own  blood, 
their  bodies  mangled,  their  limbs  shat- 
tered, and  almost  every  vestige  of  the 
human  form  and  countenance  destroyed. 
Here  are  multitudes  trotlden  under  foot, 
and  the  war-horse  has  left  the  trace  of 
his  hoof  in  many  a  crushed  and  muti- 
lated frame.  Here  are  severer  suffer- 
ers ;  they  live,  but  live  without  hope 
or  consolation.  Justice  despatches  the 
criminal  with  a  single  stroke  ;  but  the 
victims  of  war,  falhng  by  casual,  undi- 
rected blows,  often  expire  in  lingering 
agony,  their  deep  groans  moving  no 
compassion,  their  limbs  writhing  on  the 
earth  with  pain,  their  lips  parched  with 
a  burning  thirst,  their  wounds  open  to 
the  chilling  air,  the  memory  of  home 
rushing  on  their  minds,  but  not  a  voice 
of  friendship  or  comfort  reaching  their 
ears.  Amidst  this  scene  of  horrors,  vou 
see  the  bird  and  beast  of  prey  gorging 
themselves  with  the  dead  or  aying,  and 
human  plunderers  rifling  the  warm  and 
almost  palpitating  remains  of  the  slain. 
If  you  extend  your  eye  beyond  the  im- 
mediate field  of  battle,  and  follow  the 
track  of  the  victorious  and  pursuing 
army,  you  see  the  roads  strewed  with 
the  dead  ;  you  see  scattered  flacks,  and 
harvests  trampled  under  foot,  the  smok- 
ing ruins  of  cottages,  and  the  miserable 
inhabitants  flying  in  want  and  d^v^w  \ 
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and  even  yet,  the  horrors  of  a  single 
battle  are  not  exhausted.  Some  of  tne 
deepest  pangs  which  it  inflicts  are  si- 
lent, retired,  enduring,  to  be  read  in  the 
widow's  countenance,  in  the  unprotected 
orphan,  in  the  aged  parent,  in  affection 
cherishing  the  memory  of  the  slain,  and 
weeping  that  it  could  not  minister  to 
their  last  pangs. 

I  have  asked  you  to  traverse,  in 
thought,  a  field  of  battle.  There  is 
anotner  scene  often  presented  in  war, 
perhaps  more  terrible.  I  refer  to  a 
besieged  city.  The  most  horrible  pages 
in  history  are  those  which  record  the 
reduction  of  strongly  fortified  places. 
In  a  besieged  city  are  collected  all 
descriptions  and  ages  of  mankind, 
women,  children,  the  old,  the  infirm. 
Day  and  night  the  weapons  of  death 
ana  conflamtion  fly  around  them. 
They  see  tne  approaches  of  the  foe, 
the  trembling  bulwark,  and  the  fainting 
strength  of  their  defenders.  They  are 
worn  with  famine,  and  on  famine  presses 
pestilence.  At  length  the  assault  is 
made,  every  barrier  is  broken  down,  and 
a  lawless  soldiery,  exasperated  by  resist- 
ance, and  burning  with  lust  and  cruelty, 
are  scattered  through  the  streets.  The 
domestic  retreat  is  violated ;  and  even 
the  house  of  God  is  no  longer  a  sanc- 
tuary. Venerable  age  is  no  protection, 
female  purity  no  defence.  Is  woman 
spared  amidst  the  slaughter  of  father, 
brother,  husband,  and  son  ?  She  is 
spared  for  a  fate  which  makes  death  in 
comparison  a  merciful  doom.  With  such 
heart-rending  scenes  history  abounds; 
and  what  better  fruits  can  you  expect 
from  war  ? 

These  views  are  the  most  obvious  and 
striking  which  war  presents.  There  are 
more  secret  influences,  appealing  less 
powerfully  to  the  senses  and  imagina- 
tion, but  deeply  affecting  to  a  reflecting 
and  benevolent  mind.  Consider,  first, 
the  condition  of  those  who  are  immedi- 
ately engaged  in  war.  The  sufferings 
of  soldiers  from  battle  we  have  seen ; 
but  their  sufferings  are  not  limited  to 
the  period  of  conflict  The  whole  of 
war  is  a  succession  of  exposures  too 
severe  for  human  nature.  Death  em- 
ploys other  weapons  than  the  sword. 
It  is  computed  that  in  ordinary  wars 
greater  numbers  perish  by  sickness  than 
m  battle.  Exhausted  by  long  and  rapid 
marches,  by  unwholesome  food,  by  ex- 


posure to  storms,  by  excessive  labor 
under  a  burning  sky  through  the  day, 
and  by  interrupted  and  restless  sleep  on 
the  damp  ground  and  in  the  chilling 
atmosphere  of  night,  thousands  after 
thousands  of  the  young  pine  away  and 
die.  They  anticipated  that  they  snould 
fall,  if  to  fall  should  be  their  lot,  in 
what  they  called  the  field  of  honor; 
but  they  perish  in  the  inglorious  and 
crowded  hospital,  surrounded  with  sights 
and  sounds  of  woe,  far  from  home  and 
every  friend,  and  denied  those  tender 
oflices  which  sickness  and  expiring  nat- 
ure require. 

Consider,  next,  the  influence  of  war 
on  the  character  of  those  who  make  it 
their  trade.  They  let  themselves  for 
slaughter,  place  themselves  servile  in- 
struments, passive  machines,  in  the 
hands  of  rulers,  to  execute  the  bloodiest 
mandates,  without  a  thought  on  the  jus- 
tice of  the  cause  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged. What  a  school  is  this  for  the 
human  character !  From  men  trained 
in  battle  to  ferocity,  accustomed  to  the 
perpetration  of  cruel  deeds,  accustomed 
to  take  human  life  without  sorrow  or 
remorse,  habituated  to  esteem  an  un- 
thinking courage  a  substitute  for  evenr 
virtue,  encouraged  by  plunder  to  prodi- 
gality, taught  improvidence  by  perpetual 
hazard  and  exposure,  restrained  only  by 
an  iron  discipline  which  is  withdrawn  in 
peace,  and  unfitted  by  the  restless  and 
irrepilar  career  of  war  for  the  calm  and 
uniform  pursuits  of  ordinary  life  ;  from 
such  men,  what  ought  to  be  expected 
but  contempt  of  human  rights  and  of 
the  laws  of  God  ?  From  the  nature  of 
his  calling,  the  soldier  is  almost  driven 
to  sport  with  the  thought  of  death,  to 
defy  and  deride  it,  and,  of  course,  to 
banish  the  thought  of  that  retribution 
to  which  it  leads  ;  and  though  of  all  men 
the  most  exposed  to  sudden  death,  he 
is  too  often  of  all  men  most  unprepared 
to  appear  before  his  Judge. 

The  influence  of  war  on  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  on  its  prosperity,  its  mor- 
als, and  its  political  institutions,  though 
less  striking  than  on  the  soldiery,  is  yet 
baleful.  How  often  is  a  community  im- 
poverished to  sustain  a  war  in  which  it 
has  no  interest?  Public  burdens  are 
aggravated,  whilst  the  means  of  sustain- 
ing them  are  reduced.  Internal  im- 
provements are  neglected.  The  revenue 
of  the  state  is  exhausted  in  military 


[establishments^  or  Hows  tbroui^b  secret 
[channels  into  the  coffers  ol  corrupt 
Imen,  whom  war  exalts  to  power  and 
I  office.  The  rc^jular  employments  of 
ipeace  are  disturbed.  Industry  In  many 
[of  its  branches  is  suspentfed.  The 
[laborer,  ground  with  want,  mul  driven 
[to  despair  by  the  clamor  of  his  suffering 
I  family,  becomes  a  soldier  in  a  cause 
I  which  he  condemns,  and  thus  the  coun- 
rtry  is  drained  of  its  most  effective  popu- 
llation.  The  people  are  stripped  and 
[reduced,  whilst  the  authors  of  war 
[retrench  not  a  comfort,  and  often  fatten 
[on  the  spoils  and  woes  of  their  countr>\ 
The  infJuence  of  war  on  the  morals  of 
[  society  is  also  to  be  deprecated.  The 
bBUSpension  of  industry  mulUplies  want; 
land  criminal  modes  of  subsistence  are 
[|he  resource  of  the  suffering,  Com- 
fmerce,  shackled  and  endangered,  loses 
I  its  upright  and  honorable  character,  and 
[iKrcomes  a  system  of  stratagem  and 
Icollusion,  I n  war,  the  moral  sentiments 
a  community  are  perverted  by  the 
ladmiration   of   mihtary   exploits.    '  The 

f  wider  virtues  of  Christianity  are  eclipsed 
y  the  baleful  lustre   thrown   round  a 
||crocious  courage.      The  disinterested, 
Itfie  benignant,  the  merciful,  the  forgiv- 
^tliose  whom  Jesus  has  pronounced 
ed  and  honorable,  must  ^^^ve  place 
the  hero,  whose  character  Is  stained 
Bot  only  with  blood,  but  sometimes  with 
he  foulest  vices,  but  all  whose  stains 
washed    away    by    victory.       War 
specially  injures  the  mor^l  feelings  ol 
people  by  making  hum-in  nature  cheap 
iKeir  estimation,  and  human  life  of  as 
{ttle  worth  as  that  of  an  i  tise ct  or  a 
Lite, 

War  diffuses   through    a   community 

'  iendly  and  malignant  passions.    Na- 

^ons,  exasperated   by  mutual   injuries, 

for  each  others'   humiliation  and 

ain.     They  delight  to  hear  that  famine, 

stilence,  want,  defeat,  and  the  most 

ful    scourges    which     Providence 

ends  on  a  guilty  world,  are  desolating 

hostile    community.      The    slaughter 

thousands  of  fellow -beings,    instead 

awakening  pity,  flushes    them  with 

elirious  joy^  illuminates  the  city,  and 

tissolves  the  whole   country  in  revelry 

riot»     Thus    the   heart   of   man    is 

ened.     His  worst  passions  are  nour- 

ihed.      He   renounces   the  bonds   and 

ipalhies    of    humanity.      W^ere    the 

pirayer^  or  rather  the  curses,  of  warring 


nations  prevalent  in  neaven,  the  whole 

earth  would  long  since  have  become  a 
desert.  The  human  race,  with  all  their 
labors  and  improvements,  would  have 
perished  under  the  sentence  of  universal 
ex  lermi  nation. 

But  war  not  only  assails  the  prosper- 
ity  and  morals  of  a  community;  its  in- 
fluence on  the  political  condition  is 
threatening.  It  arms  government  with 
a  dangerous  patronage,  multiplies  de- 
pendents and  instruments  of  oppression, 
and  generates  a  p>ower  which,  in  the 
hands  of  the  energetic  and  aspiring, 
endangers  a  free  constitution.  War 
organizes  a  body  of  men  who  lose  the 
feelings  of  the  citizen  in  the  soldier  ; 
whose  habits  detach  them  from  the 
community ;  whose  ruling  passion  is 
devotion  to  a  chief;  who  are  inured 
in  the  camp  to  despotic  sway  ;  who  are 
accustomed  to  accomplish  their  ends  by 
force,  and  to  sport  with  the  rights  and 
happiness  of  their  fellow-beings ;  who 
delight  in  tumult,  adventure,  and  peril ; 
and  turn  with  disgust  and  scorn  from 
the  quiet  labors  of  peace.  Is  it  wonder- 
ful that  such  protectors  of  a  state  should 
look  with  contempt  on  the  weakness  of 
the  protected,  and  should  lend  them- 
selves  base  instruments  to  the  sul;»ver- 
sion  of  that  freedom  which  they  do  not 
themselves  enjov  ?  In  a  community, 
in  which  prececlence  is  given  to  the 
military  profession,  freedom  cannot  long 
endure.  The  encroachments  of  power 
at  home  are  expiated  by  foreign  tri- 
umphs. The  essential  interests  and 
rights  of  the  state  are  sacriticed  to  a 
fadsc  and  fatal  glory.  Its  intelligence 
and  vigor,  instead  of  presenting  a  bul- 
wark to  domestic  usurpation,  are  ex- 
pended in  military'  achievements.  Its 
most  active  and  aspiring  citizens  rush 
to  the  army,  and  become  subservient 
to  the  power  which  dispenses  honor. 
The  nation  is  victorious,  but  the  recom- 
pense of  its  toils  is  a  yoke  as  galling  as 
that  which  it  imposes  on  other  com- 
munities. 

Thus  war  is  to  be  ranked  among  the 
most  dreadful  calamities  which  fall  on 
a  guilty  world  ;  and,  what  de/erves  con- 
sideration, it  tends  to  multiply  and  per- 
petuate itself  without  end.  It  feeds  and 
grows  on  the  blood  which  it  sheds.  The 
p^^sions  from  which  it  springs  gain 
strength  and  fury  from  indulgence. 
The  successful  nation,  flushed   by  vic- 
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tory,  pants  for  new  laurels  ;  whilst  the 
humbled  nation,  irritated  by  defeat,  is 
impatient  to  redeem  its  honor  and  re- 
pair its  losses.  Peace  becomes  a  truce, 
a  feverish  repose,  a  respite  to  sharpen 
anew  the  sword,  and  to  prepare  for 
future  struggles.  Under  professions  of 
friendship  lurk  hatred  and  distrust ;  and 
a  spark  suffices  to  renew  the  mighty 
conflagration.  When,  from  these  causes, 
large  military  establishments  are  formed, 
and  a  military  spirit  kindled,  war  be- 
comes a  necessary  part  of  policy.  A 
foreign  field  must  oe  found  for  the  en- 
ergies and  passions  of  a  martial  people. 
To  disband  a  numerous  and  veteran 
soldiery  would  be  to  let  loose  a  dan- 
gerous horde  on  society.  The  blood- 
hounds must  be  sent  forth  on  other 
communities,  lest  they  rend  the  bosom 
of  their  own  country.  Thus  war  ex- 
tends and  multiplies  itself.  No  sooner 
is  one  storm  scattered,  than  the  sky  is 
darkened  with  the  gathering  horrors  of 
another.  Accordingly,  war  has  been 
the  mournful  legacy  of  every  generation 
to  that  which  succeeds  it.  Every  age 
has  had  its  conflicts.  Every  country 
has  in  turn  been  the  seat  of  devastation 
and  slaughter.  The  dearest  interests 
and  rights  of  every  nation  have  been 
again  and  again  committed  to  the  haz- 
ards of  a  game,  of  all  others  the  most 
uncertain,  and  in  which,  from  its  very 
nature,  success  too  often  attends  on  the 
fiercest  courage  and  the  basest  fraud. 

Such,  my  friends,  is  an  unexaggerated, 
and,  I  will  add,  a  faint  delineation  of 
the  miseries  of  war;  and  to  all  these 
miseries  and  crimes  the  human  race 
have  been  continually  exposed,  for  no 
worthier  cause  than  to  enlarge  an  em- 
pire already  tottering  under  its  unwieldy 
weight,  to  extend  an  iron  despotism,  to 
support  some  idle  pretension,  to  repel 
some  unreal  or  exaggerated  injury.  For 
no  worthier  cause,  human  Dlood  has 
been  poured  out  as  water,  and  millions 
of  rational  and  immortal  beings  have 
been  driven  like  sheep  to  the  field  of 
slaughter. 

Having^  considered  the  crimes  and 
miseries  of  war,  I  proceed,  as  I  pro- 
posed, to  inquire  into  its  sources,  —  an 
Important  branch  of  our  subject,  for  it 
is  only  by  a  knowledge  of  the  sources 
that  we  can  be  guided  to  the  remedies 
of  war.  And  here,  I  doubt  not,  many 
will  imagine  that  the  first  place  ought 


to  be  given  to  malignity  and  hatrtd. 
But  justice  to  human  nature  requires 
that  we  ascribe  to  national  animosities 
a  more  limited  operation  than  is  usually 
assigned  to  them  in  the  production  m 
this  calamity.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that 
ambitious  men,  who  have  an  interest  in 
war,  too  often  accomplish  their  views 
by  appealing  to  the  malignant  feelings 
01  a  community,  by  exaggerating  its 
wrongs,  ridiculin^^  its  forbearance,  and 
reviving  ancient  jealousies  and  resent- 
ments. But  it  is  believed  that,  were 
not  malignity  and  revenge  aided  by  the 
concurrence  of  higher  principles,  the 
false  splendor  of  this  bari>arous  custom 
might  easily  be  obscured,  and  its  ravages 
stayed. 

One  of  the  great  springs  of  war  may 
be  found  in  a  very  strong  and  genenu 
propensity  of  human  nature,  in  the  love 
of  excitement,  of  emotion,  of  strong  in- 
terest, —  a  propensity  which  gives  a 
charm  to  those  bold  and  hazardous  en- 
terprises which  call  forth  all  the  energies 
of  our  nature.  No  state  of  mmd,  not 
even  positive  suffering,  is  more  painful 
than  the  want  of  interesting  objects. 
The  vacant  soul  preys  on  itself,  and 
often  rushes  with  impatience  from  the 
security  which  demands  no  effort  to 
the  brink  of  peril.  This  part  of  human 
nature  is  seen  in  the  kind  of  pleasures 
wh  i  ch  h  a ve  always  been  preferred.  Why 
has  the  first  rank  among  sports  been 
given  to  the  chase?  Because  its  diffi- 
culties, hardships,  hazards,  tumults, 
awaken  the  mind,  and  give  to  it  a  new 
consciousness  of  existence,  and  a  deep 
feeling  of  its  powers.  What  is  the 
charm  which  attaches  the  statesman 
to  an  office  which  almost  weighs  him 
down  with  labor  and  an  appalling  re- 
sponsibility .^  He  finds  much  of  his 
compensation  in  the  powerful  emotion 
and  interest  awakened  by  the  very  hard- 
ships of  his  lot,  by  conflict  with  vigor- 
ous minds,  by  the  opposition  of  ri^^ls, 
and  by  the  alternations  of  success  and 
defeat  What  hurries  to  the  gaming 
table  the  man  of  prosperous  fortune  and 
ample  resource  ?  The  dread  of  apathy, 
the  love  of  strong  feeling  and  of  men^ 
agitation.  A  deeper  interest  is  felt  in 
hazarding  than  in  securing  wealth,  and 
the  temptation  is  irresistible.  One  more 
example  of  this  propensity  may  be  seen 
in  the  attachment  of  pirates  and  high- 
waymen to  their  dreadful  employment 
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Its  excess  of  pcHl  has  given  it  a  terrible 
■iereit ;  ana  to  a  man  who  has  long 
ooRYersed  with  its  dangers,  the  ordinary 
ramtiu  of  life  arc  vapid,  tasteless,  and 
dbgusiing.  We  have  here  one  spring 
qI  wv  War  is  of  all  jc;ames  the  aeep- 
csl,  awaJceniog  most  i>owerfuny  the  soul» 
ud,  of  course,  presenting  powerful  at- 
tXBclton  to  those  restless  and  ad  vent  ur- 
OBS  cninds  which  pant  for  scenes  of 
patter  expcrinncnt  and  exposure  than 
mace  affords.  The  savage,  finding  in 
bis  irociiltiva.tcd  modes  of  life  few  ob- 
*^^n  of  interest  few  sources  of  emotion, 
15  for  war  as  a  field  for  his  restless 
Civilized  men,  loo»  find  a  pleas- 
*  r,  as  an  excitement  of  the  mind. 
low,  with  an  eager  concern,  the 
SKiinemcnts  of  armies,  and  wait  the  issue 
of  battles  with  a  deep  suspense,  an  al- 
tcnution  of  hope  and  fear»  inconceivahlv 
mart  interesting  than  the  unvaried  uni- 
formty  ol  peaceful  pursuits. 

Another  powerful  principle  of  our 
BAlsre,  which  is  the  spring  of  war,  is 
the  passion  for  superiority,  for  triumph. 
ibr  power^  The  human  mind  is  aspir- 
ing, impatient  of  inferiority,  and  eager 
tor  pre-eminence  and  control  I  need 
HOC  enlarge  on  the  predominance  of  this 
psssion  in  rulers  whose  love  of  power  is 
iiiflnenced  by  the  possession,  and  who 
ire  ever  restless  to  extend  their  sway. 
It  is  more  imporunt  to  observe  that, 
were  this  desire  restrained  to  the  breasts 
o£  rulers^  war  would  move  with  a  slug- 
gkk  pace.  But  the  passion  for  power 
Jnd  saperiority  is  universal ;  and  as 
every  individual,  from  his  intimate  un-  I 
ion  with  the  community,  is  accustomed  ! 
to  appropriate  its  triumphs  to  himself,  | 
there  is  a  general  promptness  to  engage  ' 
iftany  contest  by  which  the  community  ! 
oav  obtain  an  ascendency  over  other 
ntiocis.  The  desire  that  our  country 
•hooM  surpass  all  others  would  not  be 
cHntiial  did  we  understand  in  what  re- 
fpeeH  St  is  most  honorable  for  a  nation 
to  excel ;  did  we  feel  that  the  glory  of 
4  jitate  consists  in  intellectual  and  moral 
•Qperiority.  in  pre-eminence  of  knowl- 
li%e.  freedom,  and  purity.  But  to  the 
WBttM  of  a  people  this  form  of  pre-emi- 
•nee  is  too  refined  and  unsubstantial. 
Tliere  is  another  kind  of  triumph,  which 
ihey  better  understand,  the  triumph  of 
^fhj^ica]  power,  triumph  in  battle,  tri- 
not  over  the  minds,  but  tlie  terri- 
y>tf  of  another  state.   Here  is  a  palpable, 


visible  superiority  ;  and  for  this  a  people 
are  willing  to  submit  to  severe  priva- 
tions, A  victory  blots  out  the  memory 
of  their  sufferings,  and  in  boasting  of 
their  extended  power,  they  find  a  com- 
pensation for  many  woes. 

I   now  proceed   to  another  powerful 
spring  of  w,ir  ;  and  it  is  the  admiration      ^H 
of   the   briiliant   qualities   displayed   in      ^M 
war.      These  qualities,   more   than    all 
things,   have   prevented   an   impression 
of  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  this  sav-      ^m 
age  custom.     Many  delight  in  war,  not      H 
for  its  carnage  and   woes,   but    for   its      ^^ 
valor  and  apparent  magnamiuily,  for  the 
self'Command  of  the  hero,  the  fortitude      ^ 
which  despises  suffering,  the  resolution      ^| 
which  courts  danger,  the  superiority  of      ^1 
the  mind  to  the  body,  to  sensation,  to 
fear.     Let  us  be  just  to  human  nature 
even  in  its  errors  and  excesses.     Men 
seldom  delight  in  war,  considered  merely  , 

as  a  source  of  misery.     When  they  hear     ^M 
of  battles,    the  picture   which    rises  to      ^M 
their  view  is  not  what  it  should  be,  a 
picture  of  extreme  wretchedness,  of  the 
wounded,  the  mangled,  the  slain.    These 
horrors  are  hidden  under  the  splendor 
of  those  mighty  energies  which  break 
forth  amidst  the  perils  of  conflict,  and 
which  human  nature  contemplates  with 
an  intense   and   heart-thrilling   delight. 
Attention  hurries  from  the  heaps  of  the 
slaughtered    to    the    victorious    chief, 
whose  single   mind    pervades   and  ani- 
mates  a   host,   and   directs  with    stem 
composure  the  storm  of  battle  ;  and  the 
rutn  which  he  spreads  is   forgotten  in      ^| 
admiration  of  his  power.     This  admira-      V 
tion  has,  in  all  ages,  been  expressed  by       ~ 
the  most  unequivocal  signs.     Why  that 
garland  woven  ?  that  arch  erected  f  that 
festive  board  spread  ?     These  are  trib- 
utes to  the  warrior    Whilst  the  peaceful 
sovereign,  who  scatters  blessings  with 
the  silence  and  constancy  of  Providence, 
is  received  with  a  faint  applause,  men 
assemble    in   crowds   to   hail   the    con- 
queror,  perhaps  a  monster  in   human 
form,  whose   private   life    is    blackened        ^ 
with  lust  and  crime,  and  whose  great*       H 
ness  is  built  on  perfidy  and  usurpation.       B 
Thus  war  is  the  surest  and  speediest 
road  to  renown ;    and   war  will   never 
cease  while  the  field  of  batOe  is  the  field 
of  glory,  and  the  most  luxuriant  laurels 
grow  from  a  root  nourished  with  blood. 

Another  cause  of  war  is  a  false  patri- 
otism.    It    is  a   natural  and  generous 
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impulse  of  nature  to  love  the  country 
which  gave  us  birth,  by  whose  institu- 
tions we  have  been  moulded,  by  whose 
laws  defended,  and  with  whose  soil 
and  scenery  innumerable  associations  of 
early  years,  of  domestic  a£Eection,  and 
of  friendship*  have  been  formed.  But 
this  sentiment  often  degenerates  into 
a  narrow,  partial,  exclusive  attachment, 
alienating  us  from  other  branches  of  the 
human  ^mily,  and  instigating  to  agres- 
sion on  other  states.  In  ancient  times 
this  principle  was  developed  with  won- 
derful energy,  and  sometimes  absorbed 
every  other  sentiment  To  the  Roman, 
Rome  was  the  universe.  Other  nations 
were  of  no  value  but  to  grace  her  tri- 
umphs and  illustrate  her  power  ;  and  he 
who  in  private  life  would  have  disdained 
injustice  and  oppression,  exulted  in  the 
successful  violence  by  which  other  na- 
tions were  bound  to  the  chariot-wheels 
of  this  mistress  of  the  world.  This 
spirit  still  exists.  The  tie  of  country  is 
thought  to  absolve  men  from  the  obli- 
fi;ations  of  universal  justice  and  human- 
ity. Statesmen  and  rulers  are  expected 
to  build  up  their  own  country  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others ;  and,  in  the  false  pa- 
triotism of  the  citizen,  they  have  a 
security  for  any  outrages  which  are 
sanctioned  by  success. 

Let  me  mention  one  other  spring  of 
war,  —  I  mean  the  impressions  we  re- 
ceive in  early  life.  In  our  early  years 
we  know  war  only  as  it  offers  itself  to 
us  at  a  review ;  not  arrayed  in  terror, 
not  stalking  over  fields  of  the  slain,  and 
desolated  regions,  its  eye  flashing  with 
fury,  and  its  sword  reeking  with  blood. 
War,  as  we  first  see  it  is  decked  with 
gay  and  splendid  trappings,  and  wears 
a  countenance  of  joy.  It  moves  with 
a  measured  and  graceful  step  to  the 
sound  of  the  heart-stirring  fife  and 
drum.  Its  instruments  of  death  wound 
only  the  air.  Such  is  war ;  the  youth- 
ful eye  is  dazzled  with  its  ornaments  ; 
the  youthful  heart  dances  to  its  ani- 
mated sounds.  It  seems  a  pastime  full 
of  spirit  and  activity,  the  verv  sport  in 
which  youth  delights.  These  false  views 
of  war  are  confirmed  by  our  earliest  read- 
ing. We  are  intoxicated  with  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  conqueror,  as  recorded  in 
real  history  or  in  glowing  fiction.  We 
follow,  with  a  sympathetic  ardor,  his 
rapid  and  triumphant  career  in  battle, 
and,  unused  as  we  are  to  suffering  and 


death,  forget  the  fallen  and  nuserabk 
who  are  crushed  under  his  victorious 
car.  Particularly  by  the  study  of  the 
ancient  poets  and  historians,  the  senti- 
ments o!  early  and  barbarous  ages  on 
the  subject  of  war  are  kept  alive  in  the 
mind.  The  trumpet  which  roused  the 
fury  of  Achilles  and  ot  the  hordes  of 
Greece  still  resounds  in  our  ears ;  and, 
though  Christians  by  profession,  some 
of  our  earliest  and  deepest  impressions 
are  received  in  the  school  of  uncivilized 
antiquity.  Even  where  these  impres- 
sions in  favor  of  war  are  not  received 
in  )routh,  we  yet  learn  from  our  early 
familiarity  with  it  to  consider  it  as  a 
necessary  evil,  an  essential  part  of  our 
condition.  We  become  reconciled  to  it 
as  to  a  fixed  law  of  our  nature ;  and 
consider  the  thought  of  its  abolition  as 
extravagant  as  an  attempt  to  chain  the 
winds  or  arrest  the  lightning. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  unfold  the 
principal  causes  of  war.  They  are,  you 
perceive,  of  a  moral  nature.  They  may 
be  resolved  into  wrong  views  of  human 

§lory,  and  into  excesses  of  passions  and 
esires  which,  by  right  direction,  would 
promote  the  best  interests  of  humanity. 
From  these  causes  we  learn  that  this 
savage  custom  is  to  be  repressed  by 
moral  means,  by  salutary  influences  on 
the  sentiments  and  principles  of  man- 
kind. And  thus  we  are  led  to  our  last 
topic,  —  the  remedies  of  war.  In  intro- 
ducing the  observat  ons  which  I  have  to 
offer  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I 
feel  myself  bound  to  suggest  an  impor- 
tant caution.  Let  not  the  cause  of  peace 
be  injured  by  the  assertion  of  extreme 
and  indefensible  principles.  I  particu- 
larly refer  to  the  principle,  that  war  is 
absolutely,  and  in  sdl  possible  cases,  un- 
lawful, and  prohibited  by  Christianity. 
This  doctrine  is  considered,  by  a  great 
majority  of  the  judicious  and  enhght- 
ened,  as  endangering  the  best  interests 
of  society;  and  it  ought  not  therefore 
to  be  connected  with  our  efforts  for  the 
diffusion  of  peace,  unless  it  appear  to 
us  a  clear  and  indubitable  truth.  War, 
as  it  is  commonly  waged,  is  indeed  a 
tremendous  evil;  but  national  subju- 
gation is  a  greater  evil  than  a  war  of  de- 
fence ;  and  a  community  seems  to  me 
to  possess  an  indisputaole  right  to  re- 
sort to  such  a  war,  when  all  other  means 
have  failed  for  the  security  of  its  exist- 
ence or  freedom.     It  is  universally  ad- 


itted  that  a   community  may  employ 

Drcc  to  repress  the   rapacity  and  vio- 

ence  of  its  own  citizens^  to  disarm  and 

estrain  its  internal  foes  ;  and  on  what 

^round  can  we  deny  to  it  the  right  of 

spelling  the  inroads  and  aggressions  of 

i  toreign  power  ?     If  a  government  may 

Ifiot   lawfully   resist  a  foreign  army,  in- 

[vading  its  t  err  I  lory  to  desolate  ana  sub- 

lue,  on  what  principles  can  we  justify  a 

Ifesistance*of  a  combination  of  its  own 

Icitizens  for  the  same  injurious  purpose  ? 

iGovcrnraent  is  instituted  for   the  very 

purpose  of    protecting   the   community 

prom  all  violence,   no  matter  by    what 

bands   it   may  be   offered ;    and   rulers 

irould  be  unfaithful  to  their  trust  were 

tthev   to  abandon  the  rights,  interests, 

Itou  improvements  of  society  to  unprin- 

ipled  rapacity,  whether  of  domestic  or 

(foreign  foes* 

We  arc  indeed  told  that  the  language 
of  Scripture  is,  *' Resist  not  eviL**     But 
"he  Scriptures  are  given  to  us  as  reason- 
ble  beings^     We  must  remember  that 
tlD  the  renunciation  of  reason  in  the  in- 
erpretation  of  Scripture  we  owe  those 
l>surditie,i   which    have   sunk   ChrtstJ- 
ruty  almost  to  the  level  of  Heathenism. 
||£  tnc  precept  to  **  resist  not  evil  "  ad- 
rmit  no  exception,  then  civil  government 
lis  prostrated:  then  the  magistrate  must 
lixi  no  case  resist  the  injurious  ;  then  the 
rsubject  must  in  no  Ciise  employ  the  aid 
of  the  laws  to  enforce  his  rights.     The 
cry  end  and  office  of  government  is,  to 
tnesfs/  evil    men.       For    this,    the   civnl 
I  magistrate   bears    the   sword  ;    and    he 
should  beware  of  interpretations  of  the 
tScriptures   which   would   lead    him    to 
Hbear   it  in  vain.     The   doctrine  of   the 
hbsolute  unlawfulness  of  war  is  thought 
Uy  its  advocates  to  be   necessary  to  a 
[iccessful  opposition  to  this  barbarous 
iistom.     But  were  wc  employed  to  re- 
tore  peace  to  a  contentious  neighbor- 
we  should  not  consider  ourselves 
obliged  to  teach  that  self-defence  is 
every   possible   case   a   crime ;    and 
lually  useless  is  this  principle  in  our 
ors  for  the  pacification  of  the  world. 
iWithout  taking  this  uncertain  and  dan- 
erous   ground,  we  may  and  ought  to 
ssail   war,  by  assailing   the   principles 
ad  passions  which  gave    it  birth,  and 
by  improving  and   exalting  the  moral 
lientiments  of  mankind. 

For  example  ;  important  service  may 
be   rendered  to  the  cause  of  peace  by 


communicating  and  enforcing  just  and 
elevated  sentiments  in  relation  to  the 
true  honor  of  rulers.  Let  us  teach  that 
the  prosperity,  and  not  the  extent,  ol  a 
state  is  the  measure  of  a  ruler's  glory; 
that  the  brute  force  and  crooked  policy 
which  annex  a  conquest  are  infinitely 
inferior  to  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  be- 
neficence  which  make  a  country  happy  ; 
and  that  the  earth  holds  not  a  more 
abandoned  monster  than  the  sovereign 
who,  intrusted  with  th6  dearest  inter- 
ests of  a  people,  commits  them  to  the 
dreadful  hazards  of  war,  that  he  may 
extend  his  prostituted  power,  and  fill 
the  earth  with  his  worthless  name.  Lci 
us  exhibit  to  the  honor  and  veneration 
of  mankind  the  character  of  the  Chris- 
tian ruler,  who,  disdaining  the  cheap 
and  vulgar  honor  of  a  conqueror,  as- 
pires to  a  new  and  more  enduring  glory  ; 
who,  casting  away  the  long-tried  weap- 
ons of  intrigue  and  violence,  adheres 
with  a  holy  and  unshaken  confidence  to 
justice  and  philanthropy,  as  a  natton^s 
Dest  defence ;  and  who  considers  him- 
self as  exalted  by  God  only  that  he  may 
shed  down  blessings  and  oe  as  a  bene* 
ficent  deity  to  the  world. 

To  these  instructions,  in  relation  to 
the  true  glory  of  rulers,  should  be 
added  just  sentiments  as  to  the  glory 
of  nations.  Let  us  teach  that  the  honor 
of  a  nation  consists,  not  in  the  forced 
and  reluctant  submission  of  other  states, 
but  in  equal  laws  and  free  institutions, 
in  cultivated  fields  and  prosperous  cit- 
ies ;  in  the  development  of  intellectual 
and  moral  power,  in  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  in  magnanimity  and  justice^ 
in  the  \'irtues  and  blessings  of  peace. 
Let  us  never  be  weary  in  reprobating 
that  infernal  spirit  of  conquest  bv  which 
a  nation  becomes  the  terror  ancl  abhor- 
rence of  the  world,  and  inevitably  pre- 
pares a  tomb  —  at  best  a  splendid  tomb 
—  for  its  own  liberties  and  prosperity. 
Nothing  has  been  more  common  than 
for  nations  to  imagine  themselves  great 
and  glorious  on  the  ground  of  foreign 
conquest,  when  at  home  they  have  been 
loaded  with  chains.  Cannot  these  gross 
and  monstrous  delusions  be  scattered  ? 
Can  nothing  be  done  to  persuade  Chris- 
tian nations  to  engage  in  a  new  and  untried 
race  of  glory,  in  generous  competitions, 
in  a  nobie  contest  for  superiority  in  wise 
legislation  and  internal  improvements,  in 
the  spirit  of  liberty  and  humanity  f 
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Another  most  important  method  of 
promoting  the  cause  of  peace  is  to  turn 
men's  admiration  from  military  courage 
to  qualities  of  real  nobleness  and  dig- 
nity. It  is  time  that  the  childish  admi- 
ration of  courage  should  give  place  to 
more  manly  sentiments  ;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  we  effect  this  change,  we  shall 
shake  the  main  pillar  of  war,  we  shall 
rob  military  life  of  its  chief  attraction. 
Courage  is  a  very  doubtful  quality, 
springmg  fronf  very  different  sources, 
and  possessing  a  corresponding  variety 
of  character.  Courage  sometimes  re- 
sults from  mental  weakness.  Peril  is 
confronted,  because  the  mind  wants 
comprehension  to  discern  its  extent 
This  is  often  the  courage  of  youth,  the 
courage  of  unreflecting  ignorance,  —  a 
contempt  of  peril  because  peril  is  but 
dimly  seen.  Courage  still  more  fre- 
quently springs  from  physical  tempera- 
ment, from  a  rigid  fibre  and  iron  nerves, 
and  deserves  as  little  praise  as  the  pro- 
portion of  the  form  or  the  beauty  of  the 
countenance.  Again,  every  passion 
which  is  strong  enough  to  overcome  the 
passion  of  fear,  and  to  exclude  by  its 
vehemence  the  idea  of  danger,  commu- 
nicates at  least  a  temporary  courage. 
Thus  revenge,  when  it  bums  with  great 
fury,  gives  a  terrible  energy  to  the  mind, 
ana  has  sometimes  impelled  men  to 
meet  certain  death,  that  they  might  in- 
flict the  same  fate  on  an  enemy.  You 
see  the  doubtful  nature  of  courage.  It 
is  often  associated  with  the  worst  vices. 
The  most  wonderful  examples  of  it  may 
be  found  in  the  history  of  pirates  and 
robbers,  whose  fearlessness  is  generally 
proportioned  to  the  insensibility  of  their, 
consciences,  and  to  the  enormity  of  their 
crimes.  Courage  is  also  exhibited  with 
astonishing  power  in  barbarous  coun- 
tries, where  the  child  is  trained  to  de- 
spise the  hardships  and  pains  to  which 
he  is  exposed  by  his  condition  ;  where 
the  absence  of  avil  laws  obliges  every 
man  to  be  his  own  defender ;  and  where, 
from  the  imperfection  of  moral  senti- 
ment, corporeal  strength  and  ferocious 
courage  are  counted  the  noblest  quali- 
ties of  human  nature.  The  common 
courage  of  armies  is  equally  worthless 
with  that  of  the  pirate  and  the  savage. 
A  considerable  part  of  almost  every 
army,  so  far  from  deriving  their  resolu- 
tion from  love  of  country  and  sl 
^  justice^  can  hardly  be  said  U> 


country,  and  have  been  driven  into  the 
ranks  oy  necessities  which  were  gener- 
ated by  vice.  These  are  the  brave  sol- 
diers, whose  praises  we  hear;  brave, 
from  the  absence  of  all  reflection ;  prod- 
igal of  life,  because  their  vices  have 
robbed  life  of  its  blessings  ;  brave,  from 
sympathy ;  brave,  from  the  thirst  of 
plunder  ;  and  especially  brave,  because 
the  sword  of  martial  law  is  hanging  over 
their  heads.  Accordingly,  military  cour- 
age is  easily  attained  oy  the  most  de- 
based and  unprincipled  men.  The  com- 
mon drunkard  of  the  streets,  who  is 
enlisted  in  a  flt  of  intoxication,  when 
thrown  into  the  ranks  among  the  un- 
thinking and  profane,  subjected  to  the 
rigor  of  martial  discipline,  familiarized 
by  exposure  to  the  idea  of  danger,  and 
menaced  with  death  if  he  betray  a  symp- 
tom of  fear,  becomes  as  brave  as  his 
oflicer,  whose  courage  may  often  be 
traced  to  the  same  dread  of  punishment, 
and  to  fear  of  severer  infamy  than  at- 
tends on  the  cowardice  of  the  common 
soldier.  Let  the  tribute  of  honor  be 
freely  and  liberally  given  to  the  soldier 
of  principle,  who  exposes  his  life  for  a 
cause  which  his  conscience  approves, 
and  who  mingles  clemency  and  mercy 
with  the  joy  of  triumph.  But  as  for  the 
multitude  of  military  men,  who  regard 
war  as  a  trade  by  which  to  thrive,  who 
hire  themselves  to  fight  and  slay  in  any 
cause,  and  who  destroy  their  fellow- 
beings  with  as  little  concern  as  the  hus- 
bandman does  the  vermin  that  infest  his 
fields,  I  know  no  class  of  men  on  whom 
admiration  can  more  unjustly  and  more 
injuriously  be  bestowed.  Let  us  labor, 
my  brethren,  to  direct  the  admiration 
and  love  of  mankind  to  another  and  in- 
finitely higher  kind  of  greatness,  to  that 
true  magnanimity  which  is  prodigal  of 
ease  and  life  in  the  service  of  God  and 
mankind,  and  which  proves  its  courage 
by  unshaken  adherence,  amidst  scorn 
and  danger,  to  truth  and  virtue.  Let 
the  records  of  past  ages  be  explored,  to 
rescue  from  oblivion,  not  the  wasteful 
conoueror,  whose  path  was  as  the  whirl- 
wind, but  the  benefactors  of  the  human 
race,  martyrs  to  the  interests  of  freedom 
and  religion,  men  who  have  broken  the 
chain  ot  the  slave,  who  have  traversed 
the  earth  to  shed  consolation  into  the 
rell  of  the  nrisoner,  or  whose  sublime 
^mlored  and  revealed 
^.tnitfat.    Can  noth- 


ffif  be  done  to  hasten  the  time  when  to 
fsch  men  eloquence  and  poetry  shall 
differ  their  glowing  homage,  —  when  for 
tjKse  the  statue  and  monument  shall 
be  erected,  the  canvass  be  animated, 
afid  the  laurel  entwined,  — and  when  to 
these  the  admiration  of  the  young  shall 
be  directed  as  their  guides  and  forerun- 
ocTs  to  glory  and  immortality  ? 

I  proceed  to  another  method  of  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  peace.  Let  Chris- 
tiao  ministers  exhibit,  with  greater  clear- 
ness a^d  distinctness  than  ever  they 
kave  done,  the  pacific  and  benevolent 
^rit  of  Christianity.  My  brethren, 
this  spirit  ought  to  hold  the  same  place 
m  our  preaching  which  it  holds  in  tlie 
gospel  of  our  Lord.  Instead  of  being 
crmrded  and  lost  among  other  subjects, 
it  should  stand  in  the  front  of  Christian 

rts :  it  should  be  inculcated  as  the 
and  essence  of  our  religion.  We 
ach  men  that  charity  is  greater 
J  and  hope ;  that  God  is  love, 
nevolence ;  and  that  love  is  the 
ilest  communication  of  divinity  to 
un\an  soul.  We  should  exhibit 
Je^us  in  all  the  amiableness  of  his 
cbaracier,  now  shedding  tears  over 
fousalem.  and  now  his  blood  on  Cal- 
nry,  and  in  his  last  hours  recom mend- 
ing his  own  sublime  love  as  the  badge 
lad  distinction  of  his  followers.  We 
should  tcacli  men  that  it  is  the  property 
of  the  benevolence  of  Christianity  to 
dxffose  itself  hke  the  hght  and  rain  of 
hexTen.  lo  disdain  the  limits  of  rivers, 
mountains,  or  oceans,  by  which  nations 
are  divided,  and  to  embrace  every  human 
being  as  a  brother.  Let  us  never  forget 
thiT  mir  preaching  is  evangelical  just  in 
in  as  it  inculcates  and  awakens 
I  terested  and  unbounded  char- 
rv  ;  ami  that  our  hearers  are  Christians 
jilt  as  far  and  no  farther  than  they 
delight  in  peace  and  beneficence. 

It  IS  a  painful  truth,  which  oue;ht  not 
to  be  suppressed,  that  the  pacific  inHu- 
eticc  of  ine  gospel  has  been  greatly  ob- 
structed by  the  disposition  which'  has 
prevailed  in  all  ages,  and  especially 
Among  Christian  ministers,  to  give  im- 
portance to  the  peculiarities  of  sects, 
ittd  lo  rear  walls  of  partition  between 
different  denominations.  Shame  ought 
to  cover  the  face  of  the  believer,  when 
he  remembers  that  under  no  religion 
have  intolerance  and  persecution  raged 
fiercely  than  under  the  gospel  of 


the  meek  and  forbearing  Saviour,  Chris- 
tians have  made  the  earth  to  reek  with 
blood  and  to  resound  with  denunciation. 
Can  we  wonder  that,  while  the  spirit  of 
war  has  been  cherished  in  the  very 
bosom  of  the  church,  it  has  continued 
lo  ravage  among  the  nations  .^  Were 
the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  to  be  in- 
culcated with  but  half  the  zeal  which 
has  been  wasted  on  doubtful  and  dis- 
puted doctrines,  a  sympathy,  a  co-oper- 
ation might  in  a  very  short  time  be 
produced  among  Christians  of  every 
nation,  most  propitious  to  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  world.  In  consequence  of 
the  progress  of  knowledge  and  the 
extension  of  commerce,  Christians  of 
both  hemispheres  are  at  this  moment 
brought  nearer  to  one  another  than  at 
any  former  period  ;  and  an  intercourse, 
founded  on  religious  sympathies^  is  grad- 
ually connecting  the  most  distant  re- 
gions. What  a  powerful  weapon  if 
furnished  by  this  new  bond  of  unioK 
to  the  ministers  and  friends  of  peace  ! 
Should  not  the  auspicious  moment  be 
seized  to  inculcate  on  all  Christians,  in 
all  regions,  that  they  owe  their  first 
allegiance  to  their  common  Lord  in 
heaven,  whose  first,  and  last,  and  great 
command  is,  love  ?  Should  they  not 
be  taught  lo  look  with  a  shuddering 
abhorrence  on  war  which  continually 
summons  to  the  field  of  battle^  under 
opposing  standards,  the  followers  of  the 
same  Saviour,  and  commands  them  to 
imbrue  their  hands  in  each  others* 
blood  ?  Once  let  Christians  of  tvtry 
nation  be  brought  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
peace  with  one  heart  and  one  voice,  and 
their  labor  will  not  be  in  vain  in  the 
Lord.  Human  affairs  will  rapidly  as- 
sume a  new  and  milder  aspect.  The 
predicted  ages  of  peace  will  dawn  on 
the  world.  Public  opinion  will  be  puri* 
fied.  The  false  lustre  of  the  hero  will 
grow  dim.  A  nobler  order  of  character 
will  be  admired  and  diffused.  The 
kingdoms  of  the  world  will  gradually 
become  the  kingdoms  of  God  and  of  his 
Christ 

My  friends,  I  did  intend,  but  I  have 
not  time,  to  notice  the  arguments  which 
are  urged  in  support  of  war  Let  me 
only  say  that  the  common  argument, 
that  war  is  necessary  to  awaken  the 
boldness,  energy,  and  nolilest  qualities 
of  human  nature,  will,  I  hope,  receive 
a  practical  refutation  in  the  frieods  oC 
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philanthropy  and  peace.  Let  it  appear 
in  your  lives  that  you  need  not  this  spark 
from  hell  to  kindle  a  heroic  resolution  in 
your  breasts.  Let  it  appear  that  a  pacific 
spirit  has  no  affinity  with  a  tame  and 
feeble  character.  Let  us  prove  that 
courage,  the  virtue  which  has  been 
tiiought  to  flourish  most  in  the  rough 
field  of  war,  may  be  reared  to  a  more 
^nerous  height,  and  to  a  firmer  texture, 
in  the  bosom  of  peace.  Let  it  be  seen 
that  it  is  not  fear,  but  principle,  which 
has  made  us  the  enemies  of  war.  In 
every  enterprise  of  philanthropy  which 
demands  daring  and  sacrifice  and  ex- 
posure to  hardship  and  toil,  let  us  em- 
oark  with  serenity  and  joy.  Be  it  our 
part  to  exhibit  an  undaunted,  unshaken, 
unwearied  resolution,  not  in  spreading 
ruin,  but  in  serving  God  and  mankind 
in  alleviating  human  misery,  in  diffusing 
truth  and  virtue,  and  especially  in  oppos- 
ing war.  The  doctrines  of  Christianitv 
have  had  many  martyrs.  Let  us  be  will- 
ing, if  God  shall  require  it,  to  be  martyrs 
to  its,  spirit,  —  the  neglected,  insulted 
spirit  of  peace  and  love.  In  a  better 
service  we  cannot  live ;  in  a  nobler 
cause  we  cannot  die.  It  is  the  cause 
of  Jesus  Christ,  supported  by  Almighty 
Goodness,  and  appointed  to  triumph 
over  the  passions  and  delusions  of  men, 
the  customs  of  ages,  and  the  fallen  mon- 
uments of  the  forgotten  conqueror. 


Note  to  the  First  Discourse  on 
War. 

I  have  deferred  to  this  place  a  few 
remarks  on  the  arguments  which  are 
usually  adduced  in  support  of  war. 

War,  it  is  said,  kindles  patriotism  ; 
by  fighting  for  our  country,  we  learn  to 
love  it  But  the  patriotism  which  is 
cherished  by  war  is  ordinarily  false  and 
spurious,  a  vice  and  not  a  virtue,  a 
scourge  to  the  world,  a  narrow,  unjust 
passion,  which  aims  to  exalt  a  particular 
state  on  the  humiliation  and  destruction 
of  other  nations.  A  genuine,  enlight- 
ened patriot  discerns  that  the  welfare  of 
his  own  country  is  involved  in  the  gen- 
eral progress  of  society ;  and  in  the 
character  of  a  patriot,  as  well  as  of  a 
Christian,  he  rejoices  in  the  liberty  and 
prosperity  of  other  communities,  and  is 
anxious  to  maintain  with  them  the  rela- 
tions of  peace  and  amity. 

It  is  said  that  a  mihtary  spirit  is  the 


defence  of  a  country.  But  it  more  fre- 
quendy  endangers  tne  vital  interests  of 
a  nation  by  embroiling  it  with  other 
states.  This  spirit,  luce  every  other 
passion,  is  impatient  for  gratification, 
and  often  precipitates  a  country  into 
unnecessary  war.  A  people  have  no 
need  of  a  military  spirit  Let  them  be 
attached  to  their  government  and  institu- 
tions by  habit,  by  early  associations,  and 
especiaJly  bv  experimental  conviction  of 
their  excellence,  and  thev  will  never 
want  means  or  spirit  to  defend  them. 

War  is  recommended  as  a  method  of 
redressing  national  grievances.  But,  un- 
happily, the  weapons  of  war,  from  their 
very  nature,  are  often  wielded  most 
successfully  by  the  unprincipled.  Jus- 
tice and  force  have  little  congeniality. 
Should  not  Christians  everywhere  strive 
to  promote  the  reference  of  national  as 
well  as  of  individual  disputes  to  an  im- 
partial umpire  ?  Is  a  project  of  this 
nature  more  extravagant  than  the  idea 
of  reducing  savage  hordes  to  a  state  of 
regular  society  ?  The  last  has  been 
accomplished.  Is  the  first  to  be  aban- 
doned in  despair  ? 

It  is  said  that  war  sweeps  off  the  idle, 
dissolute,  and  vicious  members  of  the 
community.  Monstrous  argument !  If 
a  government  may  for  this  end  plunge  a 
nation  into  war,  it  may  with  equal  justice 
consign  to  the  executioner  any  number 
of  its  subjects  whom  it  may  deem  a 
burden  on  the  state.  The  fact  is,  that 
war  commonly  generates  as  many  profli- 
gates as  it  destroys.  A  disbanded  army 
fills  the  community  with  at  least  as  many 
abandoned  members  as  at  first  it  ab- 
sorbed. There  is  another  method,  not 
quite  so  summary  as  war,  of  ridding  a 
country  of  unprofitable  and  injurious 
citizens,  but  vastly  more  efifectual ;  and 
a  method  which  will  be  applied  with 
spirit  and  success  just  in  proportion  as 
war  shall  yield  to  the  light  and  spirit  of 
Christianity.  I  refer  to  the  exertions 
which  Christians  have  commenced  for 
the  reformation  and  improvement  of  the 
ignorant  and  poor,  and  especially  for  the 
instruction  and  moral  culture  of  indigent 
children.  Christians  are  entreatea  to 
persevere  and  abound  in  these  godlike 
efforts.  By  diffusing  moral  and  relig- 
ious principles,  and  sober  and  indus- 
trious habits  through  the  laboring  classes 
of  society,  they  will  dry  up  one  impor- 
tant source  of^  war.    They  will  destroy 


m  a  considerable  dep^c  the  materials  of 
l^rmies.  In  proportion  as  these  classes 
ecome  well  principled  and  mdustrious, 
Ipoverty  will  disappear,  the  population 
lof  a  country  will  be  more  and  more  pro- 
Iportioned  to  its  resources,  and  of  course 
Ithe  number  will  be  diminished  of  those 
Iwho  have  no  alternative  but  beggary  or 
fa  camp.  The  moral  care  which  is  at 
Hhe  present  day  extended  to  the  poor  is 
lone  of  the  most  honorable  features  of 
lour  a^e  Christians !  remember  thai 
lyour  proper  warfare  is  with  igfnorance 
|$md  vice,  and  exhibit  here  the  same  un- 
Jwearied  and  inventive  energy  which  has 
rked  the  warriors  of  the  world. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  a  military 
l«pirit  favors  liberty.  But  how  is  it  that 
inationst  after  fighting  for  ages,  are  so 

Senerally  enslaved  ?  The  truth  is,  that 
berty  has  no  foundation  but  in  private 
land  public  virtue  ;  and  virtue,  as  we 
Ibave  seen,  is  not  the  common  growth  of 

But  tlie  great  argument  remains  to  be 

|4tscussed.     It  IS  said  that  without  war 

>ej(cite  and  invigorate  the  human  mind, 

{some  of  its  noblest  energies  will  slum- 

er,  and  its  highest  qualities,  courage, 

Imagnanimity,  foriitude,  will  perish.     To 

Ithis  I  answer  that,  if  war  is  to  be  encoiir- 

laged  among  nations,  because  it  nourishes 

■energy  and  heroism,  on  the  same  prin- 

tiple  war  in  our  families,  and  war  be- 

ween  neighborhoods,  villages,  and  cities 

Bught  to  be  encouraged ;  tor  such  con- 

csts  would   equally   tend    to    promote 

heroic  daring  and   contempt   of  death. 

(•Why  shall  not  different  provinces  of  the 

ame    empire   annually   meet   with    the 

reapons  of  death,  to  keep  alive   their 

{courage  ?    We  shrink  at  this  suggestion 

ith  horror ;  but  why  shall  contests  of 

attons,  rather  than  of  provinces  or  fami- 

s,  Unci  shelter  under  this  barbarous 

fiment  ? 
observe  again ;  if  war  be  a  blessing 
Bcausc  it  awakens  energy  and  courage, 
[icn  the  savage  state  is  peculiarly  privi- 
Ifed ;    for  every  savage   is  a   soldier, 
nd  his  whole  modes  of  life  tend  to  form 
bim  to  invincible   resolution.      On   the 
ame  principle,  those   early  periods  of 
Dciety  were    happy,   when    men  were 
tied   to   contend   not  only  with   one 
other  but  with  beasts  of  prey ;  for  to 
bcsc  excitements  we  owe  the  heroism 
^of  Hercules  and  Theseus,     On  the  same 
principle,   the   feudal  ages   were   more 


favored  than  the  present ;  for  then  every 
baron  was  a  military  chief,  every  castle 
frowned  defiance^  and  every  vassal  was 
trained  to  arms.  And  do  we  really  wish 
that  the  earth  should  again  be  overrun 
with  monsters,  or  abandoned  to  savage 
or  feudal  violence,  in  order  that  heroes 
may  be  multiplied  ?  If  not,  let  us  cease 
to  vindicate  war  as  affording  excitement 
to  energy  and  courage. 

1  repeat,  what  1  have  observed  in  the 
preceding  discourse,  we  need  not  war 
to  awaken  human  energy.  There  is  at 
least  equal  scope  for  courage  and  mag- 
nanimity in  blessing  as  in  destroying 
mankind.  The  condition  of  the  human 
race  offers  inexhaustible  objects  for  en- 
terprise, and  fortitude,  and  magnanimity. 
In  relieving  the  countless  wants  and 
sorrows  of  the  world,  in  exploring  un- 
known regions,  in  carrying  the  arts  and 
virtues  of  civilization  to  unimproved 
communities,  in  extending  the  bounds 
of  knowledge,  in  diffusing  the  spirit  of 
freedom,  and  especially  in  spreading  the 
light  and  influence  of  Christianity,  how 
much  may  be  dared,  how  much  endured! 
Philanthropy  invites  us  to  services  which 
demand  the  most  intense,  and  elevated, 
and  resolute,  and  adventurous  activity. 
Let  it  not  be  imagined  that,  were  nations 
i^mbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
they  would  slumber  in  ignoble  case  ; 
that,  instead  of  the  high-minded  mur- 
derers, who  arc  formed  on  the  present 
system  of  war,  we  should  have  effeminate 
and  timid  slaves.  Christian  benevolence 
is  as  active  as  it  is  forbearing.  Let  it 
once  form  the  character  of  a  people,  and 
it  will  attach  them  to  cverv  important 
interest  of  society.  It  will  call  forth 
sympathy  in  behalf  of  the  suffering  in 
every  region  under  heaven.  It  will  give 
a  new  extension  to  the  heart,  open  a 
wider  sphere  to  enterprise,  inspire  a 
courage  of  exhaust  I  ess  resource,  and 
prompt  to  every  sacrifice  and  exposure 
for  the  improvement  and  happiness  of 
the  human  race.  The  energy  of  this 
principle  has  been  tried  and  displayed 
in  the  fortitude  of  the  martyr,  anci  m 
the  patient  labors  of  those  who  have 
carried  the  gospel  into  the  dreary  abodes 
of  idolatry.  Away,  then,  with  the  argu- 
ment that  war  is  needed  as  a  nursery  ci 
heroism.  The  school  of  the  peaceful 
Redeemer  is  infinitely  more  adapted  to 
teach  the  nobler,  as  well  as  the  milder 
virtues,  which  adorn  bumanity. 
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Discourse  delivered  yanuary  25,  1 83 5. 


Jamssy.  1:  **  Whence  comewan  and  fightings  anMN^ 
you?" 

I  ASK  your  attention  to  the  subject  of 
public  war.  I  am  aware  that  to  some 
this  topic  may  seem  to  have  political 
bearings,  whicn  render  it  unfit  for  the 
pulpit ;  but  to  me  it  is  eminently  a 
moral  and  relieious  subject.  In  ap- 
proaching it,  political  parties  and  inter- 
est vanish  from  my  mind.  They  are 
for^tten  amidst  the  numerous  miseries 
and  crimes  of  war.  To  bring  war  to  an 
end  was  one  of  the  purposes  of  Christ, 
and  his  ministers  are  bound  to  concur 
with  him  in  the  work.  The  great  diffi- 
culty on  the  present  occasion  is,  to  select 
some  point  of  view  from  the  vast  field 
which  opens  before  us.  After  some 
general  remarks,  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  a  single  topic,  which  at  present  de- 
mands peculiar  attention. 

Public  war  is  not  an  evil  which  stands 
alone,  or  has  nothing  in  common  with 
other  evils.  It  belongs,  as  the  text  in- 
timates, to  a  great  family.  It  may  be 
said  that  society,  through  its  whole  ex- 
tent, is  deformed  by  war.  Even  in 
families  we  see  jamn^  interests  and 
passions,  invasions  of  rights,  resistance 
of  authority,  violence,  force ;  and  in 
common  life,  how  continually  do  we 
see  men  struggling  with  one  another  for 
property  or  distmction,  injuring  one 
another  in  word  or  deed,  exasperated 
against  one  another  by  jealousies,  neg- 
lects, and  mutual  reproach.  All  this  is 
essentially  war,  but  war  restrained, 
hemmed  m,  disarmed  by  the  opinions 
and  institutions  of  society.  To  limit  its 
ravages,  to  guard  reputation,  property, 
and  life,  society  has  instituted  govern- 
ment, erected  the  tribunal  of  justice, 
clothed  the  legislator  with  the  power  of 
enacting  equal  laws,  put  the  sword  into 
the  hand  ot  the  magistrate,  and  pledged 
its  whole  force  to  his  support  Human 
wisdom  has  been  manifested  in  nothing 
jnore  conspicuously  than  in  civil  institu- 


tions for  repressing  war,  retaliation,  and 
passionate  resort  to  force,  among  the 
citizens  of  the  same  state.  But  here  it 
has  stopped.  Government,  which  is 
ever  at  work  to  restrain  the  citizen  at 
home,  often  lets  him  loose,  and  arms 
him  with  fire  and  sword  against  other 
communities,  sends  out  hosts  for  desola- 
tion and  slaughter,  and  concentrates  the 
whole  energies  of  a  people  in  the  work 
of  spreading  misery  and  death.  Gov- 
ernment, the  peace-officer  at  home, 
breathes  war  abroad,  organizes  it  into  a 
science,  reduces  it  to  a  system,  makes 
it  a  trade,  and  applauds  it  as  if  it  were 
the  most  honorable  work  of  nations. 
Strange,  that  the  wisdom  which  has  so 
successfully  put  down  the  wars  of  indi- 
viduals, has  never  been  inspired  and 
emboldened  to  engage  in  the  task  of 
bringing  to  an  end  the  more  ^gantic 
crimes  and  miseries  of  pubhc  war! 
But  this  universal  pacification,  until  of 
late,  has  hardly  been  thought  of ;  and 
in  reading  history  we  are  almost  tempted 
to  believe  that  the  chief  end  of  govern- 
ment in  promoting  internal  quiet,  has 
been  to  accumulate  greater  resources 
for  foreign  hostilities.  Bloodshed  is 
the  staple  of  history,  and  men  have 
been  butchered  and  countries  ravaged, 
as  if  the  human  frame  had  been  con- 
structed with  such  exquisite  skill  only 
to  be  mangled,  and  the  earth  covered 
with  fertility  only  to  attract  the  spoiler. 
These  reflections,  however,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  pursue.  The  miseries 
01  war  are  not  my  present  subject  One 
remark  will  be  sufficient  to  place  them 
in  their  true  li^ht  What  gives  these 
miseries  pre-eminence  among  human 
woes  —  what  should  compel  us  to  look 
on  them  with  peculiar  horror — is,  not 
their  awful  amount,  but  their  origin, 
their  source.  They  are  miseries  in- 
flicted by  man  on  man.  They  spring 
from  depravity  of  will  They  Dear  the 
impress  of  cruelty,  of  hardncfts  of  heart 
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The  distorted  features,  wri thing  frames, 
id  shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  dying, 
these   are    not   the  chief  horrors  of 
they  sink  into  unimjx)rtancc  corn- 
red  with  the  infernal  passions  which 
this  woe.     Death   is  a  light  evil 
Jwhen  not  joined  with  crime.     Had  the 
auntless    miilions    destroyed    by   war 
een  swallowed  up  by  floods  or  yawning 
earthquakes,  we  should  look  back  awe- 
tiruck,  but  submissive,  on  the  mysteri- 
providence  which  had  thus  fulfilled 
he  mortal  sentence  originally  passed  on 
Ihe  human  race»     But  that  man,  born  of 
roman,  bound  by  ties  of  brotherhood  to 
ttan,  and  commanded  by  an  inward  law 
nd   the   voice  of  God  to  love  and   do 
1,  should,  through  seliishness,  pride, 
Bvcnge,  inflict  these  agonies,  shed  these 
orrents  of  human  blood,  —  here   is  an 
evil  which  combines  with  exquisite  suf- 
"ering   fiendish   guilt.     All    other  evils 
ade  oefore  it. 

Such  are  the  dark  features  of  wan  I 
bave  spoken  of  them  strongly,  because 
kumanity  and  religion  demand  from  us 
']  a  new  and  sterner  tone  on  this  master 
evil.  But  it  is  due  to  human  nature  to 
observe,  that  whilst  war  is,  in  the  main, 
the  offspring  and  riot  of  the  worst  pas- 
sions, better  principles  often  mix  with 
it  and  throw  a  veil  over  its  deformity. 
Nations  fight  not  merely  for  revenge  or 
^ooty.  Glory  is  often  the  stirring  word  ; 
hnd  glory,  though  often  misinterpreted 
rid  madly  pursued  by  crime,  is  still  an 
npulse  of  great  minds,  and  shows  a 
ature  made  to  burn  with  high  thoughts, 
nd  to  pour  itself  forth  in  noble  deeds. 
|Many  have  girded  themselves  for  battle 
"*  [>m  pure  motives  ;  and,  as  if  to  teach 
that  unmingled  evil  cannot  exist  in 
jod*s  creation,  the  most  ferocious  con- 
flicts have  been  brightened  by  examples 
of  magnanimous  and  patriotic  virtue. 
In  almost  all  wars  there  is  some  infu- 
sion of  enthusiasm ;  and  in  aO  enthusi- 
asm there  is  a  generous  element 

Still  war  is  made  up  essentiallv  of 
crime  and  misery,  and  to  abolish  it  is 
one  great  purpose  of  Christianity,  and 
should  be  the  earnest  labor  of  philan- 
thropy; nor  is  this  enterprise  to  be 
scoffed  at  as  hopeless.  The  tendencies 
of  civilization  are  decidedly  towards 
peace.  The  influences  of  progressive 
knowledge,  refinement,  arts,  and  national 
wealthy  are  pacific.  The  old  motives 
for  war  are  losing  power.     Conquest, 


which  once   mad 

enters  now  into  the  calculation  of  states- 
men. The  disastrous  and  disgraceful 
termination  of  the  last  career  of  con- 
quest which  the  world  has  known,  is 
reading  a  lesson  not  soon  to  be  forgot- 
ten. It  is  now  thoroughly  understood 
that  the  development  of  a  nation's  re- 
sources in  peace  is  the  only  road  to 
prosi>erity ;  that  even  successful  war 
makes  a  people  poor,  crushing  them 
with  taxes  and  crippling  their  progress 
in  industry  and  useful  arts.  We  have 
another  pacific  influence  at  the  oresent 
moment,  in  the  increasing  intelligence 
of  the  middle  and  poorer  classes  of 
society,  who,  in  proportion  as  they  learn 
their  interests  and  riijhts,  are  unwilling 
to  be  used  as  materials  of  war,  to  suffer 
and  bleed  in  serving  the  passions  and 
glory  of  a  privilegea  few.  Again;  sci- 
ence, commerce,  religion,  foreign  travel, 
new  facilities  of  intercourse,  new  ex- 
changes of  literature,  new  friendships, 
new  mtcrests,  are  overcoming  the  old 
antipathies  of  nations,  and  are  silent- 
ly spreading  the  sentiment  of  human 
brotherhootl,  and  the  conviction  that 
the  welfare  of  each  is  the  happiness  of 
all.  Once  more  ;  public  opinion  is  con- 
tinually gaining  strength  in  the  civilized 
and  Christian  world  ;  and  to  this  tribu- 
nal all  states  must  in  a  measure  bow. 
Here  are  pacific  influences.  Here  are 
encouragements  to  labor  in  the  cause 
of  peace. 

At  the  present  day.  one  of  the  chief 
incitements  to  war  is  to  be  found  in 
false  ideas  of  honor.  Militarv  prowess 
and  military  success  arc  thought  to  shed 
peculiar  glory  on  a  people  ;  and  many, 
who  are  too  wise  to  oe  intoxicated  with 
these  childish  delusions,  still  imagine 
that  the  honor  of  a  nation  consists 
peculiarly  in  the  spirit  which  repels 
mjury,  in  sensibility  to  wrongs,  and  is 
therefore  peculiarly  committed  to  the 
keeping  of  the  sword.  These  opinions 
I  shall  now  examine,  beginning  with 
the  glory  attached  to  military  achiev 
ments. 

That  the  idea  of  glory  should  be 
sociated  strongly  witli  military  exploits, 
ought  not  to  be  wondered  at.  From  the 
earliest  ages,  ambitious  sovereigns  and 
states  have  sought  to  spread  the  mlK- 
tary  spirit  by  loading  it  with  rewards. 
Badges,  ornaments,  distinctions,  the 
most  flattering  and  intoxicating^  have 
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been  the  prizes  of  war.  The  aristoc- 
Jjracy  of  Europcj  which  commenced  in 
(ibarnarous  ages,  was  founded  on  military 
1  talent  and  success  ;  and  the  chief  educa- 
\  tion  of  the  young  noble  was,  for  a  long 
.  time,  little  more  than  a  training  for  bat- 
tle»  —  hence  the  strong  connection  be- 
l  tween  war  and  honor.  All  past  ages  have 
libequeathed  us  this  prejudice,  and  the 
I'-etructure  of  society  has  given  it  a  fear- 
liul  force.  Let  us  consider  it  with  some 
V  pariicularity. 

The  idea  of  honor  is  associated  with 
[war.  But  to  whom  does  the  honor  be- 
ijong?  If  to  any,  certainly  not  to  the 
iTDass  of  the  people,  but  to  those  who 
[Are  particularly  engaged  in  It  The 
I  mass  of  a  people,  who  stay  at  home, 
Limd  hire  others  to  fight ;  who  sleep  in 
[their  warm  beds,  and  hire  others  to 
Meep  on  the  cold  and  damp  earth  ;  who 
[•sit  at  their  well-spread  board,  and  hire 
[others  to  take  the  cliance  of  starving; 
rwho  nurse  the  slightest  hurt  in  their 
lown  bodies,  and  hire  others  to  expose 
Ij^emselves  to  mortal  wounds,  and  to 
lUnger  in  comfortless  hospitals,  —  cer- 
inly  this  mass  reap  little  honor  from 
l^ar  ;  the  honor  belongs  to  those  imme- 
lidiately  engaged  in  it.  Let  me  ask,  then, 
what  IS  the  chief  business  of  war?  It 
IIb  to  destroy  human  life  ;  to  mangle  the 
jBmbs  ;  to  gash  and  hew  the  body ;  to 
Ifilunge  the  sword  into  the  heart  of  a 
lIcUow- creature  ;  to  strew  the  earth  with 
tbleeding  frames,  and  to  trample  them 
['Under  foot  with  horses'  hoofs.  It  is  to 
||}atter  down  and  burn  cities;  to  turn 
Ifruitful  fields  into  deserts  :  to  level  the 
l^^ttage  of  the  peasant  and  the  magni- 
Ificent  abode  of  opulence  ;  to  scourge 
[nations  with  famine ;  to  multiply  wid- 
vs  and  orphans.  Are  these  honorable 
deeds?  Were  you  called  to  name  ex- 
ploits worthy  of  demons,  would  you  not 
naturally  select  such  as  these  ?  Grant 
that  a  necessity  for  them  may  exist ;  it 
is  a  dread f\d  necessity,  such  as  a  good 
man  must  recoil  from  with  instinctive 
horror  ;  and  though  it  may  exempt  them 
from  guilt,   it    cannot    turn    them  into 

Criory.      We  have  thought  that  it  was 
hoi        ' 
I 


[>norable  to  heal,  to  save,  to  mitigate 
rpain,  to  snatch  the  sick  and  sinking 
from  the  jaws  of  death.  We  have 
placed  among  the  revered  benefactors 
of  the  human  race  the  discoverers  of 
arts  which  alleviate  human  sufferings, 
HrhJch  prolong,  comlort,  adorn,  and  cheer 
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human  life  ;  and  if  these  arts  be  1 
aljle,  where  is  the  glorj*  of  mulUpljiqg 
and  aggravating  tortures  and  death  f 

It  will  be  relied,  that  the  honorah*^ 
ness  of  war  consists  not  in  the  buhiii 
which  it  performs,  but  in   the  motii 
from  whicn  it  springs,  and  in  the  qu 
ties  which  it  innicates.    it  will  be  ask 
Is  it  not  honorable  to  serve  one's  con 
try,  and  to  expose  nil 
Yes,  our  country  dt 
vice  ;  and  let  her  tamtuu   if  it- noi 
loyal  sons,  who,  under  the  guid 
duty  and  disinterested  leul,  have  [ 
out' their  blood  in  her  cause,  live  in  ( 
hearts  of  a  grateful  posterity.     B« 
does  not  know  that  this  moral  In 
is  a  very  different  thinjij  fn»rii  the 
mon  military  spirit  ?     \V 
as  to  believe  that  this  all  _ 

triotism  of  principle  is  the  motive  wlili 
fills  the  ranks  oi  war,  and  leads  men 
adopt  the  profession  of  arms? 
this  sentiment  reign    in    the    comn 
soldier,  who  enlists  because  driven  I 
all  other  modes  of  supj>ort,  and 
himself  to  be  shot  at  for  a  few  cents] 
day  ?    Or  does  it  reign  in  the  oflic 
who,  for  pay  and  promotion, 
sense  of  reputation,  or  dread  of  di| 
meets  the   foe  with  a  fearless 
There   is,  indeed,  a  vulgar  pat] 
nourished  by  war,  —  1  mean  that  i 
burns  to  humble  other  nations, 
purchase  for  our  own  the  exult 
triumph  and  superior  force.     But  as  1 
true  patriotism,  which   has  its 
benevolence,  and  which  desires  I 
and  enduring  happiness  of  our  <     _ 
nothing  is  more  adverse  to  it  than  ' 
and  no  class  ot  men  have  less  of  it  th 
those  engaged  in  war.     Perhaps  in 
class  is  the  passion  for  display  and 
tinction  so  strong ;    and  in  actor ' 
with  this  infirmity »  they  are  apt  to 
gard  as  the  highcsttnterf   • 
a  career  of  conquests.  \n  >;e»  i 

show  and  dazzles  the  mulir  umv 
desolating  or  unjust  in  regard  to  foirtink 
nations,  or  however  blighting  to  m 
prosperity  of  their  own. 

The  motives  which  generally  IcaKl  to 
the  choice  of  a  military  life  strip  it  ol 
all  claim  to  peculiar  honor.  There  art 
employments  which,  irom  their  peculiar 
character,  should  be  undertaken  0(n)f 
from  high  motives.  This  is  peenMaHj 
the  case  with  the  pmfession  of  arm. 
Its  work  is  bloodshed,  destnictloiv  tbt 
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/the  most  dreaded  evils,  not 

tsog-doeni,  oppressors,  usurp- 

'oo  the  innocent,  weak,  defence- 
trom  this  task  humanity  recoils, 
^ing  sb<>uld  reconcile  us  to  it 
solemn  conviction  of  duty  to 
lOur  countr>%  to  mankind.     The 

0  undertakes  this  work  solely  or 
to  earn  money  or  an  epaulette* 
f.  however  unconsciotBly,  a  great 

Lei  it  be  conceded  that  he  who 
\  in  military  hfe  is  bound,  as  in 
Dfessions,  lb  insure  from  his  em- 
^be  means  of  support,  and  that  he 
pcently  seek  the  honor  which  is 

1  to  faithful  and  successful  ser- 
itilU  Irom  the  peculiar  character 
pofession.  from  the  solemnity  and 
less  of  its  agency,  no  man  can 
in  it  innocently  or  honorably. 
t&  not  deplore  its  necessity^  and 
^ adopt  it  from  generous  motives, 
f  power  of  moral  and  public  cen- 
sus. That  these  are  not  the  mo- 
lich  now  fill  armies,  is  too  noto- 
1  need  proof.  How  common  is  it 
tary  men  to  desire  war,  as  giv- 
i  prizes  and  as  advancing  them 

profession.  They  are  willing 
yhipr  jheir  fellow-creatures  for 
iLtion  ;  — and  is  the  pro- 
men  peculiarly  glorious  ? 
pt  prepared  to  deny  that  human 
r  sometimes  be  justly  taken  :  hut 
t  CO  be  taken  under  the  solemn 
b&xif  duty  and  for  great  public 
^Bdestroy  our  fellow-creatures 
^Hir  promotion,  is  to  incur  a 
Bwhich  most  men  would  st^dnk, 
I  be  brought  distinctly  before 
nds.  That  there  may  be  soldiers 
Jple,  men  who  abhor  the  thought 
^ing  human  blood,  and  who  con- 
the  painful  office  only  because  it 
p  them  imposed  by  their  country 
)  best  interests  of  mankind,  is 
rranted.  Such  men  spring  up, 
fly  in  periods  of  revolution,  when 
•rtles  of  a  nation  are  at  stake, 
not  the  spirit  of  the  mil- 
r  I,  you  know.     That  men 

Ly  enter  (hts  profession  from  sclt- 
j»ves,  that  they  hire  themselves 
pdr  persona]  remuneration,  you 
|Tlui  they  are  ready  to  slay  a 
Inature,  from  inducements  not  a 
te  disinterested  than  those  which 
per  men  to  fell  an  ox  or  crush  a 
insect,  jou  know;    and,  of 


consequence,  the  profession  has  nopecul^ 
iar  title  to  respect.  It  is  particularly  de- 
graded by  the  offer  of  prize-money.  The 
power  of  this  inducement  is  well  under* 
stood.  But  is  it  honorable  to  kill  a  fel- 
low-creature for  a  share  of  his  spoils  ? 
A  nation  which  offers  prize-money  15 
chargeable  with  the  crime  of  tainting  the 
mind  of  the  soldier.  It  offers  him  a 
demoralizing  motive  to  the  destruction 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  It  saps  high 
principle  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
susceptible  of  generous  impulses.  It 
establishes  the  most  inhuman  method  of 
getting  rich  which  civilized  men  can  pur- 
sue. I  know  that  society  views  this 
subject  di£ferently,  and  more  guilt  should 
be  attached  to  society  than  to  the  soldier ; 
but  still  the  character  of  the  profession 
remains  degraded  by  the  motives  which 
most  commonly  actuate  its  members ; 
and  war,  as  now  carried  on,  is  certainly 
among  the  last  vocations  to  be  called 
honorable. 

Let  not  these  remarks  be  miscon- 
strued. I  mean  not  to  deny  to  military- 
men  equal  virtue  with  other  classes  ol 
society.  All  classes  are  alike  culpable 
in  regard  to  war,  and  the  burden  presses 
too  heavily  on  all  to  allow  any  to  take 
up  reproaches  against  others.  Society 
has  not  only  established  and  exalted  the 
military  profession,  but  studiously  allures 
men  into  it  by  bribes  of  vanity,  cupidity^ 
and  ambition.  They  who  adopt  it  have 
on  their  side  the  suffrage  of  past  ages, 
the  sanction  of  opinion  and  law,  and  the 
applauding  voice  of  nations :  so  that 
justice  commands  us  to  acquit  them  of 
peculiar  deviations  from  duty,  or  of  fall- 
ing below  society  in  moral  worth  or  pri- 
vate virtue. 

Much  of  the  glare  thrown  over  the 
military  profession  is  to  be  ascrited  to 
the  false  estimate  of  courage  which  pre- 
vails through  the  Christian  world.  Men 
are  dazzled  by  this  quality.  On  no  point 
is  popular  opinion  more  perverted  and 
more  hostile  to  Cliristianity.  and  to  this 
point  I  would  therefore  solicit  particular 
attention.  The  truth  is,  that  the  delu- 
sion on  this  subject  has  come  down  to 
us  from  remote  ages,  and  has  been  from 
the  beginning  a  chief  element  of  the  Eu- 
ropean character.  Our  northern  ances- 
tors, who  overwhelmed  the  Roman  em- 
pire, were  fanatical  to  the  last  degree  in 
respect  to  military  courage.  They  made 
it  the  ftrst  of  virtues,    Otv^  ol  \.>i<i  <:\\\^ 
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articles  of  their  creed  was,  that  a  man 
dying  on  the  field  of  battle  was  trans- 
port^ at  once  to  the  hall  of  their  god 
Odin,  a  terrible  paradise,  where  he  was 
to  quaff  for  ever  delici9us  draughts  from 
the  skulls  of  his  enemies.  So  rooted 
was  this  fanaticism,  that  it  was  thought 
a  calamity  to  die  of  disease  or  old  age  ; 
and  death  by  violence,  even  if  inflicted 
by  their  own  hands,  was  thought  more 
honorable  than  to  expire  by  the  slow, 
inglorious  processes  of  nature.  This 
spirit,  aided  by  other  causes,  broke  out 
at  length  into  chivalry,  the  strangest 
mixture  of  good  and  evil,  of  mercy  and 
cruelty,  of  insanity  and  generous  senti- 
ment, to  be  found  in  human  history. 
This  whole  institution  breathed  an  ex- 
travagant estimation  of  courage.  To  be 
without  fear  was  the  first  attribute  of  a 
good  knight.  Danger  was  thirsted  for, 
when  it  might  innocently  be  shunned. 
Life  was  sported  with  wantonly.  Amuse- 
ments full  of  peril,  exposing  even  to 
mortal  wounds,  were  pursued  with  pas- 
sionate eagerness.  The  path  to  honor 
lay  through  rash  adventures,  the  chief 
merit  of  which  was  the  scorn  of  suffer- 
ing and  of  death  which  they  expressed. 
This  fanaticism  has  yielded  in  a  meas- 
ure to  good  sense,  ana  still  more  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity.  But  still  it  is  rife ; 
and  not  a  few  imagine  fearless  courage 
to  be  the  height  of  glory. 

That  courage  is  of  no  worth,  I  have 
no  disposition  to  affirm.  It  ought  to  be 
prized,  sought,  cherished.  Though  not 
of  itself  virtuous,  it  is  an  important  aid 
to  virtue.  It  gives  us  the  command  of 
our  faculties  when  needed  most  It 
converts  the  dangers  which  palsy  the 
weak  into  springs  of  energy.  Its  firm 
look  often  awes  the  injurious,  and  silences 
insult.  All  great  enterprises  demand  it, 
and  without  it  virtue  cannot  rise  into 
magnanimity.  Whilst  it  leaves  us  ex- 
posed to  many  vices,  it  saves  us  from 
one  class  peculiarly  ignominious,  —  from 
the  servility,  deceit,  and  base  compli- 
ance which  belong  to  fear.  It  is  accom- 
panied, too,  with  an  animated  conscious- 
ness of  power,  which  is  one  of  the  high 
enjoyments  of  life.  We  are  bound  to 
cherish  it  as  the  safe^ard  of  happiness 
and  rectitude  ;  and  when  so  cherished  it 
takes  rank  among  the  virtues. 

Still,  courage,  considered  in  itself,  or 
without  reference  to  its  origin  and  mo- 
tives^ smd  regarded  in  its  common  mani- 


festations, is  not  yirtne,  is  not  moral 
excellence ;  and  the  disposition  to  exalt 
it  above  the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  one 
of  the  most  ruinous  delusions  which 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  from  bar- 
barous times.  In  most  men,  courage 
has  its  origin  in  a  happy  organization  of 
the  bodv.  It  belongs  to  the  nerves 
rather  than  the  character.  In  some,  it 
is  an  instinct  bordering  on  rashness. 
In  one  man,  it  springs  from  strong  pas- 
sions obscuring  the  idea  of  danger ;  in 
another,  from  the  want  of  imagination 
or  from  the  incapacity  of  bringing  future 
evils  near.  The  courage  of  the  unedu- 
cated may  often  be  traced  to  stupidity ; 
to  the  absence  of  thought  and  sensi- 
bility. Many  are  courageous  from  the 
dread  of  the  infamy  absurdly  attached 
to  cowardice.  One  terror  expels  another. 
A  bullet  is  less  formidable  than  a  sneer. 
To  show  the  moral  worthlessness  of 
mere  courage,  of  contempt  of  bodily 
suffering  and  pain,  one  consideration  is 
sufficient ;  —  the  most  abandoned  have 
possessed  it  in  perfection.  The  villain 
often  hardens  into  the  thorough  hero,  if 
courage  and  heroism  be  one.  The  more 
complete  his  success  in  searing  con- 
science and  defying  God,  the  more 
dauntless  his  daring.  Long-continued 
vice  and  exposure  naturally  generate 
contempt  of  life  and  a  reckless  encoun- 
ter of  peril.  Courage,  considered  in 
itself,  or  without  reference  to  its  causes, 
is  no  virtue,  and  deserves  no  esteem. 
It  is  found  in  the  best  and  the  worst, 
and  is  to  be  judp^ed  according  to  the 
qualities  from  which  it  springs  and  with 
which  it  is  conjoined.  There  is,  in 
truth,  a  virtuous,  glorious  courage  ;  but 
it  happens  to  be  found  least  in  those 
who  are  most  admired  for  bravery.  It 
is  the  courage  of  principle,  which  dares 
to  do  right  in  the  face  of  scorn,  which 
puts  to  hazard  reputation,  rank,  the 
prospects  of  advancement,  the  sympathv 
of  friends,  the  admiration  of  the  world, 
rather  than  violate  a  conviction  of  duty. 
It  is  the  courage  of  benevolence  and 
piety,  which  counts  not  life  dear  in 
withstanding  error,  superstition,  vice, 
oppression,  injustice,  and  the  mightiest 
foes  of  human  improvement  and  happi- 
ness. It  is  moral  energy,  that  force  of 
will  in  adopting  duty  over  which  menace 
and  suffering  have  no  power.  It  is  the 
courage  of  a  soul  which  reverences  itself 
too  much  to  be  greatly  moved  about 


Sat  befalls  the  body ;  which  thirsts  so 
[intensely  for  a  pure  inward  life,  that  it 

can   yield    up    the   aniraaJ    life   without 

fear ;  in  which  the  idea  of  moral,  spir- 
I  itual,  relestial  good  has  been  unfolded 
[»o  brightly  as  to  obscure  all  worldly 
[interests;    which  aspires  after   immor- 

talitv,  and  therefore  heeds  little  the  paini* 
i  or  pleasures  of  a  day  ;  which  has  so  con- 
r centred  its  whole  power  and  life  in  the 
[love  of  godlike  virtue,  that  it  even  finds 
[a   joy  in   the  perils  and  sufferings    by 

which  its  loyalty  to  God  and  virtue  may 
I  be  approved.  This  courage  may  be 
Icaliea  the  perfection  of  humanity,  tor  it 
lis  the  exercise^  result,  and  expression 
I  of  the  highest  attributes  of  our  nature. 
iKeed  I  tell  you  that  this  courage  has 
fhardly  any  thing  in  common  with  what 

Generally  bears  the  name,  and  has  been 
Luded  by  the  crowd  to  the  skies  ?     Can 
I  any  man,  not   wholly  blinded  to  moral 
Idistinctions,  compare  or  confound  with 
rthis  divine  energy  the  bravery  derived 
I  from  constitution^  nourished   by  ambi- 
Ltion,   and   blazing   out    in    resentment, 
Lwhich  forms  the  glory  of  military  men 
Iftnd  of  men  of  the  world  ?     The  cour- 
Fage  of  military  and  ordinary  life,  instead 
im  resting  on  high  and  unchangeable 
■principles,  finds  its  chief  motive  in  the 
lopinions  of  the  world,  and  its  chief  re- 
Iward   in   vulgar    praise.      Superior    to 
dily  pain,  it  crouches  before  censure. 
land   dares   not   face   the    scorn   which 
Mthfulncss  to  God  and  unpopular  duty 
Host  often  incur     It  wears  the  appear- 
lice  of  energy,  because  it  conquers  one 
J  passion,  fear  ;   but  the  other  pas- 
t  it  leaves  unmastercd.  and  thus  dif- 
f  essentially  from  moral  strength  or 
eatness,  which  consists  in  subjecting 
appetites  and  desires  to  a  pure  and 
high   standard  of   rectitude.      Brilliant 
ourage,  as  it  is  called,  so  far  from  being 
principle  of  universal  selfcontrol,  is 
Iten  joined  with  degrading  pleasures,  | 
ith  a  lawless  spirit,  with  general  licen- 
Dusness  of  manners,  with  a  hardihood 
rhich  defies  God  as  well  as  man,  and 
rhich,  not  satisfied  with  scorning  death, 
[>ntemns  the  judgment  that  is  to  follow, 
wanting  in  moral  worth  is  the  bra- 
which  has  so  long  been  praised, 
Bg,  courted,  adored.     It  is  time  that 
!  should  be  understood.     It  is  time  that 
be  old,  barbarous,  indiscriminate  wor- 
fiip  of  mere  courage  should  give  place 
ic  a  wise  moral  judgment.     This  fanati- 


cism has  done  tniich  io  rob  Christianity 
of  its  due  honor.  Men  who  give  their 
sympathies  and  homage  to  the  fiery  and 
destnictive  valor  of  the  soldier,  wfll  see 
little  attraction  in  the  mild  and  peaceful 
spirit  of  jesus.  His  unconquerable  for- 
bearance,  the  most  genuine  and  touch- 
ing expression  of  his  divine  philanthropy, 
may  even  seem  to  them  a  weakness. 
We  read  of  those  who,  surrounding  I  he 
cross,  derided  the  meek  sufferer.  They 
did  it  in  their  ignorance.  More  guilty, 
more  insensible  are  those  who,  living 
under  the  light  of  Christianity*  ana 
yielding  it  their  assent,  do  not  see  in 
that  cross  a  glory  which  pours  contempt 
on  the  warrior.  Will  this  delusion 
never  cease  ?  Will  men  never  learn  to 
reverence  disinterested  love  ?  Shall  the 
desolations  and  woes  of  ages  bear  their 
testimony  in  vain  against  the  fal«e  glory 
which  has  so  long  dazzled  the  world  ? 
Shall  Christ,  sh2l  moral  perfection, 
shall  the  spirit  of  heaven,  shall  God 
manifest  in  his  Son,  be  for  ever  insulted 
by  the  worship  paid  to  the  spirit  of  sav- 
age hordes  ?  Shall  the  cross  ostenta- 
tiously worn  on  the  breast  never  come 
to  the  heart  a  touching  emblem  and 
teacher  of  all-suffering  love  't  I  do  not 
ask  these  questions  in  despair.  Whilst 
we  lament  the  limited  triumphs  of  Chris- 
tianity over  false  notions  of  honor,  we 
see  and  ought  to  recognise  its  progress. 
War  is  not  now  the  only  or  chief  path 
to  glory.  The  greatest  namejs  are  not 
now  written  in  l>lood.  The  purest  fame 
is  the  meed  of  genius,  philosophy,  phi- 
lanthropy, and  piety,  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  best  interests  of  humanity. 
The  passion  for  military  glory  is  no 
longer,  as  once,  able  of  itself  to  precipi- 
tate nations  into  war.  In  all  this  let  us 
rejoice. 

in  the  preceding  remarks  I  aimed  to 
show  that  the  glory  awarded  to  military 
prowess  and  success  is  unfounded,  — to 
show  the  dcceitfulness  of  the  glare  which 
seduces  many  into  the  admiration  of  war. 
I  proceed  to  another  topic,  which  is  nee* 
essary  to  f^\e  us  a  full  understanding 
of  the  pernicious  influence  exerted  by 
the  idea  of  honor  in  exciting  nations  to 
hostility.  There  are  many  persons  who 
have  little  admiration  of  warlike  achieve- 
ments, and  are  generally  inclined  to 
peace,  but  who  still  imagine  that  the 
honor  of  a  nation  consists  peculiarly  in 
quickness  to  feel  and  repel  injury,  and 
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who,  consequently,  when  their  country 
has  been  wronged,  are  too  prone  to 
rush  into  war.  Perhaps  its  interests 
have  been  slightly  touched.  Perhaps 
its  well-being  imperiously  demands  con- 
tinued peace.  Still  its  honor  is  said  to 
call  for  reparation,  and  no  sacrifice  is 
thought  too  costly  to  satisfy  the  claim. 
That  national  honor  should  oe  dear,  and 
yarded  with  jealous  care,  no  man  will 
deny ;  but  in  proportion  as  we  exalt  it, 
we  should  be  anxious  to  know  precisely 
what  it  means,  lest  we  set  up  for  our 
worship  a  ^se,  unjust,  merciless  deity, 
and  instead  of  glory  shall  reap  shame. 
I  ask,  then,  in  mizt  does  the  honor  of 
a  nation  consist  ?  What  are  its  chief 
elements  or  constituents.^  The  com- 
mon views  of  it  are  narrow  and  low. 
Every  people  should  study  it ;  and  in 
proportion  as  we  understand  it,  we  shall 
learn  that  it  has  no  tendency  to  precipi- 
tate nations  into  war.  What,  I  ask 
again,  is  this  national  honor  from  which 
no  sacritice  must  be  withheld  ^ 

The  first  element  of  a  nation's  honor 
is  undoubtedly  justice.  A  people,  to 
deserve  respect,  must  lay  down  the 
maxim,  as  the  foundation  of  its  inter- 
course with  other  communities,  that 
justice  —  a  strict  regard  to  the  rights  of 
other  states  —  shall  take  rank  of  its  in- 
terests. A  nation  without  reverence  for 
right  can  never  plead  in  defence  of  a 
war,  that  this  is  needed  to  maintain  its 
honor,  for  it  has  no  honor  to  maintain. 
It  bears  a  brand  of  infamy,  which  oceans 
of  human  blood  cannot  wash  away.  With 
these  views,  we  cannot  be  too  much 
shocked  by  the  language  of  a  chief 
magistrate  recently  addressed  to  a  legis- 
lative body  in  this  country. 

**  No  community  of  men,"  he  says, 
"  in  any  age  or  nation,  under  any  dis- 
pensation, political  or  religious,  has  been 
governed  by  justice  in  its  negotiations 
or  conflicts  with  other  states.  It  is  not 
justice  and  magnanimity,  but  interest 
and  ambition,  dignified  under  the  name 
of  state  policy,  that  has  governed, 
and  ever  will  govern,  masses  of  men 
acting  as  political  communities.  Indi- 
viduals may  be  actuated  by  a  sense  of 
justice  ;  but  what  citizen  in  any  country 
would  venture  to  contend  for  justice  to 
a  foreign  and  rival  community,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  prevailing  policy  of  his 
state,  without  forfeiting  the  character  of 
a  patriot?" 


Now,  if  this  be  true  of  our  oountrr, — 
and  to  our  own  country  it  was  applied, 
— then,  I  say,  we  have  no  honor  to  fight 
for.    A  people  systematically  sacrifiang 

Cice  to  its  interests,  is  essenti^y  a 
d  of  robbers,  and  receives  but  the 
just  punishment  of  its  profligacy  in  the 
assaults  of  other  nations.  But  it  is  not 
true  that  nations  are  so  dead  to  moral 
principles.  The  voice  of  justice  is  not 
always  drowned  by  the  importunities  of 
interest ;  nor  ou^ht  we,  as  citizens,  to 
acquiesce  in  an  injurious  act  on  the  part 
of  our  rulers  towards  other  states,  as  if 
it  were  a  matter  of  course,  a  necessary 
working  of  human  selfishness.  It  ought 
to  be  reprobated  as  indignantly  as  the 
wrongs  of  private  men.  A  people  strict- 
ly just  has  an  honor  independent  of 
opinion,  and  to  which  opinion  must  pay 
homage.  Its  glory  is  purer  and  more 
enduring  than  that  of  a  thousand  victo- 
ries. Let  not  him  who  prefers  for  his 
country  the  renown  of  military  spirit 
and  success  to  that  of  justice,  talk  of 
his  zeal  for  its  honor.  He  does  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word.  He 
belongs  to  a  barbarous  age,  and  desires 
for  his  country  no  higher  praise  than 
has  been  gained  by  many  a  savage 
horde. 

The  next  great  element  of  a  nation's 
honor  is  a  spirit  of  philanthropy.  A 
people  ought  to  regard  itself  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  human  family,  and  as  bound 
to  bear  part  in  the  work  of  human  im- 
provement and  happiness.  The  obliga- 
tion of  benevolence,  belonging  to  men 
as  individuals,  belongs  to  them  in  their 
associated  capacities.  We  have,  indeed, 
no  right  to  form  an  association,  of  what- 
ever kind,  which  severs  us  from  the 
human  race.  I  care  not  though  men  of 
loose  principles  scoff  at  the  idea  of  a 
nation  respecting  the  claims  of  humanity. 
Duty  is  eternal,  and  too  hi^h  for  human 
moclcery;  and  this  duty  m  particular, 
so  far  from  being  a  dream,  has  been 
reduced  to  practice.  Our  own  country, 
in  framing  its  first  treaties,  proposed  to 
insert  an  article  prohibiting  privateering; 
and  this  it  did  in  the  spirit  of  humanity, 
to  diminish  the  crimes  and  miseries  of 
war.  England,  from  philanthropy,  abol- 
ished the  slave-trade  and  slavery.  No 
nation  stands  alone  ;  and  each  is  bound 
to  consecrate  its  influence  to  the  pro- 
motion of  equitable,  pacific,  and  benefi- 
cent relations  among  all  countries,  and 
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I  the  diffusion  of  Tnore  libera!  pn n ci pi es 
Intercourse  and  national  law.  This 
[tountry  is  mtnisted  by  God  \*nth  a  niis- 
Ision  for  humanity.  Its  office  is  to  com- 
imend  to  all  nations  free  institulions,  as 
Ifhe  sources  of  public  prosperity  and 
Ipersonal  dimity ;  and  I  trust  we  desire 
llo  earn  the  thanks  and  honor  of  nations 
I  by  fidelity  to  our  trust.  A  people  reck- 
[icVs  of  the  interest  of  the  world,  and 

gx>fligately  selfish  in  its  policy,  incurs 
r  deeper  disgrace  than  by  submission 
[to  wrongs;  and  whenever  it  is  prectpi- 
[ fated  into  war  by  its  cupidity,  its  very 
rvfctories  become  monuments  of  its  guilt, 
nd  deserve  the  execration  of  present 
tid  coming  times. 

f  now  come  to  another  essential  ele- 

nent  of  a  nation's  honor ;  and  that  is, 

f  the  existence  of  institutions  which  tend 

jmnd  are  designed  to  elevate  all  classes 

ptf  Us  citizens.     As  it  is  the  improved 

character  of  a  people  which  alone  gives 

\t  an  honorable  place  in  the  world,  its 

I  dignity  is  to  be  measured  chiefly  by  the 

kcjrtent  and  efficiency  of  its   provisions 

Land    establishments    for    national    im- 

Iprovement,  —  for   spreading    education 

[fer  and  wide;  for  purifjnng  morals  and 

r  fefining  manners ;  for  enlightening  the 

'^orant  and  succoring  the  miserable; 

or  building  up  intellectual  and  moral 

ower,  and  breathing  the  spirit  of  true 

eligron.      The  degree  of  aid  given  to 

he  individual   in    every   condition,  for 

iifolding  his  best  powers,  determines 

he  rank  of  a  nation.     Mere  weaTth  adds 

athing  to  a  people's  glory;   it  Is  the 

atton' s  soul  which  constitutes  its  great- 

fjiess.     Nor  is  it  enoui^h  for  a  country 

jto  possess  a  select  class  of  educatea, 

ultivated  men  ;  for  the  nation  consists 

the  many,  not  the  few ;   and  where 

he   mass   are  sunk   in   ignorance   and 

iensuality,   there   vou  sec  a  degraded 

'nyminunity,  even  tnough  an  aristocracy 

'  science  be  lodged  in  its  bosom.     It 

the  moral  and   intellectual   progress 

'  the  people  to  which  the  patriot  should 

pevote  himself  as  the  only  dignity  and 

feguard  of  the  state.      How  needed 

^li»   truth !     In  all  ages,  nations  have 

nagined    that     they    were     glorifying 

hem  selves  by  triumphing  over  foreign 

es»  whilst  at   home  they  have  been 

ed  every  ennobling  institution  -,  have 

\  trodden   under  foot  by    tyranny. 

Siuded   of    the    most   sacred'  rights 

of  humanity,  enslaved  by  superstition, 


buried  in  ignorance,  and  cint  oflF  from 
all  the  means  of  rising  to  the  dignity 
of  men-  They  have  thought  that  they 
were  exalting  themselves,  in  fighting 
for  the  very  despots  who  ground  them 
in  the  dust  Such  has  been  the  com- 
mon notion  of  national  honor ;  nor  is 
it  yet  effaced.  How  many  among  our- 
selves arc  unable  to  stifle  their  zeal  for 
our  honor  as  a  people,  who  never  spent 
a  thought  on  the  institutions  and  im- 
provements which  ennoble  a  community, 
and  whose  character  and  exam[>les  de- 
grade and  taint  their  country,  as  far  as 
their  influence  extends  } 

I  have  now  given  you  the  chief  ele- 
ments of  national  honor  ;  and  a  people 
cherishing  these  can  hardly  be  compelled 
to  resort  to  war.  1  shall' be  told,  how- 
ever, that  an  enlightened  and  just  peo- 
ple, though  less  exposed  to  hostilities, 
may  still  be  uTonged,  insulted,  and  en- 
dangered ;  and  1  shall  be  asked,  if  in 
such  a  case  its  honor  do  not  require  it 
to  repel  injury*  —  if  submission  be  not 
disgrace  ?  1  answer,  that  a  nation  which 
submits  to  wrong  from  timidity,  or  a 
sordid  love  of  case  or  gain,  forfeits  its 
claim  to  respect.  A  faint- hearted,  self- 
indulgent  people,  cowering  under  men- 
ace, shrinking  from  perih  and  willing 
to  buy  repose  by  tribute  or  servile  con- 
cession, deserves  the  chains  which  it 
cannot  escape.  But  to  bear  much  and 
long  from  a  principle  of  humanity,  from 
reverence  for  the  law  of  love,  is  noble ; 
and  nothing  but  moral  blindness  and 
degradation  induce  men  to  see  higher 
glory  in  impatience  of  injury  and  quick- 
ness to  resent. 

Still  I  may  be  asked,  whether  a  peo- 
ple, however  forbearing,  may  not  some- 
times owe  it  to  its  own  dignity  and  safety 
to  engage  in  war?  I  answer  Yes. 
When  the  spirit  of  justice,  humanity, 
and  forbearance,  instead  of  spreading 
peace,  provokes  fresh  outrage,  this  out- 
rage must  be  met  and  repressed  by 
force.  I  know  that  many  sincere  Chris- 
tians oppose  to  this  doctrine  the  precept 
of  Christ,  **  Resist  not  evil."  But  Chris- 
tianity is  wronged,  and  its  truth  exposed 
to  strong  objections,  when  these  and  the 
like  precepts  are  literally  construed. 
The  whole  legislation  of  Christ  is  in- 
tended to  teach  us  the  spirit  from  which 
we  should  act^  not  to  lay  down  rules 
for  outward  conduct.  The  precept, 
"Resist  not  evil,'*  if  practised  to   Uic 
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letter,  would  annihilate  all  £overainent 
in  the  family  and  the  state  ;  lor  it  is  the 
great  work  of  government  to  resist  evil 
passions  and  evil  deeds.  It  is,  indeed, 
our  duty  as  Christians  to  love  our  worst 
enemy,  and  to  desire  his  true  good ;  but 
we  are  to  love  not  only  our  enemy,  but 
our  families,  friends,  and  country,  and 
to  take  a  wise  care  of  our  own  rights 
and  happiness  ;  and  when  we  abandon 
to  the  violence  of  a  wrong-doer  these 
fellow-beings  and  these  rights  com- 
mended by  God  to  our  love  and  care, 
we  are  plainly  wanting  in  that  expand- 
ed benevolence  which  Christianity  de- 
mands. A  nation,  then,  may  owe  it 
to  its  welfare  and  dignity  to  engage  in 
war;  and  its  honor  demands  that  it 
should  meet  the  trial  with  invincible 
resolution.  It  ought,  at  such  a  moment, 
to  dismiss  all  fear,  except  the  fear  of  its 
own  passions,  —  the  fear  of  the  crimes  to 
which  the  exasperations  and  sore  tempta- 
tions of  public  hostilities  expose  a  state. 
I  have  admitted  that  a  nation's  honor 
may  require  its  citizens  to  engage  in 
war ;  but  it  recjuires  them  to  engage 
in  it  wisely,  —  with  a  full  consciousness 
of  rectituae  and  with  unfeigned  sorrow. 
On  no  other  conditions  does  war  com- 
port with  national  dignity;  and  these 
deserve  a  moment's  attention.  A  peo- 
ple must  engage  in  war  wisely;  for 
rashness  is  dishonorable,  especially  in 
so  solemn  and  tremendous  a  concern. 
A  nation  must  propose  a  wise  end  in 
war;  and  this  remark  is  the  more  im- 
portant, because  the  end  or  object  which, 
according  to  common  speech,  a  people 
is  bound  by  its  honor  to  propose,  is  gen- 
erally disowned  by  wisdom.  How  com- 
mon it  is  to  hear  that  the  honor  of  a 
nation  requires  it  to  seek  redress  of 
grievances,  —  reparation  of  injuries. 
Now,  as  a  general  rule,  war  does  not 
and  cannot  repair  injuries.  Instead  of 
securing  compensation  for  past  evils,  it 
almost  always  multiplies  them.  As  a 
general  rule,  a  nation  loses  incompara- 
bly more  by  war  than  it  has  previously 
lost  by  the  wrong-doer.  Suppose,  for 
example,  a  people  to  have  been  spoiled 
by  another  state  of  "five  millions  of 
dollars."  To  recover  this  by  war,  it 
must  expend  fifty  or  a  hundrea  millions 
more,  and  will,  almost  certainly,  come 
forth  from  the  contest  burdened  with 
debt  Nor  is  this  all.  It  loses  more 
than  wealth.    It  loses  many  lives.    Now, 


life  and  property  are  not  to  be  balanced 
against  each  other.  If  a  Dation,  by  slay- 
ing a  sin^e  innocent  man,  could  possess 
itself  of  the  wealth  of  worlds,  it  would 
have  no  right  to  destroy  him  for  that 
cause  alone.  A  human  being  cannot  be 
valued  by  silver  and  gold ;  and,  of  con- 
sequence, a  nation  can  never  be  author- 
ized to  sacrifice  or  expose  thousands 
of  lives,  for  the  mere  recovery  of  prop- 
erty of  which  it  has  been  spoiled.  To 
secure  compensation  for  the  past  is  very 
seldom  a  sufficient  object  for  war.  The 
true  end  is,  security  for  the  future.  An 
injury  inflicted  by  one  nation  on  another 
may  manifest  a  lawless,  hostile  spirit, 
from  which,  if  unresisted,  future  and 
increasing  outrages  are  to  be  feared, 
which  would  embolden  other  commu- 
nities in  wrong-doing,  and  against  which 
neither  property,  nor  life,  nor  liberty 
would  be  secure.  To  protect  a  state 
from  this  spirit  of  violence  and  unprin- 
cipled aggression,  is  the  duty  of  rulers ; 
and  protection  may  be  found  only  in 
war.  Here  is  the  legitimate  occasion 
and  the  true  end  of  an  appeal  to  arms. 
Let  me  ask  you  to  apply  this  rule  of 
wisdom  to  a  case,  the  bearings  of  which 
will  be  easily  seen.  Suppose,  then,  an 
injury  to  have  been  inflicted  on  us  by  a 
foreign  nation  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  Suppose  it  to  have  been  inflicted 
by  a  government  which  has  fallen  through 
its  lawlessness,  and  which  can  never  oe 
restored.  Suppose  this  injury  to  have 
been  followed,  during  this  long  period, 
by  not  one  hostile  act,  and  not  one  sign 
of  a  hostile  spirit  Suppose  a  disposi- 
tion to  repair  it  to  be  expressed  by  the 
head  of  the  new  government  of  the  in- 
jurious nation ;  and  suppose,  further, 
that  our  long  endurance  has  not  exposed 
us  to  a  single  insult  from  any  other 
power  since  the  general  pacification  of 
Europe.  Under  these  circumstances, 
can  it  be  pretended,  with  any  show  of 
reason,  that  threatened  wrong,  or  that 
future  security,  requires  us  to  bring  upon 
ourselves  ana  the  other  nation  the  hor- 
rors and  miseries  of  war?  Does  not 
wisdom  join  with  humanity  in  repro- 
bating such  a  conflict  ? 

I  have  said  that  the  honor  of  a  nation 
reouires  it  to  engage  in  a  war  for  a  wise 
end.  I  add,  as  a  more  important  rule, 
that  its  dignity  demands  of  it  to  engage 
in  no  coimict  without  a  full  conscious- 
ness of  rectitude.    It  must  not  appeal 
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\  lor  doubtful  rights.    It  must  not 
ic  enough  to  ei^tablish  a  probable 
daim.     The  true  principle  for  a  nation, 
IS  for  an  individual,  is,  that  it  will  suffer 
nther  than  do  wroog.     It  should  prefer 
besi^  injured  to   the   hazard  of  doing 
Injury'.      To  secure  to  itself   this   full 
cOQiclousness    of    rectitude,    a    nation 
dMold    always  desire   to  refer  its  dis- 
putes to  sin  impartial  umpire.    It  cannot 
tt>  much  distrust  its  own  judgment  in 
to  own  cause.     That  same  sel^^sh  parti- 
i3kf  which  blinds  the  individual  to  the 
dunks  of  a  rival  or  foe,  and  which  has 
QHSpelled   society  to  substitute   public 
md  distnterestea  tribunals  for  private 
m.  disqualifies  nations,  more  or  less^ 
to  determine  their  own  rights,  and  should 
lead  ihcm  to  seek  a  more  dispassionate 
decision.     The  ereat  idea  which  should 
lise  to  the  mind  of  a  country  on  medi- 
tidag   war   is  rectitude.      In  declaring 
it  should  listen  only  to  the  voice 
To  resolve  on  the  destruction 
nr   fellow- creatures  without  a  com- 
from  conscience  —  a  commission 
God  —  is  to  bring  on  a  people  a 
load  of  infamy  and  crime.     A  nation,  in 
dedaiing  war.  should  be  lifted  above  its 
fttsions  by  the  fearfulness  and  solem- 
^of  the  act.     It  should  appeal  with 
^ned    confidence    to    heaven    and 
rfor  its  uprightness  of  purpose.     It 
Did   go   forth    as   the    champion   of 
Tlmth    and    justice,  as    the    minister  of 
God.  to  %^indicate  and  sustain  that  great 
OMfaJ  and  national  law,  without  which 
life  has  no  security,  and  socia!  improve- 
menls  no  defence.    It  should  be  inspired 
wHh  invincible  courage,  not  by  its  ptas- 
OOOS,  but  by  the  dignity  and  holiness  of 
its  cause.     Nothing  in  the  whole  com- 
psfts   of  legislation  is  so  solemn   as  a 
decUratton   of   war.     By  nothing  do  a 
people  incur  such  tremendous   respon- 
dbibty.     Unless  justly  waged,  war  in- 
vvrii^s  a  people  in  the  guilt  of  murder. 
T\t€  slate  which,  without  the  command 
oi  justice  and  God,  sends  out  fleets  and 
anaies    to    slaughter    fellow-creatures, 
anit  ajiswer  for  the  blood  it  sheds,  as 
\  the  assassin  for  the  death  of  his 
Oh,  how  loudly  does  the  voice 
■  cry  to  heaven  from  the  field  of 
!     Undoubtedly,  the  men  whose 
have  come  down  to  us  with  the 
loode»t  shouts  of  ages   stand  now  be- 
fore iHe  tribunal  of  eternal  justice  con- 
demned as  murderers  \  and  the  victories 


which  have  been  thought  to  encircle  a 
nation  with  glory  have  fixed  the  same 
brand  on  mukttudes  in  the  sight  of  the 
final  and  Almighty  Judge.  How  essen- 
tial is  it  toa  naiion's  honor  that  it  should 
engage  in  war  with  a  full  conviction  of 
rectitude ! 

But  there  is  one  more  condition  of  an 
honorable  war.  A  nation  should  engage 
in  it  with  unfeigned  sorrow.  It  should 
beseech  the  throne  of  grace  with  earnest 
supplication^  that  the  dreadful  office  of 
destroying  fellow-beings  may  not  be  im- 
posed on  it.  War  concentrates  all  the 
varieties  of  human  misery,  and  a  nation 
which  can  inflict  these  without  sorrow, 
contracts  deeper  infamy  than  from  cow- 
ardice. It  is  essentially  barbarous  ;  and 
will  be  looked  back  upon  by  more  en- 
lightened and  Christian  ages  with  the 
horror  with  which  we  recall  the  atrocities 
of  savage  tribes.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  calamities  of  war,  its  slaughter, 
famine,  and  desolation,  instead  of  being 
I  confined  to  its  criminal  authors,  fall 
(  chiefly  on  multitudes  who  have  had  no 
share  in  provoking  and  no  voice  in  pro- 
claiming It  ;  and  let  not  a  nation  talk  of 
its  honor  which  has  no  sympathy  with 
these  woes  which  is  steeled  to  the  most 
terrible  sufferings  of  humanity. 

I  have  now  spoken,  my  friends,  of  the 
sentiments  with  wHiich  war  should  be 
regarded.  Is  it  so  regarded  ?  When, 
recently,  the  suggestion  of  war  was 
thrown  out  to  this  people,  what  recep- 
tion did  it  meet  ?  Was  it  viewed  at 
once  in  the  light  in  which  a  Christian 
nation  should  immediately  and  most 
earnestly  consider  it  ?  Was  it  received 
as  a  proposidon  to  slaughter  thousands 
of  our  fellow-creatures?  Did  we  feel 
as  if  threatened  with  a  calamity  more 
fearful  than  earthauakes.  famine,  or  pes- 
tilence  ?  The  bliglit  which  might  fall  on 
our  prosperity  drew  attention  ;  but  the 
thought  of  devoting,  as  a  people,  our 
power  and  resources  to  the  destruction 
of  mankind,  of  those  whom  a  common 
nature,  whom  reason,  conscience,  and 
Christianity  command  us  to  love  and 
save,  —  did  this  thrill  us  with  horror? 
Did  the  solemn  inquiry  break  forth 
through  our  land,  is  the  dreadful  ne- 
cessity indeed  laid  upon  us  to  send 
abroad  death  and  woe  ?  No.  There 
was  little  manifestation  of  the  sensi* 
bility  with  which  men  and  Christians 
should   look  such  an  evil  in  the  face. 
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As  a  people,  we  are  still  seared  and 
Uinded  to  the  crimes  and  miseries  of 
war.  The  principles  of  honor,  to  which 
the  barbarism  and  in^tuation  of  dark 
ages  gave  birth,  prevail  among  us.  The 
l^enerous,  merciful  spirit  of  our  relieion 
IS  little  understood.  The  law  of  love 
preached  from  the  cross  and  written  in 
the  blood  of  the  Saviour  is  trampled  on 
by  public  men.  The  true  dimity  of 
man,  which  consists  in  breathmg  and 
cherishing  God's  spirit  of  justice  and 
philanthropy  towards  every  human  being, 
IS  counted  folly  in  comparison  with  that 
spirit  of  vindictiveness  and  self-aggran- 
dizement  which  turns  our  earth  into  an 
image  of  the  abodes  of  the  damned. 
How  long  will  the  friends  of  humanity, 
of  religion,  of  Christ,  silently,  passively. 


nncomplainingljr,  suffer  tiie  men  of  this 
worid,  the  ambitious,  vindicttve,  and  self- 
ish, to  array  them  against  their  brethren 
in  conflicts  which  thev  condemn  and 
abhor  ?  Shall  not  truth,  humanity,  and 
the  mild  and  holy  spirit  of  Christianity, 
find  a  voice  to  rebuke  and  awe  the 
wickedness  which  precipitates  nations 
into  war,  and  to  startle  and  awaken 
nations  to  their  fearful  responsibility 
in  taking  arms  against  the  children  of 
their  Father  in  heaven  ?  Prince  of 
Peace  !  Saviour  of  men !  speak  in  thine 
own  voice  of  love,  power,  and  fearful 
warning;  and  redeem  the  world  Ux 
which  thou  hast  died  from  lawless  and 
cruel  passions,  from  the  spirit  of  rajnne 
and  murder,  from  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness and  hell  1 


LECTURE  ON   WAR. 


Preface. 

This  lecture  was  delivered  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  year  (1838).  It  was 
prepared  with  a  distinct  knowledge  of 
the  little  interest  taken  in  the  subject  by 
the  people  at  large,  and  was  prepared 
on  that  very  account  It  is  now  pub- 
lished, in  consequence  of  fresh  proofs 
of  the  insensibihty  of  the  mass  of  this 
community  to  the  crimes  and  miseries 
of  war.  For  a  few  weeks  this  calamity 
has  been  brought  distinctly  before  us ; 
we  have  been  driven  by  one  of  the 
States  into  a  hostile  position  towards  a 
CTeat  European  power :  and  the  manner 
in  which  tne  subject  has  been  treated 
in  and  out  of  Congress  is  a  sad  proof 
of  the  very  <reneral  want  of  Christian 
and  philanthropic  views  of  the  subject, 
as  well  as  of  strange  blindness  to  our 
national  and  individual  well-being.  One 
would  think  that  the  suggestion  of  a 
war  with  England  would  call  forth  one 
strong,  general  burst  of  opposing  feel- 
ings. Can  a  more  calamitous  event, 
with  the  exception  of  civil  war,  be  imag- 
ined 1  What  other  nation  can  do  us  equal 
harm  ?  With  what  other  nation  do  we 
hold  equally  profitable  connections  ?  To 
what  other  are  we  bound  by  such  strong 


and  generous  ties?  We  are  of  one 
blood.  We  speak  one  language.  We 
have  a  common  religion.  We  nave  the 
noble  bond  of  free  institutions  ;  and  to 
these  two  countries,  above  all  others,  is 
the  cause  of  freedom  on  earth  intrusted 
by  Providence.  A  war  with  England 
would,  to  a  great  extent,  sweep  our  ships 
from  the  seas,  cut  off  our  intercourse 
with  the  world,  shut  up  our  great  sta- 
ples, palsy  the  spirit  of  internal  improve- 
ment and  smite  with  languor,  if  not 
death,  our  boldest  enterprises.  It  would 
turn  to  the  destruction  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  vast  resources,  which  are  now 
working  out  for  us  unparalleled  pros- 
perity. It  would  load  us  with  taxes 
and  public  debts,  and  breed  internal 
discontents  with  which  a  free  govern- 
ment contends  at  fearful  odds  in  the 
midst  of  war.  Instead  of  covering  the 
ocean  with  the  sails  of  a  beneficent 
commerce,  we  should  scour  it  with  pri- 
vateers, that  is,  as  legalized  pirates. 
Our  great  cities  would  be  threatened 
with  invasion ;  and  the  din  of  industry 
in  the  streets  of  this  metropolis  would 
be  stilled.  And  all  this  would  come 
upon  us  at  a  moment  when  the  country 
is  pressing  forward  to  wealth,  greatness, 
and  every  kind  of  improvement,  with 
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^intiid^  a  free  joyous  activity,  which 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
id.  And  these  immense  sacrifices 
are  to  be  made  for  a  tract  of  wild  land^ 
»rrK.ii«.s  not  worth  the  money  which  it 
lis  w^ithin  a  few  weeks  past, 
'  into  account  the  expenses  of 
Maifte,  and  the  losses  which  the  whole 
ttomry  has  suJIered  by  interruption  of 
mdc 

Bttt  thw  is  not  all  We  are  not  to 
nfiicr  alone.  We  should  infitct  in  such 
1  war  deep  wounds  on  England,  not 
doljr  on  KcT  armed  bands,  on  her  rich 
■0idiaiits,  on  her  wide-spread  interests, 
|o!  on  vast  numbers  of  her  poor  pop- 
■blioQ*  who  owe  subsistence  to  the 
Joy*tneot  furnished  by  the  friendly 
course  of  the  two  countries.  Thou* 
auwl  ten  thousands  of  her  labor- 
I  be  reduced  to  want  and  misery, 
'  would  it  be  any  mitigation  of  these 
to  a  roan  of  humanity  that  we 
:  at  war  with  the  government  of  Eng- 

I  And  this  is  not  all.  A  war  between 
countries  would  be  felt  through 
ihole  civilized  world.  The  present 
resemblance  to  those  half -bar- 
agest  when  nations  stood  apart, 
log  on  one  another  in  surly  inde- 
Elencc,  Commerce  is  binding  all 
*her;  and  of  diis  golden 
I  and  America  are  the 
1  lie  relations  between  these 
Gouitries  cannot  become  hostile  without 
daaa^iil^,  more  or  less,  the  intercourse 
«C  all  other  communities,  and  bringing 
evils  on  the  whole  Christian  world. 

Nor  lA  this  all  War  can  hardly  spring 
vp  between  two  great  countries  without 
eadending  beyond  them.  This  fire  natu- 
nllf  spreads^  The  peace  of  nations  is 
pc^errcd  by  a  kind  of  miracle.  The 
L^ddltioo  of  a  new  cause  of  conHict  is  al- 
y*  in  be  dreaded  :  but  never  more  than 
\iiis  nnornent,  when  comm unities  are 
wlf  adjusting  themselves  to  a  new 
of  things.  All  nations  may  be 
into  the  conflict  which  we  may 
tlMioglillessly  begin  ;  and  if  so,  we  shall 
to  answer  for  wide  and  prolonged 
liters*  from  which  we  should  recoil 
horror,  could  they  be  brought 
pbiiilT  before  our  eyes. 

And  these  evils  would  be  brought  on 
Ibe  world  at  a  moment  of  singular  in- 
terest and  promise  to  society ;  after  an 
aai^araneteu    duration  of  peace ;  when 


a  higher  civilization  seems  to  be  dawn* 
ing  on  Christendom  ;  when  nations  are 
everj'where  waking  up  to  develop  their 
own  resources  ;  when  the  conquests  of 
industry,  art.  and  science  are  taking  the 

I  place  of  those  of  war  ;  when  new  facili- 

I  ties  of  intercourse  are   bringing  coun- 

I  tries  from  their  old  unsocial  wstance 
into  neighborhood  ;  and  when  the  great- 

I  est  of  all  social  revolutions  is  going  on, 
that  is,  the  elevation  of  the  middling 
and  laboring  classes,  of  the  multitude  or 
the   human   race.     To   throw   the   fire- 

,  brand  of  war  among  the  nations  at  this 
period  would  be  treason  against  human- 
ity and  civilization,  as  foul  as  was  ever 

I  perpetrated.  The  nation  which  does 
this  must  answer  to  God  and  to  society 
for  every  criminal  resistance  to  the  prog- 

I  ress  of  the  race.  Every  year,  every 
day  of  peace  is  a  gain  to  mankind,  for 
it  adds  some  strength  to  the  cords  which 

I  are  drawing  the  nations  together  And 
yet,  in  the  face  of  all  these  motives  to 
peace,  we  have  made  light  of  the  pres- 
ent danger.  How  few  of  us  seem  to 
have  felt  the  infinite  interests  which  a 
war  would  put  in  jeopardy  ?  Many 
have  talked  of  national  honor,  as  duel- 
lists talk  of  their  reputation  .  a  few  have 
used  language  worthy  of  a  mob  making 
a  ring  to  see  a  fight.  Hardly  anywhere 
has  a  tone  worthy  of  the  solemnity  of 
the  subject  been  uttered,  Nadinal 
honor  J  This  has  been  on  our  lips;  as 
if  the  true  honor  of  a  nation  did  not  con- 
sist in  earnest,  patient  efforts  for  peace, 
not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake 
of  humanity;  as  if  this  great  country, 
after  a  long  history  which  has  ?x>rne  wit- 
ness to  its  prowess,  needed  to  rush  to 
battle  to  prove  itself  no  coward  !  Are  we 
still  in  the  infancy  of  civilization  ?  Has 
Christianity  no  power  over  us?  Can  a 
people  never  learn  the  magnanimity  of 
sacrifices  to  peace  and  humanity?  I 
am,  indeed,  aware  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  community  would  shrink  from 
this  wan  were  it  to  come  nearer.  But 
had  we  feelings  and  principles  worthy  of 
men  and  Christians,  should  we  wait  for 
the  evil  to  stand  at  our  door,  before 
waking  up  to  the  use  of  every  means 
for  averting  it  ? 

A  great  addition  to  the  painfulness  of 
our  situation  is  found  In  the  manner  in 
which  we  have  been  forced  into  it.  One 
State  out  of  the  twenty- six  has  by  its 
rashness  exposed  ns  to  V\\t    ^t^Vfc^X 
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calamities.  M  aine,  by  sending  an  armed 
force,  without  warning,  into  the  disputed 
territory,  necessarily  awakened  in  the 
neighboring  British  Province  an  alarm, 
which  would  have  been  wholly  pre- 
vented by  friendly  consultation  with  its 
Governor;  and,  in  the  next  place,  this 
State,  by  declining  or  neglecting  to 
acquiesce  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
national  executive  with  the  British  min- 
ister, virtually  took  our  foreign  relations 
Into  her  own  hands,  and  assumed  a 
power  more  dangerous  to  the  peace  of 
the  country  than  any  other  which  can 
be  imagined.  We  have  heard  of  the 
"  rights  "  of  a  State  to  nullify  the  laws  of 
Congress,  and  to  secede  from  the  Union. 
But  to  some  of  us  these  are  less  formi- 
dable than  the  "  right "  of  each  State  to 
involve  us  in  a  foreign  war.  The  as- 
sumption of  such  a  power  is  a  flagrant 
violation  of  the  fundamental  principle, 
and  a  rejection  of  one  of  the  chief  bene- 
fits of  the  confederacy.  Better  surren- 
der to  an  enemy  many  disputed  terri- 
tories, than  cede  this  risht  to  a  State. 
Ill-starred  indeed  must  be  this  Union, 
if  any  one  of  its  members  may  commit 
all  the  rest  to  hostilities-  The  general 
government  has  at  this  moment  a  sol- 
emn duty  to  dischaige,  one  requiring 
the  calm,  invincible  firmness  of  Wash- 
ington, or  the  iron  will  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It  must 
not,  by  a  suicidal  weakness,  surrender 
the  management  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions to  a  single  State. 

And  here  I  am  bound  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  present  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  Union  for  his  temperate  and 
wise  efforts  for  the  preservation  of  peace. 
He  will  feel,  1  trust,  that  there  is  a  truer 
glory  in  saving  a  country  from  war  than 
in  winning  a  hundred  battles.  Much 
also  is  due  to  the  beneficent  influence  of 
General  Scott  To  this  distinguished 
man  belongs  the  rare  honor  of  uniting 
with  military  energy  and  daring  the  spint 
of  a  philantnropist  His  exploits  in  the 
field,  which  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of 
our  soldiers,  have  been  obscured  by  the 
purer  and  more  lasting  glory  of  a  pacifi- 
cator, and  of  a  friend  of  mankind.  In 
the  whole  history  of  the  intercourse  of 
civilized  with  barbarous  or  half-civil- 
ized communities,  we  doubt  whether  a 
brighter  page  can  be  found  than  that 
which  records  his  agency  in  the  removal 
of  the  Cherokees.  As  fsu:  as  the  wrongs 


done  to  this  race  can  be  stoned  for, 
General  Scott  has  made  tiie  expiation. 
In  his  recent  mission  to  the  disturbed 
borders  of  our  country,  he  has  succeeded, 
not  so  much  by  policy,  as  br  the  Holi- 
ness and  generosity  of  his  character,  by 
moral  influences,  by  the  earnest  convic- 
tion with  which  he  has  enforced  on  all 
with  whom  he  had  to  do  the  obligations 
of  patriotism,  justice,  humanity,  and  re- 
ligion. It  would  not  be  easy  to  find 
among  us  a  man  who  has  won  a  purer 
fame  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  ofiEer  this  trib- 
ute, because  I  wouM  do  something,  no 
matter  how  little,  to  hasten  the  time 
when  the  spirit  of  Christian  humanity 
shall  be  accounted  an  essential  attribute 
and  the  brightest  ornament  in  a  public 
man. 

I  close  this  pre^ce  with  a  topic  which 
ought  not  to  be  set  aside  as  an  unmean- 
ing commonplace.  We  have  Christians 
among  us  not  a  few.  Have  they  been 
true  to  themselves  and  their  religion  in 
the  present  agitation  of  the  question  of 
war  ?  Have  thev  spoken  with  strength 
and  decision  ?  Have  they  said.  We  will 
take  no  part  in  a  rash,  passionate,  un- 
necessary war  ?  Or  have  they  sat  still 
and  left  the  country  to  parties  and  pol- 
iticians ?  Will  they  always  consent  to 
be  the  passive  tools  of  the  ambitious  or 
designing  ?  Is  the  time  never  to  come, 
when  they  will  plant  themselves  on  their 
religion,  and  resolve  not  to  stir  an  inch, 
in  ooedience  to  the  policy  or  legislation 
of  the  men  of  this  world  ?  On  Uiis  topic 
I  have  enlarged  in  the  following  ais- 
course,  and  I  respectfully  ask  for  it  the 
impartial  attention  of  Christians. 


Lecture. 

In  commencing  this  lecture  on  War, 
my  thoughts  are  irresistibly  drawn  to 
that  exemplary  servant  of  God,  the  late 
Noah  Worcester,  through  whose  la- 
bors, more  than  through  any  other  cause, 
the  attention  of  the  community  has  been 
awakened  to  the  guilt  and  misery  of 
war.  I  feel  my  own  obli«ition  to  him 
in  this  particular.  In  truth,  it  was  not 
easy  to  know  him  and  to  esGq>e  wholly 
the  influence  of  his  character.  So  im- 
bued was  he  with  the  spirit  of  peace 
that  it  spread  itself  around  him  like  the 
fragrance  of  sweet  flowers.  Even  tliose 
within  his  sphere,  who  listened  at  first 
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St  or  with  a  feeling  approach- 
were  not  seldom  over- 
fie  singTilar  union  in  his  con- 
itioaof  gentleness,  earnestness,  and 
fcreoe  wisdom.  Me  did  not  live  in  vain. 
One  of  my  motives  for  taking  part  in 
^^  ,  (-..,t*^wJ  r.(  lectures  is  my  respect  for 
d  nnan.  Another  and  a 
uve  Is  the  fact  that  nolwith- 
Itwwtinp  thr  favorable  impression  made 
bf  lib  Sorts,  there  15  yet  comparatively 
ittk  ia teres t  in  the  subject  of  peace,  ft 
M  a  reason  for  settin;^  forth  great  truths, 
Ito  sceptics  deride  them,  and  the  multi- 
IhIc  pass  them  by  with  unconcern.  Dr. 
stcr  was  not  roused  by  the  shouts 
owd  to  lift  up  his  voice  in  behalf 
peace.  He  did  not  postpone  his  tes- 
llimony  to  **  a  more  convenient  season.*' 
iHe  was  as  *'  one  cr^nng  in  the  wilder- 
keas,^'  He  besan  his  ministry  amidst 
fUic  triumphs  01  the  spirit  of  war.  He 
took  counsel  not  of  men,  but  of  the 
liividc  oracle  in  his  own  breast  The 
initli  which  was  burning  as  a  fire  within 
Mm.  he  could  not  but  give  forth.  He 
bad  Uitb  in  it  He  had  faith  in  God, 
sc»  tospircr.  So  ought  we  to  trust.  So 
flK^fat  we  to  bear  a  more  fervent  witness 
10  truth,  on  the  very  ground  that  it  is 
vnpoptilar,  neglected,  cTesptsed. 

In  the  following  lecture,  1  shall  aim  to 
vet  forth  the  chief  evil  of  war,  to  set 
forth  its  great  remedy,  and  then  to 
point  out  some  of  the  causes  of  the 
fajnt  impression  made  by  its  woes  and 


Belbre  entering  on  these  topics,  I 
would  offer  one  or  two  remarks.  In 
speaking,  as  I  propose  to  do,  of  the  evils 
OK  war,  I  have  no  thought  of  denying 
that  war  has  sometimes  done  good. 
Tbcre  b  no  unmixed  evil  in  the  uni- 
ircfse.  Providence  brings  good  from 
CTcry  thing,  from  fearful  sufferings, 
team  atrocious  crimes.  But  sufferings 
«ad  crimes  are  not  therefore  to  be  set 
down  among  our  blessings.  Murder 
pometimes  cuts  short  the  life  ami  trt- 
emphs  of  a  monster  of  jpilt  Robbery 
rasf  throw  into  circulation  the  useless 
Imrds  of  a  miser.  Despotism  may  sub- 
dor  an  all^wasting  anarchy.  But  we  do 
OOC*  therefore,  canonize  despotism,  rob- 
htry,  and  murder.  In  fierce  ages,  when 
ooaunon  life  is  made  up  of  violence  and 
bonletii  on  bloodshed,  when  piracy  is  an 
knorable  trade,  and  a  stranger  is  a  foe. 
war^  by  accumulating  force  in  the  hands 


of  an  able  chieftain,  may  gather  many 
petty  tribes  under  one  iron  will,  and 
thus  a  state  may  be  founded^  and  its 
rude  organization  may  prove  a  germ  of 
social  order.  In  later  times,  war  may 
carry  into  less  civilized  regions  the  in- 
fluences, knowledge,  arts,  and  religion 
of  more  cultivatea  nations.  Above  all, 
war  may  call  forth,  in  those  whom  it 
assails,  an  Indignant  patriotism,  a  fervent 
public  spirit  a  generous  daring,  and 
heroic  sacrifices,  which  testify  to  the 
inborn  greatness  of  human  nature  ;  just 
as  great  vices,  by  the  horror  with  which 
they  thrill  us,  and  by  the  reaction  they 
awaken,  often  give  strength  to  the  moral 
sentiments  of  a  community.  These, 
however,  are  the  incidental  influences  of 
war.  Its  necessary  fruits  are  crime  and 
woe.  To  enthrone  force  above  right  is 
its  essential  character ;  and  order,  free- 
dom, civilization,  are  its  natural  prey. 
Besides,  the  benefits  of  war,  such  as 
they  are,  belong  to  unrefined  ages,  when 
tlie  passions,  if  not  expended  in  public 
conflicts,  would  break  out  in  worse  forms 
of  rapine  and  lust,  and  when  one  nation 
can  act  on  another  only  by  violence. 
Society,  in  its  present  stage,  stands  in 
need  of  war  no  more  than  of  the  ordeal, 
the  rack,  the  inquisition,  the  baroniaJ 
license  of  the  middle  ages.  All  these 
monuments  and  ministers  of  barbarism 
should  be  buried  in  one  grave. 

I.  I  now  proceed  to  consider,  first,  as 
J  proposed,  the  chief  evil  of  war.  The 
chief  evil  of  war  [  What  is  it  ?  What 
induces  us  to  place  war  at  the  head  of 
human  calamities.  In  replying  to  these 
questions,  I  shall  not  direct  you  to  the 
physical  sufferings  of  war^  however 
great  or  terrible.  Death  in  its  most 
agonizing  forms  ;  the  overthrow  of 
proud  cities  ;  the  devastation  of  fruitful 
fields ;  the  impoverishing  of  nations ; 
famine ;  pestilence ;  these  form  the 
train  of  victorious  war.  But  these  are 
not  the  distin^ishing  evils  of  war. 
These  are  inflictions  of  other  causes 
much  more  than  of  war.  Other  causes 
are  wasting  human  life  and  joy  more 
than  batiks.  Millions,  indeed,  die  by 
the  sword,  but  these  millions  are  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  countless 
multitudes  who  die  by  slow  and  painful 
disease.  Cities  are  overthrown  by 
earthquakes  as  well  as  by  armies,  and 
more  frequently  swept  by  accidental 
confiagrationa  ttiaab'y  th^  4a.m«.^  qI  ^•tmu 
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Hostile  bands  ravage  the  fields;  but 
how  much  oftener  do  whirlwinds,  storms, 
hurricanes  rush  over  land  and  sea,  pros- 
trating harvests,  and  destroying  the 
labors  of  years  on  a  scale  so  vast  as  to 
reduce  human  devastations  to  a  narrow 
extent !  The  truth  is,  that  man  is  sur- 
rounded with  mighty  powers  of  nature 
which  he  cannot  comprehend  or  ^vith- 
stand;  and,  amidst  their  beneficent 
operations,  all  of  them  inflict  much  suf- 
fering. What  distinguishes  war  is,  not 
that  man  is  slain,  but  that  he  is  slain, 
spoiled,  crushed  by  the  cruelty,  the  in- 

i'ustice,  the  treachery,  the  murderous 
land  of  man.  The  evil  is  moral  evil 
War  is  the  concentration  of  all  human 
crimes.  Here  is  its  distinguishing,  ac- 
cursed brand.  Under  its  standard 
gather  violence,  malignity,  race,  fraud, 
perfidy,  rapacity,  4nd  lust  If  it  only 
slew  men,  it  would  do  little.  It  turns 
man  into  a  beast  of  prey.  Here  is  the 
evil  of  war,  that  man.  made  to  be  the 
brother,  becomes  the  deadly  foe  of  his 
kind ;  that  man,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
mitigate  suffering,  makes  the  infliction 
of  suffering  his  study  and  end:  that 
man,  whose  office  it  is  to  avert  and  heal 
the  wounds  which  come  from  nature's 

E)wers,  makes  researches  into  nature  s 
ws,  and  arms  himself  with  her  most 
awful  forces,  that  he  may  become  the 
destroyer  of  his  race,  hfor  is  this  all. 
There  is  also  found  in  war  a  cold- 
hearted  indifference  to  human. miseries 
and  wrongs,  perhaps  more  shocking 
than  the  bad  passions  it  calls  forth.  To 
my  mind,  this  contempt  of  human  nature 
is  singularly  offensive.  To  hate,  ex- 
presses something  like  respect.  But  in 
war,  man  treats  his  brother  as  nothing 
worth  ;  sweeps  away  human  multitudes 
as  insects :  tramples  them  down  as 
grass  :  mocks  at  their  rights  ;  and  does 
not  deign  a  thought  to  their  woes. 

These  remarks  show  us  the  great  evil 
of  war.  It  is  moral  evil.  The  field  of 
battle  is  a  theatre,  got  up  at  immense 
cost,  for  the  exhibition  of  crime  on  a 
grand  scale.  There  the  hell  within  the 
human  breast  blazes  out  fiercely  and 
without  disguise.  A  more  fearful  hell 
in  any  re^on  of  the  universe  cannot 
well  be  conceived.  There  the  fiends 
hold  their  revels  and  spread  their  fury. 

To  many,  the  physical  evils  of  war 
are  more  striking  than  moral.  The  out- 
ward impresses  multitudes  more   than 


the  inward.  It  is  because  they  cannot 
look  inward,  because  they  are  too  earth- 
ly and  sensual  to  see  and  comprehoid 
the  deformity  of  a  selfish,  unjust,  malig- 
nant souL  The  outward  evils  of  life  are 
emblems  of  the  inward,  and  are  light 
when  severed  from  these.  The  saddest 
view  of  war  is,  that  it  is  the  breaking 
out  of  the  human  heart,  revealine  there 
what  is  more  awful  than  the  miseries 
which  it  inflicts.  The  death-groan  is 
fearful ;  but  how  much  more  appalling 
the  spirit  of  murder  which  extorts  it ! 

Suppose  two  multitudes  of  men«  each 
compNDsed  of  thousands,  meeting  from 
different  countries,  but  meeting  not  to 
destroy  but  to  consult  and  labor  for  the 

good  of  the  race  ;  and  suppose  them,  in 
ie  midst  of  their  deliberations,  to  be 
smitten  suddenly  by  some  mysterious 
visitation  of  God,  and  their  labors  to  be 
terminated  by  immediate  death.  We 
should  be  awe-struck  by  this  strange, 
sudden,  wide-spread  rum.  But  reflec- 
tion would  teach  us  that  this  simultane- 
ous extinction  of  life  in  so  many  of  our 
race  was  but  an  anticipation  or  peculiar 
fulfilment  of  the  sentence  passed  on  all 
mankind ;  and  a  tender  reverence  would 
spring  up  as  we  should  think  of  so  many 
generous  men  coming  together  from  so 
many  different  regions,  in  the  spirit  of 
human  brotherhood,  to  be  wrapped  in 
one  pall,  to  sleep  in  one  grave.  We 
should  erect  a  monument  on  the  solemn 
spot;  but  chiefly  to  commemorate  the 
holy  purpose  which  had  gathered  them 
from  their  scattered  abodes ;  and  we 
should  write  on  it,  "  To  the  memory  of 
a  glorious  company,  suddenly  taken 
from  God's  ministry  on  earth  to  enter 
again  (a  blessed  orotherhood)  on  a 
higher  ministry  in  heaven."  Here  you 
have  death  sweeping  away  hosts  in  a 
moment.  But  how  different  from  death 
in  a  field  of  battle,  where  man  meets  man 
as  a  foe,  where  the  countenance  flashes 
rage  and  the  arm  is  nerved  for  slaughter, 
where  brother  hews  down  brother,  and 
where  thousands  are  sent  unprepared, 
in  the  moment  of  crime,  to  give  their 
account !  When  nature's  laws,  fulfilling 
the  mysterious  will  of  God,  inflict  death 
on  the  good,  we  bow,  we  adore,  we  give 
thanks.  How  different  is  death  from 
the  murderous  hand  of  man  I 

Allow  me  to  make  another  supposition, 
which  may  bring  out  still  more  strongly 
the  truth  on  which  I  now  insist,  that  the 
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u  *""  r^rd,  moral ;  that 
iti  p:  le  as  they  may 

bt,  ATL  ..^...  ..T  v.-  ,v.e  of  this.  Sup- 
poB«,  then,  that  in  travelling  tli rough  a 
ifiHtary  region,  you  shoulcf  catch  the 
^Unpse  of  a  distant  dwelling.  You  ap- 
pmodi  it  eagerly  in  tJie  hope  of  hearing 
avelcome  after  your  weary  joumev.  As 
m  draw  Qigh«  an  ominous  stillness 
dunps  ^our  hope ;  and  on  entering,  you 
•ee  w  inmates  of  the  house,  a  numerous 
tnillv.  stretched  out  motionless  and  with- 
QDi  Sue.  A  casting  pestilence  lias,  in  one 
ixf,  made  their  dwelling  a  common 
tosib.  At  first  you  are  thrilled  with 
ktffor  bj  the  signt ;  but  as  you  survey 
liie  ullent  forms»  vou  see  on  aU  their 
eoaoteiiaaces,  amidst  traces  of  suflent^g, 
m  expression  of  benignity.  You  see 
mmt  of  the  dead  lying  side  by  side,  with 
ibads  mutually  entwined,  showing  that 
tbe  h^*  ^r  :iim  of  liie  was  a  grasp  of 
iScc:  Ut  some  he  locked  in  one 

soth  ^      The  mother's  cold  lips 

tte  still  pressed  to  the  cheek  of  the 
cbild,  ajid  the  child*s  arms  still  wind 
nMind  the  neck  of  the  mother.  In  the 
forms  of  others,  you  see  no  ambiguous 
pTiJOf  that  the  spirit  took  its  flight  in 
ibc  act  of  prayer  As  you  look  on  these 
Ugas  of  love  and  faith,  stronger  than 
1^  last  agony,  what  a  new  feeling  steals 
tivts  you  !  Your  horror  subsides.  Your 
cjreai  are  suffused  with  tears,  not  of  an- 
of  s>Tnipathy.  aHection,  tender 
You  feel  the  spot  to  be  con- 
Death  becomes  lovely,  like 
of  infancy.  You  say.  Blessed 
tit!,ith  hath  not  divided  you  I 

i  and  respectful  sorrow, 
resting-place  of  the  good, 
ither  dwelling,  dimly  descried  in 
xon,  invites  your  steps.     As  you 
ich  it  tlie  same  stillness  is  an  au- 
a  like  desolation,  and  you  enter 
ag  to  see  another  family  laid 
the  same   mysterious    disease. 
open  the  door,  and  the  spectacle 
your    blood,   and    chains    your 
to  the  threshold.     On  every  face 
the  distortion  of  rage.     Every 
hand   grasps  a  deadly  weapon  ; 
breast    is    gored    with   wounds- 
lies  one.  rived  asunder  by  a  sword. 
1*0  are  locked  together,  but  in 
th'crapple   of    hatred,    not    the 
:e    oi   love*      Here   lies   woman, 
led    on    and    polluted,   and    there 
tl^  child,  weltering  in  his  own  blood. 


You  recoil  with  horror,  as  soon  as  the 
sickness  of  the  heart  will  sufifer  you  to 
move.     The  deadly  steam  of  the  apart- 
ment oppresses,  overpowers  you^  as  if  it 
were  the  suffocating  air  of  hell,     You 
I  are  terror-struck,  as  if  through  the  opcn- 
\  ing  earth  you  had  sunk  into  the  abode 
I  of  fiends  ;  and  when  the  time  for  reflec- 
1  lion  comes,  and  you  recall  the  blessed 
I  habitation  you  had  just  before  left^  what 
I  a  conviction  rushes  on  you,  that  nothing 
I  deserves  the  name  of  woe  but  that  which 
'  crime  inflicts!     You  feel  that  there  is  a 
j  sweetness,  loveliness,  sacredness  in  suf- 
fering and  death,  when  these  are  per- 
vaded by  holy  affections;  and  that  in- 
finite wretchedness  and  despair  gather 
over  these,  when  springing  from  unholy 
passion,   when    bearing    the    brand    of 
crime. 

In  these  remarks,  I  do  not  mean  to 
deny  that  the  physical  suflcrings  of  war 
are  ^eat,  and  should  incite  us  to  labor 
for  Its  abolition.  But  sufferings,  sepa- 
rate from  crime,  coming  not  through 
man's  wickedness,  but  from  the  laws  of 
nature,  are  not  unmixed  evils-  They 
have  a  ministry  of  love,  God  has  or- 
dained them,  that  they  should  bind  men 
to  one  another,  that  they  should  touch 
and  soften  the  human  heart,  that  they 
should  call  forth  mutual  aid,  solace, 
gratitude,  and  self- forgetting  love.  Sor- 
row is  the  chief  cement  of  souls.  Death, 
coming  in  the  order  of  nature,  gathers 
round  the  sufferer  sympathizing,  anxious 
friends,  who  watch  day  and  night,  with 
suffused  eyes  and  heart-breathed  prayer, 
to  avert  or  mitigate  the  last  agonies.  It 
calls  up  tender  recollections,  inspires 
solemn  thought,  rebukes  human  pride, 
obscures  the  world's  glories,  and  speaks 
of  immortality.  From  the  still  death- 
bed, what  softening,  subduing,  chasten- 
ing, exalting  influences  proceed !  But 
death  in  war,  death  from  the  hand  of 
man,  sears  the  heart  and  conscience, 
kills  human  sympathies,  and  scatters 
the  thought  of  judgment  to  come.  Man 
dying  in  battle,  unsolaced,  un  pi  tied,  and 
a  victim  to  hatred,  rapacity,  and  insatiable 
ambition,  leaves  behind  him  wrongs  to 
be  revenged.  His  blood  does  not  speak 
peace  or  speak  of  heaven;  but  sends 
forth  a  maddening  cry.  and  exasperates 
survivors  to  new  struggles. 

Thus  war  adds  to  suffering  the  unut- 
terable weight  of  crime,  and  defeats  the 
holy  and  blessed  ministry  which  all  «vxl- 
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fering  is  intended  to  fulfil.  When  1  look 
back  on  the  ages  of  conflict  through 
which  the  race  has  passed,  what  most 
moves  me  is  not  tJie  awful  amount  of 
suffering  which  war  has  inflicted*  This 
may  beoorne.  The  terrible  thought  is, 
that  this  has  been  the  work  of  crime  ; 
that  men,  whose  great  law  is  love,  have 
been  one  another's  butchers ;  that  God's 
children  have  stained  his  beautiful  earth, 
made  beautiful  for  their  home,  with  one 
another's  blood  ;  that  the  shriek,  which 
comes  to  us  from  all  regions  and  ages, 
has  been  extorted  by  human  cruefty  ; 
that  man  has  been  a  demon,  and  has 
turned  earth  into  hell  All  else  may  be 
borne.  It  is  this  which  makes  history 
so  horrible  a  record  to  the  benevolent 
mind. 

IL  I  have  now  set  before  you  what  I 
ftlleem  the  chief  e\il  of  war.     It  is  moral 
ivil.     And  from    these  views   you  will 
easily  jud|:e  what   I  regard  as  the  true 
remedy  of  war,  as  the  means  of  remov- 
ing it,  which  above  all  others  we  should 
employ.      If  the  most  terrible  view  of 
war  be  that  it  is  the  triumph  and  jubilee 
of  selfish  and  malignant  passions,  then 
I  Its  true  cure  is  to  be  sought  in  the  difFu- 
fsion  of  the  principles  of  universal  justice 
i.0nd  love^  in  that  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ 
j-which  expels  the  demons  of  selfishness 
|gnd   malignity  from   the   heart      Even 
itipposing  that  war  could  be  abolished 
by  processes   which    leave    the   human 
Cnaracter  unchanged,   that  it  could  be 
^terminated  by  the  progress  of  a  civiliEa- 
ftion,  which,  whilst  softening  manners, 
rould  not  diminish  the  selfishness,  mer- 
[eenariness,  hard-hearredness,  fraud,  am- 
ibitton  of  men,  its  worst  evils  would  still 
[femain,  and  society  would  reap  in  some 
iher  forms  the  fruits  of  its  guilt     God 
up  ordained  that  the  wickedness  within 
I'lhall  always  find  its  expression  and 
Fpunishment  in   outward   evil.      War   is 
[liotliing  more  than  a  reflection  or  image 
[of  the  soul     It  is  the  fiend  within  com- 
Ijng  out.    Human  history  is  nothing  more 
rthan  the  inward  nature  manifested  in  its 
[native  acts  and  issues.      Let  the  soul 
[continue  unchanged  ;    and  should  war 
r  cease ^  the  inward  plague  would  still  find 
rlts  way  to  the  surface.      The  infernal 
►  fire  at  the  centre  of  our  being,  though 
It  should  not  break  forth  in  the  wasting 
volcano,  would  not  slumber,  but  by  other 
eruptions,  more  insensible  yet  not  less 
deaitlyf  would  lay  waste  human  happi- 


ncss.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  thit 
any  remedy  but  the  Christian  spirit  ca« 
avail  against  war*  The  wild  beast  thit 
has  gorged  on  millions  of  victims  in 
every  age,  is  not  to  be  tamed  liy  a  ^ 
ished  or  selfish  civilization.  Selfishnl 
however  drilled  into  courtesy.  aJwal 
tends  to  strife.  Man,  as  long  as 
sessed  by  it  will  sacrifice  others  to 
own  interest  and  glory,  and  will  grow 
angry  and  fierce  when  other*  stand  in 
his  way. 

War  will  never  y\e\6  but  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  universal  justice  and  love, 
these  have  no  sure  root  but  in  the 
ligion  of  Jesus  Christ     Christi- 
the  true  remedy  for  war,  not  Chrii 
in  name,  not  such  Christianity  as 
not  such  as  has  grown  up  und( 
trary  governments  in  church 
not  such  as  characterizes  anv  <_ 
sect  at  the  present  day,  but  Chrii 
as  it  lived  in  the  soul  and  came  forth 
the  life  of  its  Founder ;  a  religion 
reveals  man  as  the  object  of  C<>d'4  im- 
finite  love,  and  which  comment T^  h-tn  tf> 
the  unbounded  love  of  hfs  !^ 
religion,  the  essence  of  whj 
denial,   self-sacrifice,    in    the    c.^ 
human    nature ;    a  religion    whici 
scribes,  as  amon^  the   worst  stn.s  tl 
passion  of  man  for  rule  and  dominii 
over  his  fellow-creatures  ;  which  k: 
nothing  of  rich  or  poor,  high  or 
bond  or  free,  and  casts  down    all 
walls  of  partition  which  sever  men 
one  anotner's  sympathy  and  respect 

Christian  love  alone  can  supplant  war ; 
and  this  love  is  not  a  mere  emc^ilnn.  x 
tenderness  awakened  by  human 
ing,  but  an  intelligent,  moral,  sj' 
love,  a  perception  and  deep  feeling  oi 
the  sacredness  of  human  nature,  a  rec- 
ognition of   the  inalienable  righ!^,  the 
solemn  claims,  of  every  human  being 
It  protests  fearlessly  against  all  wrong, 
no  matter  how  obscure  the  v^iclim.    It 
desires  to  lift  up  each  and  all,  no  matter 
how  fallen.     It  is  a  s)Tnpathy  with  the 
spiritual  principle  dwelling  \r  V 
human  form.     This  is  the  Ir 
to  conquer  war ;  and  as  yet  tl 
but  little  diffused    The  Quak 
have  protested  against  war  .i^  .. 
tian,  but  have  done  little  towards 
ing  into  clear  light,  and  sendfnr 
with  new  power,  the  spirit  to  which  war 
is  to  yield.     Cutting  themselves  olf  by 
outward  pecQliarities  from  the  cqhuiwk 
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ity,  secluding  themselves  from  ordinary 

iXercours^e  through  fear  of  moral  infec- 

OQ,  li\ing  almost  as  a  separate  race, 

they  have    been  little    felt    in   society  *, 

they  have    done  little  to  awaken    that 

deep  religious  interest  in  man  as  man, 

that  sensibility  to  his  rights,  that  hatred 

of  all  ¥m>ng,  that  thirst  Tor  the  elevation 

of  eTcry  human  being,  in  which  Christian 

teve  6nds  its  truest  manifestation.  Every 

sect  has  as  yet  been  too  imbued  witfi 

the  spirit  of  sects,  and  has  inherited  too 

krgdy  the  cxclusiveness  of  pa^t  ages. 

to  understand  or  spread  the  true  spirit 

of  human  brotherhood.    The  love  which 

Cbirist  breathes,   which  looks    through 

■tn's  body  to  the  immortal  spirit,  which 

sees  something  divine  in  the  rational  and 

|,     Bionl  powers  of  the  lowest  human  beings 

^and  wnich  challenges  for  the  lowest  the 

^■iinpithy^  respect,  and  fostering  aid  of 

^Hs  race  ;  this  has  been  rare,  and  yet  it 

^ni  ontv  by  the  gradual  ditfusion  ot  this 

^nfiat  tne  plague  of  war  can  be  stayed. 

This   reverence  for  humanity*  could  it 

even  prevail  through  a  narrow  sphere, 

could  it  bind  together  but  a  small  body 

n    4L  men,  would  send  forth  a  testimony 

^^^■^^^t   war  which    would    break    the 

^^^H|Eer  of  the    Christian   world,   and 

^^miS   would   strike  awe  into  many  a 

CQQCemner  of  his  race. 

I  am  aware  that  others  are  hoping  for 
the  abolition  of  war  by  other  causes  ; 
and  other  causes,  I  am  aware,  must  be 
brought  into  action.  1  only  say  that, 
imless  joined  with  the  spirit  of  Christi- 
2mtj^  they  give  no  assurance  of  con- 
^^aed  repose.  This  thought  1  would 
Hrie^y  illustrate. 

W^  The  present  unusual  cessation  of  arms 
in  the  Christian  world  is  to  some  a  prom- 
be  of  a  happier  era  in  human  affairs. 
It  ts,  indeed,  a  cheering  fact,  and  may 
well  surprise  us,  when  we  consider  how 
^to^ny  causes  of  war  have  been  in  action, 
^p6w  many  threatening  clouds  have  over- 
cast the  political  sky,  during  the  pause 
of  war.  But  if  we  examine  the  causes 
of  this  tranquillity,  we  shall  learn  not 
to  confide  in  it  too  strongly. 

The  first  cause  was  the  exhaustion  in 
which  Europe  was  left  by  the  bloody 
oooiiictsof  the  French  Revolution.  The 
aatiaDs.  worn  out  with  struggles,  wasted 
by  successive  invasions,  ana  staggering 
■ndcf  am  unprecedented  load  of  debt, 
Teamed  for  repose.  The  strong  man 
Wl  bled  too  freely  to  fight  more.     For 
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years  poverty  has  kept  the  peace  in 
fcurope.  One  of  ihe  fruits  of  civiliza- 
tion is  the  increasing  expcnsiveness  of 
war,  so  that  when  the  voice  of  humanity 
cannot  be  heard,  the  hollow  sound  of  an 
empty  treasury  is  a  warning  which  can- 
not be  slighted.  This  cause  of  peace  is 
evidently  temporary.  Nations,  resting 
from  exhaustion,  may  be  expected  to 
renew  their  pernicious  activity  when 
their  strength  is  renewed. 

Another  cause  of  the  continuance  of 
peace  is  undoubtedly  the  extension  of 
new  and  profitable  relations  through  the 
civilized  world.  Since  the  pacification 
of  Europe,  in  18 16,  a  new  impulse  has 
been  given  to  industr)'.  The  discoveries 
of  science  have  been  applied  with  won- 
derful success  to  the  useful  zjis.  Na- 
tions have  begun  in  earnest  to  develop 
their  resources.  Labor  is  discovered 
to  be  the  grand  conqueror,  enriching 
and  building  up  natrons  more  surely 
than  the  proudest  battles.  As  a  nec- 
essary result  of  this  new  impulse,  com- 
merce has  been  wonderfully  enlarged. 
Nations  send  the  products  of  their  soil 
and  machinery,  where  once  they  sent 
armies ;  and  such  a  web  of  common 
interests  has  been  woven,  that  hostil- 
ities can  spring  up  in  no  corner  of  the 
civilised  world  without  deranging  in  a 
measure  the  order  and  industry  of  every 
other  state.  Undoubtedly  we  have  here 
a  promise  of  peace  ;  but  let  us  not  be 
too  sanguine.  We  have  just  begun  this 
career,  and  we  know  not  its  end.  Let 
wealth  grow  without  a  corresponding 
growth  of  the  temperate,  jiist»  and  be- 
nevolent spirit  of  Chrisiianity,  and  I 
see  few  auguries  but  of  evil.  Wealth 
breeds  power,  and  power  always  tempts 
to  wrong.  Communitie,s,  which  at  once 
grow  rich  and  licentious,  breed  desperate 
men,  unprincipled  adventurers,  restless 
spirits,  who  unsettle  social  order  at  home, 
who  make  freedom  a  cloak  and  instru- 
ment of  ambition,  and  find  an  interest 
in  embroiling  their  country  with  foreign 
foes.  Another  consequence  of  growing 
prosperity  is  the  rapid  growth  of  popu- 
lation ;  and  this,  in  the  absence  of  Chris* 
tian  restraints  and  Christian  principles, 
tends  to  pauperism  and  crime,  tenas  to 
make  men  cheap,  and  to  destroy  the 
sacredness  of  human  life ;  and  commu- 
nities  are  tempted  to  throw  off  this 
dangerous  load,  this  excess  of  numbers, 
i  n  foreign  war.    1  n  truth,  the  vvcea  vtdcH 
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fester  in  the  bosom  of  a  prosperotis, 
licentious,  over-peopled  state,  are  hardly 
less  fearful  than  those  of  war,  and  they 
naturally  seek  and  find  their  (Hinish- 
ment  in  this  awful  calamity.  Let  us 
not  speak  of  industry,  commerce,  and 
wealth,  as  insuring  peace.  Is  commerce 
never  jealous  and  grasping?  Have 
commercial  states  no  collisions  ?  Have 
commercial  rights  never  drawn  the  sword 
in  self-defence?  Are  not  such  states 
a  tempting  prey  ?  And  have  they  no 
desire  to  prey  on  others  ?  Does  trade 
cherish  nothing  analogous  to  the  spirit 
of  war  in  ordinary  pursuits  ?  Is  there 
no  fighting  on  the  exchange  ?  Is  bar- 
gaining nothin&r  but  friendship  and 
peace  ?  Why,  tnen,  expect  from  trade 
alone  peace  among  nations  ?  Nothing, 
nothing  can  bind  nations  together  but 
Christian  justice  and  love.  1  insist  on 
this  the  more  earnestly,  because  it  is 
the  fashion  now  to  trust  for  every  good 
to  commerce,  industry,  and  the  wonder- 
ful inventions  which  promise  indefinite 
increase  of  wealth.  But  to  improve 
man's  outward  condition  is  not  to  im- 
prove man  himself,  and  this  is  the  sole 
ground  of  hope.  With  all  our  ingenuity, 
we  can  frame  no  machinery  for  manu- 
re turing  wisdom,  virtue,  peace.  Rail- 
roads and  steamboats  cannot  speed  the 
soul  to  its  perfection.  This  must  come, 
if  it  come  at  all,  from  each  man's  action 
on  himself,  from  putting  forth  our  power 
on  the  soul  and  not  over  nature,  from 
a  sense  of  inward  not  outward  miseries, 
from  **  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness," not  after  wealth.  I  should  re- 
joice, like  the  prophet,  "to  bring  glad 
tidings,  to  publish  peace.''  But  I  do 
fear  that,  without  some  great  spiritual 
revolution,  without  some  new  life  and 
love  breathed  into  the  church,  without 
some  deep  social  reforms,  men  will  turn 
against  each  other  their  new  accumula-  i 
tions  of  power;  that  their  wealth  and  i 
boasted  inventions  will  be  converted  I 
into  weapons  of  destruction ;  that  the  | 
growing  prosperity  of  nations  will  be- 
come the  nutriment  of  more  wasteful 
wars,  will  become  fuel  for  more  devour- 
ing fires  of  ambition  or  revenge. 

Another  cause  of  the  recent  long  ces- 
sation of  foreign  wars  has  been  the 
dread  of  internal  convulsions,  of  civil 
wars.  The  spirit  of  revolution  has,  more 
or  less,  penetrated  the  whole  civilized 
world     The  grand  idea  of  human  rights 


has  found  its  way  even  into  despotisms. 
Kings  have  less  confidence  in  their  sub- 
jects and  soldiers.  They  have  felt  their 
thrones  totter,  and  have  felt  that  a  dis- 
astrous war  would  expose  them  to  a 
force  more  terrible  than  that  of  victori- 
ous foes,  —  the  force  of  burning  discon- 
tent, exasperated  opinion  at  home.  It 
is  understood  that  the  next  penend  war 
will  be  a  war  not  of  nations  but  of  prin- 
ciples, that  absolutism  must  measure 
swords  with  liberalism,  despotism  with 
free  constitutions ;  and  from  this  terri- 
ble encounter  both  parties  recoil  We 
indeed  believe  that,  with  or  without  war. 
liberal  principles  and  institutions  are 
destined  to  advance,  to  make  the  con- 
quest of  Europe  ;  and  it  is  thought  that 
these,  being  recognitions  of  human 
rights,  will  be  less  prodigal  of  human 
blood  than  absolute  power.  But  can 
we  hope  that  these,  unsanctioned,  un- 
sustained  by  the  Christian  spirit,  will 
insure  peace  ?  What  teaches  our  own 
experience  ?  Because  free,  have  we  no 
wars  ?  What,  indeed,  is  the  free  spirit 
of  which  we  so  much  boast  ?  Is  it  not 
much  more  a  jealousy  of  our  own  rights 
than  a  reverence  for  the  rights  of  all  ? 
Does  it  not  consist  with  the  inflictions 
of  gross  wrongs  ?  Does  it  not  spoil  the 
Indian  ?  Does  it  not  enslave  the  Afri- 
can ?  Is  it  not  anxious  to  spread  bond- 
age over  new  regions  ?  W' ho  can  look 
on  this  free  country,  distracted  by  par- 
ties, rent  by  local  jealousies,  in  some 
districts  administering  justice  by  mobs 
and  silencing  speech  and  the  press  by 
confla^tion  and  bloodshed,  —  who  can 
see  this  free  countr}*  and  say  that  liberal 
opinions  and  institutions  are  of  them- 
selves to  banish  war  ?  Nowhere  are 
the  just,  impartial,  disinterested  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  so  much  needed 
as  in  a  free  state.  Nowhere  are  there 
more  elements  of  strife  to  be  composed, 
more  passions  to  be  curbed,  more  tnreat- 
ened  wrongs  to  be  repressed.  Freedom 
has  its  perils  as  well  as  inestimable 
blessings.  In  loosening  outward  re- 
straints, it  demands  that  justice  and 
love  be  enthroned  within  man's  soul. 
Without  Christian  principle,  freedom 
may  swell  the  tide  of  tumult  and  war. 

One  other  cause  will  probably  be  as- 
signed by  some  for  the  long  cessation  of 
hostilities  in  the  civilized  world ;  and 
that  is,  the  greater  success  of  statesmen 
in  securing  that  long-sought  good  among 


nations, 

But  how  soon  may  this  balance  be  dis 
turbed?  How  docs  it  tremble  now? 
Europe  has  long  been  threatened  by  the 
disproportionate  growth  of  Russia.  In 
the  narth  of  Europe  is  silently  sn'owing 
up  a  power  which,  many  fear,  is  one  day 
to  grasp  at  universal  empire.  The  souths 
It  IS  said,  is  to  fulfil  its  old  destinv,  that 
is,  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  north.  All  Eu- 
rope is  interested  in  setting  bounds  to 
this  half -civilized  despotism.  But  the 
great  absolute  powers,  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria, dreading  more  the  progress  of  lib- 
eral opinions  than  of  Russian  hordes, 
may  rather  throw  themselves  into  her 
scale,  and  be  found  fighting  with  her  the 
battles  of  legitimacy  against  free  institu- 
tions. It  is  true  that  many  wise  men 
dismiss  these  fears  as  vain,  and  believe 
that  the  ill-cemented  union  of  the  prov- 
inces, or  rather  nations,  which  compose 
the  colossal  empire  of  the  north,  cannot 
endure,  or  at  least  will  admit  no  steady 

froiccution  of  schemes  of  domination, 
presume  not  to  read  the  future.  My 
llngle  object  is  to  show  the  uncertainty 
fof  all  means  of  abolishing  war,  unless 
incd  with  and  governed  by  the  spread- 
kin^  spirit  of  our  disinterested  faith.  No 
rcalculalions  of  interest,  no  schemes  of 
i^licy  can  do  the  work  of  love,  of  the 
ripirit  of  human  brotherhood.  There  can 
I^Oe  no  peace  without,  but  through  peace 
rithin.  Society  must  be  an  expression 
the  souls  oi  its  members.  Man's 
haracter  moulds  his  outward  lot.  His 
stiny  is  woven  by  the  good  or  evil 
rinciples  which  bear  rule  in  his  breast, 
indeed  attach  importance  to  all  the 
luses  of  peace  which  I  have  now  stated, 
they  are  far  from  powerless  ;  but  their 
ower  will  be  spent  in  vain  unless  aided 
mightier  and  diviner  energy,  by  the 
cc  of  moral  and  religious  principles, 
be  strength  of  disinterested  love. 
III.  1  nave  now  considered  the  great 
il  of  war,  and  the  great  remedy  of  this 
courge  of  nations,  and  I  proceed,  as 
»posed,  to  point  out  some  causes  of 
at  insensibility  to  its  evils,  so  com* 
the  world,  and  so  common  even 
those  frotn  whom  better  things 
be  hoped ;  and  this  I  do,  not  to 
ralffv  a  love  of  speculation,  but  in  the 
">f  that  this  insensibility  will  be  re- 
ilcd  and  overcome,  in  proportion  as 

lources  shall  be  explained. 
Among  its  chief  causes,  one  undoubt- 


hardens  us  to  its  evils.  Its  horrors  are 
too  familiar  to  move  us,  unless  they  start 
up  at  our  own  door.  How  much  more 
would  they  apj>aU  us  were  they  rare  ? 
If  the  history  of  the  race  were,  with  one 
solitary  exception,  a  history  of  peace, 
concord,  brotherly  love  ;  if  but  one  bat* 
tie  had  been  fought  in  the  long  succes- 
sion of  ages ;  if  from  the  bosom  of  pro- 
found tranquillity  two  armies  on  one  &tal 
day  had  sprung  forth  and  rushed  to- 
gether for  mutual  destruction  ;  if  but  one 
spot  on  earth  had  been  drenched  with 
human  blood,  shed  by  human  hands ; 
how  different  would  be  our  apprehen- 
sions of  war !  What  a  fearful  interest 
would  gather  round  that  spot  I  How 
would  it  remain  deserted,  dreaded,  ab- 
horred !  With  what  terrible  distinct- 
ness would  the  leaders  of  those  armies 
stand  out  as  monsters,  not  men  J  How 
should  we  confound  them  with  Moloch, 
and  the  fiercest  fallen  spirits  i  Should 
we  not  feel  as  if  on  that  mvsterious 
day  the  blessed  influences  oi  heaven 
had  been  intercepted,  and  a  demoniacal 
frenzy  had  been  let  loose  on  the  race  ^ 
And  has  war,  in  becoming  common,  lost 
its  horrors  ?  Is  it  less  terrible  because 
its  Moiochs  crowd  every  page  of  history, 
and  its  woes  and  crimes  darken  all  na- 
tions and  all  times  ?  Do  base  or  fero- 
cious passions  less  degrade  and  destroy 
because  their  victims  are  unnumbered  ? 
If,  indeed,  the  evils  of  war  were  only 
physical,  and  were  inevitable,  we  should 
do  well  to  resign  ourselves  to  that  kindly 
power  of  habit  which  takes  the  edge 
from  of t - repealc d  pai ns.  But  moral  e vi&, 
evils  which  may  and  ought  to  be  shunned, 
which  have  their  spring  in  human  wiU, 
which  our  higher  powers  are  given  us  to 
overcome,  these  it  is  a  crime  unresist- 
ingly to  endure.  The  frequency  and 
strength  of  these  are  more  urgent  reasons 
for  abhorring  and  withstanding  them. 
Reflection  should  be  summoned  to  resist 
the  paralyzing  power  of  habit  From 
principle  we  should  cherish  a  deeper 
liorror  of  war,  because  its  "sword  de- 
vours for  ever." 

I  proceed  to  a  second  cause  of  insensi- 
bility to  the  evils  of  war,  and  one  of 
immense  jxiwer.  I  refer  to  the  common 
and  almost  universal  belief  that  the  right 
of  war  belongs  to  civil  government.  Let 
us  be  just  to  human  nature.  The  idea  of 
*^ right"  has  always  mixed  itself  with 
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war,  and  this  has  kept  out  of  view  the 
real  character  of  most  of  the  conflicts 
of  nations.  The  sovereign,  regarding 
the  right  of  war  as  an  essential  attribute 
of  sovereignty,  has  on  this  ground  as- 
cribed a  legitimacy  to  ail  national  hos- 
tilities, and  has  never  dreamed  that  in 

•  most  of  his  wars  he  was  a  murderer.  So 
the  subject  has  thought  himself  bound  to 

I  obey  his  sovereign,  and,  on  this  ground, 
has  acquitted  himself  of  crime,  has  per- 
haps  imputed  to  himself  merit,  in  fight- 
ing and  slaughtering  for  the  defence  of 
the  most  iniquitous  claims.  Here  lies 
the  delusion,  which  we  should  be  most 

j  anxious  to  remove.  It  is  the  legality 
ascribed  to  war,  on  account  of  its  being 
waged  by  government,  which  produces 

'  insensibility  to  its  horrors  and  crimes. 

'  When  a  notorious  robber,  seized  by  Alex- 

I  andcr,  asked  the  conqueror  of  the  world 
whether  he  was  not  a  greater   robber 

*  than  himself,  the  spirit  of  the  hero  re- 
l  pelled  the  title  with  indignatioti.  And 
[  why  so  ?  Had  he  not,  without  provoca- 
I  tion  and  cause,  spoiled  cities  ana  realms, 
I  whilst  the  robber  had  only  plundered  in- 
r  dividuals  and  single  dwellings  ?  Had 
[  he  not  slaughtered  ten  thousand  innocent 
[  leUow-creatures  for  one  victim  who  had 
[  iallen  under  the  robber's  knife  ?  And 
'  why,  then,  did  the  arch-robber  disclaim 
( the  name,  and  seriously  believe  that  he 
'  could  not  justly  be  confounded  with  nif- 
f  iians  ?  Because  he  was  a  king,  the  head 
I  of  a  state,  and  as  such  authorized  to 
[make   war.     Here    was  the  shelter  for 

his  conscience  and  his  fame.     Had  the 

robber,  after  addressing  his  question  to 

Alexander,  turned   to   the   Macedonian 

[  aoldier,  and  said  to  him,  *'  Are  you  not^ 

I  too,  a  greater  robber  than  I  ?    Have  not 

r  your  hands  been  busier  in  pillage  ?    Are 

[they  not  dyed  more  deeply  in  innocent 

[Wood?"     The  unconscious  soldier,  like 

this   master,   would    have   repelled    the 

f  title ;  and  why  ?    *'  I  am  a  subject,"  he 

would  have  replied,  *'  and  bound  to  obey 

my  sovereign  ;  and,  in  fulfilling  a  duty, 

I  cannot  h^  sunk  to  the  level   of  the 

'  roost  hated  criminal"     Thus  king  and 

subject  take  refuge  in  the  right  of  war 

[which  inheres  in  sovereignty,  and  thus 

Uie  most  terrible  crimes  are  perpetrated 

with  little  reproach. 

I    need  not   tell   you  that  there  are 

'-Christians  who.  to  strip  war  of  this  pre- 

'  text  or  extenuation,  deny  that  this  nght 

exists;    who  teach  that   jesus  Christ 


has  wrested  the  sword  from  the 

trate  as  truly  as  from  the  pri%*atc  i 
On  this  point  I  shall  not   now  enter* 
believe  that  more  good  may  be  done  \ 
the  present  instance  by  allowing  to  j_ 
crnment  the  right  of  war.     I  still  mM_ 
tain  that  most  wars  bring  the  guilt  j 
murder   on   the   government   by 
they  are  declared,  and  on  the  soldier  ! 
whom   they  are  carried  on,  so  that  i 
sensibility  ought  in  no  decree  to  be  J 
paired   by  the  supposed  legitimacy 
national  hostilities. 

1  will  allow  that  govemmcrit  has 
right  of  war.     Cut  a  right  haj*  bona 
and  when  these  are  transgressed  by  i 
it  ceases  to  exist  -,  and  we  arc  as  ctdg 
ble  as  if  it  had    never   existed. 
private  citizen,  it  is  generallv  ackn 
edged,  has  the  right  of   taking  life  \ 
self-defence  ;  but  i^  under  plea  d 
right,  he  should  take  life  without  ctu 
he  would  not  sund  absolved  of  murd 
In  like  manner,  though  govemn 
authorized  to  make  war  in  self-c 
it  still  contracts  the  guilt  of  ma 
it  proclaim  war  from  pK^licy,  aialS 
or  revenge.     By  the  Constitution  i  _  __ 
country,  various  rights  are  confcrrrfl 
Congress    for    the    public    good ; 
should  they  extend  these  righis  bejf 
the   limits  prescribed   by  Uie    na 
charter,  for  purposes  of  cruelly, 
ity,  and  arbitrary  power,  they  won 
as   treacherous,  as  criminal,  as  il  t| 
had  laid   claim   to    unconceded 
Now,   stricter   bounds   are  set 
ri^ht  of  war  than  those  which 
stitution   has   prescril>cd   to  the 
A  higher  authority  than  man's 
this  terrible  prerogative.     Woe  I  woe| 
him   who   impatiently,  selfishlv   i 
the   restraints  of  God,  and  who 
out  of  sight  the  crime  of  sendin|;  fo 
the  sword  to  destroy*,  because,  as  a  so^ 
ereig^n,  he  has  the  nght  of  war. 

From  its  very  nature,  this  right  sbouk) 
be  exercised  afx)ve  all  others  aaxiouslj* 
deliberately,  fearfully.  It  is  the  right  id 
passing  sentence  of  death  on  thousaiiils 
of  our  fellow-creatures.  If  any  actios  OM 
earth  ought  to  be  performed  with  tici»- 
bling,  ^rith  deep  prostration  before  Ood» 
with  the  most  solemn  inquisttioii  laii 
motives,  with  the  most  reverent  couoft* 
tation  of  conscience,  it  is  a  dechntloft 
of  war  This  stands  alone  amcmgacts 
of  legislation.  It  has  no  oaraUeL  Thtic 
few  words,   **Let  war   oe,**  have    the 
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f  power  of  desolation  which  belongs  to 

[  earthquakes  and  lightning ;   they  may 
n tain  the  remotest  seas  with  blood  \  may 
wake  the  echoes  of  another  hemisphere 
with    the    thunders   of    artillery ;    may 
cajTv  anguish   into  a  thousar^d   human 
I  aboues.     No  scheme  of  aggrandizemeni; 
I  no  doubtful  claims,  no  uncertain  fears, 
no  anxiety   to   estibiish   a    balance   of 
power,  will  justify  this  act.     It  can  find 
flo  justification  but  in  plain,  stem  neces- 
sity, in  unquestionable  justice^  in    per- 
severing   wrongs,  which  all   other  and 
long' tried  means   have  failed  to  avert, 
Tctrible   is   the  responsibilitv,    beyond 
that  of  all  others,  which  falls  on   him 
who  involves  nations  in  war.     He  has 
no  excuse  for  rashness,  passion,  or  pri- 
vate ends.     He  ought  at  such  a  moment 
,  to  forget,    to  annihilate   himself.     The 
I  spirit  of  God  and  justice  should  alone 
!  speak  and  act  through  him.     To  commit 
this  act  rashly,    passionately,  selfishly, 
,  is  to  bring  on  himself  the  damnation  of 
I  a  thousand  murders.     An  act  of  iegisla- 
'  tion,  commanding  fifty  thousand  men  to 
be  assembled  on  yonder  common,  there 
to   be    shot,   stabbed,    trampled    under 
I  horses'    feet    until    their    shrieks    and 
[agonies  should    end    in    death,   would 
I  thrill  us  with  horror ;  and  such  an  act  is 
[a  declaration  of  war;  and  a  government 
I  which  can  perform  it,  without  the  most 
Isolemn  sense  of  responsibility  and  the 
I  clearest  admonitions  of  duty,  deserves, 
I  In  expiation  of  its  crime,  to  endure  the 
[whole  amount  of  torture  which   it  has 
I  inflicted  on  its  fellow -creatures. 

1  have  said  a  declaration  of  war  stands 

[alone.      There    is   one    act   which    ap- 

Iproaches  it,  and  which,   indeed.  Is  the 

lYcry  precedent  on  which  it  is  founded. 

Jl  refer  to  the  signing  of  a   death -war-  • 

nt   by  a  chief  magistrate.      In   this  i 

sc^  how  anxious  is  society  that   the  i 

llilty  only  shouJd  suffer  !    The  offender 

first  tried  bv  his  peers,  and  allowed 

He    benefit    of    skiltul    counsel.      The 

aws  are  expounded,  and  the  evidence 

reighed,  by  learned  and  upright  judges  i 

lid    when,   after   these   protections  of 

Innocence,  the    unhappy   man    is   con* 

'ictcd,  he  is  still  allowed  to  appeal  for 

ncrcy  to  the  highest  authority  of  the 

State,  and   to  enforce   his  own  cry  by 

olicitations  of  friejids  and  the  people ; 

nd  when   all    means   of    averting    his 

oom  fail  religion,  through  her  minis* 

Krs  enters  his  cell  to  do  what  yet  can 


be  done  forhuman  nature  in  its  most 
fallen,  miserable  state.  Society  does 
not  cast  from  its  bosom  its  most  un* 
worthy  member  without  reluctance,  with- 
out grief,  without  fear  of  doing  wrong, 
without  care  for  his  happiness.  But 
wars,  by  which  thousands  of  the  unof- 
fending and  worthiest  perish,  are  con- 
tinually proclaimed  by  rulers,  in  mad* 
ness,  through  ambition,  through  infernal 
policy,  from  motives  which  should  rank 
them  with  the  captains  of  pirate-ships 
or  leaders  of  banditti. 

It  is  time  that  the  right  of  war  should 
not  shield  governments  from  the  infamy 
due  to  hostilides  to  which  selfish,  wicked 
passions  give  birth.  Let  rulers  learn 
that  for  this  right  they  are  held  to  a 
fearful  responsibility.  Let  a  war,  not 
founded  in  plain  iusdce  and  necessity, 
never  be  named  but  as  murder.  Let 
the  Christian  give  articulate  voice  to  the 
blood  that  cries  from  the  earth  acjainst 
rulers  by  whom  it  has  been  criminally 
shed.  Let  no  soft  terms  be  used.  On 
this  subject,  a  new  moral  sense  and  a 
new  language  are  needed  throughout 
the  whole  civilized  and  Christian  world  ; 
and  just  in  proportion  as  the  truth  shall 
find  a  tongue,  war  will  cease. 

But  the  right  of  war,  which  is  said  to 
belong  to  sovereignty,  not  only  keeps 
out  of  sight  the  enormous  guilt  of  rulers 
in  almost  all  national  conflicts.  It  also 
hides  or  extenuates  the  frequent  guilt 
of  subjects  in  taking  part  in  the  hostili- 
ties which  their  rulers  declare.  In  this 
way,  much  of  the  prevalent  insensibility 
to  the  evils  of  war  is  induced,  and  per- 
haps on  no  point  ts  light  more  needed. 
The  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  armies  im- 
press us  little,  because  we  look  on  them 
as  doing  a  work  of  duty.  The  subject 
or  citizen,  as  we  think,  is  bound  to  obey 
his  rulers.  In  his  worst  deeds  as  a 
soldier  he  is  discharging  his  obligations 
to  the  state ;  and  thus  murder  and  pil- 
lage, covered  with  a  cloak  of  duty,  ex* 
cite  no  deep,  unaffected  reprobation  and 
horror. 

I  know  it  will  be  asked,  *'  And  is  not 
the  citizen  bound  to  fight  at  the  call  of 
his  government  ?  Does  not  his  com- 
mission absolve  him  from  ihe  charge  of 
murder  or  enormous  crime  ?  Is  not 
obedience  to  the  sovereign  power  the 
very  foundation  on  which  socie^  rests  f  " 
1  answer,  "Has  the  duty  ot  obeying 
government  no  bounds  ?     Is  the  human 
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sovereign  a  God  ?  Is  his  sovereignty 
absolute  ?  If  he  comtrond  you  to  slay  a 
parent,  must  you  obey  ?  If  he  forbid  yoti 
to  worship  God*  must  you  obey  ?  Have 
you  no  ri|^ht  to  judge  his  acts  ?  Have  you 
no sflf-direction  ?  Is  there  no  undmnge* 
able  right  which  the  ruler  cannot  touch  ? 
Is  there  no  higher  standard  than  human 
law?'-  These  questions  answer  them- 
selves. A  declaration  of  war  cannot 
sanction  wrong,  or  turn  murder  into  a 
virtuous  deed.  Undoubtedly,  as  a  gen- 
eral  rule,  the  citizen  is  bound  to  obey  the 
authorities  under  which  he  lives.  No 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  tlie  mere 
expediency  of  measures  will  warrant 
opposition.  Even  in  cases  of  doubtful 
right  he  may  submit  his  judgment  to  the 
law.  But  when  called  to  do  what  his 
conscience  clearly  pronounces  wrong, 
he  must  not  waver.  No  outward  law  is 
so  sacred  as  the  voice  of  God  in  his 
own  breast.  He  cannot  devolve  on 
rulers  an  act  so  solemn  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  fellow -beings  convicted  of  no 
offence.  For  no  act  will  more  solemn 
inquisition  be  made  at  the  bar  of  God, 

I  maintain  that  the  citizen,  before 
fighting,  is  bound  to  inquire  into  the 
justice  of  the  cause  which  he  is  called 
to  maintain  with  blo<id,  and  bound  to 
withhold  his  hand  if  his  conscience  con- 
demn the  cause.  On  this  point  he  is 
able  to  judge.  No  political  question, 
indeed,  can  oe  determined  so  easily  as 
this  of  war.  War  can  be  justified  only 
by  plain,  palpable  necessity  \  by  unques- 
tionable wrongs,  which,  as  patient  trial 
has  proved^  can  in  no  other  way  be  re- 
dressed ;  by  the  obstinate,  persevering 
Invasion  of  solemn  and  unquesrionable 
ftighls.  The  justice  of  war  is  not  a  mys- 
ery  for  cabinets  to  solve.  It  is  not  a 
Btate-secret  which  he  must  take  on  trust. 
pt  lies  within  our  reach.  We  are  bound 
(to  examine  iL 

We  are  especially  bound  to  this  ex- 
Jamination,  because  there  is  alwa)'s  a 
Jpresumption  against  the  justice  of  war ; 
Itlways  reason  to  fear  that  it  is  con- 
Idemned  by  impartial  conscience  and 
[Cod.  This  solemn  truth  has  peculiar 
lelaims  on  attention.  It  takes  away  the 
Mea  that  we  may  inntKently  fight,  be- 
KCaiise  our  rulers  have  decreed  war.  It 
J  Strips  off  the  most  specious  dts^ise 
['from  the  horrors  and  crimes  of  national 
llostilities.  If  hostilities  were,  as  a  gen- 
'  m\^  necessary  and  just,  li  aa  \ia- 


cr>untfM 
inn 


jtist  war  were  a  soltnuy  exception 

the  citizen  might  extenuate  his  sh 
the  atrocities  of  military  life,  by  va\^ 
his  obligation  to  the  state.     But  if  tlic 
is  always  reason  to  apprehend  the  \ 
ence  of  wrong  on  the  part  of  ruler  ' 
he  is  bound  to  pause  and  pondc 
his   path.      Then    he   advances   at  h| 
peril,  and  must  answer  for  the  crimes  { 
the  unjust,  unnecessary,  wars  in  whid 
he  shares. 

The  presumption  is  alwaym  again 
the  justice  and  necessity  of  war  T" 
we  Icam  from  the  spirit  of  all  rulers  3 
nations  towards  foreign  states.  It 
partial^  tinjtist.  Individuals  may  be  i 
interested  \  but  nations  have  00  fo  ' 
of  tlie  tie  of  brotherhood  to  their 
A  base  selfishness  is  the  principle 
which  the  affairs  of  nations  arc 
monly  conducted-  A  statesman  is 
pected  to  take  adi*antage  of  the  1 
nesses  and  wants  of  other 
How  loose  a  moralit*  "' ' 
course  of  states  !  \ 
intrigues  are  licenstsi  ,.., 
nation  regards  another  v. 
ship  ?  What  nation  mai<  y 
another^s  good  ?  What  nation  is  4 
ious  to  perform  its  duties  as  to  \ 
rights  ?  W*hat  nation  chooses  ta  ; 
wrong,  rather  than  to  inflict  it  ? 
nation  lays  down  the  everlasting  law! 
right,  casts  itself  fearlessly  on  lU  prifi ' 
pies,  and  chooses  to  be  poor  or  to  | 
rather  than  to  do  wrong  1  Can  1 
nities  so  selfish,  so  unfriendly,  so  ' 
principled,  so  unjust,  be  expected 
w^age  righteous  wars  ?  Especially 
wntTi  this  selfishness  are  joined  nat(( 
prejudices*  antipathies,  and  ex:isp 
passions,  what  else  can  be  exf 
the  public  policy  but  inhumanly 
crime  ?  An  individual,  we  know'i 
not  be  trusted  in  his  own  cause,  to  1 
ure  his  own  claims,  to  avenge  his  < 
wrongs ;  and  the  civil  magistriite 
impartial  umpire,  has  been  sul 
the  only  means  of  justice,  ^  1  • 
are  even  more  unfit  than  individuals 
judge  in  their  owrn  cause ;  more  pr 
to  push  their  rights  to  cjccess,  and 
trample  on  the  rights  of  others ;  t>ecittse 
nations  are  crowds,  and  crowds  are  tin- 
awed  bv  opinion,  and  more  easily  t»- 
fiamed  oy  sympathy  into  roadneas*  \% 
there  not,  then,  always  a  presun^pdoa 
against  the  justice  of  war  ? 

This  presumption  is  inci^eiMd^  whcv 
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we  coci&ider  the  false  notions  of  patriot- 

I  oikI  boQor  which  prcva.il  in  nations. 

fhtnk  fl   a  virtuous  pairiotism  to 

r  a  mantle,  as  they  call  it,  over  their 

cmmcry's  inJirmjti^Sf  to  wink  at  her  er- 

rocfc,  to  assert  her  most  doubtful  rights, 

10  k>ok   jealously   and  angrily  on    the 

prosperity  of    rival   states ;    and    thev 

te  her  honor  not  in  unfaltering  ad- 
noe  to  the  right,  but  in  a  ftery  spirit, 
»^nick  resentment,  in  martial  courage, 
specially  in  victory ;    and   can   a 
troan  hold  himseif  bound  and  stand 
ptfu^ed  to  cn^ge  in  war  at  the  dictate 
ol  froch  a  state  / 
The  citizen  or  subject,  you  say,  may 
Ijonocently  fight  at  the  call  of  his  rulers : 
*afld   I   ask-  who  are  his  rulers?     Fer- 
laps    an    absolute    sovereign^    looking 
d^m  on  his  people  as  another  race,  as 
created  to  toil  for  his  pleasure,  to  hght 
fan  ncm-  provinces,  to  bleed  for  his  re- 
aova.      There  are,   indeed,   republican 
menls.     But  were  not  the  repub- 
aniiquity  as  greedy  of  conquest, 
^-^   ot   human  life,  as  steeled 
a|iicist  the  cries  of  humanity,   as  any 
diespots   who  e\^er  Hved?     And   if  we 
cooie   down    to    modem   republics^  are 
they  to  be  trusted  with  our  consciences  ? 
What  does  tlic  Congress  of  these  United 
States   represent?     Not   so   much    the 
virtttc  of  the  country  as  a  vicious  princi- 
(ile.  the  spirit  of  party.     It  acts  not  so 
Mch  for  the  |jeopIc  as  for  parties  ;  and 
flit  pftities  upright  ?    Are  partitas  merci- 
61I?    Arc  the  wars,  tQ  which  party  com* 
nuts  a  oo^intry,  generally  just  ? 

Unhappily,  public  men  under  all  gov- 

flffinttcate  are,  of  all  moral   guides,  the 

mmt  uasaife,  tlie  last  for  a  Christian  to 

[      foUow.      Public   life  is  thought   to  ab- 

sqItc  XBicn  from  the  strict  obligations  of 

truth  and  justice.     To  wrong  an  adverse 

pity  or  another  coimtrjr,  is  not  repro- 

oifcd  as    are  wrongs  in    private    life. 

,      Xittts  duty  is  dethroned;  thus  the  maj- 

HH^gl   Virtue  insulted  in  the  adminis- 

^^^^ho    of    nations.      Public    men   are 

^■19^^^   ^^   think  more  of   their   own 

■^ejevatkm  than  of  their  country.     Is  the 

^city  of  Washington  the  most    virtuous 

spot  in  this  republic  ?     Is  it  the  school 

ol  hicorruptible  men  ?    The  hall  of  Con- 

freaa,   disgraced   by  so   many  brawls, 

•waved  bv  K>cal  interest  and  party  in- 

tr%%n  ich  the  right  of  petition  is 

trodi:  :i  r  foot,  is  this  the  oracle 

Iroia  ndaich    the   responses    of  justice 


come  forth  ?  Public  bodies  want  con- 
science. Men  acting  in  masses  shift  off 
resp«3nsibility  on  one  another  Multi- 
tudes never  blush.  If  these  things  be 
true,  then  I  maintain  that  the  Christian 
has  not  a  right  to  take  part  in  war 
bhndly,  confidingly,  at  the  call  of  his 
rulers.  To  shed  the  blood  of  fellow- 
creatures  is  too  solemn  a  work  to  be 
engaged  in  lightly.  Let  him  not  put 
himself,  a  tool,  into  wicked  hands.  Let 
him  not  meet  on  the  field  his  brother 
man,  his  brother  Christian,  in  a  cause 
on  which  heaven  frowns.  Let  him  bear 
witness  against  unholy  wars,  as  his 
country's  greatest  crimes.  If  called  to 
take  part  in  them,  let  him  deliberately 
refuse.  If  martial  law  seize  on  him,  let 
him  submit.  If  hurried  to  prison,  let 
him  submit.  If  brought  thence  to  be 
shot,  let  him  submit.  There  must  be 
martyrs  to  peace  as  truly  as  to  other 
principles  of  our  religion.  The  first 
Christians  chose  to  die  rather  than 
obey  the  laws  of  the  state  which  com- 
manded them  to  renounce  their  Lord. 
"  Death  rather  than  crime  ;  **  such  is 
the  good  man's  watchword,  such  the 
Christian's  vow.  Let  him  be  faithful 
unto  death. 

Undoubtedly  it  will  be  objected,  that 
if  one  law  of  the  state  may  in  any  way 
be  resisted,  then  all  may  be,  and  so  gov- 
ernment must  fall.  Thfs  is  precisely  the 
argument  on  which  the  doctrine  of  pas- 
sive obedience  to  the  worst  tyrannies 
rests.  The  absolutist  says,  '*  If  one  gov- 
ernment may  be  overturned,  none  can 
•itand.  Your  right  of  revolution  is  noth* 
ing  but  the  right  of  anarchy,  of  uni%*ersal 
misrule.^'  Tlie  reply  is  in  both  instances 
the  same.  Extreme  cases  speak  for 
themselves.  We  must  put  confidence 
in  the  common-sense  of  men.  and  sup- 
pose them  capable  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween reasonable  laws  and  those  which 
require  them  to  commit  manifest  crimes. 
The  objection  which  we  are  consider- 
ing rests  on  the  supposition  that  a  dec* 
laration  of  war  is  a  common  act  of  leg- 
islation, bearing  no  strong  marks  o£ 
distinction  from  other  laws,  and  conse- 
quently to  be  obeyed  as  implicitly  as  all. 
But  it  is  broadly  distinguished.  A  dec* 
laration  of  war  sends  us  forth  to  destroy 
our  fellow-creatures,  to  carry  fire,  swora, 
famine,  bereavement,  want,  and  woe  into 
the  fields  and  habitations  of  our  brethren ; 
whilst  Christianity,  cotiac\^ticfe^  "Mwi  tSS^ 
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the  pure  affections  of  our  nature,  call  us 
to  love  our  brethren,  and  to  die,  if  need 
be,  for  their  good.  And  from  whence 
comes  this  declaration  of  war?  From 
men  who  would  rather  die  than  en^gge 
in  unjust  or  unnecessary  conflict  ?  Too 
prol»bly  from  men  to  whom  Christianity 
IS  a  name,  whose  highest  law  is  honor, 
who  are  used  to  avenge  their  private 
wrongs  and  defend  their  reputations  by 
shedding  blood,  and  who,  in  public  as  in 
private  life,  defy  the  laws  of  God.  Who- 
ever, at  such  men's  dictation,  engages 
in  war  without  solemnly  consulting  con- 
science, and  inquiring  into  the  justice 
of  the  cause,  contracts  great  guilt,  nor 
can  the  ^  right  of  war,''  which  such  men 
claim  as  rulers,  absolve  him  from  the 
crimes  and  woes  of  the  conflict  in  which 
he  shares. 

I  have  thus  considered  the  second 
cause  of  the  prevalent  insensibility  to 
war ;  namely,  the  common  vague  belief 
that,  as  the  right  of  war  inheres  in  tov- 
ernment,  therefore  murder  and  piUiage 
in  national  conflicts  change  their  nature, 
or  are  broadly  distinguished  from  the 
like  crimes  in  common  life.  This  topic 
has  been  so  extended  that  I  must  pass 
over  many  which  remain,  and  can  take 
but  a  elance  at  one  or  two  which  ought 
not  to  oe  wholly  overlooked.  1  observe 
then,  thirdly,  that  men's  sensibility  to 
the  evil  of  war  has  been  very  much 
blunted  by  the  deceptive  show,  the  cos- 
tume, the  splendor  in  which  war  is  ar- 
rayed. Its  horrors  are  hidden  under  its 
dazzling  dress.  To  the  multitude,  the 
senses  are  more  convincing  reasoners 
than  the  conscience.  In  youth,  —  the 
period  which  so  often  receives  impres- 
sions for  life,  —  we  cannot  detect,  in  the 
heart-stirring  fife  and  drum,  the  true 
music  of  war,  —  the  shriek  of  the  newly 
wounded  or  the  faint  moan  of  the  dying. 
Arms  flittering  in  the  sunbeam  do  not 
remind  us  of  bayonets  dripping  with 
blood.  To  one  who  reflects,  there  is 
something  very  shocking  in  these  deco- 
rations of  war.  If  men  must  fight,  let 
them  wear  the  badges  which  become 
their  craft.  It  would  shock  us  to  see  a 
hangman  dressed  out  in  scarf  and  epau- 
lette, and  marching  with  merry  music 
to  the  place  of  punishment  The  soldier 
has  a  sadder  work  than  the  hangman. 
His  oflice  is  not  to  despatch  occasion- 
ally a  single  criminal ;  he  goes  to  the 
slaughter   of   thousands    as  free  from 


crime  as  himsell  The  sword  is  worn 
as  an  ornament ;  and  yet  its  use  is  to 
pierce  the  heart  of  a  fellow-creature. 
As  well  might  the  butcher  parade  before 
us  his  knife,  or  the  executioner  his  aze 
or  halter.  Allow  war  to  be  necessary, 
still  it  is  a  horrible  necessity,  a  work  to 
fill  a  ^;ood  man  with  anguish  of  spirit 
Shall  It  be  tiuned  into  an  occasion  of 
pomp  and  merriment?  To  dash  out 
men's  brams,  to  stab  them  to  the  heart, 
to  cover  the  body  with  gashes,  to  lop 
ofiE  the  limbs,  to  crush  men  under  the 
hoof  of  the  war-horse,  to  destroy  hus- 
bands and  fathers,  to  make  widows  and 
orphans,  all  this  may  be  necessary ;  but 
to  attire  men  for  this  work  with  fantastic 
trappings,  to  surround  this  fearful  occu- 
pation with  all  the  circumstances  of 
gayety  and  pomp,  seems  as  barbarous 
as  it  would  be  to  deck  a  gallows,  or  to 
make  a  stage  for  dancing  beneath  the 
scaffold.  I  conceive  that  the  military 
dress  was  not  open  to  as  much  reproach 
in  former  times  as  now.  It  was  then 
less  dazzling,  and  acted  less  on*  the  im- 
agination, Mcause  it  formed  less  an  ex- 
ception to  the  habits  of  the  times.  The 
dress  of  Europe,  not  many  centuries 
ago,  was  ^hioned  very  mucn  after  what 
may  be  called  the  harlequin  style.  That 
is.  It  a£Eected  strong  colors  and  strong 
contrasts.  This  taste  belongs  to  rude 
ages,  and  has  passed  awa^  very  much 
with  the  progress  of  civilization.  The 
military  dress  alone  has  escaped  the 
reform.  The  military  man  is  the  only 
harlequin  left  us  from  ancient  times.  It 
is  time  that  his  dazzling  finery  were 
gone,  that  it  no  longer  corrupted  the 
young,  that  it  no  longer  threw  a  perni- 
cious glare  over  his  terrible  vocation. 

I  close  with  assigning  what  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  most  powerful  cause  of 
the  prevalent  insensibility  to  war.  It  is 
our  blindness  to  the  dignity  and  claims 
of  human  nature.  We  know  not  the 
worth  of  a  man.  We  know  not  wko  the 
victims  are  on  whom  war  plants  its  foot, 
whom  the  conqueror  leaves  to  the  vulture 
on  the  field  of  battle,  or  carries  captive 
to  grace  his  triumph.  Oh!  did  we  know 
what  men  are,  did  we  see  in  them  the 
spiritual,  immortal  children  of  God,  what 
a  voice  should  we  lift  against  war !  How 
indignantly,  how  sorrowfully  should  we 
invoke  heaven  and  earth  to  right  our 
insulted,  injured  brethren! 

I  close  with  asking,  ^  Must  the  sword 
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devour  for  ever  ? "      Must  force»  fear, 
pikn^  alwa}^  rule  the  world  ?      Is   the 
t:«.o-rir.t^    0f   Qo^^    the   reign  of  truth, 
I  love  never  to  prevail  ?     Must 
-d  name  of  brethren  be  only  a 
long  men?     Must  the  divinity 
>   nature   never  be    recognized 
with  veneration  ?     Is  the  earth  always 
tn   5*:traTn   with   human    biood   shed   by 
and  to  echo  with  groans 
!ie-iris  which  violence   has 
m  and  I,  my  friends, 
-  to  im|.»ress  a  different 
:acter  oq   the  future  history  of  our 
^  ?     You  say  we  are  weak  ;  and  why 
M  ?      It  is  from  inward  defect,   not 
n  outward  necessity.     We  are  ineffi- 
: ' '  r  abroad,  because  f ai nt  within,  —  faint 
f':  lo^e,  and  trust,  and  holy  resolution, 
inward  power  always  comes  forth,  and 
vorb»  without     Noah  Worcester,  enfee- 
bled in  body,  was  not  weak.      George 
Pox,    poor    and    uneducated,   was    not 
weak.     They  had  light  and  life  within, 
iiid  therefore  were  strong  abroad.  Their 
tpints  were  stirred  by  Christ's  truth  and 
spirit  :  and,  so  moved,  thev  spoke  and 
I* ere  heard.     We  are  dead,  and  there- 
fore  cannot   act      Perhaps   we    speak 
a^nst  war ;  but  if  we  speak  from  tra- 
ditkm,  if  we  echo  what  we  hear^  if  peace 


be  a  cant  on  our  lips,  our  words  are  un- 
meaning air*  Our  own  souls  must  bleed 
when  our  brethren  are  slaughtered.  We 
must  feel  the  infinite  wrong  done  to 
man  by  the  brute  force  which  treads 
him  in  the  dust  We  must  see  in  the 
authors  of  unjust,  selfish,  ambitious, 
revengeful  wars,  monsters  in  human 
form,  incarnations  of  the  dread  enemy 
of  the  human  race.  Under  the  inspira- 
tion of  such  feelings^  we  shall  speak, 
even  the  humblest  of  us,  with  something 
of  prophetic  force.  This  is  the  power 
which  is  to  strike  awe  into  the  coun- 
sellors  and  perpetrators  of  now  licetised 
murder  ;  which  is  to  wither  the  laurelled 
brow  of  now  worshipped  heroes.  Deep 
moral  convictions,  unfeigned  reverence 
and  fervent  love  for  man,  and  living 
faith  in  Christ,  are  mightier  than  armies  ; 
mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down 
of  the  strongholds  of  oppression  and 
war.  Go  forth,  then,  friends  of  man- 
kind, peaceful  soldiers  of  Christ !  and 
in  your  various  relations,  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  private  life,  and,  if  it  may  be, 
in  more  public  spheres,  give  faithful 
utterance  to  the  principles  of  universal 
justice  and  love,  )^ye,  utterance  to  your 
deep,  solemn,  irreconcilable  hatred  of 
the  spirit  of  war. 
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fr*a£htd  on  Days  of 

J*rayfr,  appirinUd  in  con- 

'  Totwn  0/  IVar  against 

Im  all  circumstances,  at  all  times,  war 
to  be  deprecated  The  evil  passions 
hich  it  excites,  its  ravages,  its  bloody 
inflicts,  the  distress  and  terror  which 
It  carries  into  domestic  life,  the  tears 
which  it  draws  from  the  widow  and 
latherless,  all  render  war  a  tremendous 
scourge. 

Tberc  are,  indeed,  conditions  in  which 
wax  ift  justifiable,  is  necessary.  It  may 
be  the  last  and  only  method  of  repelling 
kwless  ambition,  and  of  defending  in- 
faded  liberty  and  essential  rights.  It 
be  the  method  which  Ckxra  provi- 


dence  points  out  by  furnishing  the  meajis 
of  success.  In  these  cases  we  must  not 
shrink  from  war;  though  even  in  these 
we  should  deeply  lament  the  necessity 
of  shedding  human  blood.  In  such  wars 
our  country  claims  and  deserves  our 
prayers,  our  cheerful  services,  the  sacri- 
fice of  wealth,  and  even  of  life-  In 
such  wars  we  have  one  consolation, 
when  our  friends  fall  on  the  field  of 
battle  ;  we  know  that  they  have  fallen 
in  a  just  cause.  Such  conflicts,  which 
our  hearts  and  consciences  approve, 
are  suited  to  call  forth  generous  senti- 
ments, to  breathe  patriotism  and  forti- 
tude through  a  community.  Could  I 
view  the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged 
in  this  light,  with  what  dlEereut  feelia!^<&^ 
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my  friends,  should  I  address  you  !  We 
might  then  look  up  to  God  and  commit 
to  him  our  country  with  a  holy  confi- 
dence. But,  in  our  present  state,  what 
can  I  say  to  you  ?  1  would,  but  I  can- 
not, address  you  in  the  language  of  en- 
couragement. We  are  precipitated  into 
awiirwhicli,  1  think,  cannot  be  justified, 
and  a  war  which  promises  not  a  benefit, 
that  1  can  discover,  to  this  country  or  to 
the  world 

A  solemn  question  now  offers  itself. 
What  conduct  belongs  to  a  good  citizen 
in  our  present  trying  condition  t  To 
this  subject  I  call  your  serious  attention. 
Our  condition  mduces  me  to  begin 
with  urging  on  you  the  important  duty 
of  cherishing  respect  for  civil  govern- 
ment, and  a  spirit  of  obedience  to  the 
laws,  I  am  sensible  that  many  whom  I 
address  consider  themselves  as  called 
to  oppose  the  measures  of  our  present 
rulers.  Let  tliis  opposition  breathe  noth- 
ing of  insubordination,  impatience  of  au- 
thority, or  love  of  change.  It  becomes 
you  to  remember  that  government  is  a 
divine  institution,  essential  to  the  im* 
provement  of  our  nature,  the  spring  of 
mdustry  and  enterprise,  the  shield  of 
property  and  life,  the  refuge  of  the  weak 
and  oppressed.  It  is  to  the  security 
which  laws  afford  that  we  owe  the  suc- 
cessful application  of  human  powers. 
Government,  thougli  often  perverted  by 
ambition  and  other  selfish  passions,  still 
holds  a  distinguished  rank  among  those 
influences  by  which  man  has  been  res- 
cued from  barbarism,  and  conducted 
through  the  ruder  stages  of  society  to 
the  habits  of  order,  the  diversified  em- 
ployments and  dependencies,  the  refined 
ana  softened  manners,  the  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious  improvements  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live.  We  are  bound 
to  respect  go\'emment,  as  the  great  se- 
curity for  social  happiness :  and  we 
should  carefuHv  cherish  that  habit  of 
obedience  to  tlie  laws  without  which 
the  ends  of  government  cannot  be  ac- 
complished. All  wanton  opposition  to 
the  constituted  authorities  ;  all  censures 
of  rulers,  originalmg  in  a  factious,  as- 
piring, or  envious  spirit,  all  unwilling- 
ness to  submit  to  laws  which  are  directed 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  should 
be  rebuked  and  repressed  by  tie  frown 
of  public  indignation. 

It  is  impossible  that  all  the  regulations  I 
of  the  wisest  government  should  equally  ' 


benefit  every  individual ;  and  son 
the  general  good  will  demand 
ments  which  will  interfen^  ««.»i^' 
terests  of  particular  men 
of  the  nation.     In  such 
the  individual  is  bound  to  reg 
inconveniences  under  which  he 
as  inseparable  from  a  social,  connc 
state,   as   the    result   of    the   cunditiq 
which  God  has  appointed,   and   not 
the  fault  of  his  rulers  j  and  he 
cheerfully  submit,  recollecting  howl 
more  he  receives  from  the  comii 
than  he  is  called  to  resign  to  it 
fection  towards  a  government  which 
administered  with  a  view  to  the  gener; 
welfare  is  a  great  crime  ;  and  such  < 
position,  even  to  a  bad  govemn 
springs  from  and  spreads  a  restic 
per,  an  unwillingness  to  yield  to  ' 
some  and  necessary  restraint,  de^r 
no  better  name*    In  proportion  as  a  i^ 
pie  want  a  consciendous  regard  to 
laws,  and  are  prepared  to  evade  tbc 
by  fraud,  or  to  arrest  their  operation 
violence,  —  in  that  proportion  they  ne 
and  deser\'e  an   arbitrary  govcrnmcii 
strong  enough  to  crush  at  a  blow  cvcf 
symptom  of  opposition. 

These  general  remarks  on  the  dut| 
submission  arc  by  no  means  desig 
teach  that  rulers  are  never  to  be  opp 
Because  I  wish  to  guard  you  against 
turbulent  and  discontented  spirit  whk 
precipitates   free   communities    into 
anarchy,   and   thus   prepares   them    (a 
chains,  you  will  not  consider  me 
serting  that   all  opposition  to 
ment,  whatever  be  the  occasion,  on 
ever  the  form,  is  to  be  branded 
crime.     The  citizen  has  rights  as 
as  duties.     Government  is  instituted  fo 
one  and  a  single  end,  —  the  benefit 
the  governed,  the  protection,  peace,  and 
welfare  of  society :  and  when  it  is  per- 
verted to  other  objects,  to  purposes  cif 
avarice,  ambition,  or  partyspirit,  we  are 
authorized  and  even  bound  to  make  iocli 
opposition  as  is  suited  to  restore  ft  Halts 
proper  end,  to  render  it  as  pure  as  the 
imperfection  of  our  nature  and  state  will 
admit. 

The  Scriptures  have  sometimes  bees 
thought  to  enjoin  an  t^"^"  i'^* "•'  i».v)-.v.. 
ited  subjection  to  thr 
but  in  the  passages  a,.,.,.  ._.;..  .^  .^^ 
teach,  it  is  supposed  that  these  pcnpefm 
are  **  ministers  of  God  for  good,*  are  a 
terror  to  evil-doers,  and  an  mnctmnkg^ 
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f^k>se  that  do  well.  When  a 
|ieot  ¥raou  this  character,  when 
pes  ao  engine  of  oppression^  the 
^  enyoifi  subjection  no  longer. 
%f  make  it  our  duty  to 
avcrnmcnt  has  lost  its 
longer  urge  its  claims 
Imance  of  God. 
fc  have,  indeed^  been  times  when 
tns  have  demanded  subjection  as 
iUiiible  right,  and  when  the  su- 
^  of  subjects  has  surrounded 
iitli   a  mysterious  sanctity,  with 

Br  approaching  the  divine.  But 
ys  have  p.ist.  Under  the  robe 
L  ire,  my  hearers,  have  learned  to 
piia  like  ourselves.  There  is  no 
icredness  in  rulers  as  forbids 
f  iftto  their  motives,  or  condem- 
Df  their  measures.  In  leaving 
imon  walks  of  life,  they  leave 

eeir  imperfections  behind  them. 
\  even  a  tendency  to  corrupt, 
pmirTe;^lar  ambition,  to  harden 
tt  against  the  claims  and  suffer- 
mankind.  Rulers  are  not  to  be 
)irith  a  mali^ant  jealousy  ;  but 
^ht  to  be  inspected  with  a  watch- 
O^zled  eye.  Their  virtues  and 
I  arc  to  be  rewarded  with  ^ener- 
(isc.  and  their  crimes  and  arts 
^pations  should  be  exposed  with 
^s  sincerity  to  the  indignation  of 
|icd  people.     We  are  not  to  be 

feand  neither  are  we  to  be  .ser- 
th  a  sincere  disposition  to  obey, 
be  united  a  firm  purpose  not  to 
essed. 

r  is  an  existing  government  from 
bthed  with  an  inviolable  sanctity, 
ft  citizen,  in  particular  circum- 
^acquires  the  riijht,  not  only  of  re- 
Hin^.  but  of  employing  force  for 
ruclion  This  right  accrues  to  him 
government  wantonly  disregards 
loC  social  union  ;  when  »t  threat- 
\  subversion  of  national  liberty 
^iness :  and  when  no  relief  but 
nains  to  the  suffering  comma* 
[his,  however,  is  a  right  which 
be  C3terciscd  with  too  much  de- 
\tL  Subjects  should  very  slowly 
I  die  conviction  that  rulers  have 
tiled  hostility  to  their  interests 
l^thonzes  violence.  They  must 
lil^e  a  spirit  of  complaint,  and 
|beir  passions  to  pronounce  on 
irongs.  They  must  remember 
^Ixst  government  will  partake 
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I  the  imperfection  of  ail  human  institu-^ 
I  tions,  and  that  if  the  ends  of  the  social i 
I  compact  are  in  any  tolerable  degree  ac* 
[  comphshed,  they  will  be  mad  indeed  tc>] 
hazard  the  blessings  they  possess  for} 
the  possibility  of  greater  good. 

Resistance  of  establi.shed  power  is  : 
great  an  evil  civil  commotion   excites^ 
such  destructive  passions,  the  result  ia| 
so  tremendously  uncertain,  that  everyJ 
milder  method  of  relief  should  first  bi  j 
tried,  and  fairly  tried.     The  last  dread- 
ful resort  is  never  justifiable  until  the 
injured  members  of  the  community  are  ( 
brought  to  despair  of  other  relief,  and-J 
arc  so  far  united  in  views  and  purposes^ 
as  to  be  authorized  in  the  hope  of  suc^l 
cess.    Civil  commotion  should  be  viewed  f 
as  the  worst  of  national  evils,  with  the^ 
single    exception  of  slavery*      I    kno^r  \ 
that   this  country  has   passed   through  | 
one  civil  war  without  experiencing  the* 
calamitous    consequences    of    which    I 
have   spoken.      But    let   us  not   forget  I 
that  this  was  a  civil  war  of  a  very  f>e'- 
culiar  character.    The  government  which  ' 
we  shook  off  was  not  seated  in  the  midst  i 
of  us.     Our  struggle  was  that  of  nation  X 
with  nation,  rather  than  of  fellow-citizens  \ 
with  one  another.      Our  manners  and  ! 
habits  tended  to  give  a  consid Grateness  | 
and  a  stability  to  the  public  mind  which 
can  hardly  be  expected  in  a  future  strug* 
gle.     And,  in  addition   to  these  favor- 
able circumstances,  we  were  favored  by 
heaven  with   a  leader  of   incorruptible 
integrity,  of  unstained  purity,  —  a  patriot 
who  asked  no  glory  but  that  of  deliver- 
ing his  country,  who  desired    to  reign 
only  in  the  hearts  of  a  free  and  happy 
people,    whose    disinterestedness   awed 
and  repressed  the  selfish  and  ambitious, 
who  inspired  universal  confidence,  and 
thus  was  a  centre  and  bond  of  union  to 
the  minds  of  men  in  the  most  divided 
and  distracted  periods  of  our  country, 
The  name  of  WASHt.vGTON  I  may  pro- 
nounce with  reverence  even  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  Almighty,  and  it  is  a  name 
which  revives  the  sinking  spirits  in  this 
day  of  our  declining  glory.    From  a  rev- 
olution, conducted  by  such  a  man,  under 
such  circumstances,  let  no  conclusions 
be  hastily  drawn  on  the  subject  of  civil 
commotion. 

It  becomes  us  to  rejoice,  my  friends, 
that  we  live  under  a  constitution,  one 
great  design  of  which  is  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  appealing  to  force,,  lo  ^W^ 
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the  people  an  opportunity  of  removing, 
without  violence,  those  rulers  from  whom 
they  suffer  or  apprehend  an  invasion  of 
rights.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  ad- 
vantages of  a  republic  over  an  absolute 
government  In  a  despotism,  there  is 
no  remedy  for  oppression  but  force. 
The  subject  cannot  influence  public 
affairs  but  by  convulsing  the  state. 
With  us,  rulers  may  be  changed  with- 
out the  horrors  of  a  revolution.  A 
republican  government  secures  to  its 
subjects  this  immense  privilege,  by  con- 
firming to  them  two  most  important 
rights, — the  right  of  suffrage,  and  the 
right  of  discussing  with  freedom  the 
conduct  of  rulers.  The  value  of  these 
rights  in  affording  a  peaceful  method  of 
rdressin^  public  grievances  cannot  be 
expressed,  and  the  duty  of  maintaining 
them,  of  never  surrenaering  them,  can- 
not be  too  strongly  uigra.  Resig^n 
either  of  these,  and  no  way  of  escape 
from  oppression  will  be  left  you  but 
civil  commotion. 

From  the  important  place  which  these 
rights  hold  in  a  republican  government, 
you  should  consider  youselves  bound  to 
support  every  citizen  in  the  lawful  ex- 
ercise of  them,  especially  when  an 
attempt  is  made  to  wrest  them  from 
any  by  violent  means.  At  the  present 
time,  it  is  particularlv  your  duty  to  guard 
with  jealousy  the  right  of  expressing  with 
freedom  your  honest  coirvictions  respect- 
ing the  measures  of  your  rulers.  With- 
out this,  the  right  of  election  is  not  worth 
possessing.  If  public  abuses  may  not  be 
exposed,  their  authors  will  never  be 
driven  from  power.  Freedom  of  opin- 
ion, of  speech,  and  of  the  press,  is  our 
most  valuable  privilege,  the  very  soul  of 
republican  institutions,  the  safe^ard  of 
all  other  rights.  We  may  learn  its  value 
if  we  reflect  that  there  is  nothing  which 
tyrants  so  much  dread.  They  anxiously 
fetter  the  press :  they  scatter  spies 
through  society,  that  the  murmurs,  an- 
guish, and  indignation  of  their  oppressed 
subjects  may  be  smothered  in  their  own 
breasts ;  that  no  generous  sentiment  may 
be  nourished  by  sympathy  and  mutual 
confidence.  Nothing  awaxens  and  im- 
proves men  so  much  as  free  communica- 
tion of  thoughts  and  feelings.  Nothing 
can  give  to  public  sentiment  that  cor- 
rectness which  is  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity of  a  commonwealth  but  the  free 
circulation  of  truth  from  the  lips  and 


pens  of  the  wise  and  good.  If  andi  men 
abandon  the  right  of  free  discuauon ;  if, 
awed  by  threats,  they  suppress  Adr 
convictions  ;  if  rulers  succeMl  in  silenc- 
ing every  voice  but  that  which  approves 
them;  if  nothing  reaches  Uie  people 
but  what  would  lend  snpport  to  men 
in  power,  —  farewell  to  liDcrty.  The 
form  of  a  free  government  may  remain, 
but  the  life,  the  souL  the  substance  is 
fled. 

If  these  remarks  be  just,  nothing 
ought  to  excite  greater  indignation  and 
alarm  than  the  attempts  which  have 
latelv  been  made  to  destroy  the  fr^eedom 
of  the  press.  We  have  lived  to  hear 
the  strange  doctrine,  that  to  expose  the 
measures  of  rulers  is  treason;  and  we 
have  lived  to  see  this  doctrine  carried 
into  practice.  We  have  seen  a  savage 
populace  excited  and  let  loose  on  men 
whose  crime  consisted  in  bearing  testi- 
mony against  the  present  war ;  and  let 
loose  not  merely  to  waste  their  property, 
but  to  tear  them  from  the  ref  uee  which 
the  magistrate  had  afforded,  and  to  shed 
their  bkKxL  In  this,  and  in  other  events, 
there  have  been  symptoms  of  a  purpose 
to  terrify  into  silence  those  who  disap- 
prove the  calamitous  war  under  which 
we  suffer :  to  deprive  us  of  the  only 
method  which  is  left  of  obtaining  a  wiser 
and  better  government  The  cry  has 
been  that  war  is  declared,  and  all  oppo- 
sition should  therefore  be  hushed.  A 
sentiment  more  unworthy  of  a  free  coun- 
try can  hardly  be  propagated.  If  this 
doctrine  be  admitted,  rulers  have  only 
to  declare  war,  and  they  are  screened  at 
once  from  scrutiny.  At  the  very  time 
when  thej  have  armies  at  command, 
when  their  patronage  is  most  extended, 
and  their  power  most  formidable,  not  a 
word  of  warning,  of  censure,  of  alarm 
must  be  heard.  The  press,  which  is  to 
expose  inferior  abuses,  must  not  utter 
one  rebuke,  one  indignant  complaint, 
although  our  best  interests  and  most 
valuable  rights  are  put  to  hazard  by  an 
unnecessary  war !  Admit  this  doctrine, 
let  rulers  once  know  that,  by  placing  the 
country  in  a  state  of  war,  they  place 
themselves  beyond  the  only  power  they 
dread, — the  power  of  free  aiscussion,— 
and  we  may  expect  war  without  end. 
Our  peace  and  all  our  interests  require 
that  a  different  sentiment  should  jMvvaiL 
We  should  teach  our  present  and  all  fut- 
ure rulers  that  there  is  no  measure  for 
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they  must  render  so  solemn  an 
at  to   their  constituents  as  for  a 
'  ^ediration   of  war ;    that   no   measure 
viQ  be   so   freely*  »o   fully  discussed ; 
%t  no  admtnlstrattOQ  can  succeed 
jng   this   people   to   exhaust 
^treasure  and  blood  in  supporting 
aless  it  be  palpably  necessary  and 
In  war,  then,  as  in  peace,  assert 
iom  oi  speech  and  of  the  press, 
f  to  this  as  the  bulwark  of  all  your 
\  and  privileges. 

,  my  friends,  I  should  not  be  faith- 
i  only  to  call  you  to  hold  fast 
eedora.  I  would  still  more  ear- 
f  exhort  you  not  to  abuse  it,  1  ts 
may  be  as  fatal  to  our  country  as 
luishment.  If  undirected,  unre- 
by  principle,  the  press,  instead 
[i|rhtemag»  depraves  the  public 
and,  by  its  licentiousness,  forges 
» lor  itself  and  for  the  community. 
Kht  of  free  discussion  is  not  the 
uttering  what  we  please.  Let 
be  spoken  or  written  but  truth. 
luence  of  the  press  is  exceedingly 
»hcd  by  its  gross  and  frequent 
presentations.  Each  party  listens 
distrust  to  the  statements  of  the 
;  anvi  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
^tVDgress  of  truth  is  slow,  and  sometimes 
iriwiUv  obstructed.  Whilst  wc  encour- 
t^  ike  free  expression  of  opinion,  let 
■i  luiite  in  Axing  the  bmnd  of  infamy 
on  faUchood  and  slander,  wherever  they 
originate,  whatever  be  the  cause  they 
ire  desigoed  to  maintain. 

Btit  it  is  not  enough  that  truth  be 
liilil  ll  should  be  told  for  a  good  end  ; 
apt  lo  irritate,  but  to  convince  ;  not  to 
M^me  the  bad  passions,  but  to  sway 
tbe  judgment  and  to  awaken  sentiments 
«i  patriotism.  Unhappily  the  press 
iMflB  now  to  be  chiefly  prized  as  an 
QglfUment  of  exasperation.  Those  who 
lai«  embraced  error  are  hardened  in 
their  Drinciples  by  the  reproachful  epi- 
thets heaped  on  them  by  their  adversa- 
fk&.  1  do  not  mean  by  this  that  political 
dbciHsion  is  to  be  conducted  tamely, 
dot  00  sensibility  is  to  be  expressed,  no 
ivligitation  to  be  poured  forth  on  wicked 
ncn  and  wicked  deeds.  But  this  I 
■ffiB,  —  that  we  shall  deliberately  in- 
Mire  whether  indignation  be  deserved 
niore  we  express  it,  and  the  object  of 
CS^re&sing  it  should  ever  be,  not  to  in- 
Me  il^will  rancor,  and  fury  into  the 
of  men,  but  to  excite  an  e n light- 


f  ened   and   conscientious    opposition    to 
'   injurious  measures. 

I       Every  good  man  must  mourn  that  so 
I  much  is  continually  published  among  us» 
for  no  other  apparent  end  than  to  gratify 
)  the  malevolence  of  one  party  by  wound- 
!  ing  the  feelings  of  the  opposite.     The 
I  consequence  is,  that  an  alarming  degree 
'  of  irritation  exists  in  our  country.     Fel- 
low-citizens burn   with   mutual  hatred, 
and  some  are  evidently  ripe  for  outrage 
and  violence.     In  this  feverish  state  of 
the  public  mind,  we  arc  not  to  relinquish 
free  discussion,  but  every  man  should 
feel  the  duty  of  speaking  and  writing 
with  deliberation.     It  is  the  time  to  be 
firm  without  passion.    No  menace  should 
be  employed  to  provoke  opponents,  no 
defiance  hurled,  no  language  used  which 
will,  in  any  measure,  justify  the  lero- 
cious  in  appealing  to  force. 

The  sum  of  my  remarks  is  this.  It  is 
your  duty  lo  hold  fast  and  to  assert  with 
Srmness  those  truths  and  principles  on 
which  the  welfare  of  your  country  seems 
to  depend ;  but  do  this  with  calmness, 
with  a  love  of  peace,  without  ill-will  and 
revenge.  Use  every  opportunity  of 
allaying  animosities.  Discourage,  in 
decided  and  open  language,  that  rancor, 
malignity,  and  unfeeling  abuse,  which  so 
often  find  their  way  into  our  public 
prints.  Remember,  that  in  proportion 
as  a  people  become  enslaved  to  their 
passions,  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
aspiring  and  unprincipled  ;  and  that  a 
corrupt  government,  which  has  an  In- 
terest in  deceiv^ing  the  people,  can  desire 
nothing  more  favorable  to  their  purposes 
than  a  frenzied  state  of  the  public  mind. 
My  friends,  in  this  day  of  discord,  let 
us  cherish  and  breathe  around  us  the 
benevolent  spirit  of  Chri.stianity.  Let 
us  reserve  to  ourselves  this  consolation, 
that  we  have  added  no  fuel  to  the  flames, 
no  violence  to  the  storms,  which  threaten 
to  desolate  our  country.  Though  dis- 
honored, though  endangered,  it  is  still 
our  country.  Let  us  not  forsake  it  in 
this  evil  day.  Let  us  hold  fast  the  in- 
heritance of  our  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ties, which  we  have  received  from  our 
fathers,  sealed  and  hallowed  by  their 
blood.  That  these  blessings  may  not 
be  lost,  let  us  labor  to  improve  public 
sentiment,  and  to  exalt  men  of  wisdom 
and  virtue  to  power.  Let  it  be  our  labor 
to  establish  in  ourselves  and  in  our  fel- 
low-citizens the  empire  of  Uutt  xtV\^\ci^ 
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Let  us  remember  that  there  is  no  foun- 
dation of  public  liberty  but  public  virtue, 
that  there  is  no  method  of  obtaining 
God's  protection  but  adherence  to  his 
laws. 

Let  us  not  despair  of  our  country.  If 
all  that  we  wish  cannot  be  done  for  the 
state,  still  something  may  be  done.  In 
the  good  principles,  m  the  love  of  order 
and  liberty,  by  which  so  many  of  our 
citizens  are  distinguished ;  in  the  tried 
virtue,  deliberate  prudence,  and  un- 
shaken firmness  of  the  chief  magistrate 
whom  God  in  his  great  goodness  has 
given  to  this  Commonwealth ;  in  the 
value  of  the  blessings  which  are  at 
stake;  in  the  peculiar  kindness  which 
God  has  manifested  towards  our  fathers 
and  ourselves,  we  have  motives,  encour- 
agements, and  solemn  obligations  to 
resolute,  persevering  exertion  in  our 
different  spheres,  and  according  to  our 
different  capacities,  for  the  public  good 
Thus  faithful  to  ourselves  and  our  coun- 
try, and  using  vigorously  every  righteous 
means  for  restoring  peace  and  confirm- 
ing freedom,  we  may  confidently  leave 
the  issue  to  the  wise  and  holy  providence 
of  Him  who  cannot  err,  and  who,  we  are 
assured,  will  accept  and  reward  every 
conscientious  effort  for  his  own  glory 
and  the  good  of  mankind. 


ExtraUs  from  a  Sermon  delivered  Sfpiembtr  i8, 
1814,  when  an  Invasion  by  the  British  Forces 
was  apprehended  at  Boston, 

At  such  a  moment  as  the  present, 
when  every  mind  is  fixing  a  fearful  at- 
tention on  the  state  of  the  countr>\  it  is 
impossible  that  a  religious  instructor 
should  escape  participation  in  the  com- 
mon feeling.  His  sacred  calling  does 
not  require  him  to  separate  himself  from 
the  community,  to  torget  that  he  is  a 
citizen,  to  put  off  the  feelings  of  a  man. 
The  religion  which  he  teaches  inculcates 
public  spirit  and  a  strong  and  tender 
concern  for  all  by  whom  he  is  sur- 
rounded. He  would  be  unworthy  his 
sacred  function  were  he  not  to  love  his 
country,  and  to  sympathize  with  its 
prosperous  and  adverse  fortunes.  The 
reli^non  which  it  is  his  duty  to  dispense 
regards  men  in  all  their  relations,  and 
affords  instructions  suited  to  every  con- 
dition, whether  of  individuals  or  com- 
munities.  You  will  not.  then,  consider 
me  as  leaving  the  province  of  areW^oua 


teacher,  if  I  speak  to  yoa  of  the  dangers 
and  claims  of  our  country,  if  I  address 
you  as  citizens;,  and  attempt  to  point 
out  your  duties  at  the  present  sokmn 
period 

The  present  is,  indeed,  a  solemn 
period  The  sad  reverse  which  this 
country  exhibits  astonishes  as  well  as 
depresses  us.  But  a  few  years  ago  we 
stood  on  the  height  01  prosperity. 
Amidst  the  storms  which  desolated  na- 
tions we  were  at  peace,  and  the  very 
storms  seemed  freighted  with  blessings 
for  our  tranouil  shores.  And  is  it  true 
that  from  this  height  we  have  sunk  so 
low  that  our  commerce  is  swept  from 
the  ocean,  that  industry  has  forsaken 
our  cities,  that  the  husbandman  has  re- 
signed the  ploughshare  for  the  sword, 
that  our  confidence  is  changed  into  fear, 
that  the  tumult  of  business  has  given 
place  to  the  din  of  arms,  that  some  of 
our  citizens  are  perishing  in  foreign 
prisons,  and  others  shedding  their  blood 
on  a  foreign  soil,  that  hostile  fleets  scat- 
ter terror  through  our  coasts  and  flames 
through  our  cities,  that  no  man  feels 
secure,  that  the  thought  of  invasion  and 
slaughter  mingles  with  the  labors  of  the 
day  and  disturbs  the  slumbers  of  the 
night,  and  that  our  national  government, 
impoverished  and  inefficient,  can  afford 
us  no  protection  from  such  imminent 
danger  }  Yes,  —  this  is  true  :  we  need 
no  reasoning  to  convince  us  of  its  truth. 
We  see  it  in  the  anxious  countenance, 
in  the  departing  family,  in  the  care 
which  removes  our  possessions,  in  the 
obstructions  and  perplexities  of  busi- 
ness, and  in  the  events  which  every  day 
brings  to  our  ears.  At  such  a  moment 
it  becomes  each  man  to  ask  himself 
what  are  his  duties,  what  the  times  de- 
mand from  him,  in  what  manner  he  may 
contribute  to  the  public  safety.  It  is  a 
time  for  seriousness,  for  consideration. 
With  prosperity,  we  should  dismiss  our 
levity.  The  period  of  duty  majr  to  many 
of  us  be  short.  Whilst  it  continues,  let 
it  be  improved. 

I.  The  first  remark  I  shall  make  is, 
that  it  becomes  every  man  at  this  sol- 
emn moment  to  reflect  on  his  own  char- 
acter and  life,  to  inquire  what  he  has 
done  to  bring  down  judgments  on  his 
country,  to  confess  and  renounce  his 
sins,  and  to  resolve  on  a  sincere  obedi- 
ence to  God's  commands.  We  ought 
^  to  tcrcvtTtto«  ^-aX^^VvN^  Mwd^r  a  moral 


unities  as  truiv  as  of  individuals. 
has  reason  for  fear  in  propyl r- 
ill;  and  a  virtuous  nation, 
**»^"?ndencc  on  God,  and  dis- 
t  his  laws,  is  assured  of 
tverv  people  must  »n- 
nced    in   a    measure   by 
ue  of  the  world,  by  the 
■nil  conflicts  of  other  com  muni- 
lieti    the    ocean   is    in    tumuli 
are  will  feel  the  agitation.     But 
laitbful  to  God  will  never  be 
In  addition  to  the  direct  and 
tendency  of  national  piety  and 
nsitional  safety  and  exaltation, 
m  community  may  expect  pe- 
Iterpositioiis  of  Providence  for 
tnct  and  prosperity.     They  are 
«d,  to  anticipate  visible  mira- 
tiey  arc  not  to  ima^ne  that  in- 
MMits    will  be   annihilated,    like 
BHb's,  by  the  arm  of  an  anjiel. 
^  we  must  remember,  can  effect 
OSes,    and    preserve    the   just, 
luch  stupendous  interpositions. 
tts  of  men  are  in  his  hand.    The 
of  nature  obey  his  word.     He 
m  fa  scatter  the  proudest  fleet, 
m  prostrate  the  strongest  army. 
^bow  many  events   must  con- 
Hhnany  secret  springs  must  act 
Wf  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
statesman   or  the  plans  of  the 
How  often  have  the  best  con- 
hemes  been  thwarted,  the  most 
preparations  been   defeated, 
cl  boast  of  anticipated  victory 
to  shame,  by  what  we  call  cas- 
a  slight   and  accidental  want 
t,  by  the  error  of  a  chief,  or  by 
1  subordinate  a^nts  1    Let  God 
^  the  defeat  of  an  enemy,  and 
not  fear   that    means  will  be 
He  sends  terror,  or  blindness, 
jresumption,  into  the  minds  of 
Heaven,  earth,  and  sea  are  ar- 
opoose   their   pro;^ess»      An 
enable  spirit  is  breathed  into  the 
and  the  dreaded  foe  seeks  his 
dishonorable  flicht. 
Mds,  if  God  be  for  us,  no  mat- 
^m  against   us.      Mere  power 
IF  to   intimidate    us  ;    he   can 
in  a   moment.     We  live  in  a 
hen  God  s  supremac)  has  been 
>Iy  einnced,  when  he   has  sig- 
ioimded  the  powerful,  and  de- 
be  oppressed  and  endangered. 
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At  his  word  the  forged  chain  has  been 

broken  ;  mighty  armies  have  been  dis- 
persed as  chaff  before  the  whirlwind ; 
colossal  thrones  have  been  shivered  like 
the  brittle  clay.  God  is  still  *'  wonderful 
in  counsel  and  excellent  in  working ;  '* 
and  if  he  wills  to  deliver  us,  we  cannot 
be  subdued.  It  is,  then,  most  important 
that  we  seek  God's  ^vor.  And  how  is 
his  favor  to  be  obtained  ?  I  repeat  it : 
—  He  is  a  moral  governor,  the  friend 
of  the  righteous,  tne  punisher  of  the 
wicked  \  and  in  projxjrtion  as  piety, 
uprightness,  temperance,  and  Christian 
virtue  prevail  among  us,  in  that  propor- 
tion we  are  assured  of  his  favor  and  pro- 
tection* A  virtuous  people,  fighting  in 
defence  of  their  altars  and  firesides,  may 
look  to  God  with  confidence.  An  invis- 
ible but  Almighty  arm  surrounds  them, 
an  impenetraBle  shield  is  their  shadow 
and  defence. 

It  becomes  us,  then,  to  inquire.  How 
far  have  we  sustained  the  character  of 
a  pious  and  virtuous  people  ?  A  nd  who«e 
heart  does  not  accuse  him  of  many  sins  ? 
Who  can  look  around  on  his  country, 
and  not  see  many  proofs  of  inj^tituae 
to  God,  and  of  contempt  of  his  laws  ? 
Do  !  speak  to  any  who,  having  received 
success  and  innumerable  blessings  from 
God,  have  yet  forgotten  the  Giver?  to 
any  who  have  converted  abundance  into 
the  instrument  of  excess  ?  to  any  who, 
having  been  instructed  by  the  gospel^ 
have  yet  refused  to  employ  in  well- 
doing the  bounty  of  heaven  ?  to  any 
who  are  living  in  habits  of  intemperance, 
impurity,  impiety,  fraud,  or  any  know  a 
sin  ?  To  such  I  would  say.  You  arc 
among  the  enemies  of  your  country,  and* 
should  she  fall,  among  the  authors  of 
her  ruin.  Let  then»  this  season  be 
something  more  than  an  occasion  of 
formal  confession.  We  owe  to  ourselves 
and  our  country  deep  sorrow  for  our 
sins,  and  those  sincere  purposes  of  ref- 
ormation which,  more  than  all  things,. 
bring  down  blessings  from  heaven. 

2.  Having  recommended  penitence  in 
general  as  suited  to  the  present  moment^ 
let  me  particularly  recommend  one  i 
branch  of  piety  which  the  times  demand 
of  us.  Let  us  each  be  instant  and  fer- 
vent in  prayer.  Let  us  pray  to  God  that 
he  will  not  forsake  us  in  this  dark  and 
menacing  day ;  that  he  will  remember 
the  mercy  shown  to  our  fathers  ;  that 
he  will  crown  with  &ucces&  out  ^CLotta^ 
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in  defence  of  our  possessions,  otir  dwell- 
ings, and  our  temples;  that  he  will 
breathe  an  invincible  courage  into  our 
soldiers ;  that  he  will  guard  and  guide 
our  rulers  ;  that  he  will  turn  the  invader 
from  our  shores ;  or,  if  he  shall  other- 
wise appoint,  that  he  will  be  our  shield 
in  batUe,  and  will  send  us  deliverance. 
For  these  blessings  let  us  daily  besiege 
the  mercy-seat  of  God,  deeply  convinced 
that  he  controls  the  destinies  of  armies 
and  nations,  that  he  eives  or  withholds 
success,  and  that  without  him  all  exer- 
tion is  unavailing.  By  this  it  is  not  in- 
tended that  we  are  to  do  nothine  but 
prav ;  that  we  are  to  leave  our  shores 
witnout  defence,  or  neglect  any  means  of 
security.  God  gives  us  powers  that  we 
should  exert,  weapons  tnat  we  should 
wield  them.  We  are  to  employ  every 
resource  which  he  grants  us  ;  but,  hav- 
ing done  this,  we  must  remember  that 
on  God,  not  on  ourselves,  depends  the 
result  of  our  exertions.  The  race  is  not 
always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong.  God  gives  victory,  and  to  him 
let  every  eye  and  heart  be  directed. 
You  who  have  no  other  weapons,  con- 
tend with  your  prayers  for  your  country. 
It  will  not  be  imagined  from  these  re- 
marks, that  by  importunity  of  prayer 
God  can  be  bent  to  favor  an  unjust 
cause.  But  when  our  cause  is  just ; 
when,  instead  of  waging  offensive  war, 
we  gather  round  our  city  and  shores  for 
defence,  we  may  be  assured  that  sincere 
prayer,  united  with  a  sincere  purpose  of 
obedience,  will  not  be  lost.  Prayer  is  a 
proper  and  appointed  acknowledgment 
of  our  dependence,  an  essential  means 
and  branch  of  piety  ;  and  they  who  neg- 
lect it  have  no  reason  to  hope  the  pro- 
tection which  they  will  not  implore. 
Let  us,  then,  take  heed  lest  the  tumult 
of  military  preparation  make  us  forgetful 
of  the  Author  of  all  good ;  lest  in  col- 
lecting armies  and  raising  walls  of  de- 
fence, we  forsake  the  footstool  of  the 
Almightv,  the  only  giver  of  victory. 

3.  This  is  a  time  when  we  should  all 
bring  clearly  and  strongly  to  our  minds 
our  duties  to  our  country,  and  should 
cherish  a  strong  and  ardent  attachment 
to  the  public  good  The  claims  of  coun- 
try have  been  felt  and  obeyed  even  in 
the  rudest  s^es  of  society.  The  com- 
munity to  which  we  belong  is  commended 
by  our  very  nature  to  our  affection  and 
service.      Christianity,  in    enjoining  a 


disinterested  and  benevolent  spirit,  ad- 
mits and  sanctions  this  sentiment  of 
nature,  this  attachment  to  the  land  of 
our  Withers,  tiie  land  of  011^  nativity. 
It  only  demands  that  our  patriotism  be 
purified  from  every  mixture  of  injustice 
towards  foreign  nations.  Within  this 
limit  we  cannotHoo  ardently  attach  our- 
selves to  the  welfare  of  our  country. 
Especially  in  its  perils,  we  should  fly 
to  its  rescue  with  filial  zeal  and  affec- 
tion, resolved  to  partake  its  sufferi^. 
and  prepared  to  die  in  its  defence.  The 
present  moment,  my  friends,  calls  on 
us  for  this  fervent  patriotism.  The 
question  now  is,  not  whether  we  will 
carry  invasion,  slaughter,  and  desola- 
tion into  an  unoffending  province,  not 
whether  we  will  give  our  strength  and 
wealth  to  the  prosecution  of  unprinci- 
pled plans  of  conouest,  but  whether  we 
will  defend  our  nresides  and  altars, 
whether  we  will  repel  from  our  shores 
a  hostile  army.  On  this  question  oar  ^ 
duty  is  clear.  However  unjustifiable 
may  have  been  the  measures  by  which 
we  have  been  reduced  to  this  mournful 
extremity,  our  right  to  our  soil  and  our 
possessions  remains  unimpaired;  the 
right  of  defence  can  never  be  wrested 
from  us;  and  never,  whilst  God  gives 
means  of  resistance,  ought  we  to  resign 
our  country  to  the  clemency  of  a  foe. 
Our  duties  as  patriots  and  Christians 
are  plain.  Whilst  we  disclaim  all  share 
in  the  guilt  of  that  war  which  is  burst- 
ing on  our  shores,  we  should  resolve 
that  we  will  be  true  to  ourselves,  to  our 
fathers,  and  to  posterity,  that  we  will 
maintain  the  inheritance  which  we  have 
received,  that  whilst  God  gives  us  power 
we  will  not  receive  law  as  a  conquered 
people. 

We  should  animate  our  patriotism  at 
this  moment  of  danger  by  reflecting  that 
we  have  a  country  to  contend  for  which 
deserves  every  effort  and  sacrifice.  As 
members  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  par- 
ticular, we  have  every  motive  to  invig- 
orate our  hearts  and  hands.  We  have 
the  deeds  of  our  fathers,  their  piety  and 
virtues,  and  their  solicitude  for  the  rights 
and  happiness  of  their  posterity,  to 
awaken  our  emulation.  How  invalu- 
able the  inheritance  they  have  left  us, 
earned  by  their  toils  and  defended  by 
their  blood!  Our  populous  cities  and 
cultivated  fields,  our  schools,  colleges, 
and  churches,  our  equal  laws,  our  un- 
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tribunals  a£  justice,  our  spirit 
rprise.  and  our  habits  of  order 
all  combine  to  form  a  com- 
as rich  in  blessings  aud 
as  the  history  of  the  worid 
We  possess^  too,  the  chief 
state^  many  virtuous  aod  dis- 
citirens,  a  chief  ma^^istrate 
id  adorn  any  country  and  any 
lliglkteQed  states  men.  and.  I  trust 
less  soldiery.  Such  a  community 
res  our  affection,  our  honor,  our 
be  vigor  of  our  arms,  and  the  de- 
l  of  our  lives.  If  we  look  back 
fcitst,  Athens,  and  Rome,  we  shall 
liat,  tfi  the  institutions  of  this 
OR  wealth,  we  have  sources  of  in- 
MMy  richer  blessings  than  those 
^^Kcooferred  on  their  citizens  in 
HKadest  days ;  and  yet  Sparta, 
Eome,  and  Athens  inspired  a  love 
^r  than  death.  In  the  day  of 
ianger,  every  citizen  offered  his 
as  a  bulwark,  every  citizen  felt 
tf  the  property  of  his  country, 
tnie,  a  base  alloy  mingled  with 
triotisrei  of  ancient' times,  and  God 
I  that  a  sentiment  so  impure  should 
In  our  breasts  I  God  farbid  that, 
llie  Greek  and  the  Roman,  we 
I  carry  tire  and  slaughter  into 
countries,  to  build  up  a  false, 
)g  glory  at  home  !  But  whilst  we 
iraming  by  their  excesses,  let  us 
a  portion  of  their  fer\*or,  and  learn 
B,  not  for  ourselves^  but  for  that 
ry  whose  honor  and  interest  God 
justed  to  our  care. 
The  times  especially  demand  of  us 
^  cherish  a  spirit  of  fortitude, 
pe.  and  resolution.  The  period 
llger  is  the  time  to  arm  the  mind 
lU  the  force  and  energy  of  which 
lisceptible.  In  communities,  as  in 
duals,  there  is  a  proneness  to  ex- 
te  alaim  Especially  when  untried, 
kerienced  dangers  approach,  im- 
tion  is  prone  to  enlarge  them;  a 
ispreads  like  lightning  from  breast 
past,  and,  before  a  blow  is  struck, 
tple  are  subdued  by  their  fears. 
fc  is  a  rational  fear  wfiich  we  ought 
Irish*  —  a  fear  which  views  in  all  its 
liioas  approaching  perils,  and  pre- 
fwith  vigilance  every  means  of  de- 
lb  At  the  present  moment  we  ought 
I  shut  our  eyes  on  our  danger.  Our 
f  ts  formidable.  A  veteran  army, 
id  to  war,  accustomed  to  success, 


fresh  from  conquest,  and  led  by  ex- 
perienced commanders,  is  not  to  be 
despised,  even  if  inferior  in  numbers, 
and  even  if  it  have  received  a  temporary 
check.  But  such  an  army  owes  mucfi 
of  its  formidableness  to  the  fearless 
spirit  which  habit  has  fostered ;  and 
the  best  weapon,  under  Providence, 
which  we  can  oppose  to  it,  is  the  same 
courage,  nurtured  by  reflection,  by  sen- 
timents of  honor,  and  by  the  principles 
of  religion.  Courage,  indeed »  is  not 
always  invincible,  and  when  God  des- 
tines a  nation  to  bondage,  the  valor  of 
the  hero  is  unavailing.  But  it  is  gen- 
erally true,  that  a  brave  people,  contend- 
ing in  a  just  cause,  possess  in  their 
courage  the  pledge  of  success.  The 
instrument  by  which  God  rescues  na- 
tions is  their  own  undaunted  resolution. 
Let  us,  then,  cherish  in  ourselves  and 
others  a  firm  and  heroic  spirit  Let  tis 
fortify  our  minds  by  reflecting  on  the 
justice  of  our  cause,  that  we  are  stand- 
ing on  our  own  shores,  and  defending 
invaded  rights.  Let  us  show  that  our 
love  of  peace  has  not  originated  in 
timidity,  and  that  the  spirit  of  our 
fathers  still  lives  in  their  sons.  Let  us 
call  to  the  support  of  our  resolution  the 
principles  of  religion.  Devoting  our- 
selves to  God,  and  engaging  in  this 
warfare  from  a  sense  of  duty,  let  us 
feel  that  we  are  under  his  protection, 
that  in  the  heat  of  battle  he  is  near 
us,  that  life  and  death  await  his  word, 
and  that  death,  in  a  service  which  he 
approves,  is  never  untimely,  and  is  never 
to  be  shunned.  Let  us  consider  that 
life  at  best  is  short,  and  its  blessings 
transitory,  that  its  great  end  is  to  train 
us  to  virtue  and  to  prepare  us  for  heaven* 
and  that  we  had  lar  better  resign  it  at 
once  than  protract  it  by  baseness  or 
unmanly  fear.  Death  awaits  us  all, 
and  happy  he  who  meets  it  in  the  dis* 
charge  of  duty.  Most  happy  and  most 
honored  of  men  is  the  martyr  to  religion, 
who  seals  with  his  blood  those  truths  on 
which  human  virtue,  consolation,  and 
hope  depend;  and,  next  to  him,  happy 
is  the  martyr  to  the  cause  of  his  coun- 
try, who,  in  obedience  to  God,  opposes 
his  breast  to  the  sword  of  her  invaders, 
and  repays  with  life  the  protection  she 
has  afforded. 

5.  I  have  thus,  my  friends,  set  before 
you  your  duties  to  God  and  your  country 
m  this  period  of  danger.     Let  me  cIosa, 
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with  offering  a  few  remarks  on  your  du- 
ties to  your  enemies.  You  will  remem- 
ber that  we  profess  a  religioii  which 
enjoins  benevolence  towards  all  man- 
kind, even  towards  our  personal  and 
nationaJ  foes.  Let  not  our  patriotism  be 
SulJied  with  malignant  passions.  Whilst 
we  defend  our  shores  with  courage,  let 
us  not  cherish  hatred  towards  our  in- 
vaders. We  should  not  open  our  ear  to 
every  idle  tale  of  their  outrages,  nor 
heap  calumnies  on  their  heads  oecause 
they  are  enemies.  The  brave  arc  gen- 
erous. True  courage  needs  not  malie- 
nity  to  feed  and  inflame  it  Especially 
when  our  foe  is  an  illustrious  nation, 
w*hich  for  ages  has  defended  and  nurt- 
ured the  interests  of  religion,  science, 
and  humanity,  —  a  nation  to  which  grate- 
ful Europe  is  now  offering  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  protection  which  she  has 
extended  over  the  oppressed,  and  for 
>  the  vigor  with  which  she  haa  co-oper- 
I  ated  in  prostrating  the  bloody  and  ap- 
palling power  of  the  usurper,  —  when 
such  a  nation  is  our  foe,  we  should  feci 
it  unworthy  and  debasing  to  encourage 
a  rancorous  and  vindictive  spirit  Tnie^ 
abe  is  sending  her  armies  to  our  shores  ; 
but  let  us  not  forget  that  our  own  gov- 
ernment first  sent  slaughter  and  confia- 
ffration  into  her  unoffending  provinces. 
Let  not  approaching  danger  disturb  rec- 
ollections, or  unsettle  our  principles. 
11  we  are  to  meet  her  armies  in  bat- 


tle,—  which  God  in  hf«  T«r»r<»y  \ 
let  us  meet  them  v»  agtianti 

which  is  candid  a^      ^         even  to  4 
foes.     Let  us  ^^n^  not  like  brastsJ 
prey  to  glut  revenge,  but  to  ma* 
our  rightSt  to  obtain  an  honorable  ] 
and  to  obtain  a  victory  which  %k 
signalized  by  clemency  as   welli 
valor.      God  forbid   that  our 
should  add  fury  to  those  bad 
and    national    antipathies    whicli 
helped  to  bring  this  country  to  its 
ent    degraded    and   endangered 
tion  ! 

1  have  placed  before  you  %^o«ir 
God  give  you  grace  to  perform 
In    this   day  of  danger,  wc   kskom 
what  is  before  us ;  but  this  we  *  ~ 
that  the  path  of  piety,  of  virtue. 
triotism,   and   manly  courage, 
glory  and  to   immortality.     No 
can  finally  injure  us  if  wc  arc 
God,  to  our  country*  to  maoV* 
such  a  case  as  ours,  1  trust 
and  victory  will  be  granted  \is 
almighty   Disposer.     But  whether 
cess  or  disaster  await  us,  we  know  1 
the  world  is  passing  away,  and  that  j 
of  us  will  soon  be  placed  beyond 
reach  of  its  changes.     Let  us  not,  th 
be   elated  or  depressed ;    but,    wltJ 
firm  and  equal  nund,  let  us  acquit  i 
selves  as  men  and  Christians  in  our  I 
eral  spheres,  looking  upward  to 
as  our  rest  and  reward. 


SLAVERY. 


Introduction. 


The  first  question  to  be  proposed  by 
a  rational  being  is,  not  what  is  profit- 
able,  but  what  is  right.  Duty  must  be 
primary,  prominent,'  most  conspicuous 
among  the  objects  of  human  thought 
and  pursuit.  If  we  cast  it  down  from 
its  supremacy,  if  we  inquire  first  for 
our  interests,  and  then  for  our  duties, 
we  shall  certainly  err.  We  can  never 
see  the  right  clearly  and  fully  but  by 
making  it  our  first  concern.  No  judg- 
ment can  be  just  or  wiie  but  that 
which  is  built  on  the  conviction  of  the 
paramount  worth  and  importance  of 
duty,    Ihin  is  the  fundamcatal  truth, 


the  supreme  law  of  reason ;  and  the  1 
which  does  not  start  from  this^  in  its] 
quiries  into  human  affain,  is  da 
great,  perhaps  fatal,  error 

The  right  is  the  supreme  good,  aad 
includes  all  other  goods,  lo  seeldif 
and  adhering  to  it  we  secure  our  tfiw 
and  onlv  happiness.  All  prosperity,  aol 
founded  on  it,  is  built  on  sana^  If  b^ 
man  affairs  are  co' *- n--!  as 
lieve,  by  almighty  t  .tndl 

tial  goodness,   ihci;   ;     ..  ^jC 
piness  from  wrong-doing  is  as  In 
to  seek  health  ana  prosperity  by  r, 
against  the  Jaws  of  nature,  oy 
our  seed  on  the  ocean,  or  making  i 
cur  common  food.  There  is  bat  one  «•- 
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fuEof  good  ;  and  that  is,  fidelity  to  the 
Sling   law  written  on  the   heart, 
itten  and  republished  in  God  a 

places  this  ^th  in  the  ever- 
law  of  rectiUjde  must  of  course, 
the  question  of  slavery  first  and 
as  a  moral  question.  AU  other 
;tioos  will  weigh  little  with  him, 
ed  with  its  moral  character  and 
influences.  The  following  re- 
therefore,  are  designed  to  aid 
in  forming  a  just  moral  judg- 
of  slavery.  Great  truths,  inalien- 
rights,  everlasting  duties,  these  will 
the  chief  subjects  of  this  discus- 
There  are  times  when  the  asser- 
at  principles  is  the  best  service 
render  society.  The  present 
icnt  of  bewildering  excitement, 
men  s  minds  are  stormed  and 
encd  by  strong  passions  and  fierce 
icts  ;  and  also  a  moment  of  absorb- 
vorldliness,  when  the  moral  law  is 
10  bow  to  expediency,  and  its  high 
strict  requirements  are  denied,  or 
as  metaphysical  abstractions 
ti cable  theories.  At  such  a 
»D^  to  utter  great  principles  without 
and  in  the  spirit  of  unfeigned 
universal  good-will,  and  to  engrave 
deeply  and  durably  on  men's 
is  to  do  more  for  the  world  than 
IIQpess  mines  of  wealth,  or  to  frame  the 
MH  successful  schemes  of  policy. 

Of  late  our  country  has  been  con- 
tuitrd  by  the  question  of  slavery ;  and 
Ike  people,  in  proportion  as  they  have 
ieh  vcbcmentlv,  have  thought  super- 
fidaltv.  or  bardly  thought  at  all ;  and  we 
lee  tne  results  in  a  sin^lar  want  of 
itllrdefined  principles,  in  a  strange 
nneiiess  and  inconsistency  of  opinion, 
IDO  in  the  proneness  to  excess  which 
bikMigs  10  unsettled  minds.  The  mul- 
titudc  have  been  called,  now  to  contem- 
plate the  horrors  of  slavery,  and  now 
to  ibadder  at  the  ruin  and  bloodshed 
«ych  must  follow  emancipation.  The 
word  massacre  has  resounded  through 
tke  land^  striking  urror  into  strong  as 
«^  as  tender  hearts,  and  awakening 
iodi^iution  against  whatever  may  seem 
to  t&eaten  such  a  consummation.  The 
QOBsequence  is.  that  not  a  few  dread  all 
dboMfiioa  ol  the  subject,  and,  if  not 
IMBOGtM  to  the  continuance  of  slavery, 
at  tetit  believe  that  they  have  no  duty 
to  pel ioi lily  no  testimony  to  bear,  no  in- 


fluence to  exert,  no  sentiments  to  cher-  . 
i»h  and  spread,  in  relation  to  this  evil. 
What  is  still  worse,  opinions  either  fa- 
voring or  extenuating  it  are  heard  with  j 
little  or  no  disapprobation.    Concessions  | 
are  made  to  it  which  would  once  have] 
shocked  the  community  ;  whilst  to  assail] 
it  is  pronounced   unwise   and   perilous,] 
No  .stronger  reason  for  a  calm  exposition] 
of  its  true  character  can  be  given  than  ] 
this  y^ty  state  of  the  public  mind,     AJ 
community  can  suffer  no  greater  calam- 1 
ity  than  the  loss  of  its  principles.     Lofty  J 
and  pure  sentiment  is  the  lite  and  hope] 
of  a  people.     There  was  never  such  aa] 
obligation  to  discuss  slavery  as  at  this 
moment,  when  recent  events  have  done 
much    to    unsetde   and  obscure    men's  j 
minds  in  regard  to  it.     This  result  is  to| 
be  ascribed   in  part  to   tlve    injudicious  j 
vehemence   of    those   who   have  taken 
into  their  hands  the  cause  of  the  slave. 
Such  ought  to  remember,  that  to  espouse 
a  good  cause  is  not  enough.     We  must 
maintain  it  in  a  spirit  answering  to  its  1 
dignity.      Let  no  man  touch  the    grealj 
interests    of    humanity  who  does    not] 
strive  to  sanctify  himself  for  the  worlcj 
by  cleansing  his  heart  of  all  wrath  and] 
uncharitableness,  who  cannot  hope  that 
he  is  in  a   measure    baptized    into   the 
spirit  of  universal  love.    Even  sympathy  j 
with  the  injured  and  oppressed  may  do 
harm,  by  being  partial,    exclusive,  and 
bitterly  Indignant.     How  far  the  declen- 
sion of  the  spirit  of   freedom  is   to  be 
ascribed  to  the  cause  now  suggested,  I 
do   not  say.     The  effect  is   plain,  and 
whtjever    sees    and    laments    the    evil 
should  strive  to  arrest  it. 

Slavery  ought  to  be  discussed.     We  \ 
ought  to  think,  feel,  speak,  and   write 
about  it.     But  whatever  we  do  in  regard 
to  it  should  be  done  with  a  deep  feeling 
of  responsibility,  and  so  done  as  not  to 
put  in  jeopardy  the  peace  of  the  slave- 
holding  Stales^     On   this   point   public 
opinion  has  not  been  and  cannot  be  too  j 
strongly  pronounced.     Slavery,  indeed, 
from  its  very  nature,  must  be  a  ground  1 
of  alarm  wherever   it   exists.      Slavery  ' 
and  security  can  by  no  device  be  joined 
together.      But  we  may  not,  must  not, 
by  rashness   and  passion   increase  the 
peril.     To  instigate  the  slave  to  insur- 
rection is  a  crime  for  which  no  rebuke 
and  no  punishment  can  be  too  severe. 
This  would  be  to  involve  slave  and  mas- 
ter in  common  ruin.     It  l&  tiot  ^wim%\dl 
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to  say  that  the  Constitrition  is  violated 
by  any  action  endangering  the  slave- 
holding  portion  of  our  countnr.  A 
higher  law  than  the  Constitution  forbids 
this  unholy  interference.  Were  our 
national  union  dissolved-,  we  ought  to 
reprobate,  as  sternly  as  we  now  do,  the 
slightest  manifestation  of  a  disposition 
to  stir  up  a  servile  war.  Still  more, 
were  the  free  and  the  slave-holding 
States  not  only  separated,  but  engaged 
in  the  fiercest  hostilities,  the  former 
would  deserve  the  abhorrence  of  the 
world  and  the  indignation  of  heaven, 
were  they  to  resort  to  insurrection  and 
massacre  as  means  of  victory.  Better 
were  it  for  us  to  bare  our  own  breasts  to 
the  knife  of  the  slave,  than  to  arm  him 
with  it  against  his  master. 

It  is  not  by  personal,  direct  action  on 
the  mind  of  the  slave  that  we  can  do  him 
TOod.  Our  concern  is  with  the  free. 
With  the  free  we  are  to  plead  his  cause. 
And  this  is  peculiarly  our  duty,  because 
we  have  bound  ourselves  to  resist  his 
own  efforts  for  his  emancipation.  We 
suffer  him  to  do  nothing  for  himself. 
The  more,  then,  should  be  done  for  him. 
Our  physical  power  is  pledged  against 
him  in  case  of  revolt.  Then  our  moral 
power  should  be  exerted  for  his  relief. 
His  weakness,  which  we  increase,  gives 
him  a  claim  to  the  only  aid  we  can  af- 
ford, to  our  moral  sympathy,  to  the  free 
and  faithful  exposition  ot  his  wrongs. 
As  men,  as  Christians,  as  citizens,  we 
have  duties  to  the  slave,  as  well  as  to 
every  other  member  of  the  community. 
On  this  point  we  have  no  liberty.  The 
eternal  law  binds  us  to  take  the  side  of 
the  injured ;  and  this  law  is  peculiarly 
obligatory  when  we  forbid  him  to  lift  an 
arm  in  his  own  defence. 

Let  it  not  be  said  we  can  do  nothing  for 
the  slave.  We  can  do  much.  We  have 
a  power  mightier  than  armies,  —  the 
power  of  truth,  of  principle,  of  virtue,  of 
right,  of  religion,  of  love.  We  have  a 
power  which  is  growing  with  every  ad- 
vance of  civilization,  before  which  the 
slave-trade  has  fallen,  which  is  mitigat- 
ing the  sternest  despotisms,  which  is 
spreading  education  through  all  ranks 
of  society,  which  is  bearing  Christianity 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  which  carries 
in  itself  the  pledge  of  destruction  to 
every  institution  which  debases  human- 
ity.  VJho  can  measure  the  power  of 
christian   philanthropy,  of  cni\gV\Ut\^d 


goodness,  pooriiu^  itself  lordi  In  prayers 
and  persuasions,  Irom  the  press  and  pul- 
pit, nrom  the  lips  and  hearts  of  devoted 
men,  and  more  and  more  binding  to- 
gether the  wise  and  good  in  the  cause 
of  their  race  ?  All  other  powers  may 
feul.  This  must  triumph.  It  is  leagued 
with  God's  omnipotence.  It  is  God 
himself  acting  in  the  hearts  of  his  chil- 
dren. 1 1  has  an  ally  in  every  conscience, 
in  every  human  breast,  in  the  wrong- 
doer himself.  This  spirit  has  hot  begun 
its  work  on  earth.  It  is  breathing  i^elf 
more  and  more  through  literature,  edu- 
cation, institutions,  and  opinion.  Slav- 
ery cannot  stand  before  it.  Great  moral 
principles,  pure  and  generous  senti- 
ments, cannot  be  confined  to  this  or 
that  spot.  They  cannot  be  shut  out  by 
territorial  lines,  or  local  legislation. 
They  are  divine  inspirations,  and  par- 
take of  the  omnipresence  of  tneir 
Author.  The  deliberate,  solemn  con- 
viction of  good  men  through  the  world, 
that  slavery  is  a  grievous  wrong  to  hu- 
man nature,  will  make  itself  ^It  To 
increase  this  moral  power  is  every  man's 
duty.  To  embody  and  express  this 
great  truth  is  in  every  man's  power; 
and  thus  every  man  can  do  something 
to  break  the  chain  of  the  slave. 

There  are  not  a  few  persons  who, 
from  vulgar  modes  of  thinking,  cannot 
be  interested  in  this  subject.  Because 
the  slave  is  a  degraded  being,  they  think 
slavery  a  low  topic,  and  wonder  how  it 
can  excite  the  attention  and  sympathy 
of  those  who  can  discuss  or  feel  for 
any  thing  else.  Now  the  truth  is,  that 
slavery,  regarded  only  in  a  philosophical 
li^ht,  IS  a  theme  worthy  of  the  highest 
mmds.  It  involves  the  gravest  ques- 
tions about  human  nature  and  society. 
It  carries  us  into  the  problems  which 
have  exercised  for  ages  the  highest  un- 
derstandings. It  calls  us  to  inquire 
into  the  foundation,  nature,  and  extent 
of  human  rights,  into  the  distinction 
between  a  person  and  a  thing,  into  the 
true  relations  of  man  to  man^  into  the 
obligations  of  the  community  to  each  of 
its  members,  into  the  ground  and  laws 
of  property,  and,  above  all,  into  the 
true  dignitv  and  indestructible  claims 
of  a  moral  being.  I  venture  to  say 
there  is  no  subject  now  agitated  by  the 
community  which  can  compare  in  philo- 
sophical dignity  with  slavery ;  and  yet 
\  Xo  m>a\\\tQk&.^%  >^^  Q^<^%^Ofk  fails  under 
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tic  same  contempt  with  the  slave  him- 
I  jclf-     To  many,  a  writer  seems  to  lower 
elf   who   touches    it     The   falsely 
ined.  who  want  intellectual  force  to 
I  it,  pronounce  it  unworthy  of  their 

:  this  subject  has  more  than  philo- 
dignity*      It  has  an  important 
on  character     Our  interest   in 
5e  test  by  which  our  comprehen- 
the  distinctive  spirit  of   Chris- 
'  mtist  be  judged.     Christianity  is 
lifestation  and  inculcation  of  uni- 
sY    Jove,      The    great    teaching  of 
riaoity  is»  that  we  must  recognize 
ect  human  nature  in  all  its  forms 
poorest,    most    ignorant,   most 
We   must   look   beneath    *'  the 
to    the    '*  spirit/'     The  spiritual 
le  in  man  is  what  entitles  him  to 
hctXj  regard      To  be  just  to  this 
great  injunction  of  our  religion. 
erlook   thiSt  on  account  of  Con- 
or color,  is  to  violate   the  great 
tan  law.     We  have  reason  to  think 
^  is  one  design  of  God,  in  appoint- 
the  vast  diversities  of  human  con- 
,  la  put  to  the  test,  and  to  bring  out 
\  di^^tinctly.  the  principle  of  spiritual 
It  is  wisely  ordered  that  human 
is    not   set  before  us   in  a  few 
J  of  beauty,  magnificence^  and  out- 
I  glory-     To  be  cfiizzled  and  attracted 
}  these  would  be  no  sign  of  reverence 
'  wluU  is  interior  and  spiritual  in  hu- 
\  aature.     To  lead  us  to  discern  and 
arc  brought  into  connection 
-ere  at 'J  res  whose  outward  cir- 
nccs   arc  repulsive.      To  recog- 
;  OUT  ovm  spiritual  nature  and  Gods 
in  these  humble  forms,  to  recog- 
as   brethren  those   who  want   all 
distinctions,  is  the  chief  way  in 
we  are  to  manifest  the  spirit  of 
I  who  came  to  raise  the  fallen  and  to 
the  lost.     We  see   then,  the  moral 
knee  of   the  question  of  slavery. 
jng   to   our    decision    of    it,  w'e 

nine    otir   comprehension   of    the 

Omstian  law.  He  who  cannot  see  a 
kother^  a  child  of  God,  a  man  jxissess- 
far  aU  the  rights  of  humanity,  under  a 
dSn  darker  than  his  own,  wants  the 
lidon  of  a  Christian.  He  worships  the 
mward.  The  spirit  is  not  yet  revealed 
to  ten.  To  look  unmoved  on  the  deg- 
iMhlian  and  wrongs  of  a  fellow-creat- 
ve.,  because  burned  by  a  fiercer  sun, 
ftoves  OS  stiangers  to  justice  and  love 


in  those  universal  forms  "which  charac- 
terize Christianity.  The  greatest  of  all 
distinctions,  the  only  enduring  one,  is 
nnoral  goodness,  virtue,  religion.  Out- 
ward distinctions  cannot  add  10  the  dig- 
nity of  this*  The  wealth  of  worlds  is 
**  not  sufficient  for  a  burnt- offering  "on 
its  altar.  A  being  capable  of  this  is  in- 
vested by  God  with  solemn  claims  on 
his  felioW'Creatures,  To  exclude  millions 
of  such  beings  from  our  sympathy,  be- 
cause of  outward  disadvantages,  proves 
that,  in  whatever  else  we  surpass  them, 
we  are  not  their  superiors  in  Christian 
virtue. 

The  spirit  of  Christianity,  1  have  said, 
is  distinguished  by  universality.  It  is 
universal  justice.  It  respects  all  the 
rights  of  all  beings.  It  suffers  no  being, 
however  obscure,  to  be  wronged,  with- 
out condemning  the  wrong-doer,  I  mpar- 
tial,  uncompromising,  fearless,  it  screens 
no  favorites,  is  dazzled  by  no  power, 
spreads  its  shield  over  the  weakest, 
?  summons  the  mightiest  to  its  bar,  and 
speaks  to  the  conscience  in  tones  under 
which  the  mightiest  have  quailed.  It  is 
also  universal  love,  comprehending  those 
that  are  near  and  those  that  are  far  off, 
the  high  and  the  tow,  the  rich  and  poor, 
descending  to  the  fallen,  and  especially 
binding  itself  to  those  in  whom  human 
nature  is  trampled  under  foot.  Such  is 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  ;  and  nothing 
but  the  illumination  of  this  spirit  can 
prepare  us  to  pass  judgment  on  slavery. 

These  remarks  are  intended  to  show 
the  spirit  in  which  slavery  ought  to  be 
approached,  and  the  point  of  view  from 
which  it  will  be  regarded  in  the  present 
discussion.  My  plan  may  be  briefly 
sketched :  — 

1.  I  shall  show  that  man  cannot  be 
justly  held  and  used  as  property, 

2.  I  shall  sliow  that  man  has  sacred 
rights,  the  gifts  of  Gcxl,  and  inseparable 
from  human  nature,  of  which  slavery  is 
the  infraction. 

3.  I  shall  offer  some  explanations*  to 
prevent  misapplication  of  these  princi- 
ples, 

4.  I  shall  unfold  the  evils  of  slavery, 

5.  I  shall  consider  the  argument  which 
the  Scriptures  are  thought  to  furnish  in 
favor  of  slavery. 

6.  I  shall  offer  some  remarks  on  the 
means  of  removing  it. 

7.  1  shall  offer  some  remarks  on  abo- 
litionism. 
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S.  I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  reflec- 
tions on  the  duties  belonging  to  the 
times. 

In  the  first  two  sections  I  propose  to 
show  that  slavery  is  a  great  wrong ;  but 
I  do  not  intend  to  pass  sentence  on  the 
character  of  the  slave-holder.  These 
two  subjects  are  distinct  Men  are  not 
always  to  be  interpreted  by  their  acts 
or  institutions.  The  same  acts  in  dif- 
ferent circumstances  admit,  and  even 
require,  very  different  constructions.  I 
offer  this  remark  that  the  subject  may 
be  approached  without  prejudice  or  per- 
sonal reference.  The  single  object  is  to 
settle  great  principles.  Their  bearing 
on  individuals  will  be  a  subject  of  dis- 
tinct consideration. 


Chapter  I. 
Property, 

The  slave-holder  claims  the  slave  as 
his  propertv.  The  very  idea  of  a  slave 
is,  tnat  he  oelongs  to  another,  that  he  is 
bound  to  live  and  labor  for  another,  to 
be  another*s  instrument,  and  to  make 
another's  will  his  habitual  law,  however 
adverse  to  his  own.  Another  owns  him, 
and  of  course  has  a  rieht  to  his  time 
and  strength,  a  rig^t  to  the  fruits  of  his 
labor,  a  right  to  task  him  without  his 
consent,  and  to  determine  the  kind  and 
duration  of  his  toil,  a  right  to  confine 
him  to  any  bounds,  a  right  to  extort  the 
required  work  by  stripes,  — a  right,  in  a 
word,  to  use  him  as  a  tool,  without  con- 
tract, against  his  will,  and  in  denial  of 
his  right  to  dispose  of  himself,  or  to  use 
his  power  for  his  own  eood.  "  A  slave," 
says  the  Louisiana  code,  "  is  in  the  pow- 
er of  the  master  to  whom  he  belongs. 
The  master  may  sell  him,  dispose  of  his 
person,  his  industry,  his  labor ;  he  can 
do  nothing,  possess  nothing,  nor  acquire 
any  thing,  but  which  must  belong  to 
his  master.*'  "  Slaves  shall  be  deemed, 
taken,  reputed,  and  adjudged,"  say  the 
South  Carolina  laws, ''  to  be  chattels  per- 
sonal in  the  hands  of  their  masters,  and 
possessions  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
whatsoever."  Such  is  slavery, — a  claim 
to  man  as  property. 

Now  this  claim  of  property  in  a  human 

being  is   altogether  false,  groundless. 

No  such  right  of  man  in  man  can  exist 

A  human  being  cannot  be  justly  owned. 

To  hold  and  treat  him  as  property  \»  to 


inflict  a  great  wrongs  to  inciB-  the  guilt 
of  oppression. 

This  position  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
maintaining,  on  account  of  its  cxceedii^ 
obviousness.  It  is  too  plain  for  proot 
To  defend  it  is  like  trying  to  confirm  a 
self-evident  truth.  To  nndaixoments  is 
not  easv,  because  an  argument  is  some- 
thing clearer  than  the  proposition  to  be 
sustained.  The  man  who,  on  hearing  the 
claim  to  property  in  man,  docs  not  see 
and  feel  distinctly  that  it  is  a  cruel 
usurpation,  is  hardly  to  be  reached  by 
reasoning,  for  it  is  hard  to  find  any 
plainer  principles  than  what  he  begins 
with  denying.  I  will  endeavor,  however, 
to  illustrate  the  truth  which  I  have 
sUted. 

I.  It  is  plain  that  if  one  man  may 
be  held  as  property,  then  every  other 
man  mav  be  so  bela.  If  there  be  noth- 
ing in  numan  nature,  in  our  common 
nature,  which  excludes  and  forbids  the 
conversion  of  him  who  possesses  it  into 
an  article  of  property ;  if  the  right  of 
the  free  to  liberty  is  founded,  not  on 
their  essential  attributes  as  rational  and 
moral  beings,  but  on  certain  adventitious, 
accidental  circumstances,  into  which 
they  have  been  thrown ;  then  every 
human  being,  by  a  change  of  circum- 
stances, may  justly  be  held  and  treated 
by  another  as  property.  I f  one  man  may 
be  rightfully  reduced  to  slavery,  then 
there  is  not  a  human  being  on  whom 
the  same  chain  may  not  be  imposed 
Now,  let  every  reader  ask  himself  this 
plain  question :  Could  I,  can  I,  be  right- 
fully seiied,  and  made  an  article  of 
property ;  be  made  a  passive  instrument 
of  anottier's  will  and  pleasure ;  be  sub- 
jected to  another's  irresponsible  power ; 
oe  subjected  to  stripes  at  another's  will ; 
be  denied  the  control  and  use  of  my  own 
limbs  and  faculties  for  my  own  good? 
Does  any  man,  so  questioned,  doubt, 
waver,  look  about  him  for  an  answer? 
Is  not  the  reply  given  immediately,  in- 
tuitively, by  his  whole  inward  being? 
Does  not  an  unhesitating,  unerring  con- 
viction spring  up  in  my  breast,  that  no 
other  man  can  acquire  such  a  right  in 
myself?  Do  we  not  repel  indi^antly 
and  with  horror,  the  thought  of  being 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  tools  and 
chattels  to  a  fellow-creature  ?  Is  there 
any  moral  truth  more  deeply  rooted  in 
.  us,  than  that  such  a  degradation  would 
\  Vv^  2LtL  vD&m\j&  "Ht^^^     fAsL^  if  this  im- 
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fern  ?>p  A  delusion,  on  what  single 
on  can  we   rely  ?      TEb 
t  L ,  that  we  cannot  be  right- 

Mile  another's  property,  does  not 
I  the  hue  of  our  skins,  or  the  place 
,  birth,  or  our  strength,  or  wealth. 
things  do  not  enter  our  thoughts. 
consciousness  of  indestructible 
h  a  part  of  our  moral  being.  Tht 
k  of  our  humanity  involves 

r  that  we  cannot  be  owned 

ce  ur  a  brute-  As  men,  we  cannot 
|be  made  slaves.  Then  no  man 
I  riehtfully  enslaved.  In  casting 
ke  from  ourselves  as  an  unspeak- 
irong,  we  condemn  ourselves  as 
<ioers  and  oppressors  in  laying  it 
f  who  share  our  nature.  It  is  not 
^ry  to  imjuire  whether  a  man,  by 
te  ^ill^  may  not  forfeit  the  rights 
nature^  and  be  justly  punished 
iivery*.  On  this  point  crude  no- 
revaii.  But  the  discussion  would 
sign  to  the  present  subject.  We 
iRf  oot  speaking  of  criminals.  We 
pf  innocent  men,  who  have  given 
hold  on  them  by  guilt;  and  our 
losciousness  is  a  proof  that  such 
rig^htfully  be  seized  as  property 
3  low-creature. 

>  maji  cannot  be  seized  and  held 

jperty,    because    he    has    rights. 

these  rights  are,  whether  few  or 

or  whether  all  men  have  the  same, 

ffstujns  for  future  discussion*    All 

i  now  is,  that  every  human 

I  :l  rights.     This  truth  can-  j 

denied,  but  by  denying  to  a  por*  | 

i  the  race  that  moral  nature  which 

lUre  and  only  foundation  of  rights. 

piih  has  never,   I   believe,  been 

^      It  is  even  recognized  in  the 

Ddes  of  slave  legislation,  which, 

|iey  strip  a  man  of  liberty,  affirm 

j^t   to  life,  and  threaten  his  mur- 

mjA  punishment     Now,  1  say,  a 

^Bing  rights    cannot    justly   be 

^^;>crty  i  tor  this  claim  over  him 

r  annuls  all  his  rights.  It  strips 
alJ  power  to  assert  them.  It 
it  a  crime  to  assert  them.  The 
^seDce  of  slavery  is,  to  put  a  man 
Eless  into  the  hands  of  another, 
ght  claimed  by  the  master  to  task, 
PC,  to  imprison,  to  whip,  and  to 
I  the  slave,  at  discretion,  and  espe- 
lo  prevent  the  least  resistance  to 
1  is  a  virtual  denial  and  subver- 
i  all  the  rights  of  the  victim  of  his 


power.  The  two  cannot  stand  together. 
Can  we  doubt  which  of  them  ought  to 
fall? 

5.  Another  argument  against  property 
is  to  be  found  in  the  essential  equality 
of  men.  I  know  that  this  doctrine,  so 
venerable  in  the  eyes  of  our  fathers,  has 
lately  been  denied.  Verbal  logicians 
have  told  us  that  men  are  **  born  equal  ** 
only  in  the  sense  of  being  equally  Dorn. 
They  have  asked  whether  all  are  equaUy 
tall  strong,  or  beautiful ;  or  whether 
nature,  Procrustes-like,  reduces  all  her 
children  to  one  standard  of  intellect  and 
virtue.  By  such  arguments  it  is  at- 
tempted to  set  aside  the  principle  of 
equality,  on  which  the  soundest  moral- 
ists have  reared  the  structure  of  social 
duty  ;  and  in  these  ways  the  old  foun- 
dations of  despotic  power,  which  our 
fathers  in  their  simplicity  thought  they 
had  subverted,  are  laid  again  oy  their 
sons. 

It  is  freely  granted  that  there  are  in- 
numerable diversities  among  men ;  but 
be  it  remembered,  they  are  ordained  to 
bind  men  together,  and  not  to  subdue 
one  to  the  other ;  ordained  to  give  means 
and  occasions  of  mutual  aid,  and  to  carry 
forward  each  iind  all,  so  that  the  good 
of  all  is  equally  intended  in  this  distri- 
bution of  various  gifts.  Be  it  also  re- 
membered, that  these  diversities  among 
men  are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  attributes  in  which  they  agree  ;  and 
it  is  this  which  constitutes  their  essen- 
tial equality.  All  men  have  the  same 
rational  nature  and  the  same  power  of 
conscience,  and  all  are  equally  made  for 
indefinite  improvement  of  these  divine 
faculties,  and  for  the  happiness  to  be 
found  in  their  virtuous  use.  Who,  that 
comprehends  these  gifts,  does  not  see 
that  the  diversities  of  the  race  i^anish 
before  them  ?  Let  it  be  added,  that  the 
natural  advantages  which  distinguish 
one  man  from  another,  are  so  bestowed 
as  to  counterbalance  one  another,  and 
bestowed  without  regard  to  rank  or  con- 
dition in  life.  Whoever  surpasses  in 
one  endowment  is  inferior  in  others. 
Even  genius,  the  greatest  ^ift,  is  found 
in  union  with  strange  infirmities,  and 
often  places  its  possessors  below  ordi- 
nary men  in  the  conduct  of  life.  Great 
learning  is  often  put  to  shame  by  the 
mother-wit  and  keen  good  sense  of  un- 
educated men.  Nature,  indeed,  pays  no 
heed  to  birth  or  condition  in  bestowio^^ 
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her  favors.  The  noblest  spirits  some- 
times grow  up  in  the  obscurest  spheres. 
Thus  equal  are  men ;  and  among  these 
equals,  who  can  substantiate  his  claim 
to  make  others  his  property,  his  tools, 
the  mere  instruments  of  his  private  in- 
terest and  gratification  ?  Let  this  claim 
begin,  and  where  will  it  stop  ?  If  one 
may  assert  it,  why  not  all?  Amone 
diese  partakers  of  the  same  rational  and 
moral  nature,  who  can  make  good  a 
right  over  others,  which  others  may  not 
establish  over  himself  ?  Does  he  msist 
on  superior  strength  of  body  or  mind  ? 
Who  of  us  has  no  superior  in  one  or  the 
other  of  these  endowments  ?  Is  it  sure 
that  the  slave  or  the  slaveys  child  may 
not  surpass  his  master  in  intellectual 
energy,  or  in  moral  worth  ?  Has  nature 
conferred  distinctions  which  tell  us 
plainly  who  shall  be  owners  and  who  be 
ownea  ?  Who  of  us  can  unblushingly 
lift  his  head  and  say  that  God  has  writ- 
ten '*  Master  "  there  ?  or  who  can  show 
the  word  "Slave"  engraven  on  his 
brother's  brow  ?  The  equality  of  nature 
makes  slavery  a  wrong,  Nature's  seal 
is  affixed  to  no  instrument  by  which 
property  in  a  single  human  being  is  con- 
veyed. 

4.  That  a  human  being  cannot  be 
justly  held  and  used  as  property,  is  ap- 
parent from  the  very  nature  of  property. 
Property  is  an  exclusive  right.  It  shuts 
out  all  claim  but  that  of  the  possessor. 
What  one  man  owns  cannot  belong  to 
another.  What,  then,  is  the  consequence 
of  holding  a  human  being  as  property  ? 
Plainlv  this.  He  can  have  no  right  to 
himself.  His  limbs  are,  in  truth,  not 
morally  his  own.  He  has  not  a  right  to 
his  own  strength.  It  belongs  to  another. 
His  will,  intellect,  and  muscles,  all  the 
powers  of  body  and  mind  which  are  ex- 
ercised in  labor,  he  is  bound  to  regard 
as  another's.  Now,  if  there  be  property 
in  any  thing,  it  is  that  of  a  man  in  his 
own  person,  mind,  and  strength.  All 
other  rights  are  weak,  unmeaning,  com- 
pared with  this,  and  in  denying  this  all 
right  is  denied.  It  is  true  that  an  indi- 
vidual may  forfeit  by  crime  his  right  to 
the  use  of  his  limbs,  perhaps  to  his 
limbs,  and  even  to  life.  But  the  very 
idea  of  forfeiture  implies  that  the  right 
was  originally  possessed.  It  is  true  that 
a  man  may  by  contract  give  to  another  a 
limited  right  to  his  strength.  But  he 
gives  only  because  he  possesses  it;  and 


fives  it  for  considefatioiift  iHucfa  he 
eems  beneficial  to  himself;  and  the 
right  conferred  ceases  at  once  on  vic^- 
tion  of  the  conditions  on  whidi  it  was 
bestowed.  To  deny  the  rif  ht  of  a  hu- 
man bein^  to  himself,  to  his  own  limbs 
and  faculties,  to  his  ener^  of  body  and 
mind,  is  an  absurdity  too  gross  to  be 
confuted  by  any  thmg  but  a  simple 
sUtement.  Yet  this  absurdity  is  m- 
volved  in  the  idea  of  his  belonging  to 
another. 

5.  We  have  a  plain  recognition  of  the 
principle  now  laid  down,  in  the  universal 
indignation  excited  towards  a  man  who 
makes  another  his  slave.  Our  laws 
know  no  higher  crime  than  that  of  re- 
ducing a  man  to  slavery.  To  steal  or  to 
buy  an  African  on  his  own  shores  is 
piracy.  In  this  act  the  greatest  wrong 
IS  inflicted,  the  most  sacred  right  vio- 
lated. But  if  a  human  being  cannot 
without  infinite  injustice  be  seized  as 
property,  then  he  cannot  without  equal 
wrong  oe  held  and  used  as  such.  The 
wrong  in  the  first  seizure  lies  in  the  des- 
tination of  a  human  being  to  future 
bondage,  to  the  criminal  use  of  him  as  a 
chattel  or  brute.  Can  that  very  use, 
which  makes  the  original  seizure  an 
enormous  wrong,  become  gradually  in- 
nocent.^ If  the  slave  receive  injury 
without  measure  at  the  first  moment  of 
the  outrage,  is  he  less  injured  by  being 
held  fast  the  second  or  the  third  ?  Does 
the  duration  of  wrong,  the  increase  of  it 
by  continuance,  convert  it  into  right? 
It  is  true,  in  many  cases,  that  length  of 
possession  is  considered  as  giving  a 
right,  where  the  goods  were  acquired  by 
unlawful  means.  But  in  these  cases  the 
goods  were  such  as  might  justly  be  ap- 
propriated to  individual  use.  They  were 
intended  by  the  Creator  to  be  owned 
They  fulfil  their  purpose  by  passing 
into  the  hands  of  an  exclusive  possessor. 
It  is  essential  to  rightful  property  in  a 
thing,  that  the  thing  from  its  nature  may 
be  rightfully  appropriated.  If  it  cannot 
originally  be  made  one's  own  without 
crime,  it  certainly  cannot  be  continued  as 
such  without  guilt.  Now,  the  ground  on 
which  the  seizure  of  the  African  on  his  own 
shore  is  condemned  is,  that  he  is  a  man 
who  has  by  his  nature  a  right  to  be  free. 
Ought  not,  then,  the  same  condemnation 
to  light  on  the  continuance  of  his  yoke? 
Still  more.  Whence  is  it  that  length  of 
possession  is  considered  by  the  laws  as 
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conferring  a  right  ?  I  answer,  from  the 
difficulty  of  determining  the  original 
proprietor,  and  from  the  apprehension  of 
unsettling  all  property  by  carrying  back 
inquiry  beyond  a  certain  time.  Suppose, 
however,  an  article  of  property  to  be  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  could  bear  the 
name  of  the  true  oripnal  owner  stamped 
on  it  in  bright  and  indelible  characters. 
In  this  case,  the  whole  ground  on  which 
length  of  possession  bars  other  claims 
would  faih  The  proprietor  would  not  be 
concealed,  or  rendered  doubtful  by  the 
lapse  of  time.  Would  not  he,  who 
should  receive  such  an  article  from  a 
robber,  or  a  succession  of  robbers,  be 
involved  ip,  their  guilt  ?  Now  the  true 
owner  of  a  human  being  is  made  manifest 
10  all.  It  is  himself.  No  brand  on  the 
slave  was  ever  so  conspicuous  as  the 
mark  of  property  which  God  has  set  on 
him.     God«   in    making   him   a  rational 

ad   moral   being,    has   put   a    glorious 

imp  on  him,  which  all  the  slave  legis- 
ation  and  slave  markets  of  worlds  can- 

[>t  efface.     Hence  no  right  accrues  to 

tie  master  from  the  length  of  the  wrong 
Ifhich  has  been  done  to  the  slave. 

6.  Another  argument  against  the  right 
property  in  man  may  oe  drawn  from 
I  very  obvious  principle  of  moral  science. 
It  is  a  plain  truth,  universally  received, 
liat  r  :\\\  supposes  or  involves  a 

orrc  obligation.      If,    then,   a 

iia-*  .t  xi^hx  to  another's  person  or 

>wers,  the  latter  is  under  obligation  to 
pve  himself  up  as  a  chattel  to  the  for- 
fter.  This  is  his  duty.  He  is  bound  to 
a.  slave ;  and  bound  not  merely  by 
tie  Christian  law,  which  enjoins  sub- 
mission to  injury,   not  merely  by  pru- 

ential  considerations,  or  by  the  claims 
public  order  and  peace  ;  but  bound 

ecausc  another  has  a  right  of  owner- 

liip,  his  a  moral  claim  to  him  so  that 
would  be  guilty  of  dishonesty,  of 
[>bberv,  in  withdrawing  himself  from 
bis  other's  service.     It  is  his  duly  to 

[>rk  for  his  master,  though  all  corapul- 
ion  were  withdrawn  ;  and  in  deserting 
ioi  he  would  commit  the  crime  of  tak- 
ilg    away   another    man  s    property   as 

aly  as  if  he  were  to  carry  off  his  own- 

rs  purse.     Now,  do  we  not  instantly 

eel,  can  we   help  feeling,  that  this  is 

alse?    Is  the  slave  thus  morally  bound ? 

When  the  African  was  first  brought  to 

these  shores,  would  he  have  violated  a 

solemn  obligi^tioa  by  slipping  his  chain, 


'  and  flying  back   to 
-"     Idh. 


his  native  home  ? 
Would  he  not  have  been  bound  to  seixe 
the  precious  opportunity  of  escape?  Is 
the  slave  under  a  moral  obligation  to 
confine  himself,  his  wife,  and  children, 
to  a  spot  where  their  union  in  a  moment 
may  be  forcibly  dissolved  ?  Ought  he 
not,  if  he  can.  to  place  himself  and  his 
family  under  the  guardianship  of  equal 
laws  r  Should  we  blame  him  for  leav- 
ing his  yoke?  Do  we  not  feel  that, 
in  the  same  condition,  a  sense  of  duty 
would  quicken  our  flying  steps  ?  Where, 
then,  is  the  obligation  which  would  nec- 
essarily be  imposed,  if  the  right  ex- 
isted which  the  master  chims.^  The 
absence  of  obligation  proves  the  want 
of  the  right.  The  claim  is  groundless. 
It  is  a  cruel  wrong. 

7.  I  come  now  to  what  is  to  my  own 
mind  the  great  argument  against  seizing 
and  using  a  man  as  property.  He  can- 
not be  property  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
justice,  because  he  Is  a  rational,  moral, 
immortal  being ;  because  created  in 
God's  image,  and  therefore  in  the  high- 
est sense  his  child ;  because  created  to 
unfold  godlike  faculties,  and  to  govern 
himself  by  a  divine  law  written  on  his 
heart,  and  republished  in  God's  word. 
His  whole  nature  forbids  that  he  should 
be  seized  as  property.  From  his  very 
nature  it  follows  that  so  to  seize  him  is 
to  offer  an  insult  to  his  Maker,  and  to 
inflict  aggravated  social  wrong.  Into 
every  human  being  God  has  breathed 
an  immortal  spirit,  more  precious  than 
the  whole  outward  creation.  No  earthly 
or  celestial  language  can  exaggerate  the 
wordi  of  a  human  being.  No  matter 
how  obscure  his  condition.  Thought. 
reason,  conscience,  the  capacity  of 
virtue,  the  capacity  of  Christian  love,  an 
immortal  destiny,  an  intimate  moral  con- 
nection with  God,  —  here  are  attributes 
of  our  common  humanity  which  reduce 
to  insignificance  all  outward  distinctions, 
and  make  every  human  being  unsF>eak- 
ably  dear  to  his  Maker,  No  matter  how 
ignorant  he  may  be.  The  capacity  of 
improvement  allies  him  to  the  more  in- 
structed of  his  race,  and  places  within 
his  reach  the  knowledge  and  happiness 
of  higher  worlds.  Every  human  being 
has  in  him  the  germ  of  the  greatest  idea 
in  the  universe,  the  idea  of  God ;  and 
to  unfold  this  is  the  end  of  his  existence. 
Every  human  being  has  in  his  breast  the 
elements  of  that  dsvioe,  everlasting  law^ 
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which  the  highest  orders  of  the  creation 
obey.  He  has  the  idea  of  duty ;  and  to 
unfold,  revere,  obey  this,  is  the  very  pur- 
pose for  which  life  was  given.  Eveiy 
human  being  has  the  idea  oi  what  is 
meant  by  that  word,  truth ;  that  is,  he 
sees,  however  dimly,  the  great  object  of 
divine  and  created  intelligence,  and  is 
capable  of  ever-enlarging  perceptions  of 
truth.  Every  human  l^in^  has  affec- 
tions, which  may  be  purined  and  ex- 
panded into  a  sublime  love.  He  has, 
too.  the  idea  of  happiness,  and  a  thirst 
for  it  which  cannot  be  appeased.  Such 
is  our  nature.  Wherever  we  see  a  man, 
we  see  the  possessor  of  these  great  ca- 
pacities. Did  God  make  such  a  being 
to  be  owned  as  a  tree  or  a  brute  ?  How 
plainly  was  he  made  to  exercise,  unfold, 
improve  his  hiehest  powers,  made  for  a 
moral,  spiritusu  gooa!  and  how  is  he 
wronged,  and  his  Creator  opposed,  when 
he  is  forced  and  broken  into  a  tool  to 
another's  phvsical  enjo)rment ! 

Such  a  being  was  plainly  made  for  an 
end  in  himself.  He  is  a  person,  not  a 
thing.  He  is  an  end,  not  a  mere  instru- 
ment or  means.  He  was  made  for  his 
own  virtue  and  happiness.  Is  this  end 
reconcilable  with  his  being  held  and 
used  as  a  chattel  ?  The  sacrifice  of 
such  a  being  to  another's  will,  to  anoth- 
er's present,  outward,  ill-comprehended 
rd,  is  the  greatest  violence  which  can 
offered  to  any  creature  of  God.  It 
is  to  degrade  him  from  his  rank  in  the 
universe,  to  make  him  a  means,  not  an 
end,  to  cast  him  out  from  God's  spirit- 
ual family  into  the  brutal  herd. 

Such  a  beine  was  plainly  made  to  obey 
a  law  within  nimself.  This  is  the  es- 
sence of  a  moral  being.  He  possesses, 
as  a  part  of  his  nature,  and  the  most  es- 
sential part,  a  sense  of  duty,  which  he  is 
to  reverence  and  follow,  in  opposition  to 
all  pleasure  or  pain,  to  all  interfering 
human  wills.  The  great  purpose  of  afi 
good  education  and  discipline  is,  to 
make  a  man  master  of  himself,  to  excite 
him  to  act  from  a  principle  in  his  own 
mind,  to  lead  him  to  propose  his  own 
perfection  as  his  supreme  law  and  end. 
And  is  this  highest  purpose  of  man's  | 
nature  to  be  reconciled  with  entire  sub- 
jection to  a  foreign  will,  to  an  outward, 
overwhelming  force,  which  is  satisfied 
with  nothing  out  complete  submission  ? 

The  end  of  such  a  being  as  we  have 
described  is,  manifestly,  improvement. 


Now,  it  is  the  fundamental  law  of  oor 
nature  that  all  our  powers  are  to  im- 
prove by  free  exertion.  Action  is  the 
indispensable  condition  of  progress  to 
the  intellect,  conscience,  and  heart  Is 
it  not  plain,  then,  that  a  human  being 
cannot,  without  wrong,  be  owned  by 
another,  who  daims,  as  proprietor,  the 
right  to  repress  the  powers  of  his  slaves, 
to  withhold  from  them  the  means  of  de- 
velopment, to  keep  them  within  the  lim- 
its which  are  necessary  to  contentment 
in  chains,  to  shut  cut  every  ray  of  light 
and  every  ^nerous  sentiment  which  may 
interfere  with  entire  subjection  to  his  will  ? 

No  man  who  seriously  considers  what 
human  nature  is.  and  what  it  j¥as  made 
for,  can  think  of  setting  up  a  claim  to 
a  fellow-creature.  What !  own  a  spirit- 
ual being,  a  being  made  to  know  and 
adore  God,  and  who  is  to  outlive  the 
sun  and  stars  I  What !  chain  to  our 
lowest  uses  a  being  made  for  truth  and 
virtue  !  convert  into  a  brute  instrument 
that  intelligent  nature  on  which  the 
idea  of  duty  has  dawned,  and  which  is 
a  nobler  type  of  God  than  all  outward 
creation!  Should  we  not  deem  it  a 
wrong  which  no  punishment  could  ex- 
piate, were  one  of  our  children  seized 
as  property  and  driven  by  the  whip  to 
toil  ?  And  shall  God's  child,  dearer  to 
him  than  an  only  son  to  a  human  parent, 
be  thus  degraded  ?  Every  thing  else 
may  be  owned  in  the  universe  ;  but  a 
moral,  rational  being  cannot  be  prop- 
erty. Suns  and  stars  may  be  owned, 
but  not  the  lowest  spirit.  Touch  any 
thing  but  this.  Lay  not  your  hand  on 
God's  rational  offspring.  The  whole 
spiritual  world  cries  out,  Forbear !  The 
highest  intelligences  recognize  their  own 
nature,  their  own  rights,  in  the  humblest 
human  being.  By  that  priceless,  im- 
mortal spirit  which  dwells  in  him,  by 
that  likeness  of  God  which  he  wears, 
tread  him  not  in  the  dust,  confound  him 
not  with  the  brute. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  a  human  be- 
ing cannot  rightfully  be  held  and  used 
as  property.  No  legislation,  not  that 
of  all  countries  or  worlds,  could  make 
him  so.  Let  this  be  laid  down  as  a  first, 
fundamental  truth.  Let  us  hold  it  fast 
as  a  most  sacred,  precious  truth.  Let 
us  hold  it  fast  against  all  customs,  all 
laws,  all  rank,  wealth,  and  power.  Let 
it  be  armed  with  the  whole  authority 
of  the  civilized  and  Christian  world. 


1  have  taken  it  forgrajjted  that  no 
reader  would  be  so  wanting  in  moral 
dlscnmination  and  moral  feeling  as  to 
ur^c  that  men  may  rightfully  be  seized 
and  held  as  property^  because  various 
epvernments  have  so  ordained.  What ! 
IS  human  legislation  the  measure  of 
right  ?  Are  God's  laws  to  be  repealed 
by  man's?  Can  government  do  no 
wrong?  To  what  a  mourn fol  extent 
is  the  history  of  human  governments 
a  record  of  wrongs  I  How  much  does 
the  progress  of  civilization  consist  in 
the  substitution  of  just  and  humane  for 
barbarous  and  oppressive  laws  ?  The 
individual^  indeed  is  never  authorized 
to  oppose  physical  force  to  unrighteous 
ordinances  of  government,  as  long  as 
the  community  choose  to  sustain  them. 
But  criminal  legislation  ought  to  be 
freely  and  earnestly  exposed.  Injustice 
is  never  so  terrible,  and  never  so  cor- 
rupting, as  when  armed  with  the  sanc- 
tions of  law.  The  authority  of  govern- 
ment, instead  of  being  a  reason  for 
silence  under  wrongs,  is  a  reason  for 
protesting  against  wrong  with  the  un- 
divided energy  of  argument,  entreaty, 
iind  solemn  admonillon. 


Chapter  II. 

Rigkis. 

now  proceed  to  the  second  division 
I  of  the  subject  I  am  to  show  that  man 
[lias  sacred  rights,  the  gifts  of  God,  and 
I  inseparable  from  human  nature,  which 
fare  violated  bv  slavery-  Some  important 
[principles,  which  belong  to  this  head, 
I  Were  necessarily  anticipated  under  the 
IjJireGeding ;  but  they  need  a  fuller  expo- 
[lition.  The  whole  subject  of  rights 
eeds  to  be  reconsidered.  Speculations 
land  reasonings  about  it  have  lately  been 
Igiven  to  the  public,  not  only  false,  but 
iSangerous  to  freedom,  and  there  is  a 
litron^  tendency  to  injurious  views. 
1  Rights  arc  made  to  depend  on  circum- 
f  stances,  so  that  pretences  may  easily  be 
I  made  or  created  for  violating  them  suc- 
t  cessi vely»  till  none  shall  remain.  Human 
I  lights  have  been  represented  as  so  mod- 
lifted  and  circumscribed  by  men's  ert- 
[  trance  into  the  social  stale,  that  only 
[the  shadows  of  them  are  left.  They 
I  have  been  spoken  of  as  absorbed  in 
I  the  public  good  :  so  that  a  man  may 
[be   innoccnUy  enslaved,   if  the  public 


shall  so  require.  To  meet  fully 
all  these  errors  —  for  such  I  hold  them 
—  a  larger  work  than  the  present  is  re- 
quired/ The  nature  of  man,  his  relations 
to  the  state,  the  limits  of  civil  govern- 
ment, the  elements  of  the  public  good, 
and  the  degree  to  which  the  individual 
must  be  surrendered  to  this  good,  these 
are  the  topics  which  the  present  subject 
involves.  I  cannot  enter  into  them  par- 
ticularly, but  shall  lay  down  what  seem 
to  me  the  great  and'  true  principles  in 
regard  to  them.  I  shall  show  that  man 
has  rights  from  his  vtry  nature,  not  the 
gifts  of  society,  but  or  God  ;  that  tliey 
are  not  surrencfcred  on  entering  the  social 
state  ;  that  they  must  not  be  taken  away 
under  the  plea  of  public  good  \  that  the 
individual  is  never  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
community  ;  that  the  idea  of  rights  is  to 
prevail  above  all  the  interests  of  the 
state. 

Man  has  rights  by  nature.  The  dis- 
position of  some  to  deride  abstract  rights^ 
as  if  all  rights  were  uncertain^  mutable, 
and  conceded  by  society,  shows  a  lam- 
entable ignorance  of  human  nature. 
Whoever  understands  this  must  see 
In  it  an  immovable  foundation  of  rights. 
These  are  gifts  of  the  Creator,  bound 
up  indissolubly  with  our  moral  constitu- 
tion. In  the  order  of  things,  they  pre- 
cede society,  lie  at  its  foundation'  con- 
stitute man's  capacity  for  it  and  are  the 
great  objects  of  social  institutions.  The 
consciousness  of  rights  is  not  a  creation 
of  human  art,  a  conventional  sentiment, 
but  essential  to  and  inseparable  from 
the  human  souL 

Man's  rights  belong  to  him  as  a  moral 
being,  as  capable  of  perceiving  moral 
distinctions,  as  a  subject  of  mond  obli- 
gation. As  soon  as  he  becomes  con- 
scious of  duty,  a  kindred  consciousness 
springs  up  that  he  has  a  right  to  do  what 
the  sense  of  dut>'  enjoins,  and  that  no 
foreign  will  or  power  can  obstruct  his 
moral  action  without  crime.  He  feels 
that  the  sense  of  duty  was  given  to  htm 
as  a  law,  that  it  makes  him"  responsible 
for  himself,  that  to  exercise,  uniold,  and 
obev  it  is  the  end  of  his  being,  and  that 
he  has  a  right  to  exercise  and  obey  it 
without  hindrance  or  opposition.  A 
consciousness  of  dignitv,  however  ob- 
scure, belongs  also  to  tfiis  divine  prin- 
ciple ;  and  though  he  may  want  words 
to  do  justice  to  his  thoughts,  be  feels 
that    he    has    that   within   hira   which 
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makes    him    essentially   equal   to   all 
around  him. 

The  sense  of  duty  is  the  fountain 
of  human  rights.  In  other  words,  the 
same  inwara  principle  which  teaches 
the  former  bears  witness  to  the  latter. 
Duties  and  rights  must  stand  or  fall 
together.  It  has  been  too  common  to 
oppose  them  to  one  another ;  but  they 
are  indissolubly  joined  together.  That 
same  inward  principle  which  teaches  a 
man  what  he  is  bound  to  do  to  others, 
teaches  equally,  and  at  the  same  instant, 
what  others  are  bound  to  do  to  him. 
That  same  voice  which  forbids  him  to 
injure  a  single  fellow-creature,  forbids 
every  fellow-creature  to  do  him  harm. 
His  conscience,  in  revealing  the  moral 
law,  does  not  reveal  a  law  for  himself 
only,  but  speaks  as  a  universal  legisla- 
tor. He  has  an  intuitive  conviction  that 
the  obligations  of  this  divine  code  press 
on  others  as  truly  as  on  himself.  That 
principle  which  teaches  him  that  he  sus- 
tains the  relation  of  brotherhood  to  sdl 
human  beings,  teaches  him  that  this 
relation  is  reciprocal,  that  it  gives  in- 
destructible claims,  as  well  as  imposes 
solemn  duties,  and  that  what  he  owes  to 
the  members  of  this  vast  family,  they 
owe  to  him  in  return.  Thus  the  monu 
nature  involves  rights.  These  enter 
into  its  very  essence.  They  are  taught 
by  the  very  voice  which  enjoins  duty. 
Accordingly  there  is  no  deeper  principle 
in  human  nature  than  the  consciousness 
of  rights.  So  profound,  so  ineradicable 
is  this  sentiment,  that  the  oppressions  of 
ages  have  nowhere  wholly  stifled  it. 

Having  shown  the  foundation  of  hu- 
man rights  in  human  nature,  it  may  be 
asked  what  they  are.  Perhaps  they  do 
not  admit  very  accurate  definition,  any 
more  than  human  duties  ;  for  the  spirit- 
ual cannot  be  weighed  and  measured 
like  the  material.  Perhaps  a  minute 
criticism  may  find  fault  with  the  most 
guarded  exposition  of  them;  but  they 
may  easily  be  stated  in  language  whicn 
the  unsophisticated  mind  will  recognize 
as  the  truth.  Volumes  could  not  do  jus- 
tice to  them  ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  they 
may  be  comprehended  in  one  sentence. 
They  may  all  be  comprised  in  the 
right  which  belongs  to  every  rational 
being,  to  exercise  his  powers  for  the 
promotion  of  his  own  and  others^  hap- 
piness  ^nd  virtue.  These  are  the  ^eat 
purposes  of  his  existence.    Fof  &vtse 


his  powers  were  given,  and  to  these  he 
is  bound  to  devote  them.  He  is  bound 
to  make  himself  and  others  better  and 
happier,  according  to  his  ability.  His 
ability  for  this  work  is  a  sacred  trust 
from  God,  —  the  greatest  of  all  trusts. 
He  must  answer  tor  the  waste  or  abuse 
of  it  He  consequently  suffers  an  un- 
speakable wrong  when  stripped  of  it  by 
others,  or  forbi£len  to  employ  it  for  the 
ends  for  which  it  is  given ;  when  the  pow- 
ers which  God  has  given  for  such  gen- 
erous uses  are  impaired  or  destroyed  by 
others,  or  the  means  for  their  action  and 
erowth  are  forcibly  withheld.  As  every 
human  being  is  oound  to  employ  his 
faculties  for  his  own  and  others'  fi;ood, 
there  is  an  obligation  on  each  to  leave 
all  free  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
end ;  and  whoever  respects  this  obliga- 
tion, whoever  uses  his  own,  without 
invading  others'  powers,  or  obstructing 
others'  duties,  has  a  sacred,  indefeasible 
right  to  be  unassailed,  unobstructed,  un- 
harmed by  all  with  whom  he  may  be 
connected.  Here  is  the  grand,  all- 
comprehending  right  of  human  nature. 
Every  man  should  revere  it,  should 
assert  it  for  himself  and  for  all,  and 
should  bear  solemn  testimony  against 
every  infraction  of  it,  by  whomsoever 
made  or  endured. 

Having  considered  the  great  funda- 
mental right  of  human  nature,  particular 
rights  may  easily  be  deduced.  Every 
man  has  a  right  to  exercise  and  in- 
vigorate his  intellect  or  the  power  of 
knowledge,  for  knowledge  is  the  es- 
sential condition  of  successful  effort  for 
every  good ;  and  whoever  obstructs  or 
quenches  the  intellectual  life  in  another, 
inflicts  a  grievous  and  irreparable  wrong. 
Every  man  has  a  right  to  inouire  into 
his  duty,  and  to  conform  himself  to  what 
he  learns  of  it  Every  man  has  a  right 
to  use  the  means  given  by  God  and 
sanctioned  by  virtue  for  bettering  his 
condition.  He  has  a  right  to  be  respected 
according  to  his  moral  worth ;  a  right 
to  be  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity to  which  he  belongs,  and  to  be 
protected  by  impartial  laws  :  and  a  right 
to  be  exemptecf  from  coercion,  stripes, 
and  punishment,  as  long  as  he  respects 
the  rights  of  others.  He  has  a  right  to 
an  equivalent  for  his  labor.  He  has  a 
right  to  sustain  domestic  relations,  to 
discharge  their  duties,  and  to  enjoy  the 
\ia.^igt\ti^^^  viWOcL  ^<cy«^  ixQ^n.  €dehty  in 
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ttese    and    other    domestic    relations. 
iuch  are  a  few  of  human  rights ;  and  if 
what  a  grievous  wrong  is  slavery  ! 
Perhaps  nothing   has   done   more  to 
apair  tne    sense  of    the    reality    and 
crcdness   of    human    rights,   and    to 
action  oppression,  than  loose  ideas  as 
the  change    made   in  man  s  natural 
Bghts  by  his  entrance  mto  civil  society. 
It  is  commonly  said  that  men  part  with 
L  portion  of  these  by  becoming  a  com- 
Dunity,   a   body   politic  ;    that   govern- 
nent  consists  of    powers   surrendered 
the  individual :  and  it  is  said,  "  If 
ertain  rights  and  powers   may  be  sur- 
tndercd,  why  not  others  ?  why  not  all  ? 
rhat  limit  is  to  be  set  ?     The  good  of 
be  community,  to  which  a  part  is  given 
IPp  may  demand  the  whole  ;  and  in  this 
all   private    rights    are   merged/' 
fhis  is  the  logic  of  despotism.     We  are 
icved  that  it  linds  its  way  into  repiib- 
Bcs»  and  that   it   sets   down    the  great 
rinciplcs  of    freedom   as   abstractions 
iind  metaphysical  theories,  good  enough 
'or  the  cloisten  but  too  refined  for  prac- 
tical and  real  life. 
Human  rights,  however,  are  not  to  be 
reasoned  away.     They  belong,  as  we 
ive  seen,  to  man  as  a  moral  being,  and 
»thing  can  divest  him  of  them  but  the 
estruction  of  his  nature.     They  are  not 
^  be  given  up  to  society  as  a  prey.    On 
toe  contrary,  the  great  end  of  civil  soci- 
lety  is  to  secure  them.     The  great  end 
lot  government  is  to  repress  ail  wrong, 
ills  highest  functi<in   is  to  protect  the 
[ireak  against  the  powerful,  so  that  the 
"bscurest  human  being  may  enjoy  his 
^hts  in  peace.     Strange  that  an  insti- 
ation,  built  on  the  idea  of  rights,  should 
used  to  unsettle  this  idea,  to  confuse 
'  moral  perceptions,  to  sanctify  wrongs 
\  means  of  general  good  ! 
ll  is  said  that,  in  forming  civil  soci- 
ety, the  individual  surrenders  a  part  of 
"bis  rights.     It  would  be  more  proper  to 
ay  that  he  adopts  new  modes  of  secur- 
Dg  them.     He  consents,  for  example, 
\  desist  from  self-defence,  that  he  and 
IrII  may  be  more  effectually  defended  bv 
l^c  public  force.    He  consents  to  submit 
"bis  cause  to  an  umpire  or  tribunal,  that 
slice  may  be  more  impartially  awarded, 
nd  that  he  and  all  may  more  certainly 
eceive  their  due.     He  consents  to  part 
rith  a  portion  of  his  property  in  taxa- 
*  tion,  that  his  own  and  others'  property 
may  be  the  more  secure.     He  submits 


to  certain  restraints,  that  he  and  others 
may  enjoy  more  enduring  freedom.  He 
expects  an  equivalent  for  what  he  relin- 
quisheSf  and  insists  on  it  as  his  right. 
He  is  wronged  by  partial  laws,  which 
compel  him  to  contribute  to  the  state 
beyond  his  proportion,  his  ability,  and 
the  measure  of  benefits  which  ne  re- 
ceives. How  absurd  is  it  to  suppose 
that,  by  consenting  to  be  protected  by 
the  state,  and  by  yielding  it  the  means, 
he  surrenders  the  very  rights  which 
were  the  objects  of  his  accession  to  the 
social  compact ! 

The  authority  of  the  state  to  impose 
laws  on  its  members  1  chcerfuUv  allow  ; 
but  this  has  limits,  which  are  found  to 
be  more  and  more  narrow  in  proportion 
to  the  progress  of  moral  science.  The 
state  is  equally  restrained  with  individ- 
uals by  the  moral  law.  For  example, 
it  may  not,  must  not,  on  any  account, 
put  an  innocent  man  to  death,  or  require 
of  him  a  dishonorable  or  criminal  ser- 
vice. It  may  demand  allegiance*  but 
only  on  the  gronnd  of  the  protection  it 
affords.  It  may  levy  taxes,  but  onlv 
because  It  takes  all  property  and  all 
interests  under  its  shield.  It  may  pass 
laws,  but  only  impartial  ones,  framed 
for  the  whole,  and  not  for  the  few.  It 
must  not  seize,  by  a  special  act,  the 
property  of  the  humblest  individual, 
without  making  him  an  equivalent.  It 
must  regard  every  man,  over  whom  it 
extends  its  authority  as  a  vita]  part  of 
itself,  as  entitled  to  its  care  and  to  its 
provisions  for  liberty  and  happiness. 
If,  in  an  emergency,  its  safety,  which  is 
the  interest  of  each  and  all,  may  demand 
the  imposition  of  peculiar  restraints  on 
one  or  many,  it  is  bound  to  limit  these 
restrictions  to  the  precise  point  which 
its  safety  prescribes,  to  remove  the  nec- 
essity of  them  as  far  and  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, to  compensate  by  peculiar  protec- 
tion such  as  it  deprives  of  the  ordinary 
means  of  protecting  themselves,  and,  in 
general,  to  respect  and  provide  for  lib- 
erty in  the  very  acts  which  for  a  time 
restrain  it  The  idea  of  rights  should  be 
fundamental  and  supreme  in  civil  insti- 
tutions. Government  becomes  a  nui- 
sance and  scourge  in  prop>ortion  as  it 
sacri6ces  these  to  the  many  or  the  few. 
Government — I  repeat  it— is  equally 
bound  with  the  individual  by  the  moral 
law.  The  ideas  of  justice  and  rectitude, 
of  what  is  due  Vq  mask  itwro.  \v\^  itJ&a^- 
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creatures,  of  the  claims  of  every  moral 
being,  are  i2i  deeper  and  more  primi- 
tive than  dvil  polity.  Government,  hx 
from  originating  them,  owes  to  them  its 
strength.  Right  is  older  than  human 
law.  Law  ou^ht  to  be  its  voice.  It 
should  be  built  on,  and  should  corre- 
spond to,  the  principle  of  justice  in  the 
human  breast,  and  its  wealoaess  is  owine 
to  nothing  more  than  to  its  clashing  with 
our  indestructible  moral  convictions. 

That  government  is  most  perfect  in 
which  policy  is  most  entirely  subjected 
to  justice,  or  in  which  the  supreme  and 
constant  aim  is  to  secure  the  rights  of 
every  human  being.  This  is  the  beau- 
tiful idea  of  a  free  government,  and  no 
government  is  free  but  in  proportion  as 
It  realizes  this.  Liberty  must  not  be 
confounded  with  popular  institutions. 
A  representative  c^overnment  may  be  as 
despotic  as  an  absolute  monarchy.  In 
as  £»-  as  it  tramples  on  the  rights, 
whether  of  many  or  one,  it  is  a  despots 
ism.  The  sovereign  power,  whether 
wielded  by  a  single  hand  or  several 
hands,  by  a  king  or  a  congress,  which 
spoib  one  human  being  of  the  immuni- 
ties and  privileges  bestowed  on  him  by 
God,  is  so  far  a  tyranny.  The  g^at 
argument  in  £ELvor  of  representative  in- 
stitutions is,  that  a  people's  rights  are 
safest  in  their  own  hands,  and  should 
never  be  surrendered  to  an  irresponsible 
power.  Rights,  rights,  lie  at  the  foun- 
dation of  a  popukir  government;  and 
when  this  betrays  them,  the  wrong  is 
more  aggravated  than  when  they  are 
crushed  by  despotism. 

Still  the  question  will  be  asked,  'Ms 
not  the  general  good  the  supreme  law 
of  the  state  ?  Are  not  all  restraints  on 
the  individual  just,  which  this  demands  ? 
When  the  rights  of  the  individual  clash 
with  this,  must  they  not  yield?  Do 
they  not,  indeed,  cease  to  be  rights  ? 
Must  not  every  thing  give  place  to  the 
general  good  ? "     I    have  started    this 

Question  in  various  forms,  because  I 
eem  it  worthy  of  particular  examina- 
tion. Public  and  private  morality,  the 
freedom  and  safety  of  our  national  in- 
stitutions, are  greatiy  concerned  in  set- 
tling the  claims  of  the  "general  good." 
In  monarchies,  the  divine  right  of  kings 
swallowed  up  all  others.  In  republics, 
the  general  good  threatens  the  same 
evil.  It  is  a  shelter  for  the  abuses  and 
usurpations    of    government,    for    the 


profligacies  of  statesmen,  for  the  vices 
of  parties,  for  the  wrongs  of  slavery. 
In  considering  this  subject,  I  take  the 
hazard  of  repeating  principles  already 
laid  down ;  but  this  will  be  justified  by 
the  importance  of  reaching  and  deter- 
mining the  truth.  Is  the  general  good, 
then,  the  supreme  law,  to  which  every 
thing  must  bow  ? 

This  question  may  be  settled  at  once 
by  proposing  anotner.  Suppose  the 
public  good  to  reauire  that  a  number 
of  the  members  ot  a  state,  no  matter 
how  few,  should  perjiure  themselves,  or 
should  disclaim  their  foith  in  God  and 
virtue.  Would  their  right  to  follow  con- 
science and  God  be  annulled  ?  Would 
they  be  bound  to  sin  ?  Suppose  a  con- 
queror to  menace  a  state  with  ruin, 
unless  its  members  should  insult  their 
parents,  and  stain  theniselves  with  crimes 
at  which  nature  revolts.  Must  the  pub- 
lic good  prevail  over  purity  and  our 
holiest  affections  ?  Do  we  not  all  feel 
that  there  are  higher  goods  than  even 
the  safety  of  the  state  ?  that  there 
is  a  higher  law  than  that  of  mightiest 
empires  ?  that  the  idea  of  rectitude  is 
deeper  in  human  nature  than  that  of 
private  or  public  interest  ?  and  that  this 
IS  to  bear  sway  over  all  private  and 
public  acts  ? 

The  supreme  law  of  a  state  is  not  its 
safety,  its  power,  its  prosperity,  its  afflu- 
ence, the  flourishing  state  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  the  arts.  These  objects, 
constituting  what  is  commonly  called 
the  public  good,  are  indeed  proposed, 
and  ought  to  be  proposed,  in  the  con- 
stitution and  administration  of  stales. 
But  there  is  a  higher  law,  even  virtue, 
rectitude,  the  voice  of  conscience,  the 
will  of  God.  Justice  is  a  greater  good 
than  property,  —  not  greater  in  degree, 
but  in  kind.  Universal  benevolence  is 
infinitely  superior  to  prosperity.  Re- 
ligion, tne  love  of  God,  is  worth  incom- 
parably more  than  all  his  outward  gifts. 
A  community,  to  secure  or  aggrandize 
itself,  must  never  forsake  the  nght,  the 
holy,  the  just 

Moral  good,  rectitude  in  all  its 
branches,  is  the  supreme  good;  by 
which  I  do  not  intend  that  it  is  the 
surest  means  to  the  security  and  pros- 
perity of  the  state.  Such,  indeed,  it  is, 
out  this  is  too  low  a  view.  It  must 
not  be  looked  upon  as  a  means,  an  in- 
strument    It  is  the  supreme  end,  and 


ite»  arc  bound  tolSiDject  It  to  alt  their 

legislation,  be  the  apparent  loss  of  pros- 

erity  ever  so  great.     National  wealth 

not  the  end.     It  derives  all  its  worth 

Toni   national    virtue.      If  accumulated 

J  rapacity,  conquest  or  any  degrading 

neans,  or  if  concentrated  in  the  hands 

E>£  the  few,  whom  it  strengthens  to  crush 

"he  many,  it  is  a  curse.   National  wealth  is 

i  blessing  only  when  it  springs  from  and 

eprcsents  the   intelligence   and   virtue 

the  community ;    when  it  is  a  fruit 

nd  expression  of  good  habits,  of  respect 

for  the  rights  of  aU.  of   impartial  and 

eoeticent  legislation  ;  when  it  gives  im- 

alse  to  the  higher  faculties,  and  occa- 

lion  and  incitement  to  justice  and  be- 

eficence.      No    greater    calamity   can 

efall    a  people    than    to    prosper    by 

ime*     No  success  can  be  a  compen- 

ution  for  the  wound  inflicted  on  a  na- 

[>n's  mind  by  renouncing  right  as  its 

lupreme  law. 

Let  a  people  exalt  prosperity  above 
ectitude,   and  a   more   dangerous   end 
a^nnot  be  proposed.     Public  prosperity, 
eneral    good,    regarded    by   itself,    or 
part  from  the  moral  law,  is  something 
lie,    unsettled,    and    uncertain,   and 
nil  infallibly  be   so  construed  by  the 
elfish  and  grasping  as  to  secure  their 
vn  aggrandizement.     It  may  be  made 
wear  a  thousand  forms,  according  to 
en's  interests  and   passions.     This  is 
llustrated  by  every  days  history,     Not 
I  party  springs  up  which  docs  not  sanc- 
tity all   Its   projects    for    monopolizing 
ower  by  the  plea  of  general  good.     Not 
I  measure,  however  ruinous,  can  be  pro- 
}  which  cannot  be  shown  to  favor 
ne  or  another  national  interest.     The 
;ith  is,  that  in  the  uncertainty  of  human 
iairs,  —  an  uncertainty  growing  out  of 
Ihe  infinite  and  very  subtile  causes  which 
'  re  acting  on  communities,  —  the  con- 
auences  of  no  measure  can  be  fore- 
old  with  certainty.     The  b«st  concerted  I 
chemes  of  policy  often  fail ;   whilst  a 
sh  and  proHigate  administration  may, 
!>y  unexpected  concurrences  of  events, 
eem  to  advance  a  nation's  glory.      In 
egard  to  the  means  of  national  pros- 
ed ty,  the  wisest  are  weak  judges.    For 
ample,  the  present   rapio   growth   of 
ilb  country,  carrying,  as  it  does,  vast 
""'*^udcs    beyond   tne   institutions   of 
on  and  eaucation,  may  be  working 
f  whilst  the  people  exult  in  it  as  a 
pledge  of  greatness.     We  are  too  short- 


sighted to  find  mir  law  in  outward  in- 

terests.  To  states,  as  to  individuals, 
rectitude  is  the  supreme  law.  It  wai 
never  designed  that  the  public  good,  aa 
disjoined  from  this,  as  distinct  from  jus- 
tice and  reverence  for  all  rights,  should 
be  comprehended  and  made  our  end. 
Statesmen  work  in  the  dark  until  the 
idea  of  right  towers  above  expediency 
or  wealth.  Woe  to  that  people  whicn 
would  found  its  prosperity  in  wrong! 
It  is  time  that  the  low  maxims  of  policy, 
which  have  ruled  for  ages,  should  fall 
It  is  time  that  public  interest  should  no 
longer  hallow  injustice,  and  fortify  gov- 
ernment in  making  the  weak  their  prey. 
In  this  discussion  1  have  used  the 
phrase,  public  or  general  good*  in  its 
common  acceptation,  as  signifying  the 
safety  and  prosperity  of  a  state.  Why 
can  It  not  be  used  in  a  larger  sense  ? 
Why  can  it  not  be  made  to  comprehend 
inward  and  moral,  as  well  as  outward 

food  ?  And  why  cannot  the  former 
e  understood  to  be  incomparably  the 
most  important  element  of  the  public 
weal  ?  Then,  indeed,  I  should  assent 
to  the  proposition  that  the  general  good 
is  the  supreme  law.  So  construed,  it 
would  support  the  great  truths  which 
I  have  maintained.  It  would  condemn 
the  infliction  of  wrong  on  the  humblest 
individual  as  a  national  calamity^  It 
would  plead  with  us  to  extend  to  every 
individual  the  means  of  improving  his 
character  and  lot. 

If  the  remarks  under  this  head  be 
just,  it  will  follow  that  the  good  of 
the  individual  is  more  important  than 
the  outward  prosperity  of  the  state.  The 
former  is  not  vague  and  unsettled,  like 
the  latter,  and  it  belongs  to  a  higher  or- 
der of  interests.  It  consists  in  the  free 
exertion  and  expansion  of  the  individ- 
ual's powers,  especially  of  his  higher 
faculties ;  in  the  energy  of  his  intel- 
lect, conscience,  and  good  affections ; 
in  sound  judgment ;  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  truth  :  in  laboring  honestly 
for  himself  and  his  family;  in  loving 
his  Creator,  and  subjecting  his  own  wiu 
to  the  divine  ;  in  loving  his  fellow-creat- 
ures, and  making  cheerful  sacrifices  to 
their  happiness  ;  in  friendship ;  in  sensi- 
bility to  the  beautiful,  whether  in  nature 
or  art;  in  loyalty  to  his  principles;  in 
moral  courage ;  in  self-respect ;  in  un- 
derstanding and  asserting  his  rights ; 
and  in  the  Christian  hope  of  immortality. 
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Such  is  the  eood  of  the  individual,  —  a 
more  sacrecC  exalted,  enduring  interest 
than  any  accessions  of  wealth  or  power 
to  the  state.  Let  it  not  be  sacrificed  to 
these.  He  should  find,  in  his  connec- 
tion with  the  community,  aids  to  the 
accomplishment  of  these  purposes  of 
his  being,  and  not  be  chained  and  sub- 
dued by  it  to  the  inferior  interests  of 
any  fellow-creature. 

In  all  ages  the  individual  has,  in  one 
form  or  another,  been  trodden  in  the 
dust.  In  monarchies  and  aristocracies, 
he  has  been  sacrificed  to  one  or  to  the 
few ;  who,  regarding  ^vemment  as  an 
heirloom  in  their  families,  and  thinking 
of  the  people  as  made  only  to  live  and 
die  for  their  glory,  have  not  dreamed 
that  the  sovereign  power  was  designed 
to  shield  every  man,  without  exception, 
from  wrong.  In  the  ancient  republics, 
the  glory  of  the  state,  especially  con- 
quest, was  the  end  to  which  the  indi- 
vidual was  expected  to  offer  himself  a 
victim,  and  in  promoting  which  no  cruelty 
was  to  be  declined,  no  human  right  re- 
vered. He  was  merged  in  a  great  whole, 
called  the  commonwealth,  to  which  his 
whole  nature  was  to  be  immolated.  It 
was  the  glory  of  the  American  people, 
that,  in  tneir  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, they  took  the  ground  of  the  inde- 
structible rights  of  every  human  being. 
They  declared  all  men  to  be  essentially 
equal,  and  each  born  to  be  free.  They 
did  not,  like  the  Greek  or  Roman,  assert 
for  themselves  a  liberty  which  they 
burned  to  wrest  from  other  states. 
They  spoke  in  the  name  of  humanity, 
as  the  representatives  of  the  rights  of  the 
feeblest  as  well  as  mightiest  of  their 
race.  They  published  universal,  ever- 
lasting principles,  which  are  to  work 
out  the  deliverance  of  every  human 
being.  Such  was  their  glory.  Let  not 
the  idea  of  rights  be  erased  from  their 
children's  minds  by  false  ideas  of  public 
good.  Let  not  the  sacredness  ot  indi- 
vidual man  be  forgotten  in  the  feverish 
pursuit  of  property.  It  is  more  impor- 
tant that  the  individual  should  respect 
himself,  and  be  respected  by  others, 
than  that  the  wealth  of  botn  worlds 
should  be  accumulated  on  our  shores. 
National  wealth  is  not  the  end  of  society. 
It  may  exist  where  large  classes  are 
depressed  and  wronged.  It  may  under- 
mine  a  nathn*s  spirit,  institutions,  and 
iDdepcndence.     It  can  have  no  va\M^ 


and  no  sure  foimdatioii,  until  the  su- 
premacy of  the  rights  of  the  individual 
IS  the  first  article  of  a  nation's  faith,  and 
until  reverence  for  them  becomes  the 
spirit  of  public  men. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  replied  to  all  which 
has  now  been  said,  that  there  is  an 
argument  from  experience  which  inval- 
idates the  doctrines  of  this  section.     It 
may  be  said  that  human  rights,  notwith- 
standing what  has  been  said  of  their 
sacredness,  do  and  must  yield  to  the 
exigencies  of  real  Ufe;    that  there  is 
often  a  stem  necessity  in  human  afiFairs 
to  which  they  bow.     I  may  be  asked 
whether,  in  tne  history  of  nations,  cir- 
cumstances do  not  occur  in  which  the 
rigor  of  the  principles  now  laid  down 
must  be  relaxed;   whether,  in  seasons 
of  imminent  peril  to  the  state,  private 
rights  must  not  give  way.     I  may  be 
asked  whether  the  establisnment  of  mar- 
tial law  and  a  dictator  has  not  some- 
times been  justified  and  demanded  by 
public  danger ;  and  whether,  of  course, 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  individual 
are  not  held  at  the  discretion  of  the 
state.     I  admit,  in  reply,  that  extreme 
cases  may  occur,  in  which  the  exercise 
of  rights  and  freedom  may  be  suspended ; 
but  suspended  only  for  their  ultimate 
and  permanent  security.    At  such  times, 
when  the  frantic  fury  of  the  many,  or 
the  usurpations  of  the  few,  interrupt  the 
administration  of  law,  and  menace  prop- 
erty and  life,  society,  threatened  with 
ruin,  puts  forth  instinctively  spasmodic 
efiForts  for  its  own  preser\'ation.     It  flies 
to  an  irresponsible  dictator  for  its  pro- 
tection.   But  in  these  cases,  the  great 
idea  of  rights  predominates  amidst  their 
apparent  subversion.     A  power  above 
all  laws  is  conferred,  only  that  the  em- 
pire of  law  may  be  restored.     Despotic 
restraints  are  imposed,  only  that  liberty 
may  be  rescued  from  ruin.     All  rights 
are  involved  in  the  safety  of  the  state ; 
and  hence,  in  the  cases  referred  to,  the 
safety  of  the  state  becomes  the  supreme 
law.    The  individual  is  bound  for  a  time 
to  forego  his  freedom,  for  the  salvation 
of  institutions  without  which  liberty  is 
but  a  name.    To  argue  from  such  sacri- 
fices that  he  may  be  permanently  made 
a  slave,  is  as  great  an  insult  to  reason 
as  to  humanity.     It  may  be  added,  that 
sacrifices  which  may  be  demanded  for 
\  \Vv^  safety  are  not  due  from  the  indi- 


ftc  gttai  end  oi  avti  society  is  to  secure 

fights*  not  accumulate  wealth  ;    and  to 

nerge  the  former  in  the  latter  is  to  turn 

[>ltt)cal  union  into  degrad.itlon  and  a 

course.     The  community  is  bound  to 

ike  tne  rights  of  each  and  all  under  its 

uardianship.     It  must  substantiate  its 

iaim  to  universal  obedience  by  redeem- 

ng  its  pledge  of  universal  protection. 

It  must  immolate  no  mm  to  the  pros- 

erity  of  the  rest.     Its  laws  should  be 

nade  for  all  its  tribunals  opened  to  all 

It  cannot  without  guilt  abandon  any  of 

its  members  to  private   oppression^   to 

irresponsible  power 

We  have  thus  established  the  reality 
and  sacred ness  of  human  rights  ;  and  that 
slavery  is  an  infraction  ofthese,  is  too 
plain  to  need  any  labored  proof.  Slavery 
violates,  not  one,  but  all ;  and  violates 
liem,  not  incidentally,  but  necessarily, 
Systematically,  from  its  very  nature.  In 
Itarling  with  the  assumption  that  the 
llave  is  property,  it  sweeps  away  every 
defence  of  human  rights,  and  lays  them 
the  dust.  Were  it  necessary /l  might 
numerate  them,  and  show  how  all  tall 
fore  this  terrible  usurpation ;  but  a 
ew  remarks  will  suffice. 

Slavery  strips  man  of  the  fundament*il 
right  to  inquire  into,  consult,  and  seek 
Ms  own  happiness.  His  powers  belong 
to  another,  and  for  another  they  must 
be  used.  He  must  form  no  plans,  en- 
age  in  no  enterprise  St  for  bettering  his 
Dndition.  Whatever  be  his  capacities, 
however  equal  to  great  improvements  of 
hts  lot,  he  IS  chained  for  life,  by  another's 
rill,  to  the  same  unvaried  toil.  He  is 
rbidden  to  do,  for  himself  or  others, 
be  work  for  which  God  stamped  him 
rith  his  own  image,  and  endowed  him 
rith  his  own  best  gifts.  Again,  the 
ave  is  stripped  of  the  right  to  acquire 
operty.  Being  himself  owned,  his 
Bings  belong  to  another.  He  can 
Dssess  nothing  but  by  favor.  That 
Ight,  on  which  the  development  of  men's 
owcrs  so  much  depends,  —  the  right  to 
Hake  accumulations,  to  pin  exclusive 
sscssions  by  honest  mdustry,  —  is 
Hthhcld.  "The  slave  can  acquire  noth- 
ng/^  says  one  of  the  slave  codes,  **  but 
rhat  must  belong  to  his  master  ;  '*  and 
however  tins  definition,  which  moves 
he  indignation  of  the  free,  may  be  miti- 
ated  by  favor,  the  spirit  of  it  enters 
ato  the  very  essence  ot  slavery.  Again, 
the  slave  is  stripped  of  his  right  to  his 


wife  and  children.  They  belong  to  an- 
other, and  may  be  torn  from  him,  one 
and  all,  at  any  moment,  at  his  master's 
pleasure.  Again,  the  slave  is  stripped 
of  the  right  to  the  culture  of  his  rational 
powers.  He  is  in  some  cases  deprived 
by  law  of  instruction,  which  is  placed 
within  his  reach  by  the  improvements 
of  society  and  the  philanthropy  of  the 
age.  He  is  not  allowed  to  toil  that  his 
children  may  enjoy  a  better  education 
than  himself.  The  most  sacred  right 
of  human  nature,  that  of  developing  nis 
best  faculties,  is  denied.  Even  should 
it  be  granted,  it  would  be  conceded  as  a 
favor,  and  might  at  any  moment  be  with- 
held by  the  capricious  will  of  another. 
Again,  the  slave  is  deprived  of  the  right 
of  self-defence.  No  injury  from  a  white 
man  is  he  suffered  to  repel,  nor  can  he 
seek  redress  from  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try. If  accumulated  insult  and  wrong 
provoke  him  to  the  slightest  retaliation, 
this  effort  for  self-protection,  allowed 
and  commended  to  others,  is  a  crime, 
for  which  he  must  pay  a  fearful  penalty. 
Again,  the  slave  is  stripped  of  the  right 
to  be  exempted  from  all  harm,  except 
for  wrong-doing.  He  is  subjected  to 
the  lash  by  those  whom  he  has  never 
consented  to  .ser\'^e,  and  whose  claim  to 
him  as  property  we  have  seen  to  be  a 
usurpation  :  and  this  power  of  punish- 
ment, which,  if  justly  claimed,  should 
be  exercised  with  a  fearful  care,  is  often 
delegated  to  men  in  whose  hands  there 
is  a  moral  certaint>'  of  its  abuse. 

I  will  add  but  one  more  example  of 
the  violation  of  human  rights  by  slav* 
ery.  The  slave  virtually  sufifers  the 
wrong  of  robbery,  though  with  utter 
unconsciousness  on  the  part  of  those 
who  inflict  it.  It  may,  indeed,  be  gen- 
erally thought  that,  as  he  is  suffered  to 
own  nothing,  he  cannot  fall,  at  least, 
under  this  kind  of  violence.  But  it  is 
not  true  that  he  owns  nothing.  What- 
ever he  may  be  denied  by  man,  he  holds 
from  nature  the  most  valuable  property* 
and  that  from  which  all  other  is  de- 
rived, —  I  mean  his  strength.  His  la- 
bor is  his  own,  by  the  gift  of  that  God 
who  nerved  his  arm,  and  gave  him  in- 
telligence and  conscience  to  direct  the 
use  of  it  to  his  own  and  others*  happi* 
ness.  No  possession  is  so  precious  as 
a  man's  force  of  body  and  mind.  The 
exertion  of  this  in  labor  is  the  great 
foundation  and  source  ol  ^T^^^tt^j  Itx 
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outward  Ihin^.  The  worth  of  articles 
of  traffic  is  measured  by  the  labor  ex- 
pended in  their  production.  To  the 
ffreat  mass  of  men,  in  all  countries, 
their  strength  or  labor  is  their  whole 
fortune.  To  seize  on  this  would  be  to 
rob  them  of  their  alL  In*  truth,  no 
robbery  is  so  great  as  that  to  which  the 
slave  is  habitually  subjected.  To  take 
by  force  a  man's  whole  estate,  the  fruit 
ol  years  of  toil,  would,  by  universal 
consent,  be  denounced  as  a  great  wrong ; 
hut  what  is  this  compared  with  seizing 
the  man  himself,  and  appropriating  to 
our  use  the  limbs,  faculties,  strength, 
and  labor  by  which  all  property  is  won 
and  held  fast?  The  right  of  property 
in  outward  things  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  our  right  to  ourselves.  Were 
the  slave-holder  stripped  of  his  fortune, 
he  would  count  the  violence  slight,  com- 
pared with  what  he  would  suffer  were 
his  person  seized  and  devoted  as  a  chat- 
tel to  another's  use.  Let  it  not  be  said 
that  the  slave  receives  an  equivalent, 
that  he  is  fed  and  clothed,  and  is  not, 
therefore,  robbed.  Suppose  another  to 
wrest  from  us  a  valued  possession,  and 
to  pay  us  his  own  price.  Should  we 
not  think  ourselves  robbed }  Would 
not  the  laws  pronounce  the  invader  a 
robber  ?  Is  it  consistent  with  the  ri^ht 
of  property  that  a  man  should  determme 
the  equivalent  for  what  he  takes  from 
his  neighbor?  Especially  is  it  to  be 
hoped  that  the  equivalent  due  to  the 
laborer  will  be  scrupulously  weighed, 
when  he  himself  is  held  as  property, 
and  all  his  earnings  are  declared  to  be 
his  master's.  So  great  an  infraction  of 
human  ri^ht  is  slavery  ! 

In  reply  to  these  remarks,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  theory  and  practice  of 
slavery  differ;  that  the  rights  of  the 
slave  are  not  as  wantonly  sported  with 
as  the  claims  of  the  master  might  lead 
us  to  infer ;  that  some  of  his  posses- 
sions are  sacred  ;  that  not  a  few  slave- 
holders refuse  to  divorce  husband  and 
wife,  to  sever  parent  and  child  :  and 
that,  in  many  cases,  the  power  of  pun- 
ishment is  used  so  reluctantly  as  to  en- 
courage insolence  and  insutiordination. 
All  this  I  have  no  disposition  to  deny. 
Indeed  it  must  be  so.  It  is  not  in  hu- 
man nature  to  wink  wholly  out  of  sight 
the  riffhts  of  a  fellow-creature.  j5e- 
grade  him  as  we  mav,  we  cannot  alto- 
gether forget   his    claims.      In   every 


slave-country  there  tre,  andoabtedly, 
masters  who  desire  and  purpose  to  re- 
spect these  to  the  full  extent  which  the 
nature  of  the  relation  will  allow.  Still, 
human  rights  are  denied.  They  lie 
wholly  at  another's  mercy;  and  we 
must  have  studied  history  in  vain,  if 
we  need  be  toki  that  they  will  be  con- 
tinually the  prev  of  this  aosolute  power. 
The  evils  involved  in  and  flowing  from 
the  denial  and  infraction  of  the  rights 
of  the  slave  will  form  the  subject  of  a 
subsequent  chapter. 


Chapter   III. 

Explanations, 

I  have  endeavored  to  show,  in  the 
preceding  sections,  that  slavery  is  a  vio- 
lation 01  sacred  rights,  the  infliction  of 
a  great  wrong.  And  here  a  question 
arises.  It  may  be  asked  wheuier,  by 
this  laneuage,  I  intend  to  fasten  on  the 
slave-holder  the  charge  of  peculiar  guilt 
On  this  point  great  explicitness  is 
a  duty.  Sympathy  with  the  slave  has 
often  degenerated  into  injustice  towards 
the  master.  I  wish,  then,  to  be  under- 
stood, that  in  ranking  slavery  among 
the  greatest  wrongs,  I  speak  of  the  in- 
jury endured  by  the  slave,  and  not  of 
the  character  ol  the  master.  These  are 
distinct  points.  The  former  does  not 
determine  the  latter.  The  wrong  is  the 
same  to  the  slave,  from  whatever  motive 
or  spirit  it  ma^  be  inflicted.  But  this 
motive  or  spirit  determines  wholly  the 
character  of  him  who  inflicts  it.  Be- 
cause a  great  injury  is  done  to  another, 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  who  does  it  is 
a  depraved  man ;  for  he  may  do  it  un- 
consciously, and,  still  more,  may  do  it 
in  the  belief  that  he  confers  a  rood. 
We  have  learned  little  of  moral  science 
and  of  human  nature,  if  we  do  not  know 
that  guilt  is  to  be  measured,  not  by  the 
outward  act,  but  by  unfaithfulness  to 
conscience  ;  and  that  the  consciences  of 
men  are  often  darkened  by  education 
and  other  inauspicious  influences.  All 
men  have  parti^  consciences,  or  want 
comprehension  of  some  duties.  All  par- 
take, in  a  measure,  of  the  errors  of  the 
community  in  which  they  live.  Some 
are  betrayed  into  moral  mistakes  by  the 
very  force  with  which  conscience  acts  in 
regard  to  some  particular  duty.  As  the 
intellect,  in  grasping  one  truth,  often 
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Others,  and,  by  giving 
X»  one  idea,  falls  into  exaggcra- 

^ moral  sense,  in  seizing  on  a 
ercfse  of  philanthropy,  for- 
luties,  and  will  even  violate 
kortant  precepts,  in  its  passion* 
ness  10  carry  one  to  perfection. 
ibic  illustrations  may  be  given 
bleness  of  men  to  moral  error 
tice  which  strikes  one  man  with 
ay  seem  to  another,  who  was 
brought  up  in  the  midst  of  it, 
ixinocent  but  meritorious.  We 
l€  others,  not  by  our  light,  but 
«Mi.  We  must  take  their  place, 
dcr  what  allowance  we  in  their 
might  justly  expect  Our  an- 
t  the  North  were  concerned  in 
trade.  Some  of  us  can  recol- 
iduals  of  the  colored  race  who 
A  from  Africa,  and  grew  old 
^parental  roofs.  Our  ancestors 
da  deed  now  branded  as  piracy. 
!y,  therefore,  the  off  scouring  of 
I  ?  Were  not  some  of  them 
•ic  best  of  their  times  ?  The 
ation  of  religion,  in  almost  all 
i,  has  been  a  violation  of  the 
fhts  of  conscience.  How  many 
«  persecuted  and  shed  blood  ! 
eir  members,  therefore,  mon- 
Icpovity  ?  The  history  of  our 
nade  up  of  wrongs,  many  of 
a^e  committed  without  a  sus- 
their  true  character,  and  many 
urgent  sense  of  duty.  A  man 
>ng  slaves,  accustomed  to  this 
rom  his  birth,  taught  its  neces- 
;n crated  parents,  associating  it 
horn  he  reveres,  and  too  famil- 
ies evils  to  see  and  feel  their 
e,  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
ilavcrv  as  it  appears  to  more 
and  cfistant  observers.  Let  it 
aid  that,  when  new  light  is 
im,  he  is  criminal  in  rejecting 
Ife  all  willing  to  receive  new 
call  we  wonder  that  such  a  man 
I  slow  to  be  convinced  of  the 
y  of  an  abuse  sanctioned  by 
on,  and  which  has  so  inter- 
elf  with  all  the  habits,  employ- 
d  economy  of  life,  that  he  can 
iccrve  of  the  existence  of  soci- 
Jt  this  aJl-pervading  element  ? 
:>t  be  true  to  his  convictions  of 
her  relations,  though  he  griev- 
this  ?  If,  indeed,  through 
selfishness,  he  stiAe   the 


monitions  of  conscience,  warp  his  judg^ 
ment,  and  repel  the  light,  he  incurs  great  | 
guilt     If  he  want  virtue  to  resolve  on 
doing  right,  though  at  the  loss  of  every 
slave,  he  incurs  great  guilt     But  who  of  J 
tis  can  look  into  his  heart  ?     To  whom  \ 
are  the  secret  workings  there  revealed? 

Still  more.  There  are  masters  who  ] 
have  thrown  off  the  natural  prejudices  1 
of  their  position,  who  see  slavery  as  it 
is,  and  who  hold  the  slave  chiefly,  if  not  1 
wholly,  from  disinterested  considera-  -■ 
tions ;  and  these  deserve  great  praise.. 
They  deplore  and  abhor  the  institution ; 
but  believing  that  partial  emancipation, 
in  the  present  condition  of  society, 
would  bring  unmixed  evil  on  bond  and  1 
free,  they  think  themselves  bound  to  | 
continue  the  relation,  until  it  shall  be 
dissolved  by  comprehensive  and  system- 
atic measures  of  the  state.  There  are 
many  of  them  who  would  shudder  as 
much  as  we  at  reducing  a  freeman  to 
bondage,  but  who  are  appalled  by  what 
seem  to  them  the  perils  and  difficulties 
of  liberating  multitudes,  born  and  brought 
up  to  that  condition.  There  are  many 
who,  nominally  holding  the  slave  as 
property,  still  hold  him  for  his  own  good, 
and  for  the  public  order,  and  would 
blush  to  retain  him  on  other  grounds. 
Are  such  men  to  be  set  down  among  the 
unprincipled  ?  Am  1  told  that  by  these 
remarks  I  extenuate  slavery  ?  1  reply, 
slavery  is  still  a  heavy  yoke,  and  strips 
man  of  his  dearest  rights,  be  the  mas- 
ter's character  what  it  may.  Slavery  is 
not  less  a  curse  because  long  use  may 
have  blinded  most  who  support  it  to  its 
evils.  Its  influence  is  still  blighting, 
though  conscientiously  upheld.  Abso- 
lute monarchy  is  still  a  scourge,  though 
among  despots  there  have  been  good 
men.  It  is  possible  to  abhor  and  oppose 
bad  institutions,  and  yet  to  abstain  from 
indiscriminate  condemnation  of  those 
who  cling  to  them,  and  even  to  see  in 
their  ranks  greater  virtue  than  in  our- 
selves. It  is  true,  and  ought  to  be 
cheerfully  acknowledged,  that  in  the 
slave- holding  States  may  be  found  some 
of  the  greatest  names  of  our  history,  and, 
what  is  still  more  important,  bright  ex- 
amples of  private  virtue  and  Chris tiaa 
love. 

There  is,  however,  there  must  be,  in 
slave  holding  communities,  a  large  class 
which  cannot  be  too  severely  con- 
demned.    There   are   many  —  we  fear^ 
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very  many  —  who  hold  their  fellow- 
creatures  m  bondage  from  selfish,  base 
motives.  They  hold  the  slave  for  ^in, 
whether  justly  or  unjustly,  they  neither 
ask  nor  care.  They  cling  to  him  as 
property,  and  have  no  faith  in  the  prin- 
ciples which  will  diminish  a  man^s 
wealth.  They  hold  him,  not  for  his 
own  good,  or  the  safety  of  the  state,  but 
with  precisely  the  same  views  with  which 
they  hold  a  laboring  horse,  that  is,  for 
the  profit  which  they  can  wring  from 
him.  They  will  not  hear  a  word  of  his 
wrongs ;  for,  wron^d  or  not,  they  will 
not  let  him  go.  He  is  their  property, 
and  they  mean  not  to  be  poor  for  right- 
eousness' sake.  Such  a  class  there  un- 
doubtedly is  among  slave-holders  ;  how 
large,  their  own  consciences  must  deter- 
mine. We  are  sure  of  it;  for,  under 
such  circumstances,  human  nature  will 
and  must  come  to  this  mournful  result 
Now,  to  men  of  this  spirit,  the  explana- 
tions we  have  made  do  in  no  degree 
apply.  Such  men  ought  to  tremble 
before  the  rebukes  of  outraged  human- 
ity and  indignant  virtue.  Slavery  upheld 
for  gain  is  a  great  crime.  He  who  has 
nothing  to  urge  against  emancipation, 
but  that  it  will  nuike  him  poorer,  is 
bound  to  immediate  emancipation.  He 
has  no  excuse  for  wresting  from  his 
brethren  their  rights.  The  plea  of  ben- 
efit to  the  slave  and  the  state  avails  him 
nothing.  He  extorts  by  the  lash  that 
labor  to  which  he  has  no  claim,  through 
a  base  selfishness.  Every  morsel  of 
food  thus  forced  from  the  injured  ought 
to  be  bitterer  than  gall.  His  gold  is 
cankered.  The  sweat  of  the  slave  taints 
the  luxuries  for  which  it  streams.  Bet- 
ter were  it  for  the  selfish  wrong-doer,  of 
whom  I  speak,  to  live  as  the  slave,  to 
clothe  himself  in  the  slaveys  raiment,  to 
eat  the  slave's  coarse  food,  to  tiU  his 
fields  with  his  own  hands,  than  to  pam- 
per himself  by  day,  and  pillow  his  head 
on  down  at  night,  at  the  cost  of  a  wan- 
tonly injured  fellow-creature.  No  fel- 
low-creature can  be  so  injured  without 
taking  terrible  vengeance.  He  is  terribly 
avenged  even  now.  The  blight  whicn 
falls  on  the  soul  of  the  wrong-doer,  the 
desolation  of  his  moral  nature,  is  a  more 
terrible  calamity  than  he  inflicts.  In 
deadening  his  moral  feelings,  he  dies  to 
the  proper  happiness  of  a  man.  In 
hardening  his  heart  against  his  fellow- 
creatures,  he  sears  it  to  all  true  joy.     In 


shutting  his  ear  against  the  voice  of  jus- 
tice, he  shuts  out  all  the  harmonies  of 
the  universe,  and  turns  the  voice  of  God 
within  him  into  rebuke.  He  mav  ptos- 
per,  indeed,  and  hold  faster  the  slave  by 
whom  he  prospers  ;  but  he  rivets  heav^ 
ier  and  more  ignominious  chains  on  his 
own  soul  than  he  lays  on  others.  No 
punishment  is  so  temble  as  prosperous 
e^uilt  No  fiend,  exhausting  on  us  all 
his  power  of  torture,  is  so  fearful  as  an 
oppressed  fellow-creature.  The  cry  of 
the  oppressed,  unheard  on  earth,  is  heard 
in  heaven.  God  is  just ;  and  if  justice 
reign,  then  the  unjust  must  terribly  svd- 
fer.  Then  no  beinc^  can  profit  by  evil- 
doing.  Then  all  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse are  ordinances  against  guilt 
Then  every  enjoyment  gained  by  wrong- 
doing will  be  turned  into  a  curse.  No 
laws  of  nature  are  so  irrepealable  as  that 
law  which  binds  guilt  and  misery.  God 
is  just  Then  all  the  defences  which 
the  oppressor  rears  against  the  conse- 
quences of  wrong-doing  are  vain,  —  as 
vain  as  would  be  nis  strivings  to  arrest 
by  his  single  arm  the  ocean  or  whirl- 
wind. He  may  disarm  the  slave.  Can 
he  disarm  that  slaveys  Creator  ?  He  can 
crush  the  spirit  of  insurrection  in  a 
fellow-being.  Can  he  crush  the  awful 
spirit  of  justice  and  retribution  in  the 
Almighty  ?  He  can  still  the  murmur  of 
discontent  in  his  victinL  Can  he  silence 
that  voice  which  speaks  in  thunder,  and 
is  to  break  the  sleep  of  the  grave  ?  Can 
he  always  still  the  reproving,  avenging 
voice  in  his  own  breast  ? 

I  know  it  will  be  said,  "You  would 
make  us  poor.''  Be  poor,  then,  and 
thank  God  for  your  nonest  poverty. 
Better  be  poor  than  unjust.  Better  beg 
than  steal.  Better  live  in  an  almshouse 
—  better  die  —  than  trample  on  a  fellow- 
creature  and  reduce  him  to  a  brute  for 
selfish  gratification.  What !  Have  we 
yet  to  learn  that  "  it  profits  us  nothing 
to  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  our 
souls?" 

Let  it  not  be  replied,  in  scorn,  that 
we  of  the  North,  notorious  for  love  of 
money,  and  given  to  selfish  calculation, 
are  not  the  people  to  call  others  to  re- 
sign their  wealtn.  I  have  no  desire  to 
shield  the  North ;  though  I  might  say, 
with  truth,  that  a  community  more  gen- 
erally controlled  by  the  principles  of 
morality  and  religion  cannot  be  found. 
We  have,  without  doubt,  a  great  muld 
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ihcy  slave  holders,  would 
than  relax  their  iron  grasp^ 
their  property  in  men  to  jus- 
lid  the  commands  of  (lod.  We 
|o«e  who  would  fight  against  abo- 
$f  by  this  measure  the  profit  of 
Itercourse  with  the  South  should 
lerially  impaired.  The  present 
Ipient  among  us  is.  in  part,  the 
g  o(  mercenary  principles  But 
b  the  North  joms  hands  with  the 
\  ^hall  iniquity  go  unpunished  or 
flced }  Can  the  league  of  the 
X  the  revolt  of  worlds,  repeal  the 
"og  law  of  heaven  and  earth  } 
'"s  throne  fallen  before  Mam- 
Must  duty  find  no  voice,  no 
Q>ecause  corruption  is  universally 
rt  ?  Is  not  this  a  fresh  motive  to 
I  warning,  that^  everywhere  north- 
bd  southward,  the  rfghtsof  human 
I'are  held  so  cheap,  in  comparison 

if"- 

^m     Chapter  IV. 

Th£  Euils  of  Slavery. 

I*  subject  of  this  section  is  painful 
(puUive.  We  must  not,  however, 
Nay  from  the   contemplation   of 

I  sufferings  and  jjuilt.  Evil  is 
cd  by  the  Creator  that  we  should 
fgainst  it,  in  faith,  and  hope,  and 
We  must  never  quail  before  it 
of  its  extent  and  duration,  never 
if  its  power  were  greater  than 
t  goodness.  It  is  meant  to  call 
fcep  sympathy  with  human  nature, 
bwearied  sacrifices  for  human  re* 
Ion.    One  great  part  of  the  mission 


same  natural  differences  among  the 
bond  as  the  free,  and  there  is  a  great 
diversity  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed.  The  house-slave,  se- 
lected for  ability  and  faithful ness»  placed 
amidst  the  habits,  accommodations,  and 
improvements  of  civilized  life,  admitted 
to  a  degree  of  confidence  and  familiarity, 
and  requiting  these  privileges  with  at- 
tachment, is  almost  necessarily  more 
enlightened  and  respectable  than  the 
field-slave,  who  is  confined  to  monoto- 
nous toils,  and  to  the  society  and  influ- 
ences of  beings  as  degraded  as  himself. 
The  mechanics  in  this  class  are  sensibly 
benefited  by  occupations  which  give  a 
higher  action  to  the  mind.  Among  the 
bond,  as  the  free,  will  be  found  those  to 
whom  nature  seems  partial,  and  who  are 
carried  almost  instinctively  towards  what 
is  good,  I  speak  of  the  natural,  general 
influences  or  slavery.  Here,  as  every- 
where else,  there  are  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  and  exceptions  which  multiply  with 
the  moral  improvements  of  the  commu- 
nity in  which  the  slave  is  found.  But 
these  do  not  determine  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  institution.  It  has  general 
tendencies,  founded  fn  its  very  nature, 
and  which  predominate  vastly  wherever 
it  exists.  These  tendencies  it  is  my 
present  purpose  to  unfold. 

I.  The  first  rank  among  the  evils  of 
slavery  must  be  given  to  its  moral  in- 
fluence. This  is  throughout  debasing, 
Comm  on  la nguage  teac h  e  s  t h  i  s .  We  can 
say  nothing  more  insulting  of  another 
than  that  he  is  slavish.  To  possess  the 
spirit  of  a  slave  is  to  ha\^e  sunk  to  the 
lowest  depths.  We  can  apply  to  slavery 
no  worse  name  than  its  own.  Men  have 
always   shrunk   instinctively   from   this 

No  pun- 
save   death,    has    been    more 
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fy  man  on  earth  is  to  contend  with      ^.,.«,.,   ,....^ , ^., 

isome  of  its  forms  ;  and  there  are  1  state'  as  the  most  degradecJ 

ifvils  so  dependent  on  opinion,  that  |  ishment,    save   death,    has 

^man,  in   judging  and   reprovHng  '  dreaded,  and  to  avoid  it  death  has  often 

L;.L-f..ii..  J  .^.l;__  .^ 1^  ^  been  endured. 

In  expressing  the  moral  inJuence  af 
slavery,  the  first  and  most  obvious  re- 
mark IS,  that  it  destroys  the  proper  con- 
sciousness and  spirit  of  a  man.  The 
slave,  regarded  and  treated  as  property, 
bought  and  sold  like  a  brute,  denied  the 
rights  of  humanity,  unprotected  against 
insnh,  made  a  tool,  and  systematically 
subdued,  that  he  may  be  a  manageable^ 
useful  tool,  how  can  he  help  regarding 
himself  as  fallen  below  his  race  ?  How 
must  his  spirit  be  crushed  !  How  can 
he  respect  himself  ?   Ht  b^comt^bci^t^ 


^thfully„  does  something  towards 
imoval.  Let  us  not,  then,  shrink 
lie  contemplation  of  human  suffer- 
Even  sympathy,  if  we  ha%*e  noth- 
it^  to  ofiFer.  is  a  tribute  acceptable 
^Universal  Father,  On  this  topic, 
Oration  should  be  conscientiously 
H  ;  and,  at  the   same   time,  hu- 

t  requires  that  the  whole  truth 
be  honestly  spoken. 
^tfng  of  the  evils  of  slavery,  I, 
fr5€.  speak  of  its  general,  not  uni- 
teffccts,  of  its  natural  tendencies, 
liailing  results.      There  are  the 
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to  servility.  This  word,  borrowed  from 
his  condition,  expresses  the  ruin  wrought 
by  slavery  within  him.  The  idea  that  he 
was  made  for  his  own  virtue  and  happi- 
ness, scarcely  dawns  on  his  mind.  To 
be  an  instrument  of  the  physical,  mate- 
rial good  of  another,  whose  will  is  his 
highest  law,  he  is  taught  to  regard  as 
the  great  purpose  of  his  beine.  Here 
lies  the  evil  of  slavery.  Its  whips,  im- 
prisonments, and  even  the  horrors  of 
the  middle  passage  from  Africa  to 
America,  these  are  not  to  be  named 
in  comparison  with  this  extinction  of 
the  proper  consciousness  of  a  human 
being,  with  the  degradation  of  a  man 
into  a  brute. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  slave  is  used 
to  his  yoke ;  that  his  sensibilities  are 
blunted  ;  that  he  receives,  without  a 
pang  or  a  thought,  the  treatment  which 
would  sting  other  men  to  madness.  And 
to  what  does  this  apology  amount  ?  It 
virtually  declares  that  slavery  has  done  its 
perfect  work,  has  quenched  the  spirit  of 
humanity,  that  the  man  is  dead  within  the 
slave.  Is  slavery,  therefore,  no  wrong? 
It  is  not,  however,  true  that  this  work 
of  debasement  is  ever  so  effectually 
done  as  to  extinguish  all  feeling.  Man 
is  too  great  a  creature  to  be  wholly 
ruined  by  man.  When  he  seems  dead, 
he  only  sleeps.  There  are  occasionally 
some  sullen  murmurs  in  the  calm  of  sla- 
very, showing  that  life  still  beats  in  the 
soul,  that  the  idea  of  rights  cannot  be 
wholly  effaced  from  the  human  being. 

It  would  be  too  painful,  and  it  is  not 
needed,  to  detail  the  processes  by  which 
the  spirit  is  broken  in  slavery.  I  refer 
to  one  only,  —  the  selling  of  slaves.  The 
practice  of  exposing  fellow-creatures  for 
sale,  of  having  markets  for  men  as  for 
cattle,  of  examining  the  limbs  and  mus- 
cles of  a  man  and  a  woman  as  of  a  brute, 
of  putting  human  beings  under  the  ham- 
mer of  an  auctioneer,  and  delivering 
them,  like  any  other  articles  of  merchan- 
dise, to  the  nighest  bidder,  —  all  this  is 
such  an  insult  to  our  common  nature, 
and  so  infinitely  degrading  to  the  poor 
victim,  that  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  its 
existence,  except  in  a  barbarous  coun- 
try. 

That  slavery  should  be  most  unpro- 
pitious  to  the  slave,  as  a  moral  being, 
will  be  farther  apparent  if  we  consider 
that  his  condition  is,  throughout,  a  wrong, 
and  that  consequently  it  must  tend  to 


onsettle  all  his  nottons  of  doty.  The 
violation  of  his  own  rights,  to  which  he 
is  inured  from  birth,  must  throw  confu- 
sion over  his  ideas  of  all  human  rights. 
He  cannot  comprehend  them ;  or,  if  he 
does,  how  can  he  respect  them,  seeing 
them,  as  he  does,  perpetually  trampled 
on  in  his  own  person  ?  The  injury  to  the 
character,  from  living  in  an  atmosphere 
of  wrong,  we  can  all  understand.  To  live 
in  a  state  of  society  of  which  injustice  is 
the  chief  and  all-pervading  element,  is 
too  severe  a  trial  tor  human  natiure,  es- 
pecially when  no  means  are  used  to 
counteract  its  influence. 

Accordingly,  the  most  common  dis- 
tinctions of  morality  are  faintly  ap- 
prehended by  the  slave.  Respect  for 
property,  that  fundamental  law  of  civil 
soaety,  can  hardly  be  instilled  into  him. 
His  dishonesty  is  proverbial  Theft 
from  his  master  passes  with  him  for  no 
crime.  A  system  of  force  is  generally 
found  to  drive  to  fraud.  How  necessa- 
rily will  this  be  the  result  of  a  relation 
in  which  force  is  used  to  extort  from 
a  man  his  labor,  his  natural  property, 
without  any  attempt  to  win  his  consent ! 
Can  we  wonder  that  the  uneducated  con- 
science of  the  man  who  is  daily  wronged 
should  allow  him  in  reprisals  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  power?  Thus  the  primary 
social  virtue,  justice,  is  undermined  in 
the  slave. 

That  the  slave  should  yield  himself 
to  intemperance,  licentiousness,  and,  in 
general,  to  sensual  excess,  we  must  also 
expect.  Doomed  to  live  for  the  physical 
indulgences  of  others,  unused  to  any 
pleasures  but  those  of  sense,  stripped 
of  self-respect,  and  having  nothine  to 
gain  in  life,  how  can  he  be  expected  to 
govern  himself?  How  naturally,  I  had 
almost  said  necessarily,  does  he  become 
the  creature  of  sensation,  of  passion,  of 
the  present  moment!  What  aid  does 
the  future  give  him  in  withstanding  de- 
sire ?  That  better  condition,  for  which 
other  men  postpone  the  cravings  of  ap- 
petite, never  opens  before  him.  The 
sense  of  character,  the  power  of  opin- 
ion, another  restraint  on  the  free,  can 
do  little  or  nothing  to  rescue  so  abject 
a  class  from  excess  and  debasement 
In  truth,  power  over  himself  is  the  last 
virtue  we  should  expect  in  the  slave, 
when  we  think  of  him  as  subjected  to 
absolute  power,  and  made  to  move  pas- 
sively from  the  impulse  of  a  foreign  will 
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rained  to  cowardice,  and  coward- 
s  itself  naturally  with  low  vices. 

So  his  apprenension.  is  para- 
e  works  without  hope  of  re- 
us slavery  robs  him  of  moral 
prepares  him  to  fail  a  prey  to 
e  and  passion, 

,  the  slave  finds  in  his  condition 
Btriment  for  the  social  virtues  we 
Asily  understand,  if  we  consider 
%  chief  relations  are  to  an  abso- 
»stcr,  and  to  the  companions  of 
grading  bondage  ;  that  is,  to  a 
rhowTongs  him,  and  to  associates 
be  cannot  honor,  whom  he  sees 
kL  His  dependence  on  his  owner 
I  bb  ties  to  all  other  beings.  He 
country  to  love,  no  family  to  call 
n,  no  objects  of  public  utility  to 
c,  no  impulse  to  generous  exer- 
The  relations,  dependences,  and 
sibililicSy  by  which  Providence 
the  soul  to  a  deep,  disinterested 
kte  almost  struck  out  of  liis  lot 
iitrary  rule,  a  foreign,  irresistible 
king  him  out  of  his  own  hands,  and 
\  him  beyond  the  natural  infiu- 
if  society,  extinguishes  in  a  ^eat 
the  sense  of  what  is  due  toliim- 
id    to    the  human  family  around 

^MTts  of  slavery  on  the  charac- 
fllB  various  that  this  part  of  the 
fcion  mijjht  be  gready  extended ; 
^ill  loucti  only  on  one  topic.  Let 
I  for  a  moment  to  the  great  mo- 
taMch  the  slave  is  made  to  labor. 
^Kane  form  or  another,  is  ap- 
PBf  God  for  man's  improvement 
^mifiess,  and  absorbs  the  chief 
\  Auman  life^  so  that  the  motive 
excites  to  it  has  immense  infiu- 
hn  character,  it  determines  very 
Irhether  life  shall  serve  or  fail  of 
(.  The  man  who  works  from  hon- 
motives,  from  domestic  affec- 
from  desire  of  a  condition  which 
tea  to  him  greater  happiness  and 
[lesa,  finds  in  labor  an  exercise 
Ivigoration  of  virtue.  The  day- 
r,  who  earns,  with  horny  hand  ;uid 
rcjit  of  his  face,  coarse  food  for  a 
ind  children  whom  he  loves,  is 
\  by  this  generous  motive,  to  true 
^5  and,  though  wanting  the  refine- 
I  of  life,  is  a  nobler  being  than 
pho  think  themselves  absolved  by 
\  from  serving  others.  Now,  the 
I  labor  brings  no  dignity^  is  an  ex- 


ercise of  no  virtue,  but  throughout  a 
degradation  ;  so  that  one  of  God  s  chief 
provisions  for  human  improvement  be- 
comes a  curse.  The  motive  from  which 
he  acts  debases  him.  It  is  the  whip. 
It  is  corporal  punishment.  It  is  phys- 
ical pain  intlicted  by  a  fellow- creature. 
Undoubtedly  labor  is  mitigated  to  the 
slave,  as  to  all  men,  by  habit.  But  this 
is  not  the  motive.  Take  away  tlje  whip, 
and  he  would  be  idle.  His  labor  brings 
no  new  comforts  to  wife  or  child.  The 
motive  which  spurs  him  is  one  by  which 
it  is  base  to  be  swayed.  Stripes  are, 
indeed,  resorted  to  by  civil  government, 
when  no  other  consideration  will  deter 
from  crime :  but  he  who  is  deterred 
from  wrong-doing  by  the  whipping- post 
is  among  the  most  fallen  ot  his  race. 
To  work  in  sight  of  the  whip,  under 
menace  of  blows,  is  to  be  exposed  to 
perpetual  insult  and  degrading  influ- 
ences. Every  motion  of  the  limbs,  which 
such  a  menace  urges,  is  a  wound  to  the 
soul.  How  hard  must  it  be  for  a  man 
who  lives  under  the  lash  to  respect  him- 
self I  When  this  motive  is  substituted 
for  all  the  nobler  ones  which  God  or- 
dains, is  it  not  almost  necessarily  death 
to  the  better  and  higher  sentiments  of 
our  nature  ?  It  is  the  part  of  a  man  to 
despise  pain  in  comparison  with  dis- 
grace, to  meet  it  fearlessly  in  well-doing, 
to  perform  the  work  of  life  from  other 
impulses.  It  is  the  part  of  a  brute  to 
be  governed  by  the  whip.  Even  the 
brute  is  seen  to  act  from  more  generous 
incilements.  The  horse  of  a  noble 
breed  will  not  endure  the  lash.  Shall 
we  sink  man  below  the  horse  ? 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  blows  are  sel- 
dom inflicted.  Be  it  so.  We  are  glad 
to  know  it  But  this  is  not  the  point 
The  complaint  now  urged  is  not  of  the 
amount  of  the  pain  inflicled.  but  of  its 
influence  on  the  character  when  made 
the  great  motive  to  human  labor.  It  is 
not  the  endurance,  but  the  dread  of  the 
whip,  —  it  is  the  substitution  of  this  for 
natural  and  honorable  motives  to  action, 
which  we  abhor  and  condemn-  It  mat- 
ters not  whether  few  or  many  arc 
whipped.  A  blow  given  to  a  single 
slave  is  a  stripe  on  the  souls  of  ail  who 
see  or  hear  it  It  makes  all  abject,  ser- 
vile. It  is  not  the  wound  given  to  the 
flesh  of  which  we  now  complain.  Scar 
the  back,  and  you  have  done  nothing 
compared  with  the  wrong  done  to  the 
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soul.  You  have  either  stung  that  soul 
with  infernal  passions,  with  thirst  for 
revenge,  or,  what  perhaps  is  more  dis- 
couragine,  you  have  broken  and  brutal- 
ized it.  The  human  spirit  has  perished 
under  your  hands,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
destroyed  by  human  force. 

I  know  it  is  sometimes  said,  in  repiv 
to  these  remarks,  that  all  men,  as  weU 
as  slaves,  act  from  necessity ;  that  we 
have  masters  in  hunger  and  thirst ;  that 
no  man  loves  labor  for  itself ;  that  the 
pains  which  are  inflicted  on  us  by  the 
laws  of  nature,  the  elements  and  sea- 
sons, are  so  many  lashes  driving  us  to 
our  daily  task.  Be  it  so.  Still  the  two 
cases  are  essentiallv  different  The 
necessity  laid  on  us  by  natural  wants  is 
most  kindly  in  its  purpose.  It  is  meant 
to  awaken  all  our  faculties,  to  give  full 
play  to  body  and  mind,  and  thus  to 
give  us  a  new  consciousness  of  the 
powers  derived  to  us  from  God.  We 
are,  indeed,  subjected  to  a  stem  nature ; 
we  are  placed  amidst  warring  elements, 
scorching  heat,  withering  cold,  storms, 
blights,  sickness,  death.  And  what  is 
the  design  ?  To  call  forth  our  powers, 
to  lay  on  us  great  duties,  to  make  us 
nobler  beings.  We  are  placed  in  the 
midst  of  a  warring  nature,  not  to  yield  to 
it,  not  to  be  its  slaves,  but  to  conquer  it, 
to  make  it  the  monument  of  our  skill 
and  strength,  to  arm  ourselves  with  its 
elements,  its  heat,  winds,  vapors,  and 
mineral  treasures,  to  find,  in  its  pain- 
ful changes,  occasions  and  incitements 
to  invention,  courage,  endurance,  mut- 
ual and  endearing  dependences,  and 
religious  trust.  The  development  of 
human  nature,  in  all  its  powers  and 
affections,  is  the  end  of  that  hard  neces- 
sity which  is  laid  on  us  by  nature.  Is 
this  one  and  the  same  thing  with  the 
whip  laid  on  the  slave  ?  Still  more ;  it 
is  the  design  of  nature  that,  by  energy, 
skill,  and  self-denial,  we  should  so  far 
anticipate  our  wants,  or  accumulate 
supplies,  as  to  be  able  to  diminish  the 
toil  of  the  hands,  and  to  mix  with  it 
more  intellectual  and  liberal  occupa- 
tions. Nature  does  not  lay  on  us  an 
unchangeable  task,  but  one  which  we 
may  all  lighten  by  honest,  self-denying 
industry.  Thus  sne  invites  us  to  throw 
off  her  yoke,  and  to  make  her  our  ser- 
vant. Is  this  the  invitation  which  the 
master  gives  his  slaves  "^  Is  it  his  aim 
to  awaken  the  powers  of  those  on  whom 


he  lays  bis  btudens,  and  to  gm  ^ 
increasing  mastery  over  himself  ?  Is  it 
not  his  aim  to  curb  their  wills,  break 
their  spirits,  and  shut  them  up  for  ever 
in  the  same  narrow  and  degiadmg  work  ? 
Oh,  let  not  nature  be  pn»ned,  let  not 
her  parental  rule  be  blasphemed,  by 
comparing  with  her  the  slave-bolder ! 

2.  Havmg  considered  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  slavery,  I  proceed  to  consider  its 
intellectual  influence,  —  another  great 
topic.  God  eave  us  intellectual  power 
that  it  should  be  cultivated ;  and  a  sys- 
tem which  degrades  it,  and  can  only  be 
upheld  by  its  depression,  opposes  one 
of  his  most  benevolent  designs.  Reason 
is  God's  image  in  man,  and  the  capacity 
of  acquiring  truth  is  among  his  best 
aspirations.  To  call  forth  the  intellect 
is  a  principal  purpose  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  are  placed,  of  the 
child*5  connection  with  the  parent,  and 
of  the  necessity  laid  on  him  in  maturer 
life  to  provide  for  himself  and  others. 
The  education  of  the  intellect  is  not 
confined  to  youth  ;  but  the  various  ex- 
perience of  later  years  does  vastly  more 
than  books  and  colleges  to  ripen  and 
invigorate  the  faculties. 

Now,  the  whole  lot  of  the  slave  is 
fitted  to  keep  his  mind  in  childhood 
and  bondage.  Though  living  in  a  land 
of  light,  few  beams  find  their  way  to 
his  l^nighted  understanding.  No  par- 
ent feels  the  duty  of  instructing  him. 
No  teacher  is  provided  for  him  but  the 
driver,  who  breaks  him,  almost  in  child- 
hood, to  the  servile  tasks  which  are  to 
fill  up  his  life.  No  book  is  opened  to 
his  youthful  curiosity.  As  he  advances 
in  years,  no  new  excitements  supply  the 
place  of  teachers.  He  is  not  cast  on 
himself,  —  made  to  depend  on  his  own 
energies.  No  stirring  prizes  in  life 
awaken  his  dormant  faculties.  Fed  and 
clothed  by  others  like  a  child,  directed 
in  every  step,  doomed  for  life  to  a  mo- 
notonous round  of  labor,  he  lives  and 
dies  without  a  spring  to  his  powers, 
often  brutally  unconscious  of  his  spirit- 
ual nature.  Nor  is  this  all.  When  be- 
nevolence would  approach  him  with 
instruction,  it  is  repelled.  He  b  not 
allowed  to  be  taught  The  light  is 
jealously  barred  out  The  voice,  which 
would  speak  to  him  as  a  man,  is  put  to 
silence.  He  must  not  even  be  enabled 
to  read  the  word  of  God.  His  immortal 
spirit  is  systematically  crushed. 
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t  Is  said,  !  Imow,  tfiat  the  ignorance 
\i  ihc  sbve  is  necessary  to  the  security 
the  master^  and  the  quiet  of  the 
late;  and  this  is  said  truly.  Slavery 
id  knowledge  cannot  live  together. 
o  enlighten  the  slave  is  to  break  his 
tain.  To  make  him  harmless^  he  must 
kept  bUnd.  He  cannot  be  left  to 
;ad,  in  an  enlightened  age»  without  en- 
^ngering  his  master ;  for  what  can  he 
read  which  will  not  give  at  least  some 
hint  of  his  wrongs  ?  Should  his  eye 
thance  to  fall  on  the  "  Declaration  of 
Jodepcndence/'  how  would  the  truth 
ijelare  on  him  that  '*All  men  are  bt»rn 
[free  and  equal!''  All  knowledge  fur- 
shcs  arguments  against  slavery.  From 
every  subject,  light  would  break  forth 
to  reveal  his  inalienable  and  outraged 
rights.  The  very  exercise  of  his  inlel- 
Icct  would  give  nim  the  consciousness 
f  being  made  for  something  more  than 
slave.  I  agree  to  the  necessity  laid 
in  his  master  to  keep  him  in  darkness. 
And  what  stronger  argument  against 
slavery  can  be  conceived  ?  It  compels 
the  master  to  degrade  systematically 
the  mind  of  the  slave  ;  to  war  against 
human  intelligence ;  to  resist  that  im- 
provement which  is  the  end  of  the 
Creator,  *' Woe  to  him  that  takcth 
away  the  key  of  knowledge  \ "  To  kill 
the  body  is  a  great  crime.  The  spirit 
we  cannot  kill  but  we  can  bury  it  in 
deatli-like  lethargy  ;  and  is  this  a  light 
crime  in  the  sight  of  its  Maker  ? 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  almost  every- 
where the  bboring  classes  are  doomed 
to  ignorance,  deprived  of  the  means  of 
instruction.  The  intellectual  advan- 
tages of  tlic  laboring  freeman,  who  is 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  himself,  raise 
him  far  al>ove  the  slave  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, superior  minds  are  constantly  seen 
hsue  from  the  less  educated  classes. 
ides,  in  free  communities,  phitan- 
is  not  forbidden  to  labor  for  the 
ivcmcnt  of  the  ignorant  The  ob- 
m  of  the  prosperous  and  instruct- 
to  elevate  their  less  favored  brethren 
taught,  and  not  taught  in  vain.  Be- 
nevolence is  making  fjerpetual  encroach- 
ments on  the  domain  of  ignorance  and 
crime.  In  communities,  on  the  other 
nd,  cursed  with  slavery,  half  the  pop- 
ilalion,  sometimes  more,  are  given  up, 
tcntionally  and  syslematicallvt  to  hope- 
less ignorance.  To  raise  this  mass  to 
inteUigence  and  self -govern  mem    is   a 


crime.  The  sentence  of  perpetual  deg- 
radation is  passed  on  a  large  portion  of 
the  human  race.  In  this  view,  how 
great  the  ill-desert  of  slavery ! 

3.  1  proceed  now  10  the  domestic  in- 
fluences  of  slaverj* ;  and  here  we  must 
look  for  a  dark  picture.  Slavery  virtu- 
ally dissolves  the  domestic  relations. 
It  ruptures  the  most  sacred  tics  on 
earth.  It  violates  home.  It  lacerates 
the  best  affections.  The  domestic  rela- 
tions precede,  and,  in  our  present  exist- 
ence, are  worth  more  than  all  our  other 
social  ties.  They  give  the  first  throb  to 
the  heart,  and  unseal  the  deep  fountains 
of  its  love.  Home  is  the  chief  school  of 
human  virtue.  Its  responsibilities,  joys, 
sorrows,  smiles,  tears,  hopes,  and  solid- 
tudes,  form  the  chief  interests  of  human 
life.  Go  where  a  man  may,  home  is  the 
centre  to  which  his  heart  turns.  TTic 
thought  of  his  home  nervL^s  his  arm  and 
lightens  his  toil.  For  that  his  heart 
yearns,  when  he  is  far  oflf.  There  he 
garners  up  his  best  treasures.  God  has 
ordained  for  all  men  alike  the  highest 
earthly  happiness,  in  providing  for  all 
the  sanctuary  of  home.  But  the  slave's 
home  does  not  merit  the  name.  To  him 
i I  is  no  sanctuary.  It  is  open  to  viola- 
tion, insult,  outrage.  His  children  be- 
long to  another,  are  provided  for  by 
another,  are  disposed  of  by  another. 
The  most  precious  burden  with  which 
the  heart  can  be  charged^  the  happi- 
ness of  his  child  —  he  must  not  bear. 
He  lives  not  for  his  family,  but  for  a 
stranger.  He  cannot  improve  their  lot 
His  wife  and  daughter  he  cannot  shield 
from  insult.  They  may  be  torn  from 
him  at  another's  pleasure,  sold  as  beasts 
of  burden,  sent  he  knows  not  whither, 
sent  where  he  cannot  reach  them,  or 
even  interchange  inquiries  and  messages 
of  love.  To  the  slave,  marriage  has  no 
sanctity.  It  may  be  dissolved  in  a 
moment  at  another's  wilt.  His  wife, 
son,  and  daughter  may  be  lashed  be- 
fore his  eyes,  and  not  a  finger  must  be 
lifted  in  their  defence.  He  sees  the  scar 
of  the  lash  on  his  wife  and  child.  Thus 
the  slave's  home  is  desecrated.  Thus 
the  tenderest  relations,  intended  by  God 
equally  for  all,  and  intended  to  be  the 
chief  springs  of  happiness  and  virtue, 
are  sported  with  wantonly  and  cruelly. 
What  outrage  so  great  as  to  enter  a 
man  s  house,  and  tear  from  his  side  the 
beings  whom  God  has  bound  to  him  by 
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the  holiest  ties  ?  Every  man  can  make 
the  case  his  own.  Every  mother  can 
bring  it  home  to  her  own  heart. 

And  let  it  not  be  said  that  the  slave 
has  not  the  sensibilities  of  other  men. 
Nature  is  too  strong  even  for  slavery  to 
conquer.  Even  the  brute  has  the  yearn- 
ings of  parental  love.  But  suppose  that 
the  conjugal  and  parental  ties  of  the 
slave  may  be  severed  without  a  pang. 
What  a  curse  must  be  slavery,  if  it  can 
so  blight  the  heart  with  more  than  brutal 
insensibility,  if  it  can  sink  the  human 
mother  below  the  Polar  she-bear,  which 
•*  howls  and  dies  for  her  sundered  cub  !  " 
But  it  does  not  and  cannot  turn  the  slave 
to  stone.  It  leaves,  at  least,  feeling 
enough  to  make  these  domestic  wrongs 
occasions  of  frequent  and  deep  suffer- 
ing. Still  it  must  do  much  to  quench 
the  natural  affections.  Can  the  wife, 
who  has  been  brought  up  under  influ- 
ences most  unfriendly  to  female  purity 
and  honor,  who  is  exposed  to  the  whip, 
who  mav  be  torn  away  at  her  master's 
will,  and  whose  support  and  protection 
are  not  committed  to  a  husband's  faith- 
fulness, —  can  such  a  wife,  if  the  name 
may  be  given  her,  be  loved  and  honored 
as  a  woman  should  be  ?  Or  can  the  love 
which  should  bind  toc^ether  man  and  his 
offspring  be  expected  under  an  institu- 
tion which  subverts,  in  a  great  degree, 
filial  dependence  and  parental  authority 
and  care  ?  Slavery  withers  the  affec- 
tions and  happiness  of  home  at  their 
very  root,  by  tainting  female  purity. 
Woman,  brought  up  in  degradation, 
placed  under  another's  power  and  at 
another's  disposal,  and  never  taught  to 
look  forward  to  the  happiness  of  an  in- 
violate, honorable  marriage,  can  hardly 
possess  the  feelings  and  virtues  of  her 
sex.  A  blight  falls  on  her  in  her  early 
years.  Those  who  have  daughters  can 
comprehend  her  lot.  In  truth,  licen- 
tiousness among  bond  and  free  is  the 
natural  issue  of  all -polluting  slavery. 
Domestic  happiness  perishes  under  its 
touch,  both  among  bond  and  free. 

How  wonderful  is  it  that,  in  civilized 
countries,  men  can  be  so  steeled  by  habit 
as  to  invade  without  remorse  the  peace, 

fJurity,  and  sacred  relations  of  domestic 
ife,  as  to  put  asunder  those  whom  God 
has  joined  together,  as  to  break  up 
households  by  processes  more  painful 
than  death !  And  this  is  done  for  pe- 
cuniary profit !    What !     Can  men,  hav- 


ing human  fieeHn^,  gnm  ridi  by  the 
desolation  of  fomilies?  We  hear  of 
some  oi  the  Southern  States  enriching 
themselves  by  breeding  slaves  for  sale. 
Of  all  the  licensed  occupations  of  society 
this  is  the  most  detestable.  What !  grow 
men  like  cattle  I  Rear  human  fianulies, 
like  herds  of  swine,  and  then  scatter 
them  to  the  four  winds  for  gain  I  Among 
the  imprecations  uttered  by  man  on  man, 
is  there  one  more  fearful,  more  ominous, 
than  the  siehing  of  the  mother  bereft  of 
her  child  by  unfeeling  cupidity?  If 
blood  crv  to  God,  surely  that  sigh  will 
be  heara  in  heaven. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  members  of 
families  are  often  separated  in  all  con- 
ditions of  life.  Yes.  but  separated  under 
the  influence  of  love.  The  husband 
leaves  wife  and  children  that  he  may 
provide  for  their  support,  and  carries 
them  with  him  in  his  heart  and  hopes. 
The  sailor,  in  his  lonelv  night-watch, 
looks  homeward,  and  well-known  voices 
come  to  him  amidst  the  roar  of  the 
waves.  The  parent  sends  away  his 
children,  but  sends  them  to  prosper, 
and  to  press  them  again  to  his  heart 
with  a  joy  enhanced  by  separation.  Are 
such  the  separations  which  slavery 
makes  }  And  can  he  who  has  scatterea 
other  families  ask  God  to  bless  his 
own.? 

4.  I  proceed  to  another  important 
view  of  the  evils  of  slavery.  Slavery 
produces  and  gives  license  to  cruelty. 
By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  cruelty  is 
the  universal,  habitual,  unfailing  result 
Thanks  to  God,  Christianity  has  not 
entered  the  world  in  vain.  Where  it 
has  not  cast  down,  it  has  mitigated  bad 
institutions.  Slavery  in  this  country 
differs  widely  from  that  of  ancient  times, 
and  from  that  which  the  Spaniards  im- 
posed on  the  aboriginals  of  South  Amer- 
ica. There  is  here  an  increasing  dispo- 
sition to  multiplv  the  comforts  of  the 
slaves,  and  in  this  let  us  rejoice.  At 
the  same  time,  we  must  remember  that, 
under  the  light  of  the  present  day,  and 
in  a  country  where  Christianity  and  the 
rights  of  men  are  understood,  a  dimin- 
ished severity  may  contain  more  guilt 
than  the  ferocity  of  darker  ages.  Cru- 
elty in  its  lighter  forms  is  now  a  greater 
crime  than  the  atrocious  usages  of  an- 
tiquity at  which  we  shudder.  "The 
times  of  that  ignorance  God  winked  at, 
but  nau*  he  calleth  men  everywhere"  to 
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e  jEfreat  end  of  civil  society  is  to  secure 
ghis,  not  accumubtc  wealth  ;  and  to 
lergc  the  former  in  the  latter  is  to  turn 
litical  union  into  cleernidation  and  a 
;ourge.  The  community  is  bound  to 
ke  the  rights  of  each  and  all  under  its 
ardianship.  It  must  substantiate  its 
aim  to  universal  obedience  by  redeem- 
g  its  pledge  of  universal  protection* 
t  must  immolate  no  mm  to  the  pros- 
of  the  rest.  Its  laws  should  be 
le'  for  all,  its  tribunals  opened  to  all 
t  cannot  without  Euilt  abandon  any  of 
[is  members  to  private  oppression,  to 
esponsibic  power 

Wc  have  thus  established  the  reality 
andsacredness  of  human  rights ;  and  that 
slavery  is  an  infraction  of  these,  is  too 
lain  to  need  any  labored  proof.    Slavery 
lolates,  not  one,  but  all ;  and  violates 
era,  not  incidentally,  but  necessarily, 
systematically,  from  its  very  nature.     In 
starting  with  the   assumption  that   the 
vc  is  property,  it  sweeps  away  every 
tcfcnce  of  human  rights,  and  lays  them 
a  the  du^t.    Were  it  necessary,  I  mijjht 
numerate  them,  and  show  how  all  fall 
fore   this  terrible  usurpation  ;    but  a 
w  remarks  will  suffice. 
Slavery  strips  man  of  the  fundamental 
ght  to  inquire  into,  consult,  and  seek 
is  own  h.ippiness,     His  powers  belong 
to  another,  and  for  another  they  must 
used.     He  must  form  no  plans,  en- 
^e  in  no  enterprises,  for  bettering  his 
^ndition.     Whatever  be  his  capacities, 
towever  equal  to  great  improvements  of 
is  lot»  he  IS  chained  for  life,  by  another's 
ill,  to  the  same  unvaried  toil.     He  is 
Tbidden  to  do.  for  himself  or  others, 
the  work  for  which  God  stamped  him 
with  his  own  imagCi  and  endowed  him 
with   his   own   best  gifts.      Again,    the 
.ve  is  stripped  of  the  right  to  acquire 
iropcrty.      Being    himself    owned,    his 
.mings  belong  to   another      He   can 
assess   nothing   but   by   favor      That 
ght,  on  which  tnc  development  of  men's 
wers  so  much  depends,  —  the  right  to 
akc  accumulations,  to  ^in   exclusive 
lossessions    by   honest    industry,  —  is 
withheld.    **  The  slave  can  acquire  noth- 
ittg,"  says  one  of  the  slave  codes,  **  but 
[mnsLt  must  belong  to  his  master ;  '*  and 
'^lowever  this   dennition,    which    moves 
le  indignation  of  the  free,  may  be  mi  ti- 
led by  favor,  the  spirit  of  it  enters 
to  the  very  essence  ot  slavery.    Again, 
the  slave  is  stripped  of  his  right  to  his 


wife  and  children.  They  belong  to  an- 
other, and  may  be  torn  from  him,  one 
and  all  at  any  moment,  at  his  master's 
pleasure.  Again,  the  slave  is  stripped 
of  the  right  to  the  culture  of  his  rational 

Cowers.  He  is  in  some  cases  deprived 
y  law  of  instruction,  which  is  placed 
within  his  reach  by  the  improvements 
of  society  and  the  philanthropy  of  the 
age.  He  is  not  allowed  to  toil' that  his 
children  may  enjoy  a  better  education 
than  himseli.  The  most  sacred  right 
of  human  nature,  that  of  developing  Iris 
best  faculties,  is  denied.  Even  should 
It  be  granted,  it  would  be  conceded  as  a 
favor,  and  might  at  any  moment  be  with- 
held by  the  capricious  will  of  another 
Again,'the  slave  is  deprived  of  the  right 
of  self-defence.  No  injury  from  a  white 
man  is  he  suffered  to  repel  nor  can  he 
seek  redress  from  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try. If  accumulated  insult  and  wrong 
provoke  him  to  the  slightest  retaliation, 
this  effort  for  self-protection,  allowed 
and  commended  to  others,  is  a  crime, 
for  which  he  must  pay  a  fearful  penalty. 
Again,  the  slave  is  stripped  of  the  right 
to  be  exempted  from  all  harm,  except 
for  wrong-doing.  He  is  subjected  to 
the  lash  by  those  whom  he  has  never 
consented  to  serve,  and  whose  claim  to 
him  as  property  we  have  seen  to  be  a 
usurpation ;  ani  this  power  of  punish- 
ment, which,  if  justly  claimed,  should 
be  exercised  with  a  fearful  care,  is  often 
delegated  to  men  in  whose  hands  there 
is  a  moral  certainty  of  its  abuse. 

1  will  add  but  one  more  example  of 
the  violation  of  human  rights  by  slav- 
\  ery.      The   slave   virtually   suffers   the 
I  wrong   of    robbery,   though   with   utter 
I  unconsciousness   on  the  part  of  those 
j  who  inflict  it      It  may.  indeed,  be  gen- 
erally thought  that,  as  he  is  suffered  to 
own   nothing,  he  cannot   fall,  at  least, 
I  under  this  kind  of  violence.     But  it  is 
not  true  that  he  owns  nothing.     What- 
ever he  may  be  denied  by  man,  he  holds 
from  nature  the  most  valuable  property, 
and   that  from   which   all  other   is  de- 
rived, —  I  mean  his  strength.     His  la- 
bor is  his  own,  by  the  gift  of  that  God 
who  nerved  his  arm,  and  gave  him  in- 
telligence and  conscience  to  direct  the 
use  of  it  to  his  own  and  others'  happi- 
ness.    No  possession  is  so  precious  as 
a  man's  force  of  body  and  mind.     The 
exertion  of  this   in  fabor  is   the  great 
foundation  and  source  of   property  in 
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outward  Ihin^rs.  The  worth  of  articles 
of  traffic  is  measured  by  the  bbor  ex- 
pended in  their  production.  To  the 
great  mass  of  men,  in  all  countries, 
their  strength  or  labor  is  their  whole 
fortune.  To  seize  on  this  would  be  to 
rob  them  of  their  alL  I  n*  truth,  no 
robbery  is  so  great  as  that  to  which  the 
slave  is  habitually  subjected.  To  take 
by  force  a  man's  whole  estate,  the  fruit 
of  years  of  toil,  would,  by  universal 
consent,  be  denounced  as  a  great  wrong ; 
but  what  is  this  compared  with  seizing 
the  man  himself,  and  appropriating  to 
our  use  the  limbs,  faculties,  strength, 
and  labor  by  which  all  property  is  won 
and  held  fast?  The  right  of  property 
in  outward  things  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  our  right  to  ourselves.  Were 
the  slave-holder  stripped  of  his  fortune, 
he  would  count  the  violence  slight,  com- 
pared with  what  he  would  suSer  were 
nis  person  seized  and  devoted  as  a  chat- 
tel to  another's  use.  Let  it  not  be  said 
that  the  slave  receives  an  equivalent, 
that  he  is  fed  and  clothed,  and  is  not, 
therefore,  robbed.  Suppose  another  to 
wrest  from  us  a  valued  possession,  and 
to  pay  us  his  own  price.  Should  we 
not  think  ourselves  robbed?  Would 
not  the  laws  pronounce  the  invader  a 
robber  ?  Is  it  consistent  with  the  ri^ht 
of  property  that  a  man  should  determme 
the  equivalent  for  what  he  takes  from 
his  neighbor  ?  Especially  is  it  to  be 
hoped  that  the  equivalent  due  to  the 
laborer  will  be  scrupulously  weighed, 
when  he  himself  is  held  as  property, 
and  all  his  earnings  are  declared  to  be 
his  master's.  So  great  an  infraction  of 
human  ri^ht  is  slavery  ! 

In  reply  to  these  remarks,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  theory  and  practice  of 
slavery  differ;  that  the  rights  of  the 
slave  are  not  as  wantonly  sported  with 
as  the  claims  of  the  master  might  lead 
us  to  infer;  that  some  of  his  posses- 
sions are  sacred  ;  that  not  a  few  slave- 
holders refuse  to  divorce  husband  and 
wife,  to  sever  parent  and  child :  and 
that,  in  many  cases,  the  power  of  pun- 
ishment is  used  so  reluctantly  as  to  en- 
courage insolence  and  insubiordination. 
All  this  I  have  no  disposition  to  deny. 
Indeed  it  must  be  so.  It  is  not  in  hu- 
man nature  to  wink  wholly  out  of  sight 
the  rights  of  a  fellow-creature.  De- 
grade him  as  we  mav,  we  cannot  alto- 
gether forget    his    claims.      In    every 


alave-country  there  are,  iiiidoid>Ced]y, 
masters  who  desire  and  purpose  to  re- 
spect these  to  the  full  extent  which  the 
nature  of  the  relation  will  allow.  Still, 
human  rights  are  denied.  They  lie 
wholly  at  another's  mercy;  and  we 
must  have  studied  history  in  vain,  if 
we  need  be  told  that  they  will  be  con- 
tinually the  prev  of  this  absolute  power. 
The  evils  involved  in  and  flowing  from 
the  denial  and  infraction  of  the  rights 
of  the  slave  will  form  the  subject  of  a 
subsequent  chapter. 


Chapter   III. 
Explanations, 

I  have  endeavored  to  show,  in  the 

E receding  sections,  that  slavery  is  a  vio- 
ition  of  sacred  rights,  the  infliction  of 
a  great  wrong.  And  here  a  ouestion 
arises.  It  may  be  asked  wheuier,  by 
this  language,  I  intend  to  fasten  on  the 
slave-holder  the  charge  of  peculiar  guilt 
On  this  point  great  explicitness  is 
a  duty.  Sympathy  with  the  slave  has 
often  degenerated  into  injustice  towards 
the  master.  I  wish,  then,  to  be  under- 
stood, that  in  ranking  slavery  among 
the  greatest  wrongs,  1  speak  of  the  in- 
jury endured  by  the  slave,  and  not  of 
the  character  ol  the  master.  These  are 
distinct  points.  The  former  does  not 
determine  the  latter.  The  wrong  is  the 
same  to  the  slave,  from  whatever  motive 
or  spirit  it  mav  be  inflicted.  But  this 
motive  or  spirit  determines  wholly  the 
character  of  him  who  inflicts  it.  Be- 
cause a  great  injury  is  done  to  another, 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  who  does  it  is 
a  depraved  man  ;  for  he  may  do  it  un- 
consciously, and,  still  more,  may  do  it 
in  the  belief  that  he  confers  a  rood 
We  have  learned  little  of  moral  science 
and  of  human  nature,  if  we  do  not  know 
that  guilt  is  to  be  measured,  not  by  the 
outward  act,  but  by  unfaithfulness  to 
conscience  :  and  that  the  consciences  of 
men  are  often  darkened  by  education 
and  other  inauspicious  influences.  All 
men  have  jjartial  consciences,  or  want 
comprehension  of  some  duties.  All  par- 
take, in  a  measure,  of  the  errors  of  the 
community  in  which  they  live.  Some 
are  betrayed  into  moral  mistakes  by  the 
very  force  with  which  conscience  acts  in 
regard  to  some  particular  duty.  As  the 
intellect,  in  grasping  one  truth,  often 
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by  day,  and  confine  them  in  dunEeonii 
bv  niLjht  ?  Not  because  they  loved 
for  its  own  sake,  but  because 
slaves  were  stung  with  a  con- 
iiciousEiess  of  d^radation  ;  because  they 
brought  from  the  forests  of  Dacia  some 
rude  ideas  of  human  dignity,  or  from 
civilized  countries  some  experience  of 
social  improvements,  which  naturally 
issued  in  violence  and  exasperation. 
They  needed  cruelty,  for  their  own  wills 
were  not  broken  to  another's,  and  the 
spirit  of  freemen  was  not  wholly  gone. 
Thc  slave  must  meet  cruel  treatment 
either  inwardly  or  outwardly.  Either 
the  soul  or  the  body  must  receive  the 
blow.  Either  the  flesh  must  be  tortured^ 
or  the  spirit  be  struck  down.  Dreadful 
aJtcrnative  to  which  slavery  is  reduced  \ 

5.  I  proceed  to  another  view  of  the 
evils  of  slavery.  1  refer  to  its  influence 
on  the  master.  This  topic  cannot,  i>er- 
haps,  be  so  handled  as  to  avoid  giving 
offence ;  but  without  it  an  imperfect 
view  of  the  subject  would  be  pven. 
\  will  pass  over  many  views.  I  will  say 
nothing  of  the  tendency  of  slavery  to 
unsettle  the  ideas  of  right  in  the  slave- 
holder, to  impair  his  convictions  of  jus- 
tice and  benevolence  ;  or  of  its  tendency 
to  associate  with  labor  ideas  of  degra- 
dation, and  to  recommend  idleness  as 
an  honorable  exemption,  1  will  confine 
myself  to  two  con^jiderattons. 

The  first  is,  that  slavery,  above  all 
other  influences*  nourishes  the  passion 
for  power  and  its  kindred  vices.  There 
is  no  passion  which  needs  a  stronger 
curb.  Men*s  worst  crimes  have  sprung 
from  the  desire  of  being  masters,  01 
bending  others  to  their  yoke.  And  the 
natural  tendency  of  bringing  others  into 
subjection  to  our  absolute  will,  is  to 
(Quicken  into  fearful  activity  the  impe- 
nous,  haughty,  proud,  self-seeking  pro- 
pensities of  our  nature.  Man  cannot, 
without  imminent  peril  to  his  virtue,  own 
a  fellow  creature,  or  use  the  word  of 
absolute  command  to  his  brethren.  God 
never  delegated  this  power.  It  is  a 
usurpation  of  the  divine  dominion,  and 
its  natur.d  influence  is  to  produce  a 
flOirit  of  superiority  to  divine  as  well  as 
^■human  laws. 

^Undoubtedly  this  tendency  is  in  a 
measure  counteracted  by  the  spirit  of 
the  age  and  the  genius  of  Christianity, 
and  in  conscientious  individuals  it  may 
be   wholly   overcome  ;    but   we  see  its 
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fruits  in  the  comiptions  of  moral  senti- 
ment which  prevail  among  slave-hold- 
ers. A  quick  resentment  of  whatever 
is  thought  to  encroach  on  personal  dig- 
nity, a  trembling  jealousy  of  reputation, 
vehemence  of  the  vindictive  passions, 
and  contempt  of  all  laws,  human  and 
divine,  in  retaliating  injury,  —  these  take 
rank  amon^  the  virtues  of  men  whose 
self -estimation  has  been  fed  by  the  pos- 
session of  absolute  power. 

Of  consequence,  the  direct  tendency 
of  slavery  is  to  annihilate  the  control  c5f 
Christianity.  HumiJily  is  by  eminence 
the  spirit  of  Christianity.  No  vice  was 
so  severely  rebuked  by  our  Lord  as  the 
passion  for  ruling  over  others.  A  def- 
erence towards  all  human  beings  as  our 
brethren,  a  benevolence  which  disposes 
us  to  serve  rather  than  to  reign,  to  con- 
cede our  own  rather  than  to  encroach 
on  others'  rights,  to  forgive,  not  avenge 
wrongs,  to  govern  our  own  spirits,  in- 
stead of  breaking  the  spirit  of  an  infe- 
rior or  foe, ^ this  is  Christianity;  a 
religion  too  high  and  pure  to  be  under- 
stood and  obeyed  anywhere  as  it  should 
be,  but  which  meets  singular  hostility 
in  the  habits  of  mind  generated  by 
slavery. 

The  slave-holder,  indeed,  values  him- 
self on  his  loftiness  of  spirit-  He  has  a 
consciousness  of  dignity,  which  imposes 
on  himself  and  others.  But  truth  can- 
not stoop  to  this  lofty  mien.  Truths 
moral  Christian  truth,  condemns  it^  and 
condemns  those  who  bow  to  it.  Self- 
respect,  founded  on  a  consciousness  of 
our  moral  nature  and  immortal  destiny, 
is,  indeed,  a  noble  principle  ;  but  this 
sentiment  includes,  as  a  part  of  itself 
respect  for  all  who  partake  our  nature. 
A  consciousness  of  dignity,  founded  oa 
the  subjection  of  others  to  our  absolute 
will,  is  inhuman  and  unjust.  It  is  time 
that  the  teachings  of  Christ  were  under- 
stood. In  proportion  as  a  man  acquires 
a  lofty  bearing  from  the  habit  of  com- 
mand over  wronged  and  depressed  fel- 
low-creatures, so  far  he  casts  away  true 
honor,  so  far  he  has  fallen  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  virtue. 

I  approach  a  more  delicate  subject, 
and  one  on  which  I  shall  not  enlarge. 
To  own  the  persons  of  others,  to  hold 
females  in  slavery,  is  necessarily  fatal  to 
the  purity  of  a  people.  That  unprotected 
females,  stripped  by  their  degraded  con- 
dition of  woman*s  self-respect,  should  be 
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used  to  minister  to  other  passions  in 
men  than  the  love  of  gain,  is  next  to 
inevitable.  Accordingly,  in  such  a  com- 
munity, the  reins  are  given  to  youthful 
licentiousness.  Youth,  everywhere  in 
periU  is  in  these  circumstances  urged  to 
vice  with  a  tesrible  power.  And  the  evil 
cannot  stop  at  youth.  Early  licentious- 
ness is  fruitful  of  crime  in  mature  life. 
How  far  the  obligation  to  conju^  fidel- 
ity, the  sacredness  of  domestic  ties,  will 
be  revered  amidst  such  habits,  such 
temptations,  such  facilities  to  vice,  as 
are  involved  in  slavery,  needs  no  expo- 
sition. So  sure  and  terrible  is  retribu- 
tion even  in  this  life  !  Domestic  happi- 
ness is  not  blighted  in  the  slave's  hut 
alone.  The  master's  infidelity  sheds  a 
blight  ever  his  own  domestic  affections 
ana  joys.  Home,  without  purity  and 
constancy,  is  spoiled  of  its  holiest  charm 
and  most  blessed  influences.  I  need 
not  say,  after  the  preceding  explana- 
tions, that  this  corruption  is  far  from 
being  universal.  Still,  a  slave-country 
reeks  witli  licentiousness.  It  is  tainted 
with  a  deadlier  pestilence  than  the 
plague. 

But  the  worst  is  not  told.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  criminal  connections,  many 
a  master  has  children  bom  into  slavery. 
Of  these,  most,  I  presume,  receive  pro- 
tection, perhaps  indulgence,  during  the 
life  of  the  fathers ;  but,  at  their  death, 
not  a  few  are  left  to  the  chances  of  a 
cruel  bondage.  These  cases  must  have 
increased,  since  the  difficulties  of  eman- 
cipation have  been  multiplied.  Still 
more :  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  master  puts  his  own 
children  under  the  whip  of  the  overseer, 
or  else  sells  them  to  undergo  the  mis- 
eries of  bondage  among  strangers.  1 
should  rejoice  to  learn  that  my  impres- 
sions on  this  point  are  false.  If  they  be 
true,  then  our  own  country,  calling  itself 
enlightened  and  Christian,  is  defiled  with 
one  of  the  greatest  enormities  on  earth. 
We  send  missionaries  to  heathen  lands. 
Among  the  pollutions  of  heathenism  I 
know  nothing  worse  than  this.  The 
heathen,  who  feasts  on  his  country's 
foe,  may  hold  up  his  head  by  the  side  of 
the  Christian  who  sells  his  child  for  gain, 
—  sells  him  to  be  a  slave.  God  forbid 
that  I  should  charge  this  crime  on  a 
people  !  But  however  rarely  it  may 
occur,  it  is  a  fruit  of  slavery,  an  exercise 
of  power  belonging  to  slavery,  and  no 


laws  restrain  or  punish  it  Siidi  are  the 
evils  which  spring  naturally  from  the  li- 
centiousness generated  by  slavery. 

6.  I  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  the 
evils  of  slavery  without  saying  a  word  of 
its  political  influence.  Under  this  head. 
I  shall  not  engage  in  discussions  which 
belong  to  the  economist.  I  shall  not 
repeat,  what  has  been  often  proved,  that 
slave-labor  is  less  productive  than  free ; 
nor  shall  I  show  how  the  ability  of  a 
community  to  unfold  its  resources  in 
peace,  and  to  defend  itself  in  war,  must 
be  impaired  by  degradinp^  the  laboring 
population  to  a  state  which  takes  from 
them  motives  to  toil,  and  renders  them 
objects  of  suspicion  or  dread.  I  wish 
only  to  speak  of  the  influence  of  slavery 
on  free  institutions.  This  influence,  we 
are  gravely  told,  is  favorable,  and  there- 
fore 1  am  bound  to  give  it  a  brief  notice. 
Political  liberty  is  said  to  find  strength 
and  security  in  domestic  servitude. 
Strange  moae,  indeed,  of  ensuring  free- 
dom to  ourselves,  to  violate  it  m  the 
persons  of  others !  Among  the  new 
lights  of  the  age,  the  most  wonderful 
discovery  is,  that  to  spoil  others  of  their 
rights  is  the  way  to  assert  the  sacred- 
ness of  our  own. 

And  how  is  slavery  proved  to  support 
free  institutions  ?  Siave-holdin^,  we  are 
told,  infuses  an  indomitable  spirit,  and 
this  is  a  pledge  against  tyranny.  But 
do  we  not  know  that  Asia  and  Africa, 
slave-holding  countries  from  the  earliest 
date  of  history,  have  been  paralyzed  for 
ages  and  robbed  of  all  manly  force  by 
despotism?  In  the  feudal  ages,  the 
baron,  surrounded  by  his  serfs,  had  un- 
doubtedly enough  of  a  fiery  spirit  to  keep 
him  free,  if  this  were  the  true  defence  of 
freedom ;  but  gradually  his  pride  was 
curbed,  his  power  broken ;  a  greater 
tyrant  swallowed  him  up ;  and  the  de- 
scendants of  nobles,  who  would  have 
died  sooner  than  brooked  a  master,  were 
turned  into  courtiers,  as  pliant  as  their 
fathers  had  been  ferocious. 

But  "the  free  states  of  antiquity," 
we  are  told,  **had  slaves."  So  had  the 
monarchies  of  the  same  periods.  With 
which  of  these  institutions  was  slavery 
most  congenial  ?  To  which  did  it  most 
probably  give  support.^  Besides,  it  is 
only  by  courtesy  that  we  call  the  ancient 
republics  free.  Rome  in  her  best  days 
was  an  aristocracy;  nor  were  private 
rights,  which  it  is  the  chief  office  of 
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feted  a  whit  more 
I  b/lhe  j;^aclual  triumphij  of  the 
I  oi^er  pa.tridj.n  power.  Slavery 
I  all  periods  the  curse  of  Rome. 
^^eat  mass  of  her  free  population, 
Sng  almost  every  laborious  occu- 
\  on  the  slaves,  became  an  idle, 
^os  rabble  ;  and  this  unprincipled 
IOC,  together  with  the  slaves,  fur- 
1  ready  instruments  for  every  pri- 
pld  public  crime.  When  Clodius 
>d  lae  streets  of  Rome  for  the 
^  of  Cicero  and  the  best  citizens, 
^  was  composed  in  part  of  slaves, 
pdhoands  for  his  nefarious  work, 
^public  in  its  proudest  days  was 

el  and  convulsed  by  servile  wars. 
Rome  was  overwhelmed  by 
\  hordes,  for  this  among  other  rea- 
bat  her  whole  peasantry  consi.^ted 
iof  slaves,  or  of  nominal  freemen 
kd  to  a  servile  condition,  so  that 
l^ioos  could  be  recruited  only  from 
'oi  barbarians  whom  she  had  for- 
pubdued, 

i  the  ^eat  argument  in  favor  of 
ilttical  benefits  of  slavery  remains 
I  slated  In  plain  lang^ua[je  it 
^  to  this»  that  slavery  excludes 
iorin^  f>r  poorer  classes  from  the 
b  franchise,  from  political  power; 
ps  the  turbulence  of  these  classes 
[Is  supposed  to  constitute  the  chief 
^  liberty.  But,  in  slave-holding 
Inities,  are  there  no  distinctions 
Idition  among  the  free  ?  Are  none 
ratively  poor?  Is  there  no  de- 
py?  Was  not  Athens,  crowded 
»wa3  with  slaves,  the  most  turbu- 
t  democracies  ?     And  further,  do 

te  idleness  and  impatience  of 
It,  into  which  the  free  of  a 
bolding  community  naturally  fall, 
itc  aa  intenser  party-spint,  hercer 
ft]  passions,  and  more  desperate 
bents  of  ambition,  than  can  be 
ivnong  the  laboring  classes  in  a 
unity  where  slavery  is  unknown  ? 
pch  of  the  two  great  divisions  of 
wn  country  are  political  strifes 
likely  to  be  settled  by  the  sword  ? 
I  slave  holding  States,  or  the  free  ? 
ibanng  classes,  when  brought  up 
free  institutions  and  equat  laws, 
IK  necessarily  or  peculiarly  dis- 
|t0  abuse  the  elective  franchise, 
I  daily  toll,  often  exhausting,  se- 
ilhem  from  habitual  |>olitical  ex- 
^'       The    most   powerful    spirits 


among  them  are  continually  rising  to 
a  prosperity  which  gives  them  an  inter* 
est  in  public  order.  There  is  also  a 
general  diffusion  of  property,  the  result 
of  unfettered  industry,  which  forms  a 
general  motive  to  the  support  of  the 
laws.  It  should  be  added,  that  the  do* 
mestic  virtues  and  religious  sentiments, 
which  in  a  Christian  country  spread 
through  all  ranks,  and  spread  more 
widely  among  the  industrious  than  the 
idle»  are  powerful  checks  on  the  pas- 
sions, strong  barriers  against  civil  con- 
vulsion. Idleness^  rather  than  toil, 
makes  the  turbulent  partisan.  Who- 
ever knows  the  state  of  society  in  the 
free  States,  can  testify  that  the  love  of 
liberty^  pride  in  our  free  institutions, 
and  jealousy  of  rights,  are  nowhere 
more  active  than  in  those  very  classes 
which  in  a  slave-holding  country  are  re- 
duced to  servitude.  Undoubtedly,  the 
jealousies,  passions,  and  prejudices  of 
the  laboring  portion  of  the  community 
may  work  evil,  and  even  ruin  to  the 
state  ;  and  so  may  the  luxury,  the  polit- 
ical venality,  the  gambling  spirit  of 
trade,  and  the  cupidity;  to  be  found  in 
other  ranks  or  conditions.  If  freedom 
must  be  denied  wherever  it  will  be  en- 
dangered, then  every  class  in  society 
must  be  reduced  to  slavery. 

Free  institutions  rest  on  two  great 
political  virtues,  —  the  love  of  liberty 
and  the  love  of  order.  The  slave-holder 
(1  mean  the  slave-holder  by  choice)  is  of 
necessity  more  or  less  wanting  in  both. 
How  plain  is  it  that  no  man  can  love 
liberty  with  a  true  love  who  has  the 
heart  to  wrest  it  from  others  ?  Attach- 
ment to  freedom  does  not  consist  in 
spurning  indignantly  a  yoke  prepared 
for  our  own  necks  ;  for  this  is  done  even 
by  the  savage  and  the  beast  of  prey.  It 
is  a  moral  sentiment,  an  impartial  oesire 
and  choice,  that  others  as  well  as  our- 
selves may  be  protected  from  every 
wrong,  may  be  exempted  from  every 
unjust  restraint.  Slave- holding,  when 
perpetuated  selfishly  and  from  choice, 
is  at  an  open  war  with  this  generous 
principle.  It  is  a  plain,  habitual  contempt 
of  human  rights,  and  of  course  impairs 
that  sense  of  their  sanctity  which  is 
their  best  protection.  It  oners,  every 
day  and  hour,  a  precedent  of  usurpation 
to  the  ambitious.  It  creates  a  caste 
with  despotic  powers ;  and  under  such 
guardians  is  liberty  yecviW^X^  ^fe*::.^^^^ 
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It  creates  a  burning  zeal  for  the  rights 
of  a  privileged  class,  but  not  for  the 
rights  of  men.  These  the  voluntary 
slave-holder  casts  down  by  force ;  and, 
in  the  changes  of  human  affairs,  the 
time  may  not  be  distant  when  he  will 
iearn  that  force,  accustomed  to  triumph 
over  right,  is  prone  to  leap  every  bound, 
and  to  make  the  proud  as  well  as  ab- 
ject stoop  to  its  sway. 

Slavery  is  also  hostile  to  the  love  of 
order,  which,  in  union  with  the  love  of 
liberty,  is  the  great  support  of  free  in- 
stitutions. Slave-holding  in  a  republic 
tends  directly  to  lawlessness.  It  gives 
the  habit  of  command,  not  of  obedience. 
The  absolute  master  is  not  likely  to  dis- 
tin^ish  himself  by  subjection  to  the 
civil  power.  The  substitution  of  pas- 
sion and  self-will  for  law  is  nowhere  so 
common  as  in  the  slave-holding  States. 
In  these  It  is  thought  honorable  to  rely 
on  one's  own  arm,  rather  than  on  the 
magistrate,  for  the  defence  of  many 
rights.  In  some,  perhaps  many,  dis- 
tncts,  the  chief  peace-oflicer  seems  to 
be  the  weapon  worn  as  part  of  the  com- 
mon dress ;  and  the  multitude  seem  to 
be  more  awed  by  one  another's  passions 
than  by  the  authority  of  the  State.  Such 
communities  have  no  pledge  of  stable 
liberty.  Reverence  for  the  laws,  as 
manifestations  of  the  public  will,  is  the 
very  spirit  of  free  institutions.  Does 
this  spirit  find  its  best  nutriment  in  the 
habits  and  feelings  generated  by  sla- 
very.? 

Slavery  is  a  strange  element  to  mix 
up  with  free  institutions.  It  cannot  but 
endanger  them.  It  is  a  pattern  for 
every  kind  of  wrong.  The  slave  brings 
insecurity  on  the  free.  Whoever  holds 
one  human  being  in  bondage  invites 
others  to  plant  the  foot  on  his  own 
neck.  Thanks  to  God,  not  one  human 
being  can  be  wronged  with  impunity. 
The  liberties  of  a  people  ought  to  trem- 
ble until  every  man  is  free.  Tremble 
they  will.  Their  true  foundation  is  sap- 
peel  by  the  legalized  degradation  of  a 
single  innocent  man  to  slavery.  That 
foundation  is  impartial  justice,  is  re- 
spect for  human  nature,  is  respect  for 
the  rights  of  every  human  being. 

I  have  endeavored  in  these  remarks 
to  show  the  hostility  between  slavery 
and  free  institutions.  If,  however,  I 
err,  if  these  institutions  cannot  stand 
without   slavery  for    their    foundation, 


then  I  sav,  Let  tliem  £dL  Then  tbey 
ought  to  be  buried  in  perpetual  mins. 
Then  the  name  of  republicanism  ought 
to  become  a  by-word  and  reproach 
among  the  nations.  Then  monarchy, 
limited  as  it  is  in  England,  is  incom- 
parably better  and  happier  than  our 
more  popular  forms.  Then  despotism, 
as  it  exists  in  Prussia,  where  equal  laws 
are  in  the  main  administered  with  im- 
partiality, ought  to  be  preferred.  A 
republican  government,  fwught  by  the 
sacrifice  of  half  or  more  than  half  of  a 
people,  by  stripping  them  of  their  most 
sacred  rights,  by  degrading  them  to  a 
brutal  condition,  wowd  cost  too  much. 
A  freedom  so  tainted  with  wrong  ought 
to  be  our  abhorrence.  They  who  tell 
us  that  slavery  is  a  necessary  condition 
of  a  republic,  do  not  justify  the  former, 
but  pronounce  a  sentence  of  reproba- 
tion on  the  latter.  If  they  speak  truth, 
we  are  bound  as  a  people  to  seek  more 
just  and  generous  institutions,  under 
which  the  nghts  of  all  will  be  secure. 

I  have  now  placed  before  the  reader 
the  chief  evils  of  slavery.  We  arc 
told,  however,  that  these  are  not  with- 
out miti^tion,  that  slavery  has  advan- 
tages which  do  much  to  counterbalance 
its  wrongs  and  pains.  Not  a  few  are 
partially  reconciled  to  the  institution  by 
the  language  of  confidence  in  which  its 
benefits  are  sometimes  announced.  I 
shall  therefore  close  this  chapter  with 
a  very  brief  consideration  of  what  are 
thought  to  be  the  advantages  of  slavery. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  slave  does 
less  work  than  the  free  laborer ;  he 
bears  a  lighter  burden  than  liberty 
would  lay  on  him.  Perhaps  this  is 
generally  true  ;  yet,  when  circumstances 
promise  profit  to  the  master  from  the 
imposition  of  excessive  labor,  the  slave 
is  not  spared.  In  the  West  Indies,  the 
terrible  waste  of  life  among  the  over- 
worked cultivators  required  large  sup- 
plies from  Africa  to  keep  up  the  failing 
population.  In  this  country,  it  is  prob- 
ably true  that  the  slave  works  less  than 
the  free  laborer ;  but  it  does  not  there- 
fore follow  that  his  work  is  lighter.  For 
what  is  it  that  lightens  toil  ?  It  is  hone ; 
it  is  love ;  it  is  strong  motive.  That 
labor  is  light  which  we  do  from  the 
heart,  to  which  a  great  good  quickens 
us,  which  is  to  better  our  lot.  That  la- 
bor is  light  which  is  to  comfort,  adorn, 
and  cheer  our  homes,  to  give   instmc- 
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rioi  to  our  diildren.  to  solace  the  de- 
1  1,111  n-  vcars  of  a  parent,  to  ^ive  to  our 
gm'cftil  and  generous  scntfmcnts  the 
mcaos  of  exertion.  Great  effort  from 
grcAt  mative^  is  the  best  definition  of 
a  h^ppj  life.  The  easiest  Lib  or  is  a 
Uirden  to  him  who  has  no  motive  for 
peffomnSng  It.  How  wearisome  is  the 
imposed  by  another,  and  wron^- 
im|K>»ed  I  The  slave  cannot  easily 
Ic  to  do  a  freeman  s  work ;  and 

V?  Because  he  wants  a  freeman  s 
9pttlu   because  the  spring  of   labor   is 

paired  within  him.  because  he  works 
a  machine .  not  a  free  agent  The 
riLiylsion  under  which  he  toils  for 
Iher  takes  from  labor  its  sweetness. 

,kcs  the  daily  round  of  life  arid  and 
makes  escape  from  toil  the  chief 
it  of  tifc 

Wc  are  further  told*  that  the  slave  is 
from  all  care,  that  he  is  sure  of 

mrc  support^  that  when  old  lie  is  not 

missed  lotiie  poor-houiie,  but  fed  and 
tbellered  in  his  own  hut.  This  is  true  ; 
bal  it  is  also  true  that  nothing;  can  be 
gaiocd  by  violating  the  great  laws  and 
esseatial  rights  of  our  nature.  The 
skve,  we  are  told,  has  no  care,  his  fut- 
ure IS  provided  for.  Yet  God  created 
liiiii  to  provide  for  the  future,  to  take 
care  of  bis  own  hippincss  ;  and  he  can- 
aot  be  freed  from  this  care  without  ta- 
fnry  to  his  moral  and  intellectual  life. 
Wtijr  has  God  given  foresight  and  power 
Qfer  Ihc  future,  but  to  be  used?  Is  it 
1  btcssing  to  a  rational  creature  to  be 
ftaceil  in  a  condition  which  chains  his 
acuities  to  the  present  moment,  which 
leaves  nothing  before  him  to  rouse  the 
ijUellecc  or  touch  the  heart  ?  Be  it  also 
reaAembered.  that  the  same  provision 
vftkich  relieves  the  slave  from  anxiety 
cuts  him  off  from  hope.  The  future  is 
not,  indeed,  haunted  by  spectres  of 
poirerly,  nor  is  it  brightened  by  images 
of  joy.  It  stretches  before  him  sterile, 
monotonous,  expmdinginto  no  refrcsh- 
ia«  verdure,  and  sending  no  cheering 
whisper  of  a  better  lot. 

k  is  true  that  the  free  laborer  may  be- 
CDoie  a  pauper :  and  so  may  the  free  rich 
■UJL,  both  of  the  North  and  the  South. 
StiH.  our  capitalists  never  dream  of  fly- 
•Qg  to  slavery  as  a  security  against  the 
almshouse.  Freedom  uncfoubtedly  has 
Its  perils.  It  offers  nothing  to  the  sloth- 
ful aiul  dissolute.  Among  a  people  left  to 
•cck  their  own  good  in  their  own  way, 


some  of  all  classes  fail  from  vice,  some 
from  incapacity,  some  from  misfortune. 
Ail  classes  will  furnish  members  to  the 
body  of  the  poor.  But  in  this  country 
the  number  is  small,  and  ought  con- 
stantly to  decrease.  The  evil,  however 
lamentable*  is  not  so  remediless  and 
spreading  as  to  furnish  a  motive  for  re- 
ducing half  the  population  to  chains. 
Benevolence  does  much  to  mitigate  it. 
The  best  minds  are  inquiring  now  it 
may  be  prevented,  diminished,  removed. 
It  is  giving  excitement  to  a  philan- 
thropy which  creates  out  of  misfortune 
new  bonds  of  union  between  man  and 
man. 

Our  slave-holding  brethren,  who  tcli 
us  that  the  condition  of  the  slave  is 
better  than  that  of  the  free  laborer  at 
the  North,  talk  ignorantly  and  rashly. 
They  do  not,  cannot  know,  what  to  us 
is  matter  of  daily  observation,  that  from 
the  families  of  our  farmers  and  me- 
chanics have  sprung  our  most  distin- 
guished men,  —  men  who  have  done  most 
for  science,  arts,  letters,  religion,  and 
freedom ;  and  that  the  noblest  spirits 
among  us  would  have  been  lost  to  their 
country  and  mankind  had  the  laboring 
class  here  been  doomed  to  slavery, 
Tliey  do  not  know — what  we  rejoice 
to  tell  them  —  that  this  class  partakes 
largely  of  the  impulse  given  to  the 
whole  community ;  that  the  means  of 
intellectual  improvement  are  multiply- 
ing to  the  laborious  as  fast  as  to  the 
opulent ;  that  our  most  distinguished 
citizens  meet  them  as  brethren,  and 
commuaicate  to  them  in  public  dis- 
courses tlieir  own  most  important  ac- 
quisitions. Undoubtedly,  the  Christian, 
republican  spirit  is  not  working,  even 
here,  as  it  should.  The  more  improved 
and  prosperous  classes  have  not  yet 
learned  that  it  is  their  great  mission  to 
elevate  morally  and  intellectually  the 
less  advanced  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  but  the  great  truth  is  more  and 
more  recognized,  and  accordingly  a  new 
era  may  be  said  to  be  opening  on  so* 
cicty. 

It  is  said»  however,  that  the  slave,  if 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  free  laborer 
at  the  North,  is  in  a  happier  condition 
than  the  Irish  peasantry.  Let  this  be 
granted.  Let  the  security  of  the  peas- 
ant's domestic  relations,  let  his  church 
and  his  school-house,  and  his  faint  hope 
of  a  better  lot.  ^a&s  lot  ti,o\,\v\tv%.    '^ie.- 
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cause  Ireland  is  suffering  from  the  mis- 
government  and  oppression  of  ages, 
does  it  follow  that  a  less  grinding  op- 
pression is  a  good  ?  Besides,  are  not 
the  wrongs  of  Ireland  acknowledged? 
is  not  British  legislation  laboring  to  re- 
store her  prosperity?  Is  it  not  true 
that,  whilst  the  slave's  lot  admits  no  im- 
portant change,  the  most  enlightened 
minds  are  at  work  to  confer  on  the  Irish 
peasant  the  blessings  of  education,  of 
equal  laws,  of  new  springs  to  exertion, 
ol  new  sources  of  wealth?  Other 
men,  however  fallen,  may  be  lifted 
up.  An  immovable  weight  presses  on 
the  slave. 

But  still,  we  are  told,  the  slave  is  gay. 
He  is  not  as  wretched  as  our  theories 
teach.  After  his  toil  he  sings,  he 
dances,  he  gives  no  signs  of  an  ex- 
hausted frame  or  gloomy  spirit  The 
slave  happy!  Why,  then,  contend  for 
rights  ?  Why  follow  with  beating  hearts 
the  struggles  of  the  patriot  for  freedom  ? 
Why  canonize  the  martyr  to  freedom? 
The  slave  happy!  Then  happiness  is 
to  be  found  in  giving  up  the  distinctive 
attributes  of  a  man ;  in  darkening  intel- 
lect and  conscience  ;  in  quenching  gen- 
erous sentiments  ;  in  servility  of  spirit ; 
in  living  under  a  whip ;  in  having  neither 
property  nor  rights ;  in  holding  wife  and 
child  at  another's  pleasure ;  in  toiling 
without  hope ;  in  living  without  an  end ! 
The  slave,  indeed,  has  his  pleasures. 
His  animal  nature  survives  the  injury 
to  his  rational  and  moral  powers ;  and 
every  animal  has  its  enjoyments.  The 
kindness  of  Providence  allows  no  hu- 
man being  to  be  wholly  divorced  from 
good.  The  lamb  frolics  ;  the  dog  leaps 
for  joy ;  the  bird  fills  the  air  with  cheer- 
ful narmony ;  and  the  slave  spends  his 
holiday  in  laughter  and  the  dance. 
Thanks  to  Him  who  never  leaves  him- 
self without  witness ;  who  cheers  even 
the  desert  with  .spots  of  verdure,  and 
opens  a  fountain  of  joys  in  the  most 
withered  heart !  It  is  not  possible,  how- 
ever, to  contemplate  the  occasional  gay- 
ety  of  the  slave  without  some  mixture 
of  painful  thought.  He  is  gay,  because 
he  has  not  learned  to  think  ;  because 
he  is  too  fallen  to  feel  his  wrongs  ;  be- 
cause he  wants  just  self-respect.  We 
are  grieved  by  the  gayety  of  the  insane. 
There  is  a  sadness  in  the  gavety  of  him 
whose  lightness  of  heart  would  be  turned 
to  bitterness  and  indignation,  were  one 


ray  of  light  to  awaken  in  him  the  ipirit 
of  a  num. 

That  there  are  those  among  the  free 
who  are  more  wretched  than  slaves  is 
undoubtedly  true ;  just  as  there  is  in- 
comparably greater  misery  among  men 
than  among  brutes.  The  brute  never 
knows  the  agony  of  a  human  spirit 
torn  by  remorse,  or  wounded  in  its 
love.  But  would  we  cease  to  be  human 
because  our  capacity  for  suffering  in- 
creases with  the  elevation  of  our  nat- 
ure ?  All  blessings  may  be  perverted, 
and  the  ^eatest  perverted  most.  Were 
we  to  visit  a  slave-country,  umioubtedly 
the  most  miserable  human  beings  would 
be  found  among  the  free ;  for  among 
them  the  passions  have  wider  sweep, 
and  the  power  they  possess  may  be 
used  to  their  own  ruin.  Liberty  is  not 
a  necessity  of  happiness.  It  is  only  a 
means  of  good.  It  is  a  trust  which  may 
be  abused.  Are  all  such  trusts  to  be 
cast  away  ?  Are  they  not  the  greatest 
gifts  of  heaven  ? 

But  the  slave,  we  are  told,  often  mani- 
fests affection  to  his  master,  grieves  at 
his  departure,  and  welcomes  his  return. 
I  will  not  endeavor  to  explain  this  by 
saying  that  the  master's  absence  places 
the  slave  under  the  overseer ;  nor  will  I 
object  that  the  slave's  propensity  to  steal 
from  his  master,  his  need  of  the  whip  to 
urge  him  to  toil,  and  the  dread  of  insur- 
rection which  he  inspires,  are  signs  of 
any  thing  but  love.  There  is,  undoubt- 
edly, much  more  affection  in  this  rela- 
tion than  could  be  expected.  Of  all 
races  of  men,  the  African  is  the  mildest 
and  most  susceptible  of  attachment 
He  loves,  where  the  European  would 
hate.  He  watches  the  life  of  a  master 
whom  the  North  American  Indian,  in 
like  circumstances,  would  stab  to  the 
heart.  The  African  is  affectionate.  Is 
this  a  reason  for  holding  him  in  chains? 
We  cannot,  however,  think  of  this  most 
interesting  feature  of  slavery  with  un- 
mixed pleasure.  It  is  the  curse  of  sla- 
very that  it  can  touch  nothing  which  it 
does  not  debase  Even  love,  that  senti- 
ment given  us  by  God  to  be  the  germ  of 
a  divine  virtue,  oecomes  in  the  sla%"e  a 
weakness,  almost  a  degradation.  His 
affections  lose  much  oi  their  beauty 
and  dignity.  He  ought,  indeed,  to  feel 
benevolence  toward  his  master  ;  but  to 
attach  himself  to  a  man  who  keeps  him 
in  the  dust  and  denies  him  the  rights  of 
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to  be  grateful  and  devoted  to 
o  extorts  his  toil  and  debases 
to  a  chattel ;  this  has  a  taint  of 
f^  which  makes  as  grieve  whilst 
lire^  However,  we  would  not  di- 
thc  attachment  of  the  slave.  He 
happier  for  his  generosity.  Let 
re  his  master*  and  let  the  master 
bv  kindness.  We  only  say, 
H  thra  manifestation  of  a  gen- 
nature  in  the  slave  be  turned 
him.  Let  it  not  be  made  an 
'  to  an  exposition  of  his  wron^js, 
not  be  used  as  a  weapon  for  his 
tal  de^^radation. 

slave,  we  are  told,  is  taus;ht 

This   is  the    most    cheenng 

vhich  comes  to  us  from  the  land 

iage.     We  are  rejoiced  to  learn 

portion  of  the  slaves  are  in- 

in   that  truth  which  gives  in- 

feedom.     They  hear,  at  least,  one 

I  deep,  genuine  love.  —  the  voice 

[st ;   and  read  in  his  cross  what 

T   thinijs    hide   from  them,   the 

able  worth  of  their  spiritual  nat- 

^liJ3  portion,   however,  is  small 

pealer  part   are    still    buried    in 

i  ignorance.      Besides,  religion, 

a  great  good,  can  hardly  exert 

power  on  the  sla\'e.     Will  it  not 

bt  to  make  him  obedient  to  his 

rather  than  to  raise  him  to  the 

of  a  man  ?     Is   slavery,   which 

►  proverbially  to  debase  the  mind, 

paratioD  for  spiritual  truth  ?    Can 

[ve  comprehend  the  principle  of 

he   essential   principle  of  Chris- 

when  he  heirs  it  from  the  lips 

t  whose  relations  to  him  express 

t  and  selfishness  ?     But  suppose 

receive  Christianity  in  its  purity, 

feel  all  its  power.      Is  this  to 

He   us   to  slavery,^     Is  a  being, 

in  iiiidcrstand  the  subllmest  truth 

Has  ever  entered  the  human  mind, 

in  love  and  adore  God,  who  can 

n  himself  to  the  celestial  virtue 

Saviour,  for  whom  that  Saviour 

i  whom  heaven  is  opened,  whose 

Mice  now  gives  joy  in  heaven, — 

a  being  to  be  held  as  property, 

by  force  as  the  brute,  and  denied 

[hts  of  man  by  a  fellow-creature, 

fofessed  disciple  of  the  just  and 

it  Saviour  ?     Has  he  a  religious 

and  dares  any  one  hold  him  as 

> 

re  now  completed  mj  views  of 


the  evils  of  slavery,  and  have  shown 
how  httle  they  are  mitigated  by  what  are 
thought  its  advantages.  In  this  whole 
discussion  I  have  cautiously  avoided 
quoting  particular  examples  of  its  bane- 
ful influences.  1  have  not  brought  to- 
gether  accounts  of  horrible  cruelty  which 
come  to  us  from  the  South,  I  have 
confined  myself  to  the  natural  ten- 
dencies of  slavery,  to  evils  bound  up 
in  its  very  nature,  which,  as  long  as 
man  is  man,  cannot  be  separated  from 
it  That  these  evils  are  unmixed,  I  do 
not  say.  More  or  less  of  good  may 
often  be  found  in  connection  with  them. 
No  institution,  be  it  what  it  may,  can 
make  the  life  of  a  human  being  wholly 
evil,  or  cut  off  every  means  of  improve- 
ment. God's  benevolence  triumphs  over 
all  the  perverseness  and  folly  of  man's 
devices.  He  sends  a  cheering  beam 
into  the  darkest  abode.  The  slave  has 
his  hours  of  exhilaration.  His  hut  oc- 
casionally rings  with  thoughtless  mirth. 
Among  this  class,  too,  there  are,  and 
must  be,  occasionally,  higher  pleasures. 
God  is  no  respecter  of  persons  ;  and  in 
some  slaves  there  is  a  happy  nature 
which  no  condition  can  destroy,  just  as 
among  children  we  find  some  whom 
the  worst  education  cannot  spoil  The 
African  is  so  affectionate,  imitative*  and 
docile,  that  in  favorable  circumstances 
he  catches  much  that  is  good  :  and  ac- 
cordinglv  the  influence  of  a  wise  and 
kind  master  will  be  seen  in  the  very 
countenance  and  bearing  of  his  slaves. 
Among  this  degraded  people,  there 
are,  occasionally,  examples  of  superior 
intelligence  and  virtue,  showing  the 
groundlessness  of  the  opinion  that  thev 
are  incapable  of  filling  a  higher  rank 
than  slavery^  and  showing  that  human 
nature  is  too  generous  and  hardy  to  be 
wholly  destroyed  in  the  most  unpro- 
pitious  state.  We  also  witness  in  this 
class,  and  very  often,  a  superior  physi- 
cal development,  a  grace  of  form  and 
motion,  which  almost  extorts  a  feeling 
approaching  respect.  I  mean  not  to 
affirm  that  slavery  excludes  all  good, 
for  human  life  cannot  long  endure  under 
the  privation  of  every  thing  happy  and 
improving.  I  have  spoken  of  its  nat- 
ural tendencies  and  results.  These  arc 
wholly  and  only  eviL 

I  am  aware  that  it  will  be  replied  to 
the  views  now  given  of  slavery,  that 
persons  living  at  a  d\sUtvc^  itomW.  c^^a.- 
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not  comprehend  it,  that  its  true  char- 
acter can  be  learned  only  from  those 
who  know  it  practically,  and  are  familiar 
with  its  operations.  To  this  I  will  not 
reply,  that  I  have  seen  it  near  at  hand. 
It  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that  men  may 
lose  the  power  of  seeing  an  object  fairly 
by  being  too  near  as  well  as  by  being 
too  remote.  The  slave-holder  is  too 
familiar  with  slavery  to  understand  it 
To  be  educated  in  injustice  is  almost 
necessarily  to  be  blinded  by  it  more  or 
less.  To  exercise  usurped  power  from 
birth  is  the  surest  way  to  look  upon 
it  as  a  rieht  and  a  good.  The  slave- 
holder tells  us  that  he  only  can  instruct 
us  about  slavery.  But  suppose  that  we 
wished  to  learn  the  true  character  of 
despotism  :  should  we  go  to  the  palace 
and  take  the  despot  as  our  teacher? 
Should  we  pay  much  heed  to  his  assur- 
ance that  he  alone  could  understand 
the  character  of  absolute  power,  and 
that  we  in  a  republic  could  know  noth- 
ing of  the  condition  of  men  subjected 
to  irresponsible  will?  The  sad  influ- 
ence of  slavery  in  darkening  the  mind 
which  is  perpetually  conversant  with  it, 
is  disclosed  to  us  in  the  recent  attempts 
made  at  the  South  to  represent  this  in- 
stitution as  a  good.  Freemen,  who 
would  sooner  die  than  resign  their 
rights,  talk  of  the  happiness  of  those 
from  whom  every  right  is  wrested. 
They  talk  of  the  slave  as  "property," 
with  the  same  confidence  as  ii  this  were 
the  holiest  claim.  This  is  one  of  the 
mournful  effects  of  slavery.  It  darkens 
the  moral  sense  of  the  master.  And 
can  men,  whose  position  is  so  unfavor- 
able to  just,  impartial  judgment,  expect 
as  to  acquiesce  in  their  views  ? 

There  is  another  reply.  If  the  slave- 
holding  States  expect  us  to  admit  their 
views  of  this  institution,  they  must  allow 
it  to  be  freely  discussed  among  them- 
selves. Of  wnat  avail  is  their  testimony 
in  favor  of  slavery,  when  not  a  tongue 
is  allowed  to  say  a  word  in  its  condem- 
nation ?  Of  what  use  is  the  press,  when 
it  can  publish  only  on  one  side  ?  In 
large  portions  of  the  slave-holding 
States,  freedom  of  speech  on  this  sub- 
ject is  at  an  end.  Whoever  should 
publish  among  them  the  sentiments 
respecting  slavery  which  are  universally 
adopted  through  the  civilized  worla, 
would  put  his  life  in  jeopardy,  would 
probably  be  flayed  or  hung.     On  this 


great  subject,  which  a£Fects  vitally  their 
peace  and  prosperity,  their  moral  and 
political  interests,  no  philanthropist, 
who  has  come  to  the  truth,  can  speak 
his  mind.  Even  the  minister  of  religion, 
who  feels  the  hostility  between  slavery 
and  Christianity,  dares  not  speak.  His 
calling  might  not  save  him  from  popular 
rage.  Thus  slavery  avenges  itselL  It 
bnngs  the  masters  under  despotism.  It 
takes  away  that  liberty  which  a  freeman 
prizes  as  life,  —  liberty  of  speech.  All 
this,  we  are  told,  is  necessary,  and  so  it 
may  be ;  but  an  institution  imposing 
such  a  necessity  cannot  be  a  good :  and 
one  thing  is  plain,  —  the  testimony  of 
men  placed  under  such  restraints  can- 
not be  too  cautiously  received.  Wc 
have  better  sources  of  knowledp.  We 
have  the  testimony  of  ages,  andthe  tes- 
timony of  the  unchangeable  principles 
of  human  nature.  These  assure  us  that 
slavery  is  "  evil,  and  evil  continually." 

I  ought  not  to  close  this  head  withoat 
acknowledging  (what  I  cheerfully  do) 
that  in  many  cases  the  kindness  of  mas- 
ters does  much  for  the  mitigation  of 
slavery.  Could  it  be  rendered  harmless, 
the  efforts  of  many  would  not  be  spared 
to  make  it  sa  It  is  evil,  not  through 
any  singular  corruption  in  the  slave- 
holder, but  from  its  own  nature,  and  in 
spite  of  all  efforts  to  make  it  a  good.  It 
is  evil,  not  because  it  exists  on  this  or 
that  spot.  Were  it  planted  at  the  North, 
it  might  become  a  greater  curse,  more 
hardening  and  depraving  than  it  now 
proves  under  a  milder  sky.  It  is  not  of 
the  particular  form  of  slavery  in  this 
country  that  I  complain.  I  am  willing 
to  allow  that  it  is  here  comparatively 
mild ;  that  on  many  plantations  no 
abuses  exist,  but  such  as  are  insepara- 
ble from  its  very  nature.  The  mischief 
lies  in  its  very  nature.  **  Men  do  not 
gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  this- 
Ues."  An  institution  so  rounded  in 
wrong,  so  imbued  with  injustice,  cannot 
be  n^e  a  good.  It  cannot,  like  other 
institutions,  be  perpetuated  by  being 
improved.  To  improve  it  b  to  prepare 
the  way  for  its  subversion.  Every  mel- 
ioration of  the  slave's  lot  is  a  step 
toward  freedom.  Slavery  is  thus  radi- 
cally, essentially  eviL  Every  good  man 
should  earnestly  pray,  and  use  ever)' 
virtuous  influence,  that  an  institution 
so  blighting  to  human  nature  may  be 
brought  to  an  end. 
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Chapter  V. 
Scripture, 

Attempts  are  often  made  to  support 
slavery  by  the  authority  of  revelation. 
**  Slaver}',"  it  is  said,  '*is  allowed  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  not  condemned  \n 
the  New.  Paul  commands  slaves  to 
obey.  He  commands  masters,  not  to 
release  their  slaves,  but  to  treat  them 
justly.  Therefore  slavery  is  right,  is 
sanctified  by  God's  word."  In  this  age 
o£  the  world,  and  amidst  the  light  which 
has  been  thrown  on  the  true  interpreta- 
tion ol  the  Scriptures  such  reasoning 
hardly  deserves  notice.  A  few  words 
only  will  be  offered  in  reply- 

This  reasoninjj  proves  too  much.  If 
usages,  sanctioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  not  forbidden  in  the  New,  are 
right  then  our  moral  code  will  undergo 
a  sad  deterioration.  Polyse^amy  was  al- 
lowed to  the  Israelites,  was  the  practice 
of  the  holiest  men.  and  was  common 
and  licensed  »n  the  age  of  the  Apostles. 
But  the  Apostles  nowhere  condemn  it» 
nor  was  the  renunciation  of  it  made  an 
essentia)  condition  of  admission  into  the 
Christian  church.  It  is  true  that  in  one 
passage  Christ  has  condemned  it  hy 
loiplication.  But  is  not  slavery  con- 
demned by  stronger  implication,  in  ihe 
many  passages  which  make  the  new 
religion  to  consist  in  serving  one  an- 
other, and  in  doing  to  others  what  we 
would  that  they  should  do  to  ourselves  ? 
Why  vci\y  not  Scripture  be  used  to  stock 
our  houses  with  wives  as  well  as  with 
slaves  ? 

Again.  Paul  is  said  to  sanction  sla- 
very. Let  us  now  ask.  What  was  slavery 
in  tne  age  of  Paul  ?  It  was  the  slavery, 
not  so  much  of  black  as  of  white  men, 
not  merely  of  barbarians,  but  of  Greeks, 
not  merely  of  the  ignorant  and  debased, 
but  of  the  virtuous,  educated,  and  re- 
fined. Piracy  and  concjuest  were  the 
chief  means  of  supplymg  the  slave- 
market,  and  they  heeded  neither  ch;ir- 
acter  nor  condition.  Sometimes  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  of  a  capt- 
ured city  was  sold  into  bondage,  some- 
times the  whole,  as  in  the  case  of  Jeru- 
salem. Noble  and  royal  families,  the 
rich  and  great,  the  learned  and  power- 
ful the  philosopher  and  poet,  the  wisest 
»Qd  best  men,  were  condemned  to  the 
coain.     Such  was  ancient  slavery.     And 


this,  we  are  told,  is  allowed  and  con- 
firmed by  the  word  of  God  !  Had  Na- 
poleon, on  capturing  Berlin  or  Vienika, 
doomed  most  or  the  whole  of  their  in- 
habilanis  to  bondage  ;  had  he  seized  on 
venerable  matrons,  the  mothers  of  illus- 
trious men,  who  were  reposing,  after 
virtuous  lives,  in  the  bosom  of  grateful 
families  ;  had  he  seized  on  the  delicate, 
refined,  beautiful  young  woman,  whose 
education  had  prepared  her  to  grace  the 
sphere  in  which  God  had  placed  her, 
and  over  all  whose  prospects  the  fresh- 
est hopes  and  most  glowing  imaginations 
of  early  life  were  breatned:  had  he 
seized  on  the  minister  of  religion,  the 
man  of  science,  the  man  of  genius,  the 
sage,  the  guides  of  the  world ;  had  he 
scattered  these  through  the  slave -mar- 
kets of  the  world,  and  transferred  them 
to  the  highest  bidders  at  public  auction^ 
the  men  to  be  converted  into  instru- 
ments of  slavish  toil,  the  women  into 
instruments  of  lust,  and  both  to  endure 
whatever  indignities  and  tortures  abso- 
lute power  can  inflict,  —  we  should  then 
have  had  a  picture,  in  the  present  age,  of 
slavery  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Paul. 
Such  slavery,  we  are  told,  was  sanctioned 
by  the  Apostle  I  Such,  we  are  told,  he 
pronounced  to  be  morally  right !  Had 
Napoleon  sent  some  cargoes  of  these 
victims  to  these  shores,  we  might  have 
bought  them,  and  degraded  the  noblest 
beings  to  our  lowest  uses,  and  might 
have  cited  Paul  to  testify  to  our  inno- 
cence !  Were  an  infidel  to  bring  this 
charge  against  the  Apostle,  we  should 
say  that  he  was  laboring  in  his  vocation ; 
but  that  a  professed  Christian  should  so 
msult  this  sainted  philanthropist,  this 
martyr  to  truth  and  benevolence,  is  a 
sad  proof  of  the  power  of  slavery  to 
blind  its  supporters  to  the  plainest 
truth. 

Slavery,  in  the  age  of  the  Aposde, 
had  so  penetrated  society,  was  so  in- 
timately interwoven  with  it,  and  the 
materials  of  servile  war  were  so  abun- 
dant, that  a  religion  preaching  freedom 
to  the  slave  would  have  shaken  the  so- 
cial fabric  to  its  foundation,  and  would 
have  armed  against  itself  the  whole 
power  of  the  state,  Paul  did  not  then 
asf^ail  the  institution.  He  satisfied  him- 
self with  spreading  principles  which^ 
however  slowly*  could  not  but  work  its 
destruction,  fie  commanded  Philemon 
to  receive  his  fugitive  slave,  Oncsimus, 
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"  not  as  a  slave,  but  above  a  slave,  as  a 
brother  beloved;  "and  he  commanded 
masters  to  give  to  their  slaves  that 
which  was  '''just  and  equal;  "  thus  as- 
serting for  the  slave  the  rights  of  a 
Christian  and  a  man ;  and  how,  in  his 
circumstances,  he  could  have  done  more 
for  the  subversion  of  slavery,  1  do  not 
see. 

Let  me  offer  another  remark.  The 
perversion  of  Scripture  to  the  support 
of  slavery  is  singularly  inexcusable  in 
this  country.  Paul  not  only  commanded 
slaves  to  obey  their  masters.  He  de- 
livered these  precepts :  "  Let  every  soul 
be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers.  For 
there  is  no  power  but  of  God  ;  the  pow- 
ers that  be  are  ordained  of  God.  Who- 
soever, therefore,  resisteth  the  power, 
resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God ;  and 
they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  them* 
selves  damnation."  This  passage  was 
written  in  the  time  of  Nero.  It  teaches 
passive  obedience  to  despotism  more 
strongly  than  any  text  teacnes  the  law- 
fulness of  slavery.  Accordingly  it  has 
been  quoted  for  ages  by  the  supporters 
of  arbitrary  power,  and  made  the  strong- 
hold of  tyranny.  Did  our  fathers  ac- 
ouiesce  in  the  most  obvious  interpreta- 
tion of  this  text  ?  Because  the  first 
Christians  were  taught  to  obey  despotic 
rule,  did  our  fathers  feel  as  if  Christi- 
anity had  stripped  men  of  their  rights  ? 
Did  they  argue  that  tyranny  was  to  be 
excused  because  forcible  opposition  to 
it  is  in  most  cases  wrong?  Did  they 
ar^e  that  absolute  power  ceases  to  be 
unjust  because,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is 
the  duty  of  subjects  to  obey  }  Did  they 
infer  that  bad  institutions  ought  to  be 
perpetual  because  the  subversion  of 
them  by  force  will  almost  always  inflict 
greater  evil  than  it  removes  ?  No ;  they 
were  wiser  interpreters  of  God's  wora. 
They  believed  that  despotism  was  a 
wrong,  notwithstanding  the  general  ob- 
ligation upon  its  subjects  to  obey  ;  and 
that  whenever  a  whole  people  should  so 
feel  the  wrong  as  to  demand  its  re- 
moval, the  time  for  removing  it  had  fully 
come.  Such  is  the  school  in  which  we 
here  have  been  brought  up.  To  us,  it 
is  no  mean  proof  of  the  divine  original 
of  Christianity,  that  it  teaches  human 
brotherhood  and  favors  human  rights ; 
and  yet,  on  the  ground  of  two  or  three 
passages,  which  admit  different  con- 
structions,   we    make    Christianity  the 


minister  of  slavery,  the  forigerof  chains 
for  those  whom  it  came  to  make  free. 

It  is  a  plain  rule  of  scriptural  criti- 
cism, that  particular  texts  should  be 
interpreted  according  to  the  general 
tenor  and  spirit  of  Christianity.  And 
what  is  the  general,  the  perpetual  teach- 
ing of  Christianity  in  regard  to  social 
duty  ?  '*  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even 
so  to  them  ;  for  this  is  the  law  and  the 
prophets."  Now,  does  not  every  man 
feel  that  nothing,  nothing  could  induce 
him  to  consent  to  be  a  slave  ?  Does 
he  not  feel  that,  if  reduced  to  this  ab- 
ject lot,  his  whole  nature,  his  reason, 
conscience,  affections,  would  cry  oat 
against  it  as  the  greatest  of  calamities 
and  wrongs  ?  Can  he  pretend,  then, 
that,  in  holding  others  in  bondage,  he 
does  to  his  neighbor  what  he  would  that 
his  neighbor  should  do  to  him?  Of 
what  avail  are  a  few  texts,  which  were 
designed  for  local  and  temporary  use, 
when  urged  against  the  vital,  essential 
spirit,  and  the  plainest  precepts  of  our 
religion  ? 

I  close  this  section  with  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  a  recent  work  of  one  of  our 
most  distin^ished  writers ;  not  that  I 
think  additional  arguments  necessary, 
but  because  the  authority  of  Script- 
ure is  more  successfully  used  than  any 
thing  else  to  reconcile  good  minds  to 
slavery :  — 

"This  very  course,  which  the  gospel 
takes  on  this  subject,  seems  to  have  been 
the  only  one  that  could  have  been  taken  in 
order  to  effect  the  universal  abolition  of 
slavery.  The  gospel  was  designed,  not  for 
one  race  or  for  one  time,  but  for  all  races 
and  for  all  times.  It  looked,  not  at  the 
abolition  of  this  form  of  evil  for  that 
aee  alone,  but  for  its  universal  abolition. 
Hence  the  important  object  of  its  Author 
was  to  gain  it  a  lodgment  in  every  part  of 
the  known  world ;  so  that,  by  its  universal 
diffusion  among  all  classes  of  society,  it 
might  quietly  and  peacefully  modify  and 
subdue  the  evil  passions  of  men  ;  ana  thus, 
without  violence,  work  a  revolution  in  the 
whole  mass  of  mankind.  In  this  manner 
alone  could  its  object  —  a  universal  moral 
revolution  -^  have  Seen  accomplished.  For 
if  it  had  forbidden  the  etnl^  instead  of  sub- 
verting the  principle,  if  it  had  proclaimed 
the  unlawfulness  of  slavery,  and  taught 
slaves  to  resist  the  oppression  of  their  mas* 
ters,  it  would  instantly  have  arrayed  the 
two  parties  in  deadly  hostility  throughout 
the  civilized  world ;  its  announcement  would 
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iSie  sigDAl  ol  servltc  war  ;  and  > 
\  tume  oi  the  Chrtstian   religion  ' 
^Te  been  forgotten  amidst  the  agi-  \ 
If  universal  Woodshed,     The  fact, 
^nc  circumstances,  that  the  go&peJ 

P~  "  'd  slavery,  affords  no  reason 
i\  it  does  not  mean  to  pro- 
I  less  does  it  afford  ground 
t    Jesus   Christ   intended   ta 

important  to  remember,  that  two 
ill  moral  obligation  are  distinctly 
B<t  in  the  gospel.  The  first  is  oar 
Kian  as  man  ;  that  is,  on  the  ground 
^tian  which  men  sustain  to  each 
^e  second  15  our  duty  to  man  as  a 
of  God  ;  that  Is,  on  the  ground  of 
hon  which  we  all  sustain  to  God. 
19  to  be  observed  that  it  is  pre- 
ion  this  latter  ground  that  the  stave 
^ded  to  obey  his  master.  It  is 
[^d;,  like  the  duty  of  obedience  to 
^eeAmsf  ii  is  rigki^  but  because  the 
ya  of  meekness  and  forbearance 
ijury  wilt  be  well-pleasing  unto 
he  manner  in  which  Ihe  duty  o£ 
or  slaves  is  inculcated,  therefore, 
K>  ground  for  the  assertion  that  the 
Ithorizes  one  man  to  hold  another 
ge,  a.ny  more  than  the  command  to 
le  king,  when  that  king  was  Nero, 
Ml  the  tyranny  of  the  emperor ;  or 
command  to  turn  the  other  cheek. 
t  is  smitten,  justifies  the  infliction 
h^by  an  injurious  man/*  * 


Chapter  VI. 

^ms  of  Removing  Slavery, 

slavery  shall  be  removed  is  a 
I  for  the  slave  holder,  and  one 
be  alone  can  fully  answer.  He 
^  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
^r  and  habits  of  the  slaves,  to 
le  means  of  emancipation  should 
fuUy  adapted.  GeneroJ  views 
nciple^  may  and  should  be  sug- 
|it  a  distance  ;  but  the  mode  of 
\  them  can  be  understood  only 
\  who  dwell  on  the  spot  where 
\  exists.  To  the  slave-holder 
the  duty  of  settling  and  em- 
jthe  best  methods  of  liberation, 
no  other-  Wc  have  no  right  of 
fence,  nor  do  we  desire  it.  We 
\K  the  dangers  of  emancipation, 
^bere  arc,  would  be  indefinitely 
re  the  boon  to  come  to  the 

EI«in«nts  of  Moral  Science,"  pn^s 
,  jft  cUkusioii  oC  Slavery,  in  ihe  chap- 
Choc  extra^a  ar«  nude,  i&  wdl  worthy 


slave  from  a  foreign  hand,  —  were  he  to 

see  it  forced  on  the  master  by  a  foreign 
power  It  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  slavery  should  be  succeeded  by  a 
friendly  relation  between  master  and 
slave  ;  and,  to  produce  this,  the  latter 
must  see  in  the  former  his  benefactor 
and  deliverer.  His  liberty  must  seem 
to  him  an  expression  of  benevolence 
and  regard  for  his  rights.  He  must  put 
confidence  in  his  superiors,  and  look 
to  them  cheerfully  and  gratefully  for 
counsel  and  aid.  Let  him  feel  that 
liberty  has  been  wrung  from  an  unwill- 
ing master,  who  would  willingly  replace  ^ 
the  chain,  and  jealousy,  vindictiveness^  . 
and  hatred  would  spring  up  to  blight 
the  innocence  and  happiness  of  his  new  , 
freedom,  and  to  make  it  a  peril  to  him- 
self and  all  around  him.  \  believe, 
indeed,  that  emancipation,  though  so 
bestowed,  would  be  better  than  ever- 
listing  bondage  ;  but  the  responsibility 
of  so  conferring  it  is  one  that  none  o£  | 
us  are  anxious  to  assume. 

We  cannot  but  fear  much  from  the 
experiment  now  in  progress  in  the  West  ^ 
Indies,  on  account  of  its  being  the  work 
of  a  foreign  hand.  The  planters,  es*  \ 
pec  tally  of  Jamaica,  have  opposed  the  ' 
mother  country  with  a  pertinaciousness 
bordering  on  insanity  ;  have  done  much 
to  exasperate  the  slaves,  whose  freedom 
they  could  not  prevent ;  have  done  noth- 
ing to  prepare  them  for  liberty  ;  have  met 
them  with  gloom  on  their  countenances, 
and  with  evil  auguries  on  their  lips  ;  have 
taught  them  to  look  abroad  for  relief, 
and  to  see  in  their  masters  only  obstruc- 
tions to  the  amelioration  of  their  lot. 
It  is  possible  that,  under  all  these  ob- 
stacles, emancipation  may  succeed*  God 
grant  it  success  !  If  it  fail,  the  planter 
will  havb  brought  the  ruin  very  much 
on  himself.  Policy,  as  well  as  auty,  so 
plainly  taught  him'  to  take  into  his  own 
hands  the  work  which  a  superior  power 
had  begun,  to  spare  no  effort,  no  ex- 
pense, for  binding  to  him  by  new  ties 
those  who  were  to  throw  off  their 
former  chains,  that  we  know  not  how 
to  account  for  his  conduct,  but  by  sup- 
posing that  his  unhappy  position  as  a 
slave-holder  had  robbed  him  of  his 
reason*  as  well  as  blunted  his  moral 
sense. 

In  this  country,  no  power  but  that 
of  the  slave-holding  Stales  catvtfcTOJcw^ 
^f^  evil,  and  none  ol  us  aie  auxkou-^  \a 
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take  the  office  from  their  hands.  They 
alone  can  do  it  safely.  They  alone  can 
determine  and  apply  the  true  and  sure 
means  of  emancipation.  That  such 
means  exists  1  cannot  doubt ;  for  eman- 
cipation has  already  been  carried  through 
successfully  in  other  countries ;  and  even 
were  there  no  precedent,  1  should  be 
sure  that,  under  God's  benevolent  and 
righteous  government,  there  could  not 
be  a  necessity  for  holding  human  beings 
in  perpetual  lx)ndage.  This  faith,  how- 
ever, is  not  universal.  Many,  when 
they  hear  of  the  evils  of  slavery,  say, 
"It  is  bad,  but  remediless.  There  are 
no  means  of  relief."  They  say,  in  a 
despairing  tone,  **  Give  us  your  plan ;  " 
and  justify  iheir  indifference  to  eman- 
cipation by  what  they  call  its  hopeless- 
ness. This  state  of  mind  has  induced 
me  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  means 
of  removing  slaverv;  not  that  I  think 
of  drawing  up  a  plan  ;  for  to  this  I  am 
necessarily  unequal.  No  individual  so 
distant  can  do  the  work,  to  which  the 
whole  intellect  and  benevolence  of  the 
South  should  be  summoned.  1  wish 
only  to  suggest  a  few  principles,  which 
I  think  would  ensure  a  happy  result  to 
the  benevolent  enteqjrise,  and  which 
majr  help  to  remove  the  incredulity  of 
which  I  have  complained. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  for  the  re- 
moval of  slavery  ?  In  the  first  place, 
the  great  principle,  that  man  cannot 
rightfully  be  held  as  property,  should 
be  admitted  by  the  slave-holder.  As  to 
any  public  forms  of  setting  forth  this 
principle,  they  are  of  little  or  no  moment, 
provided  it  be  received  into  the  mind 
and  heart.  The  slave  should  be  ac- 
knowledged as  a  partaker  of  a  common 
nature,  as  having  the  essential  rights  of 
humanity.  This  great  truth  lie%  at  the 
foundation  of  every  wise  plan  for  his 
relief.  The  cordial  admission  of  it 
would  give  a  consciousness  of  dignity, 
ol  grandeur,  to  efforts  for  emancipation. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  grandeur  in  the  idea 
of  raising  more  than  two  millions  of 
human  beings  to  the  enjoyment  of  hu- 
man rights,  to  the  blessings  of  Chris- 
tian civilization,  to  the  means  of  indefi- 
nite improvement.  The  slave-holding 
States  are  called  to  a  nobler  work  of 
benevolence  than  is  committed  to  any 
other  communities.  They  should  com- 
prehend its  dignity.  This  they  cannot 
do  till  the  slave  is  truly,  sincerely,  with 


the  mind  and  heart,  recognized  as  a 
man,  —  till  be  ceases  to  be  regarded  as 

property. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  I  intend 
that  the  slave  should  be  immediately  set 
free  from  all  his  present  restraints.  By 
no  means.  Nothing  is  farther  ^m  my 
thoughts.  The  slave  cannot  rifi;htfully, 
and  should  not,  be  owned  by  £e  indi- 
vidual But,  like  every  other  citizen, 
he  is  subject  to  the  community,  and  die 
community  has  a  right  and  is  bound  to 
continue  all  such  restraints  as  its  own 
safety  and  the  well-being  of  the  slave 
demand.  It  would  be  cruelty,  not  kind- 
ness, to  the  latter  to  give  him  a  freedom 
which  he  is  unprepared  to  understand 
or  enjoy.  It  would  be  cruelty  to  strike 
the  fetters  from  a  man  whose  first  steps 
would  infallibly  lead  him  to  a  precipice. 
The  slave  should  not  have  an  owner, 
but  he  should  have  a  guardian.  He 
needs  authority,  to  supply  the  lack  of 
that  discretion  which  he  has  not  yet 
attained  ;  but  it  should  be  the  authority 
of  a  friend ;  an  official  authority,  con- 
ferred by  the  state,  and  for  which  there 
should  be  responsibleness  to  the  state ; 
an  authority  especially  designed  to  pre- 
pare its  subjects  for  personal  freedom. 
The  slave  should  not,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, be  allowed  to  wander  at  his  will 
beyond  the  plantation  on  which  he  toils : 
and  if  he  cannot  be  induced  to  work  by 
rational  and  natural  motives,  he  should 
be  obliged  to  labor,  on  the  same  princi- 
ples on  which  the  vagrant  in  other  com- 
munities is  confined  and  compelled  to 
earn  his  bread.  The  gift  of  liberty 
would  be  a  mere  name,  and  worse  than 
nominal,  were  he  to  be  let  loose  on 
society,  under  circumstances  driving 
him  to  crimes,  for  which  he  would  be 
condemned  to  severer  bondage  than  he 
had  escaped.  Many  restraints  must  be 
continued ;  but  continued,  not  because 
the  colored  race  are  property,  not  be- 
cause they  are  bound  to  live  and  toil 
for  an  owner,  but  solely  and  wholly 
because  their  own  innocence,  security, 
and  education,  and  the  public  order  and 
peace,  require  them,  during  the  present 
incapacity,  to  be  restrained.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  this  incapacity  is 
not  their  fault,  but  their  misfortune; 
that  not  they,  but  the  community,  arc 
responsible  tor  it ;  and  that  the  com- 
munity, without  crime,  profit  by  its  own 
wrong.     If  the  government  should  make 
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ong  the  citizens,  it 
'.:  in  behalf  of  the  iojured.  in- 
v^*u  ui  urging  the  past  existence  of 
iU*«iy.  and  the  incapacity  which  it 
Iu5  inrtiir*.!  as  spologies  or  reasons 
br  rit/     the    yuke»    the    com- 

mun J.d  find  in  these   very  cir- 

.        irces  now  obligations  to  effort  for 
iv:-  .vr.jng^ed. 

There  is  but  one  weighty  argument 
^inst  immediate  emancfpation  ;   name- 
if.  that  the  slave  would  not  support  him- 
Jclf  and  his  children  by  honest  industry  ; 
^xt.  having  always  worked  on  compul- 
wm,  he  will  oot  work  without  it ;  that, 
mg    always   labored   from    another's 
I,  ne  will   not  labor  from  his  own  ; 
there  b  no  spring  of  exertion  in  his 
miod  ;    that  he  is  unused  to  fore- 
t,    providence,    and    seif-denial, 
ic  responsibilities  of  domestic  life  ; 
Cr<edom  would   produce  idleness ; 
eocss.   want ;   w.int,  crime ;  and  that 
when  it  should  become  the  habit 
bers,  would  bring  misery,  perhaps 
not  only  on  the  offenders,  but  the 
Here   lies   the   strength   of   the 
ment    for    continuing    present    re- 
Give  the  slaves  disposition  and 
cr  to  support  themselves  and  their 
lilies   by  honest  industry,  and    com- 

e«etc   emancipation   should   not  be  de- 
yed  one  hour. 

The  irreat  step,  then,  towards  the  re- 
move' '  '  cry,  is  to  prepare  the  slaves 
tors  it.     And  this  work  seems 

itten  iv  .  »» iiu  no  peculiar  difficulty.  The 
colored  nnan  is  not  a  savage,  to  whom 
loQ  IS  torture,  who  has  centred  every 
iftooi  happiness  and  dignity  in  a  wild 
|pe«ic»m  who  must  exchange  the  bound- 
bss  forest  for  a  narrow  ptantation,  and 
btad  his  proud  neck  to  an  unknown 
voke  Labor  was  his  first  lesson,  and  he 
M  been  repeating  it  ali  his  life.  Can  it 
be  a  hard  task  to  teach  him  to  labor  for 
Nmseif.  ^ — to  work  from  impulses  in  his 
tMra  breast  ? 

M  «ch  may  be  done  at  once  to  throw 
|he  sla%'e  on  himself,  to  accustom  him 

I  work   for  his  own  and  his  family's 
to    awaken    forethought,    and 

\Wtxt^fl^Ti   the   habit  of   providing   for 

be  foture.     On  every  plantation  there 
slaves  who  would  do  more  for  wages 
^bao  from  fear  of  punishment.     There 
are  those  who,  if  intrusted  with  a  piece 

Egroanii,   would   support   themselves 
pay  a  rent  in  kind.   There  are  those 


who,  if  moderate  task-work  were  given 
them,  would  gain  their  whole  subsist* 
ence  in  their  own  time.  Now,  every 
such  man  ought  to  be  committed  very 
much  to  himself.  It  i.^  a  crime  to  sub- 
ject lo  I  he  whip  a  man  who  can  be  made 
to  tail  from  rational  and  honorable  mo- 
tives. This  partial  introduction  of  free- 
dom would  form  a  superior  class  among 
tlie  slaves,  whose  example  would  have 
immense  moral  power  on  those  who 
needed  compulsion.  The  industrioui* 
and  thriving  would  give  an  impulse  to 
the  whole  race.  It  is  important  that 
the  property  thus  earned  by  the  slave 
should  be  made  as  sacred  as  that  of  any 
other  member  of  the  community*  and 
for  this  end  he  should  be  enabled  to 
obtain  redress  of  wrongs.  In  case  of 
being  injured  by  his  master  in  this  or  in 
any  respect,  he  should  either  be  set  free^ 
or,  if  unprepared  for  liberty,  should  be 
transferred  to  another  guardian.  This 
system  may  seem  to  many  to  be  attended 
with  insuperable  difficulties  ;  but  if  es- 
tablished and  watched  over  by  a  com- 
munity sincerely  desirous  of  emancipa* 
tion(and  no  other  influence  can  establish 
it  here),  it  would  find  in  public  sentiment, 
even  more  than  in  law,  the  means  of  ex- 
ecution. 

As  another  means  of  raising  the  slave 
and  fitting  him  to  act  from  higher  mo- 
tives than  compulsion,  a  system  of  boun- 
ties and  rewards  should  be  introduced. 
New  privileges,  increased  indulgences, 
honorable  distinctions,  expressions  of 
respect,  should  be  awarded  to  the  hon- 
est and  industrious.  No  people  are 
more  alive  to  commendation  and  hon- 
orable  distinction  than  the  colored  race. 
Prizes  for  good  conduct,  adapted  to 
their  tastes  ami  character,  might  in  a 
good  degree  supersede  the  lash.  The 
object  is  to  bring  the  slave  to  labor 
from  other  motives  than  brutal  com- 
pulsion. Such  motives  may  easily  be 
found,  if  the  end  be  conscientiously 
proposed. 

One  of  the  great  means  of  elevating 
the  slave,  and  calling  forth  his  energies, 
is  to  place  his  domestic  relations  on  new 
ground.  This  is  essential.  We  wish 
him  to  labor  for  his  family.  Then  he 
mugt  have  a  family  to  labor  for.  Then 
his  wife  and  children  must  be  truly  his 
own.  Then  his  home  must  be  inviolate. 
Then  the  responsibilities  of  a  husband 
and  father  must  be  \a\d  oiil  \vvto«    \V  >& 
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agreed  that  he  will  l>e  fit  for  freedom  as 
sCM>n  as  the  support  of  his  family  shall 
become  bis  habit  and  his  happiness  ; 
and  how  can  he  be  brought  to  this  con- 
dition, as  long  as  he  shall  see  no  sanctity 
in  the  marriage  bond,  as  long  as  he  shall 
see  his  wife  and  his  children  exposed  to 
indignity  and  to  sale,  as  long  as  their 
support  shall  not  be  intrusted  to  his 
care  ?  No  measure  for  preparing  the 
slave  for  liberty  can  be  so  effectual  as 
the  improvement  of  his  domestic  lot. 
The  whole  power  of  religion  should  be 
employed  to  impress  him  with  the  sa- 
credness  and  duties  of  marriage.  The 
chaste  and  the  faithful  tn  this  connec- 
tion should  receive  open  and  strong 
marks  of  respect  They  should  be 
treated  as  at  the  head  of  their  race. 
The  husband  and  wife,  who  prove  false 
to  each  other,  and  who  will  not  labor 
for  their  children,  should  be  visited  with 
the  severest  rebuke.  To  create  a  sense 
of  domestic  obligation,  to  awaken  do- 
mestic affections,  to  give  the  means  of 
domestic  happiness,  to  fix  deeply  a  con- 
viction of  the  indissolubleness  of  mar- 
riage, and  of  the  solemnity  of  the  par- 
ental relation,  —  these  are  the  essential 
means  of  raising  the  slave  to  a  virtuous 
and  happy  freedom*  All  other  men  la- 
bor for  their  families;  and  so  will  the 
slave,  if  the  sentiments  of  a  man  be 
cherished  in  his  breast.  We  keep  him 
in  bondage,  because,  if  free,  he  will 
/eave  his  wife  and  children  to  want ; 
and  this  bondage  breaks  down  all  the 
feelings  and  habits  which  would  incite 
him  to  toil  for  their  support.  Not  a  step 
will  be  taken  towards  the  preparation  of 
the  sla%^e  for  voluntar>^  labor  till  his  do- 
mestic rights  be  respected.  The  viola- 
tion of  these  cries  to  God  more  than 
any  other  evil  of  his  lot 

To  carry  this  and  all  other  means  of 
improvement  into  effect,  it  is  essential 
that  the  slave  should  no  longer  be 
bought  and  sold.  As  long  as  he  is 
made  an  article  of  merchandise,  he  can- 
not be  fitted  for  the  offices  of  a  man. 
He  will  have  little  motive  to  accumulate 
comforts  and  ornaments  in  his  hut,  if 
at  any  moment  he  may  be  torn  from  it. 
While  treated  as  property,  he  will  have 
liltle  encouragement  to  accumulate  prop- 
cnv^  for  it  cannot  be  secure.  While  his 
wife  and  children  may  be  exposed  at 
aiiction,  and  carried  he  knows  not  where. 
c^n  he  be  expected  to  fee\  and  acl  as  ^ 


^m 


religious 

hand 
the 
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husband  and  father  ?    It~i«  timr 

this    Christian    and    ctvilized    cv 
should    no    longer    be    dtshontri 
one  of  the  worst  usages  of  bui  i? 
Break  up  the  slave-market*  and  one 
the  chief  obstructions  to  cmaodpatill 
will  be  removed. 

Let  me  only  add,  that 
struction  should   go   hm/ 
all  other  means  ftir  ; 
for  freedom.     The  c 
to  be  peculiarly  susceptii 
ious  sentiment      If   thi- 
wisely  and  powerfully,  it  the  sM 
brought  to  feel  his  relation  and 
ablencss  to  God.  and  to  comprebc 
spirit  of  Christ ianitj^,  he  is  fit 
dom.     To  accomphsh    this   work, 
haps  preaching  should  not  be  the 
or  chief  instrtimcnt     Were  the  coJo 
population  to  be  assembled  into  Su 
schools,  and  were  the  whites  to 
their  teachers,  a  new  and  Interesti 
lalion   would    be  formed    betwe 
races,  and  an  influence  be  exerteiti 
would  do  much  to  insure  safety  1 
gift  of  freedom. 

In  these  remarks,  I  have  not  inte 
to  say  that  emancipation  is  an  easy  • 
the  work  of  a  day,  a  good  to  be 
plished  without  sacrifices  and  toil 
colored  man  is,  indeed,  singularly  sn 
ceptible  of  improvement,  in  consequen 
of  the  strength  of   his  propensities 
imitation  and  sympathy.     But  all 
changes  in  society  have  their  difficull 
and  inconveniences,  and  r' 
labor.     1  ask  for  no  pr 
ures,     no    violent    ch:inL:  /.  r..\i 

needed  is,  that  the  i^l  ;  ii  ^  s  ;t 
should  resolve  const  icuiiuu&iy  ar>d 
good  faith  to  retrove  this  gne^teftt 
moral  evils  and  wrongs,  and  ah 
bring  immediately  to  the  work  their  in- 
telligence, virtue,  and  power.  Thai  i^ 
difficulties  would  >ield  before  stfch  esicf^ 
gies.  who  can  doubt?  Our  weaktmA 
for  holy  enterprises  lies  l 
own  reluctant  wills,  Brc 
a  fervent  purpose,  and  you  ^ 
ers  before  unknown.  How 
slavery  disappear  were  the  obligatxoQ  m 
remove  it  thoroughly  under^tocxl  aad 
deeply  felt !  We  are  told  that  ibt  staffs 
holding  States  have  recently  tifa§|>tftd 
l>eyond  all  precedent,  Thii  accc«ckMi 
to  their  wealth  should  he  coti^ccrmscd  to 
the  work  of  libemiing  ibelr  ^rlloir-cifai*' 
WT<^%,     ^^  Qn«  indol9eKi€€  mlioiild  be 
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adiletl  to  tlieir  modes  of  life  until  the 
ay  of  the  oppressed  has  ceased  from 
their  fields.  nni\\  the  rights  of  every 
komao  bcinsj  are  restored.  Government 
fiteuki  devote  itself  to  this  as  Its  great 
object.  Legislatures  should  meet  to 
J  the  slave.  The  church  should  rest 
,  dAf  or  night«  till  this  stain  be  \viped 
wAf.  Let  the  deliberations  of  the  wise, 
tae  energies  of  the  active,  the  wealth  of 
1^  pro&perous,  the  prayers  and  toils 
of  ihe  good,  have  emancipation  for  their 
^eat  cad.  Let  this  be  discussed  habit- 
nUy  in  the  family  circle,  in  the  confer- 
caoe  of  Christians,  in  the  halb  of  legis- 
*"'~a-  Let  it  mingle  with  the  hrst 
l^hcs  of  the  slave-holder  in  the 
aod  the  Last  at  night.  Who 
tit  that  to  such  a  spirit  God 
reveal  the  means  of  wise  and 
IfDwerfuJ  action  ?  There  is  but  one  ob- 
fiide  so  emancipation,  and  that  is,  the 
vaat  of  that  spirit  in  which  Christians 
ud  freemen  should  resolve  to  exterml- 
tate  slavery. 

1  bjive  said  nothing  of  colonization 
mong,  the  means  of  removing  slavery, 
leeaiise  1  believe  that  to  rely  on  it  for 
thti  object  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
fcsolatjon  to  perpetuate  the  evil  without 
ead.  Whatever  good  it  may  do  abroad, 
—  and  1  trust  it  will  do  much,  —  it  prom- 
It  home.  If  the  slave-hclding 
;vever,  should  engage  in  colo- 
maaoa  with  a  tirm  faith  In  Its  practi- 
dbleness.  with  an  energy  proportionate 
(9  iLs  ^s,  and  with  a  sincere  re- 

ard  lUre  of  the  colored  race, 

Tlsn  c  >nnur  Tit  it  will  not  fail  from  want 
ol  ftympithy  and  aid  on  the  part  of  the 
^,k,-^  ^♦^tes.  In  truth,  these  States  will 
ii>ld  their  hearts  or  hands  or 
^^^..i  .lom  any  well-considered  plan 
iat  Ihe  removal  of  slavery. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  inconven- 
I  sufferings  which,  it  is  urged, 
;v  emancipation,  be  it  ever  so 
iatc;  ioT  these,  if  real,  weigh  nothing 
against  llie  claims  of  justice.  The  most 
commOB  objection  is,  that  a  mixture  of 
the  two  races  will  be  the  result  Can 
tikis  objection  be  urged  in  good  faith  ? 
Can  this  mixture  go  on  faster  or  more 
criminaUy  than  at  the  present  moment  ? 
Can  the  slave-holder  use  the  word 
•"  AmaJsramation  "  without  a  blush  ? 
Nothing,  nothing  can  arrest  this  evil 
bttt  the  raising  of  ih^  colored  woman  to 
ft  Bew  sense  of  character,  to  a  new  self- 


respect  ;  and  this  she  cannot  gain  but 
by  being  made  free.  That  emancipation 
will  have  its  evils,  we  know ;  for  all 
great  changes,  however  beneficial,  in 
the  social  condition  of  a  people^  must 
interfere  with  some  interests,  must  bring 
loss  or  hardship  to  one  class  or  another ; 
but  the  evils  of  slavery  exceed  beyond 
measure  the  greatest  which  can  attend 
its  removal.  Let  the  slave-holder  desire 
earnestly,  and  in  the  spirit  of  self-sacri- 
fice, to  restore  freedom,  to  secure  the 
rights  and  the  happiness  of  the  slave, 
and  a  new  light  will  break  upon  his  path. 
**  Every  mountain  of  difficulty  will  be 
brought  low,  and  the  rough  places  be 
made  smooth  ;  "  the  means  of  duty  will 
become  clear.  But,  without  this  spirit, 
no  eloquence  of  man  or  angel  can  per- 
suade the  slave-holder  of  xke  safety  of 
emancipation. 

Some  readers  may  perhaps  be  disap- 
pointed that  in  speaking  of  the  means 
of  removing  slavery t  1  nave  suggested 
nothing  which  mav  oe  done  for  the  cause 
by  the  friends  oi  emancipation  in  the 
free  States.  On  this  point  my  opinions 
may  easily  be  gathered  from  what  has 
been  already  said.  Our  proper  and  only 
means  of  action  is,  to  spread  the  truth 
on  the  subject  of  slavery  ;  and  let  none 
contemn  this  means  because  of  its  grad- 
ual influence,  it  is  not  therefore  less 
sure.  No  state,  unless  cut  off  like  Para- 
guay from  the  communion  of  nations* 
can  at  the  present  day  escape  the  power 
of  strong,  deep,  enlightened  opinion. 
Every  state,  acknowledging  Christianity, 
encouraging  education,  and  holding  in- 
tercourse with  the  civihzed  world,  must 
be  pervaded  by  great  and  univer.sally 
acknowledged  truths,  especially  when 
these,  as  in  the  present  case,  coincide 
with  its  prosperity  as  well  as  with  its 
honor.  Let.  then,  the  friends  of  free- 
dom and  humanity  be  true  to  their  prin- 
ciples, and  commend  them  by  wise  in- 
culcation to  all  within  their  influence. 
From  this  work  let  it  be  their  constant 
care  to  exclude  the  evil  passions  which 
so  often  bring  reproach  and  failure  on  a 
good  cause.  It  is  by  calm,  firm  asser- 
tion of  great  principles,  and  not  by  per- 
sonalities and  vituperations,  that  strength 
is  to  be  given  to  the  constantly  increas- 
ing reprobation  of  slavery  through  the 
civihzed  world. 

Objections,  however,  are  made  to  this 
mode  of  acting  on  iVavei^.    '^^  '^^ 
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told  that,  in  tleclarfng  slavery  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  wrongs,  we  violate  the 
Constitution.     What  I     Can  it  be  that  a 
free  constitution,  intended  to  guard  aJl 
rights,  and  especially  to  preserve  invio- 
late the  liberty  of  the  press,  has  in  any 
way  foreclosed  the  discussion  of  a  ^eat 
moral  and  religious  question  ?     Notliing 
but  express  lanj^uage,  too  plain  to  be 
escaped,  can  justify  us  in  fastening  on 
this   venerable    instrument   so   palpable 
an  inconsistency.     But,  instead  of  being 
embodied  in  plain  words,  the  doctrine 
I  question  is  at  best  a  matter  of  uncer- 
Ptaln  inference.     Admit  such  licentious- 
ness of  construction,  and    there   is   no 
power  which  may  not  be  g^rafted  on  the 
Constituttion ;  the  mercenarj^  and  ambi- 
tious may  warp  it  into  any  shape  to  suit 
their  designs.      But   on   this   point   no 
labored  reasoning  is  necessary,      It  is 
settled   for  us   bv   the   fathers  of    our 
freedom  ami  the  fratners  of  our  present 
governmenL     In  the  period  immediately^ 
[succeeding  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
Vtution,  Franklin,  the  calm  and  sagaciouss, 
fand  Jay»  the  inflexibly  just,  were  presi- 
|,dents  of  societies   for  the  aboUtion  of 
Blavcry.      Societies  of   this  description 
ifere  spread  over  a  large   part  of   the 
Icountry,  and  were  established  even  in 
•  Maryland  and  Virginia.     We  have  the 
Ivecords  of  their  annual  conventions,  and 
lamong  their  delegates  we  find  some  of 
he  most  honored  names  in  our  country. 
iThosc  of  us  whose  recollections  go  back 
that  period,  can  bear  witness  to  the 
Rlreedom  with  which  slavery  was   then 
^discussed  in   conversation  and   by  the 
ess.     The  servile  doctrine  which  some 
^ would  now  fasten  on  the   Constitution 
irould  have  been  rejected  with  indigna- 
J^tion  by  our  fathers.      That  manly  gen- 
ration  had  not  been  enervated  by  Jong 
prosperity.      The   calculations   of   com- 
aercc  and  the  spirit  of  gain   had  not 
Ken  prescribed  bounds  to  speech  and 
he  press. 

It  is  further  objected  to  the  discussion 
of  slavery,  that  it  will  incite  the  slaves 
to  revolt.  This  objection  is  founded  on 
^ignorance.  A  book,  addressed  to  the 
Intelligent  of  this  country  and  the  world, 
nd  designed  to  operate  on  public  opin- 
Dn,  could  no  more  influence  the  slave 
than  a  speech  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
^Unlettered,  confined  to  daily  toil,  and 
'  tratched  by  the  overseer,  he  is  in  little 
'  o^er  of  catching  the  tever  oi  WXien^ 


from  discussions  intended  to  act  on 
minds  of  the  free.  This  objection, 
fairly  carried  out,  is  di&proved  by 
absurdity.  The  amotinl  of  it  is,  tli 
nothing  must  be  published  agsun^t 
very.  Then  the  noblest  and  mosl  ] 
works  of  literature  must  be  pro 
Then  the  writings  of  the  sainted  i 
must  undergo  purgation;  for, 
the  witnesses  against  slavery,  he  is,  [ 
haps,  the  most  awakening.  Then 
history  of  the  American  Re  volutin 
must  be  blotted  out.  Then  the  ncn 
papers  must  beware  of  speaking  of  hu- 
man rights.  In  truth,  our  liberty  musi 
be  kept  a  secret ;  for  the  great 
of  the  slave-holder  ari^^es  from  i\ 
sion  of  liberty  into  the  whole  of 
social  system.  A  grave  book  is  a  < 
letter  to  the  slave ;  but.  in  our  free  i 
stitutiuns  and  manners,  there  is  a  lift 
spirit,  which  he  can  comprehend 
feel.  Slavery,  under  a  free  government, 
is  a  jarring  element,  a  startling  contrast; 
and  the  most  effectual  means  of  prevent^ 
ing  disaffection  among  the  ensUv 
would  be^  to  keep  all  signs  of  lib 
out  of  their  sight,  to  cast  society  \ni 
servile  mould,  to  make  it  a  co 
despotism. 

A  good  book,  eirpounding  at  once  I 
rights  and  duties  of  the  slave,  if  it  i 
be  brought  down  to  his  comprchensioti. 
would  rather  quiet  than  disturb  him  ;  for 
it  would  teacn  him  that  submission  to 
wrong  is  often  a  duty,  and  that,  in  hit 
particular  case,  revolt  would  be  an 
fraction  of  divnne  as  well  as  human  lai 
There  are,  indeed,  some  persoos  j 
us  so  uninstructed  in  the  est  ' 
principles  of  moral  and  political  : 
as  to  imagine  that,  when  a  writer  pro- 
nounces slavery  an  aggravated  wron^ 
he  necessarily  and  of  course  sumoioiiis 
the  slave  to  insurrection  Sudi  oupht 
to  know,  what  is  so  ).: 
stood,  that  insurrection  a. 
power  is  never  authorized  but  in  cases 
which  exclude  all  other  moiles  cd  raliA 
and  which  give  the  hope  of  bctlt 
tuttons.  A  book,  written  under  i 
fluence  of  this  truth,  were  it, 
all  probabilities,  to  reach  the 
would  teach  him  patience,  not 
pc  ration. 

It  may  be  added,  that  If  we  must 
cease  to  write  against  slavenr,  lest  we 
stir  up  revolt,  then  we  tmitst  cease  tft 
^^%k  %^2Linst  it,  for  botli  must  have  the 
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same  tendency.  Speech  has  wings  as 
well  as  the  printed  word.  Sometimes 
the  living  voice  is  more  quickening  than 
the  press.  According  to  the  objection 
uder  consideration,  we  must,  then,  shut 
oar  lips  on  this  great  subject.  The  con- 
demning whisper  must  not  be  heard,  lest 
'  some  rash  hearer  should  echo  and  spread 
the  fatal  truth.  And  is  it  come  to  this, 
that  freemen  must  not  give  utterance 
to  their  deepest  moral  convictions?  Is 
slavery  not  only  to  darlcen  the  South, 
but  to  spread  a  prison-gloom  over  the 
North?  Are  the  free  States  to  re- 
■ounce  one  of  their  dearest  rights, 
because,  if  they  speak  the  language  of 
freemen,  some  dangerous  word  may 
chance  to  strav  beyond  their  borders, 
and  may  possibly  find  its  way  to  the  hut 
of  the  slave  ?  If  so,  all  rights  must  be 
renounced,  as  far  and  as  fast  as  the 
iears.  passions,  and  menaces  of  other  I 
parts  of  the  country  shall  require  the 
surrender. 

Undoubtedly,  if  slavery  be  discussed, 
some  will  write  about  it  petulantly,  pas- 
sionately, so  as  to  stir  up  among  the 
misters  much  unnecessarv  irriution. 
This  evil  must  be  ezpectea  and  borne, 
unless  we  are  prepared  for  a  censorship 
of  the  press.  There  is  no  subject  from 
which  the  rash  can  be  debarred.  Even 
the  first  principles  of  morals  and  relig- 
km.  on  which  the  order,  safety,  and 
happiness  of  society  mainly  rest,  are 
sometimes  covertly.' sometimes  directly 
imputed.  But  must  nothinj^  be  written 
on  morals  and  religion,  must  the  wi.se 
and  good  be  put  to  silence,  because. 
oader  a  svstem  ol  freedom  the  .-ni^ 
guided  and  depraved  will  lavor  to  ob- 
scure or  subvert  the  truth .'  Wojld  .-lOt 
the  whole  activity  of  i:.e  be  arrtbted. 
if  every  power  which  mar  ve  aojv^ 
shonld'be  renoosced  r  be&ide^  Lb  there 
any  portion  ol  our  cooatn'  so  wkz^xlr^'^  in 
viscxMn.  self-respect,  and  co-n^im  seji- 
oootrol.  as  to  be  drives  :o  nhh  ^^z  r-j  n- 
oos  measures  by  coarK  zzv^rr,':  vet .  w.-. : '. 'n 
in  a  great  degree  deitai  zztf^bt'r**:^  'jy 
their  very  rk^tzict  :  Tije  c**:'. !*=;«.•  .orA 
of  the  p^iioTorjt  cc  i-i*  t-uv  >*:'.-.  vf  -Liven 
pass  by  ns  ai  ti«c  S'jtjl  it  •■•.*.*  ici 
wind,  which  we  rcEarc  iiv.  lj.'.i^r.y 
Mmrafly  runs  into  i:«ebt  »r£*.rai'c.£«.:.'.»:b. 
and  diej  vbo  -vjiJii  t^mit  ::  -jy  a  w  b  v. 
such  propriety  ux  Kxyp^chhi'jL  sa  ite^trr  v. 
give  ooeace '  wouis  jeave  ut  'jij\  Ujt 
ai 


Chaptkr  VI 1. 
Aboiiiiomism, 

The  word  Abolitionist,  in  its  true 
meaninj^,  comprehends  every  man  who 
feels  him.sclf  bound  to  exert  hi.s  iiillu- 
ence  for  removing  slavery.  It  is  ii  name 
of  honorable  import,  and  was  worn  not 
long  a^o  by  such  men  an  Kranklin  and 
Jay.  Events,  however,  continually  mcxU 
if>r  terms;  and,  of  late,  tlie  word  abo- 
litionist has  been  narrowed  from  its 
original  import,  and  restricted  to  the 
members  of^  asKociations  formed  among 
us  to  promote  immediate  eniancijiation. 
It  is  not  without  reluctance  that  I  give 
up  to  a  small  body  a  name  which  tiwtiTy 
good  man  ought  to  l^ear.  J$ut,  to  make 
myself  intelligible,  and  Ui  avoid  circum- 
locution, 1  shall  use  the  word  in  what 
is  now  its  common  acceptation. 

I  approach  this  subject  unwillingly, 
because  it  will  Ije  my  duty  to  censure 
those  whom  at  this  moment  I  would  on 
no  account  hold  u])  to  public  displeasure. 
The  persecutions  which  the  alx/litionists 
have  suffered,  and  still  sulfer,  awaken 
only  my  grief  and  indignation,  and  in- 
cline me  to  defend  them  Xfp  tlje  full 
extent  which  truth  and  justice  will  axi- 
mit.  To  the  pfrrsecuted,  of  whatever 
name,  my  symfiathies  are  pled;(i:d,  and 
especially  to  xU'ryi:  who  are  f>ers«;cut4:d 
in  a  cause  s'j'r^starjtJaJly  '//mA.  i  woiild 
not  for  worlds  utter  a  word  lo  jtjs*iiy 
the  violence  recent  Jy  offered  to  -^  ;uny. 
comyjstfi  v*:ry  mjut  of  r-sfrr,  blirf,eless 
in  I'fe.  and  ijol'iiri;/  the  C'x*r:r,e  of  if/n- 
resisU'.ce  10  ir;'jries:  a.v:  ^A  w*jfu»:n, 
txtp'/ury  ;;*  tr.eir  variou-*  r^-.^'i^yfrt. 
a.'.':  i'.vr.;^,  :.owevef  ff:if-*>efJ/.  if/fw 
be r;e voie -'j :  a r. •:  ;y i o  . s  i  rr.  j^ v  ^  -^ t 

Of  tr*e  aV/l.'.iO'.itrt  1  icr.vw  v»"y1*:w  : 
b'Jt  J  ara  'Xjjr.c  w  r.ir  'A  rr.evi:  'v,k.«  f 
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though  they  have  been  watched  by  a 
million  of  eyes,  and  though  prejudice 
has  been  prepared  to  detect  the  slight- 
est siga  of  corrupt  communication  with 
the  slave,  yet  this  crime  has  not  been 
iastened  on  a  single  member  of  this 
body.  A  few  indwiduaJ&  at  the  South 
have,  indeed,  been  tortured  or  murdered 
by  enraged  multitudes  on  tlie  charge  of 
stirring  up  revolt ;  but  their  guilt  and 
their  connection  with  the  abolitionists 
were  not,  and,  from  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  could  not  be, 
estiiblished  by  Uiose  deliberate  and 
regular  modes  of  mvestigation  which 
are  necessary  to  an  impartial  judginent. 
Crimes,  detected  and  hastily  punished 
by  the  multitude  in  a  moment  of  fever- 
ish suspicion  and  wild  alarm,  are  gen- 
erally creatures  of  fear  and  passion. 
The  act  which  caused  the  present  ex- 
plosion of  popular  feeling  was  the  send- 
ing of  pamphlets  by  the  abolidonists  into 
the  slave-holding  States.  In  so  doing, 
they  acted  with  great  in  consideration  ; 
but  I  hey  must  have  been  insane  had  they 
intended  to  stir  up  a  servile  war  ;  for  the 
pamphlets  were  sent,  not  by  stealth,  but 
by  the  public  mail ;  and  not  to  the  slaves, 
but  to  the  masters ;  to  men  in  public 
life,  to  men  of  the  greatest  influence 
and  distinction.  Strange  incendiaries 
these  I  They  flourished  their  firebrands  I 
about  at  noon-day ;  and,  still  more,  put  I 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  very  men  1 
whom  it  is  said  they  wished  to  destroy. 
They  are  accused,  indeed,  of  having  sent 
some  of  the  pamphlets  to  the  free  colored 
people^  and  if  so,  they  acted  w^ith  great 
and  culpable  rashness.  But  the  publicity 
of  the  whole  transaction  absolves  them 
of  corrupt  design. 

The  charge  of  corrupt  design,  so  vehe- 
mently brought  against  the  abolitionists, 
is  groundless.  The  charge  of  fanaticism 
I  nave  no  desire  to  repel.  But  in  the 
present  age  it  will  not  do  to  deal  harshly 
with  the  characters  of  fanatics.  They 
form  the  mass  of  the  people.  Religion 
and  politics,  philanthropy  and  temper- 
ance, nullification  and  anti masonry,  the 
levelling  spirit  of  the  working  man,  and 
the  spirit  of  speculation  in  the  man  of 
business,  all  run  into  fanaticism.  This 
is  the  type  of  all  our  epidemics.  A 
sober  man  who  can  find  ?  The  aboli- 
tionists have  but  caught  the  fever  of 
the  day.  That  they  should  have  escaped 
would  have  been  a  moral  m\rac\e^     \ 


offer  these  remarks  simply  from  a  t 
of  justice.  Had  not  a  persccution^'j 
out  parallel  in  our  country,  broken  i 
against  this  society,  1  should  not  ban 
spoken  a  word  in  their  defence.  Btl 
whilst  I  have  power,  I  owe  it  to  the 
persecuted.  It  they  have  laid  them- 
selves open  to  the  laws,  let  them  sufiTrr. 
For  all  their  errors  and  sins  let  the  iri* 
bunal  of  public  opinion  intlict  the  full 
measure  of  rebuke  which  they  deserve. 
I  ask  no  favor  for  them.  But  Oiey  khafl 
not  be  stripped  of  the  rights  of  man,  q^ 
rights  guarantied  by  the  laws  and  Cot™ 
stitution,  without  one  voice,  at  *  '^ 
being  raised  in  their  defence. 

The  abolitionists  have  done  vrroag, 
1  bcheve ;  nor  is  their  wrong  to  & 
winked  at,  because  done  fanatically,  or 
with  good  intention  ;  for  how  much  mil 
chief  may  be  wrought  with  good  dcsig 
They  have  fallen  into  the  common  cr 
of  enthusiasts,  that  of  taking  too  narr 
views,  of  feeling  as  if  no  evu  existed  bof' 
that  which  they  opposed,  and  a§  if  d«) 
guilt  could  be  compared  with  that  d 
countenancing  or  upholding  it  The 
tone  of  their  newspapers,  as  far  as 
have  seen  them,  has  often  been  6e 
bitter,  exasperating.  Their  imaginati 
have  fed  too  mudi  on  pictures  of 
cruelty  to  which  the  slave  is  tup 
till  not  a  few  have  probably  coocciv 
of  his  abode  as  perpetually  resoundiag 
with  the  lash,  and  ringing  with  shrie1s~ 
of  agony,  1  know  that  many  oi  iti 
publicanons  have  been  calm,  well 
sidered,  abounding  in  strong  rca 
and  imbued  with  an  enlightened  kwc  i 
freedom.  But  some,  which  have  been 
most  widely  scattered,  and  are  mosl 
adapted  to  act  on  the  common  mind» 
have  had  a  tone  unfriendly  both  to  non- 
ners  and  to  the  spirit  of  our  reli^ioii. 
1  doubt  not  that  the  majority  oT  the 
abolitionists  condemn  the  coarseness 
and  violence  of  which  I  complain.  Bitl 
in  this,  as  in  most  associations,  the  many 
are  represented  and  controlled  by  tJie 
few,  and  are  made  to  sanction  aod  be- 
come responsible  for  what  they  diaifi- 
prove. 

One  of  their  errors  has  been  tbe 
adoption  of  **  Immediate  Emancipatioo  "* 
as  their  motto.  To  this  they  owe  not  a 
little  of  their  uni        *  '"         '!«»je 

has  contribute* I  ^  «nd 

wide  the  belief  hiai  mry  wimii^u  tntfie* 
<XAa.\.«\^  Vo  iTtL^  d\c  slave  from  all  his  re- 
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They  made  explanations  ;  but 

[l9  heard  the  motto  who  never 
be  explanation ;  and  it  is  certainly 
tmwi&c  for  a  party  to  choose  a  watch- 
word which  can  be  rescued  from  misap- 
rbension  only  by  labored  explication. 
may  also  be  doubted  whether  they 
tver  rtmoved  the  objection  which  their 
hfigiift^e  so  universally  raised^  whether 
tk^  have  not  always  recommended  a 
precipitate  action,  inconsistent  with  the 
vell-beiQg  of  the  slave  and  the  order  ol 
ibe  state. 

Another  objection  to  their  movements 

»,  thiit  ?hey  have  sought  to  accomplish 

-  ts  by  a  system  of  agitation; 

-'  1  system  of  affiliated  societies, 

i  nd  held  together  and  extended 

ite  eloquence.    This,  in  truths 

«  ;nc  ciinmon  mode  by  which  all  pro* 

jects  are    now  accomplished.     The  age 

'^  :-i:l;viduil  action  is  gone.     Truth  can 

be   heard   unless  shoutetl  by  a 

«o«U,      The  weightiest  argument  for  a 

doctrine  is  the  number  which  adopts  it. 

Accordingly,    to    gather    and    org^anizc 

ttolUttides  is  the  hrst  care  of  him  who 

iwuld  remove  an  abuse  or  spread  a  re- 

That   the  eicpedient  is  in  some 

u-efuJ,  is  not  denied.     But  ^en- 

1  showy»  noisy  mode  of  action, 

to  the  passions,  and  driving 

exaggeration ;   and  there  are 

isons  why  such  a  mode  shoiild 

nfii  be  employed  m  regard  to  slavery; 

for  slavery  is  so  to  be  opposed  as  not 

'■'  ate  the  slave,  or  endanger  the 

V  in  which  he  lives.      The  ab- 

1SL3    might  have   formed   an    as- 

-ion  ;  but  it  should  have  been  an 

-^    one.      Men    of    strong    moral 

ndiciousness.  sobriety,  should 

carefully  sought  as  members. 

>d   might   have  been   accom- 

y    the   cooperation    of    such 

pists.      Instead   of    this»   the 

A  -.ts   sent    forth    their  orators, 

iOc»«  of    them    transported   with   fiery 

ceaL  to  sound  the  alarm  against  slavery 

tiinough    the  land,   to   gather   together 

a.od   old,    pupils   from    school s» 

des  hardly  arrived  at  years  of  dis- 

-Q,  the  ignorant,  the  excitable,  the 

iotis.   and  to  organize  these  into 

alioQs  for  the  battle  against  op- 

Soo      They  preached  their  doctrine 

!  colored  people,  and  collected  these 

tbeir  societies.     To  this  mixed  and 

excitable  multitude,  appeals  were  made 


in  the  piercing  tones  of  passion ;  and 
slave-holders  were  held  up  as  monsters 
of  cruelty  and  crime.  Now  to  this  pro- 
cedure 1  must  object,  as  unwise,  as  un- 
friendly to  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  as  increasing,  in  a  degree,  the  perils 
of  the  slave-holding  States.  Among  the 
unenlightened,  whom  they  so  power- 
fully addressed,  was  there  no  reason  to 
fear  that  some  might  feel  themselves 
caDed  to  subvert  this  system  of  wrong, 
by  whatever  means  ?  From  the  free 
colored  people  this  danger  was  particu- 
larly to  be  apprehended.  It  is  easy  for 
us  to  place  ourselves  in  their  situation. 
Suppose  that  millions  of  white  men 
were  enslaved,  robbed  of  all  their  rights, 
in  a  neighboring  country,  and  enslaved 
by  a  black  race,  who  haa  torn  their  an- 
cestors from  the  shores  on  which  our 
fathers  had  lived.  How  deeply  should 
we  feel  their  wrongs  1  And  would  it  be 
wonderful  tf,  in  a  moment  of  passionate 
excitement,  some  enthusiast  should  think 
it  his  duty  to  use  his  communication 
with  his  injured  brethren  for  stirring 
them  up  to  revolt  ? 

Such  IS  the  danger  from  abolitionism 
to  the  slave- holding  States.  I  know  no 
other.  It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  the 
principle  of  non-resistance,  which  the 
abolitionists  have  connected  with  their 
passionate  appeals,  seems  to  have  coun- 
teracted the  peril.  1  know  not  a  case 
in  which  a  member  of  an  anti-slavery 
society  has  been  proved  by  le^al  in- 
vestigation to  have  tampered  with  the 
slaves ;  and,  after  the  strongly  pro- 
nounced and  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
free  States  on  the  subject,  this  danger 
may  be  considered  as  having  passed 
away.  Still  a  mode  of  action  requir- 
ing these  checks  is  open  to  strong  ob- 
jections, and  ought  to  be  abandoned. 
Happy  will  it  be  if  the  disapprobation 
of  friends,  as  well  as  of  foes,  should 
give  to  abolitionists  a  caution  and  mod- 
eration which  would  secure  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  judicious,  and  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  friends  of  mankind !  Let 
not  a  good  cause  find  its  chief  obstruc*. 
tion  in  its  defenders.  Let  the  truth, 
and  the  whole  truth,  be  spoken  without 
paltering  or  fear  ;  but  so  spoken  as  to 
convince,  not  inflame,  as  to  give  no 
alarm  to  the  wise,  and  no  needless  ex- 
asperation to  the  selfish  and  passionate. 

I  know  it  is  said  that  notning  can  be 
done  but  by  excite  meal  w\d  N^\vtx^^T^c.^\ 
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that  the  zeal  which  dares  every  thing  is 
the  only  power  to  oppose  to  long-rooted 
abuses.  But  it  is  not  true  that  God  has 
committed  the  great  work  of  reforming 
the  world  to  passion.  Love  is  a  minis- 
ter of  good  only  when  it  gives  energy 
to  the  intellect,  and  allies  itself  with 
wisdom.  The  abolitionists  often  speak 
of  Luther's  vehemence  as  a  model  to 
future  reformers.  But  who  that  has 
read  history  does  not  know  that  Luther's 
reformation  was  accompanied  by  tre- 
mendous miseries  and  crimes,  and  that 
its  progress  was  soon  arrested?  And 
is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  the 
fierce,  bitter,  persecuting  spirit  which  he 
breathed  into  the  work  not  only  tar- 
nished its  glory,  but  limited  its  power  ? 
One  great  prmciple,  which  we  should 
lay  down  as  immovably  true,  is,  that  if 
a  good  work  cannot  be  carried  on 
by  the  calm,  self-controlled,  benevolent 
spirit  of  Christianity,  then  the  time  for 
doing  it  has  not  come.  God  asks  not 
the  aid  of  our  vices.  He  can  overrule 
them  for  good,  but  they  are  not  the 
chosen  instruments  of  human  happi- 
ness. 

We,  indeed,  need  zeal,  —  fervent  zeal, 
*— such  as  will  fear  no  man's  power,  and 
shrink  before  no  man's  frown,  —  such 
as  will  sacrifice  life  to  truth  and  free- 
dom. But  this  energy  of  will  ought  to 
be  joined  with  deliberate  wisdom  and 
universal  charity.  It  ought  to  regard 
the  whole  in  its  strenuous  efforts  u>r  a 
part.  Above  all,  it  ought  to  ask,  first, 
not  what  means  are  most  effectual,  but 
what  means  are  sanctioned  by  the  moral 
law  and  by  Christian  love.  We  ought 
to  think  much  more  of  walking  in  the 
ri^ht  path  than  of  reaching  our  end. 
we  should  desire  virtue  more  than  suc- 
cess. If  by  one  wron^  deed  we  could 
accomplish  the  liberation  of  millions, 
and  in  no  other  way,  we  ought  to  feel 
that  this  good,  for  which,  perhaps,  we 
had  prayed  with  an  agony  of  desire, 
was  denied  us  by  God,  was  reserved  for 
other  times  and  other  hands.  The  first 
object  of  a  true  zeal  is,  not  that  we  may 
prosper,  but  that  we  may  do  right,  that 
we  may  keep  ourselves  unspotted  from 
every  evil  thought,  wt)rd,  and  deed. 
Under  the  inspiration  of  such  a  zeal,  we 
shall  not  find  in  the  greatness  of  an 
enterprise  an  apolo8:y  for  intrigue  or  for 
violence.  We  shall  not  need  immediate 
success  to  spur  us    to  exertion.     We 


shall  not  distmst  God  because  he  does 
not  yield  to  the  cry  of  haman  impa- 
tience. We  shall  not  forsake  a  good 
work  because  it  does  not  advance  with 
a  rapid  step.  Faith  in  truth,  virtue,  and 
Almighty  Goodness,  wiU  save  us  alike 
from  rashness  and  despair. 

In  lamenting  the  adoption  by  the 
abolitionists  of  the  sjrstem  of  agitation 
or  extensive  excitement,  I  do  not  mean 
to  condemn  this  mode  of  action  as  only 
evil.  There  are  cases  to  which  it  is 
adapted ;  and,  in  general,  the  impulse 
which  it  gives  is  better  than  the  self- 
ish, sluj^sh  indifference  to  good  objects 
into  which  the  multitude  so  generally 
fall.  But  it  must  not  supersede  or  be 
compared  with  individual  action.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  individual  in  a  good 
cause  is  a  mighty  power.  The  forced, 
artificially  excited  enthusiasm  of  a  mul- 
titude, kept  together  by  an  organization 
which  makes  them  the  instruments  of  a 
few  leading  minds,  works  superficially, 
and  often  injuriously.  I  fear  that  the 
native,  noble-minded  enthusiast  often 
loses  that  single-heartedness  which  is 
his  greatest  power,  when  once  he  strives 
to  avail  himself  of  the  machinery  of 
associations.  The  chief  strength  of  a 
reformer  lies  in  speaking  truth  purely 
from  his  own  soul,  without  changing 
one  tone  for  the  purpose  of  managing 
or  enlarging  a  party.  Truth,  to  be  pow- 
erful, must  speak  in  her  own  words, 
and  in  no  other's  ;  must  come  forth, 
with  the  authority  and  spontaneous 
energy  of  inspiration,  from  the  depths 
of  the  soul.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  in- 
dividual giving  utterance  to  the  irrepres- 
sible convictions  of  his  own  thoroughly 
moved  spirit,  and  not  the  shout  of  a 
crowd,  which  carries  truth  far  into  other 
souls,  and  insures  it  a  stable  empire  on 
earth.  For  want  of  this,  most  which 
is  now  done  is  done  superficially.  The 
progress  of  society  depends  chiefly  ovf 
the  honest  inquiry  of  the  individual  into 
the  particular  work  ordained  him  by 
God,  and  on  his  simplicity  in  following 
out  his  convictions.  This  moral  inde- 
pendence is  mightier,  as  well  as  holier, 
than  the  practice  of  getting  warm  in 
crowds,  and  of  waiting  for  an  impulse 
from  multitudes.  The  moment  a  man 
parts  with  moral  independence  ;  the  mo- 
ment he  judges  of  duty,  not  from  the 
inward  voice,  but  from  the  interests  and 
will  of  a  party ;  the  moment  he  com- 
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to  a  leader  or  a  body,  and 

at  evil,  because  division  would 

the  cause ;  the  moment  he  shakes 

,  particular  responsibility,  because 

but  one  of  a  thousand  or  million 

p  whom  the  evil  is  done,  —  that  moment 

parts  with  his  moral  power     He  is 

bf>m  of   the  energy  of  single-hearted 

ath  in    the  right   and   the   true.      He 

es  from  mans  policy  what  nothing 

Jty  to  God  can  accomplish.     He 

iutes   coarse   weapons   forged  by 

I  wisdom  for  celestial  power. 

adoption  of  the  common  system 
^itadon  by  the  abolitionists  has  not 
justified  by  success.      From   the 
ining  it  created  alarm  in  the  con- 
derate,  and  strengthened  the   sympa- 
lics  of  the  free  States  with  the  slave- 
Dlder.       It   made    converts   of   a   few 
dividuals,    but    alienated    multitudes, 
$H  influence  at  the  South  has  been  al- 
st   wholly   cvW.      It   has   stirred   up 
Atter  passions  and  a  fierce  fanaticism, 
which  have  shut  every  ear  and  every 
^^an  against  its  arguments  and  persua- 
Hbons.     These   effects  are  more   to   be 
Hfcplored,  because  the  hope  of  freedom 
^^■1  the  slave  lies  chiefly  in  the  disposi- 
Hbns  of  his  master.      The  abolitionist 
proposed,  indeed,  to  convert  the  slave- 
holders ;  and  for  this  end  he  approached 
them  with   vituperation,  and  exhausted 
on   them   the    vocabulary  of  reproach. 
And  he  has  reaped  as  he  sowed.     His 
vehement  pleadings  for  the  slaves  have 
been  ansMrered  by  wilder  tones  from  the 
slave-holder  -,  and,  what  is  worse,  delib- 
erate  defences   of    slavery   have    been 
tent  forth,    in   the   spirit   of    the   dark 
ttes,  and  in  defiance  of  the  mora!  con- 
victions  and  feelings   of   the   Christian 
axid  civiHred  world.     Thus,  with  good 
purposes^  nothing  seems  to  have  been 
gained.     Perhaps  (though  1  am  anxious 
to  repel    the    thought)  something  has 
been  lost  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
humanity. 

I  earnestly  desire  that  abolitionism 
may  lay  aside  the  form  of  public  agita- 
tion, and  seek  its  end  by  wiser  and 
milder  means.  I  desire  as  earnestly, 
and  more  earnestly,  that  it  may  not  be 
put  down  by  lawless  force.  There  is  a 
worw  evil  than  abolitionism,  and  that  is 
the  suppression  of  it  by  lawless  force. 
Mo  evil  greater  than  this  can  exist  in 
the  itate.  and  this  is  never  needed.  Be 
it  granted  that  it  is  the  design,  or  direct, 


palpable    tendency  of    abolitionism    to 
stir  up  insurrection  at  the  South,  and 
that  no  existing  laws  can  meet  the  exi- 
gencv.     It   is  the   solemn    duty   of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  state  to  assemble 
immediately  the  legislative  bodies,  and 
their  duty  immediately  to  apply  the  rem- 
edy of   law.     Let  every  friend  of  free- 
dom,  let   every   good    man,  lift   up  his 
voice  against  mobs.    Through  these  lies 
our  road  to  tyranny.     It  is  these  which 
have  spread  the  opinion,  so  common  at 
the  South,  that  the  free   States  cannot 
long  sustain  republican  institutions.    No 
man  seems  awake  to  their  inconsistency 
with  liberty.     Our  whole  phraseology  Is 
in  fault.     Mobs  call  themselves,  and  are 
called,   the  people,  when  in   truth  they 
assail   immediately    the   sovereignty   of 
the  people,  when  they  involve  the  guilt 
of  usurpation  and  rebellion  against  the 
people.     It  is  the  fundamental  principle 
of  our  institutions,   that  the  people   is 
sovereign.     But  by  the  people  we  mean 
not  an  mdividual  here  and  there,  not  a 
knot  of  twenty  or  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand individuals   in  ihis  or   that  spot, 
but  the  community  formed  into  a  body 
politic,   and  expressing  and  executing 
Its  will  through  regularly  appointed  or- 
gans.    There  is  but  one  expression  of 
the  will   or  sovereignty  of   the  people, 
and  that  is  law.     Law  is  the  voice,  the 
living  act,  of   the  people*      Jt   has   no 
other.      When  an   individual   suspends 
the  operation  of  law,  resists  its  estab- 
lished ministers,  and  forcibly  substitutes 
for  it  his  own  will,  he  is  a  usurper  and 
rebel.     The   same   guilt   attaches   to   a 
combination     of    individuals.       These, 
whether  many  or  few,  in  forcibly  super- 
seding public  law  and  establishing  their 
own,  rise  up  against  the  people  as  truly 
as  a  single  usurper.     The  people  should 
assert  its  insulted  majesty,  its  menaced 
sovereignty,  in  one  case  as  decidedly  as 
in  the  other.     The  difference  between 
the  mob  and  the  individual  is,  that  the  | 
usurpation  of   the   latter   has  a  perma- 
nence not  easily  given  to  the  tumultuary 
movements   of   the   forme'-.      The  dis- 
tinction is   a  weighty  one.     Little  im- 
portance is  due  to  sudden  bursts  of  the 
populace,    because   they   so  soon   pass 
away.     But  when  mobs  are  organized, 
as  in  the   French    Revolution,  or  when 
they   are  deliberately  resolved   on  and 
systemalically  resorted  to,  as  the  means 
of  putdng  down  an  od\oua  i^?ctt^  ^  >^^>i 
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ulose  this  apolo^.     A  conspiracy  exists 

Fmgainst  tire  srivereignly  of  the  people, 
and  ought  to  be  suppressed,  as  among 
the  chief  evils  of  the  slate. 

Jn  this  part  of  the  country  our  abhor- 
j fence  of  mobs  is  lessened  by  the  fact 
I  that  they  were  thought  to  do  good  ser- 
Tvjcc  in  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution. 
I  They  probably  were  useful  then  ;  and 
inrhy  ?  The  work  of  that  day  was  revo- 
'lution.  To  subvert  a  government  was 
the  fearful  task  to  which  our  fathers 
thought  themselves  summoned.  Their 
duty,  they  believed,  was  insurrection. 
In  such  a  work  mobs  had  their  place. 
The  government  of  the  state  was  in  the 
hands  of  its  foes.  The  people  could 
not  use  the  regular  organs  of  adminis- 
iralion,  for  these  were  held  and  employed 
by  the  power  which  they  wished  to  crush» 
Violent,  irregular  efforts  beionged  to  that 
day  of  convulsion.  To  resist  and  sub- 
vert institutions  is  the  ver)^  work  of 
mobs ;  and  when  these  institutions  are 
jx>pular,  when  their  sole  end  is  to  ex- 
press and  execute  the  will  of  the  people, 
then  mobs  are  rebellion  aeainst  the  peo- 
ple, and  as  such  should  be  understood 
and  suppressed.  A  people  Is  never  more 
insulted  than  when  a  moo  takes  its  name* 
Abolition  must  not  be  put  down  by  law- 
less force.  The  attempt  so  to  destroy 
it  ought  to  fail  Such  attempts  place 
abohtionism  on  a  new  ground.  They 
make  it,  not  the  cause  of  a  few  enthu> 
siasts,  but  the  cause  of  freedom.  They 
identify  it  with  all  our  rights  and  popu- 
lar institutions.  If  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  cannot  put  it  down,  it  must 
stand ;  and  he  who  attempts  its  over* 
throw  by  lawless  force  is  a  rebel  and 
usurper.  The  supremacy  oi  law  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  are  one  and 
indivisible.  To  touch  the  one  is  to  vio- 
late the  other.  This  should  be  laid  down 
as  a  first  principle,  an  axiom,  a  funda- 
mental article  of  faith  which  it  must  be 
heresy  to  question,  A  newspaper  which, 
openly  or  by  innuendoes,  excites  a  mob, 
snould  be  regarded  as  sounding  the 
tocsin  of  insurrection.  On  this  subject 
the  public  mind  slumbers,  and  needs  to 
be  awakened,  lest  it  sleep  the  sleep  of 
death. 

How  obvious  is  it  that  pretexts  for 

mobs  will  never  be  wanting  if  this  dis> 

organizing  mode  of  redressing  evils  be 

in  any  case  allowed  I    We  all  recollect 

that  when  a  recent  attempt  was  made  ^ 


on  the  life  of  the  President  of  the 
States,  the  cry  broke  forth  fic 
friends  *'that  the  assassin  w^ 
gated  by  the  condnual  abuse 
forth  on  this  distinguished 
especially  by  the  violent  sp 
tered  daily  in  the  Senate  of  tbe 
States.*'  Suppose,  now,  that  his 
rents,  to  save  the  Chief  M agist 
murder,  and  to  guard  his  constiti 
advisers,  had  formed  themselve^ 
mobs,  to  scatter  the  meetings  of 
opponents.  And  suppose  that  they  U 
resolved  to  put  to  silence  the  legislate 
who,  it  was  said,  had  abused  their  fr 
dom  of  speech  to  blacken  the  ch 
and  put  in  peril  the  life  of  the  Cb 
Magistrate,  Would  they  not  have 
a  better  pretext  than  ifiobs  against  < ' 
tion  ?  Was  not  assassination  at  temp 
Had  not  the  President  received  letK 
threatening  his  life  unless  his  mcasti 
were  changed  .*  Can  a  year  or  a  mon 
pass  which  will  not  afford  eauaJly  grail 
reasons  for  insurrections  ot  the  pop 
lace  ?  A  system  of  mobs  and  a  ire 
government  cannot  sta.nd  together,  Thf 
men  who  incite  the  former,  and  especially 
those  who  organize  them,  are  among  tbt 
worst  enemies  of  the  state.  Of  *  ' 
motives  I  do  not  speak.  They 
think  themselves  doing  service  to 
country,  for  there  is  no  limit  10 
delusions  of  the  times,  I  i>peak  only  ( 
the  nature  and  tendency  of  their  actio 
They  should  be  put  aown  at  once 
law,  and  by  the  moral  sentiment  of  i 
insulted  people. 

In  addition  to  all  other  re 
honor  of  our  nation  and  tin 
free  institutions  should  plea 
to  defend  the  laws  from  ir 
social  order  from  sulivfrsn- 
moral  influence  and  rej )  lj  . ! 
country  are  fast  declinlni^  jlroa 
letter^  recently  received  from  one  of  ' 
most  distinguished  men  oi  the  coot]' 
of  Europe,  expresses  the  univeraJil  feel* 
ino^  on  the  other  side  of  the  oc^il 
After  speaking  of  the  late  eQcroddi- 
ments  on  liberty  in  France,  he  %^y%i 
*'  On  your  side  of  the  Atlantic  you  con- 
tribute, also,  to  put  in  peril  the  cause  ol^ 
liberty.  We  did  take  pleasure  in  lliinr 
ing  that  there  was,  at  least  >n  the  Nc 
W^rld,  a  country  where  liberty  w«i  ^ 
understood,  where  aU  riebts  ^ 
antied,  where  the  people  wa 
\v%^\i  >nU^  and  virttiotu.    For  ipibe  tine 
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V ,  AC  receive  from  America 
In  all  your  large  cities 
lijDs  aiier  mobs,  and  all  directed 
ious  purpose.     When  we  speak 
:y,   its   enemies  reply  to  us  by 
to  Amtrica^^     The  persecuted 
have  the  sympathies  of  the  1 
id,     The  country  which  per-  1 
is  covering  itself  with  dis-  \ 
IHnff  the  hearts  of  the  friends 
with  fear  and  gloom,     Al- 
itism  is  beei fining  to  rejoice 
Imcnt   of   Its   prophecies,  in 
i  laws  and  dying  Hljertics. 
iced,  threatened  with  death 
e  any  class  of  men  are 
tpunity  of  their  consti- 
_  All  rights  feel  the  blow. 

ninity  giving  up  any  of  its  citi- 
t>ppression  and  violence  is  pre- 
r  itself  the  same  fate.  It  invites 
r  itself,  in  suffering  them  to  be 
'-  any  whom  it  is  bound  to 


Chapter  VIH, 

Duties, 

words  remain  to  be  spoken  in 
to  the  duties  of  the  free  States, 
eed  to  feel  the  responsibilities 
gers  of  their  present  position, 
ntry  is  approaching  a  crisis  on 
Kst  question  which  can  be  pro- 
it,  —  a  question  not  of  profit  or 
iriffs  or  banks,  or  any  temporary 
^  but  a  question  involving  the 
iciples  01  freedom,  morals,  and 
Yet  who  seems  to  be  awake  to 
ixuijty  of  the  present  moment  ? 
inift  to  be  settling  for  himself  the 
ndamental  truths  by  which  pri- 
irts  atid  public  measures  arc  to 
rnmed  ? 

hforth  has  duties  to  perform 
the  South  and  towards  itself. 
soirc  to  perform  them  faithfully, 
Uy ;  asking  first  for  the  right. 
ling  entire  confidence  in  well- 
THe  North  is  bound  to  frown 
'  of    its  citizens,  should 

led,  to  excite  insurrec- 
inc  ^'tuth,  on  all  attempts  to 
»ith  and  to  dispose  to  violence 
Is  of  the  slaves.  The  severest 
fch  the  constitutions  of  the  dif- 
Itates  admit  may  justly  be  re- 
\  for  this  end,  and  they  should 


¥ 


be  strictly  enforced.  I  believe,  indeed, 
that  there  is  no  special  need  for  new  - 
legislation  on  the  subject.  1  believe 
that  there  was  never  a  moment  when  the 
slave-holding  States  had  so  little  to  ap- 
prehend from  the  free,  when  the  moral 
feeling  of  the  communily  in  regard  to 
the  crime  of  instigaiine;  revolt  was  so 
universal,  thorough ^  anciintlexible,  as  at 
the  present  moment  Still,  if  the  South 
needs  other  demonstrations  than  it  now  i 
has  of  the  moral  and  friendly  spirit  which 
in  this  respect  pervades  the  North,  let 
them  be  given  to  the  full  extent  which 
the  spirit  and  provisions  of  our  respec* 
live  constitutions  allow.  Still  more  ;  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  free  States  to  act  by 
opinion,  where  they  cannot  act  by  law, 
to  discountenance  a  system  of  agitation 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  to  frown  on 
passionate  appeals  to  the  ignorant,  and 
on  mdiscriminate  and  inflammatory  vitu- 
peration of  the  slave-holder  This  obli- 
gation also  has  been  and  will  be  fulfilled. 
There  was  never  a  stronger  feeling  of 
responsibility  in  this  particular  than  at 
the  present  moment. 

There  are,  however,  other  duties  of 
the  free  States^  to  which  they  may  prove 
false,  and  which  they  are  too  willing  to 
forget  They  are  bound,  not  in  their 
public,  but  individual  capacities,  to  use 
every  virtuous  influence  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  They  are  bound  to  encourage 
that  manly,  moral,  religious  discussion 
of  it,  through  which  strength  will  be  given 
to  the  continually  increasing  opinion  of 
the  civilized  and  Christian  world  in  favor 
of  personal  freedom.  They  are  bound 
to  seek  and  hold  the  truth  in  regard  to 
human  rights,  to  be  faithful  to  their  prin- 
ciples in  conversation  and  conduct, 
never,  never  to  surrender  them  to  private 
interest,  convenience,  flattery,  or  fear. 

The  duty  of  being  true  to  our  princi- 
ples is  not  easily  to  be  performed.  At 
this  moment  an  immense  pressure  is 
driving  the  North  from  its  true  ground- 
Csod  save  it  from  imbecility,  from  treach- 
ery to  freedom  and  virtue  !  I  have  cer- 
tamly  no  feelings  but  those  of  good- will 
towards  the  South  ;  but  I  speak  the 
universal  sentiment  of  this  part  of  the 
country,  when  1  say  that  the  tone  which 
the  South  has  often  assumed  towards 
the  North  has  been  that  of  a  superior,  — 
a  tone  unconsciously  borrowed  from  the 
habit  of  command  to  which  it  is  unhap- 
pily accustomed  by  the  totm  c^i  \\Si  v:^v 
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ety.  I  must  add,  that  this  high  bearing 
of  the  South  has  not  alwavs  been  met 
by  a  just  consciousness  of  equality,  a 
just  self-respect  at  the  North.  The 
causes  I  will  not  try  to  explain.  The 
effect.  I  fear,  is  not  to  be  denied.  It  is 
said  that  some  who  have  represented  the 
North  in  Congress  have  not  always  rep- 
resented its  dignity^  its  honor ;  that  they 
have  not  always  stood  erect  before  the 
lofty  bearing  of  the  South.  Here  lies 
our  danger.  The  North  will  undoubt- 
edly be  just  to  the  South.  It  must  also 
be  just  to  itself.  This  is  not  the  time 
for  sycophancy,  for  servility,  for  compro- 
mise of  principle,  for  forgetfulness  of 
our  rights.  It  is  the  time  to  manifest 
the  spirit  of  men, —  a  spirit  which  prizes, 
more  than  life,  the  principles  of  liberty, 
of  justice,  of  humanity,  of  pure  moraU, 
of  pure  religion. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  I  would 
recommend  to  the  North,  what  in  some 
parts  of  our  country  is  called  **  Chiv- 
alry," —  a  spirit  of  which  the  duelling 
pistol  is  the  best  emblem,  and  which 
settles  controversies  with  blood.  A 
Christian  and  civilized  man  cannot  but 
be  struck  with  the  approach  to  barbar- 
ism, with  the  insensibility  to  true  great- 
ness, with  the  incapacity  of  comprehend- 
ing the  divine  virtues  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  mark  what  is  called  "  chivalry." 
I  ask  not  the  man  of  the  North  to  borrow 
it  from  any  part  of  the  country.  But  I 
do  ask  him  to  stand  in  the  presence  of 
this  **  chivalry  "  with  the  dignity  of  moral 
courage  and  moral  independence.  Let 
him.  at  the  same  moment,  remember  the 
courtesy  and  deference  due  to  the  differ- 
ing opinions  of  others,  and  the  sincerity 
and  firmness  due  to  his  own.  Let  him 
understand  the  lofty  position  which  he 
holds  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and 
never  descend  from  it  for  the  purpose  of 
soothing  prejudice  or  disarming  passion. 
Let  him  respect  the  safety  of  tne  South, 
and  still  manifest  his  inflexible  adhe- 
rence to  the  cause  of  human  rights  and 
personal  freedom. 

On  this  point  I  must  insist,  because  I 
see  the  North  giving  way  to  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  South.  In  some,  perhaps 
many,  of  our  recent  "Resolutions,"  a 
spirit  has  been  manifested  at  which,  if 
not  we,  our  children  will  blush.  Not 
long  ago  there  were  rumors  that  some 
of  our  citizens  wished  to  suppress  by 
law  all    discussion,   all    expression   of 


opinion  on  slavery,  and  to  send  to  the 
South  such  members  of  our  community 
as  might  be  claimed  as  instigators  of 
insurrection.  Such  encroachments  on 
rights  could  not,  of  course,  be  endured. 
We  are  not  yet  so  fallen.  Some  gen- 
erous inspirations,  some  echoes  of  the 
old  eloquence  of  liberty,  still  come  down 
to  us  from  our  fathers.  Could  such  en- 
croachments be  borne,  would  not  the 
soil  of  New  England,  so  long  trodden 
by  freemen,  quake  under  the  steps  of 
her  degenerate  sons  ?  We  are  not  pre- 
pared for  these.  But  a  weak,  yielding 
tone,  for  which  we  seem  to  be  prepare<L 
may  be  the  beginning  of  concessions 
which  we  shall  one  day  bitterly  rue. 

The  means  used  at  tKe  South  to  brine 
the  North  to  compliance  seem  to  demand 
particular  attention.  I  will  not  record 
the  contemptuous  language  which  has 
been  thrown  on  the  money-getting  hab-  i 
its  of  New  England,  or  the  menaces  ! 
which  have  been  addiressed  to  ouroi-  i 
pidity,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  us  to  | 
silence  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  Such 
language  does  in  no  degree  move  me. 
I  only  ask  that  we  may  give  no  ground 
for  its  application.  We  can  easily  bear 
it  if  we  do  not  deserve  it  Our  mother 
country  has  been  called  a  nation  of 
shopkeepers,  and  New  England  ought 
not  to  be  provoked  by  the  name.  Only 
let  us  give  no  sanction  to  the  opinion 
that  our  spirit  is  narrowed  to  our  shops ; 
that  we  place  the  art  of  bargaining  above 
all  arts,  all  sciences,  accomplishments, 
and  virtues ;  that,  rather  than  lose  the 
fruits  of  the  slave's  labor,  we  would 
rivet  his  chains ;  that,  sooner  than  lose 
a  market,  we  would  make  shipwTeck  of 
honor  ;  that,  sooner  than  sacrifice  pres- 
ent gain,  we  would  break  our  faith  to 
our  fathers  and  our  children,  to  our 
principles  and  our  God.  To  resent  or 
retaliate  reproaches  would  be  unwise 
and  unchristian.  The  only  revenge 
worthy  of  a  good  man  is  to  tun 
reproaches  into  admonitions  against 
baseness,  into  incitements  to  a  more 
generous  virtue.  New  England  has 
k>ng  suffered  the  imputation  of  a  sor- 
did, calculating  spirit,  of  supreme  d^ 
votion  to  gain.  Let  us  show  that  we 
have  principles,  compared  with  which 
the  wealth  of  the  wond  is  light  as  air. 
It  is  a  common  remark  here,  that  there 
is  not  a  community  under  heaven  through 
which  there  is  so  general  a  difihision  of 
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e   and  healtliful   moral  senti- 

!   New  England.     Let  not  the 

p5i  innucncc  of  sucb  a  society  be  im- 

folned  by  any  act  which  would  give  to 

Bc/utlicc  the  aspect  of  truth 
Tlie  free  States,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
ist  pass  through  a  struggle  May 
Vf  sustain  it  as  becomes  therr  frce- 
m\  The  present  excitement  at  the 
30uth  can  hardly  be  expected  to  pass 
iwiv  wiTh«>ut  attempts  to  wrest  from 
t  trlhy  concessions.     The  tone 

li  !>  slavery  in  that  part  of  our 

couoiry  is  changed.  Il  is  not  *>nly  more 
Icemen t.  but  more  false  than  formerly. 
Once  slavery  was  acknowledged  as  an 
tWl  Now  it  is  proclaimed  to  be  a  good. 
We  have  even  been  told,  not  bv  a  hand- 
ful of  enthusiasts  in  private  life,  but  by 
B»  ill  the  highest  station  and  of  widest 
lofliience  at  the  South,  that  slavery  is 
the  soil  into  which  political  freedom 
■rikes  its  deepest  roots,  and  that  repub- 
fcin  institutions  are  never  so  secure  as 
•ticn  the  laboring  class  is  reduced  to 
KTTitude.  Certainly,  no  assertion  of  the 
«fliest  abolitionist  could  give  such  a 
Ibock  to  the  slave-holder  as  this  new 
I  todrine  is  fitted  to  give  to  the  people 
nf  the  North.  Liberty,  with  a  slave  for 
kr  pedestal  and  a  chain  in  her  hand. 
If  an  imi^  from  which  our  understand^ 
Sags  and  h"?arts  alike  recoil.  A  doctrine 
aiore  wounding  or  insulting  to  the  me- 
Chlxncs,  farmers,  laborers  of  the  North 
likan  this  strange  heresy,  cannot  well 
be  conceived.  A  doctrine  more  irrcv- 
trent  Riore  fatal  to  republican  insti- 
tutiottis,  was  never  fabricated  in  I  he 
C9ii9Cils  of  despotism.  It  does  not, 
lioirevcr.  provoke  us.  I  recall  it  only 
to  show  the  spirit  in  which  slavery  is 
Bpheld  and  to  remind  the  free  States 
«  the  calm  energy  which  they  will  need 
DC*  lir^jp  {hcmsefves  true  to  their  own 
Y  >(  liberty. 

a  great  dread  in  this  part  of 

ftie  country  that  the  union  of  the  States 

fttiT  be  dissolved  by  the  conflict  about 

To  avert  this  evil,  every  sac- 

hould  be  made  but  that  of  honor* 

-n   and  principle.     No  one  prizes 

Tjon  more  than  myself.     Perhaps 

\tt  allowed  to  say  that  I  am  at- 

'  to  it  hy  no  common  love.     Most 

1  \MJue  the   Union  as  a  means ;    to 

It  is  an  end.     Most  would  preserve 

the  prosperity  of  which  it  is  the 

I  love  and  would  preserve 


it  for  its  own  sake.  Some  value  it 
favoring  public  improvements,  facilities 
of  commercial  exchange,  &c, ;  I  value 
these  improvements  and  exchanges 
chiefly  as  favoring  union.  I  ask  of 
the  General  Government  to  unite  us, 
to  hold  us  together  as  brethren  in  peace  ; 
and  i  care  Tittle  whether  it  does  any 
thing  else.  So  dear  to  me  is  union. 
Next  to  liberty,  it  is  our  highest  na- 
tional interest.  All  the  pecuniary  sac- 
rifices which  it  can  possibly  demand 
should  be  made  for  il.  The  politicians 
In  some  parts  of  our  country,  who  are 
calculating  its  value,  and  are  willing  to 
surrender  it  because  they  may  grow 
richer  by  separation,  seem  to  me  bereft 
of  reason.  Still,  if  the  Union  can  be 
preserved  only  by  the  imposition  of 
chains  on  speech  and  the  press,  by 
prohibition  of  discussion  on  a  subject 
involving  the  most  sacred  rights  and 
dearest  Interests  of  humanity,  then 
union  would  be  bought  at  too  dear  a 
rate  ;  then  it  woidd  be  changed  from 
a  virtuous  bond  into  a  league  of  crime 
and  shame.  Language  cannot  easily  do 
justice  to  our  attachment  to  the  Union, 
We  will  yield  every  thing  to  it  but  truth, 
honor,  and  liberty.  These  we  can  never 
yield. 

Let  the  free  States  be  firm,  but  also 
patient,  forI>earing,  and  calm.  From 
the  slave  holder  they  cannot  look  for 
perfect  self-control  From  his  position 
he  would  be  more  than  man  were  he  to 
observe  the  bounds  of  moderation.  The 
consciousness  which  tranquillizes  the 
mind  can  hardly  be  his.  On  this  sub- 
ject he  has  always  been  sensitive  t«|l 
excess.  Much  exasperation  is  to  be 
expected.  Much  should  be  borne. 
Every  thing  may  be  surrendered  but 
our  principles  and  our  rights. 


it  as        H 

lities         ■ 


The  work  which  1  proposed  to  myself 
is  now  completed.  I  ask  and  hope  for 
it  the  Divine  blessing,  as  far  as  it  ex- 
presses truth,  and  breathes  the  spirit  of 
justice  and  humanity.  If  I  have  written 
anv  thing  under  the  in^uence  of  prej- 
udice, passion,  or  unkindncss  to  any 
human  being,  I  ask  forgiveness  of  God 
and  man.  I  have  spoken  strongly,  not 
to  offend  or  give  pain,  but  to  produce  in 
others  deep  convictions  corresponding 
to  my  own.  Nothing  could  have  in* 
ducea  me  to  fix  my  l\\oM^\a  oiv  ^\"i 
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painful  subject,  but  a  conviction,  which 
pressed  on  me  with  increasing  weight, 
that  the  times  demanded  a  plain  and 
free  exposition  of  the  truth.  The  few 
last  months  have  increased  my  solici- 
tude for  the  country.  Public  sentiment 
has  seemed  to  me  to  be  losing  its  health- 
fulness  and  vigor.  I  have  seen  symp- 
toms of  the  decline  of  the  old  spirit  of 
liberty.  Servile  opinions  have  seemed 
to  gam  ground  among  us.  The  faith  of 
our  fathers  in  free  institutions  has  waxed 
faint^  and  is  giving  place  to  despair  of 
human  improvement.  1  have  perceived 
a  disposition  to  deride  abstract  rights, 
to  speak  of  freedom  as  a  dream,  and  of 
republican  governments  as  built  on  sand. 
I  nave  pyerceived  a  faintheartedness  in 
the  cause  of  human  rights.  The  con- 
demnation which  has  been  passed  on 
abolitionists  has  seemed  to  be  settling 
into  acquiescence  in  slavery.  The  sym- 
pathies of  the  community  have  liecn 
turned  from  the  slave  to  the  master. 
The  impious  doctrine,  that  human  laws 
can  repeal  the  divine,  can  convert  unjust 
and  oppressive  power  into  a  moral  right, 
has  more  and  more  tinctured  the  style 
of  conversation  and  the  press.  With 
these  sad  and  solemn  views  of  society, 
I  could  not  be  silent ;  and  I  thank  God, 
amidst  the  consciousness  of  great  weak- 
ness and  imperfection,  that  I  have  been 
able  to  offer  this  humble  tribute,  this 
sincere  though  feeble  testimony,  this  ex- 
pression of  heart-felt  allegiance,  to  the 
cause  of  freedom,  justice,  and  humanity. 
Having  stated  the  circumstances  which 
have  moved  me  to  write,  I  ought  to  say 
that  they  do  not  discourage  me.  Were 
darker  omens  to  gather  round  us,  I 
should  not  despair.  With  a  faith  like 
his  who  came  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
Great  Deliverer,  1  feel  and  can  say, 
"  The  kingdom  of  heaven,"  the  reign  of 
justice  and  disinterested  love,  **is  at 
nand,  and  all  flesh  shall  see  the  salva- 
tion of  God.'*  I  know,  and  rejoice  to 
know,  that  a  power,  mightier  than  the 
prejudices  and  oppression  of  ages,  is 
working  on  earth  for  the  world's  re- 
demption, —  the  power  of  Christian 
truth  and  gomlness.  It  descended  from 
heaven  in  the  person  of  Christ.  It  was 
manifest  in  his  life  and  death.  From 
his  cross  it  went  forth  conquering  and 
to  conquer.  Its  mission  is  "to  preach 
deliverence  to  the  captive,  and  to  set  at 
liberty  them  that  are  bound/*     It  has 


opened  many  a  prison-door.  It  is  or- 
dained to  break  every  chain.  I  have 
faith  in  its  triumphs.  I  do  not,  cannot 
despair. 


Note.  —  It  was  my  purpose  to  address 
a  chapter  to  the  South,  but  I  have  thought 
fit  to  omit  it  I  beg,  however,  to  say, 
that  nothing  which  I  have  written  can 
have  proceeded  from  unkind  feeling 
towards  the  South  ;  for  in  no  other  part 
of  the  country  have  my  writings  found  a 
more  gratifying  reception ;  from  no  other 
part  have  1  received  stronger  expres- 
sions of  sympathy.  To  these  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  insensible.  My  own  feelings, 
had  1  consulted  them,  would  have  led 
me  to  stifle  every  expression  which  could 
give  pain  to  those  from  whom  I  have 
received  nothing  but  good-will. 

I  wished  to  suggest  to  the  slave- 
holders that  the  excitement  now  preva- 
lent among  themselves  is  incomparably 
more  peruous,  more  fitted  to  stir  up 
insurrection,  than  all  the  efforts  of  abo- 
litionists, allowing  these  to  be  ever  so 
corrupt  I  also  wished  to  remind  the 
men  of  principle  and  influence  in  that 
part  of  the  country  of  the  necessity  of 
laying  a  check  on  lawless  procedures,  in 
regard  to  the  citizens  of  the  North.  We 
have  heard  of  large  subscriptions  at  the 
South  for  the  apprehension  of  some  of 
the  abolitionists  in  the  free  States,  aod 
for  the  transportation  of  them  to  parts 
of  the  country  where  they  would  meet 
the  fate  which,  it  is  said,  they  deserve. 
Undoubtedly,  the  respectable  portion  of 
the  slave-holding  communities  are  not 
answerable  for  these  measures.  But 
does  not  policy,  as  well  as  principle, 
require  such  men  steadily  to  discouDt^ 
nance  them  ?  At  present,  the  free 
States  have  stronger  sympathies  with 
the  South  than  ever  before.  But  can  it 
be  supposed  that  they  will  suffer  their 
citizens  to  be  stolen,  exposed  to  violence, 
and  murdered  by  other  States  ?  Would 
not  such  an  outrage  rouse  them  to  feel 
and  act  as  one  man?  Would  it  not 
identify  the  abolitionists  with  our  most 
sacred  rights  ?  One  kidnapped,  mur- 
dered aboTitiom'st  would  do  more  for  the 
violent  destruction  of  slavery  than  a 
thousand  societies.  His  name  would  he 
sainted.  The  day  of  his  death  would  he 
set  apart  for  solemn,  heart-stirring  com- 
memoration.     His    blood    W0U&  cry 
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ttre  Hud  with  a  thrilling  voice, 
Herce  cverv  dwelling,  and  find  a 
)e  in  every  neart.  Do  men,  under 
It  of  the  present  day,  need  to  be 
|t  enthusfasm  is  not  aflame  to  be 
td  with  blood  ?  On  this  point, 
|d  wise  men,  and  the  irieuds  of 
lilry  at  the  North  and  South,  can 
It  one  opinion  ;  and  if  the  press^ 
I  grieve  to  sav,  has  kept  an  omi- 
feace  amidst  the  violations  of  law 
tits,  would  but  speak  plainly  and 
r,  the  danger  would  be  past, 
views  and  principles  supported 
short  work  will,  of  course^  pro- 
^uch  opposition^  and  —  what  1 
lament  —  they  will  excite  the 
Hire  not  only  of  the  selfish  and 
but  of  good  and  honorable  men, 
fifavorable  position  hardly  admits 
irtial  judgment  of  slavery,  and 
1  them  excessively  sensitive  to 
tpiosftion  of  it,  I  shall  not,  how- 
\  anxious  to  defend  what  I  have 
The  principles  here  laid  down, 
will  stand,  1  should  anticipate 
od  from  engaging  in  controver* 
h  individu^s.  The  selfish  pas- 
Ivakened  by  such  collisions,  too 
^vail  over  the  love  of  truth  ;  and 

this,  the  truth  cannot  be  wor- 
lintained.  In  regard  to  slavery, 
^uliarly  important  that  discussion 
be  calm,  general  unmixed  with 
lities.  in  this  way*  I  tnist  that 
Icct  will  be  better  understood  by 
Ics.  I  sliould  rejoice  to  be  con- 
that  slavery  is  a  less  debasing 
EC  than  I  have  affirmed.  How 
IB  would  be  brighter  views  of  life 
;  miokind  !  Still,  we  must  see 
AS  they  are.  and  not  turn  away 
e  iTiJHt  painful  truth. 
re  only  to  add,  that  I  alone  am 
lible  for  what  I  have  now  written* 
jMrnt  no  society,  no  body  of  men, 
o£  the  country.  I  have  written 
one*s  instigation,  and  with  no 
ocouragement,  but  solely  from 
I  convictions.  If  cause  of  offence 
i,  the  blame  ought  to  fall  on  me 

%  FOR  THE  Fourth  Edition*  — 
iroencing  the  chapter  on  Aboli- 
\  \  have  expressed  my  respect 
few  abolitionists  whom  I  have 
I  am  bound  to  say  that,  in  con- 
CC  of  hearing  and  seeing  more  of 
dj,  I  have  an  increasing /jersua- 


sion  of  the  purity  of  purpose  and  the 
mora]  worth  of  its  members  generally. 
1  have  sixjken  freely  of  their  errors ; 
but  these  ought  not  to  blind  us  to  their 
virtues  and  sacrifices,  and  especially 
ought  not  to  prejudice  us  against  the 
truths  which  they  contend  for.  We 
must  not  abandon  great  principles 
because  asserted  unwisely.  We  must 
not  grow  cold  to  a  good  cause  because 
reproach  is  brought  on  it  by  defenders 
who  have  more  zeal  than  discretion*] 
Its  d:ingers  should  attach  us  to  it  more 
closely,  and  we  should  do  what  we  can 
to  lead  its  friends  to  the  use  of  means 
corresponding  to  its  dignity,  and  fitted 
to  insure  its  success. 

1  n  the  chapter  on  the  Means  of  Re- 
moving Slavery,  I  have  expressed  my 
fears  as  to  the  result  of  the  experiment 
now  going  on  in  the  English  West^ 
Indies,  I  rejoice  to  say  that  recent 
accounts  from  those  islands  have  dimin- 
ished my  apprehensions.  It  is  stated 
that  in  some  of  the  islands  real  estate 
has  risen  in  value  since  the  emancipa- 
tion, and  that  Imports  are  considerably 
increased.  1  have  just  l^eard  that  a 
West  Indian  planter  residing  in  this 
country,  who  was  strenuously  opposed 
to  the  Act  of  Emancipation,  speaks  now 
of  his  estate  as  more  productive  than 
formerly.  That  no  disturbance  of  the 
peace  has  followed  this  great  change  is 
well  understood,  and  this  is  the  essen* 
tial  point.  Undoubtedly  the  experi- 
ment is  not  yet  decided,  and  reports  are 
to  he  received  with  caution ;  but  the 
success  of  the  measure  has  as  yet  sur- 
passed the  expectations  of  all' except 
the  abolitionists.  As  yet  they  have 
proved  the  truest  prophets.  May 
events  set  the  stal  of  truth  on  all  their 
predictions  !  This  country  is  interested 
in  nothing  more  than  in  the  success  of 
emancipation  in  the  West  Indies.  With 
this  example  before  us*  the  destruction 
of  slavery  would  be  as  speedy  as  it  is 
sure. 

No  part  of  my  book  on  Slavery  seems 
to  have  given  so  much  ofiFence  as  that 
in  which  1  have  spoken  of  conjugal  in- 
fidelity on  the  part  of  the  master  as 
increased  by  slaverv*  Of  the  abuse 
heaped  on  me  for  this  opinion  I  shall, 
of  course,  say  nothing.  Had  1  received 
nothing  but  abuse,  the  remarks  now  to 
be  made  would  not  be  offered  to  the 
public  ;  but  a  gentlem3.tv  oi  Vvv^  Owax 
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acter,  Mr.  Leigh,  of  Virginia,  has  sol- 
emnly protested  against  my  statement 
in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
I  should  do  him  great  wrong  were  1  to 
confound  him  with  the  vu%ar  politi- 
cians, too  common  in  Congress  as  well 
as  out  of  it,  who  are  ready  to  say  any 
thing  and  every  thin^  which  may  serve 
their  cause.  Mr.  Leigh  expresses  his 
deliberate  conviction  that  conjugal  fidel- 
ity is  not  more  respected  in  any  part  of 
tHe  country  than  in  the  slave-holding 
States.  It  will  be  observed,  in  recur- 
ring to  mv  book,  that  I  said  nothing  of 
the  slave-noldinc  States,  but  of  slave 
countries  gener^ly,  and  that  I  areued 
not  from  reports  or  documents,  but  from 
the  principles  of  human  nature  and  from 
the  very  nature  of  slavery.  I  feel  as  if 
such  reasoning  could  not  deceive  me ; 
but  I  will  now  say  —  what  I  forbore  to 
say  in  the  first  instance  —  that  I  should 
not  have  brought  this  charge  against 
slavery,  had  not  the  general  argument 
drawn  from  human  nature  been  cor- 
roborated by  all  the  evidence  which  the 
case  will  well  admit.  In  that  part  of 
my  work,  I  expressed  not  my  own  opin- 
ion alone,  but  the  common,  and  perhaps 
I  should  say  the  universal,  opinion  of 
the  North,  and,  still  more,  the  public 
opinion  of  the  civilized  world.  During 
my  whole  life.  I  have  not  met  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  questioned  whether 
slavery  exerts  a  disastrous  influence  on 
the  domestic  relations.  I  do  not  believe 
that,  among  the  well-informed  at  the 
North,  an  individual  is  to  be  found  who 
supposes  that  the  obligations  of  mar- 
riage are  as  much  respected  in  the  slave- 
holding  States  as  in  the  free.  On  read- 
ing Mr.  Leigh's  speech,  1  determined  to 
make  inquiries,  with  the  purpose  of 
retracting  mv  error  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  if  I  should  find  reason  to  charge 
myself  with  rashness.  I  have  obtained 
the  opinions  of  those  whose  authority  in 
such  a  case  seems  to  me  most  worthy  of 
confidence,  and  in  every  instance  I  have 
been  assured  that  I  have  uttered  only 
the  truth.  I  know  not  how  many  have 
spoken  to  me  on  this  point  in  the  most 
undoubting  tone.  In  my  book,  I  have 
only  given  expression  to  the  public  sen- 
timent of  the  North,  and  I  as  little  ex- 
pected to  hear  my  correctness  Questioned 
as  to  hear  the  existence  of  slavery  de- 
nied. I  do  not,  of  course,  intend  to 
impute    the    least    unfairness    to    Mr. 


Leigh,  who  is  known  among  us  only  as 
a  virtuous  man,  who  does  honor  to  his 
country.  I  presume  that,  in  the  com- 
parison which  he  made  between  the 
slave-holding  States  and  other  parts  of 
the  countrv,  he  spoke  without  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  ot  the  latter.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  I  dare  not,  expunge  from  my 
book  the  offensive  passage,  though  in 
the  revised  edition  I  have  somewhat 
changed  ite  form.  If  I  know  my  own 
heart,  I  should  rejoice  to  be  able  to  ex- 
punge it 

I  have  regretted  that  a  passage  which 
I  prepared  for  this  work  at  the  time  of 
its  composition  was  not  inserted.  In 
the  chapter  of  Explanations,  after  speak- 
ing of  the  examples  of  moral  and  relig- 
ious excellence  to  be  found  in  the  slave- 
holding  States,  I  expressed,  in  a  few 
sentences,  my  deep  sense  of  the  virtues 
as  well  as  the  accomplishments  of  the 
women  of  the  South.  I  wrote  this  pas- 
sage with  a  fervent  heart,  because  it  was 
dictated,  in  a  measure,  by  the  grateful 
recollection  of  unwearied  kindnesses 
received  from  woman  durine  a  residence 
in  that  part  of  the  country  m  my  youth. 
I  should  be  glad  to  publish  it  now,  had 
it  not  been  destroyed  with  the  manu- 
script of  which  it  formed  a  part,  for  it 
expressed  feelings  which  time  has  only 
strengthened.  After  much  deliberation 
I  omitted  it  in  the  first  edition,  and  did 
so  from  considerations  which  I  cannot 
now  approve.  I  feared  that  what  I  had 
written  would  be  set  down  by  strangers 
as  a  commonplace  of  flattery.  I  feared 
that  I  might  seem  desirous  to  expiate 
by  this  praise  the  censures  contained  in 
other  parts  of  the  book,  —  desirous  to 
shield  myself  from  the  obloou v  to  which 
I  was  exposing  myself  in  puDlishing  un^ 
popular  truth.  I  did  on  this  occasion 
what  I  have  too  often  done.  In  shrink- 
ing from  the  appearance  of  vices  which 
I  abhor,  I  was  unjust  to  my  convictions 
and  affections.  The  reader  will  excuse 
this  reference  to  myself,  when  he  learns 
that  I  have  been  shamelessly  accused  of 
casting  reproach  on  the  purity  of  the 
women  at  the  South.  I  should  not, 
however,  have  noticed  this  calumny,  bad 
not  the  preceding  part  of  this  note  almost 
compelled  me  to  refer  to  it.  I  feel  too 
much  about  the  great  subject  on  which 
I  have  written  to  be  very  solicitous  about 
what  is  said  of  myself.  I  feel  that  1  am 
nothing,  that  my  reputation  is  nothing, 
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in  comparison  with  the  fcirfuj  wrong 
3.nd  evil  which  I  have  bborcd  to  expose  ; 
and  I  should  count  myself  unworthy  the 
name  of  ;i  man  or  a  Christian,  ii  the 
calumnies  of  the  bad,  or  even  the  dis- 


approbation of  the  good,  could  fasten 
my  thoughts  on  myself  and  turn  me 
aside  from  a  cause  which,  as  I  believe, 
truth,  humanity,  and  God  call  me  to  main- 
lain. 


THE    ABOLITIONISTS: 
A  Letter  to  jFames  G.  Bimey. 

[Thb  following  letter  wa^  prepared  for  the  "  Philantliropistj'*  an  antislavcry  paper,  pubUahed  at  Cin- 
dnnati,  and  edited  by  Jame*  G.  Bimey,  a  gentkmi»p  highly  respected  for  his  mtelleclual  and  moral 
cndowioeitts.  It  was  ooctsioned  b\*  the  attempt  made  in  that  aty  to  suppress  the  antisbvcry  party 
by  force,  Mr.  Bimey  wa*  driven  from  Cincinnati,  and  the  press  at  which  the  "  Philanthropist  " 
¥ras  printed  was  broken  up.  A  particular  account  of  thi.>  disgraceful  affair  niay  be  found  in  the 
"Namitiveof  the  kte  Riotous  Prrjcecdings  against  the  Liberty  of  the  Press  at  Cincinnati/'  pre- 
pared  by  Mr  Bimey  and  his  a-ssociatcs.  The  following  letter^  besides  appearing  in  the  *'  PhiUn- 
thropist/*  has  been  published  as  a  pamphlet  for  dii^tribution  at  the  West,  and  the  author  now 
subrntts  it  to  the  community  here  in  the  same  fortn,  with  a  few  slight  cha.nges  and  witli  some  new 
matter  in  a  note.  —  Boston,  Decemhtr  lo,  1856.] 


a 


My  dear  Sir,^ —  I  have  not  the  pleas- 

ol    knowing  you   personally;    but 

ur  history  and  writings  have  given  me 

interest  in  you,  which  induces  and 

ncourages    me    to   address   you    with 

mething  of  the  freedom  of  acquaint- 

ice,     I    feel    myself  attracted   to    the 

lends  of  humanity  and  freedom,  how- 

ver  distant ;    and    when   such  are   ex- 

icd  by  their  principles   to  peril  and 

;5,  and  stand  firm  in  the  evil  day,  f 

e  pleasure  in  expressing  to  them  my 

pathy  and  admiration.     The  first  ac- 

unts   which  reached  me  of  the   vio- 

nee  which  drove  you  from  Cincinnati, 

inclined  me  to  write  to  you  ;  but  your 

'  Narrative  of  those  Riotous  Proceed- 

igs/'  which  I   have  lately  received  and 

ad,    does   not   permit    rne   to    remain 

nger  silent     The  subject  weighs  much 

in  my  mind.     I  feel  that  1  have  a  duty 

perform  in  relation  to  it,  and  I  cannot 

till  I  yield  to  this  conviction,  —  tili 

obey  what  seems  to  me  the  voice  of 

od.     I  think  it  best,  however,  not  to 

mftnc   myself  to   the  outrage  at  Cin- 

innati.  but   to  extend   my  remarks   to 

[Ihc  spirit  of   violence   and  persecution 

which  has  broken  out  against  the  abo- 

"tionists    through    the   whole    country. 

iThis.  I  know,  will  be  more  acceptable 

lo  you  than  any  expression  of  sympathy 

with  you  as  an   individual.     You   Iook 


beyond  yourself  to  the  cause  which  you 
have  adopted,  and  to  the  much-injured 
body  of  men  with  whom  you  arc  as- 
sociated. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak  of  the 
abolitionists  as  abolitionists.  They  now 
stand  before  the  world  in  another  char- 
acter, and  to  this  I  shall  give  my  present 
attention.  Of  their  merits  and  demerits 
as  abolitionists,  1  have  formerly  spoken. 
In  my  short  work  on  Slavery,  I  have 
expressed  my  fervent  attachment  to  the 
great  end  to  which  they  are  pledged, 
and  at  the  same  time  my  disapproba- 
tion, to  a  certain  extent,  of  their  spirit 
and  measures,  I  have  no  disposition  to 
travel  over  this  ground  again.  Had  the 
abolitionists  been  left  to  pursue  their 
object  with  the  freedom  which  is  guar- 
antied to  them  by  our  civil  institutions  ; 
had  they  been  resisted  only  by  those 
weapons  of  reason,  rebuke,  reproba- 
tion, which  the  laws  allow,  I  should 
have  no  inducement  to  speak  of  them 
again  either  in  praise  or  censure.  But 
the  violence  of  their  adversaries  has 
driven  them  to  a  new  position.  Abo- 
litionism forms  an  era  in  our  history,  if 
we  consider  the  means  by  which  it  has 
been  opposed.  Deliberate,  systematic 
efforts  have  been  made,  not  here  or 
there,  but  far  and  wide,  to  wrest  from 
its  adherents  that  liberty  of  speech  and 
the   press,   which   our  fathers  asserted 
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unto  blood,  and  which  our  national  and 
state  goverments  are  pledged  to  protect 
as  our  most  sacred  right  Its  most  con- 
spicuous advocates  have  been  hunted 
and  stoned,  its  meetings  scattered,  its 
presses  broken  up,  and  nothing  but  the 
patience,  constancy,  and  intrepidity  of 
Its  members  has  saved  it  from  extinc- 
tion. The  abolitionists  then  not  only 
appear  in  the  character  of  champions  of 
the  colored  race.  In  their  persons  the 
most  sacred  rights  of  the  white  man 
and  the  free  man  have  been  assailed. 
They  are  sufferers  for  the  liberty  of 
thought,  speech,  and  the  press ;  and,  in 
maintaining  this  liberty  amidst  insult 
and  violence,  they  deserve  a  place  among 
its  most  honored  defenders.  In  this 
character  I  shall  now  speak  of  them. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  adopted  hj 
the  abolitionists  of  promoting  emanci- 
pation, I  might  find  much  to  censure ; 
out  when  I  regard  their  firm,  fearless 
assertion  of  the  rights  of  free  discus- 
sion, of  speech  and  the  press,  I  look 
on  them  with  unmixed  respect  I  see 
nothing  to  blame,  and  much  to  admire. 
To  them  has  been  committed  the  most 
important  bulwark  of  liberty,  and  they 
have  acquitted  themselves  of  the  trust 
like  men  and  Christians.  No  violence 
has  driven  them  from  their  post  Whilst, 
in  obedience  to  conscience,  they  have 
refrained  from  opposing  force  to  force, 
they  have  still  persevered,  amidst  men- 
ace and  insult,  in  bearing  their  testi- 
mony against  wrong,  in  giving  utterance 
to  their  deep  convictions.  Of  such  men 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  they  have 
rendered  to  freedom  a  more  essential 
service  than  any  body  of  men  among 
us.  The  defenaers  ot  freedom  are  not 
those  who  claim  and  exercise  rights 
which  no  one  assails,  or  who  win 
shouts  of  applause  by  well-turned  com- 
pliments to  liberty  in  the  days  of  her 
triumph.  They  are  those  who  stand  up 
for  rights  which  mobs,  conspiracies,  or 
single  tyrants  put  in  jeopardy;  who 
contend  for  liberty  in  that  particular 
form  which  is  threatened  at  the  moment 
by  the  many  or  the  few.  To  the  abo- 
litionists tiiis  honor  belongs.  The  first 
systematic  effort  to  strip  the  citizen  of 
freedom  of  speech  they  have  met  with 
invincible  resolution.  From  my  heart 
I  thank  them.  I  am  myself  their  debtor. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  this  mo- 
ment write  in  safety  had  they  shrunk 


from  the  conflict,  had  thev  AaaX,  thdr 
lips,  imposed  silence  on  tneir  presses, 
and  hid  themselves  be£<M-e  their  fero- 
cious assailants.  I  know  not  where 
these  outrages  would  have  stopped,  had 
they  not  met  resistance  from  their  first 
destined  victims.  The  newspaper  press, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  uttered  no  genuine 
indignant  rebuke  of  the  wrong-doers, 
but  rather  countenanced,  by  its  genUe 
censures,  the  reign  of  force.  The  mass 
of  the  people  looked  supinely  on  this 
new  tyranny,  under  which  a  portion  of 
their  tellow-citixens  seemed  to  be  sink- 
ing. A  tone  of  denunciation  was  be- 
ginning to  proscribe  all  discussion  of 
slavery ;  and  had  the  spirit  of  violence, 
which  selected  associations  as  its  first 
objects,  succeeded  in  this  preparatory 
enterprise,  it  might  have  been  easily 
turned  against  any  and  every  individual 
who  might  presume  to  agitate  the  un- 
welcome subject  It  is  hard  to  say  to 
what  outrage  the  fettered  press  of  the 
country  might  not  have  been  reconciled. 
I  thank  the  abolitionists  that,  in  this 
evil  day,  they  were  true  to  the  rights 
which  the  multitude  were  ready  to  be- 
tray. Their  purpose  to  suffer,  to  die, 
rather  than  surrender  their  dearest  lib- 
erties, taught  the  lawless  that  they  had 
a  foe  to  contend  with  whom  it  was  not 
safe  to  press,  whilst,  like  all  manly  ap- 
peals, it  called  forth  reflection  and  sym- 
pathy in  the  better  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. In  the  name  of  freedom  and 
humanity,  I  thank  them.  Through  their 
courage,  the  violence,  which  might  have 
furnished  a  precedent  fatal  to  freedom, 
is  to  become,  I  trust,  a  warning  to  the 
lawless  of  the  folly  as  well  as  crime  of 
attempting  to  crush  opinion  by  force. 

Of  all  powers,  the  last  to  be  intrusted 
to  the  multitude  of  men  is  that  of  de- 
termining what  questions  shall  be  dis- 
cussed. The  greatest  truths  are  often 
the  most  unpopular  and  exasperating; 
and  were  they  to  be  denied  discussion 
till  the  many  should  be  ready  to  accept 
them,  they  would  never  establish  them- 
selves in  the  general  mind.  The  prog- 
ress of  society  depends  on  nothing  more 
than  on  the  exposure  of  time-sanctioned 
abuses,  which  cannot  be  touched  with- 
out offending  multitudes,  than  on  the 
promulgation  of  principles  which  arc  in 
advance  of  public  sentiment  and  prac- 
tice, and  which  are  consequently  at  ipvar 
with  the  habits,  prejudices,  ana   imn:c- 
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Merests  of  large  classes  of  the 
[iity.  Of  consequence,  the  mul- 
jiff  once  aHowed  to  dictate  or 
le  subjects  of  discussion,  wouid 
lociety  with  spiritual  blindness 
Uh.     The  world  is  to  be  carried 

I  by  truth,  which  at  first  offends, 
Brins  its  way  by  degrees,  which 
joy   hate   and   would   rejoice    to 

The  right  of  free  discussion  is 
re  to  be  i^arded  by  the  friends 
Jcind  with  peculiar  jealousy.  It 
nice  the  most  sacred  and  most 
ered  of  all  our  rights.  He  who 
rob   his    neighbor  of   it,  should 

mark  set  on  him  as  the  worst 
po£  freedom* 

^hc  know  that  our  history  con- 
^Dc  more  disgraceful  to  us  as 
^tnan  that  which  records  the 
es  against  the  abolitionists.  As 
te,  wc  are  chargeable  with  other 
rse  misdeeds*  but  none  so  fla- 
apposed  to  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
y  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and 
ch  wc  make  our  chief  boast. 
tt  roe  ask,  are  the  men  whose 
k  are  so  aggjavated,  that  they 
c  denied  the  protection  of  the 
;nd  be  given  up  to  the  worst 
i  of  the  multitude  ?  Are  they 
le  in  principle  and  life,  teachers 
ya^  or  servile  doctrines,  the  ene- 

God  and  their  race?     I  speak 

II  vague  rumor,  but  from  better 
bI  knowledge,  when  I  say,  that  a 
\  men  and  women  more  blame- 
In  the  abolitionists  in  their  vari- 
ations, or  more  disposed  to  adopt 

construction  of  the  Christian 
B,  cannot  be  found  among  us. 
r  judiciousness  and  wisdom  1  do 
lak ;  but  I  believe  they  yield  to 
ty  in  moral  worth.  Their  ^eat 
ind  one  which  in  this  land  of  lib- 
to  be  punished  above  al!  crimes, 
that  they  carry  the  doctrine  of 
equality  to  its  full  extent,  that 
taa  vehemently  for  the  oppressed, 
cy  assail  wrong-doing  however 
jed  by  opinion  or  intrenched  be- 
^alth  and  power*  that  their  zeal 
nan  rights  is  without  measure, 
ky  associate  themselves  fervently 
e  Christians  and  philanthropists 
\  countries  against  the  worst  relic 
UDtis  times.     Such  is  the  offence 

which  mobs  are  arrayed,  and 
t  coanted  so  llagrani,  that  a  sum-  i 


mary  justice,  too  indiffnant  to  wait  for 
the  tardy  progress  kA  tribunals,  must 
take  the  punishment  into  its  own  hands. 

How  strange  in  a  free  country,  that 
the  men  from  whom  the  liberty  of  speech 
is  to  be  torn  are  those  who  use  it  in 
pleading  for  freedom,  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  vindication  of  human 
rights  !  What  a  spectacle  is  presented 
to  the  world  by  a  republic,  in  which 
sentence  of  proscription  is  passed  on 
citizens  who  labor,  by  addressing  men's 
consciences,  to  enforce  the  truth  that 
slavery  is  the  greatest  of  wrongs  ! 
Through  the  civilised  worlds  the  best 
and  greatest  men  are  bearing  joint  wit- 
ness against  slavery.  Christians  of  all 
denominations  and  conditions,  rich  and 
poor,  learned  and  ignorant,  are  bound 
in  a  holy  league  against  this  most  de- 
grading form  of  oppression.  But,  in 
free  America,  the  language  which  des- 
pots tolerate  must  not  be  heard.  One 
would  think  that  freemen  might  be  par* 
doned,  if  the  view  of  fellow -creatures 
stripped  of  all  human  rights  should  move 
them  to  vehemence  of  speech.  But, 
whilst  on  all  other  subjects  the  deeply 
stirred  feelings  may  overflow  in  earnest 
remonstrance,  on  slavery  the  freemen 
must  speak  In  whispers,  or  pay  the  pen- 
alty of  persecution  for  the  nattiral  utter- 
ance of  strong  emotion. 

I  am  aware  that  the  outrages  on  the 
abolitionists  are  justified  or  palliated  b^j^ 
various  considerations :  nor  is  this  sur 
prising  ;  for  when  did  violence  ever  want 
excuse?  It  is  said  that  abolitionism 
tends  to  stir  up  insurrection  at  the 
South,  and  to  dissolve  the  Union.  Of 
all  pretences  for  resorting  to  lawless 
force,  the  most  dangerous  is  the  tendency 
of  measures  or  opinions.  Almost  all 
men  see  ruinous  tendencies  in  whatever 
opposes  their  particular  interests  or 
views.  All  the  political  parties  which 
have  convulsed  our  country  have  seen 
tendencies  to  national  destruction  in  the 
principles  of  their  opponents.  So  in- 
finite are  the  connections  and  conse- 
quences of  human  affairs,  that  nothing 
can  be  done  in  which  some  dangerous 
tendency  may  not  be  detected.  There 
is  a  tendency  in  arguments  against  any 
old  establishment  to  unsettle  all  institu- 
tions, because  all  hang  together.  There 
is  a  tendency  in  the  laying  bare  of  deep- 
rooted  abuses  to  throw  a  community 
into   a  storm.     LWjetV^  ItriAs  Vo  XxttTv- 
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liousness,     government    to    desi.x')tism. 

texclude  all  enterpriiies  which  may  have 

Bvil  results,  and  human  life  will  stagnate. 

IWise   men    are    not  easily  deterred   by 

[difficulties  and  perils  from  a  course  of 

^^ction  which  promises  great  good.     Es* 

"  illy  when  justice  and  humanity  cry 

doud  tor  the  removal  of  an  enormous 

ocial  evil,  it  is  unworthy  of  men  and 

[Christians   to   let   the   imagination    run 

riot  among  possible  dangers,  instead  of 

rousing  every  energy  of  mind  to  study 

how  the  evil  may  be  taken  away,  and 

j«the   perils  which   accompany  beneficial 

[changes  may  be  escaped. 

As  to  the  charge  brought  against  the 
^|U>olitionists,  of  stirring  up  insurrection 
[at  the  Soulh,  I  have  never  met  the 
1  shadow  of  a  proof  that  this  nefarious 
Iproject  was  meditated  by  a  single  mcni' 
Iter  of  their  body.  The  accusation  is 
Ifepelled  by  their  characters  and  princi- 
[pies  as  well  as  by  facts  ;  nor  can  I  easily 
conceive  of  a  sane  man  giving  it  belief. 
I  As  to  the  **  tendency  "  of  their  measures 
to  this  result,  it  is  such  only  as  we  have 
seen  to  belong  to  all  human  affairs,  and 
such  as  may  easily  be  guarded  against 
The  truth  is,  that  any  exposition  of 
slavery,  no  matter  from  whom  it  may 
come,  may  chance  to  favor  revolt.  It 
may  chance  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
fanatic,  who  may  think  himself  sum- 
moned by  heaven  to  remove  violently 
this  great  wrong ;  or  it  may  happen  to 
reach  the  hut  ofsome  intelligent,  daring 
slave,  who  may  think  himself  called  to 
be  the  avenger  of  his  race.  All  things 
are  possible,  A  casual,  innocent  remark 
in  conversation,  may  put  wild  projects 
into  the  unbalanced  or  disordered  mind 
of  some  hearer.  Must  we,  then,  live  in 
perpetual  silence?  Do  such  chances 
make  it  our  duty  to  shut  our  lips  on  the 
subject  of  an  enormous  wrong,  and  never 
to  send  from  the  press  a  reprobation  of 
the  evil  ?  The  truth  is.  that  the  great 
danger  to  the  slave-holder  comes  from 
slavery  itselt  from  the  silent  innovations 
of  time,  from  political  conflicts  and  con- 
vulsions, and  not  from  the  writings  of 
strangers.  1  readily  grant  that  the  abo- 
litionists, in  consequence  of  their  num- 
ber and  their  systematic  and  public 
efforts,  are  more  likely  to  be  heard  of 
by  the  slave  than  a  solitary  individual 
who  espouses  his  cause,  but  when  I 
consider  how  steadily  they  have  con- 
demned tht  resort  to  force  on  vW  "^-asX 


of  the  oppressed  ;  when  I  consider  what 
power  the  master  possc^ises  of  excluding 
incendiary  influences,  if  such  arc  thrta 
ened  from  abroad  ;  when  1  rrmcmb 
that,  during  the  late  unparalleled  eiciti 
ment  at  the  South,  not  a  symptom  i 
revolt  appeared  :  and  when  to  all  " " 
add  the  strongly  manifested  pu  ^ 
the  free  States  to  put  forth  Iheiri 
if  required,  for  the  suppression  of  inA^ 
rection,  it  seems  to  me  that  none  ' 
the  most  delicale  nerves  can  be 
turbed  by  the  movements  of  the 
tionists.  Can  any  man,  who  has  a  sec 
of  character,  affect  to  believe  th*|_ 
tendency  of  abohtionism  to  sti] 
servile  war  is  so  palpable  and 
as  to  require  the  immediate  appllc 
of  force  for  its  suppression,  as  to  den 
the  substitution  of  mobs  for  the 
of  law,  as  to  justify  the  violation  of 
most  sacred  right  of  the  citizen  ? 

As  to  the  other  charge,  that  the  i 
ures  of  the  abolitionists  endanger  i 
National  Union,  and  must  therefore 
put  down  by  any  and  every  me* 
weaker  than  the  former.    Againat| 
has  not  this  charge  been  hurled  ? 
party  among  us  has  not  been  loaded  w3 
this  reproach  ?   Do  not  we  at  the  No 
almost    unanimously    believe    that 
spirit  and  measures  of  nullificatioiij 
a  direct  and  immediate  tendencv  ~ 

solve  the  Union  ?     But  are  wc  tfi    

authorized  to  silence  the  nullifier 
violence  ?  Should  a  leader  of  that  party 
travel  among  us,  is  he  to  be  mobbed? 
Let  me  further  ask,  how  is  it  that  tbe 
abolitionists  endanger  the  Union  ?  The 
only  reply  which  I  have  heard  is,  thK 
they  exasperate  the  South.  Aod  is  il  a 
crime  to  exasperate  men  ?  Who  tl«l 
so  criminal  as  the  Founder  and  primitive 
teachers  of  our  faith  ?  Have  wc  yet  to 
learn  that,  in  cases  of  exasperation,  the 
blame  is  as  apt  to  lie  with  those  wbo  take, 
as  with  those  who  occasion,  ol^cllce^ 
How  strange  the  doctrine,  that  nca  Mt 
to  be  proscribed  for  uttering  laiimgs 
which  gives  offence,  are  to  be  ovtBiPcd 
for  putting  their  neighbors  into  ai  pt»* 
sion  !  Let  it  also  be  considered  that  tbe 
abolitionists  are  not  the  only  people  vbo 
exasperate  the  South.  Can  the  calmest 
book  be  written  on  slavery  without  pro- 
ducing the  same  effect  ?  tan  the  Oikl 
Justice  of  Massachusetts  expoQlkd  tfat 
constitution  and  laws  oi  that  CoimiKMl* 
\  vtit^\k  Tuccording  to  their  ixt^  spirit,  sad 
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[  oppf*«ttToii  to  slavery,  with- 
emng  indignation  ?     Is  not  ihe 

that  Confess  has  the  right  of 
n  end  to  slavery  in  the  District 
ibia,  denounced  as  fiercely  as 
igs  and  harangues  of  abolition- 
rherc,  then,  shall  mobs  stop,  if 
le  of  e^casperating  the  South 
Inous  as  to  deserve  their  ven- 
If  the  philanthropist  and 
i  must  be  silenced  on  the  sub- 
avcry,  lest  they  wound  the  sen- 
nsof  the  South,  ought  the  judge 
Utor  to  be  spared  r  Who  does 
that  these  apologies  for  law- 
;e,  if  they  have  any  validity, 
g  every  good  man  under  its 
y? 

je  remarks  you  learn  my  abhor- 
the  violence  offered  to  the 
ists,  and  my  admiration  of  the 
ey  have  opposed  to  it.  May 
dicate  to  the  end  the  rights 
I  their  persons  have  been  out- 
Allow  me  now  to  express  my 
desire    and  hope  that  the  abo- 

will  maintain  the  liberty  of 
nd  the  press,  not  only  by  assert- 
nlf,  but  by  using  it  wisely^  de- 
f,  eencrously,  and  under  the 
i£  me  severest  moral  principle, 
f  earnest  desire  that  they  will 
it  in  the  spirit  of  Christians  and 
"opiists,  with  a  supreme  love  of 
thout  passion  or  bitterness,  and 
that  fanaticism  which  cannot 
;hc  true  proportions  of  thin^^s. 
caggerates  or  dbtorts  whatever 
r  conflicts  with  its  end,  which 

goodness  except  in  its  own 
rhich  shuts  itself  up  in  one 
Eld  is  blind  to  all  besides.  Lib- 
fers  from  nothing  more  than 
ntiousness,  and  1  fear  that  abo- 
are  not  to  be  absolved  from  this 
it.  It  seems  to  me  that  they 
aiJarly  open  to  one  reproach. 
1  tings  have  been  blemished  by 
f  intolerance,  sweeping  censure, 
^  ixi|urious  judgment,     I  do  not 

brin^  this  charge  against  all 
plications.  Yours,  as  far  as  I 
El  them,  are  an  honorable  excep- 
d  others.  I  know,  deserve  the 
ifse.  But  abolitionism,  in  the 
I  epoken  in  an  intolerant  tone, 
ja  way  has  repelled  many  good 
eat  advantage  to  its  oppo- 
'ehed  the  energy  and 


effect  of  its  appeals.     I  should  rejoice 
to  see  it  purified  trom  this  stain. 

Abolitionism  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  intolerant  towards  the  slave-  ! 
holders,  and  towards  those  in  the  free 
States  who  oppose  them,  or  who  refuse 
to  take  part  in  their  measures.  I  say, 
first,  towards  the  slave-holder  The 
abolitionist  has  not  spoken,  and  cannot 
speak,  against  slavery  too  strongly.  Nq 
language  can  exceed  the  enormity  of  the 
wTong.  But  the  whole  class  of  slave- 
holders often  meets  a  treatment  in  anti- 
slavery  publications  which  is  felt  to  be 
unjust,  and  is  certainly  unwise.  We 
always  injure  ourselves  in  placinjj  our 
adversary  on  the  footing  of  an  injured 
man.  One  groundless  charge  helps  him 
to  repel  many  which  are  true.  There  I 
is,  indeed,  a  portion  of  slave-holders 
who  deserve  the  severest  reprobation. 
In  every  such  community  there  are 
many  who  hold  their  fellow-creatures  in 
bondage  for  gain,  —  for  mere  gain. 
They  perpetuate  this  odious  system  not 
reluctantly,  but  from  choice ;  not  be- 
cause the  public  safety  compels  them, 
as  they  think,  to  act  the  part  of  despots, 
but  because  they  love  despotism,  and 
count  money  their  supreme  good.  Pro* 
vided  they  can  be  supported  in  ease  and 
Indulgence,  can  be  pampered  and  en- 
riched, they  care  not  for  the  means. 
They  care  not  what  wrongs  or  stripes 
are  inflicted,  what  sweat  is  extorted, 
what  powers  of  the  immortal  soul  are 
crushed.  For  such  men  no  rebuke  can 
be  too  severe.  If  any  vehemence  of 
language  can  pierce  their  consciences, 
let  it  DC  used.  The  man  who  holds 
slaves  for  ^in  is^  in  effect,  though  un- 
consciously, the  worst  of  robbers  ;  for 
he  selfishly  robs  his  fellow-creatures  not 
only  of  their  property,  but  of  themselves. 
He  is  the  worst  of  tyrants,  for,  whilst 
absolute  governments  spoil  men  of  civil* 
he  strips  them  of  personal  rights.  But 
]  do  not,  cannot  believe  that  the  major- 
ity  of  slave-holders  are  of  the  character 
now  described.  I  believe  that  the  ma- 
jority, could  they  be  persuaded  of  the 
consistency  of  emancipation  with  the 
well-being  of  the  colored  race  and  with 
social  order,  would  relinquish  their  hold 
on  the  slave,  and  sacrifice  their  imagined 
property  in  him  to  the  claims  of  justice 
and  humanity.  They  shrink  from  eman- 
cipation, because  it  seems  to  them  a 
precipice.      Having  st^T\    \i\e    ccjVyt^^ 
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man  continually  dependent  on  foreign 
guidance  and  control,  thev  think  him 
incapable  of  providing  lor  himself. 
Having  seen  the  laboring  class  kept 
down  by  force,  they  feel  as  if  the  re- 
moval ot  this  restraint  would  be  a  signal 
to  universal  lawlessness  and  crime.  That 
8uch  opinions  absolve  from  all  blame 
those  who  perpetuate  slavery,  I  do  not 
say.  That  they  are  often  strengthened 
by  the  self-interest  of  the  master,  I  can- 
not doubt ;  for  we  see  men  everywhere 
grasping  and  defending  doctrines  which 
confirm  their  property  and  power.  I 
acknowledge,  too,  that  the  ready,  unhes- 
itating acquiescence  of  the  slave-holder 
in  such  loose  notions,  especially  at  the 
present  moment,  is  a  bad  symptom.  In 
the  present  age,  when  a  flood  of  light  has 
been  thrown  on  the  evils  of  slavery,  and 
when  the  whole  civilized  world  cries 
out  against  it  as  the  greatest  of  wrongs, 
and  in  this  country,  where  the  doctrine 
of  human  ridits  has  been  expounded  by 
the  profoundest  minds,  and  sealed  with 
the  best  blood,  a  fearful  responsibility  is 
assumed  by  masters,  who,  pronouncing 
emancipation  hopeless,  make  no  serious, 
anxious  inquiry  after  the  means  of 
accomplishing  it,  and  no  serious  effort 
to  remove  the  supposed  unfitness  of  the 
slave  for  freedom.  Still,  while  there  is 
much  to  be  condemned  in  the  prevalent 
opinions  and  feelings  at  the  South,  we 
have  no  warrant  for  denying  to  all  slave- 
holders moral  and  religious  excellence. 
The  whole  history  of  the  world  shows 
us  that  a  culpable  blindness  in  regard 
to  one  class  of  obligations  may  consist 
with  a  sincere  reverence  for  religious 
and  moral  principles,  as  far  as  they  are 
understood.  In  estimating  men's  char- 
acters, we  must  never  forget  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  they  labor.  Sla- 
very, upheld,  as  it  is  at  the  South,  by 
the  deepest  prejudices  of  education,  by 
the  sanction  of  laws,  by  ihe  prescription 
of  ages,  and  by  real  difficulties  attending 
emancipation,  cannot  easily  be  viewed 
in  that  region  as  it  appears  to  more  dis- 
tant and  impartial  observers.  The  hate- 
fulness  of  the  system  ought  to  be 
strongly  exposed,  and  it  cannot  be  ex- 
posed too  strongly;  but  this  hatefulness 
must  not  be  attached  to  all  who  sustain 
slavery.  There  are  pure  and  generous 
spirits  at  the  South,  and  they  are  to  be 
honored  the  more  for  the  sore  trials 
amidst  which  their  virtues  have  gained 


strength.  The  abolitioiiists.  in  thdr 
zeal,  seem  to  have  overlooked  these 
truths  in  a  great  degree,  and  by  their 
intolerance  towards  the  slave-holder 
have  awakened  towards  him  sympathy 
rather  than  indignation,  and  weakened 
the  effect  of  their  just  invectives  against 
the  system  which  ne  upholds. 

I  think,  too,  that  they  are  chargeable 
with  a  like  intolerance  towards  those  in 
the  free  States  who  oppose  them,  or 
who  refuse  to  participate  in  their  opera- 
tions. They  have  been  apt  to  set  down 
opposition  to  themselves  as  equivalent 
to  attachment  to  slavery.  Regarding 
their  own  dogmas  as  the  only  true  faith, 
and  making  their  own  zeal  the  standard 
of  a  true  interest  in  the  oppressed,  they 
have  been  apt  to  cast  scornful  looks 
and  reproaches  on  those  who  have 
spoken  in  doubt  or  displeasure  of  their 
movements.  This  has  made  them  many 
foes.  They  have  been  too  belligerent 
to  make  friends.  I  do  not  mean,  in 
these  remarks,  that  the  abolitionists 
have  had  nothing  to  blame  in  their  op- 
ponents. Among  these  are  not  a  few 
deserving  severe  reprehension,  and  I 
have  no  desire  to  shield  them  from  it 
But  the  great  mass  who  have  refused  to 
take  part  in  the  antislavery  movement 
have  been  governed  by  pure  motives. 
If  they  have  erred,  they  have  not  erred 
willingly,  or  from  the  influence  of  low 
and  servile  passions.  They  have  con5^ 
quently  been  wronged  by  the  treatment 
tney  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
abolitionists,  and  men  are  not  brought 
over  by  wrongs  to.  a  good  cause. 

I  have  said  that  I  have  no  desire  to 
shield  the  unworthy  among  ourselves. 
We  have  those  whose  opposition  to  abo- 
litionism has  been  wicked,  and  merits 
reprobation.  Such  are  to  be  found  in 
all  classes  ;  forming,  indeed,  a  minority 
in  each,  yet  numerous  enough  to  deserve 
attention  and  to  do  much  harm.  Such 
are  to  be  found  in  what  is  called  the 
highest  class  of  society,  that  is,  among 
the  rich  and  fashionable  ;  and  the  cause 
is  obvious.  The  rich  and  fashionable 
belong  to  the  same  caste  with  the  slave- 
holder ;  and  men  are  apt  to  s^nnpathiie 
with  their  own  caste  more  readily  than 
with  those  beneath  them.  The  slave 
is  too  low,  too  vulgar,  to  awaken  inter- 
est in  those  who  abhor  vulgarity  more 
than  oppression  and  crime,  and  who 
found  all  their  self-admiration  on  the 
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?v   occupy  in  the  social  scale. 
fzr  11  me  to  charge  on  the  rich 

t.  ie,   as  a  class*  this   moral 

[degradatum  ;    but  among  them  are  the 
liippers  of  high  degree,  who  would 
their  dignity  soiled  by  touching 
lose  of  a  menial,  degraded  race, 
I  who  load  its  advocates  with  ridicule 
*com. 

Then,  in  the  commercial  class,  there 
unworthy  opposcrs  of  abolitionism. 
ere  are  those  whose  interests  rouse 
to  withstand  every  movement 
miy  offend  the  South.  They 
profitable  connections  with  the 
^hokler,  which  must  not  be  cn- 
agercd  by  expressions  of  sympathy 
'  L  the  sLive.  Gain  is  their  god,  and 
ice  on  this  altar  without  com- 
ttan  the  rights  and  happiness  of 
fellow- creatures.  To  such,  the 
liitinthropy  which  would  break  every 
fliin  is  fanaticism,  or  a  pretence. 
tfochiJig  in  their  own  souls  helps  them 
nprehend  the  fervor  of  men  who 
the  wronged,  and  who  hazard 
-and  life  in  exposing  the  wrong. 
.Your  *■' Narrative  of  the  Riotous  Pro- 
pio^  at  Cincinnati"  shows  to  what 
in)  extent  the  spirit  of  humanity, 
e,  and  freedom  may  be  supplanted 
Ue  accursed  kist  of  gain.  This, 
ver,  cannot  surprise  us.  Our  pres- 
Dl  civiliEation  is  characterized  and 
by  a  devouring  greediness  of 
vealth;  and  a  cause  which  asserts 
ri^t  against  wealth  must  stir  up  bitter 
opposition,  especially  in  cities  where 
tots  divinit)r  is  most  adored  Every 
faige  city  will  furnish  those  who  would 
sooner  nvet  the  chain  on  the  slave  than 
lOie  a  commission  or  retrench  an  ex- 
^cadfture.  I  would  on  no  account  in- 
tiixute  tliat  such  men  constitute  the 
majority  of  the  commercial  class.  i 
fvjoice  to  know  that  a  more  honorable 
"it  prevails  in  the  community  which 
rmore  immediately  under  my  notice, 
V  the  passion  for  gain  is  everywhere 
nx\^  pure  and  generous  feeling,  and 
everywhere  raises  up  bitter  foes  against 
sny  reform  which  may  threaten  to  turn 
aiidc  a  stream  of  wealth.  I  sometimes 
Jv^l  as  if  a  great  social  revolution  were 
sary  to  break  up  our  present  mer- 
^  civilization,  in  order  that  Chris- 
tianilv,  now  repelled  by  the  almost  uni- 
versal worldlincss,  may  come  into  new 
^u>ntact  with  the  soulj  and  may  reeon- 
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struct  society  after  its  own  pure  and 
disinterested  principles. 

In  another  class,  which  contains  many 
excellent  people,  may  also  be  found  un- 
worthy opposers  of  all  antislavery  move- 
ments. 1  refer  to  the  conservative  class^ 
to  those  who  are  tremblingly  ahve  to  the 
spirit  of  innovation  now  abroad  in  the 
world,  who  have  little  or  no  faith  in 
human  progress,  who  are  anxious  to 
secure  what  is  now  gained  rather  than 
to  gain  more,  to  whom  that  watchword 
of  the  times,  Reform,  sounds  like  a  knell. 
Among  these  are  lo  be  found  individuals 
who.  from  no  benevolent  interest  in  soci- 
ety, but  simply  because  thev  have  drawn 
high  prizes  in  the  lottery  of  life,  are  un- 
willing that  the  most  enormous  abuses 
should  be  touched,  lest  the  established 
order  of  things,  so  propitious  to  them- 
sclv^es,  should  be  disturbed.  A  palsy- 
ing, petrifying  order,  keeping  things  as 
they  are,  seems  to  tliem  the  ideal  of  a 
perfect  communitVt  and  they  have  no 
j>atiencc  with  the  rude  cry  of  reformers 
for  the  restoration  of  human  beings  to 
their  long-lost  rights.  ^H 

I  will  only  add  the  politicians,  as  an-  H 
other  class,  which  has  furnished  selfish  ^ 
assailants  of  aboHtionism.  Among  our 
politicians  are  men  who  regard  public 
life  as  a  charmed  circle  into  which  moral 
principle  must  not  enter,  who  know  no 
law  but  expediency  J  who  are  prepared 
to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  South  for  South- 
ern votes,  and  who  stand  ready  to  echo 
all  the  vituperations  of  the  slave-holder  i 

against  the  active  enemies  of  slavery  in     S 
the  free  States.  V 

For  these  various  descriptions  of  sel- 
fish opponents  of  abolitionism,  1  make 
no  apology.     Let  them  be  visited  with 

i'ust  rebuke.  But  they,  after  all,  form 
mt  a  small  part  of  that  great  body  in 
the  free  States  who  look  on  the  present 
antislavery  movement  with  distrust  and 
disapprobation.  The  vast  majority  in 
the  free  States,  who  refuse  communion 
with  you,  are  not  actuated  by  base  con- 
siderations. The  fear  of  a  servile  war, 
the  fear  of  political  convulsions^  a  per- 
ception of  the  difficulties  of  great  social 
changes,  self-distrust,  a  dread  of  rash- 
ness^  these  and  the  like  motives  have 
great  influence  in  deterring  multitudes 
from  giving  their  countenance  to  what 
seem  to  them  violent  movements  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  That  a  culpable 
insensibility  to  the  ev\\a  ^t\4  ^wx^srvg,^  <^ 
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this  nefarious  institution  is  too  common 
in  the  class  of  which  I  now  speak,  I  do 
not  mean  to  deny.  Still,  how  vast  a 
proportion  of  the  intelligence,  virtue, 
and  piety  of  the  country  is  to  be  found 
in  their  ranks!  To  speak  of  them 
slightly,  contemptuously,  bitterly,  is  to 
do  great  wrong,  and  such  speaking,  I 
fear,  has  brought  much  reproach  on 
abolitionism. 

The  motives  which  have  induced  me 
to  make  this  long  communication  to  you 
will  not,  I  trust,  be  misunderstood.  I 
earnestly  desire,  my  dear  Sir,  that  you 
and  your  associates  will  hold  fast  the 
right  of  free  discussion  by  speech  and 
the  press,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that 
you  will  exercise  it  as  Christians,  and 
as  friends  of  jrour  race.  That  you.  Sir, 
will  not  fail  m  these  duties,  I  rejoice 
to  believe.  Accept  my  humble  tribute 
of  respect  and  admiration  for  your  dis- 
interestedness, for  your  faithfulness  to 
your  convictions,  under  the  peculiar 
sacrifices  to  which  you  have  been  called. 
It  is  my  prayer  that,  bv  calm,  fearless 
perseverance  in  well-cfoing,  you  may 
guide  and  incite  many  to  a  like  virtue. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  easy  for  one 
living,  as  I  do,  at  a  distance  from  dan- 
ger, living  in  prosperity  and  ease,  to 
preach  exposure  and  suffering  to  you 
and  your  friends.  I  can  only  say  in 
reply,  that  I  lay  down  no  rule  for  otners 
which  I  do  not  feel  to  be  binding  on 
myself.  What  I  should  do  in  the  hour 
ot  peril  may  be  uncertain  ;  but  what  I 
ought  to  do  is  plain.  What  I  desire  to 
do  is  known  to  the  Searcher  of  all 
hearts.  It  is  my  earnest  desire  that 
prosperity  may  not  unnerve  me,  that  no 
suffering  may  shake  my  constancy  in 
a  cause  which  my  heart  approves.  I 
sometimes  indeed  fear  for  myself,  when 
I  think  of  untried  persecutions.  I  know 
not  what  weaknesses  the  presence  of 
great  danger  may  call  forth.  But,  in 
my  most  deliberate  moments,  I  see 
nothing  worth  living  for  but  the  divine 
virtue  which  endures  and  surrenders  all 
things  for  truth,  duty,  and  mankind.  I 
look  on  reproach,  poverty,  persecution, 
and  death,  as  light  evils  compared  with 
unfaithfulness  to  pure  and  generous 
principles,  to  the  spirit  of  Girist,  and 
to  the  will  of  God.  With  these  impres- 
sions, I  ought  not  to  be  deterred  by 
self-distrust,  or  by  my  distance  from 
danger,  from  summoning  and  cheering 


others  to  conflict  with  eyfl.  Christon- 
ity,  as  I  regard  it,  is  designed  ^rou^ 
out  to  fortify  us  for  this  warfare.  Its 
^at  lesson  is  self-sacrifice.  Its  dis- 
tinguishing spirit  is  divine  jAilanthropy 
suttering  on  the  cross.  Tne  cross,  the 
cross,  this  is  the  badge  and  standard  of 
our  religion.  I  honor  all  who  bear  it 
I  look  with  scorn  on  the  selfish  great- 
ness of  this  world,  and  with  pitv  on  the 
most  gifted  and  prosperous  in  tne  strug- 
gle for  office  and  power ;  but  I  look 
with  reverence  on  the  obscurest  man 
who  suffers  for  the  right,  who  is  true  to 
a  good  but  persecuted  cause. 

With   these  sentiments,  I   subscribe 
myself  your  sincere  friend, 

William  E.  CHANNiNa 

Boston,  Nov,  i,  1836. 


Note.  —  As  the  preceding  letter  was 
prepared  for  a  newspaper,  I  was  obliged, 
by  the  narrowness  of  my  limits,  to  pass 
over  some  topics  on  which  I  should 
have  been  ^lad  to  offer  a  few  remarks. 
In  expressing  my  conviction  of  the' 
moral  worth  of  the  abolitionists,  1 
wished  to  say  that  they  are  in  dan^, 
as  a  body,  of  forfeiting  this  praise. 
Let  them  gather  numbers  and  strength, 
and  they  may  be  expected  to  degenerate. 
The  danger  is  greater  now  fiat  they 
have  begun  to  add  the  ballot-box,  or 
political  action,  to  their  other  modes  of 
operation.  1 1  is  one  of  the  evils  attending 
associations,  and  an  argument  against 
them,  that,  by  growing  popular,  they  at- 
tract to  themselves  unworthy  memoers, 
lose  their  original  simplicity  of  purpose,' 
become  aspiring,  and  fall  more  and 
more  under  the  control  of  popular  lead- 
ers. Intriguers  will  never  be  wanting 
to  press  them,  if  possible,  into  the  ser- 
vice of  one  or  another  of  the  great  parties 
which  divide  the  country,  and  by  be- 
coming political  machines  they  only  in- 
crease the  confusion  of  public  affairs. 

I  have  spoken  in  the  letter  of  "the 
fettered  press  "  of  the  country,  — a  sub- 
ject of  much  moral  interest  The  news- 
paper press  is  fettered  among  us  by  its 
dependence  on  subscribers,  among  wnom 
there  are  not  a  few  intolerant  enough  to 
withdraw  their  patronage  if  an  editor 
give  publicity  to  articles  which  contra- 
dict their  cherished  opinions,  or  shock 
their  party  prejudices,  or  seem  to  clash 
with  tneir  interests.     In  such  a  state  of 
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things  few  newspapers  can  be  expected 
to  aldTord  to  an  unpopular  indiviikiil 
or  party,  however  philanthropic  or  irre- 
proachable an  opportunity  of  being 
,,mard  by  the  public.  Editors  engage  in 
their  vocation  like  other  men,  for  a 
support ;  and  communications  which 
will  thin  their  subscription  lists  will,  of 
course,  find  little  favor  at  their  hands. 
Much  reproach  is  sometimes  thrown  on 
^tlienri  for  their  want  of  moral  indepen- 
dence ;  but  the  root  of  the  evil  lies  in 
the  intolerance  of  the  community.  One 
result  of  this  state  of  things  is,  that 
the  newspaper  press  fails  of  one  of  its 
chief  duties,  which  is  to  stem  corrupt 
opinion,  to  stay  the  excesses  of  popular 
passions.  It  generally  swells,  seldom 
arrests,  the  violence  of  the  multitude. 
The  very  subjects  on  which  the  public 
mind  may  most  need  to  be  reformed  are 
most  likely  to  be  excluded  from  its  col- 
umns. Another  evil  result  is,  the  in- 
crease of  the  number  and  violence  of 
parties.  Conscientious  men » who  cannot 
obtain  a  hearing  through  the  common 
newspapers,  are  compelled  to  league  for 
the  support  of  papers  of  their  own,  and, 
in  speaking  through  these  organs,  they 
are  tempted  to  an  extravagance  and  bit- 
terness which  they  would  have  shunned 
bad  they  used  other  vehicles.  It  may 
doubted  whether  abolitionism  would 
ave  taken  the  form  of  organized  and 
affiliated  societies  if  the  subject  of  sla- 
very could  have  been  discussed  in  the 
mmon  papers  with  the  same  freedom 
Es  other  topics.  That  abolitionism  has 
owed  not  a  Ihile-  of  its  asperity  to  its 
having  been  proscribed  from  the  begin- 
nmgy  and  to  its  having  been  denied  the 
common  modes  of  addressing  the  public 
mind,  I  cannot  doubt.  Toleration  seems 
to  be  the  last  virtue  which  individuals 
or  communities  learn.  One  would  think 
that  experience  had  sufficiently  taught 
men  that  persecution  is  not  the  way  to 
put  down  opinions  The  selfish  may, 
todeed.  be  disheartened  by  opposition ; 
but  conscientious  men  are  strengthened 
by  it  in  their  convictions.  Persecution 
drives  and  knits  them  together ;  and 
when  formed  into  a  party  by  this  bond, 
their  zeal  becomes  more'  intense,  their 
prejudices  more  inveterate^  their  opin- 
ions more  extravagant,  their  means  more 
violent  than  if  they  had  continued  to 
be  scattered  through  the  community. 
I£   abolitionism    should    convulse    the 


country,  as  some  seem  xft  fear,  a  large 
share  of  the  blame  will  beiong  to  that 
intolerance  which  has  heaped  on  the 
most  respectable  men  every  epithet  of 
scorn  and  vituperation,  and  has  driven 
them  to  assume  a  separate  and  belliger^ 
ent  attitude  in  the  community, 

I  cannot  easily  conceive  of  a  greater 
good  to  a  city  than  the  establishment  of 
a  newspaper  by  men  of  superior  ability 
and  moral  independence,  who  should 
judge  all  parlies  and  public  measures 
by  the  standard  of  the  Christian  law, 
who  should  uncompromisingly  speak  the 
truth,  and  adhere  to  the  right,  who  should 
make  it  their  steady  aim  to  form  a  just 
and  lofty  public  sentiment,  and  who 
should  at  the  same  time  give  to  upright 
and  honorable  men  an  opportunity  of 
making  known  their  opinions  on  mat- 
ters ol  general  interest,  however  op- 
posed to  the  opinions  and  passions  of 
the  d,iy.  In  the  present  stage  of  soci- 
ety, when  newspapers  form  the  reading 
of  all  classes,  and  the  chief  reading  of 
multitudes,  the  importance  of  the  aaily 
press  cannot  be  overrated.  It  is  one  o£ 
the  mightiest  instruments  at  work  among 
us.  It'  may  and  should  take  rank  among 
the  most  effectual  means  of  social  order 
and  improvement  It  is  a  power  which 
should  be  wielded  by  the  best  minds  in 
the  community.  The  office  of  editor  is 
one  of  solemn  responsibility,  and  the 
community  should  encourage  the  most 
gifted  and' virtuous  men  to  assume  it  by 
nberally  recompensing  their  labor,  and 
by  according  to  them  that  freedom  of 
thought  and  speech  without  which  no 
mind  puts  forth  all  its  vigor,  and  which 
the  highest  minds  rank  among  their 
dearest  rights  and  blessings. 

In  speaking  of  the  unworthy  oppo- 
nents of  abolitionism  in  the  preceding 
letter,  I  proposed  to  say  something  of 
those  unhappy  men  who.  in  one  part  of 
our  country,  have  proclaimed  slavery  to 
be  a  good,  a  domestic  blessing,  ana  an 
essential  support  or  condition  of  free 
institutions.  But  I  felt  that  I  could  not 
easily  speak  on  this  point  in  measured 
terms  ;  and  in  such  cases  I  prefer  si- 
lence, unless  a  clear  conviction  of  duty 
forbids  it  Happily,  this  detestable  doc- 
trine  needs  no  effort  to  expose  it ;  for  it 
carries  its  refutation  in  its  own  absurdity, 
and  in  its  repugnance  to  all  moral  and 
rehgtous  feeling.  The  Southern  States 
would  be  grievously  wronged  by  being 
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made  responsible  for  tliis  insane  esti- 
mate of  slavery.  It  is  confined,  I  trust, 
to  a  small  number,  who  have  been  hardy 
enough  to  set  at  defiance  the  judgment 
of  the  Christian  and  civilized  world,  and 


whom  nothing  but  oblivion  can  screen 
from  that  condenming  sentence  which 
future  times  will  pass  more  and  mart 
sternly  on  the  advocates  of  oppression, 
on  the  foes  of  freedom  and  human  rights. 


A    LETTER  TO    THE    HON.   HENRY   CLAY, 

On  the  Annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States. 


My  dear  Sir,  —  I  trust  that  you  will 
excuse  the  libertjr  which  1  take  in  thus 
publicly  addressmg  you.  If  you  could 
look  into  my  heart,  I  am  sure  vou  would 
not  condemn  me.  You  would  discover 
the  motives  of  this  act  in  my  respect  for 
3rour  eminent  powers,  and  m  my  confi- 
dence that  you  are  disposed  to  use  them 
for  the  honor  and  happiness  of  your 
country.  Were  you  less  distinguished 
or  less  worthy  of  distinction,  I  should 
not  trouble  you  with  this  letter.  I  write 
you  because  I  am  persuaded  that  your 
e;reat  influence,  if  exerted  in  promoting 
just  views  on  the  subject  of  this  commu- 
nication, would  accomplish  a  good,  to 
which,  perhaps,  no  other  man  in  the 
country  is  equal.  I  am  bound,  in  frank- 
ness, to  add  another  reason  for  address- 
ing you.  I  hope  that  your  name,  prefixed 
to  this  letter,  may  secure  to  it  an  access 
to  some,  perhaps  to  manv,  who  would 
turn  away  were  its  thougnts  presented 
in  a  more  general  form.  Perhaps  by 
this  aid  it  may  scale  the  barrier  whicn 
now  excludes  trom  the  South  a  certain 
class  of  the  writings  of  the  North.  I 
am  sure  your  hospitality  would  welcome 
me  to  Kentucky :  and  your  well-known 
generosity,  I  believe,  will  consent  that  I 
should  use  your  name  to  gain  a  hearing 
in  thav  and  the  neighboring  States. 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  enter 
on  the  topic  of  this  letter.  My  tastes 
and  habits  incline  me  to  very  different 
objects  of  thought  and  exertion.  I  had 
hoped  that  I  should  never  again  feel 
myself  called  to  take  part  in  the  agita- 
tions and  exciting  discussions  of  the 
day,  especially  in  those  of  a  political 
character.  I  desire  nothing  so  much  as 
to  devote  what  remains  of  life  to  the 
study  and  exposition  of  Ejeat  principles 
and  universal  truths.     But  the  subject 


of  Texas  weighs  heavily  on  my  mind, 
and  I  cannot  shake  it  off.  To  me,  it  is 
more  than  a  political  question.  It  be- 
longs eminently  to  morals  and  religion. 
I  have  hoped  that  the  attention  of  the 
public  would  be  called  to  it  by  some 
more  powerful  voice.  I  have  postponed 
writing  until  the  national  legislature  is 
about  to  commence  the  important  ses- 
sion in  which,  it  is  thought,  this  subject 
may  be  decided.  But  no  one  speaks, 
ana  therefore  I  cannot  be  silent.  Should 
Texas  be  annexed  to  our  country,  I  feel 
that  I  could  not  forgive  myself  if.  with 
my  deep,  solemn  impressions,  I  should 
do  nothing  to  avert  the  evil.  I  cannot 
easily  believe  that  this  disastrous  meas- 
ure IS  to  be  adopted,  especially  at  the 
present  moment.  The  annexation  of 
Texas,  under  existing  circumstances, 
would  be  more  than  rashness  ;  it  would 
be  madness.  That  opposition  to  it  must 
exist  at  the  South,  as  well  as  at  the 
North,  I  cannot  doubt.  Still  there  is  a 
general  impression  that  ereat  efforts 
will  be  made  to  accomplish  this  object 
at  the  approaching  session  of  Congress, 
and  that  nothing  but  strenuous  resistance 
can  prevent  their  success.  I  must  write, 
therefore,  as  if  the  danger  were  real  and 
imminent ;  and  if  any  should  think  that 
I  am  betrayed  into  undue  earnestness  by 
a  false  alarm,  they  will  remember  that 
there  are  circumstances  in  which  excess 
of  vigilance  is  a  virtue. 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  I  shall 
be  forced  to  speak  on  one  topic  which 
can  hardly  be  treated  so  as  to  give  no 
offence.  I  am  satisfied  that  in  this,  as 
in  all  cases,  it  is  best  safest,  as  well  as 
most  right  and  honorable,  to  speak  freely 
and  plainly.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  cnution  circumlocution,  plausible 
softenings  of  language,  and  otner  arts, 
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Ktrojfing  confidence^  defeat 
end.  In  discussions  of  an 
nature.  tJie  true  way  of  doing 
I  pttrify  ourselves  from  all  un* 
jlives,  to  cherish  disinterested 
s  and  unaffected  good- will  tow- 
e  from  whom  wc  dj0er,  and 
eave  the  mind  to  utter  itself 
2Xicl  spontaneously.  How  far 
repared  myself  for  my  work 
IX' puriti cation,  it  becomes  not 
r;  but  this  1  may  say,  that  I 
onsctous  of  the  slig&test  as- 
fecling  towards  any  party  or 
idual  I  have  no  private  in- 
serve,  no  private  passions  to 
The  strength  of  my  conviction 

gressed  in  strong,  perhaps 
mguage  ;  but  this  want  of 
Jt  result  of  the  conscious- 

l  have  no  purpose  or  feeling 
eed  conceal. 

in  one  respect  depart  from  the 
if  a  letter,     I  shall  arrange  my 

under  distinct  heads  ;    and  I 
lis  because  I  wish  to  put  my 

full  possession  of  my  views. 

use  no  vague  declam:ition,  to 

vague  alarm,  but  to  bring  out 

as  possible  the  precise  paints 
on  to  the  measure  t  oppose/* 
lavea  strong  argument  against 

Texas   to   the   United  States 
ininality  of   the  revolt  which 

to  sever  that  country  from 

vt  well  to  sute  the  pnncipal  itithoritin 
rvhr  for  the  stiiemftif)  in  ibia  leit«n 
4coted,  perhapt.  to  aa  article  on  Mexico 
I  til?  July  number  of  the  "  North  Amcri- 
"  for  the  year  iHyfu  Thi»  artkle,  a» 
tit  the  lirae,  yr2%  written  hy  an  enliglu- 
lectcd  c^tiien  tif  the  South.  The  quDta- 
nc  head  of  this  letter,  without  a  marginal 
|ikcD  fnint  thii  trAct,  with  a  few  unlm- 
tioaa>  J  have  al»o  made  ii»e  of  a  pam- 
^le  lalle  uf  itie  **  VVar  in  TexaA,**  written 
Bto  Lundyt  a  man  of  unimpeachable 
fliko'  pralciseft  Co  have  gi^-en  particular 
n»  ««bject.  With  h«  reasoning  i  ajid 
Vfft  DOtning  to  do;  t>ia  his  statement  oi 
pi  repmeiiied  to  roe  a«  worthy  cvf  full 
p«  alfto  cnntulted  a  "  Kistory  of  'fexai  by 
liiafd»."  I  know  not  that  thi*  liaa lut^ 
qr  lUnft  of  importance.  But,  by  it*  un- 
lcii<tnC(R|  it  corroborate*  the  preceding 
dlief  reliance^  however,  is  not  on  booki. 
(oriflty  of  the  bct«  here  given,  which  may 
I  a*  A  teatiinony  borne  to  them  by  the 
:,  11)19  is  a  ftiogtilarly  unexceptionable 
lie  fir»«nt  cue ;  because  it  t&  weH  known 
EBWC»  of  the  Texan  revisit  have  had  poa^ 
Ertai  dcsrec  of  the  press  of  the  country, 
ililc  vccminit  couid  not  have  obtained 
nef  witkout  a  faundation  to  truth  Let 
lif  "the  North,"  I  understand  in  thii 
free  Suies»  aitd  by  "the  South ,*^  all  the 
"'  '  lejK  wtkcre  the  terma  are  plain)/ 
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Mexico.  On  this  point  our  citizens 
need  light.  The  Texan  insurrection  fs 
seriously  regarded  by  many  among  us 
as  a  struggle  of  the  oppressed  for  Tree* 
dom.  Toe  Texan  revolution  is  thought 
to  resemble  our  own.  Our  own  is  con- 
taminated  by  being  brought  into  such 
relationship,  and  we  owe  to  our  fathers 
and  ourselves  a  disclaimer  of  affinity 
with  this  new  republic.  The  Texan 
revolt,  if  regarded  in  its  causes  and  its 
means  of  success,  is  criminal ;  and  we 
ought  in  no  way  to  become  partakers  in 
its  guilt.  You,'  I  doubt  not.  are  familiar 
with  its  history  ;  but  for  the  benefit  of 
some,  into  whose  hands  this  letter  may 
fall  I  will  give  the  leading  facts. 

The  first  grant  of  land  in  Tetas  to 
our  citizens  was  made  under  the  Royal 
Government ;  and,  in  accepting  it,  the 
obligation  was  expressly  incurred  of 
submission  to  the  civil  and  religious 
despotism  which  then  crushed  the  coun- 
try. It  was  understood  that  the  settlers 
were  to  adopt  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to 
conform  in  all  other  respects  to  the  in- 
stitutions of  Mexico.  Under  the  revo- 
lutionary governments,  which  succeeded 
the  fall  of  the  Spinish  power,  the  origi* 
nal  grant  was  confirmed,  and  new  ones 
made,  on  condition  of  subjection  to  the 
laws  c>f  the  land.  The  terms  were  very 
liberal,  except  that  adherence  to  the 
Catholic  religion  was  required  as  the 
condition  of  settlement  These  facts 
will  help  us  to  understand  the  reason- 
ableness of  some  of  the  complaints 
under  which  the  colonists  seek  to  shel- 
ter their  revolt. 

Mexico^  on  declaring  her  indepen- 
dence on  the  mother  country,  estab- 
lished a  republican  government,  and 
was  unfortunately  betrayed  by  her  ad- 
miration of  this  country  into  the  adoption 
of  a  federal  system,  for  which  no  foun- 
dation had  been  laid  in  her  previous 
history.  From  this  cause,  added  to  her 
inexperience  in  self-government,  and  to 
the  want  of  intelligence  among  the  mass 
of  her  population,  her  institutions  have 
yielded  very  imperfectly  the  fruits  of 
treedom.  The  country  has  been  rent 
by  factions,  the  capital  convulsed  by 
revolutions,  and  the  chief  office  of  the 
state  been  secured  by  the  military  to 
popular  chieftains.  The  emigrants  trom 
this  country  to  Texas  went  with  open 
eyes,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  un- 
settled state  of  affairs,  into  this  fe^vooL 
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of  misrule  and  agitation.  Happily,  their 
distance  from  the  seat  of  government 
prevented  their  being  drawn  into  the 
whirlpool  of  civil  contests,  which  threat- 
ened at  times  the  destruction  of  the 
metropolis.  Whilst  the  city  of  Mexico 
was  pillaged  or  laid  under  martial  law, 
Texas  found  security  in  her  remoteness  ; 
and,  had  her  colonists  proved  loyal 
citizens,  this  security  might  have  been 
undisturbed. 

Complaints  of  one  another  soon  sprung 
up  between  the  general  ^vemment 
and  Texas.  Mexico  complained  of  the 
gross  infraction  of  her  laws,  and  Texas 
of  the  violence  of  the  means  by  which 
it  was  attempted  to  enforce  them.  That 
both  parties  had  ground  of  reproach, 
we  cannot  doubt ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  strike 
the  balance  between  them,  or  to  say 
where  the  chief  blame  lies.  The  pre- 
sumption is  strong,  that  the  fault  began 
with  the  colonists.  We  of  this  coun- 
try, receiving  our  accounts  of  the  con- 
troversy from  Texans,  are  in  danger  of 
being  warped  in  our  judgments.  But 
we  have  for  our  guidance  our  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  which  helps  us  to 
construe  the  testimony  of  interested 
witnesses,  and  which,  in  the  present 
case,  cannot  easily  deceive  us.  If  we 
consider  the  distance  of  Texas  from 
the  seat  of  government,  her  scattered 
population,  her  vicinity  to  a  slave  coun- 
try, the  general  character  of  the  first 
settlers  in  a  wilderness,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  subjecting  them  to  regular  tri- 
bunals ;  can  we  doubt,  for  a  moment, 
that  Mexico  had  cause  for  the  com- 
plaints, which  she  urged,  of  the  gross 
infractions  and  evasions  of  her  laws  in 
Texas,  especially  of  the  laws  relating  to 
revenue,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  slaves  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  consider  the 
circumstances  of  Mexico,  can  we  doubt 
that  the  military  force  sent  by  her  to 
Texas,  and  needed  there  to  enforce  the 
laws,  abused  its  power  more  or  less? 
That  lawless  men  should  be  put  down 
by  lawless  means,  especially  in  a  coun- 
try swept  by  the  spirit  of  revolution,  is 
an  effect  too  common  and  natural  to 
excite  wonder.  The  wonder  is,  that 
Texas  escaped  with  so  little  injury. 
Whether  she  would  have  suffered  at 
all,  had  she  submitted  in  good  faith  to 
the  laws  which  she  had  pledged  her- 
self to  obey,  may  be  fairly  questioned. 
T  ask  you,  Sir,  whether  it  is  not  your 


deliberate  conviction,  that  Mexico,  firom 
the  befi^inning  of  her  connection  with 
the  colonists,  has  been  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning.  But  allowing  that 
the  violent  means  used  by  Mexico  for 
enforcing  her  authority  were  less  pro- 
voked than  we  believe  them  to  have 
been,  did  not  the  Texans  enter  the 
country  with  a  full  knowledge  of  its 
condiuon  ?  Did  they  not  become  citi- 
zens of  a  state  just  escaped  from  a 
grinding  despotism,  just  entered  mto 
the  school  of  freedom,  which  had  been 
inured  for  ages  to  abuses  of  militaiy 
power,  and  whose  short  republican  his- 
tory had  been  made  up  of  civil  agita- 
tion ?  In  swearing  allegiance  to  such  a 
state,  did  they  not  consent  to  take  their 
chance  of  the  evils  through  which  it 
must  have  been  expected  to  pass  in  its 
way  to  firm  and  free  institutions  ?  Was 
there,  or  could  there  be  in  so  unsettled 
a  sodety,  that  deliberate,  settled,  in- 
flexible purpose  of  spoiling  the  colo- 
nists of  their  rights,  which  alone  ab- 
solves a  violation  of  allegiance  from 
the  guilt  of  treason? 

Some  of  the  erounds  on  which  the 
Texans  justify  their  conflict  for  inde- 
pendence are  so  glaringly  deficient  in 
truth  and  reason,  that  it  is  hard  to  avoid 
suspicion  of  every  defence  set  up  for 
their  revolt.  They  complain  of  bein? 
denied  the  right  of  worshipping  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
sciences ;  and  this  they  do,  though  they 
entered  the  country  and  swore  allegiance 
to  its  government,  with  full  knowledge 
that  the  Catholic  religion  was  the  relig- 
ion of  the  state,  and  alone  tolerated  by 
the  constitution.  What  increases  the 
hollowness  and  criminality  of  the  pre- 
tence is,  that  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sion of  the  constitution,  Protestant  sects 
had  held  their  meetings  undisturbed  in 
Texas,  and  no  persecution  had  ever 
taken  place  on  account  of  difference  of 
creed. 

Another  grievance  by  which  they  jus- 
tify their  revolt  is,  that  the  trial  by  jury 
had  been  withheld  ;  and  this  complaint 
they  have  the  courage  to  make,  although 
they  were  fully  aware,  before  beconiing 
the  adopted  citizens  of  the  country,  that 
this  mode  of  trial  was  utterly  unknown 
to  its  jurisprudence,  and  though,  in  the 
constitution  of  the  State  of  Cosmtulaand 
Texas,  the  following  article  had  been 
introduced :  "  One  of  the  principal  sub- 
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I"  the  attention  of  Congress  [State 
lure}  shall  be  to  establish  in 
jl  cases  the  trial  by  jury,  exteml- 
jraduallyf  and  even  adopting  it  in 
kses.  In  proportion  as  the  advan- 
f  this  precious  institution  may  be 
Illy  developed." 

hi  the  greatest  grievances  in  the 
{  Texas  was  the  chanj^e  of  the 
H  government  from  a  federal  to 
eat  or  consolidated  form.  But 
ftngCt  however  violently  broujtjht 
$nLS,  ratified  by  the  nalional  Con- 
Ibcordlng  to  the  rules  prescribed 
tonstitntion.  and  was  sanctioned 
iMexican  people.  The  decree  of 
^  introducing  this  '*  reform  "  of 

Eooal  institutions,  declares  the 
if  government  **  republican,  pop- 
jd  representative.''  and  provides 
origans  by  which  such  a  govern- 
I  cKaraclerized.  What  also  de- 
bur  consideration,  in  estimating 
lAsiire,  is,  that  the  whole  history 
Itico  has  proved  the  necessity 
ktituting  a  central  for  a  federal 
KienU  Liberty  and  order  can  be 
led  and  preserved  to  that  country 
process  but  by  the  introduction 
I  simple  and  efficient  institutions. 
t  the  Tejcans,  a  handful  of  stran- 

rised  the  standard  of  revolt, 
the  government  was  changed 
lation  of  nine  miHions  without 
Iflisent. 

^c  spoken  of  the  Texans  as  a 
f  of  people.  At  the  breaking  out 
i  insurrection  they  were  about 
[thousand,  including  women  and 
H.  They  were,  of  course,  wholly 
}ln  achieve  or  maintain  national 
bdencc ;  so  that  one  condition 
b  required  to  authorize  revolu- 
^mely.  the  ability  to  sustain  a 
Bsmt.  to  perform  the  duties  of 
^ty,  they  could  not  pretend  to 
[iwcnty  thousand  men,  women, 
^itdreti/  raising  the  standard  of 
pd  proposing  to  dismember  a 
\  csiiptre  !  It  is  very  possible 
feyie  arc  suburbs  of  London  con- 
[am  equaJ  number  of  discontented 
r  who  suffer  under  and  have  rea- 
Complain  of  municipal  or  national 
^.  And  may  these  fly  to  arms, 
jfor  a  nation,  and  strive  to  break 
|y  of  the  British  dominions  ?  It 
tabo  be  remembered,  that  the 
not  only  a  drop  of  the 


bucket  compared  with  the  Mexican  i 
population,  but  that  they  were  a  decided 
minority  in  the  particular  State  to  which  I 
they  belonged  ;  so  that  their  revolt  may  I 
be  compared  to  the  rising  of  a  county  in 
Mas.sachusetts  or  Virginia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cstal>lishing  a  separate  sover- 
eignty, on  the  ground  of  some  real  or 
imagined  violation  of  right  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  or  the  State  Government. 
Still  more,  this  little  knot  of  Texans 
were  far  from  being  unanimous  as  to  the 
revolt.  The  older  and  wealthier  inhab- 
itants favored  peace.  '*  There  were 
great  difTerences  of  opinion  among  the 
colonists,  and  even  violent  parlv  dissen- 
sions. Many,  who  were  in  ifie  quiet 
enjoyment  of  their  property,  were  op- 
posed to  all  these  hostile  movements. 
The  first  public  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence was  adopted,  not  by  persons  ass um-  ' 
ing  to  act  in  a  representative  capacity, 
hut  by  about  ninety  individuals^  all, 
except  two,  Americans,  if  we  may  judge' 
by  their  names,  acting  for  themselves, ' 
and  recommending  a  similar  course  to  J 
their  fellow-citizens.  That  declaratioii^ 
furnishes  proofs  of  the  dissensions  andl 
jealousies  of  which  we  have  spoken.  It 
proves  another  fact,  that  the  ancient  ^ 
population  of  the  province  was  favor- 
able to  the  new  views  of  the  government 
of  Mexico."  In  some  letters  written  by 
Colonel  S.  T  Austin,  the  founder  of  the 
colony,  in  the  year  1834,  whilst  impris- 
oned in  Mexico  on  the  charge  of  en- 
couraging revolutionary  movements  in 
Texas,  we  have  some  remarkable  pas- 
sages, showing  the  aversion  of  the 
sounder  part  ofthe  population  to  violent 
mexsures.  **  I  wi.sh  my  friends  and  all 
Texas  to  adopt  and  firmly  adhere  to  the 
motto  and  rufe  I  have  stated  in  this  let- 
ter. The  rule  is,  to  discountenance,  in 
the  most  unequivocal  and  efficient  man- 
ner, all  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  or  writing  in  violent  or  disre- 
spectful terms  of  the  Mexican  people  or 
authorities.  1  have  been  led  into  so 
much  difficulty,  and  Texas  ha«  been  so 
much  jeopardized  in  its  true  and  perma^ 
ncnt  interests,  by  inflammatory  men, 
political  fanatics,  political  adventurers, 
would-be  great  men,  vain  talkers,  and 
visionary  fools,  that  I  begin  to  lose  all 
confidence  except  for  those  who  seek 
their  living  between  the  plough -handles  ; 
and,  alas  for  them  \  they  are  too  often 
sacrificed  before  they  Vt^o^  \\.    "Y^At^- 
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ate  AO  more  violent  measures,  and  you 
will  prosper,  and  obtain  from  the  gov- 
ernment all  that  reasonable  men  ought 
to  ask  for."*  It  is  very  plain  that,  of 
this  diminutive  colony,  the  more  reason- 
able men,  had  they  not  been  overborne 
by  the  more  violent,  would  have  averted 
the  civil  war.  Such  was  the  number 
which  set  up  for  a  nation ! 

I  have  no  disposition  to  deny  that 
Texas  had  grievances  to  justify  com- 
plaint In  proof  of  this  I  need  no  docu- 
ments. That  she  was  not  always  wisely 
governed,  that  her  rights  were  not  always 
respected,  who  can  doubt  ?  What  else 
could  be  expected  ?  Mexico  is  not  wise. 
Mexico  is  not  skilled  in  the  science  of 
human  rights.  Her  civilization  is  very 
imperfect,  as  we  and  the  Texans  have 
alwaya  known  ;  and  a  ^ood  government 
is  one  of  the  slowest  fruits  of  civilization. 
In  truth,  a  good  government  exists  no- 
where. The  errors  and  vices  of  rulers 
entail  evils  on  every  state.  Especially 
in  an  extensive  community,  some  dis- 
tricts will  always  suffer  from  unwise, 
partial,  unjust  legislation.  If  every  town 
or  countv  may  start  up  into  a  sovereign 
state,  wnenever  it  is  wronged,  society 
will  be  given  up  to  perpetualconvulsion, 
and  history  be  one  bloody  record  of  re- 
volt. The  right  of  insurrection  is  to  be 
exercised  most  rarely,  fearfully,  reluc- 
tantly, and  only  in  cases  of  fixed,  pro- 
nounced, persevering  oppression,  from 
which  no  relief  can  be  found  but  in 
force.  Nothing  is  easier  than  for  any 
and  every  pe6ple  to  draw  up  a  list  of 
wrongs ;  nothing  more  ruinous  than  to 
rebel  because  every  claim  is  not  treated 
with  respect.  The  United  States  did 
not  throw  off  the  British  yoke  because 
every  human  right  which  could  be  de- 
monstrated by  moral  science  was  not 
granted  them,  but  because  they  were 
aenied  the  rights  which  their  fathers 
had  enjoyed,  and  which  had  been  se- 
cured to  the  rest  of  the  empire.  They 
began  with  pleading  precedent.  They 
took  their  first  stand  on  the  British  con- 
stitution. They  claimed  the  rights  of 
Englishmen.  They  set  up  the  case  of 
peculiar  oppression  ;  and  did  not  appeal 
to  arms  until  they  had  sought  redress 
for  years,  by  patient  and  respectful  re- 
monstrance ;  until  they  had  exhausted 
every  means  of  conciliation  which  wis- 

•  "  History  of  Texas,"  p.  no,  Au»tii/»  Correspond- 
ence. 


dom  could  devise  or  a  Just  self-respect 
would  allow.  Such  was  the  code  of 
national  morality  to  which  our  fathers 
bowed ;  and  in  so  doing  they  acknowl- 
edged the  sacredness  of  allegiance,  and 
manifested  their  deep  conviction  of  the 
fearful  responsibility  of  subverting  a 
government  and  of  rupturing  national 
ties.  A  province,  in  estimating  its 
grievances,  should  have  respect  to  the 
general  condition  of  the  country  to  which 
It  belongs.  A  colony,  emigrating  from 
a  highly  civilized  country,  has  no  right 
to  expect  in  a  less  favored  state  the 
privileges  it  has  left  behind.  The  Tex- 
ans must  have  been  insane  if,  on  enter- 
ing Mexico,  thev  looked  for  an  admin- 
istration as  faultless  as  that  under  whkh 
they  had  lived.  They  might  with  equal 
reason  have  planted  themselves  in  Rus- 
sia, and  then  have  unfurled  the  banner 
of  independence  near  the  throne  of  the 
Czar,  because  denied  the  immunities  of 
their  native  land. 

Having  thus  considered  the  grievances 
of  the  Texans,  I  now  proce^  to  con- 
sider the  real  and  great  causes  of  the 
revolt  These  are  matters  of  notoriety, 
so  as  to  need  no  minute  exposition. 
The  first  great  cause  was  the  unbounded, 
unprincipled  spirit  of  land  speculation, 
which  so  tempting  a  prize  as  Texas 
easily  kindled  in  multitudes  in  the 
United  States,  where  this  mode  of 
gambling  is  too  common  a  vice.  Lam 
grants  of  land  in  Texas  were  originaHy 
made  to  individuals,  chiefly  citizens  o^ 
our  country,  who,  in  man^  cases,  trans- 
ferred their  claims  to  joint-stock  com- 
panies in  some  of  our  cities.  A  quota- 
tion will  illustrate  the  nature  of  these 
grants,  and  the  frauds  and  speculations 
to  which  they  gave  birth.  "  The  nom- 
inal grantee  is  called  the  empresario. 
He  is  considered,  by  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  merely  as  a  trustee  of  the  gov- 
ernment, having  no  title  himself  to  the 
land  within  the  limits  of  his  future  col- 
ony, except  upon  condition  of  settling 
a  number  of  families  [within  a  given 
time].  The  settlers  themselves  receive 
a  title  for  each  family  for  a  league  square, 
upon  the  express  condition  ofsettlenent 
and  cultivation,  and  the  payment  of  cer- 
tain ver)r  moderate  charges  within  a  lim- 
ited period.  It  is  believed  that  these 
conditions  were  by  the  colonization  lairs 
of  Mexico  the  basis  of  all  the  land-titles 
in  Texas,  together  with  the  further  coo- 
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mght  and  title  should  be 
]  if  the  crantce  [or  new  settler] 
'  1  the  country,  or  sell  his 
.  ing  cultivated  it.  An 
uii  Kjv  i:«e  various  maps  of  Texas 
IT  how  numerous  have  been  these 
bs  conceded  to  various  entpresa- 
"^hc  face  of   tlie  province,  from 

^Red  River,  and  from  the 
mountains,  is  nearly  covered 
t  became  at  last  a  matter  of 
^culatton  ;  and  it  is  a  notorious 
II  many  of  the  impresarios,  for- 
thc  contingent  character  of  their 
bts  to  the  soil,  and  the  conditions 
kich  their  future  colonists  were 
re  allotments  of  land,  proceeded 

to  make  out  scrip,  which  has 
Id  in  the  United  Sutes  to  an 
Ible   amount      In   addition    to 

arc  informed,  on  the  best  au- 

that  the  manufacture  of  land- 
saving  no  foundation  whatever, 
ft  carried  on  as  a  regular  busi- 
That  frauds  of  these  different 
ive  been  practised  on  the  cupid- 
credulity  of  the  people  of  the 
States,  is  beyond  doabt.  Had 
fe  of  the  present  campaign  been 
I  opening  seemed  to  portend, 
l"  colonies  been  broken  up,  it 
le  tmpossibte  to  calculate  the 
Nrhich  would  be  sustained  by 
lio  have  never  seen  the  land 
^ey  have  bought.  It  is  not  haz- 
ioo  much  to  say,  that  millions 
ten  expended  in  the  Southern 
Ith'Western  States/* 
I,  indeed,  has  been  regarded  as 
for  land  speculators  within  its 
rders  and  in  the  United  States. 
Np  the  scale  on  which  this  kind 
Icr  has  been  carried  on,  it  may 
id  that  the  legislature  of  Coa- 
M  Texas,  in  open  violation  of 
I  o£  Mexico,  were  induced  **by 
BAY  of  land  speculators,  never 
^  known,  to  grant  them,  in  con- 
Mi  of  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
lent  of  four  hundred  square 
of  the  public  land*  This  trans-  | 
lOS  disavowed,  and  the  grant  | 
L  by  the   Mexican  government, 

to  the  dispersion  of  the  Icgis- 
Od  the  imprisonment  of  the  gov- 
"iesca.     And  yet  this  un author- 
[  perhaps,  corrupt  grant  of  public  I 
^ed  the  basis  of  new  specula-  j 


tion    and  frauds.      A    new  scrip  was 
formed  ;  and,  according  to  the  best  in- 
formation wc  have  been  able  to  obtain,  | 
four  hundred   leagues  became,   in   the] 
hands  of  speculators,  as  many  thousands. 
The  extent  of  these  frauds  is  vet  to  be] 
ascertained;   for  such  is  the  kindness  J 
of  cupidity,  that  any  thing  which  looks 
fair  on  paper  passes  without   scrutiny  j 
for  a  land-title  in  Texas."     The  indig- j 
nation  excited  in  the  Mexican  govern- 1 
ment  by  this  enormous  grant,  and  the 
attempt  to  seize  the  legislators  who  per-  < 
peirated  it,  were  among  the  immediate  j 
excitements  to  the  revolt      In   conse- 
quence  of    these    lawless   proceedings, 
great  numbers  in  this  country  and  Texas 
have  nominal  titles  to  land,  which  canj 
only  be  substantiated  by  setting  asideJ 
the  authority  of  the  General  Congress? 
of   Mexico,    and   are,    of    consequence,  i 
directly  and  strongly  interested  in  sever- 
ing this  province  irom  the  Mexican  con-  . 
federacy,   Texan  independence  can  alone  < 
legalize  the  mighty  frauds  of  the  land  I 
speculator    Texas  must  be  wrested  fronn  i 
the  country  to  which  she  owes  allegiance,  J 
that  her  soil  may  pass  into  the  hands 
of  cheating  and  cheated  foreigners.    We 
have  here  one  explanation  of  the  zeal 
with  which  the  Texan  cause  was  em- 
braced  in  the    United    States.      From 
this  country  the  great  impulse  has  been 
giveri  to  the  Texan  revolution ;   and  a 
principal  motive  has  been,  the  u  nappe  as* 
able  hunger  for  Texan  land.    An  interest 
in  that  soil,  whether  real  or  fictitious, 
has  been  spread  over  our  country.    Thus 
"the  generous  zeal  for  freedom,**  which 
has  stirred  and  armed  so  many  of  our 
citizens  to  fight  for  Texas,  turns  out  to 
be  a  passion  for  unrighteous  spoil 

1  proceed  to  another  cause  of  the 
revolt :  and  this  was,  the  resolution  to 
throw  Texas  open  to  slave-holders  and 
slaves.  Mexico,  at  the  moment  of 
throwing  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  gave  a 
noble  testimony  of  her  loyalty  to  free 
principles,  by  decreeing,  *'that  no  per- 
son  thereafter  should  be  bom  a  slave 
or  introduced  as  such  into  the  Mexican 
States  ;  that  all  slaves  then  held  should 
receive  stipulated  wages,  and  be  subject 
to  no  punishment  but  on  trial  and  judg- 
ment by  the  magistrate."  The  subse- 
quent acts  of  the  government  carried 
out  fully  these  constitutional  provisions. 
It  is  matter  of  deep  grief  and  humilia- 
tion, that  the  em\gra.nls  iroTCi  \K\Si  t^"^^- 
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try,  whilst  boasting  of  superior  civiliza- 
tion, refused  to  second  this  honorable 
policy,  intended  to  set  limits  to  one  of 
the  greatest  social  evils.  Slaves  were 
brought  into  Texas  with  their  masters 
from  the  neighboring  States  of  this 
country.  One  mode  of  evading  the 
laws  was,  to  introduce  slaves  under 
formal  indentures  for  long  periods,  in 
some  cases  it  is  said  for  ninety-nine 
years.  By  a  decree  of  the  State  Leg- 
islature ot  Coahuila  and  Texas,  all  in- 
dentures for  a  longer  period  than  ten 
years  were  annulled,  and  provision  was 
made  for  the  freedom  of  children  born 
durine;  this  apprenticeship.  This  set- 
tled, mvincible  purpose  of  Mexico  to 
exclude  slavery  from  her  limits,  created 
as  strong  a  purpose  to  annihilate  her 
authority  in  Texas.  By  this  prohibition, 
Texas  was  virtually  shut  against  emi- 
gration from  the  Southern  and  Western 
portions  of  this  country ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  eyes  of  the  South  and 
West  had  for  some  time  been  turned 
to  this  province,  as  a  new  market  for 
slaves,  as  a  new  field  for  slave  labor, 
and  as  a  vast  accession  of  political 
power  to  the  slave-holding  States. 
That  such  views  were  prevalent,  we 
know ;  for,  nefarious  as  they  are,  they 
found  their  way  into  the  public  prints. 
The  project  of  dismembering  a  neigh- 
boring republic,  that  slave-holders  and 
slaves  might  overspread  a  region  which 
had  been  consecrated  to  a  free  population, 
was  discussed  in  newspapers  as  coolly  as 
if  it  were  a  matter  of  obvious  right  and 
unquestionable  humanity.  A  powerful 
interest  was  thus  created  for  severing 
from  Mexico  her  distant  province.  We 
have  here  a  powerful  incitement  to  the 
Texan  revolt,  and  another  explanation 
of  the  eagerness  with  which  men  and 
money  were  thrown  from  the  United 
States  into  that  region  to  carry  on  the 
war  of  revolution. 

I  proceed  to  another  circumstance 
which  helped  to  determine,  or  at  least 
to  hasten,  the  insurrection;  and  that 
was  the  disappointment  of  the  Texans 
in  their  efforts  to  obtain  for  themselves 
an  organization  as  a  separate  state. 
Texas  and  Coahuila  had  hitherto  formed 
a  single  state.  But  the  colonists,  being 
a  minority  in  the  joint  legislature,  found 
themselves  thwarted  in  their  plans.  Im- 
patient of  this  restraint,  and  probably 
suffering  at  times  from  a  union  which 


gave  the  superiority  to  others^  they  pre- 
pared for  themselves  a  coostitutioii,  by 
which  they  were  to  be  erected  into  a 
separate  state,  neglecting  in  their  haste 
the  forms  prescnbed  by  the  Mexican 
law.  This  instrument  they  forwarded  to 
the  capital  for  the  sanction  of  the  Gen- 
eral Cong^ress,  by  whom  it  was  imme- 
diately rejected.  Its  informality  was  a 
sufficient  reason  for  its  finding  no  better 
reception ;  but  the  omission  of  all  pro- 
vision to  secure  the  country  against 
slavery  was  a  more  serious  obstacle  to 
its  ratification.  The  irritation  of  the 
Texans  was  great.  Once  invested  with 
the  powers  of  a  state,  they  would  not 
have  found  it  difficult,  in  their  remote- 
ness from  the  capital,  and  in  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  nation,  to  manage 
their  affairs  in  their  own  way.  A  virtiud 
independence  might  have  lieen  secured, 
and  the  laws  of  Mexico  evaded  with 
impunity.  Their  exasperation  was  in- 
creased by  the  imprisonment  of  the 
agent  who  had  carried  the  instrument 
to  Mexico,  and  who  had  advised  them, 
in  an  intercepted  letter,  to  take  matters 
into  their  own  hands,  or  to  organize  a 
state  government  without  authority  from 
the  national  Congress.  Thus  denied 
the  privilege  of  a  separate  state,  and 
threatened  with  new  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  general  government  to  en- 
force the  laws,  they  felt  that  the  criti- 
cal moment  had  arrived;  and,  looking 
abroad  for  help,  resolved  to  take  the 
chances  of  a  conflict  with  the  crippled 
power  of  Mexico. 

Such  were  the  chief  excitements  to 
the  revolt.  Undoubtedly,  the  Texans 
were  instigated  by  the  idea  of  wrongs, 
as  well  as  by  mercenary  hopes.  But 
had  they  jielaed  true  obedience  to  the 
country  of  which  they  had,  with  their 
own  free  will,  become  a  part ;  had  they 
submitted  to  the  laws  relating  to  the 
revenue,  to  the  sale  of  lands,  and  to 
slavery ;  the  wrongs  of  which  they 
complained  might  never  have  been  ex- 
perienced, or  might  never  have  been 
construed  into  a  plea  for  insurrection. 
The  great  motives  to  revolt  on  which 
I  have  insisted  are  so  notorious,  that  it 
is  wonderful  that  any  among  us  could 
be  cheated  into  sympathy  with  the 
Texan  cause,  as  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Slavery  and  fraud  lay  at  its  very  foun- 
dation. It  is  notorious  that  land  spec- 
ulators,  slave-holders,  and   selfish  ad- 
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among  the  foremost  to 
im  sad  engage  in  the  crusade  for 
m  liberties/'  From  the  hands 
fcsc  we  are  invited  to  receive  a 
ICC,  torn  from  a  country  to  which 
lv«  given  pledges  of  amity  and 
►  In  these  remarks^  I  do  not,  of 
^  intend  to  say  that  everv  invader 
bDS  was  carried  thither  by  selfish 
^.  Some,  I  doubt  not.  were  im- 
t  by  a  generous  interest  in  what 
ihe  name  of  liberty ;  and  more  by 
BAturaJ  sympathy  which  incites  a 

0  take  part  with  his  countrymen 
rt  a  stranger,  without  stopping  to 
rhether  they  are  right  or  wrong. 
le  motives  which  rallied  the  great 
lit  majority  round  the  standard  of 
\  were  such  as  have  been  exposed, 
hoold  awaken  any  sentiment  but 

ng  considered  the  motives  of  the 
[lion,  1  proceed  to  inquire.  How 
accomplished  ?  The  answer  to 
uestion  will  show  more  fully  the 
ality  of  the  enterprise.  The  Tex- 
re  have  seen<  were  a  few  thousands. 
ifit  for  sovereignty  as  one  of  our 
\\  and,  if  left  to  themselves,  must 
niterty  despaired  of  achieving  in- 
idence.  They  looked  abroad  ;  and 
|om  did  they  look  ?  To  any  for- 
(rtatc  ?  To  the  government  under 
\  they  had  formerly  lived  ?  No  ; 
l^holc  reliance  was  placed  on  selfish 
Iduals  in  a  neighboring  republic  at 
f  with  Mexico.  They  looked  wholly 
[vate  individuals,  to  citizens  of  this 
ry,  to  such  among  us  as^  defying 
aws  of  the  land,  and  hungry  for 
^Q  gain,  should  be  lured  by  the 
J  of  this  mighty  prey,  and  should  be 
r  to  stain  their  hands  with  blood  for 
They  held  out  a  country  as  a 
to  the  reckless^  lawless,  daring, 
douSj  and  trusted   to    the  excite- 

1  of  intoxicated  imagination  and 
lable  cupidity  to  supply  them  with 
icrs  in  their  scheme  of  violence. 

whom  has  Texas  been  conquered  ? 
)ft  colonists  ?  Dy  the  hands  which 
%  the  standard  of  revolt  ?  By  for- 
tovernmentA  espK>using  their  cause  ? 
St  has  been  conquered  by  your  and 
>antr}'men,  by  citizens  of  the  United 
%,  in  viol.ition  of  our  laws  and  of 
Iws  of  nations.  We,  we  have  filled 
binks  which  have  wrested  Texas 
Mexico.     Jn   the  arm/  of  eig^ht 


hundred  men  who  won  the  victory  which 
scattered  the  Mexican  force  and  made 
its  chief  a  prisoner,  "  not  more  than  fifty 
were  citizens  of  Texas  having  griev- 
ances of  their  own  to  seek  relief  from  on 
that  field."  The  Texans  in  this  war- 
fare are  little  more  than  a  name,  a  cover, 
under  which  selfish  adventurers  frooi 
another  country  have  prosecuted  their 
work  of  plunder. 

Some  crimes,  by  their  magnitude,  have 
a  touch  of  the  sublime  ;  and  to  this  dig- 
nity the  seizure  of  Texas  by  our  citizens 
is  entitled.  Modern  times  furnish  no 
example  of  individual  rapine  on  so  grand 
a  scale.  It  is  nothing  le&s  than  the  rob- 
bery of  a  realm.  Tne  pirate  seizes  a 
ship.  The  colonists  and  their  coadju- 
to.-H  can  satisfy  themselves  with  nothing 
short  of  an  empire.  They  have  left  their 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  behind  them. 
Those  barbarians  conformed  to  the 
maxims  of  their  age.  to  the  rude  code  of 
nations  in  time  of  thickest  heathen  dark- 
ness. They  invaded  England  under 
their  sovereigns,  and  with  the  sanction 
of  the  gloomy  religion  of  the  North, 
But  it  is  in  a  civilized  age,  and  amidst 
refinements  of  manners  ;  it  is  amidst  the 
lights  of  science  and  the  teachings  of 
Christianity,  amidst  expositions  of  the 
law  of  nations  and  enforcements  of  the 
law  of  universal  love,  amidst  institutions 
of  religion,  learning,  and  humanity,  thai 
the  robbery  of  Texas  has  found  its  in- 
struments. It  is  from  a  free,  well* 
ordered,  enlightened  Christian  country, 
that  hordes  have  gone  forth,  in  open 
day,  to  perpetrate  this  mighty  wrong. 

Let  me  now  ask,  are  the  United  States 
prepared  to  receive  from  these  hands  the 
gift  of  Texas?     In  annexing  it  to  this 
country,  shall  we  not  appropriate  to  our- 
selves the  fruits  of  a  rapine  which  we 
ought  to  have  suppressed  ?     We   cer- 
tainly should  shrink  from  a  proposition 
to  receive  a  piratical  state  into  our  con- 
federacy.     And  of  whom    does   Texas 
consist  ?     Very  much  of  our  own  citi- 
zens, who  have  won  a  country  by  waging 
war  against  a  foreign  nation,  to  which  we 
owed  protection  against  such  assaults. 
Does  it  consist  with  national  honor,  with 
national  virtue,  to  receive  to  our  embrace 
I  men  who  have  prospered  by  crimes  which 
I  we  were  bound  to  reprobate  and  repress  ? 
Had   this   country  resisted    with    its 
'  whole  power  the  lawlessness  of  its  citi* 
zcns  ;  had  these,  i\o\wUVisVa.Ytfi:YCi^  ^>\0a 
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r  €ppofiitton,  succeeded  in  cxlortintj  from 
I  Mexico  a  recognition  of  independence  ; 
Land  were  their  sovereignty  acknowledged 
I  by  other  nations;  we  should  stand  ac- 
[quitted,    in   the  sight   of    the   civilized 
florid,  of  participating  in  their  crime, 
I  were  considerations  of  policy  to  deter- 
iniQe  us  to  admit  them  into  our  Union, 
jUnhappilyi  the  United  States  have  not 
discharged  tlie  obligations  of  a  neutral 
LAUtc.     They  have  suffered,  by  a  culpa- 
I  We  neglige  nee*  the  violation  of'^the  *\f  ex- 
I  lean  territory  by  their  citizens  5   and  if 
[•now,  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict,  whilst 
[Mexico  yet   threatens   to    enforce   her 
[  claims,  they  should  proceed  to  incorpo- 
Irate  Texas  with  themselves,  they  would 
tinvolve  themselves,  before  all  nations,  in 
rthc  whole  infamy  of   the   revolt.     The 
lUnlted    States    have    not   been  just   to 
J  Mexico.     Our  citizens  did  not  steal  sin- 
r^y,  silently,  in  disguise,  into  that  land, 
r  Their  purpose  of  dismembering  Mexico, 
Sind  attaching  her   distant  province   to 
[this  country,   was  not  wrapped  in  mys- 
Ifery,     It  was  proclaimed   in  our  public 
IINints.     Expeditions  were  openly  fitted 
laut  within  our   borders  for  the  Texan 
llvar.     Troops  were  organized,  equipped, 
Tiuid  marched  for  the    scene    of  action. 
I  Advertisements  for  volunteers,  to  be  en> 
ItoUed  and  conducted   to   Texas  at  the 
Expense  of  that  territory,  were  inserted 
lln  our   newspapers.     The  government, 
lilideed.  Issued  its  proclamation,  forbid- 
Iding  these  hostile  preparations  ;  but  this 
|was  a  dead  letter.     Military  companies, 
rith  officers  and  standards,  in  defiance 
lof  proclamations,  and  in  the  face  of  day, 
Mirected  their  steps  to  the  revolted  prov- 
ince.    We  had.   indeed,  an  army  near 
the   frontiers  of    Mexico.     Did  r't   turn 
back  these  invaders  of  a  land  with  which 
we  were  at  peace  ?     On  the  contrary, 
did  not  its  presence  give  confidence  to 
the  revoltcrs  ?      After  this,  what   con- 
struction of  our  conduct  shall  we  force 
on  the  world,  if  we  proceed,  especially 
at   this  moment,    to    receive   into    our 
Union  the  territory  which,  through  our 
neglect,  has  fallen  a  prey  to  lawless  in- 
vasion ?     Are   we  willing  to   take   our 
place  among  robber  states  ?     As  a  pea- 
lPle,   have  we   no  self-respect  ?     Hav« 
Ire  no  reverence  for  national  morality  ? 
Have  we  no  feeling  of  responsibility  to 
ItHher  nations,  and  to  Him  by  whom  the 
' iSifrs  of  n7Li\on%  are  disposed? 

//.  H3^\\ng    unfolded  the   aTgumciW 


against  the  annexation  of  Texas  Iron 
the  criminality  of  the  revolt,  1 
to  a  second  s^xy  solcma  conside 
namely,  that  by  this  act  our  coub 
enter  on  a  career  of  encroachment 
and  crime,  and  will  merit  and  inc 
punishment    and    woe    of    aggrav 
wrong-doing.      The   seizure   m    Tf 
will  not  stand  alone.    It  will  darken  i 
future  history.     It  will  be  linked  by  I 
iron   necessity  to  long- continued  de« 
of  rapine  and  blood.     Ages  n^ay  not  1 
the  catastrophe  of  the  tragedy,  the  f 
scene  of  which  we  are  so  ready  to  en 
It  is  strange  that  nations  should j 
much  more  rash  than  individua' 
this,  in  the  face  of   experience* ' 
has  been  teaching,  from  the 
of  society,  that  of    all  precipitaitf 
criminal  deeds,    those    perpetrated 
nations  are  the  most  fruitful  of  miseff*^ 

Did  this  country  know  itse)f«  or  1 
it  disposed  to  profit  by  self-kDowled||^ 
it  would  feel  the  necessity  of  laying  |  ~ 
immediate  curb  on  its  passion  for  1 
tended  territory.  It  would  not 
itself  to  new  acquisitions.  It 
shrink  from  the  temptation  to  conqn 
We  are  a  restless  people,  prcmc  to  en* 
croachment,  impatient  of  the  ordtnarj 
laws  of  progress,  less  anxious  to  c«o* 
sotidate  ancT  perfect  than  to  extend  oor 
institutions,  more  ambitious  of  spread- 
ing ourselves  over  a  wide  space  than  otf 
diffusing  beauty  and  fniitfulnests  overt 
narrower  field.  We  boast  of  our  lafiid 
growth,  forgetting  that  throughout  nat- 
ure noble  growths  are  slow.  Our  peo- 
ple throw  themselves  beyond  the  boondl 
of  civilization,  and  expose  themsclvei 
to  relapses  into  a  semi  barbarous  ilile^ 
under  the  impulse  of  wild  imaginatia^ 
and  for  the  name  of  great  posjcuioML 
Perhaps  there  is  no  people  00  eardi  «t 
whom  the  ties  of  local  atta/chmetit  ill 
so  loosely.  Even  the  wandering  tfibes 
of  Scythia  are  bound  to  one  spot,  tlie 
graves  of  their  fathers :  bttt  tbe  homes 
and  graves  of  our  fathers  detalfl  » 
feebly.  The  known  and  familiar  Is  oAeo 
abandoned  for  the  distant  and  ttntrod* 
den ;  and  sometimes  the  untrodden  is 
not  the  less  eagerly  desired  becaose  be* 
longing  to  others.  We  owe  this  spirit, 
in  a  measure,  to  our  descent  from  inea 
who  left  the  Old  World  for  the  N« 
the  seats  of  ancient  cttltiv,iik>n  for 
wilderness,  and  who  advanced  by  drivi] 
\itU>Tt  vVcm  x\\^  old  Oocnpants  of 
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spirit  we  have  sacrificed 
and  humanity  ;  and,  through  its 
sncy,  the  records  of  this  young 
ore  stained  with  atrocities  at 
bpmm^nities  grown  gray  in  cor- 
mSght  blush. 

luU  time  that  we  should  lay 
lelves  seriousi  resolute  restraint, 
led  of  a  domain  vast  enough  for 
wlh  of  agcSt  it  is  time  for  us  to 

the  career  of  acquisition  and 
It,  Already  endangered  by  our 
i5«  we  cannot  advance  without 
lit  peril  to  our  institutions,  union, 
Ity,  virtue,  and  peace-  Our  for- 
ditions  of  territory  have  been 
I  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
for  iJie  population  of  the  South 
\  West.  No  such  pretext  exists 
iKcupation  of  Texas.  We  cannot 
Kin  or  join  to  ourselves  that  ter- 
rithout  manifesting  and  strength- 
lie  purpose  of  selling  no  limits 
empire.  We  give  ourselves  an 
;.  which  will  ana  must  precipitate 
new  invasions  of  our  neighbors' 
^  it  by  pressing  forward  in  this 

that  we  are  to  learn  sclf-re- 
►  Is  cupidity  to  be  appeased 
ideation  r  Is  it  by  unrighteous 
g  that  an  impatient  people  will 
mctcd  how  to  hem  themselves 
the  rigid  bounds  of  justice  ? 
»  Is  a  country  conquered  by  our 

;  and  the  annexation  of  it  to 
lion  will  be  the  beginning  of 
Its  which,  unless  arrested  and 
back  by  a  just  and  kind  Provi- 
will  stop  only  at  the  Isthmus  of 
Henceforth,    we    must    cease 

Peace,  jjeace.  Our  Eagle  will 
i>l  gorge,  its  appetite  on  its  tirst 

and  will  snuff  a  more  templing 

more  alluring  blood,  in  every 
rjon  which  opens  southward.  To 
Texas  is  to  declare  perpetual 
:h  Mexico.  That  word,  Afexko, 
ted  in  men's  minds  with  bound- 
^th.  has  already  awakened  ra- 

AJrcady  It  has  been  proclaimed 
e  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  destined 
sway  of  this  magnificent  realm, 
le  rude  form  of  society  which 
established  there  is  to  yield 
liah  before  a  higher  civilization. 
It  this  exposure  of  plans  of  ra- 
id subjugation,  the  result,  as  far 
will  can  determine  it.  is  plain. 
Es  the  first  step  to  Mexico.     The 


moment  we  plant  our  authority  on  Texa%J 
the  boundaries  of  those  two  countries  j 
will  become  nominal,  will  be  little  mor^l 
than  lines  on  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore»l 
In  the  fact  that  portions  of  the  Southeftl 
and  Western  States  are  already  threat*! 
ened  with  devastation,  through  the  in 
patience  of  multitudes  to  precipitati 
themselves  into  the  Texan  land 
promise,  we  have  a  pledge  and  earnesl*! 
of  the  flood  which  will  pour  itself  stillf 
fardicr  south  when  Texas  shall  be  bu 
partially  overrun. 

Can  Mexico  look  without  alarm  ott( 
the  approaches  of  this  ever-growinM 
tide.?  Is  she  prepared  to  be  a  passive t 
prey?  to  shrink  and  surrender  without  J 
a  struggle?  Is  she  not  strong  in  hefj 
haired,  if  not  in  her  fortresses  or  skill?] 
Strong  enough  to  make  war  a  dear  an<l'j 
bloody  game  .'*  Can  she  not  bring  t4J 
bear  on  us  a  force  more  formidable  than  J 
fleets,  —  the  force  of  privateers  ;  thaH 
is,  of  legalized  pirates,  which,  issuing  J 
from  her  ports,  will  scour  the  seas,  prey  J 
on  our  commerce,  and  add  to  sfM>liatiaill 
cruelty  and  murder  ? 

Even  were  the  dispositions  of  our 
government  most  pacific  and  opposed  t^l 
encroachment,  the  annexation  of  Texail 
would  almost  certainly  embroil  us  widl  ] 
Mexico.  This  territory  would  be  over- 
run by  adventurers ;  and  the  most  un- 
principled of  these  —  the  proscribed, 
the  disgraced,  the  outcasts  of  society  — 
would,  of  course,  keep  always  in  ad- 
vance of  the  better  population.  These 
would  represent  our  republic  on  the 
borders  of  the  Mexican  States.  The 
history  of  the  connection  of  such  meflj 
wi'lh  the  Indians  forewarns  us  of  th^j 
outrages  which  would  attend  their  coii*-j 
tact  with  the  border  inhabitants  of  our 
southern  neighbor.  Texas,  from  its  re- 
moteness from  the  seat  of  government, 
would  be  feebly  restrained  by  the  author- 
ities of  the  nation  to  which  it  would  be- 
long. Its  w^hole  early  history  would  be 
a  lesson  of  scorn  for  Mexico,  an  educa- 
tion for  invasion  of  her  soil  Its  legis* 
lature  would  find  in  its  position  some 
color  for  stretching  to  the  utmost  the 
doctrine  of  state- sovereignty.  It  would 
not  hear  unmoved  the  cries  for  protec- 
tion and  vengeance  which  would  break 
from  the  frontier,  —  from  the  very  men 
whose  lawlessness  would  provoke  the 
cruelties  so  indignantly  denounced  ;  nor 
would  it  sift  very  at\x\'^u?»\'^  xXv^  q^^^'Cvq^ti 
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on  which  side  the  wrong  began.  To 
the  wisdom,  moderation,  and  tender 
mercies  of  the  back-settlers  and  law- 
givers of  Texas  the  peace  of  this  coun- 
try would  be  committed. 

Have  we  counted  the  cost  of  estab- 
lishing and  making  perpetual  these  hos- 
tile relations  with  Mexico  t  Will  wars, 
begun  in  rapacity,  carried  on  so  far 
from  the  centre  of  the  confederation, 
and,  of  consequence,  little  checked  or 
controlled  by  Congress,  add  strength  to 
our  institutions,  or  cement  our  union, 
or  exert  a  healthy  moral  influence  on 
rulers  or  people  ?  What  limits  can  be 
set  to  the  atrocities  of  such  conflicts? 
What  limits  to  the  treasures  which 
must  be  lavished  on  such  distant  bor- 
ders? What  limits  to  the  patronage 
and  power  which  such  distant  expedi- 
tions must  accumulate  in  the  hands  of 
the  Executive  ?  Are  the  blood  and 
hard-earned  wealth  of  the  older  States 
to  be  poured  out  like  water  to  protect 
and  revenge  a  new  people,  whose  char- 
acter and  condition  will  plunge  them 
into  perpetual  wrongs  ? 

Is  the  time  never  to  come  when  the 
neighborhood  of  a  more  powerful  and 
civilized  people  will  prove  a  blessing, 
instead  ot  a  curse,  to  an  inferior  com- 
munity? It  was  my  hope,  when  the 
Spanish  colonies  of  this  continent  sep- 
arated themselves  from  the  mother  coun- 
try, and,  in  admiration  of  the  United 
States,  adopted  republican  institutions, 
that  they  were  to  find  in  us  friends  to 
their  freedom,  helpers  to  their  civiliza- 
tion. If  ever  a  people  were  placed  by 
Providence  in  a  condition  to  do  good 
to  a  neighboring  state,  we  of  this  coun- 
trv  sustained  such  a  relation  to  Mexico. 
That  nation,  inferior  in  science,  arts, 
agriculture,  and  legislation,  looked  to 
us  with  a  generous  trust.  She  opened 
her  ports  and  territories  to  our  farmers, 
mechanics,  and  merchants.  We  might 
have  conquered  her  by  the  only  honor- 
able arms,  —  by  the  force  of  superior  in- 
telligence, industry,  and  morality.  We 
might  silently  have  poured  in  upon  her 
our  improvements,  and  by  the  infusion 
of  our  population  have  assimilated  her 
to  ourselves.  Justice,  good-will,  and 
profitable  intercourse  might  have  ce- 
mented a  lasting  friendship.  And  what 
is  now  the  case?  A  deadly  hatred 
burns  in  Mexico  towards  this  country. 
No    stronger    national  sentiment    now 


l^nds  her  scattered  provinces  together 
than  dread  and  detestation  of  repuUi- 
can  America.  She  is  ready  to  attach 
herself  to  Europe  for  defence  ^m  the 
United  States.  All  the  moral  power 
which  we  might  have  gained  over  Mex- 
ico we  have  thrown  away ;  and  suspi- 
cion, dread,  and  abhorrence  have  sup- 
planted respect  and  trust 

I  am  aware  that  these  remarks  are 
met  by  a  vicious  reasoning,  which  dis- 
credits a  people  among  wnom  it  finds 
favor.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  na- 
tions are  swayed  by  laws  as  uncling 
as  those  which  govern  matter;  that 
they  have  their  aestinies ;  that  their 
character  and  position  carry  them  for- 
ward irresistiblv  to  their  goal ;  that  die 
stationary  Turk  must  sink  under  the 
progressive  civilization  of  Russia,  as 
mevitably  as  the  crumbling  edifice  falls 
to  the  earth ;  that,  by  a  like  necessity, 
the  Indians  have  melted  before  the  white 
man,  and  the  mixed,  degraded  race  of 
Mexico  must  melt  before  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Away  with  this  vile  sophistry ! 
There  is  no  necessity  for  crime.  There 
is  no  fate  to  justify  rapacious  nations, 
anv  more  than  to  justiiv  gamblers  and 
robbers  in  plunder.  We  ooast  of  the 
progress  of  society,  and  this  progress 
consists  in  the  substitution  of  reason 
and  moral  principle  for  the  sway  of 
brute  force.  It  is  true  that  more  civil- 
ized must  always  exert  a  great  power 
over  less  civilized  communities  in  their 
neighborhood.  But  it  may  and  should 
be  a  power  to  enlighten  and  improve, 
not  to  crush  and  destroy.  We  talk  of 
accomplishing  our  destiny.  So  did  the 
late  conqueror  of  Europe  ;  and  destiny 
consigned  him  to  a  lonely  rock  in  the 
ocean,  the  prey  of  an  ambition  which 
destroyed  no  peace  but  his  own. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  as  embroiling  us  with 
Mexico ;  but  it  will  not  stop  here.  It 
will  bring  us  into  collision  with  other 
states.  It  will,  almost  of  necessity,  in- 
volve us  in  hostility  with  European 
powers.  Such  are  now  the  connections 
of  nations,  that  Europe  must  look  with 
jealousy  on  a  countiy  whose  ambition, 
seconded  bv  vast  resources,  will  seem 
to  place  witnin  her  grasp  the  empire  of 
the  New  World.  And  not  only  general 
considerations  of  this  nature,  but  the 
particular  relation  of  certain  foreign 
states  to  this  continent,  must  tend  to 


chslroy  the  peace  now  happily  subsist- 
\ag  between  us  and  the  kingdoms  of 
EurYipe.  England,  in  particular,  must 
watch  us  with  suspicion,  and  cannot 
but  resist  our  appropriation  of  Texas  to 
ourselves.  She  has  at  once  a  moral  iind 
political  interest  in  this  question  which 
demands  and  will  justify  interference. 

First,  England  has  a  moral  interest  in 
this  question.     The  annexation  of  Texas 
is  sought  by  us  for  the  very  purpose  of 
extemiin^  slavery,  and  thus  will  neces- 
sarily give  new  life  and  extension  to  the 
slave-trade.     A    new  and   vast    market 
for  slaves  cannot,  of  course,  be  opened 
without  inviting  and  obtaining  a  supply 
from  abroad,  as  well  as  from  this  coun- 
try.     The    most   solemn   treaties,    and 
ships  of  war  lining  the  African  coast, 
do  not  and  cannot  suppress  thi;^  infernal 
traffic,  as  Jong  as  the  slaver,  freighted 
with  stolen,  chained,  and  wretched  cap- 
lives,  can  obtain  a  price  proi>ortioned  to 
"be    peril    of  the    undertaking.      Now, 
unglaad  has  long  made  it  a  part  of  her 
Dreign   policy    to  suppress    the  slave- 
ade  ;    and.    of    late,    a  strong    public 
eling  impels  the  government  to  resist, 
far  as  may  be,  the  extension  of  sla- 
ery.     Can  we  expect  her  to  be  a  pas- 
sive spectator  of  a   measure  by  which 
er  struggles  for  years  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  and  some  of  her  strongest  na- 
'[inal  feelings,  are  to  be  withstood  ? 
England  is  a  privileged  nation.     On 
nc   part  of  her  history  she  can  look 
rith   unmixed   self-respect     With    the 
xception  of  the  promulgation  of  Chris- 
anity,    I   know  not  a  moral  effort  so 
^orious  as  the  long,  painful,  victorious 
itruggle  of  her  philanthropists  against 
liat  concentration  of  all  horrors,  cruel- 
es*  and  crimes,  —  the  slave  trade.    Next 
this,  her  recent  Emancipation  Act  is 
be  most  signal  expression  afforded  by 
Lir  times  of  the  progress  of  civihzation 
tid   a  purer   Christianity.      Other    na- 
ons  have  won  imperishable  honors  by 
heroic  struggles  for  their   own  rights, 
»ut  there  was  wanting  the  example  of 
'  nation  espousing,  with  disinterested- 
ess,  and   amidst    great  obstacles,  the 
ights   of    others,    the  rights   of    those 
pno  had  no  claim  but  that  of  a  common 
hpmanity,  the  rights  of  the  most  fallen 
the  race.     Great  Britian,  loaded  with 
I  unprecedented  debt  and  with  a  grind- 
'lag  taxation,  contracted  a  new  debt  of  a 
hundred  million  dollars,  to  give  freedom, 


not  to  Englishmen,  but  to  the  degraded 
African.  This  was  not  an  act  of  policy, 
not  a  work  of  statesmen.  Parliament 
but  registered  the  edict  of  the  people. 
The  English  nation,  with  one  heart  and 
one  voice,  under  a  strong  Christian  im- 
pulse, and  without  distinction  of  rank, 
sex,  party  or  religious  names,  decreed 
freedom  to  the  slave.  I  know  not  that 
bi story  records  a  national  act  so  disin- 
terested, so  sublime.  In  the  progress 
of  ages,  England's  naval  triumphs  will 
shrink  into  a  more  and  more  narrow 
space  in  the  records  of  our  race.  This 
moral  triumph  will  fill  a  broader,  brighter 
page.  Is  not  England,  representing^  as 
she  does  in  this  case,  the  civilised  world, 
authorized,  and  even  Ixjund,  to  remon- 
strate, in  the  name  of  humanity  and  re- 
ligion, against  a  measure  bv  which  the 
great  work  for  which  she  nas  so  long 
toiled  is  to  be  indefinitelv  postponed  ? 

But  England  has  a  political  as  well  as 
a  moral  interest  in  this  question.  By 
the  annexation  of  Texas  we  shall  ap- 
proach her  liberated  colonies ;  wc  shall 
build  up  a  power  in  her  neighborhood, 
to  which  no  limits  can  be  prescribed. 
By  adding  Texas  to  our  acquisition  of 
Florida,  we  shall  do  much  towards  gird- 
ling  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  and  1  doubt 
not  that  some  of  our  politicians  will  feel 
as  if  our  mastery  in  that  sea  were  sure. 
The  West  Indian  Archipelago,  in  which 
the  European  is  regarded  as  an  intruder, 
will,  of  course,  be  embraced  in  our  ever- 
growing scheme  of  empire.  In  truth, 
collision  witli  the  West  Indies  will  be 
the  most  certain  effect  of  the  extension 
of  our  power  in  that  quarter.  The  ex- 
ample which  they  exhibit  of  African 
freedom,  of  the  elevation  of  the  colored 
race  to  the  rights  of  men,  is,  of  all  influ- 
ences, most  menacing  to  slavery  at  the 
South,  It  must  grow  continually  more 
perilous-  These  islands,  unless  inter- 
fered with  from  abroad,  seem  destined 
to  be  nurseries  of  civilization  and  free- 
dom to  the  African  race.  The  white 
race  must  melt  more  and  more  before 
the  colored,  if  both  are  left  to  free  com- 
petition. The  Europeans,  unnerved  by 
the  climate,  and  forming  but  a  handful 
of  the  population,  cannot  stand  before 
the  African,  who  revels  in  the  hca,t  of 
the  tropics,  and  is  to  develop  under  it 
all  his  energies.  Will  a  slave-holding 
people,  spreading  along  the  shores  of 
the    Mexican    Gulf,    cultivate    friendly 
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sentiments  towards  communities  whose 
whole  history  will  be  a  bitter  reproach 
to  their  institutions,  a  witness  against 
their  wnmgs,  and  whose  ardent  sympa- 
thies  will  be  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the 
slave  ?  Crucl^  ferocious  conflicts  must 
grow  from  this  neighborhood  of  hostile 
principles,  of  communities  reearding  one 
another  with  un  extinguish  able  hatred. 
All  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  \^H11 
have  cause  to  dread  our  power,  but  none 
so  much  as  the  emancipated.  Is  it  not 
more  than  possible  that  wars,  having 
for  an  object  the  subjugation  of  tlie  col- 
ored race,  the  destruction  of  this  tempt- 
ing example  of  freedom,  should  spring 
from  the  proposed  extension  of  our 
dominion  along  the  Mexican  Gulf  ?  Can 
England  view  our  encroachments  with- 
out alarm  ?  I  know  it  is  thought  that, 
staggering,  as  she  does,  under  her  enor- 
mous debt,  she  will  be  slow  to  engage 
in  war.  But  other  nations  of  Europe 
have  islands  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
to  induce  them  to  make  common  cause 
with  her.  Other  nations  look  with  jeal- 
ousy on  our  peculiar  institutions  and  our 
growing  maritime  power.  Other  nations 
arc  unwilling  that  we  should  engross  or 
control  the  whole  commerce  of  the  Mex- 
ican Gulf.  We  ought  to  remember  that 
this  jealousy  is  sanctioned  by  our  exam- 
ple, Jt  is  understood  that  at  one  period 
of  the  internal  disorders  of  Spain,  which 
rendered  all  her  foreign  possessions  in- 
secure, we  sought  from  France  and 
Great  Britain  assurances  that  they 
would  not  possess  tliemselves  of  Cuba, 
Still  more,  after  the  revolt  of  her  colo- 
nies from  Spain,  and  after  our  recogni- 
tion of  their  independence,  it  was  an- 
nounced to  the  nations  of  Europe,  in 
the  message  of  the  President,  that  we 
should  regard  as  hostile  any  interference 
on  their  part  with  these  new  govern- 
ments, *'for  the  purpose  of  oppressing 
them,  or  controlling  their  destiny  in  any 
other  way."  I»  of  course,  have  no  com- 
munication with  foreign  cabinets  :  but  t 
cannot  doubt  that  Great  Britain  has 
remonstrated  against  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  this  country.  An  English  min- 
istcr  would  be  unworthy  of  his  office 
who  should  see  another  state  greedily 
swallowing  up  territories  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  British  colonies,  and  not 
strive,  by  all  just  means,  to  avert  the 
dzngcr,  I  have  just  referred  to  the 
warning  given  by  us  to  the  poinniTs  ol 


Europe,  to  abstain  from  approprifttli 
to  themselves  the  colonics 
Spain.  How  will  Europe  interpret  our' 
act.  if  we  now  seize  Texas,  and  take  this 
stride  towards  Mexico  ?  Will  she  not 
suspect  that  we  purposed  to  drive  awij 
the  older  vultures  in  order  to  keep  tht 
victim  to  ourselves  ;  that,  conscious  d 
growing  power,  we  foresaw,  in  the 
elusion  of  foreign  states,  the  sure  exte 
sion  of  our  own  dominion  over  the  Ne 
World  ?  Can  we  expect  those  power 
with  such  an  example  before  them, 
heed  our  warning  .*  Will  they  lo 
patiently  on,  and  see  the  young  vnit 
feasting'  on  the  nearest  prey,  and  fi« 
ing  itself  for  the  spoils  which  their 
possessions  will  next  present  ?  VV'ill 
be  strange  if  hunger  lor  a  share  of 
plunder,  as  well  as  the  principle 
defence,  should  make  this  continc 
object  of  their  policy  to  am  ext« 
have  never  dreamed  ? 

It  is  of  great  and  manifest  imf 
that  we  should  use  every  just  meifli  to 
separate  this  continent  from  the  potitki 
of  Europe,  that  wc  should  prevent,  u 
far  as  possible,  all  connection,  except 
commercial,  between   the   Old  and  toe 
New  World,  that  we  should  give  to  im- 
eign  states  no  occasion  or  pretext  far 
insinuating  themselves  into  otif 
For  this  end,  we  should  majntafi 
ards  our  sister  republics  a  mon?  I 
policy  than  was  ever  adopted  by 
towards   nation.     We   should  strive 
appease  their  internal  divisions,  indj 
reconcile    them   to    each    other. 
should  even  make  sacnfii 
their  strength-     Weak  a: 
cannot  but   lean  upon  f' 
No  pains  should  be  sp; 
or  allay  the  jealous i^^ 
superiority  of  this 
awaken.     By  an  onj  i  .  ._  ^ 
favor  foreign  interference.    h\ 
ing  on  Mexico  wc  shall  thr 
the  arms  of  Europoan  slates, 
pel  her  to  seek  defence  in  ti. 
alliance.     How  plain  is  it  ihAt  alU.trite 
with    Mexico   will    be   hostiltt)*   to    iht 
United  Slates,  that  her  deicndcn*  >f»iU 
repay  themselves  by  making  her  !»ub*er' 
vicnt  to  their  ^'ievvs.  that  they  will  thus 
strike  root  in  her  soil  monopcillic  her 
trade,  and  control  her  resources.     And 
with  what  face  can  we  resist  the  aegre*' 
sions  of  others  on  our  neighbor,  il  »« 
\  igiM^  ^Tk  «.xamyle  ot  agigrcssion  ?     Stifl 
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Bore,  if  bv  our  advances  we  put  the 
[ilonies  oi  England  in  new  peril,  with 
irhat  face  can  we  oppose  her  occupation 
bf  Cuba  ?  Suppose  her»  with  that  niag- 
^Ificent  island  in  her  hands,  to  command 
be  Mexican  Gulf  and  the  mouths  of  the 
Ifis&issippi  ;  will  the  Western  States 
|nd  compensation  for  this  formidable 
ticighborhood  in  the  privilege  of  flood- 
ing Texas  with  slaves  ? 

Thus,  wars  with  Europe  and  Mexico 
re  to  be  entailed  on  us  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas.     And  is  war  the  pohcy 
ty  which  this  country  is  to  flourish? 
'"iTas  it  for  interminable  conflicts  that  we 
armed  our  Union?     Is  it  blood,  shed 
or  plunder,  which  is  to  consolidate  our 
nstilutions  ?     Is  it  by  collision  with  the 
reatest  maritinie  power  that  our  com- 
nerce   is   to  gain   strength  ?     Is  it  by 
■  [ig  against  ourselves  the  moral  sen- 
Sments  of  the  world  that  we  are  to  build 
national  honor?     Must  we  of  the 
lorth  buckle  on  our  armor  to  fight  the 
f bat  ties  of  slavery  ;  to  fiffht  for  a  poss«s- 
|«ioQ  which  our  moral  prtnciples  and  just 
*  alousy  forbid  us  to  incorporate  with 
|our  confederacy?     In  attaching  Texas 
I  ourselves,  we  provoke  hostihlics,  and 
it  the  same  time  expose  new  points  of 
ack  to  our  foes.      Vulnerable  at  so 
nany  points,  we  shall  need  a  vast  mili- 
ry  force.     Great  armies  will   require 
feat  revenues,  and  raise  up  great  cnief - 
ains.     Are  we  tired  of  freedom,  that  we 
prepared   to   place    it   under    such 
uardians?     Is  the   republic    bent    on 
tying  by  its  own   hands  ?      Does   not 
ircry  man  feel   that,  with  war  for  our 
^it,  our   institutions  cannot  he  pre- 
ved  ?     If  ever  a  country  were  bound 
peace,  it  is  this.     Peace  is  our  great 
iitcrest     In  peace  our  resources  are  to 
developed,  the  true  interpretation  of 
flfae  constitution  to  be  established,  and 
he  interfering  claims  of  liberty  and  order 
I  be  adjusted.     In  peace  we  are  to  dis- 
rge  our  great  debt  to  the  human  race, 
[id  to  diffuse  freedom  by  manifesting 
fruits.     A  country  has  no  right  to 
opt  a  policy,  however  gainful,  which. 
It  may  foresee,  will  determine  it  to  a 
reer  of  war.     A  nation,  like  an  indi- 
ridual,  is  bound  to  seek,  even  by  sacri- 
Sccs.  a  position  which  will  favor  peace, 
iistice,  and  the  exercise  of  a  beneficent 
tkfluence  on  the  world.     A  nation  pro- 
oking  war  by  cupidity,  by  encroach- 
ii*nt,  and,  above  all,  by  eifforts  to  propa- 


gate the  curse  of  slavery,  is  alike  false 
to  itself,  to  God,  and  to  the  human  race* 

1 1 L  I  proceed  now  to  a  consideratiqn 
of  what  is  to  me  the  strongest  argument 
against  annexing  Texas  to  the  United 
States.  This  measure  will  extend  and 
perpetuate  slavery,  I  have  necessarily 
glanced  at  this  topic  in  the  preceding 
pages;  but  it  deserves  to  be  brought 
out  distinctly.  1  shall  speak  calmly, 
but  1  must  speak  earnestly  ;  and  [  feel, 
and  rejoice  to  feel,  that  however  you 
may  differ  from  some  of  my  views,  yet 
we  do  not  differ  as  to  the  great  princi- 
ple on  which  all  my  remarks  and  re* 
monstrances  are  rounded.  Slavery 
seems  to  you,  as  to  me»  an  evil  and  a 
wrong.  Your  language  on  this  subject 
has  given  me  a  satisfaction  for  which  1 
owe  you  thanks ;  and  if,  in  what  I  am 
now  to  say,  I  may  use  expressions  which 
you  may  think  too  strong,  I  am  sure 
your  candor  will  recognize  in  them  the 
signs  of  deep  conviction,  and  will  acquit 
me  of  all  desire  to  irritate  or  give  pain. 

The  annexation  of  Texas,  1  have  said, 
will  extend  and  perpetuate  slavery.  It 
is  fitted,  and,  still  more,  intended  to  do 
so.  On  this  point  there  can  be  no  doubt 
As  far  back  as  die  year  1829,  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  was  agitated  in  the 
Southern  and  Western  States;  and  it 
was  urged  on  the  ground  of  the  strength 
and  extension  it  would  give  I  he  slave- 
holding  interest.  In  a  series  of  essays, 
ascribed  to  a  gentleman  now  a  senator 
tn  Congress^  it  was  maintained  that  five 
or  six  slave-holding  States  would  by  this 
measure  be  added  to  the  Union ;  and  he 
even  intimated  that  as  many  as  nine 
States  as  Iarj;e  as  Kentucky  might  be 
formed  within  the  limits  of  Texas,  In 
Virginia,  about  the  same  time,  calcula- 
tions were  made  as  to  the  increased 
value  which  would  thus  be  given  to 
slaves,  and  it  was  even  said  that  this 
acquisition  would  raise  the  price  fifty 
per  cent  Of  late  the  language  on  this 
subject  is  most  explicit.  The  great 
argument  for  annexing  Texas  is,  that  it 
will  strengthen  "the  peculiar  institu- 
tions **  of  the  South,  and  open  a  new  and 
vast  field  for  slavery. 

By  this  act,  slavery  will  be  spread 
over  regions  to  which  it  is  now  impos- 
sible to  set  hmits,  Texas,  1  repeat  it,  is 
but  the  first  step  of  aggressions.  I  trust, 
indeed,  that  Providence  will  beat  back 
and  humble  our  cupidity  and  ambtdon. 
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But  one  guilty  success  is  often  suffered 
to  be  crowned,  as  men  call  it,  with 
greater,  in  order  that  a  more  an^ful 
retribution  may  at  length  vindicate  the 
justice  of  God,  and  the  rights  of  the  op- 
pressed. Texas »  smitten  with  slavery, 
will  spread  the  infection  beyond  herself. 
We  know  that  the  tropical  regions  have 
been  found  most  propitious  to  this  pesti- 
lence; nor  can  we  promise  ourselves 
that  its  expulsion  from  them  for  a  sea- 
son forbids  its  return.  By  annexing 
Texas,  we  mav  send  this  scourge  to  a 
distance,  whicn,  if  now  revealed,  would 
appall  us,  and  through  these  vast  regions 
every  cry  of  the  injured  will  invoke 
wrath  on  our  heads. 

By  thts  act,  slavery  will  be  perpetuated 
In  the  old  States,  as  well  as  spread  over 
new.  It  is  well  known  that  the  soil  of 
some  of  the  old  States  has  become  ex- 
hausted by  shve  cultivation.  Their 
neighborhood  to  communities  which  are 
flourishing  under  free  labor  forces  on 
tliem  perpetual  arguments  for  adopting 
Ihi.s  better  system.  They  now  adhere 
to  slavery,  not  on  account  of  the  wealth 
which  it  extracts  from  the  soii,  but  be- 
cause it  furnishes  men  and  women  to 
be  sold  in  newly  settled  and  more 
southern  districts.  It  is  by  slavebreed- 
in^  and  slaveselling  that  these  States 
suDsist.  Take  away  from  them  a  foreign 
market,  and  slavery  would  die.  Of  con- 
sequence, by  opening  a  new  market,  it 
is  prolonged  and  invigorated.  By  an- 
nexing Texas,  we  shall  not  only  create 
it  where  it  does  not  exist,  but  breathe 
new  life  into  tt»  where  its  end  seemed 
to  be  near.  States,  which  might  and 
ought  to  throw  it  off,  will  make  the 
multiplication  of  slaves  their  great  aim 
and  chief  resource. 

Nor  IS  the  worst  told.  As  I  have 
before  intimated,  —  and  it  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated,  —  we  shall  not  only 
quicken  the  domestic  slave-trade,  we 
snail  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  foreign. 
This,  indeed,  we  have  pronounced  in 
our  laws  to  be  felony ;  but  we  make 
our  laws  cobwebs,  when  we  offer  to 
rapacious  men  strong  motives  for  their 
violation.  Open  a  market  for  slaves  in 
an  unsettled  country,  with  a  sweep  of 
seacoast,  and  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  scat  of  government  that  laws  may 
be  evaded  with  impunity,  and  how  can 
yo\x  exclude  slaves  from  Africa?  It  is 
ive/l    Jicnown    that   cargoes  Viave  bttT\ 
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landed  in  Louisiana,     What  is  lo  driv 
them   from    Texas  >      In    incorpor 
this  region  with  the  Union  to 
a  slave  country,  we  send  the  kido 
to  prowl    through    the   jungles, 
dart,  like  a  beast  of  prey,  on  the  de- 
fenceless villages  of  Africa  ;   we 
the  helpless,  despairing  victims;  cron 
them   into  the  feiid,  peslilenlia! 
ship  ;    expose  them  to  the  unutu 
cruelties  of  the  middle  passage, ; 
they  survive  it,  crush  them  with 
petual  bondage. 

1  now  ask  whether,  as  a  p 
are  prepared  to  seize  on  a  nc 
territory  for  the  end  of  extend iti^  i>lj 
very  ?     I  ask  whether,  as  a  people* 
can  stand  forth  in  the  sight  of  God,  i 
the    sight   of    the    nations,   and 
this  atrocious  policy?     Sooner  perifth| 
Sooner  be  our  name  blotted  out  in 
the  record  of  nations  ! 

This  is  no  place  for  entering  into  the 
argument  against  slavery.     I  nave 
where  given  my  views  of  it     \n  inilH 
no  argument   is   needed.      The  evil 
slavery  speaks  for  itself.     It  is  one 
those   primary,   intuitive    tnjths   whic 
need  only  a  fair  exhibition  to  be  in 
diately  received.     To  stale   is  to 
demn     this     institutioiu      The     cho 
which  every  freeman  makes  of  dead 
for  his  chilci  and  for  everj'  thing  he  lov 
in  preference  to  slaverj%  shows  whit  I 
is.      The  single  consideration  that, 
slavery,   one    human    being    is    plac  ^ 
powerless  and  defenceless  m  the  haodi'' 
of  another,  to   be   driven  to  whatever 
labor  that  other  may  impose,  to  suffer 
whatever  punishment  he  may  jnflii  t  tn 
live  as  his  tool,  the  instrument  of   hb 
pleasure.  —  this  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
satisfy  such  as  know  the  human  heart 
and  its  unfitness  for  irresponsible  power, 
that,    of  all   conditions,  slavers    \s    tTic 
most  hostile  to  the  dignity,  st 
improvement,  right.s,  ancf  ha] 
human  beings.     Is  it  within  ti 
of  credibility,  that  a  people,  1 
freedom,  of  civnli  ration,  of  CI 
should  systematically  strive  i 

this  calamity  over  the  earth  ? 

To  perpetuate  and  extend  slavery  it 
not  now,  in  a  moral  point  of  ^iew,  whil 
it  once  was.  We  cannot  shelter  our- 
selves under  the  errors  and  tis^gt»  of 
our  times.  We  do  not  belong  to  tfc« 
dark  ages,  or  to  heathenism.  We  Have 
iv^il  ^Q^iv  U1J  tinder  the  prejudices  orf  a 
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i  t ng.  cru sh  i  n  ^  t\Ta  n n  y .  We  li ve  u n - 
der  free  institutions  and  under  the  broad 
light  of  Christianity.  Everv  principle 
of  our  government  and  refigion  con- 
demns slavery.  The  spirit  of  our  age 
condemns  it.  The  decree  of  the  civil- 
iicd  world  has  gone  out  against  it 
England  has  abolished  it.  France  and 
Denmark  meditate  its  abolition.  The 
chain  is  falling  from  the  serf  in  Russia, 
In  the  whole  circuit  of  civilized  nations, 
I  ^ith  the  single  exception  of  the  United 
^BtateSj  not  a  voice  is  lifted  up  in  de- 
fence of  slavery.  All  the  great  names 
in  legislation  and  religion  arc  against 
it.  The  most  enduring  reputations  of 
our  times  have  been  won  by  resisting 
it.  Recall  the  great  men  ot  this  and 
the  last  generation,  and,  be  they  phi- 
losophers, philanthropists,  poets,  econo- 
mists, statesmen,  jurists,  all  swell  the 
reprobation  of  slaver)'.  The  teaders  of 
opposing  religious  sects,  Wesley,  the 
patriarch  of  .Methodism,  Edwards  and 
Hopkins,  pillars  of  Calvinism,  join  as 
brothers  in  one  solemn  testimony  against 
slavery.  And  is  this  an  age  in  which  a 
free  and  Christian  people  shall  delib- 
erately resolve  to  extend  and  perpetuate 
the  evil  ?  In  so  doing,  we  cut  ourselves 
ofF  from  the  communion  of  the  nations  ; 
we  sink  below  the  civilization  of  our 
age ;  we  invite  the  scorn,  indignation, 
and  abhorrence  of  the  world. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  opposition 
of  our  times  to  slavery  is  an  accident^ 
a  temporary  gust  of  opmion.  an  eddy  in 
the  current  of  human  thought,  a  fashion 
to  pass  away  with  the  present  actors  on 
the  stage.  He  who  so  siys  must  have 
read  history  with  a  superficial  eye,  and 
is  strangely  blind  to  the  deepest  and  most 
powerful  influences  which  are  moulding 
society.  Christianity  has  done  more  than 
all  things  to  determine  the  character  and 
direction  of  our  present  civilization  ; 
and  who  can  question  or  overlook  the 
tendency  and  design  of  this  religion  ? 
Christianity  has  no  plainer  purpose 
than  to  unite  all  men  as  brethren,  to 
make  man  unutterably  dear  to  man,  to 
pour  contempt  on  outward  distinctions, 
to  raise  the  fallen,  to  league  all  in  efforts 
for  the  elevation  of  all.  Under  its  in- 
fluence, the  differences  of  nations  and 
rank  are  softening.  To  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fraternal  relation  among  men, 
the  science,  literature*  commerce,  edu* 
cation  of  the  Christian  world  are  tending. 


Who  cannot  see  this  mighty  movement  j 
of  Providence  ?     Who  is  so  blind  as  ta 
call  it  a  temporary  impulse  ?    Who  so  dar^i 
ing,  so  impiouSf  as  to  strive  to  arrest  it?  | 
What  is  the  tendency  of  all  govern- 
ments   in    the    Christian   world  .^      To 
secure  more  and  more  to  every  man  his 
rights,   be   his   condition  what   it   may. 
Even    in    despotisms,    where    political] 
rights    are    denied,   private    rights   arej 
held  more  and  more  sacred.     The  al>  1 
solute  monarch  is  more  and  more  anx-  I 
ious  to  improve  the  laws  of  the  state,  J 
and  to  extend  their  protection  and  re- 
straints over  all  classes  and  individuals  i 
without    distinction.      Equality    before 
the  law  is  the  maxim  of  the  civilized  j 
world.     To  place  the  rights  of  a  large 
part  of  the  community  beyond  the  pro- 
tection of  law,   to  place   half  a  people  | 
under  private,  irresponsible  power,  is  to  | 
oppose  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
and  glorious  tendencies  of  modem  times. 
Who  has  the  courage  to  set  down  this  ' 
reverence  for  private  righfe  among  the  i 
fashions  and  caprices  of  the  day?     Is  i 
it   not  founded    in    everlasting    truth  ?  ] 
And  dare  we,  in  the  face  of  it,  extend 
and  perpetuate  an  institution,  the  grand 
feature  of  which  is,  that  it  tramples  pri- 
vate rights  in  the  dust  ? 

Whoever  studies  modern  history  with 
any  care,  must  discern  in  it  a  steady, 
growing  mo\*ement  towards  one  most 
mteresting  result,  —  I  mean  towards  the 
elevation  of  the  laboring  class  of  society. 
This  is  not  a  recent,  accidental  turn  o£ 
human  affairs.  We  can  trace  its  begin- 
ning in  the  feudal  times,  and  its  slow 
advances  in  subsequent  periods,  until  it 
has  become  the  master  movement  of 
our  a§e.  Is  it  not  plain  that  those  who 
toil  with  their  hands,  and  whose  produc- 
tive industry  is  the  spring  of  all  wealth, 
are  rising  from  the  condition  of  beasts 
of  burden,  to  which  they  were  once  re- 
duced, to  the  consciousness,  intelligence, 
self-respect,  and  proper  happiness  of 
men  ?  Is  it  not  the  strong  tendency  of 
our  times  to  diffuse  among  the  many  the 
improvements  once  confined  to  the  tew  ? 
He  who  overlooks  this  has  no  compre- 
hension of  the  great  work  of  Providence, 
or  of  the  most  signal  feature  of  his  times  ; 
and  is  this  an  age  for  efforts  to  e]ctcnd 
and  perpetuate  an  institution,  the  very 
object  of  which  is  to  keep  down  the 
laborer,  and  to  make  him  a  machine  for 
another^s  gratification  ? 
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I  know  it  has  been  said,  in  reply  to 
such  views,  that,  do  what  we  will  with 
the  laborer,  call  him  what  we  will,  he  is 
and  must  be  in  reality  a  slave.  The 
doctrine  has  been  published  at  the 
South,  that  nature  has  made  two  classes, 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  employer  and 
the  employed,  the  capitalist  and  the  op- 
erative, and  that  the  class  who  work  are, 
to  all  intents,  slaves  to  those  in  whose 
service  they  are  engaged.  In  a  report 
on  the  mail,  recently  offered  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  an  effort  was 
made  to  establish  resemblances  between 
slavery  and  the  condition  of  free  labor- 
ers, for  the  obvious  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  shades  of  difference  between 
them  are  not  very  strong.  Is  it  possible 
that  such  reasonings  escaped  from  a  man 
who  has  trod  the  soil  of  New  Eneland, 
and  was  educated  at  one  of  her  colleges  ? 
Whom  did  he  meet  at  that  college  ? 
The  sons  of  her  laborers,  —  young  men 
whose  hands  had  been  hardened  at 
the  plouzh.  *  Does  he  not  know  that 
the  lamilies  of  laborers  have  furnished 
every  department  in  life  among  us  with 
iUustrious  men,  have  furnishea  our  he- 
roes in  war,  our  statesmen  in  council, 
our  orators  in  the  pulpit  and  at  the  bar, 
our  merchants  whose  enterprises  em- 
brace the  whole  earth  ?  What  I  the 
laborer  of  the  free  State  a  slave,  and 
to  be  ranked  with  the  despised  negro, 
whom  the  lash  drives  to  toil,  and  whose 
dearest  rights  are  at  the  mercy  of  irre- 
sponsible power }  If  there  be  a  firm, 
independent  spirit  on  earth,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  man  who  tills  the  fields  of 
the  free  States,  and  moistens  them  with 
the  sweat  of  his  brow.  I  recently  heard 
of  a  visitor  from  the  South  compassion- 
ating the  operatives  of  our  manufacto- 
ries, as  in  a  worse  condition  than  the 
slave.  What  carries  the  young  woman 
to  the  manufactory  ?  Not,  generally, 
the  want  of  a  comfortable  home ;  but 
sometimes  the  desire  of  suppljdng  her- 
self with  a  wardrobe  which  ought  to  sat- 
isfy the  affluent  and  oftener  the  desire 
of  furnishing^  in  more  than  decent  style 
the  home  where  she  is  to  sustain  the 
nearest  relations,  and  perform  the  most 
sacred  duties  of  life.  Generally  speak- 
ing, each  of 'these  young  women  has  her 
plan  of  life,  her  hopes,  her  bright  dreams, 
ncr  spring  of  action  in  her  own  freewill, 
and  amidst  toil  she  contrives  to  find  sea- 
sons for  intellectual  and  religious  cult- 


ure. It  18  common  in  New  England 
for  the  sons  of  farmers  to  repur  to  the 
large  towns,  and  there  to  establish  them- 
selves as  domestics  in  families,  a  condi- 
tion which  the  South  will  be  peculiarly 
disposed  to  identify  with  slavery.  But 
what  brings  these  young  men  to  the 
city  ?  The  hope  of  earning  in  a  shorter 
time  a  sum  with  which  to  purchase  a 
farm  at  home  or  in  the  West,  perh^ 
to  become  traders ;  and  in  these  voca- 
tions they  not  unfrequently  rise  to  con- 
sideration, and  to  what,  in  tlieir  places 
of  residence,  is  called  wealth.  I  have  in 
my  thoughts  an  individual  distinguished 
alike  by  vi^r  and  elevation  oH  mind, 
who  began  life  by  hiring  himself  as  a 
laborer  to  a  farmer,  and  then  entered  a 
family  as  a  domestic ;  and  now  he  is  the 
honored  associate  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened men,  and  devotes  himself  to  the 
highest  subjects  of  human  thought  It 
is  true  that  much  remains  to  be  aone  for 
the  laboring  class  in  the  most  favored 
regions ;  but  the  inteUigence  already 
spread  through  this  class  is  an  earnest 
of  a  brighter  day,  of  the  most  glorious 
revolution  in  history,  of  the  elevation  of 
the  mass  of  men  to  the  dignity  of  human 
beings. 

It  IS  the  great  mission  of  this  country 
to  forward  this  revolution,  and  never  was 
a  sublimer  work  committed  to  a  nation. 
Our  mission  is  to  elevate  society  through 
all  its  conditions,  to  secure  to  every  hu- 
man being  the  means  of  progress,  to 
substitute  the  government  of  equal  laws 
for  that  of  irresponsible  individuals,  to 
prove  that,  under  popular  institutions, 
the  people  may  be  carried  forward,  that 
the  multitude  who  toil  are  capable  of 
enjoying  the  noblest  blessings  of  the 
social  state.  The  prejudice,  that  labor 
is  a  degradation,  one  of  the  worst  preju- 
dices handed  down  from  barbarous  a^es, 
is  to  receive  here  a  practical  refutation. 
The  power  of  liberty  to  raise  up  the 
whole  people,  this  is  the  great  idea  on 
which  our  institutions  rest,  and  which  is 
to  be  wrought  out  in  our  history.  Shall 
a  nation  having  such  a  mission  abjure 
it,  and  even  fight  against  the  progress 
which  it  is  speci^ly  called  to  pro- 
mote ? 

The  annexation  of  Texas,  if  it  should 
be  accomplished,  would  do  much  to  de- 
termine the  future  history  and  charac- 
ter of  this  country.  It  is  one  of  those 
measures  which  call  a  nation  to  pause, 
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[ook  forward,  because  their  force 
soon  exhausted.  Many  acts  of 
tunetit,  intensely  exciting  at  the 
tiU  are  yet  of  little  importance, 
c  their  influence  is  too  transient 
Ire  a  trace  on  history.  A  bad  ad- 
inLtion  may  impoverish  a  peoplt-  at 
or  cripple  its  energies  abroad,  for 
^oi"  more.  But  such  wounds  heal 
A  young  people  soon  recruits  its 
^atid  starts  forward  with  increased 
t,  after  the  momentary  suspension 
activity.  The  chief  interest  of  a 
lies  in  measures  which,  making, 
>s,  little  noise,  go  far  to  fix  its 
^cr,  to  determine  its  policy  and 
pr  ages,  to  decide  its  rank  among 

RA  fearful  responsibility  rests 
who  originate  or  control  these 
acts.  The  destiny  of  millions 
their  hands.  The  execration  of 
is  may  fall  on  their  heads.  Long 
present  excitements  shall  have 
I  away,  long  after  they  and  their 
liion  shall  hive  vanished  from  the 
the  fruits  of  their  agency  will  be 
L  Such  a  measure  ts  that  of  which 
'write.  It  will  commit  us  to  a  de- 
policy,  Ihe  issues  of  which  lie 
humin  foresight  In  opening 
Selves  vast  regions,  through  which 
ijr  spread  slavery,  and  in  spreading 
tills,  among  otter  ends»  that  the 
loldlng  States  may  bear  rule  in 
ttionai  councils,  we  make  slavery 
^dominant  interest  of  the  slate. 
lake  tl  the  b.isis  of  power,  the 
I  or  guide  of  public  measures,  the 
'for  which  the  revenues,  strength, 
fealth  of  the  country  are  to  he  ex- 
id.  Slavery  will  Ge  branded  on 
»at,  as  the  great  idea,  the  promi- 
feature  of  the  country.  We  shall 
ice  our  high  calling  as  a  people, 
ccompiish  the  lowest  destiny  to 
A  nation  can  be  bound. 
I  are  we  prepared  for  this  degra- 
l  ?  Are  we  prepared  to  couple 
h^  name  of  our  country  the  infamy 
(!•  spreading  slavery  ?   and 

i  r  e  ad  i  ng  i  t  th  rough  re  gion  s 

HCii  the   wise  and   humane  leg- 
of  a   neighboring  republic  had 
;d  it  ?     We  call    Mexico  a  semi- 
ms  jjeople :    and  yet  we  taik  of 
slavery  where    Mexico  would 
fer  it   to  live.     What  American 
blush  to  lift  his  head  in  Europe^ 
disgrace  shall  be  fastened  od  his 


country?  Let*other  calamities,  if  God 
so  will,  come  on  us.  Let  us  be  steeped 
in  poverty.  Let  pestilence  stalk  through 
our  land.  Let  famine  thin  our  popula- 
tion. Let  the  world  join  hands  against 
our  free  institutions,  and  deluge  our 
shores  with  blood-  All  this  can  be  en- 
dured. A  few  years  of  industry  and 
peace  will  recruit  our  wasted  numbers, 
and  spread  fruitfulncss  over  our  deso- 
lated fields.  But  a  nation,  devoting  it- 
self to  the  work  of  spreading  and  per- 
petuating slavery,  stamps  itself  with  a 
guilt  and  shame  which  generations  may 
not  be  able  to  efface.  The  plea  on 
which  we  have  rested,  that  slavery  was 
not  our  choice,  but  a  sad  necessity  be- 
queathed us  by  our  fathers,  will  avail 
us  no  longer.  The  whole  guilt  will  be 
assumed  by  ourselves. 

It  is  very  lamentable  lhat»  among  the 
distinguished  men  of  the  South,  any 
should  be  found  so  wanting  to  their  own 
fame  as  to  become  advocates  of  slavery. 
That  vulgar  politicians,  who  look  only 
at  the  interests  of  the  day  and  the 
chances  of  the  next  election,  should 
swell  the  madness  of  the  passions  by 
which  they  hope  to  rise,  is  a  thing  of 
course.  But  that  men,  who  might  leave 
honorable  and  enduring  record  of  them- 
selves in  their  country's  historv,  who 
might  associate  their  names  vvitli  their 
country's  progress  and  who  are  solemn- 
ly bound  by  their  high  gifts  to  direct  and 
purify  publk  sentiment,  that  such  men 
shotifd  lend  their  great  powers  to  the 
extension  of  slavery,  is  among  the  dark 
symptoms  of  the  times.  Can  such  men 
be  satisfied  with  the  sympathies  and 
shouts  of  the  little  circle  around  them, 
and  of  the  passing  moment  ?  Have  they 
nothing  01  that  prophetic  inntinct  by 
which  truly  great  men  read  the  future  ? 
Can  they  learn  nothing  from  the  sen- 
tence now  passed  on  men  who,  fifty  years 
ago,  defended  the  slave-trade  ?  We  have 
to  rejoice,  Sir,  that  you.  amidst  the  ex- 
citements of  the  time,  have  always  given 
your  testimony  against  slavery.  You 
have  adhered  to  the  doctrine  which  the 
great  men  of  the  South  of  the  last  gen- 
eration asserted,  that  it  is  a  great  evil. 
We  shall  not  forget  this  amonjf  the  good 
services  which  you  have  rendered  to  your 
country. 

I  have  expressed  my  fears  that,  by 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  slavery  is  to 
be  continued  and  ^xUnded.    \iM,vV'm?^ 
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on  which  side  the  wrong  began.  To 
the  wisdom,  moderation,  and  tender 
mercies  of  the  back-settlers  and  law- 
givers of  Texas  the  peace  of  this  coun- 
try would  be  committed. 

Have  we  counted  the  cost  of  estab- 
lishing and  making  perpetual  these  hos- 
tile relations  with  Mexico  1  Will  wars, 
begun  in  rapacity,  carried  on  so  far 
from  the  centre  of  the  confederation, 
and,  of  consequence,  litde  checked  or 
controlled  by  Congress,  add  strength  to 
our  institutions,  or  cement  our  union, 
or  exert  a  healthy  moral  influence  on 
rulers  or  people  ?  What  limits  can  be 
set  to  the  atrocities  of  such  conflicts? 
What  limits  to  the  treasures  which 
must  be  lavished  on  such  distant  bor- 
ders ?  What  limits  to  the  patrona£:e 
and  power  which  such  distant  expedi- 
tions must  accumulate  in  the  hands  of 
the  Executive  .^  Are  the  blood  and 
hard-earned  wealth  of  the  older  States 
to  be  poured  out  like  water  to  protect 
and  revenge  a  new  people,  whose  char- 
acter and  condition  will  plunge  them 
into  perpetual  wrongs  ? 

Is  the  time  never  to  come  when  the 
neighborhood  of  a  more  powerful  and 
civilized  people  will  prove  a  blessing, 
instead  ot  a  curse,  to  an  inferior  com- 
munity.' It  was  my  hope,  when  the 
Spanish  colonies  of  this  continent  sep- 
arated themselves  from  the  mother  coun- 
try, and,  in  admiration  of  the  United 
States,  adopted  republican  institutions, 
that  they  were  to  find  in  us  friends  to 
their  freedom,  helpers  to  their  civiliza- 
tion. If  ever  a  people  were  placed  by 
Providence  in  a  condition  to  do  good 
to  a  neighboring  state,  we  of  this  coun- 
try sustained  such  a  relation  to  Mexico. 
That  nation,  inferior  in  science,  arts, 
agriculture,  and  legislation,  looked  to 
us  with  a  generous  trust.  She  opened 
her  ports  and  territories  to  our  farmers, 
mechanics,  and  merchants.  We  might 
have  conquered  her  by  the  only  honor- 
able arms,  —  by  the  force  of  superior  in- 
telligence, industry,  and  morality.  We 
might  silently  have  poured  in  upon  her 
our  improvements,  and  by  the  infusion 
of  our  population  have  assimilated  her 
to  ourselves.  Justice,  ^ood-wiil,  and 
profitable  intercourse  might  have  ce- 
mented a  lasting  friendship.  And  what 
is  now  the  case  ?  A  deadly  hatred 
burns  in  Mexico  towards  this  country. 
No    stronger    national  sentiment    now 


binds  her  scattered  provinces  together 
than  dread  and  detestation  of  republi- 
can America.  She  is  ready  to  attach 
herself  to  Europe  for  defence  from  the 
United  States.  All  the  rocn^  power 
which  we  might  have  gained  over  Mex- 
ico we  have  thrown  away ;  and  suspi- 
cion, dread,  and  abhorrence  have  sup- 
planted respect  and  trust 

I  am  aware  that  these  remarks  are 
met  by  a  vicious  reasoning,  which  dis- 
credits a  people  among  whom  it  finds 
favor.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  na- 
tions are  swayed  by  laws  as  unfailing 
as  those  which  govern  matter;  that 
they  have  their  destinies  ;  that  their 
character  and  position  carry  them  for- 
ward irresistibly  to  their  goal ;  that  the 
stationary  Turk  must  sink  under  the 
progressive  civilization  of  Russia,  as 
inevitably  as  the  crumbling  edifice  falls 
to  the  earth ;  that,  by  a  like  necessity, 
the  Indians  have  melted  before  the  white 
man,  and  the  mixed,  degraded  race  of 
Mexico  must  melt  before  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Away  with  this  vile  sophistry ! 
There  is  no  necessity  for  crime.  There 
is  no  fate  to  justify  rapacious  nations, 
anv  more  than  to  justify  gamblers  and 
robbers  in  plunder.  We  Doast  of  the 
progress  of  society,  and  this  progress 
consists  in  the  substitution  of  reason 
and  moral  principle  for  the  sway  of 
brute  force.  It  is  true  that  more  civil- 
ized must  always  exert  a  great  power 
over  less  civilized  communities  in  their 
neighborhood.  But  it  may  and  should 
be  a  power  to  enlighten  and  improve, 
not  to  crush  and  destroy.  We  talk  of 
accomplishing  our  destiny.  So  did  the 
late  conqueror  of  Europe  ;  and  destiny 
consigned  him  to  a  lonely  rock  in  the 
ocean,  the  prey  of  an  ambition  which 
destroyed  no  peace  but  his  own. 

Hitherto  1  have  spoken  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  as  embroiling  us  with 
Mexico;  but  it  will  not  stop  here.  It 
will  bring  us  into  collision  with  other 
states.  It  will,  almost  of  necessity,  in- 
volve us  in  hostility  with  European 
powers.  Such  are  now  the  connections 
of  nations,  that  Europe  must  look  with 
jealousy  on  a  country  whose  ambition, 
seconded  by  vast  resources,  will  seem 
to  place  witnin  her  grasp  the  empire  of 
the  New  World.  And  not  only  general 
considerations  of  this  nature,  but  the 
particular  relation  of  certain  foreign 
states  to  this  continent,  must  tend  to 
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stroy  th€  peace  now  happily  subsist- 
Qg  between   us  and   the   kingdoms  of 
iuropc.      England,  in  particular,  must 
iratch    us   wifl»   suspicion,   and  cannot 
but  resist  our  appropriation  of  Texas  to 
purselves.     She  has  at  once  a  moral  and 
>ritical  interest  in  this  question  which 
emands  and  will  justify  interference. 
First,  England  has  a  moral  interest  in 
llhis  question.     The  annexation  of  Texas 
sought  by  us  for  the  verj-  purpose  of 
extendi Uji;  slavery,  and  thus  will  neces- 
rily  give  new  life  and  extension  to  the 
tlave-trade.     A   new   and   vast    market 
or  slaves  cannot,  of  course,  be  opened 
rithout  inviting  and  obtaining  a  supply 
rom  abroad,  as  well  as  from  this  coun- 
The    most   solemn   treaties*   and 
llHips  of  war  lining  the   African  coast, 
I  not  and  cannot  suppress  this  infernal 
affic,  as  long  as  the  slaver,  freighted 
rith  stolen,  chained,  and  wretched  cap- 
tives, can  obtain  a  price  proportioned  to 
"he    peril    of  the    undertaking-      Now^ 
England  has  long  made  it  a  part  of  her 
Dreign   policy   to  suppress    the   slave- 
and,    of    late,    a  strong    pubhc 
eeling  impels  the  government  to  resist, 
far  as  may  be,  ihe  extension  of  sla- 
tcry.    Can  we  expect  her  to  be  a  pas- 
ive  spectator  of  a   measure  by  which 
tr  struggles  for  years  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  and  some  of  her  strongest  na- 
tional feelings,  are  to  be  withstood  ? 

England  is  a  privileged  nation.     On 
line   part  of  her  history  she  can  look 
irith   unmixed  self- respect.     With    the 
exception  of  the  promulgation  of  Chris- 
Hanity,    1    know  not  a  moral  effort  so 
jtlorious  as  the  long,  painful,  victorious 
(Itruggle  of  her  philanthropists  against 
Utat  concentration  of  all  horrors,  cruel- 
tics,  and  crimes,  —  the  slave  trade.    Next 
I  this,  her  recent  Emancipation  Act  is 
lie  most  signal  expression  afforded  by 
Bur  limes  of  the  progress  of  civihEation 
nd  a  purer  Christianity.      Other    na- 
Etions  have  won  imperishable  honors  by 
"  eroic   struggles  for  their   own  rights. 
Jut  there  was  wanting  the  example  of 
nation  espousing,  wUh  disinterested- 
ess,  and   amidst    great  obstacles,  the 
rights  of    others,    the  rights  of   those 
iho  had  no  claim  but  that  of  a  common 
humanity,  the  rights  of  the  most  fallen 
the  race.     Great  Britian,  loaded  with 
I  unprecedented  debt  and  with  a  grind- 
Qg  taxation,  contracted  a  new  debt  of  a 
hundred  million  dollars^  to  give  freedom, 


I  not  to  Englishmen,  but  to  the  degraded 
African,     This  was  not  an  act  of  policy, 

I  not  a  work  of  statesmen.  Parliament 
but  registered  the  edict  of  the  people. 

,  The  English  nation,  with  one  heart  and 

I  one  voice,  under  a  strong  Christian  im- 
pulse, and  without  distinction  of  rank, 
sex,  party  or  religious  names,  decreed 
freedom  to  the  slave.  1  know  not  that 
history  records  a  national  act  so  disin- 
terested, so  sublime.  In  the  progress 
of  ages,  England's  naval  triumphs  will 
shrink  into  a  more  and  more  narrow 
space  in  the  records  of  our  race.  This 
moral  triumph  will  fill  a  broader,  brighter 
page.  Is  not  England,  representing,  as 
she  does  in  this  case,  the  civihzed  world, 
authorized,  and  even  bound,  to  remon- 
strate, in  the  name  of  humanity  and  re- 
ligion,  against  a  measure  by  which  the 
great  work  for  which  she  das  so  long 
toiled  is  to  be  indefinitely  postponed  ? 

But  England  has  a  political  as  well  as 
a  moral  interest  in  this  question.  By 
the  annexation  of  Texas  we  shall  ap- 

C roach  her  liberated  colonies  ;  we  shall 
uild  up  a  power  in  her  neighborhood, 
to  which  no  limits  can  be  prescribed. 
Dv  adding  Texas  to  our  acquisition  of 
Florida^  we  shall  do  much  towards  gird- 
ling the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  I  doubt 
not  that  some  of  our  politicians  will  feel 
as  if  our  mastery  in  that  sea  were  sure. 
The  West  Indian  Archipelago,  in  which 
the  European  is  regarded  as  an  intruder, 
will,  of  course,  be  embraced  in  our  ever- 
growing scheme  of  empire.  In  truth, 
collision  with  the  West  Indies  will  be 
the  most  certain  effect  of  the  extension 
of  our  power  in  that  quarter.  The  ex- 
ample which  they  exhibit  of  African 
freedom,  of  the  elevation  of  the  colored 
race  to  the  rights  of  men,  is,  of  all  influ- 
ences, most  menacing  to  slavery  at  the 
South.  It  must  grow  continually  more 
perilous.  These  islands,  unless  inter- 
fered with  from  abroad,  seem  destined 
to  be  nurseries  of  civilization  and  free- 
dom to  the  African  race.  The  white 
race  must  melt  more  and  more  before 
the  colored,  if  both  are  left  to  free  cotn- 
petition.  The  Europeans,  unnerved  by 
the  climate,  and  forming  but  a  handful 
of  the  jjopulation,  cannot  stand  before 
the  Afncan,  who  revels  in  the  heat  of 
the  tropics,  and  is  to  develop  under  it 
all  his  energies.  Will  a  slave-holding 
people,  spreading  along  the  shores  of 
the    Mexican    Gulf^    cultivate    friendly 
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moral  impossibilities  against  which  it  is 
folly  to  ask  security. 

We  cannot  consent  that  the  South 
should  extend  its  already  disproportion- 
ate power  by  an  indefinite  extension  of 
territory,  because  we  maintain  that  its 
dispositions  towards  us  gives  us  no 
pledge  that  its  power  will  l^  well  used. 
It  is,  unhappily,  too  well  known  that  it 
wants  friendly  feelings  towards  the 
North.  Divicfed  from  us  by  an  institu- 
tion which  gives  it  a  peculiar  character, 
which  lays  it  open  to  reproach,  and 
which  will  never  suffer  it  to  rival  our 
prosperity,  it  cannot  look  on  us  with 
favor.  It  magnifies  our  faults.  It  is 
blind  to  our  virtues.  At  the  North,  no 
unfriendly  disposition  prevails  towards 
the  Soutn.  We  are  too  busy  and  too 
prosperous  for  hatred.  We  complain 
that  our  good-will  is  not  reciprocated. 
We  complain  that  our  commerce  and 
manufactures  have  sometimes  found  lit- 
tle mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  South. 
Still  more,  we  feel  —  though  we  are 
slow  to  complain  of  it  —  that  in  Con- 
gress, the  common  ground  of  the  con- 
federacy, we  have  had  to  encounter  a 
tone  and  bearing  which  it  has  required 
the  colder  temperament  of  the  North  to 
endure.  We  cannot  consent  to  take  a 
lower  place  than  we  now  hold.  We 
cannot  consent  that  our  confederacy 
should  spread  over  the  wilds  of  Mexico 
to  give  us  more  powerful  masters.  The 
old  balance  of  the  country  is  unfavor- 
able enough.  We  cannot  consent  that 
a  new  weight  should  be  thrown  in,  which 
may  fix  the  political  inferiority  of  our- 
selves and  our  posterity.  1  give  you. 
Sir,  the  feelings  of  the  North.  In  part 
they  may  be  prejudices.  Jealousies, 
often  groundless,  are  the  necessary 
fruits  of  confederations.  On  that  ac- 
count, measures  must  not  be  adopted 
disturbing  violently,  unnaturally,  unex- 
j)cctedly,  the  old  distributions  of  power, 
and  directly  aimed  at  that  result. 

In  other  ways  the  annexation  of 
Texas  is  to  endanger  the  Union.  It 
will  give  new  violence  and  passion  to 
the  agitation  of  the  question  of  slavery. 
It  is  well  known  that  a  majority  at  the 
North  have  discouraged  the  discu.ssion 
of  this  topic,  on  the  ground  that  slavery 
was  imposed  on  the  South  by  necessity, 
that  its  continuance  was  not  of  choice, 
and  that  the  States  in  which  it  subsists, 
if  left  to  themselves,  would  find  a  rem- 


edy in  their  own  way.  Let  slavery  be 
svstematically  proposed  as  the  policy  of 
these  States,  let  it  bind  them  together  in 
efiEorts  to  establish  political  power,  and 
a  new  feeling  will  burst  forth  through 
the  whole  North.  It  will  be  a  concen- 
tration of  moral,  religious,  political,  and 
patriotic  feelings.  The  fire,  now  smoth- 
ered, will  blaze  out,  and,  of  ccMisequence, 
new  jealousies  and  exasperations  will 
be  kindled  at  the  South.  Strange,  that 
the  South  should  think  of  securing 
its  ''  peculiar  institutions  "  by  violent 
means !  Its  violence  necessarily  in- 
creases the  evils  it  would  suppress.  For 
example,  by  denying  the  right  of  })etition 
to  those  who  sought  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very within  the  immediate  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  it  has  awakened  a 
spirit  which  will  overwhelm  Congress 
with  petitions  till  this  right  be  restored. 
The  annexation  of  Texas  would  be  a 
measure  of  the  same  injurious  character, 
and  would  stir  up  an  open,  uncompro- 
mising hostility  to  slavery,  of  which  we 
have  seen  no  example,  and  which  would 
produce  a  reaction  very  dangerous  to 
union. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  will  give 
rise  to  constitutional  questions  and  con- 
flicts which  cannot  be  adjusted.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  additions  to  our  ter- 
ritory of  Louisiana  and  Florida  were 
acceded  to  by  the  North,  though  very 
reluctantly,  on  account  of  their  obvious 
utility.  But  it  has  been  seriously 
doubted  whether  the  powers  given  by 
the  Constitution  were  not  in  both  cases 
transcended.  "At  the  time  Louisiana 
was  acquired,  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  was 
deliberately  of  opinion  that  the  treaty- 
making  authority,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  was  incompe- 
tent to  make  such  an  acquisition  from 
a  foreign  power,  and  annex  it  to  the 
Union,  and  that  an  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  would  be  necessary  to 
sanction  it.  In  a  letter  to  Governor 
Lincoln,  he  even  furnishes  the  formula 
of  a  proposed  amendment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  admitting  Louisiana  into  the 
Union  ;  but  adds,  that  the  less  that  is 
said  about  the  constitutional  difficulty 
the  better.  Very  little  was  said  about 
it,  and  there  was  a  general  and  tacit 
acquiescence,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  and  incalculable  advantages  ex- 
pected from  the  acquisition  in  a  national 
point  of  view.    The  purchase  of  Texas, 
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atider  existing?  circumstances,  might  pre- 
MDt  a  very  difiterent  question,"  • 

kit  is  true  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
jht  to  purchase  territory  is  incident 
to  sovereignty.  But  the  sovereignty  of 
our  national  government  is  a  limited 
one.  The  Constitution  was  a  com- 
pfTomise  among  independent  States,  and 
it  is  well  known  thit  geographical  rela- 
tions and  local  interests  were  among 
the  essential  conditions  on  wlach  the 
compromise  was  made.  We  are  willing, 
for  the  sake  of  u[iiversally  acknowl- 
edged public  interests,  that  additions 
of  lerritorv  should  be  made  to  our 
country.  But  can  it  be  admitted  that 
the  Constitution  gives  power  to  the 
President  and  Senate  to  add  a  vast 
realm  to  the  United  States,  for  the  very 
purpose  of  disturbing  the  balance  be- 
tween different  sections,  or  of  securing 
ascendency  to  certiin  parts  of  the  con- 
£ed*!racy*  Was  not  the  Constitution 
fDUidea  on  conditions  or  considerations 
which  are  even  more  authoritative  than 
its  particular  pronsions  and  the  viola- 
tion of  which  must  be  death  to  our 
Union  ?  Besides,  a  new  question  is  to 
be  opened  by  the  admission  of  Texas. 
We  shall  not  purchase  a  territory,  as 
in  the  case  of  Louisiana,  but  shall  ad- 
mit an  independent  community,  invested 
with  sovereignty,  into  the  confedera- 
tion; and  can  the  treaty-miking  power 
do  this  ?  Can  it  receive  foreign  nations, 
however  vast*  to  the  Union  ?  Does  not 
the  question  carry  its  own  answer  ?  By 
the  assumption  of  such  a  right,  would 
not  the  old  compact  be  at  once  consid- 
ered as  dissolved  ? 

To  me  it  seems  not  only  the  right 
but  the  duty  of  the  free  States,  in  case 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  to  say  to 
the  slave  holding  States,  **  We  regard 
this  act  as  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
The  essential  conditions  of  the  na- 
tional compact  are  violated.  To  you 
we  will  faithfully  adhere,  but  will  not 
join  ourselves  to  this  new  and  iniquitous 
acquisition.  We  will  not  become  part- 
ners in  your  wars  with  Mexico  and 
Europe,  in  your  schemes  of  spreading 
and  perpetuating  slavery,  in  your  hopes 
of  conquest,  in  your  unnghtcous  spoils." 
No  one  prizes  the  Union  more  than  my- 
self, as  the  means  of  peace.  But,  with 
Texas,  we  shall  have  no  peace,  Texas, 
brought  into  the  confederacy,  will  bring 
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with  it  domestic  and  foreign  strife.  It 
will  change  our  relations  to  other  coun- 
tries, and  to  one  another.  A  pacific 
division  in  the  first  instance  seems  to  me 
to  threaten  less  contention  than  a  linger- 
ing, feverish  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
such  as  must  be  expected  under  this 
fatal  innovation. 

1  am  but  one  of  a  nation  of  fifteen 
millions,  and,  as  such,  may  seem  too 
insignificant  to  protest  against  a  public 
measure.  But  in  this  country  every 
man,  even  the  obscurest,  participates 
in  the  sovereignty,  and  is  responsible 
for  public  acts,  unless  by  some  mode 
of  opposition,  proportioned  to  his  sense 
of  the  evil,  he  absolves  himself  from 
the  guilt.  For  one,  then,  I  say,  that 
earnestly  as  I  deprecate  the  separation 
of  these  States,  and  though  this  event 
would  disappoint  most  cherished  hopes 
for  my  country,  still  1  can  submit  to  it 
more  readily  than  to  tlie  reception  of 
Texas  into  the  confederacy.  1  shrink 
from  that  contamination.  I  shrink  from  , 
an  act  which  is  to  pledge  us  as  a  peo- 
ple to  robbery  and  war,  to  the  work 
of  upholding  and  extending  slavery  with- 
out limitation  or  end.  1  do  not  desire 
to  share  the  responsibility,  or  to  live 
under  the  laws  of  a  government  adopt- 
in  s>  such  a  policy,  and  swayed  by  such  a 
spirit^  as  would  be  expressed  by  the 
incorporation  of  Texas  with  our  country. 

In  truth,  if  the  South  is  bent  on  in- 
corporating Texas  with  itself,  as  a  new 
prop  to  slavery,  it  would  do  well  to  in- 
sist on  the  dfvision  of  the  States.  It 
would,  in  so  doing,  consult  best  its  own 
safety.  It  should  studiously  keep  itself 
from  communion  with  the  tree  part  of 
the  country.  It  should  suffer  no  rail- 
road from  that  section  to  cross  its  bor- 
ders. It  should  block  up  intercourse 
witli  us  by  sea  and  land.  Still  more, 
it  should  abjure  connection  with  the 
whole  civilized  world  :  for  from  every 
country  it  would  be  invaded  by  an  in- 
fluence hostile  to  slavery.  It  should 
borrow  the  code  of  the  Dictator  of 
Paraguay,  and  seal  itself  hermetically 
against  the  infectious  books,  opinions, 
and  visits  of  foreigners.  Its  pride,  as 
well  as  safety,  should  teach  it  this  in- 
sulation; for,  having  once  taken  the 
ground  that  slavery  is  a  good,  to  be 
spread  and  made  perpetual,  it  does  by 
that  act  forfeit  the  rank  which  it  covets 
among    civilized    and  improving    comr 
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munities.  It  cannot  be  recognized  as 
an  equal  by  other  states.  On  this  point 
the  decree  of  the  world  has  gone  forth, 
and  no  protests  or  clamors  can  drown 
the  deep,  solemn  voice  of  humanity, 
gathering  strength  with  every  new  gen- 
eration. A  community,  acknowledging 
the  evils  of  slavery,  and  continuing  it 
only  because  the  first  law  of  nature, 
self-preservation,  seems  to  require  grad- 
ual processes  of  change,  may  retain  the 
respect  of  those  who  deem  their  fears 
unfounded.  But  a  community,  wedding 
itself  to  slavery  inseparably,  with  choice 
and  affection,  and  with  tne  purpose  of 
spreading  the  pla^e  far  and  wide,  must 
become  a  by- word  among  the  nations  ; 
and  the  friend  of  humanity  will  shake 
off  the  dust  of  his  feet  against  it  in  tes- 
timony of  his  reprobation. 

V.  I  proceed  now  to  the  last  head 
of  this  communication.  I  observe,  that 
the  cause  of  liberty,  of  free  institutions, 
—  a  cause  more  sacred  than  union, — 
forbids  the  annexation  of  Texas.  It  is 
plain,  from  the  whole  preceding  dis- 
cussion, that  this  measure  will  exert  a 
disastrous  influence  on  the  moral  senti- 
ments and  principles  of  this  country,  bv 
sanctioning  plunder,  by  inflaming  cupid- 
ity, by  encouraging  lawless  speculation, 
by  bnnging  into  the  confederacy  a  com- 
munity whose  whole  history  and  cir- 
cumstancef  are  adverse  to  moral  order 
and  wholesome  restraint,  by  violating 
national  faith,  by  proposing  immor^ 
and  inhuman  ends,  oy  placing  us  as  a 
people  in  opposition  to  the  efforts  of 
philanthropy,  and  the  advancing  move- 
ments of  the  civilized  world.  It  will 
spread  a  moral  corruption,  already  too 
rife  among  us,  and.  in  so  doing,  it  will 
shake  the  foundations  of  freedom  at 
home,  and  bring  reproach  on  it  abroad. 
It  will  be  treachery  to  the  great  cause 
which  has  been  confided  to  this  above 
all  nations. 

The  dependence  of  freedom  on  morals 
is  an  old  subject,  and  1  have  no  thought 
of  enlarging  on  the  general  truth.  I 
wish  only  to  say,  that  it  is  one  which 
needs  to  be  brought  home  to  us  at 
the  present  moment,  and  that  it  cannot 
be  trifled  with  but  to  our  great  peril. 
There  are  symptoms  of  corruption 
amongst  us,  which  show  us  that  we 
cannot  enter  on  a  new  career  of  crime 
without  peculiar  hazard.  I  cannot  do 
justice  to  this  topic  without  speaking 


freely  of  our  country,  as  freely  as  I 

should  of  any  other;  and,  imh2q)pUy. 
we  are  so  accustomed  as  a  people  to 
receive  incense,  to  be  soothed  by  flat- 
tery, and  to  account  reputation  as  a 
more  important  interest  than  morality, 
that  my  freedom  may  be  construed  into 
a  kind  of  disloyalty.  But  It  would  be 
wrong  to  make  concessions  to  this  dan- 
gerous weakness.  I  believe  that  moral- 
ity is  the  first  interest  of  a  people,  and 
that  this  requires  self-knowledge  in  na- 
tions as  truly  as  in  individuals.  He 
who  helps  a  community  to  comprehend 
itself,  and  to  apply  to  itself  a  higher 
rule  of  action,  is  the  truest  patriot, 
and  contributes  most  to  its  enduring 
fame. 

I  have  said  that  we  shall  expose  our 
freedom  to  great  peril  by  entering  on  a 
new  career  of  crime.  We  are  corrupt 
enough  already.  In  one  respect  our 
institutions  have  disappointed  us  all 
They  have  not  wrought  out  for  us  that 
elevation  of  character  which  is  the  most 
precious,  and,  in  truth,  the  only  substan- 
tial blessing  of  liberty.  Our  progress  in 
prosperity  has  indeea  been  the  wonder 
of  the  world ;  but  this  prosperity  has 
done  much  to  counteract  the  ennobling 
influence  of  free  institutions.  The  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  the  country  and 
of  our  times  have  poured  in  upon  us  a 
torrent  of  wealth  ;  and  human  nature 
has  not  been  strong  enough  for  the  as- 
sault of  such  severe  temptation.  Pros- 
perity has  become  dearer  than  freedom. 
Government  is  regarded  more  as  a 
means  of  enriching  the  country  than  of 
securing  private  rights.  We  nave  be- 
come wedded  to  gain  as  our  chief  good. 
That,  under  the  predominance  of  this 
degrading  passion,  the  higher  virtues, 
the  moral  independence,  the  simplicity 
of  manners,  the  stern  uprightness,  the 
self-reverence,  the  respect  for  man  as 
man,  which  are  the  ornaments  and  safe- 
guards of  a  republic,  should  wither,  and 
give  place  to  selfish  calculation  and  in- 
dulgence, to  show  and  extravagance,  to 
anxious,  envious,  discontented  strivings, 
to  wild  adventure,  and  to  the  gambling 
spirit  of  speculation,  will  surprise  no 
one  who  has  studied  human  nature. 
The  invasion  of  Texas  by  our  citizens 
is  a  mournful  comment  on  our  national 
morality.  Whether,  without  some  fiery 
trial,  some  signal  prostration  of  our 
prosperity,  we  can  rise  to  the  force  and 
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elf -den  Jul  of  freemen,  is  a  question  not 
f  easily  solved. 

There  are  other  alarming  views.     A 
spirit  of  lawle?>«;ness  pervades  the  com- 

Itnunity,  which,  it  not  repressed,  threatens 
the  dissolution  of  our  present  forms  of 
society.  Even  in  the  old  States,  mobs 
are  taking  the  E:overnment  into  thetr 
hands,  and  a  profligate  newspaper  finds 
little  difficulty  in  slirrin|T  up  multitudes 
to  violence.  When  we  look  at  the  parts 
of  the  country  nearest  Texas,  we  see  the 
auTH  of  the  law  paralyzed  by  the  pas- 
sions of  the  individual.  Men  take  un- 
der their  own  protection  the  rights  which 
it  is  the  very  office  of  government  to 
secure.  The  citizen,  wearing  arms  as 
means  of  defence,  carries  with  him  per- 
petual proofs  of  the  weakness  of  the 
authorities  under  which  he  lives.  The 
substitution  of  self -constituted  tribunals 
for  the  regular  course  of  justice,  and  the 
infliction  of  immediate  punishment  in 
the  moment  of  popular  frenzy,  are  symp- 
toms of  a  people  half  reclaimed  from 
barbarism.  I  know  not  that  any  civil- 
ised country  on  earth  has  exhibited  dur- 
ing the  last  year  a  spectacle  so  atrocious 
as  the  burning  of  a  colored  man  by  a 
»iow  fire,  in  the  neighborhood  of  St. 
Louis  ;  and  this  infernal  sacrifice  was 
offered  not  by  a  few  fiends  selected  from 
the  whole  country,  but  by  a  crowd  gath- 
ered from  a  single  s[>ot.  Add  to  all 
this,  the  invasions  of  the  rights  of 
speech  and  of  the  press  by  lawless  force, 
the  extent  and  toleration  of  w^htch  oblige 
us  to  believe  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  our  citizens  have  no  comprehension 
of  the  first  principles  of  liberty. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that,  in  con- 
«e<:|uence  of  these  and  other  symptoms, 
the  confidence  of  many  reflecting  men 
in  our  free  institutions  is  very  much 
impaired.  Some  despair.  That  main 
pillar  of  public  liberty,  mutual  trust 
among  citizens,  is  shaken.  That  we 
must  seek  security  for  property  and  life 
in  a  stronger  government  is  a  spreading 
conviction.  Si  en,  who  in  public  talk  of 
the  stability  of  our  institutions,  whisper 
K  their  doubts  (perhaps  their  scorn)  in 
1^  private.  So  common  are  these  appre- 
ncnsions,  that  the  knowledge  of  them 
has  reached  Euro|>e.  Not  long  ago,  I 
received  a  letter  from  an  enlighteneaand 
fervent  friend  of  liberty  in  Great  Britain, 
beseeching  mc  to  inform  him  how  far  he 
was  to  rely  on  the  representations  of  one 


of  his  countrymen  just  returned  from 
the  United  States,  who  had  reix>rted  to 
him  that,  in  the  most  respectable  soci- 
ety, he  had  again  and  again  been  totd 
that  the  experiment  of  freedom  here 
was  a  failure,  and  that  faith  in  our  insti- 
tutions was  gone.  That  Ihc  traveller 
misinterpreted  in  a  measure  what  he 
Iteard,  we  shafl  all  acknowledge.  But 
is  the  old  enthusiasm  of  liberty  unchilled 
among  us  ?  Is  the  old  jealousy  of  [xjwer 
as  keen  and  uncompromisinir  i  Do  not 
parties  more  unscrupulously  encroach 
on  the  Consdtutron  and  on  tnc  rights  of 
minorities  I  In  one  respect  we  must  all 
admit  a  change.  When  you  and  1  grew 
up,  what  a  deep  interest  pervaded  this 
country  in  the  success  of  free  institu- 
tions abroad !  With  what  throbbing 
hearts  did  we  follow  the  struggles  <m 
the  oppressed  \  How  many  among  us 
were  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  for 
the  cause  of  liberty  on  the  earth  !  And 
now  who  cares  for  free  institutions 
abroad  ?  How  seldom  does  the  topic 
pass  men^s  lips  1  Multitudes,  discour- 
aged by  the  licentiousness  at  home^ 
doubt  the  value  of  popular  institutions, 
especially  in  less  enlightened  countries  ; 
whilst  greater  numbers,  locked  up  in 
gain,  can  spare  no  thought  on  the  strug- 
gles of  liberty,  and,  provided  they  can 
drive  a  prosperous  trade  with  foreign 
nations,  care  little  whether  ihey  arc  bond 
or  free. 

I  may  be  thought  inclined  to  draw 
a  dark  picture  of  our  mtiral  condition. 
But  at  home  I  am  set  down  among  those 
who  hope  against  hope ;  and  f  have 
never  ceased  to  condemn  as  a  crime  the 
despondence  of  those  who,  lamenting  the 
corruptions  of  the  times,  do  not  lift  a 
finger  to  withstand  it,  I  am  far,  very 
far,  from  despair.  I  have  no  fears  but 
such  as  belong  to  a  friend  of  freedom. 
Among  dark  omens,  I  see  favorable  in- 
fluences, remedial  processes,  counteract- 
ing agencies.  I  well  know  that  the 
vicious  part  of  our  system  makes  more 
noise  and  show  than  the  sound.  I  know 
that  the  prophets  of  ruin  to  our  institu- 
tions are  to  be  found  most  frequently  in 
the  party  out  of  power,  and  that  many 
dark  auguries  must  be  set  down  to  the 
account  of  disappointment  and  irritation. 
1  am  sure,  too,  that  imminent  peril  would 
w^ake  up  the  spirit  of  our  fathers  in  many 
who  slumber  m  these  days  of  ease  and 
security.     It  is  also  true  that,  with  all 
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our  defects,  there  is  a  wider  diffusion  o£ 
intelligence,  moral  restraint*  and  self- 
respect  amofi^  us  than  through  any 
other  comrnumty*  Still,  I  am  cornpelled 
to  acknowledge  an  extent  of  corruption 
among  us  winch  menaces  freedom  and 
our  dearest  interests  ;  and  a  policy  which 
will  give  new  and  enduring  impulse  to 
corruption,  which  will  multiply  indefi- 
nitely public  and  private  crime,  ought 
to  be  reprobated  as  the  sorest  calamity 
we  can  incur.  Freedom  is  fighting  her 
battles  in  the  world  with  sufficient  odds 
against  her.  Let  us  not  give  new  chances 
to  her  foes. 

That  the  cause  of  republicanism  is 
suffering  abroad,  through  the  defects 
and  crimes  of  our  countrymen,  is  as 
true  as  that  it  is  regarded  wfth  increased 
scepticism  among  ourselves.  Abroad, 
republicanism  is  identified  with  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  American  name  has  not  risen  of 
late  in  the  world.  It  so  happens  that, 
whilst  writing,  I  have  received  a  news- 
paper from  England,  in  which  Lynch 
law  is  as  familiarly  associated  with  our 
country  as  if  it  were  one  of  our  estab- 
lishments. We  arc  quoted  as  monu- 
ments of  the  degrading  tendencies  of 
popular  institutions.  When  J  visited 
England  fifteen  years  ago,  republican 
sentiments  were  freely  expressed  to 
me.  I  should  probably  hear  none  now. 
Men's  minds  seem  to  be  returning  to 
severer  principles  of  government ;  and 
this  country  is  responsible  for  a  part 
of  this  change.  It  is  believed  abroad 
that  properly  is  less  secure  among  us, 
order  less  stable,  law  less  revered,  social 
lies  more  easily  broken,  religion  less 
enforced,  life  held  less  sacred,  than  ia 
other  countries.  U  ndoubtedly,  the  prej* 
udices  of  foreign  nations,  the  interests 
of  foreign  governments,  have  led  lo 
gross  exaggeration  of  evils  here.  The 
least  civilized  parts  of  the  country  are 
made  to  represent  the  whole,  and  occa- 
sional atrocities  are  construed  into  hab- 
its. But  who  does  not  feel  that  we  have 
given  cause  of  reproach  ?  and  shall  we 
M  fix  this  reprcmch,  and  exasperate  it  into 
H  indignation  and  hatred,  by  adopting  a 
I         policy  against  which    the   moral   senti- 

■  ments  of  the  Christian  world  revolt  ? 
H  Shall  we  make  the  name  of  republic 
I         **a  stench  in  the   nostrils'^  of  all   na* 

■  tions^  by  employing  our  power  to  build 
^L  \ad  spread  'slavery,  by  res\sV\T\^  VW 


efforts  o£  other  countries  for  it*  aboli»l 
tion,  by  falling  behind   monarchies  taj 
reverence  for  the  rights  of  men  t 
When  we  look  forward  lo  the 
able  growth  of  this  country ;  whi 
think  of  the  millions  of  human  " 
who   are   to  spread  over  our 
territory  ;  of  the  career  of  imptovemcn 
and  glory  opened  to  this  new 
of  the  impulse  which  free  instita 
if  prosperous,  may  be  expected  ia\ 
to  philosophy,  religion,  science.  Iit< 
ture,  and  arts  ;  of  the  vast  field  in  mhic 
the  experiment  is  to  be  made,  of  wh 
the    unfettered    powers    of    ma© 
achieve  ;  of  the  bright  page  of  his 
which  our  fathers  ha%'e    filled^  and 
the  advantages  under  which  their 
and  virtues  have  placed  us  for  car 
on  their  work ;  ^  when  we  think  ot 
this,  can  we  help,  for  a  moment, 
rendering    ourselves   to   bright    visio 
of  our  country's  glory,  before  fihich  : 
the  glories  of  the  past  are  lo  fade  awa^J 
Is  it  presumption  to  say  that,  if  Just 
ourselves  and  all  nations,  we  snail 
felt  through  this  whole  continent,  th 
we  shall  spread  our  language^   uij^titu^l 
lions,  and  civilization  through  a  wider 
space   than   any   nation   has  yet    filled 
with  a  like  beneficent  influence  ?    An 
are  we  prepared  to  barter  these 
this  sublime  moral  empire,  for  conques 
by  force  ?     Are  we  prepared  to  sink  I 
the   level   of    unprincipled    natton 
content  ourselves  with  a  vulgar,  { 
greatness,  to  adopt  in  our  youth  nil 
and  ends  which  must  brand  our 
with  sordid ness,  oppression,  andi 
This  country-    cannot   without 
infamy  run  the  common  race  of  1 
rapacity.     Our  origin,  inslitutior 
position  are  peculiar,  and  all  fav 
upright,    honorable   course.      Wc 
not  the  apologies  of   nations   hen 
in  by  narrow  bounds,  or  thrrateti 
the  overshadowing  power  of  ami] 
neighbors.     If  wc  surrender  oar 
to  a  selfish  policy,  we  shall  ?.in  all 
without  temptation,  and   •  f] 

tunities  of  greatness  vosi  lo 

other  people,  for  a  priie   DcIqw 
tempt 

I  have  alhrded  to  the  want  of  wtsdosn 
with  which  we  are  accuf^tomed  to  speak 

of   our  dcstinj*  as  a ^-       ^'  -   ^^i* 

destined  (that  is  the  ^  >  / 

North  America;   an^..  i ^.....^  .   a;U, 

\  vVc:  \d^^,  \V  maJLters  little  to  us  bow  we 
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our  fate.  To  spread,  to 
t  others^  to  cover  a  baundless 
this  seems  our  ambition,  no 
what  infJuence  we  spread  with 
"hy  cannot  we  rise  to  noble  con- 
s  of  our  destiny?  Why  do  we 
t  that  our  work  as  a  nation  is  to 
i^ecdom.  religion,  science,  and  a 
Eorm  of  human  nature  over  this 
m  ?  and  why  do  we  not  remem- 
it  to  diffuse  these  blessings  we 
ifst  cherish  them  in  our  own 
k;  and  ihat  whatever  deeply  and 
eatty  corrupts  us  will  make  our 
n%  influence  a  curse,  not  a  bless- 
ihis  New  World  ?  It  is  a  com- 
sa  in  Europe  that  we  are  destined 
fad  an  inferior  civilization  over 
America ;  that  our  slavery  a  ad 
orption  in  gain  and  outward  in- 
OLirk  us  out  as  fated  to  fall  be- 
e  Old  World  in  the  higher  Im- 
ents  of  human  nature,  in  the 
^\\  the  refinements,  the  enthu- 
I  filerature  and  the  arts,  which 
I  lustre  round  other  countries. 
ot  prophet  enouirh  to  read  our 
I  believe,  indeed,  that  we  are 
e  our  futurity  for  ourselves.     I 

ihat  a  nation's  destiny  lies  in 
racter.  in  the  principles  which 
its  policy  and  bear  rule  in  the 
Bf  its  citizens.  1  take  my  stand 
Ps  moral  and  eternal  law.  A 
renouncing  and  defying  this, 
be  free,  cannot  be  great. 
ioos  men  in  this  community  ^ — 
ey  are  many  —  are  peculiarly 
to  read  the  future  history  of 
untry.  not  in  the  Mattering  prom- 
politicians,  but  in  the  warnings 
cience.  and  in  the  declaration  of 
ford.  They  know,  and  should 
known,  that  nations  cannot  con- 

frer   institutions  and  secure  a 

y  by  crime.     The v  know 

1   awaits  communities  as 

uidividuais;    and    they  should 

amidst  their  hopes,  when,  with 
cmn  truth  on  their  minds,  they 
ind  on  their  country.  Let  them 
r  the  clearness  with  which  God's 
lOw  made  known,  and  the  signal 
fi  of  his  providence  poured  out 

people,  with  a  profusion  ac- 
to  no  other  under  heaven  ;  and 
:  them  consider  our  ingratitude 

boundless  gifts,  our  abuse  of 
i^ficence  to  sensual  and   scl&sh 


gratification,  our  unmeasured*  unright- 
eous love  of  gain,  our  unprincipled 
party-spirit,  and  our  faithless  and  crud 
wrongs  toward  the  Indian  race;  and 
can  they  help  fearing  that  the  cup  of 
wrath  is  filling  for  this  people  ?  Men, 
buried  in  themselves  and  in  outward 
interests,  atheists  in  heart  and  life,  may 
scoff  at  the  doctrine  of  national  retribu- 
tion, because  they  do  not  see  God's  hand! 
stretched  out  to  destroy  guilty  commii*] 
nitics.  But  does  not  all  history  teacli] 
that  the  unlicensed  passions  of  a  guilty! 
people  are  more  terrible  ministers 
punishment  than  miraculous  infiictions?" 
To  chastise  and  destroy,  God  need  not 
interfere  by  supernatural  judgments.  In 
every  community  there  are  elements  of 
discord,  revolution,  and  ruin,  pent  up 
in  the  human  soul,  which  need  only  to 
be  quickened  and  set  free  by  a  new 
order  of  events,  to  shake  and  convulse 
the  whole  social  fabric.  Never  were 
the  causes  of  disastrous  change  in  hu- 
man afiEairs  more  active  than  at  the 
present  moment  Society  heaves  and 
trembles  from  the  struggle  of  opposing 
principles,  as  the  earth  quakes  through 
the  force  of  central  fires.  This  is  not 
the  time  for  presumption,  for  defying 
Heaven  by  new  crimes,  for  giving  a 
new  range  to  cupidity  and  ambition. 
Men  who  fear  God  must  fear  for  their 
country  in  this  ''day  of  provocation," 
and  they  will  be  false  to  their  country 
if  they  look  on  passively,  and  see  with- 
out remonstrance  the  consummation  of 
a  great  national  crime,  which  cannot 
fail  to  bring  down  awful  retribution, 

1  am  aware  that  there  are  those  who, 
on  reading  these  pages,  will  smile  at 
my  simplicity  in  urging  moral  and  relig- 
ious motives,  disinterested  considera- 
tions, lofty  aims,  on  a  politician.  The 
common  notion  is.  that  the  course  of  a 
man  embarked  in  public  life  will  be 
shaped  by  the  bearing  of  passing  events 
on  his  immediate  popularity  ;  that  virtue 
and  freedom,  however  they  may  round 
his  periods  in  the  senate,  have  little  In- 
fluence on  his  vote.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  public  life  is  necessarily 
degrading,  or  that  a  statesman  is  inca- 
pable of  looking  above  himself.  Pub* 
lie  life  appeals  to  the  noblest  as  well  as 
basest  principles  of  human  nature.  It 
holds  yp  for  pursuit  enduring  fame,  as 
well  as  the  notoriety  of  the  ^assltv^ 
])our.     By   g\v*mg  oppoTVwx^Ats*  ^li  >j;> 
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ing  on  the  vast  and  permanent  interests 
of  a  nation,  it  often  creates  a  deep  sense 
of  responsibility,  and  a  eenerous  self- 
oblivion.  I  have  too  much  faith  in  hu- 
man nature  to  distrust  the  influence  of 
great  truths  and  high  motives  on  any 
class  of  men,  especially  on  men  of  com- 
manding intelligence.  There  is  a  con- 
geniality between  vast  powers  of  thought 
and  dignity  of  purpose.  None  are  so 
capable  of  sacrificing  themselves  as 
those  who  have  most  to  sacrifice,  who, 
in  offering  themselves,  make  the  great- 
est offerings  to  humanity.  With  this 
conviction,  1  am  not  discouraged  by  the 
anticipated  smiles  and  scoffs  of  those 
who  will  think  that,  in  insisting  on 
national  purity  as  the  essential  condi- 
tion of  freedom  and  greatness,  I  have 
"preached"  to  the  winds.  To  you, 
Sir,  rectitude  is  not  an  empty  name, 
nor  will  a  measure  fraught  with  lasting 
corruption  and  shame  to  your  coun- 
try seem  to  you  any  thing  but  a  fearful 
calamity. 

I  have  now  finished  the  task  which  I 
have  felt  myself  bound  to  undertake. 
That  I  have  escaped  all  error,  I  cannot 
hope.  That  1  may  have  fallen  into  oc- 
casional exaggeration,  I  ought  perhaps 
to  fear,  from  the  earnestness  with  which 
I  have  written.  But  of  the  essential 
truth  of  the  views  here  communicated,  I 
cannot  doubt.  It  is  exceedingly  to  be 
regretted  that  the  subject  of  this  letter 
has  as  yet  drawn  little  attention  at  the 
North.  The  unprecedented  pecuniary 
difficulties  pressing  now  on  the  country 
have  absorbed  the  public  mind.  And 
yet  these  difficulties,  should  they  be 
aggravated  and  continued  far  beyond 
what  is  most  dreaded,  would  be  a  light 
national  evil  compared  with  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  to  the  Union.  I  trust 
the  people  will  not  slumber  on  the  edge 
of  this  precipice  till  it  shall  be  too  late 
to  reflect  and  provide  for  safety.  Too 
much  time  has  been  given  for  the  ripen- 
ing of  this  unrighteous  project.  I  doubt 
not.  as  I  have  said,  that  opposition  exists 
to  it  in  the  slave-holding  States.  This, 
if  manifested  in  any  strength,  would 
immediately  defeat  it.  The  other  States 
should  raise  a  voice  against  it,  like  the 
voice  of  many  waters.  Party  dissen- 
sions should  oe  swallowed  up  in  this 
vast  common  interest.  The  will  of  the 
people,  too  strong  and  fixed  to  be  re- 
sisted, should  be  expressed  to  Congress 


in  remonstrances  from  towns,  cities, 
counties,  and  legislatures.  Let  no  man, 
who  feels  the  greatness  of  the  evil  which 
threatens  us,  satisfy  himself  with  an- 
profitable  regrets  ;  but  let  each  embody 
nis  opposition  in  a  form  which  win  gi?e 
incitement  to  his  neighbors,  and  act  on 
men  in  power. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  those  who 
differ  from  me  will  ascribe  what  I  have 
written  to  unworthy  motives.  This  is 
the  common  mode  of  parrying  unwel- 
come truths ;  and  it  is  not  without  in- 
fluence where  the  author  is  unknown. 
May  I,  then,  be  allowed  to  say,  that  1 
have  strong  reasons  for  believing  that, 
among  the  many  defects  of  this  let- 
ter, mose  of  unworthy  intention  are 
not  to  be  numbered.  The  reluctance 
with  which  I  have  written  satisfies  me 
that  I  have  not  been  impelled  by  any 
headlong  passion.  Nor  can  I  have  been 
impelled  by  party-spirit.  I  am  pledged 
to  no  party.  In  truth,  I  do  not  feel  my- 
self able  to  form  a  decisive  opinion  on 
the  subjects  which  now  inflame  and 
divide  tne  country,  and  which  can  be 
very  little  understood  except  by  men 
who  have  made  a  study  of  commerce 
and  finance.  As  to  having  written  from 
that  most  common  motive,  the  desire  ai 
distinction,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  to  win  the  public  ear  I  need  not  en- 
gage in  a  controversy  which  will  expose 
me  to  unmeasured  reproach.  M  ay  I  add. 
that  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  learn 
the  worth  of  applause.  Could  I;  in- 
deed, admit  the  slightest  hope  of  secur- 
ing to  myself  that  enduring  fame  which 
future  ages  award  to  the  lights  and 
benefactors  of  their  race,  I  could  not 
but  be  stirred  by  the  prospect.  But 
notoriety  among  contemporaries,  ob- 
tained by  taking  part  in  the  irritating 
discussions  of  the  day,  I  would  not 
stretch  out  a  hand  to  secure. 

I  cannot  but  fear  that  the  earnestness 
with  which  I  have  written  may  seem  to 
indicate  an  undue  excitement  of  mind. 
But  I  have  all  along  felt  distinctly  the  im- 
portance of  calmness,  and  have  seemed 
to  myself  to  maintain  it.  I  have  pre- 
pared this  letter,  not  amidst  the  goad- 
ings,  irritations,  and  feverish  tumults  of 
a  crowded  city,  but  in  the  stillness  of 
retirement,  amid  scenes  of  peace  and 
beauty.  Hardly  an  hour  has  passed  in 
which  I  have  not  sought  relief  from  the 
exhaustion  of  writing  by  walking  abroad 
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^nfdst  God*s  wfirks.  which  seldom  fail 
to  breathe  tranquillity,  and  which,  by 
their  harmony  and  beneficence,  con- 
tinuaily  cheer  me,  as  emblems  and 
prophecies  of  a  more  harmonious  and 
blessed  state  of  human  affairs  than  has 
yet  been  known.  Perhaps  some  will 
object  it  to  me  that  a  man,  hving  in 
such  retirement,  unhls  himself  to  judge 
of  passing  evenls,  that  he  is  prone  to 
substitute  his  visions  for  realities,  and 
to  legislate  for  a  world  which  does  not 
exist.  I  acknowledge  the  danger  of 
such  a  position.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  equally  true  that  the  man  who  lives 
in  a  crowd  and  receives  perpetual  im- 
pulse from  its  prejudices  and  passions. 
who  connects  himself  with  a  party  and 
looks  to  it  for  reward,  cannot  easily  keep 
his  mind  open  to  truth,  or  sacrifice  the 
interests  of  the  moment  to  everlasting 
principles  and  the  encJurin^  welfare  of 
his  country.  Everywhere  our  frail  nat- 
ure is  severely  trie  a.  All  circumstances 
have  their  jicrils.  In  every  condition 
there  are  biases  to  wrong  judgment  and 
incitements  to  wrong  action.  Through 
such  discipline  we  arc  to  make  our  way 
to  truth  and  perfection.  The  dread  of 
these  dangers  must  not  keep  us  inactive. 
Having  sought  to  understand  the  diffi- 
culties in  our  respective  paths,  and  hav- 
ing done  what  we  can  to  learn  the  truth, 
¥fe  must  commit  ourselves  to  our  con- 
victions without  fear,  expressing  them 
m  word  and  action,  and  leaving  results 
to  Him  who  will  accept  our  pure  pur- 
pose, and  whose  providence  is  the  pledge 
of  the  ultimate  triumphs  of  humanity 
and  uprightness. 

You  and  I,  my  dear  Sir,  are  approach 
ing  that  period  of  life  when  the  passions 
lose  much  of  their  force,  when  disap- 
pointment, bereavement^  the  fall  of  our 
contemporaries  on  the  right  hand  and 
the  left,  and  long  experience  of  the 
emptiness  of  human  favor  and  of  the 
instability  of  all  earthly  goods,  are 
teaching  us  the  lofty  lessons  of  superi- 
ority to  the  fleeting  opinion  of  our  day, 
of  reliance  on  the  everlasting  law  of 
right,  of  reference  to  a  higher  Judge 
th:in  man,  of  solemn  anticipation  of  our 
iinal  account.  Permit  me  to  close  this 
letter,  with  desiring  for  you,  in  your 
commanding  station^  what  I  ask  for  my- 
self in  private  life,  that  we  may  be  faith- 
ful to  ourselves,  to  our  country,  to  man- 
kind, to  the  benevolent  principles  of  the 


\  Christian  faith,    and    to    the    common 
Fadier  of  the  whole  human  race. 
Very  respectfully^ 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

William  E.  CHANKma 
Newport,  RJ.,  August  i,  1837. 


Note.  —  A  few  remarks,  which  have 
been  suggested  since  the  completion  of 
the  preceding  letter,  I  shall  throw  into  a 
note. 

The  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  Texas  by  our  government  is  to  be 
lamented^  as  unbecomingly  hasly»  and 
as  a  violation  of  the  principle  adopted 
by  Mr.  Monroe  in  regard  to  the  Spanish 
colonies.  **  These  new  states/'  he  says, 
**had  completely  established  their  in- 
dependence before  we  acknowledged 
them  "  We  have  recognized  Texas  as 
a  nation,  having  all  the  attributes  of 
sovereignty,  and  competent  to  the  dis- 
charge of  all  the  obligations  of  an  inde-  *\ 
pendent  state.  And  what  is  Texas  ?  A 
collection  of  a  few  settlements,  which 
would  vanish  at  once  were  a  Mexican 
army  of  any  force  to  enter  the  country. 
One  decisive  victory  would  scatter  all 
Texas  like  a  horde  of  Tartars,  and  not  a 
trace  of  its  institutions  and  population 
would  remain.  We  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  a  nation  as  something 
permanent,  as  having  some  fixtures, 
some  lasting  bond  01  union.  There 
would  be  nothing  to  hold  Texas  to- 
gether, were  her  single,  small  army  to 
be  routed  in  one  battle.  To  send  a 
mini-ster  plenipotentiary  to  such  a  hand- 
ful of  people*  made  up  chiefly  of  our 
own  citizens,  is  to  degrade  *hc  forms  of 
national  intercourse.  This  new  republic, 
with  its  president  and  diplomatic  corps, 
has  been  called  a  farce.  Hut  the  tragic 
element  prevails  so  much  over  the  farci- 
cal in  this  whole  business,  that  we  can- 
not laugh  at  it.  The  movements  of  our 
government  in  regard  to  Texas  arc 
chiefly  interesting  a.s  they  are  thought 
to  indicate  a  disposition  favorable  to 
its  annexation  to  our  country.  But  we 
will  not  believe  that  the  government  is 
resolved  on  this  great  wrong,  unless  we 
arc  compelled  so  to  do.  We  hope  that 
the  present  administration  will  secure  the 
confidence  of  good  men  by  well-consid- 
ered and  upright  measures,  looking  be- 
yond momentary  interests  to  the  bsting 
peace,  order,  ana  strength  of  the  country 
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There  is  another  objection  to  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  which,  after  our  late 
experience,  is  entitled  to  attention.  This 
possession  will  involve  us  in  new  Indian 
wars.  Texas,  besides  being  open  to  the 
irruption  of  the  tribes  within  our  terri- 
tories, has  a  tribe  of  its  own,  the  Caman- 
ches,  which  is  described  as  more  formi- 
dable than  any  in  North  America.  Such 
foes  are  not  to  be  coveted.  The  Indi- 
ans !  that  ominous  word,  which  ou^ht 
to  pierce  the  conscience  of  this  nation 
more  than  the  savage  war-cry  pierces 
the  ear.  The  Indians !  Have  we  not 
inflicted  and  endured  evil  enough  in  our 
intercourse  with  this  wretched  people,  to 
abstain  from  new  wars  with  them  ?  Is 
the  tragedy  of  Florida  to  be  acted  again 
and  again  in  our  own  day,  and  in  our 
cbildren*s  1 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  said  of  the 
constitutional  objections  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  to  our  country,  1  would 
observe,  that  we  may  infer,  from  the 
history  and  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  our  national  Union  was  so  far 
from  being  intended  to  spread  slaverv 
over  new  countries,  that,  had  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  result  been  anticipated, 
decided  provisions  would  have  been  in- 
troduced for  its  prevention.  1 1  is  worthy 
of  remark,  how  anxious  the  framers  of 
that  instrument  were  to  exclude  from  it 
the  word  slavery.  They  were  not  will- 
ing that  this  feature  of  our  social  system 
should  be  betrayed  in  the  construction 
of  our  free  government  A  stranger 
might  read  it  without  suspecting  the  ex- 
istence of  this  institution  among  us. 
Were  slavery  to  be  wholly  abolished 
here,  no  change  would  be  needed  in  the 
Constitution,  nor  would  any  part  become 
obsolete  except  an  obscure  clause,  which, 
in  apportioning  the  representatives,  pro- 
vides that  there  shall  be  added  to  the 
whole  number  of  free  persons  **  three- 
fifths  of  other  persons."  Slavery  is  stu- 
diously thrown  into  the  background. 
How  little  did  our  forefathers  suppose 
that  it  was  to  become  a  leading  interest 
of  the  government,  to  which  our  peace 
at  home  and  abroad  was  to  be  made  a 
sacrifice ! 

I  have  said,  that  I  desire  no  political 
union  with  communities  bent  on  spread- 
ing and  perpetuating  slavery.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  this 
was  not  intended  to  express  a  desire 
to  decline  friendly  intercourse  with  the 


members  of  those  communities.  Indi« 
viduals,  who  have  received  from  their 
ancestors  some  pernicious  prejudice  or 
institution,  may  still,  in  their  general 
spirit,  be  disinterested  and  just.  Our 
testimony  against  the  wrong  which  such 
men  practise  is  not  to  be  stifled  or  im- 
paired by  the  feelings  of  interest  or 
attachment  which  they  inspire  ;  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  must  tliis  wrong  be 
spread  by  our  imaginations  over  their 
whole  characters,  so  as  to  seem  their 
sole  attribute,  and  so  as  to  hide  all 
their  claims  to  regard.  In  an  age  of 
reform,  one  of  the  hardest  duties  is  to 
be  inflexibly  hostile  to  the  lon^-rootcd 
corruptions  of  society,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  be  candid  ana  just  to  those  who 
uphold  them.  It  is  true  that,  with  the 
most  friendly  feelings,  we  shall  probably 
P^ve  offence  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  abuses  which  we  condemn.  But  wc 
are  not  on  this  account  absolved  from 
the  duty  of  cultivating  and  expressing 
kindness  and  justice,  of  laying  strong 
restraint  on  our  passions,  and  of  avoid- 
ing all  needless  provocation. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Adams  on  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  letter,  delivered 
in  Congress,  in  December,  1835,  should 
be  republished  and  circulated.  It  d^ 
serves  to  be  read  as  a  specimen  of  par- 
liamentary eloquence ;  and  its  moral 
and  political  views  are  worthy  of  its 
eminent  author. 

There  seems  to  be  an  apprehension 
at  the  South  that  the  free  States,  should 
they  obtain  the  ascendency,  might  be 
disposed  to  use  the  powers  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
On  this  point  there  is  but  one  feeline  at 
the  North.  The  free  States  feel  that 
they  have  no  more  rijjht  to  abolish  sla- 
verv in  the  slave-holding  States  than  in 
a  foreign  country.  They  regard  the 
matter  as  wholly  out  of  their  reach. 
They,  indeed,  claim  the  right  of  setting 
forth  the  evils  of  slavery,  as  of  any 
other  pernicious  and  morally  wrong  in- 
stitution. But  the  thought  of  touching 
the  laws  which  established  it  in  any 
State,  they  reject  without  a  discordant 
voice.  In  regard  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  many  of  us  feel  that  slavery 
continues  there  by  the  action  of  all  the 
States  ;  that  the  tree  States,  therefore, 
are  responsible  for  it ;  and  we  maintain 
that  it  is  most  unreasonable  that  an  in- 
stitution should  be  sustained  by  those 
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Sf>  be  immoral  and  perni- 
But  we  feel  no  such  responsi- 

for  slavery  in  the  slave-holding 
U  These  States  must  determine 
icmselves  how  long  it  shall  con- 

and  bv*  what  means  it  shall  be 
hed.  vVe  solemnly  urge  them  to 
leir  power  for  its  removal  ;  but  ' 
ig  would  tempt  us  to  wrest  the 
r  from  them*  if  we  could.  The 
\  has  fears  that  the  free  States  may 
pried  away  by  **  enthusiasm  "  into 
^lion  of  unconstitutional  [xiwcrs 
e  subject  One  is  tempted  to 
at  the  want  of  acquaintance  with 
iofth  which  such  an  apprehension 
l».  This  enthusiasm^  to  endanger 
^uth,  must  spread  through  all  the 
States  ;  for,  as  the  slave-holders 
danimous,  nothing  but  a  like  una- 
}  in  their  opponents  can  expose 
to  harm.  And  is  it  possible  that 
p  number  of  communities,  spread 
\  vast  surface,  having  a  diversity 
srests,  and  all  absorbed  in  the 
ft  of  gain  to  a  degree,  perhaps, 
it  a  parallel,  should  be  driven  by 
al,  philanthropic  enthusiasm  into 
bOfis    of    a   national    compact,   by 

their  peace  and  prosperity  would 
\  in  peril,  and  into  combined  and 
(5  efforts  against  other  communi- 
ith  whom  they  sustain  exceedingly 
ible  connections,  and  from  whom 
rould  not  be  sundered  without 
l!S  loss  ?  Whoever  is  acquainted 
he  free  States  knows  that  the  ex- 
\  to  which  they  are  exposed  are 
\  much  those  of  enthusiasm  as  of 
A  and  worldly  prudence.  The 
ice  with  which  they  have  endured 
\  violent  measures  directed  against 
citizens  shows  little  propensity  to 
ISA.  The  danger  is  not  so  much 
bey  will  invade  the  rights  of  other 
crs  of  the  confederacy,  as  that 
ifiU  be  indifferent  to  their  own. 


•  I  have  spoken  in  this  letter  of  the 
estimation  in  which  this  country  is  held 
abroad.  1  hope  I  shall  not  be  num* 
bered  among  those,  too  common  here, 
who  are  irritably  alive  to  the  opinions 
of  other  nations,  to  the  censures  and 
misrepresentations  of  travellers.  To  a 
great  and  growing  people*  how  insig- 
nificant is  the  praise  or  blame  of  a 
traveller  or  a  nation  !  *•  None  of  these 
things  move  me/'  But  one  thing  does 
move  me.  It  is  a  sore  evil  that  freedom 
should  be  blasphemed,  that  repubhcan 
institutions  should  forfeit  the  confidence 
of  mankind  through  the  unfaithfulness 
of  this  people  to  their  trust. 

In  reviewing  this  letter,  I  perceive 
that  I  have  used  the  strong  language  in 
which  the  apprehension  of  great  evils 
naturally  expresses  itself.  J  hope  this 
will  not  be  construed  as  betokening  any 
anxieties  or  misgivings  in  regard  to 
the  issues  of  passing  events.  I  place 
a  cheerful  trust  in  Providence.  The 
triumphs  in  evil,  which  men  call  great, 
are  but  clouds  passing  over  the  serene 
and  everlasting  heavens.  Fublic  men 
may,  in  craft  or  passion^  decree  violence 
and  oppression.  But  silently,  irresist- 
ibly, they  and  their  works  are  swept 
away.  A  voice  of  encouragement  comes 
to  us  from  the  ruins  of  the  past,  from 
the  humihations  of  the  proud,  from  the 
prostrate  thrones  of  conquerorSt  from  the 
baflied  schemes  of  statesmen,  from  the 
reprobation  with  which  the  present  age 
looks  back  on  the  unrighteous  policy  of 
former  times.  Such  sentence  the  future 
will  pass  on  present  wrongs.  Men, 
measures,  and  all  earthly  interests  pass 
away  ;  but  principles  are  eternal.  Truth, 
justice,  and  goodness  partake  of  the 
omnipotence  and  immutableness  of  God, 
whose  essence  they  are^  I  n  these  it  be* 
comes  us  to  place  a  calm,  joyful  trust, 
in  the  darkest  hour. 
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REMARKS   ON   THE  SLAVERY  QUESTION, 
In  a  Letter  to  yonathan  Phillips^  Esq. 


My  dear  Sir,  —  On  reading  Mr. 
Qay's  speech  on  Slavery,  many  thoughts 
were  suggested  to  me  which  I  wished  to 
communicate  ;  and  our  conversation  of 
last  evening  confirmed  me  in  the  pur- 
pose of  laying  them  before  the  public. 
I  have  resolved  to  give  my  views  in  the 
form  of  a  letter,  because  I  can  do  my 
work  more  easily  and  rapidly  in  this  wa^ 
than  in  any  other.  A  general  methodi- 
cal discussion  of  the  subject  would  be 
more  agreeable  to  me  ;  but  we  must  do 
what  we  can.  I  must  write  in  haste,  or 
not  at  all.  If  others  would  take  the 
subject  in  hand,  I  should  gladly  be  silent 
Something  ought  to  be  spoken  on  the 
occasion  ;  but  who  will  speak  ?  My 
range  of  topics  will  be  somewhat  large  ; 
nor,  if  good  can  be  done,  shall  I  hesitate 
to  stray  beyond  the  document  which  first 
suggested  this  communication. 

T  shall  often  be  obliged  to  introduce 
the  name  of  Mr.  Clay  ;  but,  as  you  will 
see,  I  regard  him  in  this  discussion  sim- 
ply as  the  representative  of  a  body  of  men, 
—  simply  as  having  given  wide  circula- 
tion to  a  set  of  opinions.  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  his  motives.  It  is  common 
to  ascribe  the  efforts  of  politicians  to 
selfish  aims.  But  why  mix  up  the  man 
with  the  cause  1  In  general,  we  do  well 
to  let  an  opponent's  motives  alone.  We 
are  seldom  just  to  them.  Our  own 
motives  on  such  occasions  are  often 
worse  than  those  we  assail.  Besides, 
our  business  is  with  the  arguments,  not 
the  character,  of  an  adversary.  A  speech 
is  not  refuted  bv  imputations,  true  or 
false,  on  the  speaker.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  general  presumption  against  a  politi- 
cian's purity  of  purpose ;  but  public 
men  differ  in  character  as  much  as 
private ;  and  when  a  statesman  holds 
an  honorable  place  in  his  class,  and 
brings  high  gifts  to  a  discussion,  he 
ought  to  be  listened  to  with  impartiality 
and  respect  For  one,  I  desire  that  sla- 
very should  be  defended  by  the  ablest 
men  among  its  upholders.     In  the  long 


run,  truth  is  aided  bv  nothing  so  much 
as  by  opposition,  ana  by  the  opposition 
of  those  who  can  give  the  full  strength  of 
the  argument  on  the  side  of  error.  In 
an  age  of  authority  and  spiritual  bond- 
age, the  opinions  of  an  individual  are 
often  important,  —  sometimes  decisive. 
One  voice  may  determine  the  judgment 
of  a  country.  But,  in  an  age  of  free  dis- 
cussion, little  is  to  be  feared  from  great 
names,  on  whatever  side  arrayed.  When 
I  hear  a  man  complaining  that  some 
cause  which  he  has  at  heart  will  be  put 
back  for  years  by  a  speech  or  a  book, 
I  suspect  that  his  attachment  to  it  is  a 
prejudice  ;  that  he  has  no  consciousness 
of  standing  on  a  rock.  The  more  dis- 
cussion the  better,  if  passion  and  per- 
sonality be  eschewed ;  and  discussion, 
even  if  stormy,  often  winnows  truth  from 
error,  —  a  good  never  to  be  expected  in 
an  uninquiring  age. 

I  have  said  that  my  concern  is  wholly 
with  Mr.  Clay*s  speech,  not  with  the 
author ;  and  I  would  add,  that  in  the 
p^eater  part  of  the  discussion  which 
IS  to  follow,  my  concern  will  be  with 
slavery,  and  not  with  the  slave-holder. 
Principles,  not  men,  are  what  I  wish  to 
examine  and  judge.  For  the  sake  of 
truth  and  good  temper,  personalities  are 
to  be  shunned  as  far  as  they  may.  I 
shall  speak  strongly  of  slavery,  for  we 
serve  neither  truth  nor  virtue  by  prun- 
ing discourse  into  tameness ;  but  a 
criminal  institution  does  not  necessa- 
rily imply  any  sin^lar  criminality  in 
those  who  uphold  it  An  institution, 
the  growth  of  barbarous  times,  trans- 
mitted from  distant  ages,  and  "sancti- 
fied "  by  the  laws,  is  a  very  different 
thing,  as  far  as  the  character  of  its 
friends  is  concerned,  from  what  it  would 
be  were  it  deliberately  adopted  at  the 
present  day.  I  must,  indeed,  ascribe 
much  culpableness  to  the  body  of  slave- 
holders, just  as  I  sec  much  to  blame  in 
political  parties  ;  but  do  I  therefore  set 
down  all  the  members  of  these  classes 
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^  unprincipled  men  ?  The  injustice, 
criminality,  inhumanity  of  a  practice  we 
can  judge.  The  guilt  of  our  neighbor  we 
can  never  weigh  with  exactness  ;  and  in 
most  cases  must  refer  him  to  a  higher 
tribunal.  This  I  say  that  I  may  separate 
the  subject  from  personahties.  To  me» 
the  slaveholder  is  very  much  an  ab- 
straction. The  word,  as  here  used, 
expresses  a  general  relation.     The  in- 

fvidual  seldom  or  never  enters  my 
oughts. 
The  principal  part  of  Mr.  Clay's 
speech  is  an  attack  on  the  abolitionists. 
These  I  have  no  thought  of  defending. 
They  must  fight  their  own  battle.  I  am 
not  of  them,  and  nothing  would  induce 
me  to  become  responsible  for  their  move- 
nents.  And  this  1  say  from  no  desire 
to  shift  from  myself  an  unpopular  name. 
It  will  be  seen,  in  the  course  of  these 
remarks,  that  1  am  not  studying  to 
soothe  prejudice  or  to  make  a  compro- 
mise with  error.  I  separate  myself  from 
the  abolitionists  from  no  sensitiveness 
to  reproach.  A  man  who  has  studied 
Christianity  and  history  as  long  as  you 
and  myself  will  not  be  very  anxious  to 
shelter  himself  from  what  nas  been  the 
common  lot  of  the  friends  of  truth.  How- 
ever the  abolitionists  may  have  erred,  I 
honor  them  as  advocates  of  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom,  justice,  and  humanity, 
and  for  having  clung  to  these  amidst 
threats,  perib.  and  violence.  In  decHn- 
iag  all  connection  with  them,  I  am  in- 
fluenced by  no  desire  to  make  over  to 
others  all  the  censures  and  invectives  of 
the  community;  but  i  simply  wish  to 
take  my  true  position,  —  to  appear  what 
I  am. 

Mr.  Clay's  speech,  however  intended 
for  the  abolitionists,  contains  passages 
at  which  every  man  interested  in  the  re- 
moval of  slavery  must  take  offence ; 
and  to  these  my  remarks  will  be  con- 
fined. The  most  important  part  of  it, 
indeed,  his  no  special  bearing  on  the 
abolitionists,  but  concerns  equally  all 
the  free  Slates.  I  refer  to  that  in  tvhich 
we  are  told  that  slavery  is  to  be  perpet- 
ual, that  we  have  nothing  to  hope  in 
this   respect   from    the    South.      Every 

her  part  of  ihe  speech  sinks  into  in- 
nificance   in   comparison    with    this. 

Bming  from  any  other  man.  this  docu- 

tT\l  would  be  less  important.    But  Mr 
Say  is  no  rash  talker.     His  legislative 
v^^urse  has  been  distinguished  by  noth- 


ing so  much  as  by  his  skill  in  compro*  , 
mising  discordant  opinions.  His  speech 
was  meant  to  be  a  compromise,  to  ex- 
ert a  healing  power.  He  does  not,  in  a 
fit  of  transient,  blinding  anjjer,  dash  to 
the  ground  our  hopes  of  relief  from  the 
intolerable  evils  of  slavery.  He  statci 
deliberately  the  grand  obstacle  to  eman- 
cipation, and  it  is  one  which  can  only  be 
removed  by  the  dying  out  of  the  slaves. 
He  takes  the  ground  that  if  the  two 
races  are  to  live  together,  one  must  be 
hopelessly  sul>iugated  to  the  other,  so  as 
to  prevent  collision.  Emancipation,  he 
gives  us  to  understand,  would  be  a  sig- 
nal for  civil  war,  to  end  only  in  exter- 
mination. And  as  this  penl,  if  real, 
increases  with  the  increase  of  the  ser- 
vile class,  of  consequence  every  year^$ 
continuance  of  the  evil  makes  freedom» 
if  possible,  more  and  more  to  be  de- 
spaired of.  We  lament  and  abhor  this 
doctrine,  but  arc  truly  glad  that  it  is 
brought  out  distinctly,  that  the  free 
States  may  know  what  they  are  to  ex- 
pect. A  vague  hope  has  floated  before 
many  minds,  that  this  immense  evil  was 
in  some  way  or  other  to  cease.  On  this 
ground^  such  of  us  in  the  free  States  a3 
have  written  against  slavery  have  been. 
rebuked.  Our  friends,  as  wcU  as  foes, 
have  said,  "  Be  quiet ;  let  the  South 
aloue ;  it  will  find  for  itself  the  way  of 
emancipation.  You  throw  back  the  good 
work  a  century."  We  have  all  along 
known  belter.  We  have  known  that 
long  use,  the  love  of  property,  and  the 
love  of  power,  had  bound  this  evil  on 
the  South  with  a  triple  adamantine  chain. 
We  have  known  that  the  increasing  cult- 
ure of  cotton  was  spreading  slavery 
with  immense  rapidity  through  new 
rc0ons,  and,  by  rendcrmg  it  more  gain- 
ful, was  strengthening  the  obstinacy 
with  which  it  is  grasped  by  the  owner 
We  have  known  that,  in  consequence  of 
this  culture,  the  Northern  slave  States, 
whose  soil  the  system  had  exhausted, 
have  acquired  a  new  interest  in  it,  by 
humbling  themselves  to  the  condition  of 
slave-breeding  and  slave-trading  com- 
munities. We  have  seen  that  the  insti- 
tution, if  to  be  shaken  or  subverted, 
was  to  be  stormed  from  abroad,  not  by 
**  carnal  weapons,'*  not  by  physical  force, 
but  by  those  moral  influences  which,  if 
steadily  poured  in  upon  a  civilized  peo- 
ple, must  gradually  prevail.  It  is  now 
seen  that  we  were  right     It  is  now  plain 
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that  the  South  has  deliberately  wedded 
itself  to  slavery.  We  are  glad  to  have 
It  known.  The  speech  publishing  this 
doctrine  was  meant  to  be  a  herald  of 
peace,  but  it  is  in  truth  a  summons  to 
new  conflict.  It  calls  those  who  regard 
slavery  as  a  grievous  outrage  on  human 
nature  to  spread  their  convictions  with 
unremitting  energy.  I  take  the  ground 
that  no  communities,  unless  cutting 
themselves  off  from  the  civilized  world, 
can  withstand  just,  enlightened,  earnest 
opinion ;  and  this  power  must  be  brought 
to  bear  on  slavery  more  zealously  than 
ever. 

I  observe,  in  passine,  that  Mr.  Clay, 
in  giving  us  no  nope  for  the  extinction 
of  slavery  but  in  the  extinction  of  the 
colored  race,  puts  an  end  to  all  expecta- 
tion of  aid  in  this  respect  from  the  Col- 
onization Society,  an  institution  of  which 
he  is  an  ardent  friend,  and,  for  aught  I 
know,  is  now  the  president ;  and  I  trust 
his  frankness  will  open  the  eyes  of  those 
who  dream  of  removing  slavery  by  the 
process  of  draining  it  off  to  another 
country,  —  a  process  about  as  reasona- 
ble as  that  of  draining  the  Atlantic.  Col- 
onization may  do  good  in  Africa.  It 
does  only  harm  among  ourselves.  It  has 
confirmed  the  prejudice,  to  which  slavery 
owes  much  of  its  strength,  that  the  col- 
ored man  cannot  live  and  prosper  as 
a  freeman  on  these  shores.  It  indeed 
sends  out  to  the  public  now  and  then 
accounts  of  planters  who  have  freed  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  slaves  to  be 
shipped  to  Africa.  But  these  very  op- 
erations strengthen  slavery  at  home. 
Could  the  master  send  his  plantation  to 
Africa  with  his  slaves,  he  would  serve 
the  cause  of  freedom.  But  the  land 
remains  here,  and  remains  to  be  tilled  ; 
and  by  whom  must  the  cultivation  go 
on  ?  liy  slaves.  Of  course  new  slaves 
must  be  bought.  Of  course  the  de- 
mand for  slaves  is  increased ;  and  the 
price  of  a  man  rises ;  and  a  new  mo- 
tive is  given  to  the  slave-breeding 
States  to  stock  the  market  with  hu- 
man cattle.  Thus  the  barbarous  trade 
in  men  strikes  deeper  root.  No  !  Col- 
onization darkens  the  prospects  of  hu- 
manity at  home,  however  it  may  brighten 
them  abroad.  It  has  done  much  to 
harden  the  slave-holder  in  his  purpose 
of  holding  fast  his  victim,  and  thus  in- 
creases the  necessity  of  more  earnest 
remonstrance  against  slavery. 


Mr.  Clay,  of  course,  will  not  aUow 
that  the  resolution  of  making  slavery 
perpetual  at  the  South  is  a  reason  for 
new  assaults  on  the  system.  He  in- 
sists, on  the  contrary,  with  the  whole 
South,  that  we  in  this  region  have  not- 
ing to  do  with  the  matter ;  that  it  is  no 
concern  of  ours  ;  and  that  to  labor  here 
for  the  subversion  of  an  institution  in 
other  States  is  a  criminal  interference. 
Interference  is  the  word  which  has  been 
applied  to  all  agitation  of  this  subject  at 
the  North  ;  and  the  censure  implied  in 
the  term  has  misled  the  unthinkmg  into 
a  vague  notion  that  to  touch  the  subject 
here  is  doing  wrong  to  the  South.  But 
I  maintain  that  there  is  a  moral  inter- 
ference with  our  fellow-creatures  at 
home  and  abroad,  not  only  to  be  as- 
serted as  a  right,  but  binding  as  a  duty. 
This  is  the  first  topic  of  discussion,  and 
its  importance  will  induce  me  to  treat  it 
at  large. 

We  are  told  that  the  slave-holding 
States,  in  relation  to  this  point,  stand  on 
the  same  ground  with  foreign  countries, 
and  are  consequently  to  be  treated  with 
equal  delicacy  and  reserve.  This  posi- 
tion I  denv ;  but  grant  it ;  1  maintain 
the  right  oi  acting  on  foreign  countries 
by  moral  means  wr  moral  ends.  Sup- 
pose that  there  were  in  contact  with  us 
a  foreign  state,  which  should  ordain  by 
law  that  every  child  born  with  black  hair 
or  a  darkly- shaded  face  should  be  put 
to  death  ;  and  suppose  that  every  sixth 
child  should  be  slaughtered  by  this  bar- 
barous decree.  Or  take  the'  case  of  a 
community  at  our  door,  which  should 
restore  the  old  gladiatorial  shows,  and 
suppose  that  a  large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion should  perisn  in  these  execrable 
games.  Who  of  us  would  feel  himself 
bound  to  hold  his  peace  because  these 
atrocities  were  committed  beyond  our 
boundaries  ?  Who  would  say  that  the 
tortures  of  the  slain  were  no  concern  of 
ours,  because  not  of  our  own  parish  or 
country?  Is  humanity  a  local  feeling? 
Does  sympathy  stop  at  a  frontier  ?  Does 
the  heart  shrink  and  harden  as  it  ap- 
proximates an  imaginary  line  on  the 
earth's  surface  ?  Is  moral  indignation 
moved  only  by  crimes  perpetrated  un- 
der our  own  eyes  ?  Has  duty  no  work 
to  do  beyond  our  native  land  ?  Does  a 
man  cease  to  be  a  brother  by  living  in 
another  state  ?  Is  liberty  nothing  to  us 
if  cloven  down   at  a   little  distance? 
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nity  teaches  diflferent  lessons 
rit  is  unconfined  love.  One  of  its 
bt  truths  is  human  brotherliood. 
Ills  impulses  Christians  send  the 
er  of  the  cross  to  distant  coim- 
ta  war  with   deep-rooted  institu- 

The  spiritual  ties  which  bind  all 
gether  were  not  woven  by  hum.in 
tior  can  statesmen  sunder  them. 
lose  that  one  ol  the  States  of  the 

should  become  pledged  by  its 
ions  to  intemperance,  that  its 
kould  be  framed  to  encourage  the 
lion  and  consumption  of  ardent 
I  Would  not  every  other  State  be 
to  give  utterance  to  its  de testa- 

this  horrible  system  ?  Suppose 
mperance  societies,  in  their  anx- 
\  purify  this  sink  of  corruption, 

tnakc'  its  excesses  and  crimes 
Handing  themes.  Who  of  us 
recognire  the  riijHt  of  the  intern- 
State  to  repel  this  interference  as 
lult  on  its  sovereignty  ?  What 
we  think  were  this  community  to 
hat  it  would  not  suffer  its  charac- 
be  traduced,  or  the  product  on 
Its  wealth  and  revenues  depended 
diminished,  and  that  it  would  re- 
fill the  Union  unless  permitted 
lifacture  and  drink  alcohol  unrc- 
f?  These  questions  answer  them- 
•  But  I  shall  undoubtedly  be 
Irhether  intemperance  and  slavery 
Utei  cases  ?     They  are  parallel  as 

in  relation  to  ray  object,  which 

to  weigh  the  guilt  of  different 
\  but  to  establish  a  general  princi- 

establish  the  right  and  duty  of 

oppose  the  force  of  moral  re  pro - 
lo  prevalent  moral  evils,  whether 
Dwn  or  other  countries.  In  re- 
)  the  comparative  giiilt  of  intcm- 
t  and  slavery,  i  will  only  say  that 
It  involves  the  worst  evil  of  the 
that  is.  it  does  much  to  degrade 
\vty  bnnes.  There  ts,  however. 
Ifcrcnce,  —  the  intemperate  man 
rs  himself,  the  shve-holder  de- 
I  his  fellow -creatures.  Which  of 
>  is  most  culpable  in  the  sight  of 
tt  every  man  judge. 

position  is  false,  that  nation  has 
It  to  interfere  morally  with  nation, 
tommunity  is  responsible  to  other 
Intties  for  its  laws,  habits,  char* 

tM>t  responsible  in  the  sense  of 
liable  to  physical  punishment  and 
but   in  the  sense  of  just   expos- 


ure to  reprobation  and  scorn  ;  and  this 
moral  control  communities  are  bound  to 
exercise  over  each  other,  and  must 
exercise  over  each  other,  and  exercise 
it  more  and  more  in  proportion  to  the 
spread  of  intelligence  and  civilization. 
The  world  is  governed  much  more  by 
opinion  than  By  laws,  ft  is  not  the 
judgment  of  courts,  but  the  moral  judg- 
ment of  individuals  and  masses  of  meii» 
which  is  the  chief  wall  of  defence  round 
property  and  life.  With  the  progress  of 
society,  this  power  of  opinion  is  taking 
the  place  of  arms.  Rulers  are  more  and 
more  anxious  to  stand  acquitted  before 
I  heir  peers  and  the  human  race.  Na- 
tional honor,  once  in  the  keeping  of  the 
soldier,  is  understood  more  and  more  to 
rest  on  the  character  of  nations.  In 
this  state  of  the  world,  all  attempts  of 
the  slave-holder  to  put  to  silence  the 
condemning  voice  of  men,  whether  faif^ 
or  near,  are  vain. 

I  claim  the  right  of  pleading  the  causel 
of  the  oppressed,  whether  he  suffer  iili 
this  country  or  another  1  utterly  denyi 
that  a  people  can  screen  themselves  t 
hind    their    nationality  from   the   mora 

I  judgment  of  the  world.  Because  they 
form  themselves  into  a  state,  and  forbid 
within  their  bounds  a  single  voice  to 
rise  in  behalf  of  the  injured:  because 
they  crush  the  weak  under  the  forms  of 
law,  do  they  hereby  put  a  seal  on  the 
lips  of  foreigners  ?  Do  they  disarm  the 
mora!  sentiment  of  other  states  ?  Is  this 
among  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  that  a 
people,  however  criminal,  shall  stand 
un  re  proved  .^ 

In  consequence  of  the  increasing  in- 

i  lercourse   and    intelligence   of    mode 
times,  there  is  now  erected  in  the  civil** 

I  ixed  world  a  grand  moral  tribunal,  before 
which  all  communities  stand  and  musB 
he  judged.  As  yet,  its  authority  is  fee- 
ble compared  with  what  it  is  to  be,  but 
still  strong  enough  to  lay  restraint,  to 
inspire  fear.  Before  this  slave -holding 
communities  are  arraigned,  and  must 
answer.  The  friends  of  justice,  liberty ^ 
and  humanity  accuse  them  of  grievous 
wrongs.  It  is  vain  to  talk  of  the  pre- 
scription of  two  hundred  years.  Within 
this  space  of  time  great*  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  code  by  which  the 
commonwealth  of  nations  passes  sen- 
tence. The  doctrine  of  humrm  rights 
has  been  expounded.  The  ri^ht  of  tK-t 
laborer  lo  wages^  l\ve  t\^\vI  ol  (in^t-^j  Xtw- 
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nocent  man  to  his  own  person,  the  right 
of  all  to  equity  before  the  laws,  —  these 
are  no  longer  abstractions  of  speculative 
visionaries,  no  longer  innovations,  but 
the  established  rights  of  humanitv.  Be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  the  higher  tribunal  of  Christianity 
and  of  God.  the  slave-holder  has  to  an- 
swer for  stripping  his  brother  of  these 
recognized  privileges  and  immunities  of 
a  man.  Multitudes,  on  both  sides  of 
the  ocean,  looking  above  the  distinction 
of  nations,  standing  on  the  broad  ground 
of  a  common  nature,  protest  in  the  face 
of  heaven  and  earth  against  the  wrong 
inflicted  on  their  enslaved  brother.  Let 
the  South  understand  that  it  is  not  your 
voice  or  mine,  or  that  of  a  small  knot  of 
enthusiasts,  which  they  have  to  silence. 
You  and  I  are  nothing,  but  as  we  rep- 
resent those  ^eat  principles  of  justice 
and  charitv  with  which  the  human  heart 
is  everywncre  beginning  to  beat  Ev- 
erywhere the  slave-holder  is  accused ; 
everywhere  he  is  judged. 

It  is  strange  that  the  South  should 
tell  us  that  the  increasing  protest  at  the 
North  against  slavery  is  the  greater 
wrong  because  slavery  is  one  of  their 
institutions.  As  if  an  evil  lost  its  de- 
formity by  becoming  an  institution, — 
that  is,  an  established  thing,  held  up  bv 
laws  and  public  force.  One  would  tninK 
that  the  circumstance  of  its  being  so 
rooted,  of  its  having  gained  this  fearful 
strength,  were  the  very  reason  for  vig- 
orous opposition.  A  few  straggling  in- 
dividuals, given  to  a  bad  course,  might 
be  overlooked  for  their  insignificance. 
But  when  a  community  openly,  by  stat- 
utes, by  arms,  adopts  and  upholds  an 
enormous  wrong,  then  good  men,  through 
the  earth,  arc  bound  to  unite  against  it 
in  stern,  solemn  remonstrance.  The 
greater  the  force  combined  to  support 
an  evil,  the  greater  the  force  needed  for 
its  subversion.  Crime  is  comparatively 
weak  until  it  embodies  and  **  sanctifies  * 
itself  in  institutions.  Individuals,  seiz- 
ing on  and  enslaving  their  brethren, 
would  be  put  down  by  the  spontaneous, 
immediate  reprobation  of  society.  It  is 
the  perpetration  of  this  wrong  by  com- 
munities which  makes  it  formidable ; 
and  I  confess  that  here,  if  anywhere,  a 
justification  may  be  found  for  organized 
associations  against  slavery.  This  evil 
rests  on  associated  strength,  on  the 
prostitution  of  the  powers  of  the  state. 


Regarded  as  an  instltuiion  which  com- 
bined millions  uphold,  it  seems  to  have 
a  strength,  a  permanence,  against  which 
individual  power  can  avail  nothing ;  and 
hence,  it  may  be  said,  strength  is  to  be 
sought  in  associations.  The  argument 
does  not  satisfy  me ;  for  I  believe  that, 
to  produce  moral  changes  of  judgment 
and  feeling,  the  individual,  in  the  long 
run,  is  stronger  than  combinations  ;  but 
I  do  feel  that  slavery,  entrenched  behind 
institutions,  is,  on  that  very  account,  to 
be  assailed  with  all  the  weapons  of  rea- 
son, of  moral  suasion,  of  moral  reproba- 
tion, which  ^ood  men  can  yield.  Less 
mercy  should  be  shown  it  because  it  is 
an  institution. 

The  notion  which  I  have  combated, 
that  slavery  is  to  be  treated  with  respect 
because  it  is  a  public  ordinance,  is  one 
of  many  proofs  that,  even  yet,  there  is 
but  a  faint  con.sciousness  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  everlasting  and  immutable 
rule  of  right  Multitudes,  even  now, 
know  no  higher  authority  than  liuman 
government  They  think  that  a  number 
of  men,  perhaps  little  honored  as  indi- 
viduals lor  intelligence  and  virtue,  are 
Jret  competent,  when  collected  into  a 
egislature,  to  create  ri<:ht  and  wron^. 
The  most  immoral  institutions  thus  gain 
a  sanctity  from  law.  To  the  laws  wc 
are  indeed  bound  to  submit,  in  the  sense 
of  abstaining  from  physical  resistance : 
but  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  bow 
to  them  our  moral  judgment,  our  free 
thoughts,  our  free  speech.  What !  Is 
conscience  to  stoop  from  its  supremacy, 
and  to  become  an  echo  of  the  human 
magistrate  ?  Is  the  law,  written  by 
God's  finger  on  the  heart,  placed  at  the 
mercy  ot  interested  statesmen.^  Is  it 
not  one  of  the  chief  marks  of  social 
progress  that  men  are  coming  to  recog- 
nize immutable  principles,  to  understand 
the  independence  of  truth  and  duty  on 
human  will,  on  the  sovereignty  ol  the 
state,  whether  lodged  in  one  or  many 
hands  ? 

You  and  I,  Sir,  observe  the  golden 
rule  concerning  Southern  slavery.  We 
do  to  our  neighbor  what  we  wish  our 
neighbor  to  do  to  us.  We  expose,  as 
we  can,  the  crimes  and  cruelties  of  other 
States,  and  we  ask  of  other  States  the 
same  freedom  towards  our  own.  If,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  civilized  world,  or  of 
any  portion  of  it,  we  of  this  Common- 
wealth are  robbing  men  of  their  dearest 
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id  treading  them  m  the  dust, 
Tong   be   proclaimed   far   and 

good  men  anywhere  believe 
.he  weak  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
id  the  i>oor  are  denied  the  pro- 

the  laws,  then  let  them  make 
,te  of  the  Union  ring  with  in- 
ebuke^  Especially  if  a  ^ant 
re  incorporated  with  our  civil 
IS,  upSeld  by  the  public  force, 
e  sufferers  are  made  dumb,  so 
endure  the  last  wrong  in  bein^ 
to  speak  of  iheir  wrongs,  then^ 
t  humanity  beyond  our  borders 
I  of  their  cause.  If  the  op- 
re  muzzled  here,  let  the  lips  of 
^ewhere  give   voice  to   their 

jce ceding  remarks.  1  have  gone 
ipposttfon  that  the  slave-hold- 
k,  as  far  as  slavery  is  concerned, 
he  other  States  on  the  footing 
I  countries,  and  have  shown, 
!   make  them   this  concession, 

of  remonstrance  against  this 
1  ts  untouched.  But  this  con- 
5  ungrounded^  iinjusL  The 
^lave  States  are  one  nation, 
jfa  very  different  connection 
Mother  from  their  connection 
ign  communities.  Slavery  is 
[fair  of  a  part  only,  but  of  the 
The  free  States  are  concerned 
I  of  necessity  act  on  it    and 

on  by  it.  We  of  the  North 
ntimate  relations  to  slavery, 
ike  us  partakers  of  its  guilt, 
:h,  of  course,  bind  us  to  use 
rful  means  for  its  subversion, 
ail  attempt  to  establish. 
look  first  at  the  District  of 
„  we  have  a  proof  how  deeply 
States  are  implicated  by  their 
dth   the   slave  holding,     I    do 

now  to  the  reproach  fixed  on 
£  people  by  the  open,  allowed 

of  bondaj^e  at  the  seat  of 
int.  This  IS  evil  enough,  es- 
£  we  add  that  the  District  of 
,  besides  this  contamination, 
f  the  chief  si ave- markets  in 
iry  ;  so  that  strangers,  foreign 
,  men  whose  reports  of  us  de- 
ar rank  in  the  civilized  world, 
with  us  the  enormities  of  the 
le  and  of  slave  auctions  as 
M  chief  distinctions.     This  is 

[for  a  community  which  has 
for   character     But   there 


is  a  greater  eviL  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia fastens  on  the  whole  nation  the 
guilt  of  slave-holding.  We  at  the  North 
uphold  it  as  truly  as  the  South.  That 
district  belongs  to  no  State,  but  to  the 
nation.  It  is  governed  oy  the  nation, 
and  with  as  ample  powers  as  are  pos- 
sessed by  any  State  government.  Its 
laws  and  institutions  exist  through  the 
national  will.  Every  legal  act  owes  its 
authority  to  Congress-  Of  consequence, 
the  slavery  of  the  District  is  upheld  by 
the  nation.  Not  a  slave  is  sold  or 
whipped  there  but  by  the  sanction  of 
the  whole  people.  The  slave  code  of 
the  District  admits  of  mitigations  ;  and 
this  code  remains  unmodified  through 
the  national  will.  The  guilt  of  the  in- 
stitution thus  lies  at  the  door  of  every 
man  in  the  United  States,  unless  he 
purge  himself  of  it  by  solemn  petition 
and  remonstrance  against  the  evil. 
What !  have  the  free  States  nothing  to 
do  with  slavery?  This  moment  they 
are  giving  it  active  support. 

And  here  it  is  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive to  observe,  how  soon  and  naturally 
retribution  follows  crime.  We  uphold 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia: 
and  this  is  bej^nning  to  trench  on  our 
own  freedom.  It  is  making  of  no  effect 
the  right  of  petition,  —  a  right  founded 
not  on  convention  and  charters,  but  on 
nature,  and  granted  even  by  despots  to 
their  subjects.  The  pretext  on  wliich 
the  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  Columbia  have  been  denied  the  com* 
mon  attention  by  Congress  is  not  even 
specious.  The  right  of  Congress  to 
perform  the  act  for  which  the  petitioners 
pray  is  undoubted.  It  may  be  said  to 
have  been  demonstrated. •  Why,  then, 
are  the  memorials  of  a  free  people  on 
this  subject  treated  with  a  scorn  to 
which  00  others  arc  subjected?  It  is 
pretended  that  the  petitioners  are  aim- 
ing at  an  object  which  the  Constitution 
places  beyond  the  power  of  Congress,  — 
that  they  are  seeking,  through  this  ac* 
tion  in  the  District  to  abolish  slavery 
in  the  States.  To  this,  two  replies  at 
once  occur*  The  first  is,  that  among 
the  petitioners,  who  hope  by  acting  on 
the  District  to  reach  slavery  everywhere, 
there  is  not  one  who  has  not  also  an- 

•  S«  a  pamphlet  on  the  **  AbolTtiofi  of  SUvery  id 
Ihc  District  of  Lalutnbtii,"  bv  ff>/JI«.  Thit  U  omc  ui 
the  ablest  pamphlets  iTom  U\c  \nvtfvu»»  v^ca^^  \Vt* 
ascribed  lo  Theodore  Weld. 
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other  object,  which  is  the  well-being 
of  the  District,  or  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very in  it  for  its  own  sake.  Allowing 
one  of  their  ends  to  be  unwarrantable, 
the^  distinctly  propose  another  end, 
which  the  Constitution  sanctions.  A 
second  reply  is,  that  it  is  not  true  of  all 
who  have  petitioned  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  that  they  have 
aimed,  in  this  way,  at  the  abolition  of 
it  in  the  States.  I  have  signed  these 
petitions,  I  know  not  how  often,  and, 
in  so  doing,  was  in  no  degree  moved  by 
this  consideration.  I  was  governed  by 
other  motives.  I  wished  the  District 
to  be  purified  from  a  great  evil  I 
wished  the  nation  to  be  freed  from  the 
responsibility  of  ordaining  and  uphold- 
ing slavery.  I  wished  also  by  some 
public  act  to  wash  my  own  hands  of 
this  guilt.  I  felt  myself  bound  to  de- 
dare  that  if  this  nation  uphold  slavery 
I  am  clear  of  it.  And  I  hold  it  the 
duty  of  every  man  in  the  free  States, 
who  regards  this  institution  as  I  do,  to 
bear  the  same  testimony  against  it,  and, 
by  solemn  remonstrance  to  Congress,  to 
purge  his  conscience  of  the  nation's 
crime.  As  for  myself,  I  could  not  pe- 
tition against  slavery  in  the  District,  as 
a  means  of  abolishing  it  in  the  States ; 
for,  as  I  have  again  and  again  declared, 
I  can  see  but  little  connection  between 
these  measures.  Be  this  as  it  may,  by 
sanctioning  an  acknowledged  wrong  at 
the  seat  of  government,  we  have  pro- 
voked a  blow  at  our  own  privileges.  In 
the  original  draught  of  the  Constitution, 
the  right  of  petition  was  not  referred  to, 
for  no  one  dreamed  of  its  ever  being 
questioned.  Massachusetts,  however, 
not  satisfied  with  its  foundation  in  nat- 
ure and  reason,  chose  to  place  it  under 
the  protection  of  the  Constitution. 
What  this  right  is,  we  must  judge  from 
usage,  and  from  its  own  nature  and  end. 
Thus  interpreted,  has  it  not  been  in- 
fringed by  the  power  of  slaverv  ?* 

I  have  now  considered  one  important 
relation  of  the  free  States  to  slavery,  — 
that  which  grows  out  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  now  proceed  to  another. 
The  Constitution  requires  the  free  States 
to  send  back  to  bondage  the  fugitive 
slave.  Does  this  show  that  we  have 
no  concern  with  the  domestic  institu- 
tions of  the  South  ?  that  the  guilt  of 
them,  if  such  there  be,  is  wholly  theirs, 

*  See  Note  A  at  end  of  this  letter. 


and  in  no  degree  ours?  This  dause 
makes  us  direct  partakers  of  the  guilt ; 
and,  of  consequence,  we  have  a  vital  in- 
terest in  the  matter  of  slavery.  I  know 
no  provision  of  the  Constitution  at  which 
my  moral  feelings  revolt  but  this.  Has 
not  the  slave  a  right  to  fly  from  bond- 
age ?  Who  among  us  doubts  it  ?  Let 
any  man  ask  himself  how  he  should 
construe  his  rights  were  he  made  a 
slave;  and  does  he  not  receive  an 
answer  from  his  own  moral  nature  as 
bright,  immediate,  and  resistless  as 
lightning?  And  yet  we  of  the  free 
States  stop  the  flying  slave,  and  give 
him  back  to  bondage !  It  does  not 
satisfy  me  to  be  told  that  this  is  a  part 
of  that  sacred  instrument,  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  all  are  solemnly  bound  to  up- 
hold. No  charter  of  man's  writing  can 
sanctify  injustice,  or  repeal  God  s  eternal 
law.  I  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that 
evenr  man  who  aids  the  restoration  of 
the  flying  slave  is  a  wrong-doer,  though 
this  is  done  by  our  best  and  wisest  men 
with  no  self-reproach.  To  send  him 
from  a  free  State  into  bondage  seems 
to  me  much  the  same  thing  as  to  trans- 
port him  from  Africa  to  the  West  Indies 
or  this  country.  I  shall  undoubtedly  be 
told  that  the  fugitive  is  a  slave  by  the 
laws  of  territory  from  which  he  escapes. 
But  when  laws  are  acknowledged  vio 
lations  of  the  most  sacred  rights,  we 
cannot  innocently  be  active  in  replac- 
ing men  under  their  cruel  power.  The 
slave  goes  back  not  merelv  to  toil  and 
sweat  for  his  master  as  before.  He 
goes  to  be  lacerated  for  the  offence  of 
flying  from  oppression.  For  hardly  any 
crime  is  the  slave  so  scored  and  scarred 
as  for  running  away ;  and  for  every  lash 
that  enters  his  flesh  we  of  the  free  States, 
who  have  given  him  back,  must  answer. 
I  know  perfectly  how  these  views  will 
be  received  at  tne  North  and  South. 
Some  will  call  me  a  visionary,  while 
more  will  fix  on  me  a  harder  name. 
But  I  look  above  scoffers  and  de- 
nouncers to  that  pure,  serene,  almighty 
justice,  which  is  enthroned  in  heaven, 
and  inquire  of  God,  the  Father  of  us 
all,  whether  he  approves  the  surrender 
of  the  flying  slave.  I  shall  be  charged 
with  irreverence  towards  the  fathers  of 
the  Revolution,  —  the  framers  of  our 
glorious  national  charter.  But  I  reply, 
that,  great  as  they  were,  they  were  fal- 
lible, and  that  the  progress  of  opinion 
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SScitSeiroiy  scctos  to  me  to  have 
Iconvicted  them  of  error  in  the  matter 
BOW   in   hand.     I    am  aware,  too,  that 
rood  and   wise   men,  friends  who   are 
icar   to   met  will   disapprove   my  free^ 
[strong  language.     But  1  munt  be  faith- 
f  fol  to  the  strong  moral  conviction  which 
y  cannot  escape  on  this  subject.     If  I 
right,  the  truth  which  I  speak,  how- 
)  questioned  now,  will  not  have  been 
en  in  vain.     To-day  is  not  for  ever, 
flThe  men  who  now  scorn  or  condemn 
[are   not   to   live   for  ever      Let  a  few 
I  years  pass,  and  we  shall  all  have  van- 
rfehed,  and  other  actors  will  fill  the  stare, 
and  the  despised  and  neglected  truths 
of  this  generation  will  become  the  hon- 
ored ones  of  the  next 

Before  quitting  this  topic,  it  may  be 
I  well  just  to  glance  at  the  reasoning  by 
[which  my  views  will   be   assailed.     To 
Ithe  exposition  of  duty  now  given  it  will 
|be  ohjected,  that   llie   morality  of   tlie 
Iclosct  is  not  the  morality  of  real  life; 
rthat  there  is  danger  of  pushing  princi- 
iples  to  extremes;   that   difficulties  are 
be  grappled  with  in  the  conduct  of 
ablic  affairs  which  retired  men  carmot 
inderstand ;  that  there  must  be  a  corn- 
remise  between  the  ideal  and  the  act- 
and  that  our  rigid  rules  must  be 
[>£tened  or  bend,  when   consequenceSj 
unusually  serious,  will  attend  their  ob- 
taervance.     These  commonplaces  are  not 
twhoUy  without  truth-     Morality  is  some- 
times turned,  by  inexperienced  men,  into 
tit  and  romance.     Solitary  dreamers, 
exalting  imagination  above  reason  and 
tonscience,  make  life  a  stage  for  playing 
ibowy»  dazzling  parts,  which  pass  with 
fthem  for   beautiful  or  heroic.     J  have 
little   more  sympathy  with  these  ovcr- 
efined,  sublimated  moralists  than  with 
[the  common  run  of  coarse,  low-minded 
[>liticians.     Duty  is  something   practi- 
Itahle.  something  within  reach,  and  which 
Ikpproves  itself  to  us  not  in  moments  of 
|ieverish   excitement,  but   of  deliberate 
thought.     Good  sense,  which  is  another 
Iname  for  that  calm»  comprehensive  rea- 
~[>n  which  sees  things  as  they  are,  and 
aks  at  ail  the  circumstances  and  con- 
|iequences  of  actions,  is  as  essential  to 
Ihc  moral  direction  of  life  as  in  merely 
prudential  concerns.     Still  more,  there 
i  a  large  class  of  actions,  the  relations 
of  which  are  so  complicated,  and  the  con- 
'  lequences   so  obscure,  that   individual 
juagment  is  at  fault,  and  we  are  bound 


to  acquiesce  in  usage,  especially  if  long 
established,  because  this  represents  to 
us  the  collective  experience  of  the  race. 
All  this  is  true.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
there  aie  grand,  fundamental,  moral 
principles,  which  shine  with  their  own 
light,  which  approve  themselves  to  the 
reason,  conscience,  and  heart,  and  which 
have  gathered  strength  and  sanctity  from 
the  experience  of  nations  and  individuals 
through  all  ages.  These  are  never  to 
be  surrendered  to  the  urgency  of  the 
moment,  however  pressing,  or  to  im- 
agined interests  of  individuals  or  states* 
Let  these  be  sacrificed  to  hope  or  fear, 
and  our  foundation  is  gone,  our  anchor 
slipped.  We  have  no  fixtures  in  our 
own  soulst  nothing  to  rely  on.  No 
ground  of  faith  in  man  is  left  us.  Self- 
ish, staggering  policy  becomes  the  stand- 
ard of  duty,  the  guide  of  life,  the  law 
of  nations.  Now,  the  question  as  to 
surrendering  fugitive  slaves  seems  to 
me  to  fall  plainly,  immediately,  under 
these  great  primitive  truths  of  morality. 
It  has  no  complexity  about  it,  no  mys- 
terious elements,  no  obscure  conse- 
quences. To  send  back  the  slave  is 
to  treat  the  innocent  as  guilty.  It  13  to 
vtolate  a  plain,  natural  right.  It  is  to 
enforce  a  criminal  claim.  It  is  to  take 
the  side  of  the  strong  and  oppressive 
against  the  weak  and  poor.  It  is  to 
give  up  an  unoffending  fellow-creature 
to  a  degrading  bondage,  and  to  horrible 
laceration.  The  fixed  universal  conse* 
quence  of  this  act  is  the  severe  punish- 
ment, not  of  the  injurious,  but  of  the 
injured  man.  On  this  point  my  moraJ 
nature  speaks  strongly,  and  I  ought  to 
give  it  utterance.  Tf  I  err,  there  are 
enough  to  refute  me.  My  authority  is 
nothing  where  a  people  are  against  me. 
I  ask  no  authority;  but  simply  that 
what  1  say  may  be  calmly,  impartially 
weighed* 

It  will  be  said  that  the  South  will  in- 
sist on  this  stipulation,  because  it  is 
necessary  to  the  support  of  her  institu- 
tions. This  necessity  may  be  quc.^* 
tioned,  because,  if  I  may  judge  from  a 
rough  estimate,  comparatively  few  fugi- 
tives arc  recovered  from  other  States; 
and  yet  slavery  lives  and  thrives.  But 
if  the  necessitv  be  real,  then  it  follows 
that  the  free  States  are  the  guardians 
and  essential  supports  of  slavery.  We 
are  the  jailers  and  constables  of  the  in- 
stitution :  and  vet  we  are  told  that  we 
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sustain  no  relation  to  slavery,  —  that  it 
is  in  no  degree  our  concern  ! 

1  know  it  will  be  asked,  what  ought 
to  be  done  if  the  Constitution  bind  us  to 
an  unlawful  act  ?  I  replv,  the  individ- 
ual convinced  of  the  unlawfulness  can 
have  no  difficulty.  He  must  abstain 
from  what  he  deems  wrong.  As  to  the 
community,  should  it  ever  come  to  the 
same  conviction,  it  must  take  counsel 
from  circumstances  and  from  its  wisest 
minds,  as  to  the  course  by  which  its 
peace  and  prosperity  and  the  interest  of 
the  whole  land  may  be  reconciled  with 
duty.  Happily,  the  Constitution  may  be 
amended,  and  this  power  is  never  so 
needed  as  when  the  conscience  of  the 
citizen  comes  in  collision  with  the  gov- 
ernment I  trust  that  an  amendment, 
reachinj^  the  present  case,  and  de- 
manded^ not  by  the  passion,  but  by  the 
deliberate  moral  judgment  of  a  large 

rrtion  of  the  community,  will  not  fail, 
appeal  to  the  generosity  and  honor  of 
the  South,  and  would  ask  whether  we, 
with  our  views  of  slavery,  ought  to  be 
required  to  rive  it  active  support?  I 
would  ask  whether,  in  the  present  state 
of  opinion  in  the  civilized  world,  a  slave 
country  ought  not  to  protect  its  own 
institutions,  without  looking  for  aid  to 
others?  I  would  ask,  too,  whether  a 
citizen,  who  views  the  government  which 
he  sustains  as  pledged  to  wrong,  deserves 
reproach  for  laboring  to  bring  it  into 
harmony  with  truth  and  rectitude  ? 
Does  not  the  Constitution,  in  making 
provision  for  its  own  amendment,  imply 
the  possibility  of  defect,  and  warrant 
free  discussion  of  its  various  clauses? 
What  avails  our  liberty  of  speech,  if,  on 
a  grave  question  of  duty,  we  must  hold 
our  peace  ?  If  the  citizen  believes  that 
our  very  constitutional  charter  sanctions 
wrong,  is  he  not  bound  by  his  participa- 
tion of  the  national  sovereignty,  by  the 
fact  of  his  forming  a  portion  of  the  Dody 
politic,  to  utter  his  honest  thought? 

I  proceed  to  consider  another  impor- 
tant relation  which  the  North  bears  to 
slavery.  We  are  bound,  in  case  of  an 
insurrection  of  the  slaves  against  their 
masters,  to  put  it  down  by  force.  This 
we  ought  to  do,  for  such  an  insurrection 
would  involve  all  the  woes  and  crimes  of 
civil  war  in  the  most  aggravated  forms, 
with  no  possibility  of  a  oeneficial  result. 
It  would  be  cruelty,  massacre,  without 
compensation  or  hope.     The  slaves  are 


incapable  of  substituting  free  institutions 
for  their  bondage;  and  extermination 
or  a  heavier  yoke  would  end  their  strug- 
gles. We  ought  to  disarm  them;  but 
ought  we  to  replace  their  chains? 
Ought  we  to  put  them  without  protec- 
tion under  exasperated  oppressors? 
Ought  we  not  to  ieel  that  both  parties 
in  this  fearful  conflict  have  rights? 
And  ought  we  not  to  act  as  friends  of 
both?  Is  there  nothing  at  which  our 
minds  revolt,  in  the  thought  of  restoring 
unmitigated  slavery ;  of  giving  back  the 
victim  to  the  unrestrained  power  which, 
under  a  spasmodic  sense  of  wrong,  he 
has  struggled  to  throw  ofiE?  Should 
not  every  effort,  short  of  physical  force, 
be  employed  to  obtain  for  him  a  better, 
a  more  righteous  lot  ?  But  the  Sou^ 
as  we  well  know,  would  reject  such 
mediation  with  scorn.  Have  we  not, 
then,  painful  relations  to  slavery  ?  Have 
we  not  a  deep  interest  in  its  aboli- 
tion ?  ^ 

In  another  view  the  North  sustains  re- 
lations to  slavery.  Slavery  is  our  near 
neighbor ;  and  not  a  few  among  us  grow 
haraened  to  it  by  familiarity.  It  per- 
verts our  moral  sense.  We  cannot  hold 
intimate  connection,  national  union,  with 
a  region  where  so  great  an  abuse  b 
legalized,  and  yet  escape  contamination. 
To  say  nothing  of  friendlv,  domestic  in- 
tercourse, our  commercial  relations  with 
the  slave  States  give  to  not  a  few  a 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  institution. 
The  slave  is  mortgaged  to  the  Northern 
merchant.  The  slaves*  toil  is  the  North- 
em  merchant's  wealth,  for  it  produces 
the  great  staple  on  which  all  the  com- 
mercial dealings  of  the  country  turn. 
As  our  merchants  and  manufacturers 
cast  their  eyes  southward,  what  do  they 
see  ?  Cotton,  cotton,  nothing  but  cot- 
ton. This  fills  the  whole  horizon  of  the 
South.  What  care  they  for  the  poor 
human  tools  by  whom  it  is  reared? 
Their  sympathies  are  with  the  man  with 
whom  they  deal,  who  trusts  them  and  is 
trusted  by  them,  and  not  with  the  bond- 
men, by  whose  sweat  they  thrive. 
What  change  do  they  desire  in  a  system 
so  gainful  ?  Under  these  various  influ- 
ences, the  moral  feeling  of  the  North  in 
regard  to  slavery  is  more  or  less  palsied. 
Men  call  it  in  vague  language  an  evil, 
just  as  they  call  religion  a  good  ;  in  both 
cases  giving  assent  to  a  lifeless  form  of 
words,  which  they  forget  whilst  they 
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Putter  them  and  which  have  no  power 
[over  tlieir  lives. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  South- 
I  ern  slavery  bears  seriously  «n  the  North. 
It  blends  itself  intimately  with  the  whole 
political  action  of    the    country,  deter- 
mines    iu    parties,    decides    important 
[measures  of  government,  is  a  brand  of 
discord,  a  fountain  of  bitter  strifes,  and, 
whilst  it  lasts,  will  never  suffer  us  to 
[  become  truly  one  people.     We  call  our- 
selves one,  but  slavery  makes  us  two. 
I  National  unity  implies  a  general  nnity  of 
character ;   but    slave    States    and   free 
J  States   are   severed   by  deep,   indelible 
differences  of  mind  and  feeling.     1  n  the 
former,  where  one  half  of  the  population 
[arc  semi 'barbarous  or  semi*brutalp  and 
the  other   half   trained   to   mastery,  to 
lordship,  there  can  be  little  comprehen* 
sion  of,  and  little  sympathy  with,  the 
latter,  where  the  recognition  of  the  equal 
rights  of  all  is  the  pervading  principle  of 
government  and  of  common  life.     The 
South,  counting  labor  dci^radationi  must 
look  with  contempt  on  the  most  impor- 
tant   and    influential    portions    of    the 
North, —  that    is,    our  great    mechanic 
and  agricultural    classes.     From   these 
luada mental    differences    in    the    very 
constitution    of  society   must  grow   up 
^jealousies,  real  and  imaj^inary  collisions 
J  of  interest,  mutual  dislike,  mutual  fear. 
[Congress  must  be  an   arena  in  which 
[Northern  and  Southern  parties  will  be 
[mrrajed  against  each   other;   and   that 
portion   or   the    Union    which    has    the 
Strongest  bond  of   union   within   itself 
'will,  on  the  whole,  master  the  other.     A 
Northern  man  thinks  it  no  hard  thing  to 
[show  that  slaver)'  has  chiefly  ruled  the 
[country,  has  deeply  iuHucnced  Northern 
'commerce  and  manufactures,  has  played 
'  oflf  Northern  parties  against  each  other, 
whilst  a  Southern  man  undoubtedly  can 
J  produce  a  list  of  grievances  in  return. 
[Thus  slavery  is  the  bane  of  our  Union. 
J  Nothing  else  can  separate  us.     Without 
fthis  element  of  war  and  woe  in  our  in- 
Fstitutions,  our  nation  would  be  more  in- 
fdissolubly   bound    together   by   mutual 
[  benefits  than  any  other  nation  is  by  habit 
'and  tradition.     Have  we,  then,  nothing 
to  do  with  slavery  ?     Is  it  the  concern 
of  the  South  alone  ?     Are  we  bound  to 
.  keep  silence  on  it,  because  it  nowhere 
I  touches  us,  because  it  is  as  foreign  to  us 
as  the  slavery  of  Turkey  and  Russia  ? 
Oh  no.     It  more  than  touches  us*     We 
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feel  its  grasp.  We  owe  It  to  ourselves, 
as  well  as  to  humanity,  to  do  what  we 
lawfully  and  peacefully  may  to  procure 
its  al>olition. 

1  have  thus  considered  at  length  the 
right  and  fitness  of  discussing  freely  the 
subject  of  slavery.  Why  is  rt  that  this 
right  is  questioned  ?  What  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  charge  against  us,  of  un- 
warrantable interference  with  what  is  not 
our  proper  concern  ?  The  real  cause  of 
the  complaint,  though  not  5usi>ectedat  the 
South,  is  the  insensibility  which  prevails 
there  in  regard  to  this  evil  Could  the 
slave-holder  look  on  it  from  our  jxiint  of 
view,  could  he  see  it  as  we  do,  he  would 
no  longer  blame  our  remonstrances 
against  it.  He  would  himself  join  the 
cry.  But  here  lies  his  unhappiness. 
Long  habit  has  hardened  him  to  slavery. 
Perhaps  he  calls  it  an  evil,  but  this  word 
on  Ills  lips  means  something  very  differ- 
ent from  what  it  means  on  ours.  Habit 
is  as  powerful  over  the  understanding 
and  conscience  as  over  the  wilL  An 
institution  handed  down  from  our  fa* 
thers,  sanctioned  by  laws,  and  under 
which  we  have  grown  up,  be  it  ever  no 
criminal,  cannot  shock  us  as  it  does  a 
stranger,  and  we  naturally  count  the 
stranger's  rebuke  an  in>,ult  and  wrong. 
Here  lies  the  vice  of  Mr  Clay's  speech. 
He  silently  assumes  the  innocence  of 
slavery.  He  does  not  dream  of  the 
need  of  apologizing  for  himself  as  a 
slave-holder.  He  cannot  realiasc  that, 
in  the  view  of  the  civiliited  worid,  this  is 
a  brand,  which  shows  through  all  the 
brightness  of  his  talents  and  fame.  He 
approaches  the  subject  with  a  tone  of 
confidence,  and,  though  the  advocate  of 
flagrant  injustice,  takes  the  ground  of  an 
injured  man*  We*  who  speak  and  write 
against  slavery,  find  our  vindication  and 
our  duty  in  the  enormity  of  the  evil. 
How  natural  that  those  who  have  lived 
in  fellowship  with  the  evil  fnjm  their 
birth  should  Iwik  on  us  as  rash,  unwar- 
rantable meddlers  with  what  is  their 
business  alone  ! 

I  have  said  that  we  rest  the  justice 
and  obligation  of  our  moral  effortii 
against  slavery  on  the  greatness  of  the 
evil  Itmisjht  then  be  expected  that,  to 
make  out  our  case  more  fully,  I  should 
enlarge  on  this  topic,  and  show  that 
slavery  is  not  an  imaginary  monster,  but 
a  combination  of  wrongs  and  crimes  and 
woes  not  only  justifying,  but  demand- 
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ing»  the  opposition  of  all  good  men. 
But  1  have,  in  a  former  publication, 
.travelled  this  ground »  and  1  cannot  un- 
I  necessarily  renew  the  pain  which  I  then 
[•suffered.  There  is,  however,  one  topic 
l>n  which  something  should  be  said.  I 
refer  to  the  common  apolog\^  for  slavery 
by  which  the  whole  South,  and  not  a  few 
at  the  North,  conceal  from  themselves 
the  tme  character  of  this  evil,  and  re- 
pel as  unwarrantable  our  efforts  for  its 
destruction.  Whenever  the  subject  is 
discussed,  we  are  told  that,  through  the 
lenity  of  the  master,  the  slave  suffers 
less  than  the  laborer  in  fno3t  other  coun* 
tries.  He  has  more  comforts,  we  hear. 
He  is  happier.  To  this  refuge  the 
slave-holder  always  flies.  My  next  ob- 
ject, therefore,  and  one  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  preceding,  will  be  to 
examine  this  po.^ition. 

1  begin  with  observing,  that  it  is  hon- 
orable  to  our  times  that  such  a  defence 
as  this  is  urged  and  required.  Ii  shows 
the  progress  of  civilization  and  Christi- 
anity* that  the  master  holds  himself 
hound  to  maintain  that  his  victim  is 
happier  for  his  bondage.  An  ancient 
Roman  never  thought  of  seeking  a  jus- 
tification of  slavery  in  its  blcssm^s, — 
never  took  the  ground  of  his  bemg  a 
benefactor  to  those  whom  he  oppressed. 
We  have  here  a  sign  of  the  great  moral 
revolution  which  is  making  its  way 
through  society ;  and  we  may  be  as- 
sured that,  when  slavery  can  only  stand 
on  the  fooling  of  its  beneficence,  it  is 
not  far  from  its  fall. 

1  have  never  been  disposed  to  deny 
that  at  the  South  slavery  wore  a  milder 
aspect  than  in  other  countries,  though 
by  some  this  is  strenuously  denied.  J 
concede  the  fact ;  and.  still  more.  I  can- 
not doubt  thai  the  condition  of  the  slave 
continues  to  improve.  The  cry,  that  the 
slave  is  treated  more  severely  on  account 
of  die  abolition  movement  at  the  North, 
cannot  be  true  on  the  whole,  though 
particular  restraints  may  be  increased. 
He  is  and  must  be  treated  more  kindly. 
We  have  here  belter  evidence  than 
rumor,  A  master  was  never  made  more 
severe  by  having  the  eyes  of  the  world 
turned  upon  him,  especially  when  the 
world,  as  at  present,  is  more  than  ever 
penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  humanity,* 
Slavery  exists  at  this  moment  under  the 
broad  light  of  heaven.     The  sound  of 

•  S«c  Note  B  at  cndd  ih\»  W\\«- 


the   lash    resounds    through   tbe    free 
States,  and  through   all    oaiioos,     The 
master  is  held  responsible  to  his  race  for 
his  power.     Can  this  make   him   man; 
severe  ?    Tbe  defences  which  we  he 
from  the  South  set  us  at  ease  on  th 
point.     The  anxiety  of   the   planter 
show  the  Northern  visitor  the  eomfo 
of  his  slaves  sets  us  at  ease.     Within  I 
short  lime,  more  than  one  gentle  voio 
of  woman  from  the  South  has  spoken  ^ 
me  of  the  happiness  of  the  slave      Th€ 
master  feels  that  he  can  only  V\^v\>  )\\ri\- 
self  within  the  pale  of  civili/ 
by  practising  kindness  to  a  r 
tent.     All   his   defenders  at  the  iNonii 
plead  his  kindness.     W^ho  doe-s  nr^f  %tt! 
that,  under  these  influences,  ti 
ties  of  the  system  must  he 
and  that  the  advocates  of  freedom  atc 
doing  immediate  good  to  the  poor  crtal* 
tires  whos    cause  they  espouse  } 

1  believe,  too,  that  not  only  is  the  gtn- 
eral   treatment  of  the  slaves  imprnved, 
but  that  llicir  religious   means  an:  m 
creased,  in  consequence  of  the  agitation 
at  the  North.    We  are  told  that  they  art 
now  denied  tnstiuctton  in  readin'^      r.nt 
ministers,  churches,  masters, 
up,  as  never  before,  to  the  oM 
giving  to   the   slaves   the    bK 
Christianity,  and  have  a  new 
roll  away  the  reproach  of   br 
hordes  of  heathens  within  then 
1    must  say,    however,    that    wluUt 
must  give   credit   to  the  South  for  in 
creased  religious  attention  to  the  slav 
I  expect  little  good  from  it.     And  1  tha 
speak,  not  merely  from  the    rcf 
intelligent  witnesses,  but  from  ir 
ble  moral  principles,     it  is  hard  i 
good  on  wnat  is  essentially  evil  an 
rupt ;  hard  for  the  man  who  opp 
to  exalt  his  victim.     There   is  al^ 
tendencv  to  unity  in  the  various  , 
ences  which  a  man  exerts.     To  eq 
a  human  being,    is  to  war  again^, 
religious  as  truly  as  his  soci;irand] 

sicd   nature.     The  African  is,    in       

very  susceptible,  and  easily  puts  on  the 
show  of  piety.  Nothing  is  easier 
to  draw  forth  groans  or  shouts 
colored  congregation.  Nothing 
than  to  gather  this  people  by 
into  churches.  But  the  slarc  is  1 
ble  of  a  nobler  reverence  towards  Cio4 
than  towards  hiJi  master.  )  le  \s  eotaSy. 
I  fear,  a  slave  before  bolh«  This  is  ttue 
ol  vVk^  ^N\\^  of  slavery,  that  it  pervtfts. 
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pto  an  instrument  of  degradation, 
{best  scmiment  of  oiir  nature,  — 
»ce.  In  truth,  it  is  hard  to  com- 
I  how  ihesJave  liolder  can  preach 
id  principles  of  Christianity  \  how 
fiet  forth  God  as  the  Universal 
,  who  look^  on  ail  men  with  an 
lender  love,  and  watches,  with 
^  severity  of  justice,  over  the 
if  ail.  Indeed,  bow  difEcuIt  must 
r  cither  masters  or  slaves  to  *,^ct 
J  heart  of  this  religion,  to  under- 

f,  deep  purpose,  when  the  chief 
of  such  a  community  is  in  direct 
f  to  its  spirit.  I  speak  not  from 
but  from  the  general  principles 
^  nature  ;  ;ind  these  would  lead 
^ear  that,  in  such  a  community, 
^onof  the  higher  classes,  as  well 
fc  lowest,  muivt  be,  to  an  unusual 
pfic  or  another  form  of  supersti- 
^  is,  a  substitution  of  dogmas, 
tties,  or  feelings,  for  the  manly 
(lightened  piety  which  Jesus 
^nd  which  makes  the  worship  of 
jConsist  chiefly  in  the  imitation  of 
^ersal  justice  and  universal  love. 

is  somewhat  of  a  digression, 
I  not  exceeding  the  freedom  of 
ffy  communication.  I  return  to 
|ect«  I  acknowledge,  and  rejoice 
pwledge,  that  slavery  is  mitigated 
Incss  at  the  South,  though,  as  we 
pCj  it  necessarily  includes  much 
^    I  will  allow  to  the  full  extent 

wrged  in  favor  of  the  comforts 
lie  of  bondage,  though  the  con- 
I  19  not  warranted  bv  facts.  I 
y  that  the  apology  fails  of  its 
|at  it  does  not  touch  the  essen- 
idamental  evil  of  slavery,  which 
Injustice  it  does  to  a  human  be- 
;  is  no  excuse  for  wronging  a  man 
p  make  him  as  comfortable  as 
islent  with  the  wrong.  A  man, 
g  nne  up  in  prison,  would  poorly 
pt  his  violation  of  my  rights  by 
I  aiid  clothing  me  to  my  heart  s 
\  I  claim  from  my  oppressor,  not 
id  clothes,  but  freedom.  I  insist 
i  leave  to  me,  unrestrained,  the 
f  using  my  limbs  and  powers  for 
A  and  others'  good.  A  deep  in- 
f  my  soul,  founded  at  once  in  my 
|1  and  physical  nature,  calls  out 
fHonal  liberty.  No  matter  that 
jns  ar^  woven  of  silk.  They  are 
I  because  they  are  chains.  Let  a 
idiaw  round  us  a  line,  which  msty 
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not  be  passed  without  our  being  driven  . 
back  by  a  whip;  and  for  this  very  rea-l 
son  we  should  burn  to  escape.  Such  is  J 
the  thirst  for  freedom  breathed  by  God  I 
into  the  human  spirit.  Slaverv  is  a  vio-  J 
lence  to  our  nature,  to  which  nothing 
but  abjectness  can  reconcile  a  man,  and  ] 
wliich  we  honor  him  for  repelling. 

It  is  vain  to  say  that  the  slave  suffers  j 
less  tlian  other  laborers.     We  have  na  j 
right   to  inflict  a  suffering,  greater  orj 
less,  on  an  innocent  fellow-creature.    In-  ( 
justice  is  injustice,  be  the  extent  of  its] 
influence  ever  so  confined.     Were  one  J 
of  our  governments,  by  an  act  of  usur- 
pation, to  abridge  the  free  motions  and 
the  rights  of  the  laboring  class,  would 
it  be  a  mitigation  of  the  wrong  that  the 
laborer  still  exceeded  in  privileges  and 
means  of  pleasure  the  strfs  of  Russia  ? 
It  is  no  excuse  for  keeping  a  man  in  the  ' 
dust,   that  you   throw  liim   better  food 
than  he  can  earn  by  his  free  industry. 
Be  just  before  you  are  generous.     The  * 
lenity  which  quiets  you  in  wrong-doing  \ 
becomes  a  crime.     Do  not  boast  of  your 
humanity  to  those  whom  you  own,  when  | 
it  is  a  cruel  wrong  to  be  their  owner,  * 
Some  highwaymen  have  taken  pride  ia  | 
the  gentlemanly,  courteous  style  in  which  ' 
they  have    eased   the    traveller  of   his 
purse,  Thev  have  given  him  back  a  part 
of  the  spoils,  that  he  might  travel  com- 
fortably home.     But  they  were  robbers 
still.       A    criminal    relation    cannot    t>e 
made  virtuous  by  the  mode  of  sustain-^ 
ing  it,     Csesar  was  a  clement  dictator, 
but  usurpation  did  not  therefore  cease 
to  be  a  vice. 

It  is  no  excuse  for  taking  possession 
of  a  man,  that  we  can  make  him  hap- 
pier. We  are  poor  judges  of  another's 
happiness.  He  was  made  to  work  it 
out  for  himself.  Our  opinion  of  his  best 
interests  is  particularly  to  be  distrusted, 
when  our  own  interest  is  to  be  advanced 
by  making  him  our  tool.  Especially  if, 
to  make  him  happy,  we  must  drive  him 
as  a  brute,  subject  him  to  llie  lash,  it  is 
plainly  time  to  give  up  our  philanthropic 
efforts,  and  to  let  him  seek  his  good  in 
his  own  way. 

Allow  that  the  sufferings  of  the  slave 
are  less  than  those  of  the  free  laborer. 
But  these  sufferings  are  wrongs,  and  this 
changes  their  nature.  Fain  as  pain,  is 
nothing  compared  with  pain  when  it  is  a 
wrong.  A  blow,  given  me  by  accident, 
may  fell  me  to  the  ean\v  *,  Wv,  ^V\<ix  -s^* 
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it  is  a  trifle.  A  sli|:ht  blow,  inflicted  in 
scorn  or  with  injurious  intent,  is  an  evil 
which,  without  aid  from  my  principles, 
I  could  not  bear.  Let  God's  providence 
confine  me  to  my  room  by  disease,  and  I 
more  than  submit,  for  in  his  dispensa- 
tions I  see  parental  goodness  seeking  my 
purity  and  peace.  But  let  man  imprison 
me,  without  inflicting  disease,  and  how 
intolerable  my  narrow  bounds  !  So,  if 
the  elements  take  away  our  property,  we 
resign  it  without  a  murmur ;  but  if  man 
rob  us  of  our  fortune,  poverty  weighs 
on  us  as  a  mountain.  Any  thing  can  be 
borne  but  the  will  and  the  power  of  the 
selfish,  unrighteous  man.  There  is  also 
this  difference  between  sufferings  from 
God  or  nature,  and  sufferings  from  hu- 
man injustice.  The  former  we  arc  al- 
most always  able  to  soften  or  remove  by 
industry  and  skill,  by  studying  the  laws 
of  nature,  or  by  seeking  aid  and  sym- 
pathy from  men.  These  sufferings  are 
mtended  to  awaken  our  powers  and  to 
strengthen  social  dependencies.  Nature 
opposes  us  that  we  may  resist  her,  and, 
by  resistance,  may  grow  strong.  But 
the  owner  of  his  fellow -creatures  re- 
sents the  resistance  as  a  wrong,  and 
cuts  them  off  from  help  from  their  kind. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  slave  has  noth- 
ing of  this  consciousness  of  his  wrongs, 
which  adds  such  weight  to  sufferings. 
He  has  no  self-respect,  we  hear,  to  be 
wounded  when  he  is  lashed.  To  him,  as 
to  the  ox,  a  blow  is  but  a  blow.  And  is 
this  an  apology  for  slavery,  that  it  de- 
stroys all  sense  of  wrongs,  blunts  the 
common  sensibilities  of  human  nature, 
makes  man  tamer  than  the  nobler  ani- 
mals under  inflicted  pain  t  It  is  this 
prostration  of  self-respect  and  of  just 
indignation  for  wrongs  which  sets  an 
additional  seal  on  slavery  as  an  outrage 
on  humanity.  But  it  is  not  true  that  the 
spirit  of  a  man  is  wholly  killed  in  the 
slave.  The  moral  nature  never  dies. 
He  often  feels  a  wrong  in  the  violence 
which  he  cannot  resist.  He  has  often 
bitter  hatred  towards  the  cruel  overseer. 
He  p>onders  in  secret  over  his  oppressed 
lot.  There  are  deep  groans  of  conscious 
injury  and  revenge,  which,  though  smoth- 
ered by  fear,  do  not  less  agonize  the 
soul. 

In  these  remarks  we  have  seen  how 
much  the  slave  may  suffer,  though  little 
of  what  is  called  cruelty  enters  into  his 
lot.     My  hostility  to  the  system  does 


not  rest  primarily  on  the  physical  ago- 
nies it  inflicts,  but  on  a  deeper  founda- 
tion,—  on  its  flagrant  injustice,  and  on 
the  misery  necessarily  involved  in  a  sys- 
tem of  wrong.  Slavery,  however,  is  not 
to  be  absolved  from  the  guilt  of  cruelty. 
However  tempered  with  kindness,  it 
does  and  must  bear  this  brand.  Who 
that  knows  human  nature  can  question 
whether  irresponsible  power  will  be 
abused  ?  Such  power  breeds  the  very 
passions  which  make  abuse  sure.  Be- 
sides, it  is  exposed  to  great  temptation. 
Slaves  are  necessarily  irritating.  Their 
laziness,  thievishness,  lying  propensi- 
ties, sulkiness,  the  natural  fruits  of  their 
condition,  are  sore  trials  to  those  placed 
over  them.  Slavery  necessarily  gener- 
ates in  its  victims  the  very  vices  whidi 
are  most  fitted  to  fret  and  exasperate 
the  owner  or  overseer.  Under  such 
circumstances,  more  cruelty  might  be 
expected  than  exists.  After  all  the  in- 
stances of  barbarity  we  hear  from  the 
South,  the  patience  of  the  slave-holder  is 
more  to  be  wondered  at  than  his  severity. 
The  relation  he  sustains  is  the  last  for  a 
good  man  to  covet.  It  is,  of  all  others, 
most  fitted  to  nourish  the  passions 
against  which  religion  calls  us  to  watch. 
He  who  would  not  be  "  led  into  temp- 
tation "  should  cast  away  with  dread 
irresponsible  power  over  his  fellow- 
creatures.  That,  under  such  circum- 
stances, selfishness,  the  passion  for 
dominion,  avarice,  anger,  impatience, 
lust,  should  break  out  into  fearful  ex- 
cesses, is  as  necessary  as  that  the  stone 
should  fall,  or  the  fire  destroy. 

One  instance  of  cruelty  at  the  South 
has  lately  found  its  way  into  some  of 
our  papers,  and  that  is,  the  employment 
of  bloodhounds  in  parts  of  the  new 
States  for  the  recovery,  or,  if  this  be 
resisted,  for  the  destruction,  of  the 
fugitive  slaves.  This  statement  has 
been  questioned  or  denied  by  those 
who  incline  to  favorable  views  of  the 
whole  subject,  as  an  atrocity  too  mon- 
strous for  belief.  I  have  not  inquired 
into  its  authenticity.  But  that  one 
breed  of  bloodhounds  exist  at  the 
South,  we  know,  —  a  breed  not  armed 
with  fangs,  but  rifles,  and  who  shoot 
down  the  fugitive  when  no  other  way 
is  left  for  arresting  his  flight  And 
where  lies  the  difference  between  tear- 
ing his  flesh  by  teeth,  or  sending  bullets 
through  his    neart,  skull,  or  oowels? 
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tifxity  can  draw  no  lines  between 
fcrnal  modes  of  despatching  a 
creature,  guilty  of  no  offence  Lut 
asserting  one  of  the  primary, 
bie  rights  of  his  nature.  It  is 
li  to  oppress  a  man  ;  but, 
escapes  from  oppression,  to 
him  with  mortal  weapons,  to 
his  bones,  to  mutilate  him,  and 
him  from  a  weary  life  with 
ng.  bloody  death,  is  murder 
vated  form.  The  laws  which 
e  shooting  of  the  flying  slave 
my  mind»  attempts  to  legalize 
They  who  uphold  them  do, 
miconscTOusly,  uphold  murden 
rstin  to  say  that  this  is  an  accom- 
cat  of  slavery  which  cannot  be 
fi  The  accompaniment  proves 
laracter  of  the  system.  It  is  a 
I  law  of  our  condition  that  crimes 
\  stand  alone.  Slavery  and  mur- 
hand' in-hand.  Having  taken  the 
*ep  in  a  system  of  cruelty  and 
»  we  can  set  no  boujids  to  our 

L  I  do  not  cliarge  cruelty  on  sla- 
5  its  worst  evil.  The  great  evil 
contempt  and  violation  of  human 

the  injustice  which  treats  a  man 
rate  and  which  breaks  his  spirit 
;e  him  a  humm  tool.  It  is  the 
ce  which  denies  him  the  means 
irovement,  which  denies  him  scope 

powers,  which  dooms  him  to  an 
Useable  lot,  which  robs  him  of 
rimitive  right  of  human  nature, 
if  bettering  his  outward  and  in- 
state. It  is  the  injustice  which 
rts  his  sociil  connections  into  a 
Here,  perhaps,  the  influence  of 
f  is  most  blighting.  Our  social 
rtions  are  intended  by  God  to  be 
{  our  chief  means  of  improvement 
lappiness  ;  and  a  system  which 
riih  these  is  the  most  cruel  out- 
\n  our  n^iture.  Other  men*s  chief 
►as  are  to  wife  and  children,  to 
jr  and  sister^  to  beings  endeared 
ture,  and  who  awaken  the  heart 
idcrness  and    faithful   love.     The 

chief  relation  is  to  his  owner^  — 

man  who  wrongs  him.     This  it 

h  alx>ve  all  things  determines  his 
id  this  infuses  poison  into  all  his 
social  connections.    This  destroys 

undaiion  of  domestic  happiness, 
llying  female  purity,  by  exlinguish- 

woman  the  sense  of  honor.    This 


violates  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage 
bond.  This  tears  the  wife  from  the 
husband,  or  condemns  her  to  insult, 
perhaps  laceration,  in  his  si^ht.  This 
takes  from  the  parent  his  chiklren.  His 
children  belong  to  another,  and  are  dis- 
posed of  for  another's  gain.  Thus 
Gods  great  provisions  for  softening, 
refining,  elevating  human  nature,  arc 
thwarted.  Thus  social  ties  are  liable 
to  be  turned  into  bitterness  and  wrong. 
An  ecclesiastical  document  which  ap- 
peared  not  long  ago  in  some  of  our 
papers  is  a  strong  illustration  of  the 
influence  of  slavery  on  the  relations  of 
domestic  life.  It  confirms  what  we 
have  often  heard,  that  the  slaves  are 
commanded  to  marry  or  live  together, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  stock 
of  the  estate.  It  shows  us,  too,  that 
when  slaves  are  sold  at  a  distance  from 
their  original  homes,  they  are  com- 
manded to  give  up  the  wives  or  hus- 
bands  whom  they  have  left,  and  to  serve 
the  estate  by  forming  new  connections* 
Against  this  tyranny,  one  would  think 
that  the  slave  wouki  lind  some  protec- 
tion in  his  religious  teachers.  One 
would  think  that  the  Christian  minister 
would  interpose  to  save  the  colored 
member  of  the  church  from  being 
forced  to  renounce  the  wife  from  whom 
he  had  been  torn  ;  that  he  would  strug- 
gle to  rescue  him  from  an  adulterous 
union,  against  which  his  affections  as 
well  as  sense  of  duty  may  revolt.  Byt, 
according  to  this  document,  an  associa- 
tion of  ministers  decreed,  that  the  slave, 
sold  at  a  distance  from  his  home,  was 
to  be  regarded  as  dead  to  his  former 
wife  ;  that  he  was  not  to  be  treated  in 
this  concern  as  a  free  agent ;  that  he 
was  not  to  be  countenanced  by  the 
church  in  resisting  his  master's  will. 
The  document  is  given  below,*     What 

*  The  follow] tiff;  extract  is  nude  from  tbe  *^*Aiiti- 
slaverv  Record"  of  F«bruaryg,  1836:  — 

*'  The  following  query  was,  not  lonn  Mnee^  p(iT>- 
9«nlcd  10  the  Savannah  River  Bsunist  Associatioci  of 
Minister*  :  —  '  Whether,  in  ca*c  of  invuluiiitary  *epa.ra- 
tiorn  of  «iich  91  chariict«r  as  to  prechtde  aW  prospect  of 
future  intercourse^  the  partie»  ought  to  Iw  »}]o«red  to 
marry  again?*  This  query  was  put  in  regard  to  hus- 
band and  wife  upAnated  by  »ale.  —  an  t-vcry-day  resull 
of  the  i;reat  iiilennal  tlave-trade.  They  Jinswefmlt — 
*  That  Mich  *wfjaoii(>n,  ainonp  penujiis  sutiatcd  as  our 
slaves  iirct  i»  civilly  a  scparntion  by  death ;  and  they 
beheve  that  in  the  aighi  ai  Gctd  it  would  be  so  viewed. 
To  fnrbid  second  mamoK*'*  in  stich  c^ifc  *ould  be  to 
expose  the  funics,  noiuiity  to  stronger  h.irdships  and 
>tn>]ig  leiTiptaiion.s  hut  (o  chufch  censtire  for  actiti;;  in 
disobedience  to  their  maMer*,  who  cannot  be  expected 
to  acQUie$c«  ir»  a  tvi^uUtlon  at  variance  w\iK  vMXWLtva 
the  slave*,  and  to  lh«  vvvul  <jI  %^»t  cjaroatK^w^  m\ii^ 
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a  comment  on  Southern  institutions ! 
It  shows  how  religion  is  made  their 
tool,  how  Christianity  is  used  to  do 
violence  to  the  most  sacred  feelings  and 
ties,  that  the  breed  of  slaves  may  be 
kept  up.  It  shows  us  that  this  iniqui- 
tous system  pollutes  by  its  touch  the 
divinest,  the  holiest  provision  of  God 
for  human  happiness  and  virtue. 

There  is  a  snort  method  of  palliating 
these  and  all  the  enormities  of  slavery, 
which  is  more  and  more  resorted  to 
at  the  South.  The  slave-holder  looks 
abroad  on  the  world,  and,  finding  in 
other  countries  a  great  amount  of  hard- 
ship, crime,  prostitution,  penury,  woe, 
he  proceeds  to  say,  that  these  are  the 
lot  of  humanity,  and  that  they  are  not 
borne  more  extensively  or  painfully  in 
slave  countries  than  in  others,  perhaps 
even  less.  Why,  then,  is  slavery  so 
great  an  evil  ?  Without  stopping  to 
examine  these  alleged  facts,  I  see  an 
important  difference  in  the  cases  brought 
into  comparison.  In  other  civilized 
countries,  the  evils  charged  on  them  are 
seen  and  deplored,  and  it  is  acknowl- 
edged that  earnest  efforts  should  be 
m^e  for  their  removal.  Religion  and 
philanthropy,  though  still  half-slumber- 
ing, are  waking  up  to  a  sense  of  great 
responsibility,  and  to  new  struggles  with 
the  giant  evils  of  society.  It  is  acknowl- 
edged that,  as  far  as  institutions  entail 
on  the  great  laboring  class  poverty,  vice, 
prostitution,  domestic  infidelity,  and  bru- 
tal debasement  of  intellect  and  heart, 
they  ought  to  be  changed.  Nowhere 
but  in  slave  countries  are  the  civil  power, 
the  sword,  the  laws,  the  wealth,  the 
religion  of  a  community,  deliberately 
pledged  to  the  support  of  a  system  which 
is  known  and  acknowledgea  to  deprive 
one-half  of  the  people  of  property  and 
civil  rights,  —  known  to  doom  them  to 
per{>etual  iij^norance  and  licentiousness, 
—  known  to  rob  the  individual  of  the 
means  of  progress,  and  to  poison  the 
.sources  of  domestic  well-being.  To 
slave  countries  belongs'  the  presumptu- 
ousness  of  ordaining  the  perpetual  de- 
basement of  half  the  community,  on  no 
better  ground  than  that  from  the  laws 
of  nature  a  large  amount  of  evil  must 
adhere    to    the    social    state.      What ! 


regulates  marriaf^e  amont;  Christians.  The  slaves  are 
not  free  afi^ents  ;  and  a  dissolution  by  death  is  not  more 
entirely  without  their  consent  and  beyond  their  cooirol 
than  by  such  beparation.'  ** 


Does  Providence  intend  no  progress  in 
human  affairs  ?  Does  Christianity  en- 
courage and  enjoin  no  efforts  for  a  hap- 
pier condition  of  humanity  ?  Is  man  to 
take  his  rules  of  conduct  towards  bb 
fellow-creatures  from  the  comiptbns 
which  barbarous  times  have  transmitted 
to  the  present  ?  May  man,  sheltering 
himself  under  Divine  Providence,  per- 
petuate evils  which  God,  through  the 
conscience  and  by  his  Son,  commands 
us,  to  the  extent  of  our  power,  to  dimin- 
ish and  to  expel  from  the  social  state  ? 
To  retiu-n  to  the  kindness  which  is 
said  to  be  practised  at  the  South  towards 
the  slaves.  I  wish  not  to  disparage  it 
Let  as  open  our  eyes  to  whatever  is 
beautiful  or  promising  in  human  life. 
I  could  laud  this  kindness  as  heartihr 
as  any  man,  did  I  not  find  it  used,  boto 
here  and  at  the  South,  as  a  buttress  to 
the  tottering  cause  of  slavery.  I  am 
bound,  therefore,  to  inquire  into  its  real 
value,  to  give  it  its  clue,  but  nothiiK 
more  than  its  due.  One  obvious  reman 
is,  that  kindness  without  justice  is  of 
little  moral  worth.  It  is  a  feeling  rather 
than  a  principle.  Principle  enjoms  jus- 
tice, and  will  not  offer  favors  as  an 
atonement  for  wrongs.  Again,  the  kind- 
ness at  the  South,  of  which  we  hear, 
finds  its  occasion  in  a  dependence  and 
helplessness  which  the  kind  agent  has 
himself  created.  Is  there  much  merit 
in  taking  care  of  those  whom  we  have 
stripped  of  all  property,  of  self-help,  of 
all  the  means  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves.^ There  is  another  subtraction 
from  kindness  to  the  slave,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  a  matter  of  interest.  The  human 
machine  cannot  work  without  food,  rai- 
ment, and  health  ;  and,  in  times  like  the 
present,  when  slave-labor  is  more  than 
usually  profitable,  there  cannot  be  a 
better  investment  of  money  than  in  com- 
forts which  keep  the  slave  in  a  working 
state.  A  more  important  consideration 
is,  that  the  kindness  to  the  slaves  is  not 
of  the  right  stamp.  It  wants  a  moral 
character.  The  master  is  kind  to  them 
because  they  are  his  own^  not  because 
they  are  fellow-creatures.  The  true, 
erand  foundation  of  love  is  wanting. 
How  kind  are  men  to  dogs  and  horses 
which  they  have  long  owned !  They 
feed  them,  caress  them,  admit  them 
to  their  familiarity.  But  the  sort  <rf 
kindness  which  is  shown  to  the  brute 
becomes  a  wrong  and  insult  when  ex- 
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man.  He  must  be  lovecl 
^pected  as  a  man.  This  is  his 
ind,  had  he  the  feelings  of  a  man. 
^  else  would  content  him.  The 
I  treated  kindly  because  he  is  a 
aad  has  the  spirit  of  a  slave. 
let  the  spirit  of  a  man  wake  in 
ice  let  him  know  his  rights,  and 
ps  knowledjeje  in  words,  looks ^  and 
f,  and  immediately  he  falls  under 
on  and  dislike  ;  and  a  severity^ 
^  to  break  htm  down,  is  substi- 
br  kindness.  He  is  less  liked  in 
tian  as  he  acts  from  a  principle 
>wn  breast,  and  not  from  his  mas- 
rill.  And  what  is  the  worth  of 
indness  ?  The  slave,  were  he  not 
Sijded.  would  regard  it  as  a  cruel 
y,  A^ain.  I  cannot  but  think 
mod  deal  of  the  kindness  at  the 
^K  for  its  object  to  quiet  the 
I^Kch  which,  at  this  age,  can 
but  exist  in  a  latent  state  in  the 
blders  breast.  Men  must,  in 
VAV  or  other,  strike  up  a  peace 
jclr  own  consciences.  He  who 
lis  fellow  creatures  in  bondage 
iconcilc  himself  to  himself;  and 
e  IS  the  task  so  difficult  as  m  a 
iititry,  where  the  master  claims 
IS  an  inalienable  right,  and  clings 
Ke  than  to  life,  Jn  such  a  coun- 
ian  only  escape  the  consciousness 
Ig  by  flittering  himself  that  he  is 
lef;ftCtor  of  the  slave.  But  kind- 
ben  thus  mide  an  opiate  to  con- 
,  15  more  a  crime  i\\^Ti  a  virtue, 
inclusion  tJ  this  head.  1  am  will- 
l  happy  to  acknowledge  that  the 
IS  of  the  South  to  the  slave  is  to 
[bed.  in  part,  to  the  rehgious  and 
mprovements  of  the  times.  We 
^er  brigliter  lights  than  former 
tions  ;  and  these  influences  pene- 
to  all  the  relations  of  life.  But 
iC9  which  induce  the  master  to 
I  power  more  mercifully  do  not 
khetr  mission  by  this  teaching. 
eommand  him  to  renounce  his 
tali(3^ether*  They  convict  him 
rjiation.  The  principles  which 
ie  him  to  be  a  lenient  owner,  if 
out,  forbid  him  to  be  an  owner 
I  That  state  of  ctvilixation  which 
I  mercy  towards  the  slave,  makes 
}  a  greater  crime.  Oppression  is 
measured,  not  by  i's  weight,  but 
\  light  under  which  it  is  practised. 
\  men  of  liberty  in  an  a^'e  which 


recognizes  human  rights,  and  God's 
equ:il  love  to  all  his  human  creatures,  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  enslaving 
men  in  ages  of  darkness  and  despotism. 
A  shght  cruelty  now  is  a  more  heinous 
crime  than  an  atrocity  in  barbarous 
times.  Must  we  not  feel,  then,  that  sla- 
very among  us,  however  mild,  has  a 
guilt  in  the  sight  of  God  unknown  be- 
fore ?  Its  very  kindnesses,  extorted 
from  it  by  the  clear  lights  of  religion 
and  freedom,  become  testimonies  to  its 
guilt.  This  may  seem  severe.  But  God 
I  knows  that  my  desire  is,  not  to  give  pain, 
but  to  set  forth  what  seems  to  me  great 
moral  truth,  for  the  benefit  of  my  fel- 
low-creatures. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  show  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  mitigating  cir- 
cumstances of  slavery  to  diminish  the 
reprobation  with  which  it  is  regarded 
by  the  civihzed  world  ;  and  nothing  to 
justify  the  charge  brought  against  its 
opposers,  of  unwarrantable  interference. 
Having  finished  this  part  of  my  task,  I 
shall  now  pass  to  those  portions  of  Mr, 
Clay's  speech  in  which  he  meets  the 
arguments  against  slavery  by  attempt- 
ing to  show  that  emancipation  is  im- 
possible. The  arguments  on  which  he 
rests  are  chiefly  these,  —  the  amount 
of  property  which  would  be  sacrificed 
by  emancipation  ;  next,  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  races;  and.  lastly,  the  civil 
wars,  ending  in  cxterminition  of  one  or 
the  other  race,  which  would  follow  the 
measure.  I  shall  consider  these  in  their 
order, 

Mr.  Clay  maintains  that  **the  total 
value  of  the  slave  property  in  the  United 
States  is  twelve  hundred  millions  of 
dollars/'  and  considers  this  *' immense 
amount^'  as  putting  the  freedom  of  the 
slave  out  of  the  question.  Who  can  be 
expected  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  ?  The 
accuracy  of  this  valuation  of  the  slaves 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with,  I  admit  it 
without  dispute.  But  the  impression 
made  on  my  mind  by  the  vastness  of 
the  sum  fs  directly  tne  reverse  of  the 
effect  on  Mr.  Clay.  Regarding  slavery 
as  throughout  a  wrong,  I  see,  in  the 
immensene.ss  of  the  value  of  the  slaves, 
the  enormous  amount  of  the  robbery 
committed  on  them.  I  see  **  twelve 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  "  seized,  ex- 
torted hy  unrighteous  force.  I  know 
not  on  the  face  of  the  earth  a  system 
ol  such  enormous  spQ\\a,<\Qtv.     \  Vw^w 
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nowhere  injustice  on  such  a  giant  scale. 
And  yet  the  vast  amount  of  this  wrong 
is,  in  the  view  of  many,  a  reason  for  its 
continuance !  If  I  strip  my  neighbor 
of  a  few  dollars,  1  ought  to  restore 
them ;  but  if  I  have  spoiled  him  of  his 
all,  and  grown  rich  on  the  spoils,  I  must 
not  be  expected  to  make  restitution ! 
Justice,  when  it  will  cost  much,  loses 
Its  binding  power.  What  makes  the 
present  case  more  startling  is,  that  this 
vast  amount  of  property  consists  not 
of  the  goods  of  injured  men,  but  of 
the  men  themselves.  Here  are  human 
nerves,  living  men,  worth,  at  the  market 
price,  **  twelve  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars." That  this  enormous  wrong  should 
be  perpetuated  in  the  bosom  of  a  Chris- 
tian and  civilized  community,  is  a  sad 
comment  on  our  times.  Sad  and  strange, 
that  a  distinguished  man,  in  the  face  of 
a  great  people  and  of  the  world,  should 
talk  with  entire  indifference  of  fellow- 
creatures,  held  and  labelled  as  property, 
to  this  **  immense  amount" 

But  this  property,  we  are  told,  is  not 
to  be  questioned,  on  account  of  its  long 
duration.  *'  Two  hundred  years  of  leg- 
islation have  sanctioned  and  sanctified 
negro  slaves  as  property."  Nothing  but 
respect  for  the  speaker  could  repress 
criticism  on  this  unhappy  phraseology. 
We  will  trust  it  escaped  him  without 
thought  But  to  confine  ourselves  to 
the  argument  from  duration ;  how  ob- 
vious the  reply !  Is  injustice  changed 
into  justice  by  the  practice  of  ages  ?  Is 
my  victim  made  a  righteous  prey  because 
I  have  bowed  him  to  the  earth  till  he 
cannot  rise  ?  For  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  heretics  were  burned,  and 
not  by  mobs,  not  by  Lynch  law,  but  by 
the  ciecrccs  of  councils,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  theoloji^ians,  and  with  the  .sanc- 
tion of  the  laws  and  religions  of  nations  ; 
and  was  this  a  reason  for  keeping  up  the 
fires,  that  they  had  burned  two  hundred 
years  .^  In  the  ICa.stcrn  world,  succes- 
sive desjxits,  not  for  two  hundred  years, 
but  for  twice  two  thousand,  have  claimed 
tlie  right  of  life  and  death  over  millions, 
and,  with  no  law  but  their  own  will,  have 
beheaded,  bowstrung,  starved,  tortured 
unhappy  men  without  number,  who  have 
incurred  their  wrath  ;  and  does  the  lapse 
of  so  many  centuries  sanctify  murder  and 
ferocious  power  ? 

But  the  great  argument  remains.  It 
is  said  that  this  property  must  not  be 


questioned,  because  it  is  established  by 
law.  **  That  is  property  which  the  law 
declares  to  be  property."  ♦  Thus  hu- 
man law  is  made  supreme,  decisive,  in  a 
great  question  of  morals.  Thus  the  idea 
of  an  eternal,  immutable  justice  is  set 
at  nought  Thus  the  great  rule  of  hu- 
man life  is  made  to  be  the  ordinance 
of  interested  men.  But  there  is  a  higher 
tribunal,  a  throne  of  equal  justice,  im- 
movable by  the  conspiracy  or  all  human 
legislatures.  "That  is  projjerty  which 
the  law  declares  to  be  property."  Then 
the  laws  have  only  to  declare  you,  or 
me,  or  Mr.  Clay,  to  be  property,  and 
we  become  chattels,  and  are  bound  to 
bear  the  yoke!  Does  not  even  man's 
moral  nature  repel  this  doctrine  too  in- 
tuitively to  leave  time  or  need  for  argu- 
ment ? 

I  always  hear  with  pain  the  doctrine 
too  common  among  lawyers,  that  prop- 
erty is  the  creature  of  the  law  ;  as  if  it 
haa  no  natural  foundation,  as  if  it  were 
not  a  natural  right,  as  if  it  did  not  p^^ 
cede  all  laws,  and  were  not  their  ground 
instead  of  being  their  effect.  Govern- 
ment is  ordained,  not  to  create  so  much 
as  to  protect  and  regulate  property ;  and 
the  chief  strength  of  government  lies 
in  the  sanction  which  the  moral  sense, 
the  natural  idea  of  right,  gives  to  hon- 
estly earned  possessions.  The  notion 
which  1  am  combating  is  essentially 
revolutionary  and  destructive.  We  hear 
much  of  radicalism,  of  agrarianism,at  the 
present  day.  But  of  all  radicals,  the 
most  dangerous,  perhaps,  is  he  who 
makes  property  the  **  creature  of  law ; " 
because  what  law  creates  it  can  destroy. 
If  we  of  this  Commonwealth  have  no 
right  in  our  persons,  houses,  ships, 
farms,  but  what  a  vote  of  the  legislat- 
ure or  the  majority  confers,  then  a  vote 
of  the  same  masses  may  strip  us  of  them 
all,  and  transfer  them  to  others ;  and 
the  right  will  go  with  the  law.  Accord- 
ing to  this  doctrine,  1  see  not  why  the 
majority,  who  are  always  comparatively 
poor,  may  not  step  into  the  mansions 
and  estates  of  the  rich.  I  see  not  why 
the  law  cannot  make  some  idle  neighbor 
the  rightful  owner  of  your  fortune  or 
mine.  What  better  support  can  radi- 
calism ask  than  this  ? 

It  may  be  objected  that  legislation 
does,  in  fact,  touch  and  take  a  part  of 
the  citizens'  property,  and  if  a  part,  vhy 

•  The  tulics  are  by  Mr.  Clay. 
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the  whole  ?  1  reply,  that  the  gen- 
cnd  for  which  legislation  touches 
erty  is  to  make  it  more  secure.  It 
Uses  for  the  execution  of  laws, 
which  all  property  is  safe.  I 
paje^n,  that  a  righteous  legislature, 
mcniTig  property,  still  shows  its  re- 
el by  equalizing,  as  far  as  possible, 
iraens  it  imposes,  and  by  making 
cnsation.  when  it  can,  for  what  it 
ilicnaics  or  destroys.  I  am  aware,  in- 
tliai  legislation  may,  in  certain 
fcumstances.  make  important  changes 
tenure  of  property;  and  the  rca- 
th^t  property  is  not  the  only  hu- 
Slight,  and  consequently  that  it  may 
imcs  come  into  collision  with  other 
in  which  case  all  are  to  be  rec- 
ociled  according  to  the  highest  moral 
Thus  a  community  "  threatened 
destruction  may  appropriate  to  its 
what  it  cannot  restore  ;  or  it  may 
I  bounds  to  the  individual  accumula- 
I  of  wealth,  where  this  shall  plainly 
nace  ruin  to  its  institutions.  The 
of  jKfaining  property,  beinoj  uni- 
J,  does  itself  require  that  the  in- 
iuai  shall  not  be  suflfered  so  to 
puUtG  as  to  take  from  multitudes 
Qcc  of  earning  means  of  support^ 
to  create  a  power  dangerous  to 
"its  of  any  class  of  citizens.  Ac- 
r  to  these  principles,  entails  m2.y 
bidden,  and  laws  relating  to  testa- 
may  be  so  framed  as  to  break  up 
_  -own  estates.  But,  in  all  these 
%,  leg:islation,  in  touching  property, 
treats  it  with  reverence,  and  acknowl- 
its  foundation  in  immutable  jus- 
There  are,  then,  principles  of 
city  which  no  laws  can  move, 
\  caonot  make  and  unmake  it  at 
As  he  is  physically  unable  to 
the  sun  and  air  into  private  pos- 
sions.  so  he  is  morally  incompetent 
turn  his  fellow-creatures  into  chat* 
^3i.  Both  cases  are  out  of  the  province 
Even  Mr  Clay,  in  urging  the 
which  would  be  done  to  slave- 
should  the  law  strip  them  of 
slaves,  acknowledges  that  law  is 
he  supreme  rule  of  right ;  for,  if  it 
crc,  with  what  face  could  they  cora- 
uo  of  bein?  wrongfully  dispossessed  ? 
"r.  Clay,  having  thus  summarily  set- 
thc  validity  of  the  slave-holder's 
claim  goes  on  to  affirm  that  the  opposite 
doctnnc  —  the  doctrine  that  man  cannot 
be  rtgbtfullj  seixed  and  held  as  prop^ 
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erty ^ is  ^*a  visionary  dogma,**  "the 
wild  speculation  of  theorists  and  inno- 
vators.*' Does  not  Mr.  Clay  know  that 
the  English  nation,  from  its  highest  to 
its  lowest  ranks,  with  scarce  an  excep- 
tion, pronounces  the  pretended  right  of 
property  in  men  an  aggravated  wrong  ? 
Does  he  not  know  that  this  same  doc- 
trine pervades  the  continent  ?  —  that, 
indeed,  it  is  the  acknowledged  senti- 
ment of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of 
Russia  and  Turkey  ?  Does  he  not  know 
that  it  is  the  faith  of  the  vast  majority  in 
the  free  States  ?  In  truth,  1  know  none 
who  in  their  hearts  believe  that  man 
may  rightfully  be  made  p roper ty»  with 
the'  exception  of  some  technical  law- 
yers, —  a  body  too  much  inclined  to 
exalt  precedents  above  principles,  to 
make  the  statute-book  the  standard  of 
truth  and  duty,  and  practically  to  recog- 
nize no  higher  law  than  that  of  a  major- 
ity or  a  king. 

I  maintain,  then,  that  the  slave-holder 
has  no  defence  in  law,  or  in  the  opinion 
of  the  civilized  world,  for  coniiiiuing  to 
hold  slaves.  He  is  bound  to  free  them, 
and  to  do  it  the  sooner  on  account  of 
their  great  value.  He  has  held  this  vast 
amount  of  others'  property  long  enough, 
and  the  rightful  owners  have  ground  lor 
urgency  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and 
duration  of  tl^eir  wrongs. 

**  But  must  the  slave-holder  make 
himself  poor  ?  "  says  many  a  man  at  the 
North,  as  well  as  at  the  South.  I 
answer,  by  asking  those  who  put  the 
question,  what  they  would  deem  to  be 
their  own  duty,  should  they  ftnd  them- 
selves in  possession  of  a  large  amount 
belonging  to  their  neighbor  i  Would 
they  go  on  to  hold  it,  because  honesty 
would  make  them  poor  ?  Then  they 
are  criminal,  and  deserve  to  join  their 
partners  in  the  State  pri.son.  He  who 
is  just  only  as  long  as  justice  will  secure 
him  a  warm  home  and  the  comforts  of 
life,  should  be  called  by  his  right  name, 
an  unprincipled  man.  I  cannot  doubt 
that  multitudes  at  the  South,  if  thor- 
oughly convinced  oi  holding  what  is  not 
their  own,  would  renounce  it  in  obedi- 
ence to  God  and  justice. 

But  a  more  important  objection  re- 
mains, Men  of  honor  and  principle, 
who  recognize  immediately  the  obliga- 
tion of  individuals  to  restore  what  is  not 
their  own,  will  tell  me  that,  in  the  present 
case,  not  merely  \udwd\X'a.\%,\i'^V  %\^X*;^. 
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bodies  politic,  with  their  order  and  es- 
sential interests,  are  concerned ;  that 
when  a  particular  kind  of  property  be- 
comes inwoven  with  all  the  possessions, 
transactions,  and  habits  ot  a  commu- 
nity, sudden  changes  in  it  may  induce 
universal  bankruptcy,  and  threaten  soci- 
ety with  dissolution';  and  they  may  ask 
whether  I  am  prepared,  in  such  cases, 
to  insist  punctiliously  on  giving  every 
man  his  due  ?  1  answer,  uiat  this  rea- 
soning applies  only  to  what  may  be  law- 
fully held  as  prof>erty,  to  material  things, 
such  as  houses  and  lands.  1 1  is  acknowl- 
edged that  a  man's  right  to  these  is 
controlled  and  superseded  in  extreme 
cases,  when  the  assertion  of  it  would 
bring  great  evils  on  the  state.  This  is 
a  fundamental  restriction  on  the  right  of 
property.  Hut,  in  allowing  this,  I  do 
not  allow  that  human  beings.  God's 
rational  and  moral  creatures,  who  can- 
not be  held  as  propertv  without  unut- 
terable wrong,  may  still  be  retained  as 
chattels,  from  apprehensions  of  evils 
which  restoration  of  their  rights  may 
bring  on  the  state.  No  fear  of  conse- 
quences can  authorize  us  to  violate  an 
eternal,  immutable  law  of  justice.  I 
deny,  however,  that  the  dreaded  conse- 
quences of  doing  right  in  the  case  before 
us  can  occur.  1  deny  that  Providence 
has  ordained,  or  can  ever  ordain,  rem- 
ediless injustice  as  an  essential  condi- 
tion of  social  security.  On  what  ground 
is  this  wide-spreading  ruin  to  be  feared, 
from  destroying  property  in  slaves  t  Is 
emancipation  an  untried  thing  ?  Has  it 
not  been  carried  through  again  and 
again,  in  countries  where  social  order 
was  less  confirmed,  and  ideas  of  prop- 
erty were  looser,  than  among  ourselves  } 
In  the  West  Indies,  has  not  the  revolu- 
tion been  suddenly  accomplished  without 
the  least  shock  to  property }  Have  we 
not  reason  to  believe  that  the  price  of 
real  estate  has  risen  under  the  change  ? 
The  slave  is  a  working  machine  ;  and  is 
his  power  to  work  paral)'zed  by  liberty  .^ 
Does  not  the  master,  possessing  as  he 
does  the  soil  and  capital,  possess  unfail- 
ing means  of  obtaining  from  the  colored 
man,  whether  bond  or  free,  the  labor 
required  for  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  1 
And  with  this  grand  original  source  of 
all  wealth  untouched,  is  not  society 
.secured  against  universal  insolvency  ? 
How  apt  are  men  to  raise  phantoms  to  ter- 
rify themselves  from  an  unwelcome  duty ! 


Mr.  Gav  insfsts  that  the  fllave-hokkr 
has' a  rignt  to  full  compensation  from 
those  who  cadi  on  him  to  surrender  his 
slaves.  I  utterly  deny  such  a  right  in  a 
man  who  surrenaers  what  is  not  his  own. 
I  cheerfully  acknowledge,  however,  that 
whilst,  in  strict  justice,  the  slave-holder 
has  no  claim  to  indemnity,  he  has  a  title 
to  sympathy  and  equitable  consideration. 
A  man  who,  by  conscientious  and  hon- 
orable relinquish n)ent  of  what  he  dis- 
covers to  be  another*s,  makes  himself 
comparatively  poor,  deserves  respect 
and  liberal  aid.  There  are  few  at  the 
North  who  would  not  joyfully  acquiesce 
in  the  plan  of  that  distinguished  states- 
man, Rufus  King,  for  k^ge  appropria- 
tions of  the  public  land  to  the  indem- 
nifying of  sufferers  under  an  act  of 
universal  abolition. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  compen- 
sation, even  on  the  most  liberal  scale, 
would  not  be  a  great  amount :  for  the 
planters,  in  general,  would  suffer  little, 
if  at  all,  from  emancipation.  This 
change  would  make  them  richer,  rather 
than  poorer.  One  would  think,  indeed, 
from  the  common  language  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  negroes  were  to  be  annihi- 
lated by  being  set  free  ;  that  the  whole 
labor  of  the  South  was  to  be  destroyed 
by  a  single  blow.  But  the  colored  man, 
when  freed,  will  not  vanish  from  the 
soil.  He  will  stand  there  with  the  same 
muscles  as  before,  only  strung  anew  by 
liberty  ;  with  the  same  limbs  to  toil,  and 
with  stronger  nootives  to  toil  than  before. 
He  will  receive  wages,  instead  of  a  fixed 
allowance  ;  and  wages  are  found,  in  many 
parts  of  the  West  Indies,  to  get  from 
nim  nearly  twice  the  labor  which  he  per- 
formed during  bondage.  He  will  work 
from  hope,  not  fear ;  will  work  for  him- 
self, not  for  others ;  and  unless  all  the 
principles  of  human  nature  are  reversed 
under  a  black  skin,  he  will  work  better 
than  before.  For  what  mighty  loss, 
then,  does  the  slave-holder  need  com- 
pensation }  We  believe  that  agriculture 
will  revive,  worn-out  soils  be  renewed, 
and  the  whole  country  assume  a  bright- 
er aspect  under  free  labor.  The  slave- 
holder, in  relinquishing  what  is  anoth- 
er's, will  add  a  new  value  to  what  is 
unquestionably  his  own. 

The  next  objection  to  emancipation 
is.  that  it  will  produce  an  amalgamation 
of  the  white  and  colored  races.  This 
objection  is  a  strange  one  from  a  resi- 
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South.  Can  any  impartial 
^t  amalgamation  will,  in  any 
*^cin  more  rapidly  than  at 
moment  ?  Slavery  tends 
to  intermingle  the  races,  it 
\  colored  female  of  protect! on 
licentiousness.  Still  worse,  it 
"  of  self  respect.  It  dooms  her 
prostitution,  Nothinj^  but  free- 
ft  gii*e  her  the  feelings  of  a 
swd  can  shield  her  from  brutal 
^Very  does  something  worse 
I  on  her  children*  It  makes 
ganger  to  the  delicacy  of  her 
ndoubtedly  a  smile  will  be  pro- 
\f  expressions  of  concern  for 
acy  of  a  colored  woman.  But 
I  conventional  arbitrary  accom- 
li,  appropriate  only  to  a  white 
\%  It  not  the  fit,  natural  beau- 
I'ming  which  God  designed  for 
"Oman  ;  and  does  not  a  curse 
:o  an  institution  which  blights 
CCidentally.  but  by  a  necessary. 
leration  ?  '  It  is  the  relation  of 

in  hamm  beings  which  gen- 
be  impure  connections  of  the 
Ind  which  prevents  the  natural 
lice   growing  out  of  difference 

from  exerting  its  power  As 
marriage  is  concerned,  there 
9  be  a  natural  repugnance  be- 
e  races  ;  and  in  saying  this,  no 
(contempt  is  expressed  towards 
ice.  Marriage  is  an  affair  of 
Vc  do  not  marry  the  old  ;  yet 
Ebttndly  we  respect  them.  How 
len  would  a  man  of  refinement 

to  marry :  yet  he  honors  the 
le  barrier  of  color,  as  far  as 
icular  connection  is  concerned, 
no  degradation  of  the  African 
here  seems,  as  I  have  said,  a 
ICC  in  nature  ;  but,  if  not  nat- 
\  prejudice  is  as  strong  as  an 
deling;  and  how  much  it  may 

oxi  to  prevent  connections,  we 
re  from  the  whole  experience 
lOfth,  There  is  another  sccu- 
ost  this  union  in  our  country, 
>  the  mark  which  has  been  set 
cloned  race  by  their  past  sla- 
I  mark  which  generations  will 
e,  and  in  which  the  whites  will 

desire  to  participate.  Even 
\  slaves  of  the  South  of  our 
sind  were  slavery  to  fix  on 
i  their  children  some  badge 
such  as  the  impress  of  a 


lash  on  the  forehead,  or  of  a  chain  on 
the  cheek,  how  few  among  the  class  of 
free  descent  would  be  anxious  to  ally 
themselves  with  this  separated  portion 
of  the  race  !  The  spirit  of  caste,  which 
almost  seems  the  strongest  in  human 
nature,  will  certainly  postpone  amalga- 
mation long  enough  to  give  the  world 
I  opportunity  to  ttnderstand  and  manage 
the  subject  much  better  than  ourselves. 
I  To  continue  a  system  of  wrong  from 
dread  of  such  evils,  only  shows  the  in- 
I  genuity  of  power  in  defending  itself, 
I  rhe  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb 
{  drinking  at  the  same  stream  comes 
spontaneously  to  our  thoughts.  But 
allowing  what  I  have  contested,  allow^ 
ing  that  amalgamation  is  to  be  antici- 
pated, then  I  maintain  we  have  no  right 
to  resist  it.  Then  it  is  not  unnatural. 
If  the  tendencies  to  it  are  so  strong 
that  they  can  only  be  resisted  by  a  sys- 
tematic degradation  of  a  large  portion 
of  our  fellow -creature  3,  then  God  in- 
tended it  to  take  place,  and  resistance 
to  it  is  opposition  to  his  wilL  What  a 
strange  reason  for  oppressing  a  race  of 
fellow- beings,  that,  if  we  restore  them 
to  their  rights,  we  shall  marry  themf 
1  proceed  to  the  last  objection  to 
emancipation.  We  are  told  that  it  will 
stir  up  the  two  races  to  a  war,  which 
nothing  but  the  slavery  or  extermina- 
tion of  one  or  the  other  will  end.  We 
have  often  heard  of  the  *•  fears  of  the 
brave,"  so  that  we  ought  not,  perhaps, 
to  wonder  at  the  alarm  here  expressed. 
And  yet  we  are  somewhat  surprised 
that  *^'the  chivalry  of  the  South  *'  should 
see  in  the  colored  man  a  formidable  foe, 
and  should  be  willing  to  put  forth  their 
fears  as  a  defence  of  their  injustice. 
Superior  as  the  slave-holders  are  in 
number,  holding  all  the  property  and 
civil  power,  distinguished  by  education, 
by  skill  in  arms,  and  by  singular  daring, 
and  backed  by  the  whole  power  of  the 
free  States,  can  they  seriously  dread 
collisions'?  All  our  (car  here  is,  that 
the  colored  man.  though  freed,  will  re- 
main a  slave,  will  be  crushed  by  the 
lordly  spirit,  the  high  bearing;  of  the 
white  race  ;  that  he  will  not  for  a  long 
time  rise  to  a  just  self-respect.  We 
fear  that,  in  a  country  where  the  bw  of 
honor  and  Lynch  law' are  rife,  he  cannot 
enjoy  that  equality  before  the  civil  laws 
to  wnich  freedom  will  give  him  a  nom^ 
inal  claim.     We  fear  l\\aX^  axciKycv^^i; 
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pie  who  take  the  protection  of  their 
persons  and  character  into  their  own 
bands,  and  shoot  down  the  man  who 
offers  an  insult,  the  poor  colored  race, 
whose  assertion  of  rights  will  easily  be 
construed  into  insolence,  will  be  very 
slow  to  insist  on  their  due.  That  they 
should  gain  the  ascendency,  without 
some  miraculous  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, is  impossible.  Were  they 
a  fierce,  savage,  indomitable  race,  they 
might  be  looked  on  with  apprehension  ; 
but  they  are  the  most  inoffensive  peo- 
ple on  earth ;  and  their  mildness  has 
undoubtedly  perpetuated  their  chains. 
With  emancipation,  their  present  rapid 
increase  will  be  checked,  for  the  mo- 
tives to  breed  them  will  cease.  With 
liberty  of  motion,  the  desire  of  change 
of  place  will  spring  up ;  they  will  nat- 
urally be  more  or  less  dispersed;  the 
danger  of  concentration  on  a  few  spots 
will  diminish ;  and  when  we  think  of 
the  vast  extent  of  our  country,  we  may 
expect  them  to  become  a  sprinkling 
through  our  population,  incapable,  even 
if  desirous,  of  disturbing  the  public 
peace.  Especially  the  discontented, 
bold,  and  adventurous  —  the  very  spirits 
from  which  turbulence  might  be  feared 
—  will  be  attracted  by  hop>e  and  novelty, 
as  well  as  driven  by  inward  restlessness, 
to  new  scenes.  In  truth,  can  we  con- 
ceive of  a  country  which  has  so  little  to 
dread  from  emancipation  as  this,  reach- 
ing as  it  does  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and 
destined  to  receive  increasing  acces- 
sions to  its  numbers  from  the  Old 
World  ?  It  is  also  worthy  of  note,  that 
the  characteristics  of  the  colored  race 
are  particularly  fitted  to  keep  them  harm- 
less. 1  refer  to  their  passion  for  imita- 
tion of  their  superiors,  and  to  their  love 
of  show  and  fashion,  which  tend  to  at- 
tach them  more  to  the  white  race  than 
to  their  own,  and  to  break  them  up  into 
different  ranks  or  castes  among  them- 
selves. 

The  groundlessness  of  fe&rs  from 
emancipation  is  becoming  more  appar- 
ent from  the  experiment  of  the  West 
Indies.  1  do  not  speak  of  this  as  de- 
cided ;  but  its  first  fruits  surpass  all  ex- 
pectation. The  slaves  in  those  islands 
were  to  their  masters  in  the  proportion 
of  eight  or  ten  to  one,  and  they  are  shut 
up  in  narrow  islands,  which  prevent  dis- 
persion ;  and  vet  the  gift  of  freedom 
has  not  provoked  an  act  of  violence. 


Their  new  liberty  has  been  followed  by 
a  degree  of  order  unknown  before ;  amd 
what  makes  this  peaceful  transition  more 
striking  is,  that  emancipation  took  place 
under  every  possible  disadvantage.  It 
was  not  the  tree  gift  of  the  master,  not 
an  act  of  justice  and  kindness,  not  ac- 
companied with  appeals  to  the  gratitude 
and  better  nature  of  the  slave.  It  was 
conferred  by  a  distant  benefactor;  it 
was  forced  on  the  planter.  It  was  sub- 
mitted to  with  predictions  of  its  ruinous 
results.  The  generous  hope,  which  so 
often  creates  the  good  it  pants  for^  was 
wanting.  In  Jamaica,  it  would  seem 
that  the  furious  opposition  of  the  plant- 
ing interest  to  the  measure  broke  out,  in 
some  instances,  into  a  desire  of  its  de- 
feat Yet,  under  all  these  disadvantages, 
which  can  never  occur  here,  because 
emancipation  here  must  be  a  free  gift, 
the  prospects  of  a  successful  issue  are 
brighter  than  had  dawned  on  any  but 
the  most  ardent  spirits.  The  failure  of 
such  an  experiment  would  not  have  dis- 
couraged me.  What  ought  not  to  be 
hopedfrom  its  success  ? 

Mr.  Clay  seems  particularly  to  dread 
immediate  emancipation.  But  this,  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  words, 
is  not  the  only  way  of  giving  freedom. 
Let  the  wisdom  of  the  South  en^^age  in 
this  cause  heartily,  and  in  good  faith,  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  means  oi 
a  safe  transition  to  freedom,  not  dreamed 
of  now,  would  be  devised.  This  worii 
we  have  no  desire  to  take  out  of  the 
master's  hands,  nor  would  we  thrust  on 
him  our  plans  for  adoption.  I  indeed 
think  that  emancipation,  in  one  sense  of 
the  phrase,  should  be  immediate ;  that 
is,  the  right  of  property  in  a  human  be- 
ing should  be  immediately  disclaimed 
But  though  private  ownership  should 
cease,  the  State  would  be  authorized 
and  bound  to  provide  for  its  own  safety. 
The  legislature  may  place  the  colorra 
race  under  guardianship,  may  impose 
such  restraints  as  the  public  order  shall 
require,  and  may  postpone  the  full  en- 
joyment of  personal  liberty  even  to  the 
next  generation.  There  was  a  time  when 
these  safeguards  seemed  to  me  needful. 
Happily  the  West  Indies  are  teaching, 
and,  I  trust,  will  continue  to  teach,  that 
immediate  emancipation,  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  words,  is  safer  than  a  gradual 
loosening  of  the  chain. 

Let  me  close  this  head  with  one  re- 
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low  what  is  twDt  true;  allow 
jpaiioQ  to  be  dangerous.  Will 
safer  hereafter  than  at  the  present 
ent  ?  Will  it  be  safer  when  the 
shall  have  doubled,  trebled,  or 
more  increased  ?  And  must  it  not 
length  come  ?  Can  any  man,  who 
the  chances  of  war,  and  the 
^n  which  opinion  \%  taking  in  the 
"  world,  believe  that  slavery  is  to 
toal  ?  !s  it  wise  to  wink  out  of 
ntinually  increasing  peril  ?  At 
iment,  what  possible  danger  is 
"be  feared  from  emancipation  in  the 
mhem  slave  States  ?  Does  not  fivt^ry 
ituckian  know  that  slavery  can  be 
led  now  without  the  slightest  haxard 
social  order?  I>oes  not  the  whole 
iger  as  to  that  State  lie  in  delay  ? 
then,  can  danger  be  an  excuse  lor 
bsing  emancipation  ? 
ffaving  thus  reviewed  the  common 
^  ctions  to  emancipation.  I  pass  to 
more  topic  which  is  referred  to  in 
Gay^s  speech,  and  which  Is  the  bur- 
of  many  passionate  appeals  from  the 
ith,  I  nave  in  view  the  objections 
Ich  are  made  to  the  agitation  of  the 
istion  of  slavery  at  the  North.  These 
chiefly  two, —  that  such  discussion 
jr  exc!te  insurrection  among  the 
res  ;  and  that  it  threatens«to  dissolve 
Union. 

I  regard  to  the  first.  —  the  danger  of 
ction.  —  I  have  shown  how  1  view 

E  continuing  to  write  on  the  subject 
lavery.     Could   I   discover   even    a 

it  ground  for  apprehending  such  a 
lit,  I  would  not  write.  Nothing 
Ad  tempt  me  to  take  the  hazard  of 
rmg  up  a  servile  war.  Bad  as  slavery 
nassacre  is  far  worse.  In  the  pres- 
ca^e,  words  of  truth  and  good- will 
the  only  weapons  for  a  Christian  to 

with  A  mysterious  and  adorable 
^dence  permits  and  controls  massa- 

war,  and  the  rage  of  savage  men, 
the  subversion  of  corrupt  in stitu- 
8,  just  as  it  punfies  the  tainted  at- 
tphere  by  storms  and  li'^htninfrs. 
mm  is  not  trusted  with  these  awful 
fers  ;  and  let  not  philanthropy  be  dis- 
riened   because  not  permitted  lo  re- 

the  world  by  the  sudden  processes 
wolence  and  bloodshed.  Moral  in- 
bces  are  the  surest  and  most  en- 
ing.  and  good  men  part  with  their 
fugth  in  resorting  to  other  means. 
have  known  too  much  of  slavery ^  of 


the  spirit  of  its  victims,  of  the  restraints 
under  which  they  live,  and  of  tJie  mas- 
ter's power,  to  oread  the  stirring  up  o£ 
insurrections.  On  this  point,  persons 
who  have  not  visited  slave  countries  fall 
into  great  errors.  Not  long  ago,  a  speech 
was  made  in  Boston,  in  which  the  slaves 
were  compared  to  wild  beasts,  thirsting 
for  blood ;  and  the  good  people  w^ere 
told  that  the  master  locks  his  doors  at 
night,  not  knowing  but  that  in  the  morn- 
ing he  shall  find  the  throats  of  wife  and 
children  cut  from  ear  to  ear  ;  and  there 
were  found  among  us  some  who,  in  the 
simplicity  of  their  hearts,  believed  the 
tale.  One  would  have  thought  that,  in 
hearing  the  fearful  story,  they  would 
have  asked  themselves  how  it  happens 
that  our  Southern  brethren  give  five 
hundred  or  a  thousand  dollars  for  one 
of  these  beasts  of  prey  ?  how  it  is  that 
they  arc  anxious  to  fill  their  houses  and 
plantations,  and  surround  their  wives 
and  children,  with  assassins?  Human 
nature,  if  this  account  be  true,  is  a  dif- 
ferent thing  at  the  South  from  what  tt 
is  at  the  North.  Here  we  should  go 
mad,  and  should  lose  life  as  well  as  rea- 
son, if  the  murderous  blade  were  glar- 
ing before  our  eyes  night  and  day  ;  and, 
still  more,  we  should  be  most  grateful 
to  our  neighbors  who  should  be  anxious 
to  free  us  from  the  cur&e,  instead  of  re- 
jecting their  "meddling  interference*' 
with  threats  and  execrations.  But  among 
the  hearers  of  the  speech  referred  to, 
there  seemed  not  a  few  to  whom  these 
difficulties  did  not  occur.  They  even 
forgot  to  inc|uire  how  the  fearful  account 
was  to  be  reconciled  with  the  assurances 
from  the  South  of  the  happiness  of  the 
slave  and  the  blessings  of  the  institu- 
tion ;  and,  in  their  sympathy  with  the 
South,  they  frowned  fiercely  enough  on 
such  of  us  as,  by  our  writings,  are  stir- 
ring up  the  colored  race  to  murder.  To 
tranquillize  these  compassionate  people, 
I  will  tell  them  that  the  picture  which 
terrified  them  was  a  work  of  fancy. 
There  is  no  such  terror  in  slave-holding 
countries.  In  my  long  residences  among 
slaves,  I  have  used  fewer  precautions  at 
night  than  in  this  good  city.  I  have 
slept  in  one  place  with  open  doors,  and 
in  another  have  given  to  a  slave  the  key 
to  lock  the  house  at  the  hour  of  retir* 
ing,  and  to  reopen  it  in  the  morning, 
when  I  have  been  the  sole  tetv^iat  oi  \h^ 
d wel  ling.     Undo\iV3\.e^\^  \.>^«;  ^X-a^st  VOA^t 
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I  wears  arms,  just  as  we  bolt  our  doors 
land  appoint  patrols  of  watchmen  in  the 
fstreets ;  but,  in  both  cases,  these  and 
[other  means  of  defence  bring  such 
|0ecurity  that  sleep  is  undisturbed  by 
Ifear.  The  slaves,  broken  from  birth  to 
I  submission,  brought  up  in  igriorance, 
I  confined  to  the  plantation,  having  no 
neans  of  external  concert,  wanting  mut- 
Bal  confidence,  because  wanting  princi- 
Fple,  and  separated  by  the  distinction  of 
I  louse  servants  and  field  laborers,  cower 
■  before  their  instructed^  armed,  united^ 
|organized  masters,  and  feel  resistance 
to  oe  vain.  Add  to  this,  the  strong  at- 
achment  by  which  some  on  almost 
every  estate  'are  bound  to  their  owners, 
—  stronger  than  what  thev  bear  to  their 
[>wn  race.  —  and  we  shall  see  that  the 
Idanger  of  a  servile  war  is  not  great 
Icnough  to  embitter  life  or  deserve  much 
|iymj>athy. 

Rome  had  servile  wars ;  but  her  slaves 
ad  been  freemen.  Among  them  were 
terce  barbarians,  whose  native  wilder- 
tiesses  had  infused  an  indomitable  love 
of  liberty  ;  and  there  were  civilized  men, 
who  groaned  in  spirit  and  gnashed  their 
teeth  at  the  degrading,  intolerable  yoke 
which  was  crushing  them.  Hut  in  this 
country  there  arc  no  materials  for  ser- 
vile war,  — at  least  in  times  of  peace.  1  n 
war,  indeed,  whether  civil  or  foreign,  an 
army  marching  with  **  Emancipation  " 
on  its  banner,  might  stir  «p  the  palsied 
spirit  of  the  oppressed  to  terrible  retri- 
bilion  for  their  wrongs.  But  very  little 
is  to  be  feared  in  ordinary  times.  Were 
the  slave  more  dangerous,  1  should  feel 
less  for  his  yoke.  Were  a  greater  por- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  a  man  left  him,  I 
should  not  think  him  so  wronged.  But 
what  is  to  be  feared  from  a  man  who 
stands  by  and  sees  wife  and  child  lacer- 
ated without  cause,  and  is  driven  by  no 
impulse  to  interpose  for  their  defence  ? 
The  strongest  sensibilities  of  nature 
cannot  sting  him  to  do  for  his  child 
what  the  hen  does  for  her  chicken,  or 
the  trembling  hare  for  her  young. 

The  slave,  as  far  as  1  have  known 
him,  is  not  a  being  to  be  feared.  The 
iron  has  eaten  into  his  soul,  and  this  is 
worse  than  eating  into  the  flesh.  The 
tidings  that  there  are  people  here  who 
wcitild  set  him  free  will  do  little  harm. 
He  withstands  a  far  greater  temptation 
f/ian  fhfs,  —  I  mean  the  piesetvce  of  the 
£rce  negro.     One  would  t\\\Y\k  lYvaX  \\\t 


sight  of  his  own  race  enjoying  1)1 
would,  if  any  thing,   stir  him  up  to  t| 
assertion    ot    his  rights;    but   it   fail 
Liberty   is  at  word   not    indeed   lo 
heard  without  awakening  de- 
rouses  no  resistance.     The  c- 
ist  holds  out  to  the  slaves  an  ti)  j>iuji 
where  they  arc  lo  be  free  and  rich  aM 
happy,  and  a  great  people  x  thus  teacj{ 
ing  them  that  there  is  nothing  in  the" 
nature   which   forbids  them    the  cnjo 
ment  of  all  human  rights  ;  and  the  ma 
ter,   so  far  from  dreading  the  doctriRCi' 
of  this  society,  will  become  its  prej«idcnt 
No.     Slavery  has  done  its  work, -J 
broken  the  spirit     So  little  is  thej 
inclined  to  violence,  that  it  is 
and  1  presume  truly,  that  there  arefr 
murders  by  their  hands  than  hy  an  coual 
number  of  white  men  at  the  North.    W«  1 
hear,  indeed,  of  atrocious  deeds » a^ai-  ^ 
sinations,  blcK}dy  combats  at  the  South 
But  these  are  the  deeds  of  white  men. 
Pistols  and  bowie-knives  are  not  wora 
by  the  colored  race.     Slavery  jirociucei 
horrible  multiplied  murders  at  the  South, 
not  by  infusing  rage,  revenge  into  thej 
man  who  bears  the  yoke,  but  by  ntimii|} 
proud,  unforgiving,  bloodthirsty  propen^j 
sities  in  the  master. 

Undoubtedly  there  arc  exposures  i 
massacre  in  slave  countries,  as  there  J 
lo    mobs,    partial   insurrections    in 
countries.     But  outbreaks  at  the  Sootli| 
will  be  found,  perhaps  always,  to  ha? 
their  cause  in  local  circumstance 
in  influences  from  abroad.     I  do  i 
that  there  is  no  danger  in  slavery-  ^ 
terns  founded  in  wrong  want  staB 
and  are  every  day  growing   more 
more  insecure,  with  the  progress! ' 
telligence  and   moral  sentiment 
world    Unexpected  explosions  maj 
place  at  the  South.     Secret  caus 
be  at  work  on  the  spirit  of  the  ; 
Foreign  invasion  would  be  a  dcatT^ 
to  the  system.     I  mean  only  to  saj 
there  is  no  danger  from  the  discussio 
of  slavery  at  the   North,  or  only  th 
indirect,  distant    danger  which  we  " 
always  encountering,  and  which  no  i 
ihinks  of  flying  from,  in  human  *ffa 
The  stormiest  day  of  abolitiotiism 
passed,  and  yet  not  a  symptom  of  inj 
rection  has  appeared  at  tnc  Sc^uth. 
is  morally  impossible  that  there  she 
be  danger  in  ihe  calmer  days  which  < 
to  follow* 

\  TWQW  >^iy:,<et,dio  ibe  second  obj^ctinal 
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the  agitation  of  slavery  at  the  North. 
Wc  are  told  that  the  Union  will  be  thus 
endangered.  **  Danger  to  the  Union  " 
U  so  old  a  cry,  that  It  ceai»es  to  startle 
you  ormyntli;  and  yet  so  much  sensi- 
tiveness to  it  remains,  that  the  topic 
ought  not  to  be  lightly  dismissed.  And 
I  begin  with  saying,  that  were  the  Union 
as  weak  as  these  clamors  suppose,  were 
it  capable  of  beinj^  dissolved  by  any  of 
the  hundred  causes  which  are  said  to 
threaten  it,  then  it  would  not  be  worth 
the  keeping.  The  bonds  which  hold 
a  nation  together,  if  not  exceedingly 
strong,  are  of  no  use.  They  will  snap 
in  the  hour  of  need.  But  our  Union  is 
not  so  weak  as  our  alarmists  imagine. 
It  has  stood  many  storms,  and  will  stand 
many  more.  It  is  not,  as  many  think,  a 
creature  of  a  day.  Its  foundations  were 
laid  at  the  first  settlement  of  these 
States,  and  their  whole  history  was 
silently  preparing  them  to  become  one 
great  people,  There  is  not  a  community 
on  earth  which  has  so  d instinct  a  convic- 
tion of  the  blessiujijs  of  national  union, 
and  of  the  evils  of  separation,  as  this 
country  ;  And,  in  the  present  age  of  the 
world,  such  a  conviction  may  avail 
almost  or  quite  as  much  as  the  tradi- 
tional prejudices  and  habits  of  other 
nations.  Then  our  Union  does  not  rest 
only  on  the  clear  perception  of  the  good 
it  confers.  It  rests  on  sentiment  as  well 
as  interest,  and  on  a  higher  sentiment 
than  binds  any  other  people.  We  are 
charged.  I  know,  with  being  given  to 
boasting ;  but  this  reproach  must  not 
deter  me  from  speakini^  of  the  deep 
foundation  of  our  Union  in  the  claims  of 
our  country  on  our  love  and  reverence. 
No  other  people  can  look  back  to  such 
iounders  as  we.  No  other  people  has 
done  as  much  in  an  equal  time  for  civ- 
ilization and  freedom.  Two  hundred 
'^ears  have  hardly  passed  over  us*  and 
we  have  redeemed  from  savage  wildness 
a  realm  compared  with  which  European 
kingdoms  arc  dwarfed  into  provinces  ; 
and,  through  every  period  of  our  history, 
we  have  been  pressing  forwards  to  an 
equality  of  rights  and  a  freedom  of  insti- 
tutions nowhere  else  known  in  past  or 
present  times.  The  deliberate  cons  true* 
tion  of  a  civil  polity,  in  which  the  idea 
of  liberty  is  realized  to  a  degree  not 
dreamed  of  in  other  countries,  is  one  of 
the  grandest  achievements  of  history, 
Other    governments,    the    creatures   of 


chance,  and  obstructed  by  abuses  of  bar- 
barous times,  bear  no  such  testimony  to 
the  energy  iHd  elevation  of  the  puolic 
mind.  Through  this  clear,  bright,  prac- 
tical development  of  the  principle  of 
liberty,  these  United  States,  an  infant 
country,  growing  up  in  a  distant  wilder- 
ness, have  moved  and  quickened  the 
civilized  world.  This  country  has  been 
called  by  Providence  to  a  twofold  work, 
—  to  spread  civilization  over  a  new  con- 
tinent, and  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  the 
cause  of  human  rights  and  freedom.  A 
higher  destiny  has  been  granted  to  no 
people  ;  and,  with  all  our  imperfections 
(exceeding^ly  greats  1  acknowledge),  we 
have  accomplished  our  task  with  a  force 
of  thought  and  will  unsyrpassed  in 
human  history.  Add  to  this,  that  wc 
have  produced  what  no  other  country 
can  boast  of,  a  spodess  revolutionary 
leader,  a  chief  who.  in  a  season  of  storm 
and  civil  strife,  amidst  unbounded  popu- 
laritVt  amidst  the  temptations  of  severe 
hardship  and  of  brilliant  success,  never, 
in  a  single  instance,  grasi>cd  at  power, 
forgot  his  duty  to  his  country,  or  wav- 
ered in  his  loyalty  to  freedom.  In  one 
form  of  greatness  we  feel  ourselves  un- 
rivalled. The  annals  of  no  people  fur- 
nish a  patriot  and  friend  of  iiberty  so 
pure,  so  disinterested  as  Washington. 
That  a  people  having  such  a  history 
should  he  bound  by  sentiment  to  the 
national  Union,  is  a  necessarj^  result  of 
the  laws  of  human  nature  ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  people,  as  far  as  1  know  them, 
are,  on  this  point,  of  one  heart  and  one 
mind. 

But,  besides  this  generous  sentiment, 
we  have  characteristic  feelings,  as  a  peo* 
pie,  which  bind  us  together.  One  otour 
national  passions  is  pride  in  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  terri  tory.  From  the  circumstance 
of  our  history  and  location,  we  are  ac- 
customed to  think  and  talk  of  immense 
regions,  and  to  scour  remote  tracts  of 
sea  and  land;  and  we  should  experi- 
ence  a  sense  of  confinement  in  the 
boundaries  which  satisfy  other  states. 
An  American  has  a  passion  for  belong- 
ing to  a  great  country.  A  witty  for- 
eigner observed  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, that  it  had  one  merit,  if  no  other ; 
it  was  a  city  of  **  magnificent  distances.** 
For  this  kind  of  magnificence  our  people 
have  a  decided  taste.  We  look  with 
something  like  scorn  on  the  kingdoms 
of  the   Old    World  ;    and   our   mother 
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country  seems  to  us  but  a  speck  on  the 
ocean.  Wc  travel  a  distance  equal  to 
the  whole  length  of  Great 'lin tain  in  two 
days  or  less,  and  feci  as  if  we  had  but 
be^n  our  journey.  Our  great  men 
desire  to  connect  their  names  with  this 
vast  country  ;  and  humble  individuals* 
whether  wisely  or  not,  derive  from  it  a 
feeling  of  importance.  The  poor  man, 
in  voting,  feels  that  he  is  exercising,  in 
part,  the  sovereignty  of  an  immense 
realm.  There  is  "more  of  the  imagitia- 
tion  than  of  the  heart  in  the  sentiment 
now  unfolded  ;  but  it  is  real,  and  it  t& 
no  frail  bond  of  national  union. 

Another  cause  of  union  may  ap]>ear  to 
foreigners  less  serious  than  it  really  is. 
We  hold  together,  because  we  know  not 
where  to  break  ofL  Neighboring  States 
are  too  much  allied  in  feelings  and  in* 
tcrests  and  domestic  bonds  for  separa- 
tion, and  no  State  is  willing  to  occupy 
the  position  of  a  frontier. 

Our  Union  is  every  day  gaining 
strength  by  the  increased  facilities  of 
intercourse  which  place  distant  parts  of 
the  country  side  by  side,  and  are  inter- 
weaving almost  as  closely  the  interests 
and  affections  of  remote  States  as  of  those 
which  border  on  each  other.  The  sub- 
tile steam,  made  up  of  mutually  repel- 
ling particles,  and  melting  in  a  moment 
into  air,  has  become  to  this  country  a 
cord  stronger  than  adamant.  Provi- 
dence seems  to  intend  to  give  us  the 
physical  means  of  binding  together  a 
wider  region  than  was  ever  before 
blessed  with  one  beneficent  sway. 

It  also  deserves  attention,  that  the 
cause  which  has  hitherto  chiefly  dis- 
turbed our  Union  is  diminishing,  if  it 
has  not  passed  away.  1  refer  to  the  dis* 
position  of  the  national  legislature  to 
interfere  with  local  interests,  or  to  ex- 
tend itself  beyond  the  bounds  of  strict 
necessity  ;  thus  awakening  the  jealousy 
of  different  sections,  and  giving  them 
the  notion  of  separate  interests  t  This 
disposition  is  yielding,  not  only  to  the 
resistance  of  different  States,  but  to  an 
impossibility  of  its  exercise  founded  on 
the  nature  of  free  institutions.  Under 
these,  government  is  a  slowly  moving 
machine.  Its  wheels  seem  to  be  clogged 
more  and  more.  Diversities  of  interest, 
collisions  of  passion,  party-spirit,  and 
endless  varieties  of  opinion,  throw  almost 
i/isuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  leg- 
islaiion.     Congress^  after  a  long  sesavofii. 
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separates,  having  hardly 
enough  to  keep  the  government  tal 
ation.  All  free  states,  at  home 
abroad,  feel  this  difficulty ;  and,  evil  a« 
it  seems,  it  has  no  small  advantages.  It 
abates  that  worse  nuisance,  exce.is  of 
legislation-  By  this  cause,  Cong 
compelled  to  keep  itself  wtthi^ 
bounds ;  for  in  these  it  finds  morel 
than  it  can  do.  The  government  must 
be  in  reality  what  it  is  m  name^  general 
and  must  be  as  simple  as  consists  with 
public  safety ;  and^  thus  qualified,  why 
mav  it  not  hold  together  a  ntglitjr 
realm  ? 

Foreigners  expect  disunion  from  tlwj 
extent  of  our  territory,  but  in  ihi* 
see  safety,  as  well  as  danger :  for  it  ool  j 
only  flatters,  as  we  have  seen,  the  n*»  ^ 
tional  pride,  but  multiplies  the  )* 

mutual  interest,  renders  free 
of  productions  and  friendly  inter  course 
vastly  more  profitable,  and,'  at  the  same 
time,  checks  despotic  power  of  paftjT 
leaders,  those  simultaneous  exdie* 
menis,  those  passionate  moverocflOv 
that  concentration  of  all  the  encr^^o 
and  feelings  of  the  people  on  a  sin^ 
point  of  controversy,  by  which  fiie 
states  of  [larrower  dimensions  are  con- 
vulsed. 

From  these  retnarks  It  will  be  icen 
that  I  partake  little  of  the  nervous  sen- 
sitiveness of  a  portion  of  the 
the  subject  of  the  UnioiL  Und 
it  is  exposed  to  perils,  which 
these  hopes  and  prophecies  into 
sions.  The  experience  of  life  teac 
us  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst, 
present  prosperity  seems  too 
alleled  to  endure.  But  loose, 
fears  ought  not  to  disturb  us ;  nor  i 
they  be  propagated,  because  ihtfi 
serve  to  fulfil  themselves.  The  ir 
that  we  are  a  people  sins^uLirH- 
alarm,  and  very  mui ' 
which  the  rich  fear  ni 
The  greatness  of  our  liiessings  nu 
timid.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  < 
community  extends,  the  l^nioo  is 
dear.  It  may  be  said  of  this,  as  of  ( 
social  lies,  that  its  strength  cannut  bt 
fully  known  till  we  are  senou&Iy  called 
to  dissolve  it 

But,  it  is  said,  the  South  it  passlo 
and  threatens  to  sect  '     '        igltateth 
subject  of  slavery. 

alarm?    To  thisarguinc^u  ivvuutdi 
V^oas\i>«fix^.    V Its L,  the  South,  ; 
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ate  as  it  may  be,  is  not  insane.     Docs 
not  the  South  know  that»  in  abandoning 
us  on  the  ground  of  slavery,  it  would 
take  the  surest  step  towards  converting 
the   free    States   to   intense   and    over- 
whelming abolitionism  ?    Would  not  sla- 
very become  from  that  moment  the  grand 
distinctive  idea  of  the  Southern  repub- 
^L  lie?     And  would  not  its  Northern  rival, 
^H  by  instinct  and  necessity^  found  itself  on 
H  the    antagonist  pnnciple  ?     In  such  an 
V   event,  there  would  be  no  need  of  anti- 
"^    slavery  societies,  of  abolition  agitations, 
10  convert  the   North.     The  blow  that 
would  sever  the    Union  for  this  cause 
[would  produce  an  mstantaneous  explo- 
sion   to    shake    the   whole    land.     The 
r  moral   sentiment   against    slavery^   now 
kept  down  by  the  interests  and  duties 
•which  grow  out  of  union,  would  burst  its 
f* fetters,  and  be  reinforced  by  the  whole 
-strength   of  the  patriotic  principle,  as 
well  as  by  all  the  prejudices  and  local 
passions  which   would  follow  disunion. 
Does  not  the  South  see  that  our  exemp- 
tion from  the  taint  of  slavery  would,  in 
this  case,  become  our  main  boast?  that 
we  should  cast  the  reproach  of  this  in- 
,  stitution  into  her  teeth,  in  very  different 
language  from  wliat  is  now  used  ?  that 
what   is  now  toierated   in  sister  States 
.would  be   intensely  hated    in  separate, 
iTivai    communities?      Let  disunion   on 
'this   ground   take  place,  and  then   the 
North  may  become  truly  dangerous  to 
the  South.     Then  real  incendiaries,  very 
different  from  those  who  now  bear  the 
name,  might  spring  up  among  us.     Then 
I  fanaticism  would  borrow  force  and  pro- 
Itection  from  national  feeling.     Then,  in 
■  the  unfriendly  relations  between  the  two 
[communities,' which  would  soon  be  ere-  • 
Ited.   and   in    the   self- regarding   policy  1 
Fwhich  we  should  adopt,  we  should  take  ' 
linto  account  the  weakness  which  a  ser- 
l^le  population  would  bring  on  our  ad- 
f  irersaries.     We  should  feel  that  we  have 
[an  ally  in  our  rivals  bosom»  nor  would 
Ithat  ally  forget  to  look   northward  for 
[liberation.     1  say  the  South  is  not  in- 
llBane.     Nothing  but  a  palpable  necessity 
Fcould  induce  it' to  break  off  from  the  free 
IStates  on  the  ground  of  slavery. 

This  leads  me  to  observe,  in  the  next 
Enlace,  that  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  kind 
Rrf  necessity  or  warrant  for  separation 
llumished  to  the  South  by  the  discussion 
lof  slavery  at  the  North.  This  topic  will 
Tlndeed  be  agitated,  and  more  and  more 


freely;  but  no  discussion,  no  agitation 
of  slavery,  no  form  of  al>olition,  can  pro- 
duce such  an  excitement  on  the  subject 
in    the  free  States   as  will  furnish  the 
slave  States  with  any  motive  to  encoun- 
ter the  terrible  evils  of  separation.    This 
subject    deserves    some    consideration. 
Abolitionism    may   be    viewed    in    two 
lights ;  first,  as  the  organized  array  of 
societies  against  slavery  ;  and  next,  as  an 
individual  sentiment,  scattered  through 
the  whole  jjopulation,     Ixi  neither  view 
can  it  drive  the  South  to  disunion,  at  least 
for  a  long  time  to  come.    Regarded  as  an 
organized   body,  abolitionism  will  sub- 
sist   and    Will    influence    opinion,    but 
it  will  never  gain  an  ascendency  in  the 
free  States-     On  this  point  my  mind  has 
never  wavered.     It  nowhere  carries  witli 
it  the  mass  of  the  people,  or  the  weight 
of  opinion.     It  has  brought  no  religious 
or  political   body   under   its    influence. 
Fashion,  wealth,  sectarian  prejudice,  and 
political  ambition  are,  for  the  most  part. 
opposed  to  it.     That  the  South  should 
be  driven  by  it  to  desperation,  is  impos- 
sible.     Many  of   the  obstacles  to   the 
ascendency  of  this  first  form  of  aboli- 
tionism  will  naturally  be  presented  in 
my  views  of  the   second.     I  will  here 
only  observe,  that,  with  the  intelligence 
ancf  state  of  feeling   prevalent   at   the 
North,  public  opinion  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  associations,  es[>ecially  by  one 
which    takes    agitation    for    its   motto. 
Agitation  may  be  useful  in  producing  a 
speedy  movement  in  favor  of  an  object 
of  clear  utility,  and  about  which  opinions 
do  not  greatly  differ.     For  example,  in 
the  case  of  temperance,  where  men  arc 
Ijenerally  of  one  mind,  where  opinion  is 
fixed,   where    excitement   is    the  great 
object  to  be  accomplished,  where  men 
are  to  be  roused  to  resist  habits  which 
they  know  to  be  wrong,  —  in  such  a  case, 
an  array  of  numbers,  a  system  of  pledges, 
and  multiplied  public  meetings,  may  do 
good-     But  on  a  subject  involving  many 
practical  difficulties  and  solemn  conse- 
cjucnces.  and   coming,   as  many  think, 
into  collision  with  great  public  interests, 
agitation  will  not  now  avail.     Men  dis- 
trust it  fear  it  and  resent  as  a  wrong 
the  violence  with  which  the  opinions  of 
zealous  men  are  forced  on  the  commu- 
nity.    Agitation  may  carry  such  a  coun- 
try as  Ireland,  where  the  people,  besides 
being  ignorant  are  all  inflamed  with  one 
sense  of   wron^,   and  every   heart   re* 
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sponds  to  the  agitator's  cry.  So  it  car- 
ried the  British  Act  of  Emancipation, 
for  the  nation  was  ripe  for  action,  and 
for  the  most  part  had  no  hostile  preju- 
dices to  surrender.  But  an  intelligent 
people,  divided  in  opinion  and  feeling 
on  a  great  subject,  cannot  be  carried  by 
storm,  or  be  swept  away  by  a  fervent 
association.  The  ardent  advocates  even 
of  a  good  cause^  if  marshalled  into  an 
army,  and  joined  in  vehement  onset  on 
the  prejudices  of  such  a  community, 
cannot  but  awaken  reaction  and  obsti- 
nate repulsion  ;  and  will,  too  often,  put 
themselves  in  the  wto ng  by  passionate 
movements,  of  which  the  foe  is  sure  to 
profit-  I  now  speak  of  associated  agita- 
tion. Let  the  individual  enthusiast,  who 
acts  from  liis  own  soul,  agitate  as  much 
as  he  wilj.  1  would  not  say  a  word  to 
itifle  the  full,  bursting  heart.  But  pre- 
meditated, organized  agitation  is  another 
thing.  Besides  the  difficulty  already 
stated,  it  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  noise 
and  show,  and  to  fall  under  suspicion  of 
pretence,  and  on  this  account  is  less  for- 
given for  what  is  deemed  excess,  I  see, 
therefore,  very  serious  obstacles  to  the 
triumphs  of  organized  abolitionism  in  a 
community  like  ours.  It  has,  indeed^ 
done  good.  Under  all  its  disadvantages, 
it  has  roused  many  minds,  but  it  cannot 
carry  with  it  the  people. 

As  to  abolitionism  in  its  more  general 
form,  or  regarded  as  an  individual  prin- 
ciple of  settled,  earnest  opposition  to 
slavery,  this  has  taken  deep  root,  and 
must  grow  and  triumph.  It  is  in  har- 
mony with  our  institutions,  and  with  all 
the  tendencies  of  modem  civilization. 
It  triumphs  in  Europe,  and  tvjII  flow  in 
upon  us  from  abroad  more  and  more 
freely,  in  consequence  of  those  im- 
provements of  intercourse  which  place 
Europe  almost  at  our  door.  Still,  it 
is  far  from  being  universal  among:  us. 
There  are  obstacles  as  well  as  aids  to 
its  progress,  in  consequence  of  which 
it  is  to  make  its  way  calmly,  gradually, 
so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  any 
violent  action  from  the  freest  discus- 
sion of  slavery*  There  is  no  danger 
of  an  anlislaver)'  fever  here,  which  will 
justify  the  South  to  itself  in  cncounter- 
mg  the  infinite  hazards  of  disunion. 

The  prevalent  state  of  feeling  in  the 
free  States  in  regard  to  slavery  is  in- 
dWercnce^  —  an   indifference  liVten^Vv- 
cned  by  the  notion  oi  greal  dvffvcu\v\^s 


attending  the  subject  The  fact  h  pain 
ful,  but  the  truth  should  be  Sfmlvrti 
The  majority  of  the  people,  evet 
care  little  about  the  matter,  A  p.i  : 
proof  of  this  insensibility  was  fumisbed 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  when  the 
English  West  Indies  were  emancipated 
An  event  surpassing  this  in  moral  gran- 
deur is  not  recorded  in  history,  Jn  08e 
day,  half  a  million,  probablv  ^cven  huD* 
dred  thousand  of  human  beings,  nere 
rescued  from  bondage,  to  fuU»  unquaU 
fied  freedom.  The  consciousnesi  of 
wrongs,  in  so  many  breasts,  wa»  ex- 
changed into  rapturous,  grateful  joy 
What  shouts  of  thanksgiving  bn ' 
forth  from  those  liberated  crawdsl 
What  new  sanctity  and  strength 
added  to  the  domestic  lies !  W  hai, 
hopes  opened  on  future  gene 
The  crowning  glory  of  this 
the  fact  that  the  work  of  emandp 
was  wholly  due  to  the  princij] 
Christianity.  The  West  Ind'', 
freed,  not  by  force,  or  humail 
but  by  the  reverence  of  a  great 
for  justice  and  humanity.  Tl 
who  began  and  carried  on  this 
were  Christian  philanthropists ;  and  t 
prevailed  by  spreading  their  own  i 
through  a  nation.  In  this  respect 
emancipation  of  the  West  Indies  ^ 
a  grander  work  than  the  redcmplioil  of 
the  Israelites  from  bondage.  This  i 
accomplished  by  force,  bv  outward  mil*' 
cles,  by  the  violence  oi  the  elemeofei^ 
That  was  achieved  by  love»  by  mo>iiri 
power,  by  God,  working  not  in  lilt 
stormy  seas,  but  in  the  depths  of  tbt 
human  heart  And  how  was  this  day 
of  emancipation  —  one  of  the  moftl 
blessed  days  which  ever  dawned  on 
the  earth  —  received  in  this  coimtry  ? 
Whilst  in  distant  Ensrland  a  thrill  d 
gratitude  and  joy  p<  "  '  '  -  \n<i^ 
and  millions,  we,  th'  (ht 

West  Indies,  and  wlv»»  o<u<m  m  nur  Uj^t 
of  liberty,  saw  the  sun  of  that  day  me 
and  set  with  hardly  a  tbot^ht  of  iiw 
scenes  on  which  il  was  pouring  Us  joy- 
ful light  The  greatest  part  of  oor 
newspapers  did  not  refer  lo  I  he  event 
The  great  majority  of  the  peonU-  hid 
forgotten  it  Such  was  the  f 
we  gave  to  our  concern  for  , 

slave;    and   is   it   from  discusftiona  «l 
slavery  among  such  a  people  thai  the 

y  country  is  to  be  overturned  ? 

\      \\W\\V  xMvitSiAAA^^^  be  said  that  cm 
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aty  as  to  the  issues  of  West 
etnandpatton  prevented  our  re- 
in it  But  does  uncertainty  so 
rre  the  heart  ts  deeply  moved  ? 
part  of  human  nature  to  wait  for 
^  before  it  exults  at  events 
ph  Hs  affections  are  involved  ? 
the  new-b<jrn  child  receive  no 
b  because  we  are  not  sure  of 
DSperity  of  his  future  years  ? 
le  lover  of  freedom  jjive  no  salu- 
po  benediction,  to  a  people  rising 
ace  of  rights »  or  establishing  free 
Ions,  because  the  experiment  of 
may  fail  ?  Undoubtedly  there 
rtls  to  i:>c  apprehended  from  West 
emancipation;  for  when  waii  a 
locial  revolution  ever  accom- 
^  or  a  great  abuse  ever  removed, 
\  them?  It  was  impossible  for 
re  and  the  master  to  change  their 
|ioos,  to  reorganize  society,  with- 
linuiiig  to  feel  more  or  less  the 
^s  of  the  old  system  of  oppres- 
Are  the  wounds  of  ages  to  be 
ia  a  moment  ?  Could  a  perfect 
rder  be  expected  to  rise  from  the 
\i  slavery  ?  But  must  corrupt 
\  be  macie  perpetual,  because  of 
inces  of  reform  ?  In  the  case 
Wcjst  India  emancipation,  we 
fcre  pledges  of  success  than  are 
^ven.  We  knew  that  the  trial 
!ty  had  been  made  in  Antigua. 
:  the  occurrence  of  any  of  the 
^ich  had  been  dreaded.  The 
ansition  from  slavery  to  freedom 
Een  place  in  a  day  without  dis- 
vrithout  the  slightest  injury  to 
^  or  Jife,  with  no  excitement  but 
elmin^  latitude.  Yet,  as  a  peo- 
careonothing  for  the  liberation 
West  Indian  slave.  With  the 
Dci  of  a  few  voices,  the  mighty 
of  praise  to  God»  which  ascended 
f,  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  from  Great 
found  no  response  here. 
indifference  to  slavery  has  foun- 
,  aniiong  u.s  which  are  not  to  be 
d  in  a  day-  One  cause  is  to  be 
0  the  all 'devouring  passion  for 
pcumulation,  which  leaves  little 
ton  sympathy  with  any  suffering 
|oc8  not  meet  our  eye,  and  which 
ten  to  no  invocations  by  which 
channels  of  trade  and  profit  may 
ructcd.  Another  cause  is  to  be 
\  the  sympathies  of  what  are  called 
ber  and  more  refined  daises  /lere 


wMththe  like  classes  at  the  South.  The 
tide  of  fashion^ no  unimi>ortant  influ- 
ence even  in  a  republic  ^ — sets  strongly 
against  antislavery  efforts.  Another 
cau^e  is  our  position  in  regard  lo  the  col- 
ored race.  1  n  Europe,  the  negro  is  known 
chiefly  by  report,  and  is  therefore  easily 
recognized  as  a  man.  His  humanity  is 
never  questioned.  Still  more,  he  is  an 
object  for  the  imagination  and  the  heart. 
He  is  known  only  as  a  wronged,  suffer- 
inj|  man-  He  is  almost  a  picturesque 
bemg.  Thousands  and  thousands  in 
England,  at  the  mention  of  the  African 
slave,  immediately  recall  to  their  minds 
that  most  affecting  figure  of  the  negro,  ' 
as  Darwin  portrayed  him,  touching  the 
eart!i  with  oneknee^  lifting  up  his  chained 
hands,  and  excLiiming,  **  Am  I  not  a 
man  and  a  brother  .^ "  To  us>  the  negro 
is  no  creature  of  imagination.  We  see 
him  as  he  is.  There  is  nothing  pict- 
uresque in  his  lot.  On  visiting  the 
slave  States,  we  see  him  practically 
ranked  with  inferior  creatures,  and  tak- 
ing t  h  e  ra  nk  s  iibm  is  s  i  v  ely.  We  h  e  ar  f  r  o  m 
him  shouts  of  boisterous  laughter,  much 
oftener  than  sighs  or  groans  ;  and  this 
!  laughter  repels  compassion,  whilst  it 
'  inspires  something  like  contempt.  We 
here  have  a  hard  task  to  perform.  We 
have  to  conquer  old  and  deep  prejudices, 
and  to  see  a  true  man  in  one  with  whom 
we  have  associated  idea.s  of  degradation 
inconsistent  with  humanity.  These  are 
painful  truths ;  but  it  is  good  lo  know 
the  truth.  One  thing  is  plain,  that  free 
discussion  of  slavery  is  not  likely  to  stir 
up  in  the  free  States  rash,  careless  as- 
saults on  the  institutions  of  the  South, 
and  so  to  endanger  the  Union.  W*e, 
who  are  called  incendiaries  because  we 
discuss  this  subject,  do  not  kindle  oiir 
iires  among  dry  woods,  but  too  often  on  I 
fields  of  ice,  A  consuming  conflagration 
is  not  to  be  feared, 

1  have  now  considered  the  objection*  I 
to  the  free  discussion  of  slavery  at  the  ( 
North.  This  discussion  is  safe;  stittj 
more,  it  is  a  duty^  and  must  go  on  ;  and  | 
under  this  and  other  influences,  the  anti- 
slavery  spirit  must  spread  and  must  pre- 1 
vail,  Mr.  Clay's  speech  will  but  aid  tht  I 
movement  The  antislavery  spirit  ma3r  I 
triumph  slowly,  but  triumph  it  must  and  I 
will.  It  maybe  thought  that,  from  my  I 
own  showing,  the  success  of  this  causal 
is  not  so  sure  as  its  fr\eT\d&  ^le.  -ajc^-vYe*- 
,  tomed  to  boast     BuX,  Ttt^il>N\>;?tv?.\.i!LU^\T\t* 
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all  the  obstacles  which  I  have  frankly 
stated,  antislavery  principles  have  made 
great  progress,  have  become  deep  con- 
victions in  many  souls  within  a  few 
years  :  and  the  impulse,  far  from  being  I 
spent,  continuaUy  gains  strength.  There  | 
are  those  who  hope  that  Sie  present 
movement  is  a  temporary  fanaticism. 
We  are  even  told  that  a  distinguished 
senator  from  the  South,  on  the  close  of 
Mr.  Clay's  speech,  repaid  this  effort  for 
slavery  with  unbounded  applause,  and 
declared,  that  ''  Abolitionism  was  now 
down."  But  such  men  have  not  studied 
our  times.  Strange,  that  in  an  age  when 
great  principles  are  stirring  the  human 
soul,  and  when  the  mass  of  men,  who 
have  hitherto  slept,  are  waking  up  to 
thought,  it  should  be  imagined  that  an 
individual,  a  name,  a  breath,  can  arrest 
the  grand  forward  movements  of  society ! 
When  will  statesmen  learn  that  there 
are  higher  powers  than  political  motives, 
interests,  and  intrigues  ?  When  will 
they  learn  the  might  which  dwells  in 
truth  ?  When  will  they  learn  that  the 
great  moral  and  religious  ideas  which 
have  now  seized  on  and  are  working  in 
men's  souls  are  the  most  efficient,  dura- 
ble forces  which' are  acting  in  the  world  ? 
When  will  they  learn  that  the  past  and 
present  arc  not  the  future,  but  that  the 
changes  already  wrought  in  society  are 
only  forerunners,  signs,  and  springs  of 
mightier  revolutions  ?  Politicians,  ab- 
sorbed in  near  objects,  are  prophets  only 
on  a  small  scale.  They  may  foretell 
the  issues  of  the  next  election,  though 
even  here  they  are  often  baffled ;  but 
the  breaking  out  of  a  deep  moral  con- 
viction in  the  mass  of  men  is  a  mystery 
which  they  have  little  skill  to  interpret 
The  future  of  this  country  is  to  take  its 
shape,  not  from  the  growing  of  cotton 
at  the  South,  not  from  the  struggles  of 
parlies  or  leaders  for  power  or  station, 
but  from  the  great  principles  which  are 
unfolding  themselves  silently  in  men's 
breasts.  There  is  here,  and  throup^h 
the  civilized  world,  a  steady  current  of 
thouj^ht  and  feeling  in  one  direction. 
The  old  notion  of  the  subjection  of  the 
many  for  the  comfort,  ease,  pleasure, 
and  pride  of  the  few,  is  fast  wearing 
away.  A  far  higher  and  more  rational 
conception  of  freedom  than  entered  into 
the  loftiest  speculations  of  ancient  times 
is  spreading  itself,  and  is  changing  the 
face  of  society.     **  Equality  before  the 


laws  "  has  become  the  watchword  of  all 
civilized  states.  The  absolute  worth  of 
a  human  being  is  better  understood,  that 
is,  his  worth  as  an  individiial,  or  on  his 
own  account,  and  not  merely  as  a  useful 
tool  to  others.  Christianity  is  more 
and  more  seen  to  attach  a  sacredness 
and  unspeakable  dimity  to  every  man, 
because  each  man  is  immortsd.  Such 
is  the  current  of  human  thought  Prin- 
ciples of  a  higher  order  are  beginnioE 
to  operate  on  society,  and  the  £iwn  d 
these  primal,  everlasting  lights,  is  a  sure 
omen  of  a  brighter  day.  This  is  the 
true  sign  of  the  coming  ages.  PoHti- 
.cians,  seizing  on  the  narrow,  selfish 
principles  of  human  nature,  expect  these 
to  rule  for  ever.  They  hope,  by  their 
own  machinery,  to  determine  the  move- 
ments of  the  world.  But  if  histwy 
teaclies  any  lesson,  it  is  the  impotence 
of  statesmen ;  and,  happily,  this  impo- 
tence is  increasing  every  day,  with  the 
spread  of  lights  and  moral  force  among 
the  people.  Would  politicians  study 
history  with  more  care,  they  might  leam, 
even  trom  the  dark  times  which  are  past 
that  self-interest  is  not.  after  all,  the 
mightiest  agent  in  human  affairs;  that 
the  course  of  human  events  has  been 
more  determined,  on  the  whole,  bv  great 

Crinciples,  by  great  emotions,  by  feeling, 
y  enthusiasm,  than  by  selfish  calcula- 
tions, or  by  selfish  men.  In  the  great 
conflict  between  the  Oriental  and  the 
Western  World,  which  was  decided  at 
Thermopylae  and  Marathon  :  in  the  last 
great  conflict  between  Polytheism  and 
Theism,  begun  by  Je.sus  Christ,  and 
carried  on  by  his  followers  ;  in  the 
Reformation  of  Luther ;  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution ;  in  these  grandest 
epochs  of  history,  what  was  it  which 
won  the  victory?  What  were  the 
mighty,  all-prevailing  powers  ?  Not  po- 
litical management,  not  self-interest  not 
the  lower  principles  of  human  nature, 
but  the  principles  of  freedom  and  relig- 
ion, moral  power,  moral  enthusiasm,  the 
divine  aspirations  of  the  human  soul 
Great  thoughts  and  p-eat  emotions  have 
a  place  in  human  history  which  no  his- 
torian has  hitherto  given  them,  and  the 
future  is  to  be  more  determined  by  these 
than  the  past  The  antislavery  spirit 
is  not,  then,  to  die  under  the  breath  of 
an  orator.  As  easily  might  that  breath 
blow  out  the  sun. 
Slavery  must  fall,  because  it  stands  in 
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ity  to  all  the  grand  move- 

iples,   and  reforms  of  our 

it  stands  in  the  way  of  an 

odd.     One  great  idea  stands 

jdst  the  discoveries  and  improve- 

pi  modern  limes.     It  is»  that  man 

p  exercise  arbitrary,  irresjjonsible 

^ver  man.     To  restrain  power,  to 

Ltid  balance  it,  to  create  respon- 

for  its  just  use,  to  secure  the 

Eal  against  its  abuse,  to  subsLi- 

for  private  will,  to  shield  the 

*om  the  strong,  to  give  to  the  in- 

means  of  redress,  to  set  a  fence 

very  man's  property  and  rights, 

rd,    to  secure   liberty,  ^  such, 

rious  expressions,  is  the  g^reat 

in  which  philosophers,  patriots, 

ipists,   have   long   fixed    their 

and  hopes.     It  is  remarkable, 

oC  the  happy  omens  of  the  times, 

absolute   governments   have 

If)  a  measure  this  grand  idea. 

escnl  themselves  as  the  guar- 

liberty.      They   profess   their 

jnd  pa rp rise  to  sustain  equal  laws, 

hicn  all  men,  from  the  highest 

owest,  shall  find  effectual  pro- 

Ibr   their   rights.      The   distin- 

Prussian  historian,  Raumer,  in 

rs  on   England,  maintains  that 

government,  which  foreii^ners 

lotic,  does  not  rest  on  private 

that  it  insures,  on  the  whole, 

[freedom  to  the  subject  than  the 

[people  can   boast*     Thus   des- 

noes  homage  to  the  great  ideas 

fit  of  our  tmies  ;  and  yet  in  the 

I  this  progress,  in  the  f ice  of  this 

II  reverence  for  human  rights, 
fe- holder  stands  apart,  and  sets 
^aim  to  ownership  of  his  fellow- 

and  insists  on  arbitrarVt  irre- 

ie  rule,  and  makes  his  will  a  law, 

rccs   it   by  degrading   punish- 

And  can  this  power  stand  ?     Is 

resist  the  moral  power  of  the 

Can    it    withstand    a    higher 

ihat  of  Eternal   Justice,  befofe 

worlds  bow,  and  to  which  the 

.  orders    of    beings    must    give 

kui  this  discussion  with  stating 
should  avoid,  as  much  as  possi- 
personalities  ;  and  I  have  aimed 
t>i»t  to  Jook  only  at  the  system, 
individuals.  I  am  aware,  how- 
X  some  of  my  remarks  must 
have  a  very  unfavorable  bear- 


ing on  the  slave-holder ;  for  how  can 
the  evils  and  crimes  of  a  system  be  held 
up  without  implicating  more  or  less  those 
who  sustain  it?  To  prevent,  then,  all 
misapprehension,  I  wish  to  say  that,  < 
whilst  I  tliink  slave-holders  in  general  ■ 
highly  culpable  for  upholding  a  system 
of  wrong  which  has  been  so  plainly  ex- 
posed, 1  do  not  regard  slave- holding  as 
a  proof  of  the  necessary  absence  of 
moral  and  religious  principle.  Our  nat^ 
ure  is  strangely  inconsistent,  and  exj:jc-  I 
rience  continually  teaches  us  that  faults 
and  sins  on  which  the  eye  of  conscience 
has  not  been  distinctly  turned  may  con- 
sist with  real  virtue.  A  man,  living  in  a 
community,  all  «>f  whose  members  join 
in  passionate  support  of  an  evil  institu* 
tion.  must  have  an  energy  of  thought,  a 
moral  force,  a  moral  independence  which 
few  can  boast,  in  order  to  see  and  resist 
and  renounce  the  wrong.  No  moral 
trial  on  earth  is  perhaps  so  overpower- 
ing. The  light,  which  prevails  in  other 
regions,  enters  most  slowly  this  com^ 
pact,  dense  mass  of  moral  error.  I  can- 
not forget  this  in  judging  the  slave- 
holder. I  remember,  too,  that  he  is  not 
merely  a  slave-holder.  He  sustains  the 
natural,  innocent,  purifying  relations  of 
domestic  life,  of  private  friendship,  of 
country,  and  of  Christian  worship,  and 
in  these  he  may  be  exemplary;  in  these 
there  are  women  at  the  South  eminently 
faithful.  1  know  it  is  said  that  in  these 
acknowledgments  I  weaken  my  testi* 
mony  against  slavery  ;  but  truth  is  dearer 
tlian  policy,  1  cannot  hold  it  back, 
Could  1  liberate  all  the  slaves,  by  mis* 
representing  the  slave-holder,  1  would 
not  do  it.  The  primary  work  of  a  maa 
is.  not  to  liberate  slaves,  but  to  be  just, 
to  render  to  all  their  due,  to  do  what  is 
right,  be  the  cost  what  it  may  ;  and  all 
benevolent  enterprises,  which  have  not 
their  origin  and  rule  in  this  sovereign 
principle  of  duty,  are  '*  splendid  sins/* 
The  slave-holders  commit  a  great  wrong, 
many  without  consciousness  of  the 
wrong,  and  many  with  entire  indiffer- 
ence to  the  moral  character  of  slave- 
holding.  And  in  all  this  they  resemble 
other  societies  of  men  here  and  abroad. 
There  is  much  unconscious  wrong-doing, 
and.  still  more,  much  conscious  sacritice 
of  right  to  interest,  all  the  world  oven 
j  This  should  not  prevent  rebuke  of  other 
I  communities,  but  should  check  invidious 
I  comparisoi\  and  tVie  sp\i\X  ol  sti\\.-<ixaikX^- 
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tion.  We  of  the  North  have  reason  and 
are  bound  to  condemn  the  enormous 
wrongs  practised  at  the  South  ;  but  have 
we  a  right  to  boast  of  ourselves  as  bet- 
ter than  our  neighbors  ?  Is  not  the  self- 
ish spirit  of  gain,  which  is  blinding 
multitudes  at  the  South  to  the  injustice 
of  slavery,  very  rife  here  ?  Were  this 
institution  rooted  here,  shoidd  we  not 
cling  as  a  people  to  it  as  obstinately  as 
others  ?  Are  none  of  us  now  reconciled 
to  it  by  the  profits  it  affords  them? 
Englana  reproaches  our  slavery,  and 
she  cannot  do  it  too  solemnly.  But  has 
England  a  right  to  boast  over  the  slave- 
holder ?  Who  can  fathom  the  depths  of 
guilt  and  woe  in  that  rich,  prosperous 
island  ?  Is  there  another  spot  on  earth 
in  which  so  many  crimes  and  agonies 
are  accumulated  as  in  London  ?  Where 
else  on  earth  is  so  shocking  a  contrast 
to  be  seen  of  boundless  luxury  and  un- 
utterable wretchedness  ?  What  a  work 
has  philanthropy  to  do  for  the  ignorant, 
intemperate,  half- famished  crowds  of 
Ireland  and  Great  Britain !  Her  nobles 
and  merchants,  indeed,  scatter  their 
thousands  and  ten  thousands  among 
the  poor.  But  do  they  retrench  one 
indulgence  or  one  ostentatious  display, 
or  resolutely  meet  the  great  question, 
how  the  terrible  evils  which  weigh  down 
and  threaten  society  are  to  be  substan- 
tially redressed  }  I  sajr  not  these  things 
in  the  spirit  of  retaliation  towards  Eng- 
land. I  ask  from  her  just,  indignant 
remonstrance  against  our  wrong-doing. 
But  I  would  show  that,  in  assailing 
slavery,  I  am  not  blind  to  all  other  evils, 
that  I  mean  not  to  set  apart  the  slave- 
holder as  alone  deserving  rebuke,  and 
that  I  acknowledjje  the  justice  of  many 
of  his  reproofs  of  these  free  States  and 
of  Europe.  C}od  alone  knows  the  chief 
oflFender.  The  slave-holder,  indeed,  is 
chargeable  with  the  peculiar  guilt  of 
ordaining,  and  upholding  with  set  pur- 
pose, a  system  of  enormous  injustice. 
Slavery'  is  a  creature  of  human  will  and 
choice,  and  at  the  same  time  the  great- 
est wrong  and  insult  on  human  nature. 
I  therefore  cry  aloud  against  it.  Of  the 
individuals  who  defend  and  perpetuate 
the  system,  I  am  sure  that  the  best  are 
deeply  injured  by  it ;  but  among  them 
there  are  better  than  myself.  I  do  not 
fix  their  rank  in  a  world  of  transgressors. 
I  desire  to  lift  up  the  wronged  and  op- 
pressed.    I  leave  to  a  higher  Judge  the 


heart,  the  sins,  the  virtnes  of  the  op- 
pressor. 

I  have  now  concluded  my  remarks  on 
the  topics  sugrgested  by  Mr.  Clay's 
speech ;  and  here  you  ma^  expect  me  ! 
to  close  this  long  communication.  But 
believin|r,  as  I  do,  that  my  engagements 
and  duties  will  not  allow  me  to  write  I 
s^gain  on  slaverv,  I  am  inclined  to  re-  i 
lieve  my  mind  ot  all  its  burdens  on  this  I 
subject.  Allow  me,  then,  to  say  a  few 
words  on  a  topic  which  has  given  me 
many  painful  thoughts,  —  the  more  pain- 
ful, because  so  few  have  seemed  to  share 
my  feeling.  I  refer  to  that  gross  out- 
rage on  nghts  and  liberty,  the  burning 
of  the  Hall  of  Freedom  in  Philadelphia 
I  have  felt  this  the  more  because  this 
hall  was  erected  for  6^e  discussion,  was 
dedicated  to  liberty  of  speech.  Un- 
doubtedly it  was  especially  designed  to 
give  the  abolitionists  a  chance  of  being 
heard :  but  it  was  also  intended  to 
pve  the  same  privilege  to  others,  who, 
in  consequence  of  having  adopted  on- 
popular  opinions,  might  be  excluded 
from  the  places  commonly  devoted 
to  public  meetings.  This  building  was 
associated  with  the  dearest  right  d 
an  intelligent,  spiritual  being,  that  of 
communicating  Uiought  and  receiving 
such  communication  in  return,  —  more 
intimatelv  associated  with  it  than  any 
other  edifice  in  the  country.  And  this 
was  stormed  by  a  mob ;  a  peaceful 
assemblage  was  driven  from  its  walls; 
and  afterwards  it  was  levelled  to  the 
earth  by  fire. 

Various  circumstances  conspired  to 
take  this  out  of  the  class  of  common 
crimes.  It  was  not  the  act  of  the  coarse, 
passionate  multitude.  It  was  not  done  in 
a  transport  of  fury.  The  incendiaries 
proceeded  leisurely  in  their  work,  and 
distinctive  understood  that  they  were  exe- 
cuting the  wish  and  purpose  of  a  great 
majority  of  the  people.  Passionate  out- 
breaks may  be  forgiven.  An  act  per- 
formed by  the  recti  ess  few  does  not 
alarm  us,  because  we  know  that  a  moral 
force  subsists  in  the  community  to  coun- 
teract it.  But  when  individuals,  to  whom 
we  look  for  a  restraining  moral  power, 
undertake  deliberately  the  work  of  the 
reckless  and  violent,  then,  the  outrage  on 
law  and  right  wears  a  singulariy  dark 
and  menacing  aspect  Such  a  coromo- 
nity  may  well  feel  the  foundations  of  so- 
cial order  tottering  beneath  them.   After 
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Dadelphia,  who  wonders 
:>b  af  Hamsburg  ? 
tt  aggrav^Lion  of  this  act  was, 
blameless  character  of  those 
erected  and  were  occupying  the 
Freedom  was  distinctly  under- 
rhe  assemblage  thronging  this 
ras  not  made  up  of  profligates, 
idse,  the  lawless,  the  profane, 
occasion  were  met  together 
of  Philadelphia  and  visitors 
er  cities  and  States,  who  were 

0  none  in  purity  of   life  ;  and 
convened  in  obedience  to  what 

eved,  however  erroneously,  the 
God,  and  to  accomplish  what 
to  them  a  great  work  of  justice 
anity-  I  doubt  whether,  at  that 
ire  were  collected  in  any  other 
)Ot  of  the  land  so  many  good 
ght  men  and  women,  so  many 
friends  of  the  race.  In  that 
^as  John  G.  VV'hittier,  a  min 
renius  and  virtues  would  do 
any  city,  whose  poetry  bursts 
soul  with  the  fire  and  indig- 
rgy  of  an  ancient  prophet,  and 
oble  simplicity  of  character  is 
)ft  the  delight  of  all  who  know 
b  that  crowd  was  Lucretia 
It  beautiful  example  of  wom:in- 
^o  that  has  heard  the  tones  of 
»,  and  looked  on  the  mild  ra- 
f  her  benign  and  intelligent 
nee,  can   endure    the   thought 

1  a  woman  was  driven  by  a  mob 
>ot  to  which  she  had  gone,  as 
iousJy  believed,  on  a  mission  of 
I  sympathy  ?  There  were  many 
worthy  associates  of  those  whom 
lamed,  religious  men,  prepared 
in  the  cause  of  humanity,  —  de- 
>men,  whose  hearts  were  bur- 
th  the  inBnite  indignities  heaped 

sex  by  slavery.  Such  were 
le  who  were  denied  the  protec- 
;lie  laws  ;  denied  the  privilege 
to  the  most  profligate  political 
u)  even  to  a  meeting  of  Athe- 
ated  as  outcasts,  as  the  refuse 
'ouring  of  the  world.  In  them 
ived  the  experience  of  the  iirst 
s  to  the  Christian  faith.  Hap- 
ristianity  has  not  wholly  failed 
vc  society.  At  first,  the  disciple 
was  destroyed,  ^  now  only  his 
and  this  is  certainly  some  prog- 
bc  world, 
vhat  was  the  mighty  cau»c  of 


this  outrage  ?  A  general  reply  is,  that 
the  abolitionists  were  fanatics.  Be  it  so. 
Is  fanaticism  a  Justification  of  this  sum* 
mary  justice  ?  What  more  common  than 
this  fever  in  our  churches  ?  How  does 
it  infect  whole  sects  !  What  more  com- 
mon in  our  political  meetings?  Must 
the  walls  within  which  fanatics  meet  be 
purged  by  desolating  fire  ?  Will  not  then 
the  whole  land  be  lighted  by  the  flames  ? 
Shall  1  be  told  that  the  fanaticism  of 
abolitionists  is  of  peculiar  atrocity  ?  — 
that  they  are  marked,  set  apart  by 
the  monslrousness  of  their  doctrines  ? 
These  doctrines  are  the  brotherhood  of 
the  human  race»  and  the  right  of  every 
hitman  being  to  his  own  person  and  to 
the  protection  of  equal  laws  Such  are 
the  heresies  that  must  be  burned  out 
with  fire*  and  buried  under  the  ruins  of 
the  temple  where  they  arc  preached  ! 
Undoubtedly  there  may  be  crimes,  so 
unnatural,  so  terrible  to  a  community, 
that  a  people  may  be  forgiven  if,  deem- 
ing the  usual  forms  of  justice  too  slow, 
they  assume  the  perilous  ofllice  of  inflict^ 
ing  speedy  punishment.  But  that  the 
processes  of  law,  that  the  chartered 
rights  of  a  free  people  should  be  set 
aside  to  punish  men  who  come  together 
to  protest  against  the  greatest  wrong  in 
the  land,  and  whose  fanaticism  consists 
in  the  excess  of  their  zeal  for  the  op* 
pressed  ;  this  is  a  doctrine  which  puts 
to  shame  the  dark  ages^  and  which  can- 
not long  keep  its  ground  in  our  own. 

But  this  general  charge  of  fanaticism 
is  not  the  main  defence  of  this  hall- 
burning.  The  old  cry  of  *'  danger  to  the 
Union ^'  is  set  up.  Abolitionism  was  to 
be  committed  to  the  flames,  because  it 
threatened  to  separate  the  States.  1 
shall  not.  of  course,  repeat  what  I  have 
already  said  on  this  topic;  but  1  will 
only  ask.  what  will  be  the  effect  of  burn- 
ing up  every  edifice  which  gives  shelter 
to  the  supposed  enemies  of  the  Union  ? 
At  this  very  moment,  one  of  these 
twenty-six  States  has  virtually  assumed 
the  right  of  war»  which  the  Constitution 
confers  on  the  general  government,  and 
would  inevitably  drive  us  into  hostilities 
with  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations 
of  Europe,  if  the  insanity  of  the  con- 
test did  not  make  it  next  to  impossible  ; 
and  in  so  doing,  it  has  given  a  precedent 
more  menacing  to  the  Union  than  any 
thing  in  our  history,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of   the  u\i\Vvfica.\XQXv  ot  "SXaXjt^ 
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rights  movement  And  shall  all  who 
favor  this  usurpation  be  forbidden  to 
meet  but  at  the  peril  of  mobs  and  flames  ? 
In  this  case,  might  not  some  halls  of 
legislation  meet  the  fate  of  the  Hall  of 
Freedom  ?  1  must  protest  against  the 
disposition  to  make  the  crime  of  endan- 
gering the  Union  a  sufficient  cause  for 
nouse-buming.  The  nerves  of  our  peo- 
ple are  particularly  sensitive  on  this 
point,  and  incendiarism  will  become  the 
fashion  if  this  plea  will  suffice  for  it. 
Every  householder  should  lift  up  his 
voice  against  the  dangerous  doctrine. 

But  we  have  not  yet  touched  the  great 
cause  of  the  conflagration  of  the  Hall 
of  Freedom.  Something  worse  than 
fanaticism  or  separation  of  the  Union 
was  the  impulse  to  this  violence.  We 
are  told  that  white  people  and  black 
sat  together  on  the  benches  of  the  hall, 
and  were  even  seen  walking  together 
in  the  streets !  This  was  the  unheard- 
of  atrocity  which  the  virtues  of  the 
people  of  Philadelphia  could  not  en- 
dure. They  might  have  borne  the  dis- 
solution of  the  national  tie ;  but  this 
junction  of  black  and  white  was  too 
much  for  human  patience  to  sustain. 
And  has  it  indeed  come  to  this  ?  For 
such  a  cause  are  mobs  and  fires  to  be 
let  loose  on  our  persons  and  most  costly 
buildinjjs  }  What !  Has  not  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  a  right  to  sit  and  walk  with 
whom  he  will  .^  Is  this  common  privi- 
lege of  humanity  denied  us  ?  Is  society 
authorized  to  choose  our  associates } 
Must  our  neighlwr's  tastes  as  to  friend- 
ship and  companionship  control  our 
own.'^  Have  the  feudal  times  come 
back  to  us,  when  to  break  the  law  of 
caste  was  a  greater  crime  than  to  violate 
the  laws  of  God  .^  What  must  Europe 
have  thought  when  the  news  crossed 
the  ocean  of  the  burning  of  the  Hall 
of  P'reedom.  because  white  and  colored 
people  walked  together  in  the  streets  } 
Europe  mijjht  well  open  its  eyes  in 
wonder.  On  that  continent,  with  all 
its  aristocracy,  the  colored  man  mixes 
freely  with  his  fellow-creatures.  He 
passes  for  a  man.  He  sometimes  re- 
ceives the  countenance  of  the  rich,  and 
has  even  found  his  way  into  the  palaces 
of  the  great.  In  Europe,  the  doctrine 
would  be  thought  too  absurd  for  refuta- 
tion that  a  colored  man  of  pure  morals 
and  piety,  of  cultivated  intellect  and 
refined   manners,   was   not    a  fit  com- 


panion for  the  best  in  the  land.  What 
must  Europe  have  said  when  broosht 
to  understand  that,  in  a  republic  founSed 
on  the  principles  of  human  rights  and 
equality,  people  are  placed  beyond  the 
protection  oi  the  laws,  for  treating  an 
African  as  a  man?  This  Philadelphia 
doctrine  deserves  no  mercy.  What  an 
insult  is  thrown  on  human  nature,  in 
making  it  a  heinous  crime  to  sit  or  walk 
with  a  human  being,  whoever  he  mav 
be? 

It  just  occurs  to  me  that  I  have  for- 
gotten the  circumstance  which  filled  to 
overflowing  the  cup  of  abolitionist  wick- 
edness in  Philadelphia.  The  great 
offence  was  this,  that  certain  young 
women,  of  antislavery  faith,  were  seen 
to  walk  the  streets  with  colored  young 
men !  Of  the  truth  of  this  allegation, 
which  has  been  denied,  I  am  not  able 
to  judge ;  but,  allowing  its  correctness. 
1  must  think  that  to  violate  the  majesty 
of  the  laws,  and  to  convulse  a  whole 
city,  because  a  few  young  women 
thought  fit  to  manifest  in  this  way  their 
benevolence  towards  a  despised  race, 

"  Resembles  ocean  into  tempest  wrought 
To  waft  a  feather,  or  to  drown  a  fly." 

Offences  against  manners  are  wiselj 
left  to  the  scourge  of  public  opinion, 
which  proves  itself,  in  such  cases,  a 
more  effectual  as  well  as  more  merciful 
discipline  than  burning  or  the  g^lows. 
If  ridicule  and  indignation  will  not  put 
down  supposed  misdemeanors  of  this 
class,  what  will  force  avail  ?  May  I  be 
here  allowed  to  counsel  my  fair  aboli- 
tionist friends  (if  thev  have  really  fallen 
into  the  ** unpardonaole  transgression" 
laid  to  their  charge)  to  respect  hereafter 
the  usages  of  society  in  regard  to  their 
communications  with  the  other  sex.  If 
their  antislavery  zeal  comi>els  them  to 
bear  testimony  against  the  prejudice 
which  excludes  the  colored  people  from 
the  society  of  the  whites,  let  them 
choose  for  their  associates  the  women 
of  the  despised  caste.  With  less  de- 
fiance of  opinion,  they  will  thus  give 
equal  expression  to  their  interest  in  the 
wronged.  I  believe,  however,  that  the 
less  conspicuous  their  zeal  in  this  and 
other  public  movements,  the  better. 
There  arc  none  for  whom  I  feel  a 
deeper  and  more  affectionate  solicitude 
than  for  the  young  of  the  other  sex: 
and  when  I  thmk  of  their  inexperience. 
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Sis 


Rtfcng;th  of  tlieir  sensibility^ 
Cotiiiitlcr   how   exposed    they 
stons  of  struggle   and  ex* 
unconscious    imprudences 
lirow   a  shade  over  their 
!rs'not  soon  to  be  dispelled,  and 

k their  calmer  hours,  may  visit 
\  secret  upbraidi ngs»  or  with 
Ivin^  started  from  the  proper 
ran  not  but  desire  that,  whilst  they 
cir  hearts  to  all  generous  sympa- 
hcy  should  postpone  the  public 
tation  of  their  zeal  to  a  riper  a,j>e. 
violence  which  was  offered  the 
nists  for  their  reception  of  the 
people  to  freer  social  inter- 
was  the  more  aggravated,  Lie- 
i  tl*cy  erred  in  the  matter,  their 
was  a  generous  one^  not  got  up 
occasion,  but  proved  to  be  sin- 
their  whole  conduct.  They  say 
•  colored  race,  ground  as  they 
pen  in  the  dust  by  long  tyranny, 
111  suffering  under  prejudices 
forbid  their  elevation,  are  en- 
>  peculiar  regard  from  the  dis- 
)C  him  who  came  to  raise  the 
•to  »eek  and  save  the  lost." 
ok  on  this  people  with  peculiar 
ly,  because  subjected  to  peculiar 
ps.  With  this  view,  they  are 
to  break  down  the  distinction, 
east  to  diminish  the  distance, 
I  the  black  min  and  the  white, 
g  tliat  in  this  way  only  the  de- 
influences  of  the  injuries  of 
;ii  be  overcome.  Allow  this  to  be 
r,  is  it  not  a  generous  one  ?  Is 
^tiling  holy  in  sympathy  with  the 
I?  Are  feelings  of  benevolent 
p  for  whatever  portion  of  our 
be  insulteff,  and  to  bring  down 
t  on  our  heads,  because  they 
sa  conventional  rules  and  the 
I  "good  society"?  That  igno- 
I  coarse  people  should  treat  the 
of  the  abolitionists  with  scorn 
iurprise  us  :  but  that  any,  who 
la  what  is  called  the  respectable 
ned  class,  should  join  the  fierce 
Ic  m  persecuting  men  of  worth 
nam'ty,  admits  no  excuse.  Does 
how  that  the  line  of  separation 
I  the  high  and  low  is  not  as 
9  we  sometimes  imagine :  that 
rhkh  passes  for  refinement  is 
ics  ;  and  that  when  the  passions 
red  tip  by  the  concurrence  of 
L   ••the  friends   of  order"   can 


set   laws   at  defiance   as  boldly  as   the  _ 
multitude  ? 

This  outrage,  if  viewed  in  its  politicstll 
aspects,    deserves    severe    reprobation,  I 
Mobdaw,  in  this  countr}-,  ought  always] 
to  be  frowned  down.     It  is  an  invasion] 
of  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  inr  I 
stitutions,   of    the    sovereignty   of    the  j 
people,   and   the   more   dangerous,  be-j 
cause   it  seems  to  the  multitude  to  be  I 
an  assertion  of  the  principle  which  itl 
overthrows.      The    sovereignty  of    tbt  J 
people    has    here    but    one    mode    dt\ 
manifestation,  and  that  is  the  laws.     It  I 
can  express  itself  in  no  other  way  ;  and^  j 
consequently,  a   mob,   in   forcibly  sus-^j 
pending  the   laws,  and   in   substituting  j 
its  own  will  for  that   which   the   legiti-l 
mate  organs  of  the   people   have   pro-  j 
claimed,  usurps  for  a  time  the   sover*  I 
eignty  of  the  state,  and  is  virtually  re»  1 
bcllion.     In  a   despotism  the  laws  are] 
of  less  moment  than  in  a  free  country, 
because  in  the  former  there  is  a  force  j 
above  the  laws,  an  irresistible  will,  which  J 
has  at  its  disposal  a  subservient  soldiery  I 
and  summary  punishments,  to  maintatn  j 
something  like  order  in  the  state.     Bull 
in  a  repubhc   there   is   nothing  higher  j 
than  the  laws  :  and  in  shaking  the  au- 
thority of  these,  the  whole  social  edifice  I 
is  shaken.     Reverence  for   the  laws  id 
the  essential  spirit,  the  guardian  power, 
of  a  free  state-     Take  this  away,  and  no  j 
physical  force  can  take  its  place.     The 
force  is  in  the  excited  multitude,  and  in  ( 
proportion  as  it  is  roused  against  law^ 
it  prei>ares    the  way  and  constitutes  a 
demand    for  a   more    regular,  despotic 
power,  which,  bad  as  it  is,  is  better  than 
the  tyrannv  of   crowds.      There  is,  in- 
deed,   as    I    have    intimated,    one   case 
where    popular   commotion   does    com-  I 
parativcly    little    harm.      I    mean    that  | 
which   is  excited  by  some  daring  crime 
which  the  laws  sternlv  forbid,  and  which 
sends  an  electric  thrill  of  horror  through  I 
a  virtuous  community^     In  such  a  case  j 
the  public  without  law  do  the  work  of 
law,  and  enforce  those  natural,  eternal 
principles  of  right  on  which  all  legisla- 
tion should  rest.     Even  this   violence, 
however,  is  dangerous.     But,  be  it  ever 
so  blameless,  who  can  bring  under  this* 
head  the  outrage  offered  to  abolitionists, 
men  who  had  broken  no  law,  and  whose 
distinction  was  that  they  had   planted* 
themselves  on  the  ground  of  natural  and 
everlasting  right? 
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Thb  outrage  against  the  abolitionists 
made  little  impression  on  the  country 
at  large.  It  was  pronounced  wrong,  of 
course  ;  but  then  we  were  told  that  the 
abolitionists  were  so  imprudent,  so  fierce, 
so  given  to  denunciation,  so  intolerant  to- 
wards all  who  differ  from  them,  that  they 
had  no  great  claim  to  sympathy !  Every- 
where the  excesses  ot  the  abolitionists 
are  used  to  palliate  the  persecution  which 
they  suffer.  But  are  they  the  only  in- 
tolerant people  in  the  country  ?  Is  there 
a  single  political  party  which  does  not 
deal  as  freely  in  denunciation  ?  Is  there 
a  religious  sect  which  has  not  its  meas- 
ure of  bitterness  t  I  ask,  as  before,  if 
fierce  denunciation  is  to  be  visited  with 
flames,  where  will  the  conflagration  stop  ? 

In  thus  speaking,  let  me  not  be  con- 
sidered as  blind  to  the  errors  of  the 
abolitionists.  My  interest  in  their  ob- 
ject increases  my  pain  at  their  defects. 
When  I  consider  them  as  having  es- 
poused a  just  and  holy  cause,  1  am 
peculiarly  grieved  by  the  appearances 
of  passionate  severity  in  their  writing, 
speeches,  and  movements.  Such  men 
ought  to  find  in  the  grandeur,  purity, 
and  benevolence  of  their  end,  irresisti- 
ble motives  to  self-control,  to  a  spirit  of 
equity  and  mildness,  to  a  calm,  lofty, 
trust  in  God.  I  grieve  that  in  an  age 
when  the  power  ofgentleness  and  meek- 
ness is  beginning  to  be  understood,  they 
have  sought  strength  in  very  different 
weapons.  I  do  not  deny  their  error ; 
but  I  say,  let  there  be  some  proportion 
between  the  punishment  and  the  offence. 
Is  nothing  to  be  pardoned  to  men  who 
have  meditated  on  great  wrongs  until 
their  spirits  are  deeply  stirred  ?  Is 
vehemence  in  such  men  the  unpardon- 
able sin?  Must  we  rigidly  insist  that 
they  shall  weigh  every  word  before  they 
speak  }  When  all  England  was  on  fire 
with  the  injuries  of  the  slave,  is  it  won- 
derful that  men  in  this  country,  where 
the  evil  is  most  towering,  should  echo 
in  louder  tones  the  cry  which  came  to 
them  over  the  ocean  ?  Is  it  wonderful 
that  women,  thinking  of  more  than  a 
million  of  their  own  sex,  at  no  great 
distance,  exposed  to  degradation  and 
prostitution,  should,  in  their  grief  and 
indignation,  repel  every  extenuating  plea 
for  the  supporters  of  these  abomina- 
tions ?  Was  it  possible  that  none 
should  speak  on  this  subject  but  the 
wise  and  prudent  .**    Does  not  every  great 


cause  eather  round  itself  vehement  spir- 
its? Must  no  evil  be  touched  till  we 
have  assurance  that  it  shall  be  shaken 
and  subverted  by  rule?  We  bear  ex- 
travagance and  vehemence  elsewhere, 
without  burning  down  men's  houses. 
Why  this  singular  sensitiveness  to  anti- 
slavery  vehemence,  except  it  be  that 
slavery,  which  so  many  odl  an  evil  with 
the  lips,  has  never  come  as  an  evil  to 
their  consciences  and  hearts  ? 

But,  it  is  said,  the  abolitionists  injure 
a  good  cause.  Be  it  so.  I  think  they 
have  done  it  harm  as  well  as  good.  But 
is  not  this  the  conunon  course  of  humaa 
affairs  ?  What  good  cause  is  not  harmed, 
and  sometimes  thrown  back,  by  its  best 
friends.  In  the  present  impenect  state 
of  our  nature,  men  seldom  take  a  strong 
hold  of  any  great  object,  without  falling 
into  excess.  Enthusiasm,  by  which  I 
mean  a  disproportionate  strength  of  feel- 
ing and  emotion,  such  as  interferes  more 
or  less  with  the  judgment,  seems  almost 
inseparable  from  earnestness.  The  calm 
reason,  the  single  idea  of  right,  the  prin- 
ciple of  pure  love,  such  as  it  exists  in 
God,  serene  and  unimpassioned,  —  these 
divine  impulses  seldom  of  themselves 
carry  men  through  great  enterprises. 
Human  passionateness  mixes  with  high- 
er influences.  This  is  to  be  lamented, 
and  much  evil  is  done ;  but  we  must 
endure  enthusiasm  with  its  excesses,  or 
sink  into  a  lifeless  monotony.  These 
excesses  we  ought  to  rebuke  and  dis- 
courage ;  but  we  must  not  hunt  them 
down  as  the  greatest  crimes.  We  must 
take  heed  lest  in  our  war  against  rash- 
ness we  quench  all  the  generous  senti- 
ments of  human  nature.  It  is  natural 
to  desire  that  evils  Should  be  removed 
gently,  imperceptibly,  without  agitation; 
and  the  more  of  this  quiet  process  the 
better.  But  it  is  not  ordinarily  by  such 
processes  that  the  mysterious  providence 
of  God  purifies  society.  Religion  and 
freedom  have  made  their  way  throu|;h 
struggles  and  storms.  Established  evils 
naturally  oppose  an  iron  front  to  reform ; 
and  the  spirit  of  reform,  gathering  new 
vehemence  from  oppositions,  pours  itself 
forth  in  passionate  efforts.  Man  is  not 
good  enough  yet  to  join  invincible  cour- 
age, zeal,  and  struggle,  with  all-sufferinf 
meekness.  But  must  conflict  with  evS 
cease,  because  it  will  be  marred  with 
human  imperfection?  Must  the  burn- 
ing spirit  lock  up  its  sympathies  with 
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I  humanity,  because  not  sure  of 

^ways   self- possessed  ?     Do   we 

notliitii;  to   tlie  warm-hearted  ? 

Wre  oot  labor  to  temper  and  guide 

Roessive  zeal  in  a  virtuous  cause, 

of  persecuting  it  as  the  worst  of 
I 

abolitionists  deserve  rebuke  ;  but 
le  proportioned  to  the  offence, 
p  wrong  in  their  an^ry  denun- 
E>f  slivc- holders.  But  is  calling 
e-hoUler  hard  names  a  crime  of 
Icled  aggravation  ?  Is  it  not,  at 
I  great  "a  crime  to  spoil  a  man  of 
1C3  and  liberty,  to  make  him  a 
and  trample  him  in  the  dust  ? 
y  shall  the  latter  offender  escape 
■  ritler  rebuke  ?  1  know, 
live  holder,  what  it  is  to 
c  uuiucii  of  hard  names.  The 
las  not  been  sparing  of  its  invec- 
return  for  my  poor  efforts  a^jainst 
]  understand  the  evil  of  re- 
and  I  am  compelled  to  pro- 
it  a  very  slight  one.  and  not  to 
id  ia  comparison  with  bondage  \ 
y  is  it  that  he  who  inflicts  the 
should  be  called  to  drink  the  cup 
\  ta  the  very  dregs,  whilst  he  who 
the  latter  receives  hardly  a  mild 

'these  things,  not  as  a  partisan 

ftbohlionists,  but  from  a  love  of 

They    seem     to    me     greatly 

I  by  Uie  unparalleled  persecution 
h  Iney  have  been  exposed  ;  and 
Miged  should  never  wajit  a  de- 

But  I  am  not  of  them.  !n  the 
[  many  of  them  I  see  much  to 
H.  I  utterly  disapprove  their 
^  denunciations.  I  fear  that 
vpediency  may  degener- 
^ness.  1  fear  that,  as  a 
if  not  necessary  consequence  of 
«Uiplied  meetings,  held  chiefly 
lement,  their  zeal  must  often  be 
pot  up  for  effect,  —a  product  of 
ion,  not  a  swell  of  the  heart.  I 
in  them  the  less,  the  more  they 
k.  1^  fear  that  their  resort  to 
f  acdoo  will  impair  their  single- 
tpitrpose  and  their  moral  power 
pi  tJic  system  of  association  and 

II  tn  a  cause  like  this.     But  be- 
see  among  them  somewhat  to 

I  blame,  must  I  shut  my  eyes  on 
bich  1  ought  to  commend  ?  Must 
I  of  pure  and  lofty  aims  be  hon- 
e,  like  every  thing  l>uman, 


they  are  not  free  from  fault  ?  I  re- 
spect the  abolitionists  for  maintaining 
great  principles  with  courage  and  fervor, 
amidst  scorn  and  violence.  Can  mea 
have  a  higher  claim  to  respect  ?  In 
their  body,  amidst  prejudiced,  narrow- 
minded,  conceited,  seif-sccking  mem- 
bers, such  as  are  found  in  all  associa- 
tions, there  is  a  large  proportion  of 
uncompromising^  single-hearted  friends 
of  truth,  right,  and  freedom;  and  such 
men  are  securities  against  the  adoption 
of  criminal  ends  or  criminal  means.  In 
their  front  rank  —  perhaps  at  their  head 
—  is  Gerrit  Smith  ;  a  man  worthy  of  all 
honor  for  his  overflowing  muniticencc, 
for  his  calm  yet  invincible  moral  courage, 
for  his  Christian  liberality,  embracing 
men  of  every  sect  and  name,  and  for 
his  deep,  active,  inexhaustible  sympathy 
with  the  sinful,  suffering,  and  oppress ea. 
In  their  ranks  may  also  be  found  our 
common  friend,  Charles  Foil  en,  that 
genuine  man,  that  heroic  spirit,  whose 
love  of  freedom  unites,  in  rare  harmony, 
the  old  Roman  force  with  Christian 
love ;  in  whom  we  see  the  generous, 
rash  enthusiasm  of  his  youth,  tempered 
by  time  and  trial  into  a  most  sweet  and 
winning  virtue,  I  could  name  others, 
honored  and  dear.  1  do  not,  for  the 
sake  of  such,  shut  my  eyes  on  the  de- 
fects of  the  association  ;  but  that  it 
should  be  selected  for  outrage  and  per- 
secution^  is  a  monstrous  wrong,  against 
which  solemn  testimony  ought  to  be 
borne. 

There  is  one  consolation  attending 
persecution.  It  often  exalts  the  spirit 
of  the  sufferer,  and  often  covers  with 
honor  those  whom  it  had  destined  to 
shame.  Who  made  Socrates  the  most 
venerable  name  of  antiquity  ?  The  men 
who  mixed  for  him  the  cup  of  hemlock, 
and  drove  him  as  a  criminal  from  the 
world  which  he  had  enlightened.  Prov- 
idence teaches  us  the  doctrine  of  retri* 
button  very  touchingly  in  the  fact  that 
future  ages  guard  with  peculiar  rever- 
ence the  memories  of  men  who,  in  their 
own  times,  were  contemned,  abhorred, 
hunted  like  wild  beasts,  and  destroyed 
hy  fire  or  sword,  for  their  fidelity  to 
truth.  That  the  abolitionists  have 
grown  strong  under  outrage,  we  know ; 
and  in  this  I  should  rejoice  were  their 
cause  ever  so  badj  because  persecution 
must  be  worse^  and  its  defeat  must  be  a 

good.       I    wish    that   peT^tC\X\AQrti^  M  \vqX 
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checked  by  principle,  may  be  stayed,  by 
seeing  that  it  fights  against  itself,  and 
builds  up  those  whom  it  toils  to  destroy. 
How  long  the  abolitionists  will  be  re- 
membered, I  know  not ;  but  as  long  as 
they  live  in  history,  they  will  wear  as  a 
crown  the  sufferings  which  they  have  so 
firmly  borne.  Posterity  will  be  just  to 
them ;  nor  can  I  doubt  what  doom  pos- 
terity will  pronounce  on  the  mobs  or 
single  men  who  have  labored  to  silence 
them  by  brutal  force.  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  them  exchanging  their  array  of 
affiliated  societies  for  less  conspicuous 
and  artificial  means  of  action.  But  let 
them  not  do  this  from  subserviency  to 
opinion,  or  in  opposition  to  their  sense  of 
right  Let  them  yield  nothing  to  fear. 
Let  them  never  be  false  to  that  great 
cause  which  they  have  fought  for  so 
manfully,  —  freeciom  of  speech.  Let 
them  never  give  countenance  to  the  doc- 
trine, which  all  tyrants  hold,  that  ma- 
terial power,  physical  pain,  is  mightier 
than  the  convictions  of  reason,  than  the 
principle  of  duty,  than  the  love  of  God 
and  mankind.  Sooner  may  they  pine 
and  perish  in  prisons,  sooner  bleed  or 
be  strangled  by  the  executioner,  than 
surrender  their  deliberate  principles  to 
lawless  violence. 

In  the  remarks  now  made  on  the 
recent  outrage  at  Philadelphia,  I  have 
felt  myself  bound  to  use  great  plainness 
of  speech.  Had  1  consulted  my  feel- 
ings, I  should  have  been  silent.  In  that 
city  I  have  old  and  dear  friends,  and 
have  received  hospitalities  which  I 
remember  with  gratitude.  But  we  are 
not  allowed  to  **  confer  with  flesh  and 
blood.*'  I  beg,  however,  to  say,  in 
order  to  prevent  misinterpretation,  that 
I  have  not  thought  for  a  moment  of 
holding  up  Philadelphia  as  the  worst  of 
cities.  I  do  not  infer  from  a  single  tu- 
mult the  character  of  a  vast  population. 
How  many  thousands  of  that  metropolis 
took  no  part  in  the  transaction  under 
consideration  !  And  of  those  who  gave 
it  their  active  or  passive  sanction,  how 
many  thousands  were  hurried  on  by  im- 
itation and  sympathy,  were  swept  away 
by  a  common  impulse,  without  compre- 
hending the  import  of  the  deed  !  In  a 
popular  ferment  individuals  lay  aside 
themselves  for  a  time,  and  do  what  they 
would  shrink  from  if  left  to  act  on  their 
separate  responsibility.  In  all  cities,  it 
is  true  of  the  vast  majority  of  men  that 


their  consciences  cannot  stand  akme. 
Their  principles,  as  they  call  them,  are 
echoes  of  general  sentiment  Their 
sense  of  duty,  unpropped  by  opinion, 
totters,  and  too  often  falls.  One  of  the 
saddest  views  of  society  is  the  almost 
universal  want  of  self-dfetermined,  self- 
subsistent  virtue.  It  is,  therefore,  no 
sign  of  unparalleled  depravity  that  a 
community  proves  false  to  great  princi- 
ples in  seasons  of  excitement  All  great 
cities  abound  in  ignorance,  prejudice, 
passion,  selfish  conK)nnity  to  Uie  world, 
and  moral  corruption  in  its  grosser  and 
more  refined  forms ;  and  that  these  bit- 
ter fountains  should  sometimes  burst 
forth,  is  a  matter  of  course.  I  ascribe 
to  no  city  precedence  in  virtue  or  crime. 
I  would  only  say  that  Philadelphia  has 
placed  herself,  more  conspicuously  than 
other  cities,  on  a  bad  eminence,  and  she 
must  hold  it,  until  buildings  devoted  to 
liberty  of  speech  can  stand  unharmed 
on  her  soil. 

I  now  finish  this  long  letter.  Yoor 
patience,  my  dear  Sir,  has  not,  I  trust, 
been  exhausted.  Whether  this  con- 
munication  will  answer  the  public  ends 
which  I  have  proposed,  I  know  not: 
but  it  will  do  one  good,  of  a  personal 
nature.  It  will  be  a  memorial,  however 
brief,  of  a  friendship  which  began  in  our 
youth,  and  which  has  withstood  the 
vicissitudes  of  so  many  years,  that  we 
may  expect  it  to  go  down  with  us  to  our 
graves.  It  pleases  me  that  our  names 
should  be  associated  in  a  work  which, 
though  written  in  haste,  and  for  a  tem- 
porary exigency,  yet  reflects  something 
of  both  our  minds.  It  is  fit  that  the 
thoughts  unfolded  in  this  letter  should 
be  addressed  to  one  with  whom  1  have 
conversed  long  and  familiarly  on  the 
great  interests  of  human  nature.  I  owe 
you  much  for  the  light  and  strength  you 
nave  given  me,  and  especially  for  the 
faith  and  hope  which,  under  much  per- 
sonal suffering  and  depression,  you  have 
cherished  and  expressed  in  regard  to 
the  destinies  of  our  race.  We  have 
given  much  of  our  sympathy  to  the  mul- 
titude. We  have  felt  more  for  the 
many  who  are  forgotten  than  for  the  few 
who  shine ;  and  our  great  inquiry  has 
been,  how  the  mass  of  men  may  be 
raised  from  ignorance  and  sensuality  to 
a  higher  social,  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religious  life.  We  have  rejoiced  to- 
gether in  the  progress  already  made 
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Itials  and  communities  ;  but  a 
E&s  come  to  us  from  the  depths 
in  suffering,  from  the  abu^^es  of 
Sal  state,  from  the  teachings  of 
rhrist,  urging  the  need  of  new 
\  with  giant  evils,  and  of  new 
for  the  diffusion  of  comforts, 
fcnls.  quickening  truths,  enlight- 
eiy,  and  disinterested  virtue.  A 
rs  will  bring  us  to  our  journey's 

0  the  laAt,  i  trust,  we  shall  speak 
|f  blessing  to  our  race,  and  words 
luragement  to  alt  who  toil  and 
for  Its  good.  Through  God's 
le  hopie  for  another  life ;  but  that 

believe,  will,  in  some  respects* 
(rith  this  Our  deep  sympathies 
IC   great  human  family  will,  we 

survive  the  grave.  We  shall 
joice  in  the  inteq^retation  of  the 
^steries  of  tht  present  state,  of 
s  and  oppressions  now  so  rife  on 
May  it  not  l)e  hoped  that,  instead 
iresent  poor  and  broken  labors, 
U    then   render  services    to  our 

1  worthy  of  that  nobler  life  ?  But 
re  will  reveal  its  own  secrets.  It 
igh  to  know  that  this  human 
r which  we  form  a  portion,  lives, 
and  IS  movinsT  onward,  under 
and  care  of  the  Infinite  F'ather. 
his  pure,  omnipotent  goodness, 
f'cssions  must  fall ;  and  under 
p  oar  highest  aspirations,  pray- 
1  hopes  for  suffering  humanity 
loner  or  later,  receive  an  accom- 
Ht,  beyond  the  power  of  prophecy 
or  of  thought  to  comprehend, 

k-  As  the  page  here  referred 
Tig  through  the  press,  1  iin- 
1  thxt  it  was  maintained  hy  some 
treatment  which  abohtion  peti- 
Ul  received  from  Congress  was 
lecuJiar  as  I  had  supposed  ;  and 
this  that  the  reader  may  Inquire 
ie!f     For  one,  I  feel  little  dispo- 

0  inquire.  It  is  very  possible 
Ihis  world  of  tyranny  and  usur- 
scattered    precedents    may    be 

Whtch.  if  used  for  interpreting 
Ining  our  rights,  would  reduce 

1  to  insignificance.  A  man»  jeal- 
bis  rights,  will  not  yield  them  to 

any  other  kind  of  logic.  We 
^  the  case  of  a  great  number  of 
j  from  all  parts  ol the  free  Sfates, 
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and  from  citizens  of  intelligence  and 
blameless  character,  which,  before  be- 
ing presented,  were  denied,  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  Congress,  the  usual  notice  and 
consideration.  It  was  not  the  case  of 
a  single  petition,  coming  from  a  half* 
insane  man,  from  an  eccentric  schemer, 
bearing  on  its  face  the  marks  of  mental 
aberration,  or  asking  for  something  pal- 
pably absurd  and  unconstitutional.  The 
petitions  of  the  abolitionists  greatly  ex- 
ceeded in  number  all  the  other  petitions 
to  Congress  taken  together.  They  rep- 
resented large  masses  of  citizens,  who  " 
prayed  for  what  is  pronounced  constitu- 
tional by  our  wisest  men.  And  Con- 
gress resolved,  before  these  petition*  ^ 
were  offered,  that,  on  being  presented, 
they  should  be  laid  on  the  table  without 
debate,  and  that  no  njember  should  have' 
the  privilege  of  saying  a  word  in  their 
behalf,  or  of  calling  them  up  for  consid- 
era t ton  or  for  any  action  in  relation  ta 
them  at  a  future  time.  Has  any  thing 
like  this  ever  occurred  before  ?  Or,  if  it 
has,  shall  we  go  to  such  precedents  for 
an  interpretation  of  the  right  of  petition  ? 
Is  it  not  plain  that,  after  this  measure,  i 
party- spirit  can  nex^er  want  pretexts  for 
rejecting  any  and  all  petitions,  be  they  , 
what  they  mny  ?  To  say,  that  because 
these  petitions  passed  through  the  form 
of  being  laid  on  the  table,  the  right  was 
not  touched,  strikes  me  as  one  of  those 
evasions  which  will  do  for  a  court  of 
law.  but  which  it  is  an  insult  to  present 
to  a  great  nation.  Suppose  that  Con- 
gress, at  the  beginning  of  a  session, 
should  ordain  that  an  aperture  of  certain 
dimensions  should  be  made  on  the  clerk's 
table,  and  be  connected  by  a  tube  with 
the  cellar  or  common  sewer ;  and  should 
then  ordain,  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  petitions,  to  be  presented 
during  the  session,  should  be  committed 
to  the  part  of  the  table  occupied  by  the 
opening,  so  as  to  sink  immediately  and 
be  never  heard  of  more.  What  man  of 
common  sense,  who  knows  the  differ- 
ence between  words  and  things,  or  what 
freeman,  w^ho  cares  a  rush  for  his  rights, 
would  not  say  that  the  rigjht  of  petition 
had  been  virtually  annulled  ?  Why  not 
openly  reject  the  petitions,  without  this 
mockery  ?  Do  we  not  know  that  it  is 
from  side-blows  that  liberty  has  most  to 
fear }  It  is  very  possible  that  legal  sub- 
tilty  may  find  precedents  for  tht  t<iMT^^ 
pursued  by  Cot\gTess ,  \vxsl  '^s.  \X  Tcvac^  ^x^^ 
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authorities  to  prove  that  we  have  no  right 
to  our  own  persons,  but  may  be  sold  as 
chattels.  But  such  reasonings  to  a  free- 
man carry  their  answer  on  their  own 
front.  Hunuui  rights  are  too  sacred,  too 
substantial,  to  be  refined  and  attenuated 
into  shadows  by  ingenious  comparison 
of  precedents  and  authorities.  I  take 
the  ground  that  the  right  of  petition  is 
somethings  and  of  coiu^e  that  there  is  a 
fatal  fallacy  in  the  reasoning  which  would 
reduce  it  to  nothing,  I  would  recom- 
mend to  my  readers  a  '*  Letter  of  the 
Honorable  Caleb  Gushing  to  the  People 
of  Massachusetts,"  in  which  this  subject 
is  discussed  with  great  clearness  and 
ability.  It  should  be  circulated  as  a 
tract.  The  public  are  also  much  in- 
debted to  the  Honorable  J.  Q.  Adams, 
for  his  unshrinking  energy  in  maintain- 
ing the  right  of  petition. 

1  say  this  from  no  particular  interest 
in  the  present  case.  I  doubt  whether 
the  agitation  of  slavery  in  Congress  is  to 
do  g(xxl  to  the  countrv  or  to  the  cause 
of  emancipation ;  whether  abolition  peti- 
tions bring  the  subject  before  the  people, 
either  at  the  North  or  South,  in  the  man- 
ner most  likely  to  produce  conviction. 
I  look  at  the  matter  without  reference 
to  present  parties.  One  of  the  sacred 
rights  of  the  people  has  been  touched, 
and  this  should  never  be  done  without 
expressions  of  jealousy  and  reprobation. 
The  strongest  political  influence  in  this 
country  is  party-spirit, — a  selfish,  un- 
righteous, unscrupulous  spirit,  impatient 
of  restraint,  and  alwavs  ready  to  sacri- 
fice the  provisions  ot  the  Constitution 


to  present  purposes  and  immediate  tri- 
umph. One  oi  the  most  solemn  duties 
of  patriotbm  is  to  guard  our  rights  torn 
the  touch  of  this  harpy.  No  precedents 
of  encroachment  must  be  yielded  to 
party-spirit,  for  it  will  push  them  to  ex- 
tremes. No  bulwarks,  which  our  fathers 
have  erected  round  our  liberties,  must 
be  surrendered.  The  dangers  of  liberty 
are  always  great  from  human  passions 
and  selfishness,  — great  under  the  freest 
institutions,  and  sometimes  greater  from 
what  is  csdled  the  popular  party  than 
from  any  other;  and  for  this  plain 
reason,  that  this  party  has  formea  the 
bad  habit  of  calling  itself  '*  the  people," 
and  easily  deludes  itself  into  the  belief 
that,  beine  ''the  people,"  it  may  take 
great  freedoms  with  the  Constitution, 
and  use  its  power  with  little  restraint 
This  delusion  is  what  constitutes  the 
danger  to  liberty  from  mobs  ;  mobs  call 
themselves  "  the  people." 

Note  B,  —  I  have  allowed  on  this  pan 
that  slavery  wears  a  milder  aspect  at  the 
South  than  in  other  countries.  1  ou|ht 
to  inform  mv  readers  that  this  is  denied 
by  some  who  have  inquired  into  tbe 
matter.  A  pamphlet  or  larger  volume  is 
announced  at  New  York,  in  which  tbe 
subject  of  the  treatment  of  slaves  at  the 
South  is  to  be  particularly  considered 
The  work  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  pa- 
tient inquiries,  and  full  proofs  of  its 
statements  are  promised.  Those  at  tbe 
North,  who  believe  in  the  mildness  of 
Southern  slavery,  will  do  well  to  exam- 
ine the  publication. 
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Introductory  Remarks. 

The  following  tract  grew  almost  in- 
sensibly out  of  the  strong  impressions 
received  from  recent  accounts  of  the 
emancipated  British  Islands.  Joseph 
John  Gurney,  well  known  among  us  as 
a  member  and  minister  of  the  Quaker 
denomination,  was  so  kind  as  to  visit  me 
after  bis  return  from  the  West  Indies, 
and  then  transmitted  to  me  his  '*  Famil- 


iar Letters  to  Henry  Clay,"  •  describing 
a  winter  in  those  regions.  The  satis- 
faction which  I  felt  was  so  mat  that  I 
could  not  confine  it  to  myseU.  I  bezan 
to  write,  as  a  man  begins  to  talk  after 
hearing  good  news.  Many  thoughts  con- 
nected with  the  topic  rushed  succes- 
sively into  my  mind ;  and  gradually,  and 

*  The  book  is  entitledL  **  Familiar  Lettento  Hemr 
Clay,  of  Kentucky.  deicribn«  a  Winter  in  the  West 
Indies.    By  Joseph  Jobn  Ownsy." 
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labor,  this  slight  work  took 
m  it  now  wears.  I  am  encour- 
Ei  hope  that  it  is  of  some  little 
Erom  the  spontaneousness  of  Its 

tract  was  prepared  for  the  press 
Jinc  agp,  and  should  have  been 
W  immediately  after  the  appear- 
f  Mr.  Gurne/s  "  Letters/'  But 
Itscouraged  by  the  preoccupation 
inhiids  of  the  whole  community 
»c  politics  of  the  day.      1    was 

10  wait  for  the  storm  to  pass ; 
kyw  send  it  forth  in  the  hope  that 
tt  least,  are  at  leisure  to  give  mc 
;  bearing.  Not  that  I  expect  to 
rd  very  widely.  No  one  knows 
l»an  I  do  the  want  of  popularity 
subject.  Multitudes  would  think 
\\!t  of  time  to  give  their  thoughts 
great  question  of  justice  and  hu- 
Bul  still,  there  are  not  a  few  10 
he  truth  will  be  welcome.  Such 
d  that  ID  these  pages  1  am  not 
a^ainover  the  ground  which  1  have 
'travelled  •,  and  I  hope  they  will 
\^  Having  be^iin  with  "Slavery/' 
ly  ending  with  '*  Emancipation." 
liter  part  of  the  tract  discusses  a 
bich  1  have  occasionally  touched 
which  needs  a  more  full  exposi- 
d  on  which  1  have  long  wished 
nunicate  my  views.  The  duties 
free  States  in  regard  to  slavery 
)  be  better  understood,  and  my 
ions,  1  hof>e.  will  be  weighed 
idor.  As  I  have  taken  little  in- 
br  years  in  the  politics  of  the 
,d  as  my  hope  for  the  country 
\\  on  any  party,  but  solely  on  our 
Df  education,  and  on  moral  and 
K  Influences,  I  ought  not  to  be 
\  o£  wishing  to  give  a  political 
to  the  anlislaverv  cause<  I  am 
k willing  that  it  should  take  the 

a  struggle  for  office  and  power. 

has  political  relations;  and  of 
shall  speak  with  freedom.  The 
an  exciting  one  :  but,  as  I  look 
h  perfect  calmness,  I  hope  I  shall 
^rb  the  minds  of  others.  —  N(h 
15,  1840. 


ingth  a  report  of  West  Indian 
tation  has  reached  us  to  which 
ted  wiU  be  given:  and  it  is  so 
\  that  I  should  be  glad  to  make 
exteosivefty  known.    We  have 


had  already  faithful  and  affecting  ac* 
counts  of  this  great  social  revolution  \\ 
but,  coming  from  men  who  bear  an  un»l 
popular  name,  they  have  received  little  J 
attention.     Here  we  have  the  testimony 
of   a   man   in   no   way  connected  with  \ 
American  abolitionists.    In  his  long  resi-  1 
deuce  among  us  Mr.  Gumey  has  father  ' 
shunned  this  party,  —  whether  iustly  or  | 
wisely.  1  do  not  say.     The  fact  is  stated 
simply  to  prevent  or  remove  a  prejudice  I 
from  which  he  ought  not  to  suffer.    He  \ 
came  to  this  country  on  no  mission  from  - 
the  enemies  of  slavery  in  his  own  land,  1 
Nor  did  he  come,  as  so  many  travellers  * 
do.  to  gather  or  invent  materials  for  a  ' 
marketable    book ;    but   to   preach    the 
gospel  in  obedience  to  what  he  thought 
**a  heavenly  call.''     In  this  character  he 
visited  many  parts  of  our  land,  and  every- 
where secured  esteem  as  a  man,  and  won 
no  small  attention  to  his  religious  teach- 
ings.    After  many  labors  here,  he  felt 
himself  charged  with  a  divine  message 
to  the  West  Indies.     His  first  object  in 
travelling   over    those    islands   was   to 
preach ;    but,    in    his   various   journeys 
and  communications  with  individuals,  he 
naturally  opened  his  eyes  and  ears  to  the 
subject  which   there  engrosses  almost 
every  thought,  and   in  which  his  own 
philanthropy  gave  htm  special  interest. 
In  hi.s  '"Letters*'  he  furnishes  us  with 
the  details  and  a  few  results  of  his  ob- 
servation, interspersed  with  some  per- 
sonal adventure,  and  with  notices  of  the 
natural  appe.irances  and  productions  ol 
regions  so  new  and  striking  to  an  Eng* 
lishman.     The  book   has  the  merit  of 
perfectly  answering  its  end,  which  is, 
not  to  reason  about  emancipation,  but 
to  make  the  reader  a  spectator,  and  to 

five  him  facts  for  his  own  reflection, 
t  is  written  with  much  case,  simplicity, 
clearness,  and  sometimes  with  beauty* 
It  is  especially  distinguished  by  a  spirit 
of  kindness.  It  not  only  expresses 
a  sincere  Christian  philanthropy,  but 
breathes  a  good  humor  which  must  dis- 
arm even  the  most  prejudiced.  They 
who  have  refused  to  read  antislavery 
productions,  because  steeped  in  gatf, 
will  find  no  bitter  ingredients  here.  Not 
that  there  is  a  spirit  of  compromise  of 
timidity  in  our  author,  He  is  a  thor- 
oughly kind-hearted  man,  and  conscien* 
tiously  believes  that  he  can  best  serve 
the  cause  of  truth  and  liberty  by  giving 
free  uttennce  to  \i\*  cnrtw  \ircC\^t\^T\v 
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spirit  The  book  has  not  only  the  sub- 
stantial merit  uf  fidelity  on  a  subject  of 
immense  importance,  but  another  claim, 
which  may  operate  more  widely  in  its 
favor.  It  is  entertaining.  It  does  not 
give  us  dull  and  dry  wisdom,  but  the 
quick,  animated  observations  of  a  man 
who  saw  with  his  heart  as  well  as  his 
eyes,  who  took  a  strong  interest  in  what 
he  describes. 

That  the  book  is  entirely  impartial,  I 
do  not  say.  This  highest  merit  of  a 
book  seems  to  require  more  than  human 
virtue.  To  see  thines  preciseljf  as  they 
are,  with  not  a  shade  or  coloring  from 
our  own  prejudices  or  affections,  is  the 
la^t  triumph  of  self-denial  The  most 
honest  often  see  what  they  want  to  see ; 
and  a  man  so  honored  as  Mr.  Gumey  is 
very  apt  to  be  told  what  he  wants  to 
hear.  But  the  book  bears  strong  marks 
of  truth.  The  uprightness  of  the  author 
secures  us  against  important  error.  Let 
even  large  deductions  be  made  for  his 
feeling,  as  a  Quaker,  against  slavery, 
for  his  sympathy  with  the  negro  and 
the  negro's  friends ;  after  every  allow- 
ance, the  great  truth  will  come  out,  that 
the  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine  advo- 
cates of  emancipation  have  been  re- 
alized, if  not  surpassed,  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Such  a  book  is  much  needed.  There 
has  been  in  this  country  a  backwardness, 
almost  an  unwillingness,  to  believe  good 
reports  from  the  West  Indies.  Not  a 
few  have  desired  to  hear  evil,  and  have 
propagated  so  industriously  every  fic- 
tion or  exaggeration  unfavorable  to  free- 
dom, that  the  honest  and  benevolent 
have  been  misled.  The  general  state  of 
mind  among  us  in  regard  to  West  In- 
dian emancipation  has  been  dishearten- 
ing. So  deadly  a  poison  has  Southern 
slavery  infused  into  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  the  North,  especially  in  the 
larger  cities,  that  few  coraial  wishes  for 
the  success  of  emancipation  have  met 
our  ears.  Stray  rumors  of  the  failure  of 
the  experiment  in  this  or  that  island  have 
been  trumpeted  through  the  country  by 
the  newspapers,  and  the  easy  faitn  of 
the  multitude  has  been  practised  on  till 
their  sympathies  with  the  oppressed 
have  become  blunted.  I  have  myself 
seen  the  countenance  of  a  man  not  want- 
ing in  general  humanity  brighten  at  ac- 
counts of  the  bad  working  of  emancipa- 
tion.    In  such  a  state  of  feeling  and 


opinion,  a  book  like  Mr.  Gumey's  is  in- 
valuable. The  truth  is  told  simply, 
kindly  ;  and,  though  it  may  receive  httle 
aid  from  our  newspapers,  must  find  its 
way  into  the  hands  of  many  honest 
readers.  I  o£Eer  a  few  extracts,  not  to 
take  the  place  of  the  book,  but  in  the 
hope  of  drawing  to  it  more  general  at- 
tention. So  various  and  interesting  are 
the  detaib,  and  so  suited  to  the  various 
prejudices  and  misapprehensions  com- 
mon in  our  country,  that  my  only  diffi- 
culty is  to  make  a  selection,  —  to  know 
where  to  stop.  He  first  visited  Tor- 
tola  :  — 

"  We  could  not  but  feel  an  intense  interest 
in  making  our  first  visit  to  a  British  island 
peopled  with  emancipated  negroes.  Out 
of  a  population  of  nearly  five  thousand, 
there  are  scarcely  more  than  two  hundred 
white  persons ;  but  we  heard  of  no  incon- 
veniences arising  from  this  disparity.  We 
had  letters  to  Dr.  Dyott,  the  stipendiary 
magistrate,  and  to  some  of  the  principal 
planters,  who  greeted  us  with  a  warm  wel- 
come, and  soon  relieved  us  from  our  very 
natural  anxiety  by  assuring  us  that  freedom 
was  working  well  in  Tortola.  One  of  our 
first  visits  was  to  a  school  for  black  chil- 
dren, under  the  care  of  Alexander  Bott, 
the  pious  minister  of  the  parish  church. 
It  was  in  good  order,  —  the  children  an- 
swered our  questions  well.  We  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  jail ;  in  which,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  right,  we  found  only  one  pris- 
oner, with  the  jailer  and  the  judge  !  Oar 
kind  friend,  Francis  Spencer  Wiglcy,  the 
chief  justice  of  the  British  Virgin  Islands, 
happened  to  be  there,  and  cheered  us  with 
the  information  that  crime  had  vastly  de- 
creased since  the  period  of  full  emanci- 
pation."— p,  25. 

His  next  visit  was  to  St.  Christo- 
pher's :  — 

**  I  mounted  one  of  the  governor's  horses, 
and  enjoyed  a  solitary  ride  in  the  countr>'. 
Although  it  was  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week,  usually  applied  by  the  emancipated 
laborers  to  their  private  purposes,  1  ob- 
served many  of  them  diligently  at  work  on 
the  cane  grounds,  cutting  the  canes  for  the 
mill.  Their  aspect  was  that  of  physical 
vigor  and  cheerful  contentment,  and  all  my 
questions,  as  I  passed  along,  were  answered 
satisfactorily.  On  my  way  I  ventured  to 
call  at  one  of  the  estates,  and  found  it  was 
the  home  of  Robert  Claxton,  the  solicitor- 
general  of  the  colony,  a  gentleman  of  great 
mtelligence  and  respectability.  He  was 
kind  enough  to  impart  a  variety  of  useful 
and,  in  general,  cheering  information.  One 
fact   mentioned   by  him   spoke    volumes. 
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Speaking  of  a  small  property  on  the  island 
belonging  to   KimseLf,  he  said,    *  Sijc   years 
ago   (that    is,    shority   before    the   Act   of 
Emancipation  f  it   was  worth  only  ;f  5.000, 
with  the  slaves  upon  it.     Now,  without  a 
single   slave,  it   \&  worth    three   times   the 
money.     I  would  not  sell   it   for  ;^6»orx>.' 
This  recnarkablc  rUc  in  the  value  of  prop- 
erty is  by  no  means  confined  to  particular 
estates,     i  was  assured  that,  as  compared 
with  those  times  ot  depression  and  alarm 
^B   which  preceded  the  Act  of  Emancipationi 
^B  it  is  at  once  general  and  very  considerable, 
^H  I   asked   the    ('resident   Crook,  and   !»ome 
^H  other  Dcrsons,  whether  there  was  a  single 
^H  itidividual  on  the  island  who  wished  for  the 
^H  restoration  of  slavery.     Answer,  *  Certainty 
^B^ot  one,'  " — /.  54, 

^"       "  *  They  will  do  an  infinity  of  work/  said 
aiie  of  my  informants,  */;r  wages ^ 

**This  stale  ot  things  is  accompanied  by 
m  vast  increase  in  their  o^xi  comforts.     Our 
I        friend  Cadman*  the  Methodist  minister,  was 
^K  on  this  station  during  slavcrvi  in  the  year 
^B  18^     He   has  now   returned  to  it  under 
^"  freedom.     'The  change  for  the  better*'  he 
observed,  *in  the  dress,  demeanor,  and  wel- 
f»rc  of  the  people,  is  prodtgiotti,^     The  im- 
ports are  vastly  increased.     The  duties  on 
them   were  j^"  1,000  more  in   1S3S  than   in 
1837  ;  and  in    1839,  double  those  of  1838, 
within  j^i50.     This  surprising  increase   is 
^_   owing  to   the  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
^H  free  laborers  for  imported  goods,  especially 
^V  for   articles   of    dress.     The   difficulty   cx- 
■        perienced  by  the  gentry  living  in  the  town 
in  procuring  fowls,  eggs,  &c-t  from  the  ne- 
groes is  considerably  increased.    The  reason 
IS  well  known, — the  laborers  make  use  of 
them  for  home  consumption.     Marriage  is 
now  become  frequent  amongst  them,  and  a 
profusion  of  eggs  is  expended  on  their  wed- 
ding-cakes !      Doubtless     they    will    soon 
learn  to  exchange  these  freaks  of    luxury 
for  the  gradual  acquisition  of  wealth.'^- — 

He  next  visited  Antigiia  :  — 

"Our  company  wai*  now  joined  by  Na- 
[thAniet  Gilbert,  an  evangelical  clergyman 
.  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  large 
I  proprietor  and  planter  on  the  island.  Both 
he  and  Sir  William  [the  governor]  ampty 
confirmed  our  previous  favorable  imprcs- 
f  lions  respecting  the  state  of  the  colony, 
)  On  my  inquiring  of  them  respecting  the 
•  value  of  landed  property,  their  joint  an- 
1  iwer  was  clear  and  decided.  *  At  the  low- 
[  est  computation,  the  land,  without  a  single 
[  slave  upon  it,  is  f  utly  as  valuable  now  as 
J  it  was,  including  all  the  slaves,  before 
I  entancipation.*  In  other  words,  the  value 
I  of  the  slaves  is  alreadv  transferred  to  the 
'  land.  Satisfactory  as  fs  this  computation, 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it    is 


much  below  the  mark.  With  respect  to 
real  property  in  the  town  of  St.  John's,  it 
has  risen  in  value  with  still  greater 'rapid- 
ity. A  large  number  of  new  stores  have 
been  opened ;  new  houses  arc  built  or 
building ;  the  streets  have  been  cleared 
and  improved  \  trade  is  greatly  on  the  in- 
crease ;  and  the  whole  place  wears  the 
appearance  of  progressive  wealth  and  pros- 
perity."--/. 4;^. 

**  Extensive  inc|uiry  hxs  led  us  to  the  con* 
viction  that,  on  most  of  the  properties  of 
Antigua,  and,  in  general,  throughout  the 
West  indies,  one^third  only  of  the  slaves 
were  operative.  What  with  childhood,  age, 
infirmity,  stckncss,  iham  sickness,  and  other 
causes.  Cull  two -thirds  of  the  negro  popu- 
lation might  be  regarded  as  dead  weight. 
The  pecuniary  saving,  on  many  of  the  es- 
tates in  Antigua,  by  the  chaj^ge  of  slave 
for  free  labor,  is,  at  least,  ikirty  per  ttni^* 
^pp.  45,  46. 

"  We  had  appointed  a  meeting  at  a  coun- 
try village  called  Parham.  It  was  a  morn- 
ing of  violent  rain  ;  butab*iut  two  hundred 
negroes  braved  the  weather,  and  united 
with  us  in  public  worship.  It  is  said  that 
they  are  less  willing  to  come  out  to  their 
places  of  worship  in  the  rmn  than  was  the 
case  formerly.  The  reason  is  curious. 
They  now  have  shoes  and  stockings ^  which 
they  are  unwilling  to  expose  to  the  mud." 

"  It  18  a  cheering  circumstance,  of  no 
small  importance,  that  there  are  no  less,  as 
we  were  told,  than  seven  thmtsand  s<h9lart 
in  the  various  charity  schools  of  Antigua. 
In  all  these  schools  the  Bible  is  read  and 
taught.  Who  can  doubt  the  beneficial 
moral  efJect  of  these  extensive  efforts  V*  ^^ 
p.i$. 

"The  vicar  of  St  John's,  during  the  last 
seven  years  of  slavery,  married  only  one 
hundred  and  ten  pairs  of  negroes.  In  the 
single  year  of  freedom,  1839,  the  number 
of  pairs  married  by  him  was  185. 

*'  With  respect  to  crime,  it  has  been  rap- 
idly diminishing  during  the  last  few  years. 
The  numbers  committed  to  the  house  of 
correction  in  1837 — chiefly  for  petty  of- 
fences, formerly  punished  on  the  estates  — 
were  850;  in  1838,  only  244;  in  1839,  311. 
The  number  left  in  the  prison  at  the  close 
of  1837  was  147  ;  at  the  close  of  1839^ 
only  35. 

**  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  personal 
comforts  of  the  laborers  have  been  in  the 
meaa  time  vastly  increased  The  duties 
on  imports  in  1833  (the  last  year  of  slavery) 
were  ;f  13,576;  in  1839  they  were  £24*^9^ 
This  augmentation  has  been  occasioned  oy 
the  importation  of  dry  gcK»ds  and  other 
articles,  for  which  a  demand,  entirely  new, 
has  arisen  among  the  laboring  population. 
The  quantity  of  bread  and   meat  used 
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food  bv  the   laborers    is  surprisingly  in* 

creasea.     Thetr  wedding-cakes  and  dinners 

arc  exUav again,  even  to  the  jKtint,  at  timcsi 

of  drinking  champagne ! 

**  In  tunnL'tztion  with  every  congregation 

in   the  island,  whether  of   itie  Church    of 

England  or  among  the  Dissenters,  han  t^een 

formed  a   friendly  ?*ot;iety.      The   laborers 

subscribe  their  weekly  pittances  to  these  in- 
stitutions, and  draw  out  comfortable  sup- 

plieSi  in  case  of  sickness^  old  age,  burials, 

and  other  exigencies.    Thus   is  the   negro 

gradually  trained  to  the  habits  of  prudence 

and  foresight." — //,  48,  49- 

"A  female   proprietor  who  had  become 

embarras^ied  was  advised  to  sell  oft  part  of 

her  property  in   small   lots.     The  experi- 
ment answered  her  warmest  expectations. 

The  laborers  in  the  neigh b<jr hood  bought 

up  all    the   little   freeholds   with  extreme 

eagerness,  made  their  payments  faithfulLyt 

and  lust  no  time  in  settling  on  the  spots 

which   they  had  purchaifiea.      They  soon 

framed  their  houses,  and  brought  their  gar- 
dens   into  useful    cultivation   with    yams 

bananas,  plantains,  pine-apples,  and  other 
'  fhiits  and  vegetables,  including  plot*  of 
I  atigar-cane.     In  this  way  Augusta  and  Li- 

berta  sprang  up  as  if  by  magic.     1  visited 

several  of  the  cottages,  in  company  with  the 

rector  of  the  parish,  and  was  surprised  by 

the   excellence   of    the   buildings,   as   well 
'  as  by   the   neat   furniture  and  cleanly  lit- 
tle articles  of   daily  use   which  we  found 
,  within*     It  was  a  scene  of  contentment  and 

happiness ;    and    I   may  certainly   add,   of 
.  industry  ;    for  these   little  freeholders  oc- 
cupied only  their  leisure  hours  in  working 

on  their   own   grounds.     They  were   alao 

earning  wages  as  lalx:jrers  on  the  neighbor- 
ing estates,  or  working  at  English  Harbor 

19  mechanics."  — //  49.  50. 

**  We  were  now  placed  in  possession  of 

eleur  documentary  evidence  respecting  the 

•taple  produce  of  the  island.     The  average 

exports  of  the   last  five   years   of  slavery 

(1839 to  1833,  inclusive)  wfV-^  .,..^^^  13,189 
'  hogsheads  ;  mola*«es,  3.30  is  ;  and 

rum,   2,46s  puncheons.      I  the  first 

live  years  of  freedom  (1834  to  liijS,  tnclu- 

Bive)  were  j  sugar,  13,545  hogshead^;  mo- 
lasses, 8,3oS   puncheons;    and  rum,  1,109 
Sonchcons;    showing  an   excess   of    1,356 
ogsheads  of   sugar,  and  of   j;,ooo  puncn- 
\  eons    of  molasses ;    and    a   dfminution    of 

I f359  puncheons  of  rum.  This  comparison 
[  Is  surely  a  triumphant  one ;  not  onlv  does 

It  demonstrate  the  advantage  derived  from 

free  lal'wr  *'  <  »iirse  of  five  years,  but 

Affords  a  many  of  the  planters 

[of    AntiRu.i   ....    -Lased  to  convert   their 

inolasse<  inio  rum.  It  ought  to  be  observed 
^  that  the«5e  five  years  of  freedom  included 

two  of  drought,  one  vers*  ca\am\toMs.    The     ^.  -_    .         r^        .  -    — ^  —  --- 

flafemenl  for  1839  forms  an  admuaUe  c\\-  \  o^^  to«*\w^%  *  I  Am  *orry  it  it  no 


max   to  this   account,      ft   is 

sugar,  22,383  hogsheads  (ic.cco  Wvond  1 

last  average  of  «laveryj» ; 

of  mola&se«  (aUo  to,ooo  i 

age);    and   only  5^*2   pin; 

That,  in  the  sixth  year  ■ 

the  fair  trial  of   five  ycj 

sugar   from    Antigua   aln: 

average  of  the  last  five  v  iv    -, 

a  fact  which  preclude*  t1 

other  evidence.  By  what  }i 

crop  raised  and  realized  .'     hy  tbr  iuuds  d 

that  lazy  and  impract»cahle  face  (as  tbr? 

have  olten   been   de-^  -k.  .n    rh«  ntpm^ 

And   under   what  ^<  ^  the  ««fl 

been  effected  ?     t>oUi  hal  of  mtidh-j 

crate  wages,*'  — /.  53.' 

He  next  visited  Donnmr  r  m  hjiu 
be    i^ives   equally   fa\or.il>lc   accoonti 
but    J    hasten  to   tnakc  a  few   cxtr 
from  his  notices  of  Jamaica,  the  isb 
from  which    the   most    unfav^  t 
ports  have  come,  and  in  wli 
wise  and  unkind   mca^ur.  s 
prietors.  particularly  in 
have  done  much  to  coun: 
influeoces  of  entaodpatton :  — 

"  We  were  glad  to  observe  that  the  i 
(Sunday]  was  temarkably  well  observed  I 

Kingston, -^ju«*  *   ■     '•^-   ■ d 

cities    of   your  n, 

wonderful  scetu 

ing  in  Samuel   C>uchtiin  »  baptm  Ch 

which  we  attendcn   wJihfttit   h:iv^ftR 

municated  to  ^^     1 

lice  of  our  cort 

obliging  as  to  n^.r.^   •>«>«  im    u>  ^h  ku 

casion,  and  to  invite  us  to  hold  our  1 

ing  with    his   flock    after    the    mannct 

Friends*     Such  a  flock  we  had  not 

»een,  con^risting  of   ne^irlv  thr*^  th 

black   people,  i       ' 

attired,  after  tt 

white   raiment,  ^.. ..    ..^^j...  .,.iJ« 

orderly  in  their  demeanor  and  ap 
They  sat  in  silence  with  ua,  in  sn 
plary  manner,  and  appeared   both  to  1 
derstand   and  appreciate  ihe   dr>ctrines  1 
divine  truth  preacbet!         '  lJskw. 

congregation   is  grcai  td,   botk  I 

numbers  and  respect^:  ..,  ,  »'  ik?  < 

of   full  freedom      They  V-  ^  tbe 

country,  partly  on  foot,  ami  mum 

or  horses  of  their  own.     Tb«j  iwiw  i 
support  the  mission,  and  sre  i 
chapel  at  the  expense     ''     "" 
Their  subscriptions  f 
lateral  objects  are  a: 
very  liberals    'I  Kavf 
the  chapel,*  said  a    3 
slave,  to  S«  Oui^hton,  a  da 


\^v  mite  fsf 

nan,  anct  1 

or  two  Mi»rf 
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pwt-int^  lira  hsmd  two  pieces  of 
liountitTg  to  five  dollars.*' — /y>,  74,  75, 
fcrc  il  muy  be  well  to  notice  the  fact, 
^le  great  majority  of  estales  in  Ja- 
kbelong  to  absentee  proprietors,  who 
[in  England.  In  Jamaica,  they  are 
r  under  the  care  of  j»orae  attorney,  or 
r  f  the  owner  ;  one  attorney 

ng  the  care  of  numerous 
I  u ruler  the  attorney  is  the  over- 
h  each  particular  property,  on  whom 
Buiagement  almost  exclusively  dc- 
I  This  state  of  things  is  extremely 
^ble  to  the  welfare  of  Jamaica.  If  the 
^ors  cannot  give  their  personal  atten- 
Ftheir  estates,  it  wouM  certainly  be  a 
plan  to  lea^ie  Ihem  to  eligible  tenants 
^pot»  —  a  practice  which  has  of  late 
l>ceti  adopted  in  many  instances*  It 
Hurprising  that  estates,  never  visited 
I  proprietor,  and  seldom  by  the  at- 
I  but  left  to  the  care  of  inexperienced 
raen,  often  of  immoral  character, 
prosi>er  at  all.  Nor  would  they 
t,  even  as  they  now  do,  but  for  two 
first,  the  exuberant  l>ounty  of  nat- 
1  secondly,  the  orderly,  inoffensive 
and  patient  industry  of  the  negro 

^  rapid  diffusion  of  marriage  among 
teroe?i,  and  the  increase  of  it  even 
ft  he  white  inhabitants  in  Jamaica,  is 
[  the  happiest  results  of  freedom, 
tre  assured,  on  good  authority,  that 
pies  as  many  marriages  took  place 
p-  in  Jamiica  as  in  an  equal  popula- 
p  an  average,  in  England,  —  a  fact 
broves  not  only  that  numerous  new 
Eicms  are  formed,  but  also  that  mul- 
Iwho  were  formerly  living  as  man 
Ife  without  the  right  sanction  arc 
Mivinced  of  the  sinfulness  of  the 
fe,  mnd  arc  availing  themselves  with 
'  ss  of  the  marriage  covenant.  It 
thAl  upwards  of  sixteen  hundred 
QUplcs  were  married  in  the  Baptist 
alone  during  the  year    1S39/'  — 

'h^  pansh   {or  c»uniy)  of  St.  Mary* 
=1  *  h^ve  been  arranged  quite 

r  r  each  other,  and  labor  has 

f^,*,^,  ,  -  1.0  find  its  market  without 
tion.  The  consequence  is,  that  there 
t€fi  no  differences,  and  the  people 
rking  well.  The  quantity  of  work 
d  from  a  freeman  there  is  ^ar  beyond 
lask  of  the  slave.  In  the  laborious 
tion  of  holinjT,  the  emancipated  ue- 
ptiiotm  double  the  work  of  the 
I  a  day.  In  road -making,  the  day's 
idcf  slavery  was  to  break  four  bar- 
Mone.  ,\\nift  by  task-work,  a  weak 
01  fiU  eight  bjirrels,  a  strong  one 
A  to  twelve."  —A  89. 
the  Baptist  station  at  SUgoviUe  wc 


spent  sc\*eral  hours.  It  t5  located  on  a  lofty 
hill,  and  is  surrounded  by  fifty  acres  of  fer- 
tile mountain  land.  This  property  is  dy 
vided  into  one  hundred  and  fifty  freehold 
lots,  fifty  of  which  had  been  already  sold 
to  the  emancipated  laborers,  and  had  proved 
a  timely  refuge  for  many  laborers  who  had 
been  driven  by  hard  usage  from  their  former 
homes.  Some  of  them  had  built  good  cot* 
ta|»es  ;  othef^,  temporary  huts  ;  and  others, 
again,  were  preparing  the  ground  for  build- 
ing. Their  gardens  were  cleared,  or  in 
process  of  clearing,  and  in  many  cases 
already  brought  into  fine  cultivation.  Not 
a  hoe,  I  believe,  had  ever  been  driven  into 
that  land  before.  A^mf^  a* village  had  risen 
up,  with  every  promise  of  comfort  and  pros- 
perity, and  the  land  was  likely  to  produce 
a  vast  abundance  of  nutritious  food.  The 
people  settled  there  were  all  married  pairs, 
mostly  with  families,  and  the  men  em- 
ployed the  bulk  of  their  time  in  working 
for  wages  on  the  neighboring  estates.  The 
chapel  and  the  school  were  immediately  at 
hand,  and  the  religious  character  of  the 
people  stood  high.  Never  did  I  witness  a 
scene  of  greater  industry,  or  one  more 
marked  by  contentment  for  the  present  and 
hope  for  the  future.  How  instructive  to 
remember  that  two  years  ago  this  peacful 
village  had  no  existence  !  ** — /*  90. 

**On  our  return  home  we  visited  two 
neighboring  estates,  of  about  equal  size 
(I  l>clieve)  and  equal  fertility  ;  both  among 
the  finest  properties,  for  natural  and  local 
advantages,  which  I  anywhere  saw  in  Ja- 
maica. One  was  tri  di6iculty ;  the  other  all 
prosperity.  The  first  was  the  estate  al- 
ready alluded  to,  which  had  l?ecn  deprived 
of  so  many  hands  by  vain  attempts  to  com- 
pel the  labor  of  freemen.  There,  if  1  am 
not  mistaken,  I  saw,  as  we  passed  by,  the 
clear  marks  of  that  violence  by  which  the 
people  had  been  expelled.  The  second, 
called  *  Dawkin^s  Caymanas,*  was  under  the 
enlightened  attorneyshii>of  Judge  Ikrnard, 
who,  with  his  lady,  arid  the  respectable 
overseer,  met  us  on  the  spot.  On  this 
property  the  laborers  were  independent 
tenants.  Their  rent  was  settled  according 
to  the  money  value  of  the  tenements  which 
they  occupied,  and  they  were  allowed  to 
take  their  labor  to  the  best  market  they 
could  find.  As  a  matter  of  course,  they 
took  it  to  the  Atf»w  market;  and  excellently 
were  they  working  on  the  property  of  their 
old  master.  The  attorney,  the  "over'ieer, 
and  the  laborers,  all  seemed  equally  satisfied, 
equally  at  their  ease.  Here,  then,  was  one 
property  which  would  occasion  a  kui  rtfort 
of  Jamaica  ;  another  which  would  as  surely 
pive  rise  to  a  go(>d  report.  As  it  regards 
the  properties  tnemselves,  both  reports  are 
true  ;  and  they  arc  the  respective  \e^%M.V\.^  *A 
tWkt  opposite  modes  ol  tuaTv^^irrcvtiwV. 
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**At  Dawkin*s  Caymanas  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  witnessing  an  interesting  spec- 
tacle ;  for  the  laborers  on  the  property,  with 
their  wives,  sons,  and  daughters,  were  on 
that  day  met  at  a  picnic  dinner.  The  ta- 
ble, of  vast  length,  was  spread  under  a 
wattled  building  erected  for  the  purpose, 
and  at  the  convenient  hour  of  six  in  the 
evening  (after  the  day's  work  was  finished) 
was  loaded  with  all  sorts  of  ^ood  fare,  — 
soup,  fish,  fowls,  pigs,  and  joints  of  meat, 
in  abundance.  About  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  and  women  of  the  African  race, 
attired  with  the  greatest  neatness,  were  as- 
sembled, in  much  harmony  and  order,  to 
partake  of  the  feast ;  but  no  drink  was  pro- 
vided stronger  than  water.  It  was  a  sober, 
substantial  repast,  —  the  festival  of  peace 
and  freedom.  This  dinner  was  to  have 
taken  place  on  New- Year's  da^  ;  but  it  so 
happened  that  a  Baptist  meeting-house  in 
another  part  of  the  island  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire ;  and,  at  the  suggestion  of 
their  minister,  these  honest  people  agreed 
to  waive  their  dinner,  and  to  subscribe  their 
money,  instead,  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
meeting-house.  For  this  purpose  they  raised 
a  noble  sum  (I  believe  considerably  up- 
wards of  £\OQ  sterling) ;  and  now,  m  the 
third  month  of  the  year,  finding  that  mat- 
ters were  working  well  with  them,  they 
thought  it  well  to  indulge  themselves  with 
their  social  dinner.  By  an  unanimous  vote, 
they  commissioned  me  to  present  a  mes- 
sage of  their  affectionate  regards  to  Thomas 
Clarkson  and  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  the 
two  men  to  whom,  of  all  others,  perhaps, 
they  were  the  most  indebted  for  their  pres- 
ent enjoyment." — //.  91,  92. 

"  After  breakfast  we  drove  to  Kelly's, 
one  of  Lord  Sligo's  properties.  We  saw 
the  people  on  this  property  busily  engaged 
in  the  laborious  occupation  of  holing, — a 
work  for  which  ploughing  is  now  pretty 
generally  substituted  in  Jamaica.  *  How  are 
you  all  getting  along  ? '  said  my  companion, 
to  a  tall,  bright-loftking  black  man,  busily 
engaged  with  his  hoe.  *  Right  well,  massa, 
ri^ht  well,'  he  replied.  *  I  am  from  America,' 
said  my  friend,  *  where  there  are  many 
slaves ;  what  shall  I  say  to  them  from  you  ? 
shall  I  tcU  them  that  freedom  is  working 
well  here  ? '  *  Yes,  massa/  said  he,  *  much 
well  under  freedom,  —  thank  God  for  it !  * 
*Much  weir  they  were  indeed  doing,  for 
they  were  earning  a  dollar  for  every  hun- 
dred cane  holes ;  a  great  effort,  certainly, 
but  one  which  many  of  them  accomplished 
by  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  *  How 
is  this  ? '  asked  the  same  friend,  as  he  felt 
the  lumps  or  welts  on  the  shoulder  of  an- 
other man.  'O,  massa,'  cried  the  negro, 
*I  was  flogged  when  a  slave,  —  no  more 
whip  now,  —  all  free  ! '  " — /.  96. 

"  The  prosperity   of  the  planters  in  Ja- 


maica must  not  be  measured  by  the  mere 
amount  of  the  produce  of  sugar  or  cofiee 
as  compared  with  the  time  of  sUveiy. 
Even  where  produce  is  diminished,  pront 
will  be  increased  —  if  freedom  be  fairly 
tried — by  the  saving  of  expense.  'I  had 
rather  make  sixty  tierces  of  coffee,*  said 
A.  B.,  *  under  freedom,  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  under  slavery  ;  such  is  the  sav- 
ing of  expense  that  I  make  a  better  profit 
by  it ;  luvertheltss^  I  mtean  to  muJke  atu  kun- 
dred  and  twenty^  as  before,'  "  — p.  1 18. 

••  *  Do  you  see  that  excellent  new  stone 
wall  round  the  field  below  us  ? '  said  the 
young  physician  to  me,  as  we  stood  at  A.E's 
front  door,  surveying  the  delightful  scencrr 
*  That  wall  could  scarcely  have  been  built 
at  all  under  slavery  or  the  apprenticeship ; 
the  necessary  labor  could  not  then  have 
been  hired  at  less  than  jf  j  currency,  or 
about  $i\  per  chain.  Under  freedom  it 
cost  only  from  I3.50  to  f4  per  chain,  —not 
one-third  of  the  amount.  Still  more  re- 
markable is  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  it 
was  built  under  the  stimulus  of  job-work, 
by  an  invalid  negro,  who,  during  slavery, 
had  been  given  up  to  total  inaction.*  This 
was  the  substance  of  our  conversation. 
The  information  was  afterwards  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  proprietor.  Such  was  the 
fresh  blood  infused  into  the  veins  of  thb 
decrepid  person  by  the  genial  hand  of  free- 
dom, that  he  had  been  redeemed  from  abso- 
lute uselessness,  had  executed  a  noble  work, 
had  greatly  improved  his  master's  property, 
and,  finally,  had  realized  for  himself  a  hand- 
some sum  of  money.  This  single  fact  » 
admirably  and  undeniably  illustrative  of  the 
principles  of  the  case ;  and  for  that  purpose 
is  as  good  as  a  thousand." — p.  119. 

"  I  will  take  the  present  opportunity  of 
offering  to  thy  attention  the  account  of 
exports  from  Jamaica  (as  exhibited  in  the 
return  printed  for  the  (louse  of  Assembly) 
for  the  last  year  of  the  apprenticeship,  and 
the  first  of  tull  freedom  :  — 

HMi. 

Sugar,  for  the  year  ending  9th  month  (Sept.) 

30,  1838 $3.8»$ 

Sugar,  for  the  year  ending  9th  month  (Sept.) 

30,  1839 4S»35'> 

Apparent  diminutioo    .    .      8,466 

"  This  difference  is  much  less  considera- 
ble than  many  persons  have  been  led  to 
imagine ;  the  real  diminution,  however,  is 
still  less  ;  because  there  has  lately  taken 
place  in  Jamaica  an  increase  in  the  siic  of 
the  hogshead.  Instead  of  the  old  measure, 
which  contained  17  cwt.,  new  ones  have  been 
introduced,  containing  from  20  to  22  cwt., 
—  a  change  which,  for  several  reasons,  is  an 
economical  one  for  the  planter.  Allowing 
only  five  per  cent  for  this  change,  the  defi- 
ciency is  reduced  from  8,466  hogsheads  to 
5,775 ;  and  this  amount  is  further  lessened 
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I  in  consequence  of  freedom, 

14  vast  addition  to  the  cansumption 
r  among  tHe  {people  of  Jamaica  it^eif» 
treforc  to  the  home  sale. 

p  accouni  ol  coffee  is  not  so  favora- 

o«v 
ir  the  yew  efi<linB  ^ih  month  (Sept.) 

Iji-    • •         •    •     ii7iJ»3 

pr  fJie  ytsKT  ending  9th  raooth  (Sept.) 

ijv * 78^759 

Diannation  (about  c«i»Hlhird)    .    .      1^,554 

t  cotfec  is  a  very  uncertain  crop,  and 
icicncy.  on  the  comparison  of  tliese 
ITS*  is  not  greater,  I  believe,  than  has 
ccurred  before.  Wc  are  also  to  re- 
r  that,  both  in  sugar  and  coffee*  the 

10  the  planter  may  be  increased  by 
Itig  of  expense,  even  when  the  prod- 
Uminished.  Slill,  it  must  be  allowed 
me  decrease  ha*  taken  place  on  both 
icles,  in  connection  with  the  change 
Em,  With  regard  to  the  year  1S40, 
pected  that  co^ee  will,  at  lea^t,  main- 
\  laist  amount ;  but  a  further  decrease 

11  is  generally  anticipated. 

Ir.  so  far  as  this  decrease  of  produce 
tctcd  with  the  change  of  system,  it 
^sly  to  be  traced  to  a  corresponding 
c  in  the  quantity  of  labor.  But  here 
the  critical  question,  —  the  real  turn- 
lit.  To  what  is  this  decrease  in  the 
f  oi  labor  owmg  ?  I  answer  dclib* 
but  without  reserve,  'Mainly  to 
wbich  class  under  slavery,  and  not 
freedom/  It  is,  for  the  most  part, 
bit  of  those  impolitic  attempts  to 
ic  labor  of  freemen  which  have  dis- 
the  peasantry,  and  have  led  to  the 
»n  of  many  of"  the  eMatcs. 
0  a  cheering  circumstance  that  the 
J  of  planting  and  other  preparatory 
f-  *  1  ■  T  on  the  estates  during  the 
I  has  been  much  greater,  by 
iin  in  the  autumn  of  iSjiJ. 
\  itscif  the  effect  of  an  improved 
ending  between  the  planters  and  the 
H  ;  and  the  result  of  it  (if  other  cir- 
nces  be  equal]  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
ffable  increase  of  produce  in  184 1. 
t»ld,  however,  that  there  is  one  cir- 
ncc  which  may  possibly  prevent  this 

15  it  regards  sugar.  It  is,  that  the 
lion  of  it  under  the  old  system  was 
on  certain  properties,  which,  from 
Ituation  and  other  circumstances, 
wholly  unfit  for  the  purpose*  These 
ions  awarded  an  income  to  the  local 

but  to  the  proprietors  were  either 
Itable  or  losing  concerns.  On  such 
fcicSt  under  those  new  circumstances 
brin^  all  things  to  their  true  level, 
tivation  of  sugar  must  cease. 
the  inean  time  the  imports  of  the 
are    rapidly  increasing;   trade  im- 


proving  I  the  towns  thriving  ;  new  villages 
rising  in  every  direction ;  property  much 
enhanced  in  value  ;  well-managed  estates 
productive  and  profitable ;  expenses  of 
management  diminished  ;  short  methods  of 
labor  adopted  ;  provisions  cultivated  on  a 
larger  scale  than  ever  ;  and  the  p^eople, 
wherever  they  are  properly  treated,  inaus- 
trious,  contented,  and  gradually  accumu- 
lating wealth/* — pp,  132-134. 

*'My  narrative  respecting  the  British 
West  India  Islands  being  now  brought  to 
a  close,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  concen- 
trating and  recapitulating  the  principal 
points  of  the  subject  tn  a  few  dbtinct 
propositions  :  — 

* '  1  s  t ,  T/u  rmancipated  fugn^s  are  working 
well  OH  the  estates  of  their  old  masters.  —  Nor 
does  Jamaica,  when  duty  inspected  and 
fairly  estimated,  furnish  any  exception  to 
the  gei^eral  result.  Wc  find  that,  in  that 
island,  wherever  the  negroes  are  fmrly^ 
I'indh,  and  wisely  treated,  there  they  arc 
working  well  on  the  properties  of  their  old 
masters  ;  and  that  the  existing  instances  of 
a  contrary  description  must  be  ascribed  to 
causes  which  class  under  slavery,  and  not 
under  freedom.  i,ct  it  not,  however,  be 
imagined  that  the  negroes  who  arc  not 
working  on  the  estates  of  their  old  masters 
are,  on  that  account,  idle.  Even  these  are, 
in  general,  busily  employed  in  cultivating 
ihcjr  own  grounds,  in  various  descriptions 
of  handicraft,  in  lime-burning  or  fil»hing, 
—  in  benefiting  ihcmselves  and  the  com- 
munity, through  some  new  but  equally 
desirable  medium.  Besides  alt  this,  stone 
walls  arc  built,  new  houses  erected,  past- 
ures cleaned,  ditches  dug,  meadows  dramed, 
roads  made  and  macadamized,  stores  litted 
up,  villages  formed,  and  other  beneficial 
operations  effected ;  the  whole  of  which, 
before  emancipation,  it  would  have  been  a 
folly  even  to  attempt.  The  old  notion  that 
the  negro  is  by  constitution  a  lazy  creature, 
who  will  do  no  work  at  all  except  by  com- 
pulsion, is  now  for  ever  exploded." — /^, 
137.  138, 

'*  2d.  An  increased  quantity  of  work 
thrown  upon  the  market  is,  of  course,  fol- 
lowed  by   the  cheapening  of  labor.'^ — p. 

138. 

**  3d.  Real  property  has  risen  artd  is  ristng 
in  value.  —  I  wish  it,  however,  to  l)c  under- 
stood that  the  comparison  is  not  here  made 
with  those  olden  times  ol  slavery,  when  the 
soils  of  the  islands  were  in  their  most  pro- 
bfic  state,  and  the  slaves  themselves  of  a 
corresponding  value  %  but  with  those  dayn 
of  depression  and  alarm  which  preceded 
the  Act  of  Emancipation,  All  that  I  mean 
to  assert  is,  that  landed  property  in  the 
British  colonics  has  touched  the  bottom, 
has  found  that  bottom  solld^  has  already 
risen  cotmdcrablY,  u\d  Vi^  ujon  ^^'^S* 
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ascending  march  towards  the  recovery  of 
its  highest  vatuc.  One  circumstance  which 
greatly  contributed  to  produce  rts  deprecia- 
tion was  the  cry  of  interested  persons  who 
wished  to  run  it  down  ;  and  the  demand  for 
It  which  has  arisen  among  these  very  per- 
aons  is  now  restoring  it  to  its  rightful  value. 
Remember  the  okl  gentleman  in  Antigua, 
who  rs  always  complaining  of  the  effects  of 
,  freedom,  ajid  aiways  ktying tand.^^  — pp^  139, 
14a 
"  4th.  The  personal  comforts  of  the  labor- 


'"P  1- 
plied 


popubiion,  under  freedom,  are  multi> 
1  tenfold/* — /-  140. 
"5th.   lastly,  the  moral  and  religious  im- 


provement of  this  people,  under  freedom,  is 
'  more  than  equal  to  the  increase  of  their  com* 
forts.  Under  this  head  there  are  three  points 
deserving^  respectively,  of  a  distinct  place 
in  OUT  memories.  First,  the  rapid  increase 
and  vast  extent  of  elementary  and  Christian 
education,  —  schools  for  infants,  yonng  per- 
sons, and  adults,  multiplying  in  everv  direc- 
tion. Secondly,  the  gradual,  but  accided, 
diminution  of  crime,  amounting,  in  many 
country  disiricis,  almost  to  its  extinction. 
Thirdly,  the  happy  change  of  the  general 
,  and  almost  universal  piactice  of  concubi- 
^  nage  for  the  equally  general  adoption  of 
marriage.  *  Concubinage,' sajs  Dr,  Stewart, 
I  iij  his  letter  to  me,  *the  universal  practice 
,af  the  colored  people,  has  wholly  disap- 
peared from  amongst  them.  No  young 
woman  of  color  thinks  of  forming  such 
connections  now.*     What  is  more,  the  im* 

J)roved  morality  of  the  blacks  is  reflecting 
iself  on  the  white  inhabitants  j  even  the 
overseers  arc  ceasing,  one  after  another, 
from  a  sinful  mode  of  life,  and  are  forming 
reputable  connections  in  marriage.  But 
while  these  three  points  arc  confessedly  of 
high  importance,  there  is  a  feurtk  which  at 

'  once  embraces  and  outweighs  them  all,— ^I 
mean  the  diffusion  of  vital  Christianity.     I 

,  know  that  great  apprehensions  were  enter* 
taincd^  especially  in  this  country  —  le^t, 
on  the  cci-sation  of  slavery,  the  negroes 
should  break  away  at  once  from  their  mas- 
ters and  their  ministers.  But  freedom  has 
come,  and  while  their  masters  have  not 
been  forsaken,  iheir  religious  teachers  have 
become  dearer  to  ihem  than  ever.  Under 
the  banner  of  liberty,  the  churches  and 
meeting-houses  have  been  enlarged  and 
multiplied,  ihc  attendance  has  become  reg- 
ular and  devout,  the  congregations  have  in 
many  cases  Ix-en  more  than  doubled  ;  above 
All,  the  conversion  of  souls  (as  we  have 
reason  to  believe)  has  !>een  going  on  to  an 
extent  never  1>eff>re  known  in  these  colo- 
nies. In  a  religious  point  of  view,  as  I 
have  before  hinted,  the  wilderness,  in  many 
places,  has  indeed  begun  to  'blossom  as  the 
rose.*     *In.stead  of  the  thorn'  has  'come 

l#p  the  fir-tree,  and  instead  ot  ibeXimt"  hoi 


dc£ 


'come  up  the  myrtle-tree,  and  it  shall  bed 
the   Lord  for  a  name ;  for  an  evcrtaatl^ 
sign,  that  shall  not  be  cut  oC'  **'-fp^  Hh 

J42. 

I  have  now  given  a  few  extracts  fra 

Mr.    Gurney's    book*      They    need 
comment     Indeed,  nothing  can  be  3 
to  convince  or  move  the  rwJer,  il  the 
simple  records  of  emancipation  du  : 
find  their  way   to   his    heart      In  tJ| 
whole  history  of  efforts  for  bum^n  ha^ 
piness  it  is  aoubtful  if  another  cx3in|) 
can  be  found   of  so  great  a  rev 
accomplished  w  ith  so  few  sacrfftc 
such  immediate  reward.     Comj: 
this   the    American    Revolution,   i*hM 
had  for  its  end  to  shake  off  a  vokc  1 
light  to  be  named  by  the  side  01  domes 
tic   slavery.      Through   what    fickli 
blood   and  years   of    suffering  did 
seek  civil  freedom,  —  a  boon  in«g 
cant  in  comparison  with  frcedoil 
an  owner*s  grasp  !     ft  is  the 
law  of  Provfdence*  that  great  1 
shall  be  gained  by  great  sacrific 
that  the  most  benencial  social 
shaJl  bring  immediate  suffering, 
near  a  million  of  human   being% 
pass  in  a  day  from  the  deepest  (" 
tion  to  the   rights  of  freemen 
tittle  agitation  of  the  social   sys 
a  fact  so  strange  that  we  natur  ' 
pcct,  at  first,  some  tinging  of  the  l 
from  the  author's  sympathies ;  and  ^ 
are  brought  to  full  conviction  onhf 
the   simplicity   and   minuteness  01   1 
details.    For  one«  I  should  have  reji ' 
in  emancipation  as  an  unspeakable  |^ 
had  the  immediate  results  worn  a  niii 
darker  hue.     1    wanted   only   to 
that  social    order   was    preserved, 
the   laws   were   respected,  after 
cipation.     1  felt  that  were  ana 
capccl,  no  evil  worse  than  slaver^ 
take  its  place.     1  had  not  forgotii 
doctrine   of    our    fathers,    that    ba 
freedom    is  worth  vast   sacnAces, 
it  can  hardly  be  bought  at  too  great  • 

1  proceed  now  lo  orter  a  few  1 
on    several    topics    suggested    by 
Gurncy's  book;    and   I  se 

considering  the  duties  v.  ''*'iJ 

individuals   and   to    the  ii«e   S4ikt«».i| 
relation  to  slaver)% 

The  first  topic  suggested  1>Y  \ 
thor,  and  perhaps  the  mn^t  woffby 
note,  is  hts  anxiety  to  -^1 
\  cA^lwTv    has    been    ac^  wfrh 
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•ecuniar^  loss,  —  that  as  a  mon- 

rcuiation  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
He  evidently  supposes  that 
writing  for  a  people  who  will 
if  this  grand  event  in  history  by 
indard  of  commercial  profit  or 
In  this  view,  his  simple  book 
lore    than    a    thousand    satires 

the  spirit  of  our  times.  In 
ig  of  West  Indian  emancipation, 
been  common  for  men  to  say, 
1st  watt  for  the  facts  !  And  what  j 
ive  they  waited  for  ?  They  have 
to  know  that  the  master,  after 
ig  many  years  on  oppression, 
St    nothing   by  the    triumph  of 

and  humanity ;  that  the  slave, 
Ig  freed,  was  to  yield  as  large  an 
as  before  to  his  employer.  This 
\  sensibility  to  the  rignts  of  the 
doer,  this  concern  for  property, 
concern  for  human  nature,  is  a 

the  little  progress  made  even  I 
^  free  principles,  and  of  men's  | 
ce  of  the  great  end  of  social  • 

I 

y  good  man  must  protest  against 
xle  of  settling  the  question  of 
>ation.     It  seems  to  be  taken  for  , 

by  not  a  few,  that  if,  in  conse-  ! 
01   this  event,  the  crops  have 
ff,  or  the  number  of  coffee  bags 
ir  hogsheads  is  lessened,  then  , 
>ation    is  to    be    pronounced  a  ' 
and  the  great  act  of  freeing  a 
from  the  most  odious  bondage 
«  set   down   as  folly.      At  the 
md  the  South  this  base  doctrine 
«d  on  the  public  mind.     It  runs 

our  presses,  not  excepting  the 
spectable.    The  bright  promises 
icipation  are  too  unimportant  for  ' 
irspapers;  but  the  fearful  intel- 

that   this    or  that    island    has 

fewer  hogsheads  of  sugar  than 
days  of  slavery,  is  thought  wor- 
yt  published  far  and  wide  ;  and 
Mtion  is  a  curse,  because  the 
1  world  must  pav  a  few  cents 
>  bring  tea  or  coffee  to  the  djc 
of  sweetness.  It  passes  for  an 
(m "  of  philanthropy  to  prize  a 
of  human  beings  aoove  as  many 
of  sugar. 

;  is  the  great  end  of  civilize'! 
?  Not  coffee  and  su^ar  :  r,o: 
itest  possible  amount  of  mintra!. 
Ic,  or  animal  productions:  bjt 
tection  of  the  r^bts  oi   -aV.  in 


members.  The  sacrifice  of  rights,  es- 
pecially of  the  dearest  and  most  sacred, 
to  increase  of  property,  is  one  of  the 
most  flagrant  crimes  of  the  social  state. 
That  every  man  should  have  his  due, 
not  that  a  few  proprietors  should  riot 
on  the  toil,  sweat,  and  blood  of  the 
many,  —  this  is  the  great  design  of  the 
union  of  men  into  communities.  Eman- 
cipation was  not  meant  to  increase  the 
crops,  but  to  restore  to  human  beings 
their  birthright,  to  give  to  everv  man 
the  free  use  of  his  powers  for  his  own 
and  others'  good. 

That  the  production  of  sugar  would 
be  diminished  for  a  time,  in  consequence 
of  emancipation,  was  a  thing  to  be  ex- 
pected,  if   not  desired.      It  is    in   the 
sugar  culture  that    the  slaves    in  the 
West  Indies  have  been  and  are  most 
overworked.     In  Cuba,  we  are  told  by 
men  who  have  given  particular  attention 
to  that  island,  the  mortality  on  the  sugar 
estates  is  ten  per  cent,  annually,  so  that 
a  whole  gang  is  used  up,  swept  off,  in 
ten  years.     Suppose  emancipation  intro , 
duced  into  Cuba.     Would  not  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  be  diminished  ?  Ought 
not  every  man  to  desire  the  diminution  ? 
I  do  not  say,  that  such  atrocious  cruelty 
was  common  in    the    British    Islands. 
But  it  was   in  this   department  chiefly 
that  the  slaves  were  exposed  to  exces- 
sive toil.     It  was  to  be  expected,  then, 
that,  when  left  free,  they  would  prefer 
other  modes  of  indudtry.     Accordingly, 
whilst    the    sugar    is    diminished,    the 
ordinary  articles   of    suljsistence    have 
increased.    Some    of   the    slaves    have 
become  small  farmers  :  and  many  more, 
who  hire  themselves  as  lalx>r«;rs,  culti- 
vate small  patches  of  land  on  their  own 
account.     There   is    another   imporUnt 
consideration.       I^fore     freedom,     the 
women  forme<J  no   inconsiderable  [Aft 
of  the  gan;;s  who  laly^rtd  on  tlje  sugar 
crops.     These   are   now  vnry  mu/.h.  if 
not  wholly,  withdrawn.     Is  it  a  grief  U» 
a  man.  who  has  the   spirit   of  a  man, 
that  woman's  bur'i'ms  ar*;  ma/ie  lighter  f 
Oth':r  causes  of  t:.e  'iirrjirjutiori  of  th^ 
sygar  crop  may  ]ji  found  in   Mr.  (Jur- 
n';ys   lx»k  :  but  t>j«:'-/:  are   eriough   t/i 
Slow  us  that  this  efie'.!  is  'i  ie  in  pari 
to   the  Z'-KX?  w  'yr  k ;  rj  g   of  «;  'n a :. ' !  ;/a»  i ori. 
to  a  r*,iief  of  tr^t  rriilt  ari':  f«:rr,aie  fcUve, 
]:•  w;j)',h  we  oj^rjt  to  re}'/'.^. 

i/';forc  cmandpar  on.  J  er;^',»ed  that 
the   irnmediale   rtwuiX  (A  VW  VA^a^iiK 
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would  be  more  or  less  idleness,  and 
consequently  a  diminution  of  produce. 
How  natural  was  it  to  anticipate  that 
men  who  had  worked  under  the  lash, 
and  had  looked  on  exemption  from  toil 
as  the  happiness  of  paradise,  should 
surrender  themselves  more  or  less  to 
sloth,  on  becoming  their  own  masters ! 
It  is  the  curse  of  a  bad  system  to  unfit 
men,  at  first,  for  a  better.  That  the 
paralyzing  effect  of  slavery  should  con- 
tinue after  its  extinction,  that  the  slave 
should,  at  the  first,  produce  less  than 
before,  —  this,  surely,  is  no  matter  of 
wonder.  The  wonder  is  —  and  it  is  a 
great  one  —  that  the  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies  have,  in  their  new  condition,  been 
so  greatly  influenced  by  the  motives  of 
freemen  ;  that  the  spirit  of  industry  has 
so  far  survived  the  system  of  compul- 
sion under  which  they  iiad  been  trained  ; 
that  ideas  of  a  better  mode  of  living 
have  taken  so  strong  a  hold  on  their 
minds  ;  that  so  many  refined  tastes  and 
wants  have  been  so  soon  developed. 
Here  is  the  wonder ;  and  all  this  shows, 
what  we  have  often  heard,  that  the  negro 
is  more  susceptible  of  civilization  from 
abroad  than  any  other  race  of  men. 
That  some,  perhaps  many,  of  the  slaves 
have  worked  too  little  is  not  to  be  denied ; 
nor  can  we  blame  them  much  for  it. 
All  of  us,  I  suspect,  under  like  circum- 
stances, would  turn  our  first  freedom 
into  a  holiday.  Besides,  when  we  think 
that  they  have  been  sweating  and  bleed- 
ins^  to  nourish  in  all  manner  of  luxury 
a  few  indolent  proprietors,  they  do  not 
seem  very  inexcusable  for  a  short  emu- 
lation of  tlieir  superiors.  The  negro 
sleeping  all  day  under  the  shade  of  the 
palm-tree,  ought  not  to  offend  our  moral 
sense  much  more  than  the  "owner" 
stretched  on  his  ottoman  or  sofa.  What 
ought  to  astonish  us  is  the  limitation, 
not  the  existence,  of  the  evil. 

It  is  to  be  desired  that  those  among 
us  who  groan  over  emancipation  because 
the  staples  of  the  Islands  are  diminished, 
should  be  made  to  wear  for  a  few  months 
the  yoke  of  slavery,  so  as  to  judge  ex- 
perimentally whether  freedom  is  worth 
or  not  a  few  hogsheads  of  sugar.  If, 
knowing  what  this  yoke  is,  they  are 
willing  that  others  should  bear  it,  they 
deserve  themselves,  above  all  others,  to 
be  crushed  by  it.  Slavery  is  the  great- 
est of  wrongs,  the  most  intolerable  of 
ail  the  forms  of  oppression.     We  of  this 


country  thought  that  to  be  robbed  of 
political  liberty  was  an  injury  not  to  be 
endured,  and,  as  a  people,  were  reidy 
to  shed  our  blood  like  water  to  avert  it 
But  political  liberty  is  of  no  worth  com- 
pared with  personal;  and  slavery  robs 
men  of  the  latter.  Under  the  despotism 
of  modern  Europe,  the  people,  though 
deprived  of  political  freedont,  enjoy 
codes  of  laws  constructed  with  great 
care,  the  fruits  of  the  wisdom  of  ages, 
which  recognize  the  sacredness  of  the 
rights  of  person  and  property,  and  under 
which  those  rights  are  essentially  secure. 
A  subject  of  Siese  despotisms  may  still 
be  a  man,  may  better  his  condition,  mav 
enrich  his  intellect,  may  fill  the  eartn 
with  his  fame.  He  eniO}*s  essentiaDy 
personal  freedom,  and  through  this  ac- 
complishes the  great  ends  of  his  being. 
To  oe  stripped  of  this  blessing,  to  M 
owned  by  a  fellow-creature,  to  hold  our 
limbs  and  faculties  as  another's  prop- 
erty, to  be  subject  every  moment  to 
another's  will,  to  stand  in  awe  of  anoth- 
er's lash,  to  have  our  whole  energies 
chained  to  never-varying  tasks  for 
another's  luxury,  to  hold  wife  and  chil- 
dren at  another's  pleasure,  —  what 
wrong  can  be  compared  with  this? 
This  IS  such  an  insult  on  human  nature, 
such  an  impiety  towards  the  common 
Father,  that  the  whole  earth  should 
send  up  one  cry  of  reprobation  against 
it ;  and  yet  we  are  told  this  outrafi:e 
must  continue,  lest  the  market  of  tne 
civilized  world  should  be  deprived  of 
some  hogsheads  of  sugar. 

It  is  nard  to  weigh  human  rights 
against  each  other  ;  they  are  all  sacred 
and  invaluable.  But  there  is  no  one 
which  nature,  instinct,  makes  so  dear  to 
us  as  the  right  of  action,  of  free  motion ; 
the  right  of  exerting,  and  by  exertion 
enlarging,  our  faculties  of  body  and 
mind ;  the  right  of  forming  plans,  of 
directing  our  powers  according  to  our 
convictions  of  interest  and  duty;  the 
right  of  putting  forth  our  energies  from 
a  spring  in  our  own  breasts.  Self-mo- 
tion, this  is  what  our  nature  hungers  and 
thirsts  for  as  its  true  element  and  life. 
In  truth,  every  thing  that  lives —  the 
bird,  the  insect  —  craves  and  delights  in 
freedom  of  action  ;  and  much  more  must 
this  be  the  instinct  of  a  rational,  moral 
creature  of  God,  who  can  attain  by  such 
freedom  alone  to  the  proper  strength 
and   enjoyment  of   his    nature.       The 
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pf  property  or  reputation  are  poor 
rca  with  this.  Of  what  worth 
be  the  products  of  the  universe 
lan  forbidden  to  use  his  limbs*  or 
|)  in  a  prison  ?  To  be  deprived 
I  freedom  of  action  which  consists 
it  hers'  freedom ;  to  be  forbidden 
ft  our  facuhies  for  our  own  good ; 
Wt  off  from  enterprise  ;  to  have  a 
f  circle  drawn  round  us,  and  to  be 
Hthin  it  by  a  spy  and  a  lash  ;  to 
In  iron  barrier  in  another's  selfish 
%  impulse  or  desire  turn  where  it 
to  be  systemitically  denied  the 
tof  cultivating  the  powers  which 
|uish  us  from  the  brute  ;  —  this  is 
(rounded  not  only  in  the  dearest 
\  interests,  but  in  the  very  life  of 
pi  Our  humanity  pines  and  dies^ 
than  lives,  in  this  unnatural  re- 
I  Now,  It  is  the  very  essence  of 
\  to  prostrate  this  ri^nt  of  action, 
^motion,  not  indirectly,  or  imcer- 
but  immediately  and  without  dis- 
and  is  this  right  to  be  wcig^ficd 
scales  against  sugar  and  coSee  ; 
)e  eight  hundred  thousand  human 
I  to  be  robbed  of  it  to  increase  the 
\s  of  the  world  ? 

It  matters  it  that  the  staples  of 
'est  Indies  are  diminishea  ?  Do 
pople  there  starve  ?  Are  they 
by  want  to  robbery  ?  Has  the 
passed  from  the  hands  of  the 
cr  into  those  of  the  hangman  ? 
larn  from  Mr,  Gurney  that  the 
!cics  of  ruin  to  the  West  Indies 
tlfilled  chiefly  In  regard  to  the 
t.  These  are  in  some  places  fall- 
tiecay.  and  everywhere  have  fewer 
|B.  And  what  makes  this  result 
jtriking  is,  that,  since  emancipa- 
pany  offences,  formerly  punished 
irily  by  the  master  on  the  planta- 
Ow  fall  under  the  cognisance  of 
Igistratc,  and  are.  of  course,  pun- 
e  by  imprisonment  Do  the  freed 
want  clothing  ?  Do  rags  form 
andard  of  emancipation?  We 
pi  only  of  decent  apparel,  but  are 
lat  negro  vanity,  hardly  surpassed 

fof  the  white  dandy,  suffers  noth- 
irant  of  decoration  or  fashionable 
I  There  is  not  a  sign  that  the  peo- 
^  the  worse  for  freedom.  Enough 
duced  to  give  subsistence  to  an 
red  and  cheerful  population ;  and 
lore  can  we  desire  ?  In  our  sym- 
with  the  rich  proprietor^  shaJl  we 


complain  of  a  change  which  has  secured 
to  every  man  his  rights,  and  to  thous- 
ands, once  trodden  under  foot,  the  com- 
forts of  life  and  the  means  of  intellectual 
and  moral  progress  ?  Is  it  nothing  that 
the  old,  unfurnished  hut  of  the  slave  is 
in  many  spots  giving  place  to  the  com- 
fortable cottage?  Is  it  nothing  that  in 
these  cottages  marriage  is  an  indissolu- 
ble tie  ?  that  the  mother  presses  her 
child  to  her  heart  as  indeed  her  own  ? 
Is  it  nothing  that  churches  arc  spring- 
ing np,  not  from  the  donations  of 
the  opulent,  but  from  the  hard  earnings 
of  the  religious  poor  ?  What  if  a  few 
owners  of  sugar  estates  export  less  than 
formerly  ?  Are  the  many  always  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  few  ?  Suppose  the 
luxuries  of  the  splendid  mansion  to  Ise 
retrenched.  Is  it  no  compensation  that 
the  comforts  of  the  laborer's  hut  are 
increased  ?  Emancipation  was  resisted 
on  the  ground  that  the  slave,  if  restored 
to  his  rights,  would  fall  into  idleness  and 
vagrancy,  and  even  relapse  into  barbar- 
ism. But  the  emancipated  negro  dis- 
covers no  indiflfcrence  to  the  comforts  of 
civilized  life.  He  has  wants  various 
enough  to  keep  him  in  action.  His 
standard  of  living  has  risen.  He  desires 
a  better  lodging,  dress,  and  food.  He 
has  begun,  too,  to  thirst  for  accumula- 
tion. As  Mr,  Gurney  says,  "  He  under' 
stands  his  interest  as  well  as  a  Yankee/* 
He  is  more  likely  to  fall  into  the  civil- 
ized man\s  cupidity  than  into  the  sloth 
and  filth  of  a  sav.ige.  Is  it  an  offset 
for  all  these  benefits,  that  the  custom- 
house reports  a  diminution  of  the  sta- 
ples of  slavery  ? 

What  a  country  most  needs  is,  not 
an  increase  of  its  exports,  but  the  well- 
being  of  all  classes  of  its  population,  and 
especially  of  the  most  numerous  class  ; 
and  these  things  are  not  one  and  the 
same.  It  is  a  striking  fact,  that,  while 
the  exports  of  the  emancipated  islands 
have  decreased,  the  imports  are  greater 
than  before.  In  Jamaica,  during  slavery, 
the  industry  of  the  laborers  was  given 
chiefly  to  a  staple  which  was  sent  to  ab- 
sentee proprietors,  who  expended  the 
proceeds  very  much  in  a  luxurious  life 
in  England.  At  present  not  a  litde  of 
this  industry  is  employed  on  articles  of 
subsistence  and  comfort  for  the  working 
class  and  their  families  :  and,  at  the  same 
time,  such  an  amount  of  labor  is  5ioldby 
this  class  to  the  pXatvtex,  tj.tA  ?io  I-sl'sX  ^x*i 
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thev  acquiring  a  taste  for  better  modes 
of  living,  that  they  need  and  can  pay  for 

freat  imports  from  the  mother  country, 
urely,  when  we  see  the  fruits  of  indus- 
try diffusing  themselves  more  and  more 
through  the  mass  of  a  community,  find- 
inf  their  way  to  the  very  hovel,  and 
raising  the  multitude  of  men  to  new 
civilization  and  self-respect,  we  cannot 
grieve  much,  even  though  it  should  ap- 
pear that,  on  the  whole,  the  amount  of 
exports  or  even  of  products  is  decreased. 
It  is  not  the  quantity,  but  the  distribu- 
tion, the  use  of  products,  which  deter- 
mines the  prosperity  of  a  state.  For 
example,  were  the  grain  which  is  now 
grown  among  us  for  distillation  annually 
destroyed  by  fire,  or  were  every  ship 
freighted  with  distilled  liquors  to  sink 
on  approaching  our  shores,  so  that  the 
crew  might  be  saved,  how  immensely 
would  the  happiness,  honor,  and  real 
strength  of  the  country  be  increased  by 
the  loss,  even  were  this  not  to  be  re- 
placed, as  it  soon  would  be,  by  the 
springing  up  of  a  new,  virtuous  indus- 
try, now  excluded  by  intemperance  !  So, 
were  the  labor  and  capital  now  spent  on 
the  importation  of  pernicious  luxuries  to 
be  employed  in  the  intellectual,  moral, 
and  religious  culture  of  the  whole  people, 
how  immense  would  be  the  ^ain  in  every 
respect,  though  for  a  short  time  material 
products  were  diminished !  A  better 
age  will  look  back  with  wonder  and 
scorn  on  the  misdirected  industry  of  the 
present  times.  The  only  sure  sign  of 
public  prosperitv  is,  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  stcaclily  multiplying  the  com- 
forts of  life  and  the  means  of  improve- 
ment ;  and  where  this  takes  place,  we 
need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  exports 
or  products. 

I  am  not  very  anxious  to  repel  the 
charge  against  emancipation  of  diminish- 
ing the  industry  of  the  Islands,  though 
it  nas  been  much  exaggerated.  Allow 
that  the  freed  slaves  work  less.  Has 
man  nothing  to  do  but  work  ?  Are  not 
too  many  here  overworked  ?  If  a  peo- 
ple can  live  with  comfort  on  less  toil, 
are  they  not  to  be  envied  rather  than 
condemned  }  What  a  happiness  would 
it  be,  if  we  here,  by  a  new  wisdom,  a 
new  temperance,  and  a  new  spirit  of 
brotherly  love,  could  cease  to  be  the 
care-worn  drudges  which  so  many  in  all 
classes  are,  and  could  give  a  greater 
portion  of   life   to  thought,   to  refined 


social  intercourse,  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  beauty  which  God  spreads  over  the 
universe,  to  works  of  genius  and  art,  to 
communion  with  our  Creator!  Labor 
connected  with  and  aiding  such  a  life 
would  be  noble.  How  much  (^  it  is 
thrown  away  on  poor,  superficial,  degnul- 
in^  gratifications ! 

We  hear  the  condition  of  Hayti  de- 
plored because  the  people  are  so  idle 
and  produce  so  little  for  exportation. 
Many  look  back  to  the  period  when  a 
few  planters  drove  thousands  of  slaves 
to  the  cane-field  and  sugar-mill  in  order 
to  enrich  themselves  and  to  secure  to 
their  families  the  luxurious  ease  so  cov- 
eted in  tropical  climes,  and  they  sigh 
over  the  change  which  has  taken  plan. 
I  look  on  the  change  with  very  dinereot 
feelings.  The  negroes  in  that  luxuriant 
islanahave  increased  to  above  a  million. 
Bv  slight  toil  they  obtain  the  comforts 
ot  life.  Their  homes  are  sacred  ;  their 
little  property  in  a  good  degree  secure. 
They  live  together  peaceably.  So  litde 
inclined  are  they  to  violence,  that  the 
large  amounts  of  specie  paid  bv  the 
government  to  France,  as  the  price  ci 
independence,  have  been  transported 
through  the  countrv  on  horseback  with 
comparatively  no  aefence,  and  with  a 
safety  which  no  one  would  be  mad 
enough  to  expect  under  such  circum- 
stances in  what  are  called  civilized  lands. 
It  is  true,  their  enjoj-ments  are  animal 
in  a  great  degree.  Tiiey  live  much  like 
neglected  children,  making  little  or  no 
progress,  making  life  one  long  day  of 
unprofitable  ease.  I  should  rejoice  to 
raise  them  from  children  into  men.  But 
when  I  contrast  this  tranquil,  unoffend- 
ing life  with  the  horrors  of  a  slave 
plantation,  it  seems  to  me  a  paradise. 
What  matters  it  that  they  send  next  to 
no  coffee  or  sugar  to  Europe  ?  How 
much  better  that  they  should  stretch 
themselves  in  the  heat  of  the  day  under 
their  gracefully  waving  groves,  than 
sweat  and  bleed  under  an  overseer  for 
others*  selfish  easel  Hayti  has  one 
curse,  and  that  is,  not  freedom,  but 
tvranny.  Her  president  for  life  is  a 
aespot,  under  a  less  ominous  name. 
Her  government,  indifferent  or  hostile 
to  the  improvement  of  the  people,  is 
sustained  by  a  standing  army,  which 
undoubtedly  is  an  instrument  of  oppres- 
sion. But  in  so  simple  a  form  of  society 
despotism  is  not  that  organized  robbery 


flourished  in  the  civilized 
idoubtedly  in  this  rude  state 
js  the  laws  are  often  unwise, 
and  \l\  admiritatered.  I  have  no 
t  this  childish  condition  of  society. 
'  turn  with  pleasure  from  slavery 
thought  of  a  million  of  fellow- 
\  little  instructed  indeed,  but  en- 
case and  comfort  under  that 
bl  sky  and  on  the  bosom  of  that 
llcss  soil.  In  one  respect  Hayti 
atcly  advantaged  by  her  change 
llion.  Under  slavery  her  colored 
$on  —  that  is,  the  mass  of  her  in- 
Its— had  no  chance  of  rising;,  could 

0  progress  in  intelhsfcnce  and  in 

1  and  refinements  of  life.  They 
Domed  to  perpetual  degpradatian, 
^  freedom  their  improvement  is 
e.  They  are  placed  within  the 
i  meliorating  influences.  Their 
arse  with  other  nations,  and  the 
intties  afforded  to  many  among 
f  bettering  their  condition,  furnish 
;  means  and  incitements  to  prog- 
U  the  Catholic  church,  which  is 
Bg  at  this  moment  immense  aid 
^tfonand  pure  morals  in  Ireland, 
I  cuter  in  earnest  on  the  work  of 
tninjsjand  regeneratinc^  Hayti.  or  if 

should  greatly  prefer)  any  other 
could  have  free  access  to  the 
ithis  island  might  m  a  short  time 

an  important  accession  to  the 
10  and  civiHzed  world,  and  the 
Dud  which  hangs  over  the  iirst 
f  her  freedom  would  \^nish  be- 
\  brighlneas  of  her  later  history. 
naxlm  is,  "Any   thing   but  sla- 

Poverty  sooner  than  slavery !  *' 
e  that  we  of  this  good  city  of 
\  were  summoned  to  choose  be- 
liviog  on  bread  and  water  and 
state  of  things  as  existed  in  the 
Hdies.  Suppose  that  the  present 
pf  our  metropolis  could  be  con- 
only  on  the  condition  that  five 
id  out  of  our  eighty  thousand 
lots  should  live  as  princes,  and 
\  of  us  be  reduced  to  slavery  to 
I  the  luxury  of  our  masters. 
we  not  all  cry  out,  Give  us  the 
nd  water  ?  Would  we  not  rather 
r  ^ir  city  levelled  to  the  earth. 
Dose  to  work  out  slowly  for  our- 
md  our  children  a  better  lot,  than 
>ur  necks  to  the  yoke  ?  So  we 
[when  the  case  is  brought  home 
klvcs*     What  should  we   say  to 


the  man  who  should  strive  to  terrify  us, 
by  prophecies  of  diminished  products 
and  exports,  into  ihe  substitution  of 
bondage  for  the  character  of  freemen  ? 

In  the  preceding  remarks  I  have  in- 
sisted that  emancipation  is  not  to  be 
treated  as  a  question  of  protit  and  toss* 
that  its  merits  are  not  to  be  settled  by  its 
influence  on  the  master's  gains.  Mr, 
Gurney,  however,  maintains  that  the 
master  has  nothing  to  fear,  that  real 
estate  has  risen,  that  free  labor  costs 
less  than  that  of  the  slave.  All  this  is 
good  news,  and  should  be  spread  through 
the  land ;  for  men  are  especially  inclined 
to  he  just  when  tliey  can  serve  them- 
selves by  justice.  But  emancipation 
rests  on  higher  ground  than  the  master's 
accumulation,  even  on  the  rights  and 
essential  interests  of  the  slave.  And 
let  these  be  held  sacred,  though  the 
luxury  of  the  master  be  retrenched. 

2.  1  have  now  finished  my  remarks 
on  a  topic  which  was  always  present  to 
the  mind  of  our  author,  —  the  alleged 
decrease  of  industry  and  exports  since 
emancipation.  The  next  topic  to  which 
I  shall  turn  is  his  notice  of  slavery  in 
Cuba.  He  only  touched  at  this  island^ 
but  evidently  received  the  same  sad  im* 
pression  which  we  receive  from  those 
who  have  had  longer  time  for  obserya* 
tion.     He  says :  — 

"  Of  one  feature  in  the  slave-trade  and 
slavery  of  Cuba  1  had  no  knowledge  until  I 
was  on  the  spot.  The  importation  consists 
almost  entirely  of  ftun^  and  we  were  in- 
formed that  on  many  oE  the  estates  not  a 
single  female  is  to  l>e  found.  Natural  in- 
crease is  disregarded.  The  Cubans  import 
the  stronger  animals,  like  bullocks,  work 
them  up,  and  then  seek  a  fresh  supply. 
This,  surely,  is  a  system  of  most  unnatural 
barbarity."' — /.  xto. 

This  barbarity  is  believed  to  be  un- 
paralleled. The  voung  African,  torn 
from  home  and  his  tiative  shore,  is 
brought  to  a  plantation  where  he  is 
never  to  know  a  home.  All  the  rela- 
tions of  domestic  life  are  systematically 
denied  him.  Woman's  countenance  he 
is  not  to  look  upon.  The  child's  voice 
he  is  no  more  to  hear.  His  owner  finds 
it  more  gainful  to  imix»rt  than  to  breed 
slaves  ;  and,  still  more,  has  made  the 
sad  discovery,  that  it  is  cheaper  to  *'  work 
up  "  the  servile  laborer  in  his  youth,  and 
to  replace  him  by  a  new  victim,  than  to 
let  him  grow  oYd  m  mo4^raX"t  \kJ^-    \ 
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have  been  told  by  some  of  the  most 
recent  travellers  in  Cuba,  who  gave 
pKirticular  attcDtion  to  the  subject,*  that 
in  the  sugar-making  season  the  slaves 
are  generally  allowed  but  four  out  of 
the  twenty-four  hours  for  sleep.  From 
these,  too,  I  learned  that  a  gang  of  slaves 
IS  used  up  in  ten  years.  Of  the  young 
men  imported  from  Africa,  one  out  of 
ten  dies  yearly.  To  supply  this  enor- 
mous waste  of  life,  above  twenty-five 
thousand  slaves  are  imported  annually 
from  Africa,!  in  vessels  so  crowded 
that  sometimes  one  quarter,  sometimes 
one  half,  of  the  wretched  creatures 
perish  in  agony  before  reaching  land. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  Cuban  slavery, 
traced  from  the  moment  when  the  Afri- 
can touches  the  deck  to  the  happier 
moment  when  he  finds  his  grave  on  the 
ocean  or  the  plantation,  includes  an 
amount  of  crime  and  misery  not  to  be 
paralleled  in  any  portion  of  the  globe, 
civilized  or  savage.  And  there  are  more 
reasons  than  one  why  I  would  bring  this 
horrid  picture  before  the  minds  of  my 
counir\men.  We,  we,  do  much  to  sus- 
tain tSis  system  of  horror  and  blood. 
The  Cuban  slave-trade  is  carried  on  in 
vessels  built  especially  for  this  use  in 
American  ports.  These  vessels  often 
sail  under  the  American  flag,  and  are 
aided  by  American  merchantmen,  and, 
as  is  feared,  by  American  capital.  And 
this  i.s  not  all.  The  sugar,  in  prcxiucing 
which  so  many  of  our  fellow-creatures 
perish  miserably,  is  shipped  in  great 
quantities  to  this  country.  We  are  the 
customers  who  stimulate  by  our  demands 
this  infernal  cruelty.  And,  knowing  this, 
shall  we  become  accessories  to  the  mur- 
der of  our  brethren  by  continuing  to  use 
the  fruit  of  the  harcl-wrung  toil  which 
destroys  them  ?  The  sugar  of  Cuba 
comes  to  u.**  drenched  with  human 
blood.  So  w^e  ought  to  see  it,  and  to 
turn  from  it  with  loathing.     The  guilt 

•  My  vxn\\T\\'^  frnm  Cuba  h^ve  been  itceived  from 
Dr.  M      "  "        !  TumbulL  t*q> ;  the  farmer, 

otK  '  ri'csionert  resident  at  Havana 

to  ci  I  ;.  Spain  in  re'al  on  ro  the  s'ave 

tndc  :  tnan  who  vi«ted  Cuba  chiefly, 

If  Hoi  ruo  slavery.     Mr.  Turnbulll  » 

acooii  Travels  in  the  WVst/'  dc- 

•erve?^  «■  N' rr  iij        Ihe  rep«:>rt*of  »uc1  -micd 

in  a  Tery  important  partjcntir  by  Mr.  '  •  *n 

AUlhririty  wli!rh  c  hfire^  me  lo  iiKak  n  i  c  of 

the  alavr  ■--\  ■'   ■'■  i-  inland.     li,  nuSrccl  Ijwhat  i« 

meiBt  unlike  fallen  into  cttots  on  the  «ub* 

lea,  th«?c  •  r  •  tK»etI.  and  1  iiKaU  rejoioe  in 

oeiogthe  me^w^    l  iTiigiii^  ovil  ihe  tttith. 

f  There  irc  d  fferent  estint&t£&  tA  tYiC  n\unV)«iti«Qfn«t 
it  much  greater  ihwsv  tivt  l»A> 


which  produces  it  ought  lo  be  pi 
by  the  spontaneous,  instkoctivi 
of  tiie  civilized  world  j 

There  is  another  fact  ftoi 
ten ti OIL  It  is  said  that  most 
plantations  in  Cuba  which  hai 
recendy  brought  under  cultival 
long  to  Americans,  thai  the 
of  American  slave-hoiders  is  im 

,  rapidly  on  the  island,  and.  cow 
ly,  that  the  im|>ortation  of  huil 

!  goes   from    Africa  finds    much 

'  encouragement  from  the  citixenj 
republic.  It  is  not  ea5y  to  i 
measured  terms  of  this  enormil 
men  born  and  brought  up  ami 
very  many  apologies  may  be 
But  men  born  beyond  the  souni 
lash,  brought  up  where  humai 
arc  held  sacred,  who,  in  face  ol 
light  thrown  now  on  Rlavery,  i 
deal  in  human  flesh,  can  bccoi 
tomcrs  of  the  *' felon"  who  u 
African  from  his  native  shore,  d 
with  open  eyes  inflict  this  deepcfl 
for  gain,  and  gain  alone,  —  sud 
no  cloak  for  their  sin.''  Men 
of  heart,  so  steeled  against  the  I 
of  conscience,  so  inteot  on  t 
though  it  be  by  the  most  cruel  I 
are  not  to  be  touched  by  human 
tulation  and  rebuke.  But  if  anj 
tremble  before  Almighty  justiod 
not  lA^v  f 

There  is  another  reason  for  i 
on  this  topic  It  teaches  ui  tl 
reliance  lo  be  placed  on  the  impi 
respecting  slavery  brought  h« 
superficial  observers.  We  lian 
what  slavery  is  in  Cuba  ;  and  ] 
of  high  character  from  ihi*  connl 
have  visited  that  island,  have  f 
to  tell  us  of  the  mildness  of  tbe 
Men  who  would  cut  off  their  ri^ 
sooner  than  withdraw  ^"  ] 

others  from  human  suti 
ually  done  so   by  their   rti..rr^j 
of  the  kindly  working  of  slavery 
very  spot  where  it    —  --  -  fth  | 
horrors.    Theyhav-  mfi 

plantation,  been  trc...v«  ^,.,i  h« 
seen  no  tortures,  heard  no  shrii 
then  comt^  liomr-  to  r.-^iirove  tin 
set  forth  ^i  wronf^ 

slave.     A I  i?  with  t^ 

the  visitors  of  the  West  todieii 
to  those  %vho  visit  our  Sevllicnil 
Having  witnessed  ^rery  In  tbe  \ 

^  qI  ^Gdcxc  icvf  die  most  ecilMMi 
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fphabitants,  iliey  return  to  speak 
no  very  fearful  thins:.     Had  ihey 
jibout    the    state    of    society 
Uie  whole  country,  and  learned 
'  an  one-fourth  of  the  inhab- 
lot    write   their   own  names, 
ould    have  forborne   to   make  a 
fccted  families  the  representatives 
community,  and  might  have  be- 
ll the  p4:>s8il>ility  of  some  of  the 
details   recorded  in  **  Slavery  as 
I   For  myself,   I   do  not   think   it 
mv    vvliilc    to    inquire    into    the 
of' slavery  in  this  or  that  region. 
I^l^h  for  me  to  know  that  one 
Hpig  holds  odver  human  beings 
pBoertv.  subject  to  his  arbitrary 
n  e  will,  and  compels  them 

1  ixuryand  ease.     1  know 

ot  men  to  know  what  the  work- 
such  a  system  on  a  large  scale 
t\  and  I  liold  my  understanding 
I  when  me»  talk  to   me   of  its 
Hy,       If   there   be  one   truth   of 
laujpht   more   plainly  than   any 
t  is  3ie  tendency  of  humin  nat- 
aliuse  power.     To  protect  our- 
against  p<3wer,  to  keep  this  in 
laT  check,  by  dividing  it  among 
b^nds*   by  limiting  its   duration, 
ling  its  action  with  sharp  lines, 
:hing  it  jealously,  by  holding  it 
ible  for  abuses,  this  is  the  grand 
1  benefit  of  the  social  institutions 
BLTc  our  chief  boast     Arbitrary, 
ked    power   is   the   evil   against 
II  experience  cries  out  so  loudly 
)-»!o:^Je*^  for  it  may  be  dismissed 
iig.     But  admit  the  plea 
1^  IS      Allow  slavery  to  be 

»  humatie.  Grant  that  the  man 
irns  me  is  ever  so  kind.  The 
of  him  who  presumes  to  talk 
ting  me  is  too  unmeasured  to  be 
s4  by  kindness.  There  are  wrongs 
can  be  redeemed  by  no  kindness, 
le  a  man  treads  on  me  with  velvet 
lu&t  I  be  content  to  grovel  in  the 
Because  he  gives  me  meat  as 
t  bread,  whilst  he  takes  my  child 
lU  it  into  a  land  where  my  chained 
canjiot  follow,  must  1  thank  Inm 
I  kindness  ?  I  do  not  envy  those 
link  slavery  no  very  pitiable  a  lot, 
cd  its  nakedness  be  covered  and 
iger  re^arly  a|))>eased. 
i  worlljy  of  consideration,  that  the 
\  lot  does  not  improve  with  the 
yt  oX  whit  is  called  civiJkadon,  — 


that  is,  of  trade  and  luxuries.  Slavery 
is  such  a  violation  of  nature,  that  it  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  law  of  progress. 
In  rude  states  of  society,  when  men's 
wants  and  employments  are  few.  and 
trade  and  other  means  of  gain  hardly 
exisL  the  slave  leads  a  comparatively 
easy  life  ;  he  partakes  of  the  general 
indolence.  He  lives  in  the  family  much 
as  a  member,  and  is  oppressed  by  no 
great  disparity  of  rank.  But  when  soci- 
ety advances,  and  wants  multiply,  and 
the  lust  of  gain  springs  up,  and  prices 
increase,  the  slave's  lot  grows  harder. 
He  is  viewed  more  and  more  as  a 
machine  to  be  used  for  profit,  and  is 
tasked  like  the  beast  of  burden.  The 
distance  between  him  and  his  master 
increases^  and  he  has  less  and  less  of 
the  spirit  of  a  man.  He  may  have  bet- 
ter food  ;  but  it  is  that  he  may  work 
the  more.  He  may  be  whipjjed  less 
passionately  or  frequently  ;  but  it  is  be- 
cause the  never- varying  routine  of  toil 
and  the  more  skilfid  discipline  which 
civilisation  teaches  have  sul>dued  him 
more  completely.  Thus  to  the  slave  it 
is  no  gain  that  the  community  grow 
richer  and  more  luxurious.  He  has  an 
interest  in  the  return  of  society  to  bar- 
barism, for  in  this  case  he  would  come 
nearer  tlie  general  level.  He  would 
escape  the  peculiar  ignominy  and  ac- 
cumulated burdens  which  he  has  to  bear 
in  civilized  life, 

3.  I  pass  to  another  topic  suggested 
by  Mr  Gurney's  book.  What  is  it,  let 
n)e  ask.  which  has  freed  the  West  India 
slave,  and  is  now  raising  him  to  the 
dignity  of  a  man  ?  The  answer  is 
most  cheering.  The  great  emancipator 
has  been  Christianity.  Policy,  interest, 
stale-craft,  church  craft,  the  low  motives 
which  have  originated  other  re  volutions, 
have  not  worked  here.  From  the  times 
of  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce  down  to  the 
present  day,  the  friends  of  the  slave, 
who  have  pleaded  his  cause  and  broken 
his  chains,  have  licen  Christians  :  and 
it  is  from  Christ,  the  divine  philanthro- 
pist, from  the  insniration  of  his  cross, 
that  they  have  gathered  faith,  hope,  and 
love,  for  the  conflict.  This  illustration 
of  the  spirit  and  power  of  Christianity  is 
a  bright  addition  to  the  evidences  of^its 
truth.  W^e  have  here  the  miracle  of  a 
great  nation  rising  in  its  strength,  not 
for  conquest,  not  to  assert  its  owtiritKv&. 
but  to  free  ai\d  ekvaVe.  V\\e.  u\q(^X^ 
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and  injured  race  on  earth  ;  and  as  this 
stands  alone  in  human  history,  so  it 
recalls  to  us  those  wonderful  works  of 
mercy  and  power  by  which  the  divinity 
of  our  reliction  was  at  first  confirmed. 

It  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  1  am  com- 
pelled to  turn  to  the  contrast  between 
religion  in  England  and  religion  in 
America.  There  it  vindicates  the  cause 
of  the  oppressed.  Here  it  rivets  the 
chain,  and  hardens  the  heart  of  the  op- 
pressor. At  the  South,  what  is  the 
Christian  ministrv  doing  for  the  slave  ? 
Teaching  the  rigntfulness  of  his  yoke, 
joining  in  the  cry  against  the  men  who 
plead  for  his  freedom,  giving  the  sanc- 
tion of  God's  name  to  the  greatest  of- 
fence against  his  children.  This  is  the 
saddest  view  presented  by  the  conflict 
with  slavery.  The  very  men  whose 
office  it  is  to  plead  against  all  wrong,  to 
enforce  the  obligation  of  impartial  in- 
flexible justice,  to  breathe  the  spirit  of 
universal  brotherly  love,  to  resist  at  all 
hazards  the  spirit  and  evil  customs  of 
the  world,  to  live  and  to  die  under  the 
banner  of  Christian  truth,  have  enlisted 
under  the  standard  of  slavery.  Had 
they  merelv  declined  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject into  tne  church,  on  the  ground  of 
the  presence  of  the  slave,  they  would 
have  l>een  justified.  Had  they  declined 
to  discuss  it  through  the  press  and  in 
conversation,  on  the  ground  that  the 
public  mind  was  too  furious  to  bear  the 
truth,  they  would  have  been  approved 
by  multitudes  ;  though  it  is  wisest  for 
the  minister  to  resign  his  office,  when  it 
can  be  exercised  only  under  menace  and 
unrighteous  restraint,  and  to  go  where 
with  unsealed  lips  he  may  teach  and 
enforce  human  duty  in  its  full  extent. 
But  the  ministers  at  the  South  have  not 
been  content  with  silence.  The  major- 
ity of  them  are  understood  to  have  given 
their  support  to  slavery,  to  have  thrown 
their  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  master. 
That,  in  so  doing,  they  have  belied  their 
clear  convictions,  that  they  have  preached 
known  falsehood,  we  do  not  say.  Few 
ministers  of  Christ,  we  trust,  can  teach 
what  their  deliberate  judgments  con- 
demn. But,  in  cases  hke  the  present, 
how  common  is  it  for  the  judgment  to 
receive  a  shape  and  hue  from  self-inter- 
est, from  private  affection,  from  the 
tyranny  of  opinion,  and  the  passions  of 
the  multitude  !  Few  ministers,  we  trust, 
can  sin  against  clear,  steady  light     But 


how  common  is  it  for  the  mind  to  waver 
and  to  be  obscured  in  r^ard  to  scoroed 
and  persecuted  truth  !  When  we  look  i 
beyond  the  bounds  of  slavery,  we  find 
the  civilized  and  Christian  world,  with 
few  exceptions,  reprobating  slavery,  as 
at  war  with  the  precepts  and  spirit  of 
Christ.  But  at  the  South  his  ministers 
sustain  it,  as  consistent  with  justice, 
equity,  and  disinterested  love.  Can  we 
help  saying  that  the  loud,  menacing, 
popular  voice  has  proved  too  strong  for 
the  servants  of  Christ  ? 

We  hoped  better  things  than  this, 
because  the  prevalent  sects  at  the  South 
are  the  Methodists  and  Baptists,  and 
these  were  expected  to  be  less  tainted 
by  a  worldly  spirit  than  other  denomina- 
tions in  which  luxurv  and  fashion  bear 
greater  sway.  But  the  Methodists,  for- 
getful of  their  great  founder,  who  cried 
aloud  against  slavery  and  speared  not; 
and  the  Baptists,  forgetful  of  the  sainted 
name  of  Ro^^er  Wuliams,  whose  love 
of  the  despised  Indian,  and  whose 
martyr  spirit  should  have  taught  them 
fearless  sympathy  with  the  negro,  have 
been  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  foes  of 
freedom.  Indeed,  their  allegiance  to 
slavery  seems  to  know  no  bounds.  A 
Baptist  association  at  the  South  decreed 
that  a  slave,  sold  at  a  distance  from  his 
wife,  might  marry  again  in  obedience  to 
his  master  ;  and  that  he  would  even  do 
wrong  to  disobey  in  this  particular. 
Thus  one  of  the  plainest  precepts  of 
Christianity  has  been  set  at  nought 
Thus  the  poor  slave  is  taught  to  re- 
nounce his  wife,  however  dear,  to  rupt- 
ure the  most  sacred  social  tie.  that,  like 
the  other  animals,  he  may  keep  up  the 
stock  of  the  estate.  The  General  Meth- 
odist Conference,  during  this  very  year, 
have  decreed  that  the  testimony  of  a 
colored  member  of  their  churches  shoukl 
not  be  received  against  a  white  member 
who  may  be  on  tnal  before  an  ecclesias- 
tical triounal.  Thus,  in  church  affairs, 
a  multitude  of  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  have  been  received  into  Christian 
communion  on  the  ground  of  their  spir- 
itual regeneration,  who  belong,  as  is 
believed,  to  the  church  on  cartn  and  in 
heaven,  are  put  down  by  their  brethren 
as  incapable  of  recognizing  the  obliga- 
tion of  truth,  of  [>ertorming  the  most 
common  duty  of  morality,  and  are  denied 
a  privilege  conceded,  in  worldly  affairs, 
to  the  most  depraved.    Thus  the  relig- 
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the  South  heaps  insult  and  injury 
slave. 

what  have  the  Christians  of  the 
done  ?  We  rejotce  to  say,  that 
ill  CSC  have  gone  forth  not  a  few 
Onies  a^nst  slavery.  Not  a  few 
ers,  in  associations,  conventions, 
teries.  ot  conferences,  have  de- 
ihe  inconsistency  of  the  system 
be  principles  of  Christianity  and 
le  law  of  love.  Still,  the  churches 
»Dgre^tions  of  the  free  States 
in  the  main,  looked  coldly  on  the 
t  and  discouraged,  loo  eflfectuaU 
\  free  expression  of  thought  and 
[  tn  reg^ird  to  it  by  the  religious 
r-  Under  that  legislation  of  pub- 
laion   which,   without    courts    or 

>  sways  more  despotically  than 
or  Sultans,  the  pulpit  and  the 
have,  in  no  small  degree,  been 
d  to  silence  as  to  slavery,  es- 
r  in  cities,  the  chief  seats  of  this 
le  power  Some  fervent  spirits 
;  us,  seeing  religion  in  this  and 
lases  so  ready  to  l>end  to  worldly 
B,  have  been  filled  with  indigna- 
They  have  spoken  of  Christianity 
ring  no  life  here,  as  a  beautiftii 
y  laid  out  in  much  state,  wor- 
d  with  ostly  homage,  but  wor- 
d  ver>^  much  as  were  the  prophets 

tombs  were  so  ostentatiously 
ied  in  the  times  of  the  Saviour. 
lis  is  unjust.  Christianity  lives 
Ss  among  us.     It  imposes  mmy 

Br  restraints,  It  inspires  many 
eeds.  There  are  not  a  few  in 
it  puts  forth  a  power  worthy  of  its 
days,  and  the  number  of  such  is 
Ig.  Let  us  not  be  ungrateful  for 
his  religion  is  doing,  nor  shut  our 
gainst  the  prophecies  which  the 
t  gives  of  its  future  triumplis. 
ft  a  general  rule,  the  Christianity 
I  day  falls  fearfully  short  of  the 
ianity  of  I  he  immediate  followers 
r  Lord.     Then  the  meaning  of  a 

kwas,  that  he  took  die  cross 
ed  Christ,  that  he  counted  not 
Lf  to  him  in  the  service  of  God 
tan,  that  he  trod  the  world  under 
fit*     Now    we   ask    leave   of    the 

►  how  far  we  shall  follow  Christ. 
mrrong  or  abuse  is  there,  which  the 

the  people  may  think  essential 
prosperity,  and  may  defend  with 
and  menace,  before  which  the 
LQitj  of  this  age  will   not  how? 


We  need  a  new  John,  who,  with  the  un- 
tamed and  solemn  energy  of  the  wilder- 
ness,  shall  cry  out  among  us.  Repent  1 
We  need  that  the  Crucified  should  speak 
to  us  with  a  more  startling  voice,  **  He 
that  forsaketh  not  all  things  and  f ol- 
io we  th  me  cannot  be  my  distiple."  We 
need  that  the  all-sacrificing.  alUsympa- 
thiring  spirit  of  Christianity  should  cease 
to  bow  to  the  spirit  of  tlie  world.  We 
need  that,  under  a  deep  sense  of  want 
and  woe,  the  church  should  cry  out, 
**Thy  kingdom  come!*'  and  with  holy 
importunity  should  bring  down  new 
strength,  and  life,  and  love  from  heaven. 
4-  T  pass  to  another  topic  suggested 
by  Mr.  Gurney's  book.  According  to 
this  and  all  the  books  written  on  the 
subject,  emancipation  has  borne  a  sin- 
gular testimony  to  the  noble  elements 
\  of  the  negro  character.  It  may  be 
I  doubted  whether  any  other  race  would 
have  borne  this  trial  as  well  as  they, 
[  Before  the  day  of  freedom  came,  the 
West  Indies  and  this  country  foreboded 
i  fearful  consequences  from  the  sudden 
i  transition  of  such  a  multitude  ffom 
I  bondage  to  liberty.  Revenge,  massa- 
cre, unbridled  lust,  were  to  usher  in  the 
grand  festival  of  emancipation,  which 
was  to  end  in  the  breaking  out  of  a  new 
Pandemonium  on  earth.  Instead  of 
this,  the  holy  day  of  libcrtA^  was  wel- 
comed i>y  shouts  and  tears  of  gratitude. 
The  liberated  negroes  did  not  hasten, 
as  Saxon  serfs  in  like  circumstances 
might  have  done,  to  haunts  of  intoxica- 
tion, but  to  the  house  of  God.  Their 
rude  churches  were  thronged.  Their 
joy  found  utterance  in  prayers  and 
hymns.  History  contains  no  record 
more  touching  than  the  account  of  the 
religious,  lender  thankfulness  which  this 
vast  boon  awakened  in  the  negro  breast* 
And  what  followed  ?  Was  this  beauti- 
ful emotion  an  evanescent  transport, 
soon  to  give  way  to  ferocity  and  ven- 
geance ?  It  was  natural  for  masters 
who  had  inflicted  causeless  stripes,  and 
filled  the  cup  of  the  slaves  with  bitter- 
ness, to  fear  their  rage  after  liberation. 
But  the  overwhelming  joy  of  freedom 
having  subsided,  they  returned  to  labor. 
Not  even  a  blow  was  struck  in  the  ex- 
citement of  that  vast  change.  No  viola- 
tion of  the  peace  required  the  - 
tion  of  the  magistrate.  Then 
was  assumed  easily,  quietly,  wUli 
*  Sec  note  K  *t  etkd  fk  l\\\^  mIlv^*. 
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act  of  violence.  And  since  that  time,  in 
the  short  space  of  two  vears,  how  much 
have  they  accomplished !  Beautiful  vil- 
lages have  grown  up.  Little  freeholds 
have  been  purchased.  The  marriage  tie 
has  become  sacred.  The  child  is  edu- 
cated. Crime  has  diminished.  There 
are  islands  where  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  young  are  trained  in  schools  than 
among  the  whites  of  the  slave  States. 
I  ask.  whether  any  other  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  would  have  received 
and  used  the  infinite  blessing  of  liberty 
so  well  ? 

The  history  of  West  Indian  eman- 
cipation teaches  us  that  we  are  holding 
in  bondage  one  of  the  best  races  of  the 
human  family.  The  negro  is  among  the 
mildest,  gentlest  of  men.  He  is  smgu- 
Urly  susceptible  of  improvement  from 
abroad.  His  children,  it  is  said,  receive 
more  rapidly  than  ours  the  elements  of 
knowledge.  How  far  he  can  originate 
improvements  time  only  can  teach.  His 
nature  is  affectionate,  easily  touched ; 
and  hence  he  is  more  open  to  religious 
imp'ression  than  the  white  man.  The 
European  race  have  manifested  more 
courage,  enterprise,  invention ;  but  in 
the  dispositions  which  Christianity  par- 
ticularly honors,  how  inferior  are  they 
to  the  African !  When  I  cast  my  eyes 
over  our  Southern  region,  the  land  of 
bowie-knives.  Lynch  law,  and  duels,  of 
**  chivalry,"  **  honor,"  and  revenge  :  and 
when  I  consider  that  Christianity  is  de- 
clared to  be  a  spirit  of  charity,  "  which 
seeketh  not  its  own,  is  not  easily  pro- 
voked, thinketh  no  evil,  and  endureth 
all  things,"  and  is  also  declared  to  be 
*•  the  wisdom  from  above,  which  is  first 
pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to 
be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good 
fruits  ; "  can  I  hesitate  in  deciding  to 
which  of  the  races  in  that  land  Chris- 
tianity is  most  adapted,  and  in  which  its 
noblest  disciples  are  most  likely  to  be 
reared  ?  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  of  all 
the  European  nations,  that  they  are  dis- 
tinjjuished  by  qualities  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  ;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  events  of  history, 
that  the  relijLjion  of  Jesus  should  have 
struck  root  among  them.  As  yet  it 
has  not  subdued  them.  The  "  law  of 
honor,"  the  strongest  of  all  laws  in  the 
European  race,  is,  to  this  dav,  directly 
hostile  to  the  character  ana  word  of 
Chriiit.    The  African  carries  within  him, 


much  more  than  we,  the  germs  of  a 
meek,  long-suffering,  loving  virtue.  A 
short  residence  among  the  negroes  in 
the  West  Indies  impressed  me  with 
their  capaci^  of  improirement  On  al 
sides  I  heard  of  their  religious  tenden- 
cies, the  noblest  in  human  nature.  1 
saw,  too,  on  the  plantation  where  1 
resided,  a  gracefulness  and  dignity  of 
form  and  motion,  rare  in  my  own  native 
New  England.  And  this  is  the  race 
which  has  been  selected  to  be  trodden 
down  and  confounded  with  the  brutes ! 
Undoubtedly  the  negroes  are  debased ; 
for,  were  slavery  not  debasing,  I  should 
have  little  quarrel  with  it.  But  let  not 
their  degradation  be  alleged  in  proof  of 
peculiar  incapacity  of  moral  elevation. 
They  are  given  to  theft:  but  there  is 
no  peculiar,  aggravated  guilt  in  stealing 
from  those  by  whom  they  are  robbed 
of  all  their  rights  and  their  very  persons. 
They  are  given  to  falsehood:  but  this 
is  tne  very  effect  produced  by  op- 
pression on  the  Irish  peasantry.  They 
are  undoubtedly  sensual ;  and  yet  the 
African  countenance  seldom  shows  that 
coarse,  brutal  sensuality  which  is  so 
common  in  the  face  of  the  white  man. 
I  should  expect  from  the  African  race, 
if  civilized,  less  energy,  less  courage, 
less  intellectual  origiiuuity,  than  in  onr 
race,  but  more  amiableness,  tranquillitv, 
gentleness,  and  content.  They  might 
not  rise  to  an  eouality  in  outward  con- 
dition, but  would  probably  be  a  much 
happier  race.  There  is  no  reason  for 
holding  such  a  race  in  chains :  they 
need  no  chain  to  make  them  harmless.* 
In  the  remarks  now  made  1  have 
aimed  only  to  express  my  sympathy 
with  the  wronged.  As  to  the  white 
population  of  the  South,  1  have  no 
intention  to  disparage  it.  1  have  no 
undue  partiality  to  the  North ;  for  I 
believe  that,  were  Northern  men  slave- 
holders, and  satisfied  that  they  could 
grow  richer  by  slave  than  by  free  labor, 
not  a  few  would  retain  their  property  in 
human  flesh  with  as  resolute  and  funous 
a  grasp  as  their  Southern  brethren.  In 
truth,  until  the  cotton  culture  had  in- 
toxicated the  minds  of  the  South  with 
golden  dreams,  that  part  of  the  country 
seemed  less  tainted  by  cupidity  than 
our  own.  The  character  of  that  region 
is  still  a  mixed  one,  impulsive,  pas- 
sionate, vindictive,  sensual ;  but  frank, 
•  See  note  B  at  end  of  thia  article. 
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courageous,  self-relytngt  enthusiastic, 
ind  capable  of  great  sncrifices  for  a 
friend.  Could  the  withering  influence 
(if  slarcry  be  withdrawn,  the  Southern 
diaiacter,  though  less  consistent,  less 
bised  OQ  principle,  might  be  more  at- 
T3ctfvc  and  lofty  than  that  of  the 
North.  The  South  is  fond  of  calHng 
itseii  An:^lo  Saxon.  Judging  from  char- 
icicr,  I  should  say  that  this  name  be- 
longs much  more  to  the  North,  the 
coaotry  of  steady,  persevering,  tincon- 
qtierable  energy*  Our  Southern  breth- 
reo  remind  me  more  of  the  Normans, 
They  seem  to  have  in  their  veins 
the  burnin;jj  blood  of  that  pirate  race» 
who  spread  terror  through  Europe,  who 
Rticd  part  of  France  as  a  prey,  and 
then  pounced  on  England  ;  a  conquer- 
chivalrous  race,  from  winch  most 
the  noble  families  of  England  are 
'jud  to  be  derived.  There  were  cer- 
launly  noble  traits  in  the  Norman  char- 
:tcr,  such  as  its  enthusiasm,  its  defiance 

rril  by  sea  and  land,  its  force  of 
lis  rude  sense  of  honor     Rut  the 
(in  of  Norman  spirit,  or  Norman  blood, 
thould  never  be  a  slave  holder     He  is 
le  last  man  to  profit  by  this  relation. 
[»    pride    and    fierce    pas.^ions    need 
Lint,    not    perpetual    nourishment  ; 
list   his    indisposition    to    labor,   his 
[lestre  to  live  by  others'  toil,  demands 
ic  stem  pressure  of  necessity  to  rescue 
ym   from  dishonorable   slotd-      Under 
Bndlier  influences   he   may   take  rank 
among  the  noblest  of  his  race. 

However,  in  looking  at  the  South,  the 
Srst  thing  which  strikes  my  eyes  is,  not 
the  Anglo-Saxon  or  the  Norman,  but 
the  slave.  I  overlook  the  dwellings  of 
the  rich.  My  thoughts  go  to  the  com- 
fortless hut  of  the  negro.  They  go  to 
ihc  dark  mass  at  work  in  the  fields. 
hat  injured  man  is  my  brother,  and 
i^ht  not  my  sympathies  to  gather 
lund  him  peculiarly?  Talk  not  to  me 
of  the  hospitality,  comforts,  luxuries  of 
the  planter's  mansion.  These  are  all  the 
ns  of  a  mighty  wrong.  My  thoughts 
first  to  the  slave.  I  would  not,  how- 
ever, exaggerate  his  evils.  He  is  not  the 
most  unha]>py  man  on  that  soil.  True, 
Kfcis  powers  are  undeveloped  ;  but  there- 
Jfcre  he  is  incap  ible  of  the  guilt  which 
Bothers  incur.  He  has,  as  we  have  seen, 
Ba  generous  nature,  and  his  day  of  im- 
provement, though  long  postponed,  is  to 
come.     When  1  sec  by  his  side  (and  is 
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the  sight  very  rare  ?)  the  self-indulgent 
man  who,  from  mere  love  of  gain  and 
ease,  extorts  his  sweat,  I  think  of  the 
fearful  words  which  the  Saviour  has  put 
into  the  lips  of  the  Hebrew  patriarch  in 
the  unseen  world,  *"  Thou  in  thv  lifetime 
receivedst  thy  good  thing.^.  ancl  Lazarus 
evil  things;  but  now  he  is  comforted, 
and  thou  art  tormented/'  Distinctions 
founded  on  wrong  endure  hut  for  a  day. 
Could  we  now  penetrate  the  future  world, 
what  startling  revelations  would  be  made 
to  us !  Before  the  all-seeing,  impartial 
justice  of  God,  we  should  see  every 
badge  of  humiliation  taken  off  from  the 
fallen,  crushed,  and  enslaved:  and  where, 
where  would  the  selfish,  unfeeling  op- 
pressor appear  ? 

5.  I  shall  advert  but  to  one  more  topic 
suggested  by  Mr.  Gurncy's  book  ;  I  re- 
fer  to  the  kind  and  respectful  manner 
in  which  he  speaks  of  many  slave-hold- 
ers. He  has  no  sympathy  with  those 
who  set  down  this  class  of  men  indis- 
criminately as  the  chief  of  sinners,  but 
speaks  with  satisfaction  of  examples  of 
piety  and  virtue  which  he  found  in  their 
number.  By  some  among  us  this  len- 
ity will  be  ascribed  to  his  desire  to  win 
for  himself  golden  opinions  ;  but  he  de- 
serves no  such  censure.  The  opinion  of 
slave-holders  is  of  no  moment  to  him ; 
for  he  has  left  them  for  ever,  and  returns 
to  his  own  country,  where  his  testimony 
to  their  worth  will' find  no  sympathy,  but 
expose  him  to  suspicion,  perhaps  to  re- 
proach. Of  the  justice  of  his  judgment 
I  have  no  doubt.  Among  slave-holders 
there  may  be,  and  there  are,  good  men. 
But  the  inferences  from  this  judgment 
are  often  false  and  pernicious.  There 
is  a  common  disposition  to  connect  the 
character  of  the  slave-holder  and  the 
character  of  slavery.  Many  at  the  North, 
who  by  intercourse  of  business  or  friend- 
ship have  come  to  appreciate  tlie  good 
qualities  of  individuals  at  the  South,  are 
led  to  the  secret,  if  not  uttered,  infer- 
ence, that  a  system  sustained  by  such 
people  can  be  no  monstrous  thing.  They 
repel  indignantly  the  invectives  of  the 
abolitionists  against  the  miister,  and  by 
a  natural  process  go  on  to  question  or 
repel  their  denunciation  of  slavery.  Here 
lies  the  secret  of  much  of  the  want  of 
just  feeling  in  regard  to  this  institution. 
People  become  reconciled  to  it  in  a  meas- 
ure by  the  virtues  of  its  supporters.  I 
will  not  reply  to  U\va  ^nox  b^  \t*&\v\\w^ 
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that  the  virtues  which  grow  up  under 
slavery  bear  a  small  proportion  to  the 
vices  which  it  feeds.  1  take  a  broader 
ground.  1  maintain  that  we  can  never 
argue  safely  from  the  character  of  a  man 
to  the  system  he  upholds.  It  is  a  solemn 
truth,  not  yet  understood  as  it  should  be, 
that  the  worst  institutions  may  be  sus- 
tained, the  worst  deeds  performed,  the 
most  merciless  cruelties  inflicted,  by  the 
conscientious  and  the  good.  History 
teaches  no  truth  more  awful,  and  proofs 
of  it  crowd  on  us  from  the  records  of 
the  earliest  and  latest  times.  Thus,  the 
worship  of  the  immoral  deities  of  heath- 
enism was  sustained  by  the  great  men 
of  antiquity.  The  bloodiest  and  most 
unrighteous  wars  have  been  instigated 
by  patriots.  For  ages  the  Jews  were 
thought  to  have  forfeited  the  rights  of 
men,  as  much  as  the  African  race  at  the 
South,  and  were  insulted,  spoiled,  and 
slain,  not  by  mobs,  but  by  sovereigns 
and  prelates,  who  really  supposed  them- 
selves avengers  of  the  crucined  Saviour. 
Trajan  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  men  of 
singular  humanity,  doomed  Christians  to 
death,  siurendering  their  better  feeh'ngs 
to  what  they  thought  the  safety  of  the 
state.  Few  names  in  history  are  more 
illustrious  than  Isabella  of  Castile.  She 
was  the  model,  in  most  respects,  of  a 
noble  woman.  But  Isabella  outstripped 
her  age  in  what  she  thought  pious  zeal 
against  heretics.  Having  taken  lessons 
in  her  wars  against  the  Moors,  and  in 
the  extermination  of  the  Jews,  she  en- 
tered fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  Inqui- 
sition ;  and  by  her  great  moral  power 
contributed  more  than  any  other  sover- 
eign to  the  extension  of  its  fearful  influ- 
ence ;  and  thus  the  horrible  tortures  and 
murders  of  that  infernal  institution,  in 
her  ill-fated  country,  lie  very  much  at  her 
door.  Of  all  the  causes  which  have  con- 
tributed to  the  ruin  of  Spain,  the  gloomy, 
unrelenting  spirit  of  religious  oigotry 
has  wrought  most  deeply  ;  so  that  the 
illustrious  Isabella,  through  her  zeal  for 
religion  and  the  salvation  of  her  sub- 
jects, sowed  the  seeds  of  her  country's 
ruin.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Spain,  in 
her  late  struggle  for  freedom,  has  not 
produced  one  great  man ;  and  at  this 
moment  the  country  seems  threatened 
with  disorganization ;  and  it  is  to  the 
almost  universal  corruption,  to  the  want 
of  mutual  confidence,  to  the  deep  dis- 
simulation and  fraud,  which  the  spirit  of 


the  Inquisition,  the  spirit  of  misguided 
religion,  has  spread  through  society,  that 
this  degradation  must  chiefly  be  traced 
The  wrongs,  woes,  cruelties,  inflicted 
by  the  religious,  the  conscientious,  are 
among  the  most  important  teachings  of 
the  past.  Nor  has  this  strange  mixture 
of  good  and  evil  ceased.  Crimes,  to 
which  time  and  usage  have  given  sanc- 
tion, are  still  found  in  neighborhood  with 
virtue.  Examples  taken  from  other 
countries  stagger  belief,  but  are  true. 
Thus,  in  not  alew  regions,  the  infant  is 
cast  out  to  perish  by  parents  who  abound 
in  tenderness  to  their  surviving  children. 
Our  own  enormities  arc  to  be  understood 
hereafter.  Slavery  is  not,  then,  absolved 
of  guilt  by  the  virtues  of  its  supporters, 
nor  are  its  wrongs  on  this  account  a  whit 
less  tolerable.  The  Inquisition  was  not 
a  whit  less  infernal  because  sustained  by 
Isabella.  Wars  are  not  a  whit  less  mur- 
derous because  waged  for  our  country's 
glory;  nor  was  the  slave-trade  less  a 
complication  of  unutterable  cruelties  be- 
cause our  fathers  brought  the  African 
here  to  make  him  a  Christian. 

The  great  truth  now  insisted  on,  that 
evil  is  evil,  no  matter  at  whose  door  it 
lies,  and  that  men  acting  from  conscience 
and  religion  may  do  nefarious  deeds, 
needs  to  be  better  understood,  that  wc 
may  not  shelter  ourselves  or  our  institu- 
tions under  the  names  of  the  great  or 
the  good  who  have  passed  away.  It 
shows  us  that,  in  good  company,  we 
may  do  the  work  of  flends.  It  teaches 
us  how  important  is  the  culture  of  our 
whole  moral  and  rational  nature,  how 
dangerous  to  rest  on  the  old  and  the 
established  without  habitually  and  hon- 
estly seeking  the  truth.  With  these 
views,  I  believe  at  once  that  slavery  is 
an  atrocious  wrong,  and  yet  that  among 
its  upholders  may  be  found  good  and 
pious  people.  I  do  not  look  on  a  slave 
country  as  one  of  the  provinces  of  hell. 
There,  as  elsewhere,  the  human  spirit 
may  hold  communion  with  God,  and  it 
may  ascend  thence  to  heaven.  Still, 
slavery  does  not  lay  aside  its  horrible 
nature  because  of  the  character  of  some 
of  its  supporters.  Persecution  is  a  cruel 
outrage,  no  matter  by  whom  carried  on ; 
and  so  slavery,  no  matter  by  whom 
maintained,  works  fearful  evil  to  bond 
and  free.  It  breathes  a  moral  taint 
concaminates  young  and  old,  prostrates 
the  dearest  rights,  and  strengthens  the 
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pride,  love  of  power,  and  self- 
1,  on  which  it  is  founded.  1 
rrant  that  among  slave-holders 
\  found  upright,  religious  men, 
»ecially,  pious,  gentle,  disinter- 
oble-minded  women,  who  sin- 
ibor  to  be  the  guardians  and 
ors  of  the  slaves,  and  under 
ind  control  much  comfort  may 
red.  But  we  must  not  on  this 
shut  our  eyes  on  the  evils  of  the 
)n  or  forbear  to  expose  them. 
x>ntrary,  this  is  the  very  reason 
ig  up  our  voices  against  it ;  for 
rests  mainly  on  the  virtues  of 
Iders.  Without  the  sanction  of 
id  great  names  it  would  soon 
ere  it  left  as  a  monopoly  to  the 
Tuel,  unprincipled,  it  could  not 
rear.  It  would  become  in  men's 
infamous  as  the  slave-trade,  and 
ed  among  felonies.  It  is  a 
lutv  to  speak  plainly  of  wrongs 
x>a  men  perpetrate.  It  is  very 
:ryout  against  crimes  which  the 
lish,  and  which  popular  opinion  > 
nded  with  infamy.  What  is  , 
y  demanded  of  the  Christian  is. 
il.  honest  cenerous  testimony  , 
enormities  wnich  are  sanctioned 
icrs  and  fashion  and  wealth,  and 
y  by  great  and  honored  names 
:b.  thus  sustained.  lift  up  th':ir 
heaven,  and  repay  reijuke  'Aith 
and  indignation. 
¥  that  there  are  those  Aho  ^  o.n 
acknowledgment  of  t>.t  vir:  -«:> 
holders  as  treachery  :o  \:.k  '.\.\*', 
lonn.  But  truth  is  iru::.  ar.o 
rays  be  spoken  and  :rj.-.*.t':  1  o 
is  a  greater  work  ti-Jkr.  v>  iz-,*z 
yc  propizate  rtVi^'on.  r^r  %4/t 
I  have  fa::h  inno  jx/i'vV-t  :;.;*r 
ici ty  and  ^ori I v  s i -c*r ! : v.  7  >.  t 
>f  good  men  f-»  pv^:  '^rrjt\  'A 
bave  spoktn.  have  -^ri'-if ',-.  ^,r,. 
;  di»po.-;'Jori  v>  \^rjT  '.'.-.  :>.*  i.r.- 
jaryoL!:za::or-s  '-.;  v-v..  .^^  ..* 
nani'.y.  to  sorr^t  iTi-'ji  '.x.^.. 
reI:g'.on  or  oo*..-.-.'.  «-.  .-  -i.i 
indi>ew;-.:*rt-i  v.>  '  ryr*.  ^.-  '■- 
the  ila.e  It*  -t  --.-  *•-.»-/  -  ; 
Let  -*  ri;!-.*r  r..-j^  v,-.-:'."^ 
agjbt  v.it  v.rir*  .1  s.  -.-.  ■-.  /.»/: 
at  a  *;i».  -.t   zwC-Vli  v    -  .■>- ; 

en   ilivtr.  ..*  I.  ..r.  -iV.    \^     .-.» 
ol  tie  viii  iTui  ir-t.* 


Mr.  Gumey's  IxK^k,  and  in  dolnf(  no  I 
join  with  many  rcadorn  In  thanking  him 
for  the  good  news  ho  has  iTixtrlrd,  und 
in  repeating  his  pravorn  tor  the  Nurrmn 
of  emancipation.  I  now  pntrrod  to  u 
different  order  of  ron.sidi'rationHnf  grout 
imix>rtance,  and  which  ou^ht  alwayn  to 
be  connected  with  such  (hMniNNinnN  m 
have  now  engaged  uh.  The  Nul)j«M't  ho- 
fore  us  is  not  one  of  mere  Npcrulatiim. 
it  has  a  practical  hide.  Thorr  art;  (Uilirh 
which  belong  to  uh,  as  inilividualH,  Miid 
as  free  Status,  in  regard  to  HJavnry.  'I  o 
these  I  now  ask  att«'ntiori. 

I  begin  with  individuaU  ;  und  thrlr 
duty  is,  to  be  faithful  in  their  ti«ittlrnotiv 
agamst  this  great  evil,  to  nprak  thrir 
minds  freely  and  fully,  and  tliiiH  to  ion- 
tribute  what  they  may  to  the  moral  |iowi?r 
of  public  opinion.  It  ih  not  rnoui^h  lo 
think  and  feel  iustly,  SfntimrfiiH  n4>t 
cxpre.sscd  slumber,  and  tiM)  oftrn  die. 
Utterance,  in  some  form  or  otlii*r,  In  a 
principal  duty  of  a  MH:ia)  Infirig.  'I  h4 
chief  gorxl  which  an  enligliti«ned,  virt* 
uous  mind  can  do  is  to  bring  it  Mr  If  f/ir(h. 
Not  a  few  amon^;  us  havr  r«*fr:iin«-d  from 
this  duty,  have  1/ecn  \\ii•f^^^^f^^^  in  r^f^nrtl 
to  slavery,  tlirouj^h  di<»;ipprob;iiiori  of 
what  they  have  c^ilb-d  tli«:  vuAi-ut*r  'A 
the  aly/litiontA*%.  'Wtiy  h;ivc  %A\t\  (h^t 
in  tills  rage  of  the  el«:m<:r*t%  i*  w;i4  fit  f// 
\}*:  Still,  But  the  x^'txiu  u  \f.txi\u'/  'A.-»ny 
Aiy/lition:sm,  in  ov:'.*j«:/.^*: »'/  ;••»  irr<  «iM- 
i:/!e  law  or  O'jr  r.a*ir'-.  \.'a\  ;r4t***\  wifh 
r.'i'jch  fd  ilH  f»r\'^.U4.\  v«rf»«'rf.«f,'*:  All 
r.O/le  erjfh-i*:*'ri4  \m  ^  »:,?'*  ./iri  -a  U- 
■.'rrlsi'i  KVn/^t^  'a:A  '/T'/if  «r  s^r  AT*t\  tt^tf, 
•^*:r-.x\f: .  .St  II  v.'JT*-  *',•:  '/,^*r  'A  »S^ 
.-■.:.*.>.i*'.*r/  i\\\*/.  4 •;'/*.  ;*  f,v  4  i.*'l^ 
w,A*:u  irf  .-.^f'.rr.A,  *.  #  ^.',- <    i.v:  -,/  •♦« 

I •  .-^  i  • .".."/»/ •.  i  « 4 ;  . ' *  •  • . *  ?  ^'*  .'.jr'ft 
•■.*•  .i  ;.vyra.  ir.f"  **:.'*  *.  >-',  /^  '^*  *« 
.•  r.M.x  V/ri ■♦'.'/•':  V/  ."  /    •.   '-^   if* J*,  'A 

«4.'-  '-/,  ■'  *  *  "^  ■''■.•  ■•*    •'•:    f.  .A,  •/, 


.-    V,    ':  .-^      ;    4      ,-"•.*    '>      ••■'  «.'   •  / 

-^4%./.'^      '^      **-Af/V4ll 


^.  y^  ,  ■  4.     y." 
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On  this  ground  some  are  anxious  to 
bring  East  India  cotton  into  competi- 
tion with  the  Southern,  that,  by  driving 
the  latter  from  the  market,  the  exces- 
sive stimulus  to  slave-breeding  and  the 
profits  of  slave-labor  may  cease.  And 
IS  this  true  ?  Must  men  be  starved 
into  justice  and  humanity  ?  Have  truth 
and  religion  and  conscience  no  power? 
One  thing  we  know,  that  the  insanity  of 
opposing  moral  influence  to  deep-rooted 
evils  has,  at  least,  great  names  on  its 
side.  The  Christian  faith  is  the  highest 
form  of  this  madness  and  folly,  and  its 
history  shows  that  ''the  foolishness  of 
God  is  stronger  than  men."  What  an 
insult  is  it  on  the  South,  and  on  human 
nature,  to  believe  that  millions  of  slave- 
holders, of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  con- 
ditions, in  an  a^e  of  freedom,  intelli- 
gence, and  Chnstian  faith,  are  proof 
gainst  all  motives  but  the  very  lowest ! 
Even  in  the  most  hardened,  conscience 
never  turns  wholly  to  stone.  Humanity 
never  dies  out  among  a  people.  After 
all,  the  most  prevailing  voice  on  earth 
is  that  of  truth.  Could  emancipation  be 
extorted  only  b^  depreciation  of  slave- 
labor,  it  would,  mdeed,  be  a  good ;  but 
how  much  happier  a  relation  would  the 
master  establish  with  the  colored  race, 
if,  from  no  force  but  that  of  principle 
and  kindness,  he  should  set  them  free  ! 
Undoubtedly,  at  the  South,  as  elsewhere, 
the  majority  are  selfish,  mercenary,  cor- 
rupt :  but  it  would  be  easy  to  fina  there 
more  than  *'  ten  righteous."  to  find  a 
multitude  of  upright,  compassionate, 
devout  minds,  which,  if  awakened  from 
the  long  insensibilitv  of  habit  to  the 
evils  of  slavery,  would  soon  over|>ower 
the  influences  of  the  merely  selfish  slave- 
holder. 

We  are  told,  indeed,  by  the  South, 
that  slavery  is  no  concern  of  ours,  and 
consequently  that  the  less  we  say  of  it 
the  better.  What !  shall  the  wrong- 
doer forbid  lookers-on  to  speak,  because 
the  affair  is  a  private  one,  in  which 
others  must  not  interfere  }  Whoever 
injures  a  man  binds  all  men  to  remon- 
strate, es|)ccially  when  the  injured  is  too 
weak  to  sf^eak  in  his  own  behalf.  Let 
none  imagine  that,  by  seizing  a  fellow- 
creature  and  setting  him  apart  as  a  chat- 
tel, they  can  .sever  his  ties  to  God  or  man. 
Spiritual  connections  are  not  so  easily 
broken.  You  may  carry  your  victim  ever 
60  far,  you  may  seclude  him  on  a  planta- 


tion or  in  a  cell :  but  you  cannot  trans- 
port him  beyond  the  sphere  of  human 
brotherhood,  or  cut  him  ofif  from  his 
race.  The  great  bond  of  humanity  is 
the  last  to  be  dissolved.  Other  ties, 
those  of  family  and  civil  society,  are 
severed  by  death.  This,  founded  as  it 
is  on  what  is  immortal  in  our  nature,  has  ; 
an  everlasting  sacredness,  and  is  never 
broken  ;  and  every  man  has  a  right,  and. 
still  more,  is  bound,  to  lift  up  his  voice 
against  its  violation. 

There  are  many  whose  testimony 
against  slavery  is  very  much  diluted  l^ 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  so  long  sanc- 
tioned, not  only  by  usage,  but  bv  Taw,  by 
public  force,  by  the  forms  of  civil  author- 
ity. They  bow  before  numbers  and  pre- 
scription. But  in  an  age  of  inquiry  and 
innovation,  when  other  institutions  must 
make  good  their  title  to  continuance,  it 
is  a  suspicious  tenderness  which  fears  to 
touch  a  heavy  yoke  because  it  has  grown 
by  time  into  the  necks  of  our  fellow- 
creatures.  Do  we  not  know  that  unjust 
monopolies,  cruel  prejudices,  barbaroos 
punishments,  oppressive  institutions, 
have  been  upheld  by  law  for  ages  ?  Ma- 
jorities are  prone  to  think  that  they  can 
create  right  by  vote,  and  can  legalize 
^inful  crimes  by  calling  the  forms  of 
justice  to  their  support.  But  these  con- 
spiracies against  humanity,  these  insults 
offered  to  the  majesty  and  immutable-  : 
ness  of  truth  and  rectitude,  are  the  last 
forms  of  wickedness  to  be  spared.  Self- 
ish men,  by  combining  into  a  majority, 
cannot  change  tyranny  into  right.  The 
whole  earth  may  cr)-  out  that  this  or 
that  man  was  made  to  be  owned  and 
used  as  a  chattel,  or  a  brute,  by  his 
brother.  But  his  birthright  as  a  man,  as 
a  rational  creature  of  God,  cleaves  to 
him  untouched  by  the  clamor.  Crimes, 
exalted  into  laws,  become  therefore  the 
more  odious ;  just  as  the  false  gods  of 
heathenism,  when  set  up  of  old  on  the 
altar  of  Jehovah,  shocked  his  true  wor- 
shippers the  more  by  usurping  so  con- 
spicuously the  honors  due  to  him  alone. 

It  is  important  that  we  should,  each 
of  us,  bear  our  conscientious  testimony 
against  slavery,  not  only  to  swell  that 
tide  of  public  opinion  which  is  to  sweep 
it  away,  but  that  we  may  save  ourselves 
from  sinking  into  silent,  unsuspected 
accjuiescence  in  the  evil.  A  constant 
resistance  is  needed  to  this  downward 
tendency,  as  is  proved  by  the  tone  d 


ftl  fiT?frw  States.  What  is  more 
1  amongf  ourselves  than  a  courte- 
:  disapprobation  of  sla- 
ters little  from  taking  its 
ti.s  IS  one  of  its  worst  influ- 
!  taints  the  whole  country, 
Snce,  the  perpetual  presence, 
prosperous,  unrestrained  sys- 
»ng  in  a  community  is  one' of 
•st  trials  to  the  moral  sense  of 
pie*  and  needs  to  be  earnestly 
DfL  The  idea  of  justice  becomes 
rtously  obscured  in  our  minds. 
Iits  become  more  or  less  seared 
If*  The  South  says  that  slavery  is 
m  us  at  the  North,  But  through 
It  we  are  brought  into  constant 
■|th  it ;  we  janrow  familiar  wth 
^ferc,  we  thrive  by  it :  and  the 
ip  IS  easy,  to  consent  to  the  sacri- 
luman  beings  by  whom  we  pros- 
he  dead  know  not  their  want  of 
id  so  a  people,  whose  moral  sen- 
are  palsied  by  the  interweaving 
heir  interests  with  a  system  of 
ion,  become  degraded  without 
Sng  it.  In  consequence  of  this 
ion  with  slave  countries,  the  idea 
In  rights,  that  great  idea  of  our 
I  oa  which  we  profess  to  build  our 
onsvisdarkened  weakened  among 
I  to  be  to  many  little  more  than  a 
^^counlry  o(  licensed,  legalized 
Hnot  the  atmosphere  in  which 
mfnent  of  reverence  for  these 
i^ii  exist  in  full  power.  In  such 
unity  there  may  be  a  respect  for 
itrary  rights  wliich  law  creates 
IT  destrovt  and  a  respect  for  hi,s- 
"ights  which  rest  on  usage.  But 
damental  rights  which  inhere  in 
man.  and  which  lie  at  the  t'oun- 
[>f  a  just,  equitable,  beneticent, 
oiity,  must  be  imperfectly  com- 
led.  This  depression  of  moral 
nt  in  a  people  is  an  evil  the  ex- 
which  is  not  easily  apprehended. 
Is  and  degrades  every  relation  of 
len  in  whose  sight  human  nattire 
ped  of  all  its  rights  and  dignity 
love  or  honor  any  who  possess 
ty  ought,  in  offering  these  re- 
do not  forget,  what  I  rejoice  to 
hat  there  h  much  moral  feeling 
us  in  regard  to  slavery.  But 
ere  i«  a  strong  tendency  to  in- 
oe.  and  to  something  worse  ;  and 
account  we  owe  it  to  our  own 
tealth,  and  to  the  moral  life  of 


society,  to  express  plainly  and  strongly 
our  moral  abhorrence  of  this  institution. 
This  duty  is  rendered  more  urgent  by 
the  depraving  tendency  of  our  political 
connections  and  agitations.  It  has  been 
said,  much  too  sweepingly,  but  with  some 
approximation  to  truth,  that  in  this 
country  we  have  hosts  of  politicians, 
but  no  statesmen ;  meaning,  by  the  lat- 
ter term,  men  of  comprehensive,  far- 
reaching  views,  who  study  the  permanent 
good  of  the  community,  and  hold  fast, 
under  all  changes,  to  the  great  principles 
on  which  its  salvation  rests.  The  gen- 
erality of  our  public  men  are  mere  politi- 
cians, purblind  to  the  future,  fevered  by 
the  present,  merging  patriotism  in  party- 
spirit,  intent  on  carrying  a  vote  or 
eleclionj  no  matter  wliat  means  they 
use  or  what  precedents  they  establish^ 
and  holding  themselves  absolved  from 
a  strict  morality  in  public  aifairs.  A 
principal  object  of  political  tactics  is,  to 
conciliate  and  gain  over  to  one  or  another 
side  the  most  important  interests  of  the 
country ;  and  of  consequence  the  slave 
interest  is  propitiated  wiili  no  small  care. 
No  party  can  afford  to  lose  the  South. 
The  master's  vote  is  too  precious  to  be 
hazarded  by  sympathy  with  the  slaves. 
Accordingly  parties  and  office-seekers 
wash  their  hands  of  abolitionism  as  if 
it  were  treason,  and,  without  commit- 
ting themselves  to  slaver)',  protest  their 
innocence  of  hostility  to  it.  How  far 
they  would  bow  to  the  slave  ]X>wer, 
were  the  success  of  a  great  election 
depend  on  soothing  it,  cannot  be  fore 
told,  especially  since  we  have  seen  th« 
party  most  jealous  of  popular  righttl 
surrendering  to  this  power  the  right  i  '^ 
petition.  In  this  state  of  things  the«l 
slave-holding  interest  has  the  fioor  of 
Congress  very  much  to  itself.  Now 
and  then  a  man  of  moral  heroism  meets 
it  with  erect  front  and  a  lone  of  conscious 
superiority.  But  political  life  does  not 
abound  in  men  of  heroic  mould.  Mili- 
tary heroes  may  be  found  in  swarms. 
Thousands  die  fearlessly  on  the  field 
of  battle,  or  the  field  of  '**  honor/*  But 
the  moral  courage  which  can  stand  cold 
looks,  frowns,  and  contempt,  which  asks 
counsel  of  higher  oracles  than  people 
or  rulers,  and  cheerfully  gives  up  pre- 
ferment to  a  just  cause,  is  rare  enough 
lo  be  canonized.  In  such  a  country  the 
tendency  to  cnrruplion  of  moral  sen* 
timent   in  regaid  lo  ?A2Wtx^  \?»  ?»vtaw^ 
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Many  are  tempted  to  acquiescence  in 
it ;  and  of  consequence  the  good  man, 
the  friend  of  humanity  and  his  country, 
should  meet  the  danger  by  strong,  un- 
compromising reprobation  of  this  great 
wrong. 

I  would  close  this  topic  with  observ- 
ing, that  there  is  one  portion  of  the 
community  to  which  1  would  especially 
commend  the  cause  of  the  enslaved,  and 
the  duty  of  open  testimony  against  this 
form  of  oppression ;  and  that  is,  our 
women,  'io  them,  above  all  others, 
slavery  should  seem  an  intolerable  evil, 
because  its  chief  victims  arc  women.  In 
their  own  country,  and  not  very  far  from 
them,  there  are  great  multitudes  of  their 
sex  exposed  to  dishonor,  held  as  prop- 
erty by  man^  unprotected  by  law,  driven 
to  the  field  by  tlie  overseer,  and  happy 
if  not  consigned  to  infinitely  baser  uses, 
denied  the  rights  of  wife  and  mother, 
and  liable  to  be  stripped  of  husband  and 
child  when  another  s  pleasure  or  interest 
may  so  determine.  Such  is  the  lot  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  sisters ; 
and  is  there  nothing  here  to  stir  up 
woman's  sympathy,  nothing  for  her  to 
remember,  when  she  approaches  God's 
throne  or  opens  her  heart  to  her  fellow- 
creatures  ?  Woman  should  talk  of  the 
enslaved  to  her  husband,  and  do  what 
she  can  to  awaken,  amongst  his  ever- 
Ihronging  worldly  cares,  some  manly 
indignation,  some  interest  in  human 
freedom.  She  should  breathe  into  her 
son  a  deep  sense  of  the  wrongs  which 
man  inflicts  on  man,  and  send  him  forth 
from  her  arms  a  fnend  of  the  weak  and 
injured.  She  should  look  on  her  daugh- 
ter, and  shudder  at  the  doom  of  so  many 
daughters  on  her  own  shores.  When 
•he  meets  with  woman,  she  should  talk 
with  her  of  the  ten  thousand  homes 
which  have  no  defence  against  licen- 
tiousness, against  violation  of  the  most 
sacred  domestic  ties ;  and  through  her 
whole  intercourse,  the  fit  season  should 
be  chosen  to  give  strength  to  that  deep 
moral  conviction  which  can  alone  over- 
come this  tremendous  evil. 

I  know  it  will  be  said  that,  in  thus 
doing,  woman  will  wander  beyond  her 
sphere,  and  forsake  her  proper  work. 
What !  Do  I  hear  such  language  in  a 
civilized  age,  and  in  a  land  of  Christians  ? 
What,  let  me  ask,  is  woman's  work  ?  It 
is,  to  be  a  minister  of  Christian  love. 
It  is,  to  sympathize  with  human  misery. 


It  is,  to  breathe  sympathy  into  man's 
heart  It  is,  to  keep  alive  in  society 
some  feeling  of  human  brotherhood. 
This  is  her  mission  on  earth.  Woman's 
sphere,  I  am  told,  is  home.  And  why 
is  home  instituted  ?  Whv  are  domestic 
relations  ordained  ?  Tnese  relations 
are  for  a  day  ;  they  cease  at  the  grave. 
And  what  is  their  great  end  .^  To 
nourish  a  love  which  will  endure  for 
ever,  to  awaken  universal  sympathy. 
Our  ties  to  our  parents  are  to'  bind  us 
to  the  Universal  Parent ;  our  fraternal 
bonds,  to  help  us  to  see  in  all  men  our 
brethren.  Home  is  to  be  a  nursei^of 
Christians ;  and  what  is  the  encf  of 
Christianity,  but  to  awaken  in  all  souls 
the  principles  of  universal  justice  and 
universal  charity  ?  At  home  we  are  to 
learn  to  love  our  neighbor,  our  enemy, 
the  stranger,  the  poor,  the  oppressed 
If  home  do  not  train  us  to  this,  then  it 
is  wofuUy  perverted.  If  home  counter- 
act and  quench  the  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity, then  we  must  remember  the  divine 
Teacher,  who  commands  us  to  forsake 
father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister, 
wife  and  child,  for  his  sake,  and  for  the 
sake  of  his  truth.  If  the  walls  of  home 
are  the  bulwarks  of  a  narrow,  clannish 
love,  through  which  the  cry  of  human 
miseries  and  wrongs  cannot  penetrate, 
then  it  is  mockery  to  talk  of  their  sacred- 
ness.  Domestic  life  is  at  present  too 
much  in  hostility  to  the  spirit  of  Christ 
A  family  should  be  a  community  of  dear 
friends,  strengthening  one  another  for 
the  service  of  their  fellow- creatures. 
Can  we  give  the  name  of  Christian  to 
most  of  our  families  ?  Can  we  give  it 
to  women  who  have  no  thoughts  or 
sympathies  for  multitudes  of  their  own 
sex,  distant  only  two  or  three  days' 
journey  from  their  doors,  and  exposed 
to  outrages  from  which  they  would  praT 
to  have  their  own  daughters  snatched, 
though  it  were  by  death  t 

Having  spoken  of  the  individual,  I 
proceed  to  speak  of  the  duties  of  the 
free  States,  in  their  political  capacity, 
in  regard  to  slavery;  and  these  may 
be  reduced  to  two  heads,  both  of  them 
negative.  The  first  is,  to  abstain  as 
rigidly  from  the  use  of  political  power 
against  slavery  in  the  States  where  it 
is  established  as  from  exercising  it 
against  slavery  in  foreign  communities. 
The  second  is,  to  free  ourselves  from 
all  obligation  to  use  the  powers  of  the 


lal  or  state  governments   tri   any 
^   whatever   for    the    support    of 

i  first  duty  is  clear.  In  regard  to 
y,  the  Southern  States  stand  on 
pround  of  foreign  communilies. 
fare  not  subject  or  responsible  to 
^re  than  these.  No  State  sover- 
f  can  intermeddle  with  the  in* 
ons  of  another.  We  might  as 
Itately  spread  our  legislation  over 
ichools,  churches,  or  persons  of 
louth  as  over  their  slaves.  And 
jard  to  the  general  government, 
now  that  it  was  not  intended  to 
r  any  power,  direct  or  indirect,  on 
nee  over  the  slave  States.  Any 
ision  to  such  power  on  the  part 
i  North  would  have  dissolved  im 
llely  the  convention  which  framed 
Jonstitution.  Any  act  of  the  free 
I,  when  assembled  in  Congress, 
le  abolition  of  slavery  in  other 
I,  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
lal  compact,  and  would  be  just 
of  complaint* 

.  this  account  I  cannot  but  regret 
Uposition  of  a  part  of  our  aboli- 
Is  to  organize  themselves  into  a 
Sal  party.  Were  it,  indeed,  their 
e  purpose  to  free  the  North  from 
|i£ration  to  give  support  to  slavervt 
kild  agree  with  them  in  their  enci, 
|h  not  in  their  means.  By  looking, 
ly  do,  to  political  organization  as 
fis  of  putting  down  the  institution 
er  States,  they  lay  themselves  open 
^Ttiach.  I  know,  indeed,  that  ex- 
t  men  are  engaged  in  this  move- 
>  and  1  acquit  them  of  ail  dis- 
Dn  to  transcend  the  limits  of  the 
d  Constitution.  But  it  is  to  be 
t  that  they  may  construe  this  in- 
icDt  too  literally;  that,  forgetting 
JTit,  they  may  seek  to  use  its  powers 
irposes  very  remote  from  its  origi- 
^ign.  Their  failure  is  almost  in- 
iJe-  By  extending  their  agency 
id  its  true  bounds,  they  insure  its 
t  in  its  legitimate  sphere.  By  as- 
Ig  a  political  character,  they  lose 
lnutalion  of  honest  enthusiasts,  and 
[  to  be  considered  as  hypocritical 
r»  after  place  and  i>ower.  Should 
in  opposition  to  ail  probabilily.  be- 
^  SI  tormidabte  party,  they  would 
ftise  slave-holding  States' as  one 
and  the  South,  always  able,  when 
ited,  to  link  with  Itsdf  a  parry  at 


the   North,  would  rule  the  country  as 

before. 

No  association,  like  the  abolitionists, 
formed  for  a  particular  end,  can^  by 
becoming  a  political  organization,  rise 
to  power.  If  it  can  contrive  to  perpet- 
uaie  Itself,  it  will  provoke  contempt  by 
the  disproportion  of  its  means  to  its 
ends  ;  but  the  probability  is.  that  it  will 
be  swallowed  up  in  the  wliirlpool  of  one 
or  the  other  of  the  great  national  par- 
ties, from  whose  fury  hardly  any  thing 
escapes.  These  mighty  forces  sweep 
all  lesser  political  organizations  before 
them.  And  these  are  to  be  robbed  of 
their  pernicious  power,  not  by  forming 
a  third  party,  but  by  the  increase  of 
intelligence  and  virtue  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  by  the  silent  flowing  together 
of  reflecting,  upright,  independent  men, 
who  will  feel  themselves  bound  to  throw 
off  the  shackles  of  party ;  who  will  re- 
fuse any  longer  to  neutralize  their  moral 
influence  by  coalition  with  the  self  seek- 
ing, the  hollow-hearted,  and  the  double- 
tongued  ;  whose  bond  of  ttnion  will  be 
the 'solemn  purpose  to  speak  the  truth 
without  adulteration,  to  adhere  to  the 
right  without  compromise,  to  support 
good  measures  and  discountenance  bad, 
come  from  what  quarter  they  may,  to 
he  just  to  all  parties,  and  to  expose 
alike  the  corruptions  of  alL  There  are 
now  among  us  good  and  true  men 
enough  to  turn  the  balance  on  all  great 
questions,  would  they  but  confioe  in 
principle,  and  be  loyal  to  it  in  word  and 
deed.  Under  their  influence,  news- 
papers  might  be  established  in  which 
men  and  measures  of  all  parties  would 
he  tried  without  fear  or  favor  by  the 
moral ,  Christian  law  ;  and  this  revolu- 
tion of  the  press  would  do  more  than 
all  things  else  for  the  political  regenera- 
tion of  the  country.  The  people  would 
learn  from  it  that^  whilst  boasting  of 
liberty,  they  are  used  as  puppets  and 
tools  I  that  popular  sovereignty,  with 
all  its  paper  bulwarks,  is  a  show  rather 
than  a  substance,  as  long  as  party  des- 
potism endures.  It  is  by  such  a  oroad, 
generous  improvement  of  society,  that 
our  present  political  organizations  are 
to  be  put  down,  and  not  by  a  third 
party  on  a  narrow  basis,  and  which, 
instead  of  embracing  alt  the  interests 
of  the  country,  confines  itself  to  a  single 
point. 

I  cannot  but  eic^xtas  ^im  \^^rex  ^\ 
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the  willingness  of  the  abolitionists  to 
rely  on  and  pursue  political  power. 
Their  strength  has  always  lain  in  the 
simplicity  of  their  religious  trust,  in 
their  confidence  in  Christian  truth. 
Formerly  the  hope  sometimes  crossed 
my  mincf  that,  by  enlarging  their  \-iews 
and  purifying  tneir  spirit,  they  would 
gradually  become  a  teligious  commu- 
nity, founded  on  the  recognition  of  (>od 
as  the  common,  equal  Father  of  all  man- 
kind, on  the  recognition  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  having  lived  and  died  to  unite  to  him- 
self and  to  baptize  with  his  spirit  every 
human  soul,  and  on  the  recognition  of 
the  brotherhood  of  all  the  members  of 
God's  human  family.  There  are  signs 
that  Christians  arc  tending,  however 
slowly,  toward  a  church  in  which  these 
great  ideas  of  Christianity  will  be  real- 
ized ;  in  which  a  spiritual  reverence  for 
God,  and  for  the  human  soul,  will  take 
place  of  the  customary  homage  paid  to 
outward  distinctions ;  and  in  which  our 
present  narrow  sects  will  be  swallowed 
up.  I  thought  that  I  saw,  in  the  princi- 
ples with  which  the  abolitionists  started, 
a  struggling  of  tlie  human  mind  toward 
this  Christian  union.  It  is  truly  a  dis- 
appointment to  see  so  many  of  their 
number  becoming  a  political  party,  an 
association  almost  always  corrupting, 
and  most  justly  suspected  on  account 
of  the  sacrifices  of  truth  and  honor  and 
moral  independence,  which  it  extorts 
even  from  well-disposed  men.  Their 
proper  work  is,  to  act  on  all  parties,  to 
support  each  as  far  as  it  shall  be  true 
to  human  riglUs,  to  gather  laborers  for 
the  gocKl  cause  from  all  bodies,  civil 
and  religious,  and  to  hold  forth  this 
cause  as  a  universal  interest,  and  not 
as  the  property  or  stepping-stone  of  a 
narrow  association. 

I  know  that  it  is  said  that  nothing  but 
this  political  action  can  put  down  sla- 
very. Then  slavery  must  continue  :  and 
if  we  faithfully  do  our  part  as  Chris- 
tians, we  arc  not  responsible  for  its  con- 
tinuance. We  are  not  to  feel  as  if  we 
were  bound  to  j)ut  it  down  by  any  and 
every  means.  We  do  not  speak  as 
Christians  when  we  say  that  slavery 
must  and  shall  fall.  W^ho  are  we,  to 
dictate  thus  to  Omnipotence  ?  It  has 
pleased  the  mysterious  providence  of 
God  that  terrible  evils  should  be  left  to 
overshadow  the  earth  for  ages.  **  How 
long,  O  Lord  1 "  has  been  the  secret  cry 


extorted  from  good  men  by  the  crimes 
of  the  world  lor  six  thousand  years. 
On  the  philanthropist  of  this  age  the 
same  sad  burden  is  laid,  and  it  cannot 
be  removed.  We  must  not  feel  that, 
were  slavery  destroyed,  paradise  would 
be  restored.  As  in  our  own  souls  the 
conquest  of  one  evil  passion  reveals  to 
us  new  spiritual  foes,  so  in  society  one 
great  evil  hides  in  its  shadow  others 
perhaps  as  fearful,  and  its  fall  only  sum- 
mons us  to  new  efforts  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  race.  We  know,  indeed, 
that  good  is  to  triumph  over  evil  in  this 
world ;  that  **  Christ  must  reign  till  he 
shall  put  all  enemies  beneath  his  feet** 
or  until  his  spirit  shall  triumph  over  the 
spirit,  oppressions,  corruptions  of  the 
world.  Let  us,  then,  work  against  all 
wrong,  but  with  a  calm,  solemn  earnest- 
ness, not  with  vehemence  and  tumult 
Let  us  work  with  deep  reverence  and 
filial  trust  toward  God,  and  not  in  the 

?roud  impetuosity  of  our  own  wills, 
lappy  the  day  when  such  laborers  shall 
be  gathered  by  an  inward  attraction 
into  one  churcn  or  brotherhood,  whose 
badge,  creed,  spirit,  shall  be  universal 
love  !  This  will  be  the  true  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth,  and  its  might  will  infi- 
nitely transcend  political  power. 

For  one,  I  have  no  desire  to  force 
emancipation  on  the  South.  Had  I 
political  power,  I  should  fear  to  use  it 
in  such  a  cause.  A  forced  emancipation 
is,  on  the  whole,  working  well  in  the 
West  Indies,  because  the  mother  coun- 
try watches  over  and  guides  it.  and  pours 
in  abundantly  moral  and  religious  influ- 
ences to  calm  and  enlighten  and  soften 
the  minds  newly  set  free.  Here  no  such 
control  can  l>e  exercised.  Freedom  at 
the  South,  to  work  well,  must  be  the 
gift  of  the  masters.  Emancipation  must 
be  their  own  act  and  deed.  It  must 
spring  from  good-will  and  sense  of  jus- 
tice, or,  at  least,  from  a  sense  of  interest 
and  not  be  extorted  by  a  foreign  power ; 
and  with  this  origin,  it  will  be  more  suc- 
cessful even  than  the  experiment  in  the 
W'est  Indies.  In  those  islands,  espe- 
cially in  Jamaica,  the  want  of  cordial 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  planters 
has  continually  obstructed  the  beneficial 
working  of  freedom,  and  still  throws  a 
doubtfulness  over  its  complete  success. 
I  have  said  that  the  free  States  cannot 
rightfully  use  the  power  of  their  own 
legislatures  or  of  Congress  to  abolish 
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slavery  in  the  States  where  U  is  estab- 
Jtshed.     Their  first  duty  is   to  abstain 
fa  such  acts.     Their  next  and  more 
ilemn  duty  is  to  abstain  from  all  action 
the  support  of  slavery.     If  they  are 
t  to  subvert,   much   less  arc  they  to 
istain  it     There  is  some  excuse  for 
tmmunities   when,   under   a   generous 
,  they  espouse   rhe  cause  of  the 
iscd  in  other  states,  and  by  force 
their  rights  ;  but  they  are  with- 
t   excuse   in   aiding  other    states   iu 
indin^  on  men  an  unrighteous  yoke, 
this  subject  our  fathers,  in  framing 
le  Consiiiution.  swerved  from  the  ri^ht. 
>.  their  children,  at  the  end  of  half  a 
sntury,   see    the    path    of    dutv   more 
:arly  than  they,  and  must  wait  in  it, 
this  point  the  public  mind  has  long 
been  tending,  and  the  time  has  come  for 
looking  at  it  fully,  dispassionately,  and 
"ilh    manly  and    Christian    resolution, 
liis  is  not  a  question  of  abolitionism, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  putting  down 
very.     We  are  simply  called,  as  com- 
mit res,  to  withhold  support  from  it.  to 
id  aloof,  to  break  off  ail  connection 
|lh  this  criminil  institution.     The  free 
ics  ought  to  say  to  the  South,  **  Sla- 
!ry  is  \ours,  not  ours,  and  on  vou  the 
tiole  responsibility  of  it  must  fafl.     We 
ish  our  hinds  of  it  wholly.     We  shall 
t  no  power  against  it  i  but  do  not 
11  on  us  to  jiut  forth  the  least  power  »n 
I  behalf.     We  cannot,  directly  or  indi- 
ctly»  become  accessories  to  this  wrong. 
Fc  cannot  become  jailers,  or  a  patrol, 
*  a  watch,  to  keep  your  slaves  under 
ic  yoke.     You  must  guard  them  your- 
tlves.     If  they  escape,  we  cannot  send 
ffn  back.     Our  sod    makes   whoever 
ichcs  it  free.     On  this  point  you  must 
Isanagc  your  own  concerns.     You  must 
euard  your  own  frofitier.     In   case   of 
uurrection,  we   cannot  come  to  you, 
tve  as  friends  alike  of  bond  and  free. 
cither  in  our  separate  legislatures,  nor 
the  national  legislature,  can  we  touch 
tvery  to  sustain  it.     On  this  point  you 
5   foreign    communities.      You    have 
Elcn  said  that  you  need  not  our  protec- 
m\   and  we  must  take   you  at   your 
»rd.     In  so  doing  we  have  no  thought 
acting  on  your  fears.    We  think  only  of 
duty»  and  this,  in  all  circumstances, 
at  all  hazards,  must  Ije  done.^' 
The  people  of  the  North   think  but 
!c  of  the  extent  of  the  support  given 
slavery  by  the  federal  government ; 


though,  when  k  is  considered  that  "ihej 
slave  holding  interest  has  a  represenUip | 
tion  in  Congress  of  twenty -Jiv£xz\^if^^T%\ 
in  atidition  to  the  fair  and  equal  repre*! 
sentation  of  the  free  inhabitants/'  it  ill 
very  natural  to  expect  the  e^tercisc  of  J 
the  powers  of  Congress  in  behalf  of  this  [ 
institution.      The    federal    govcrnmcnij 
has  been,  and  is,  the  friend  of  the  slave*! 
holder,  and  the  enemy  of  the  slave.     It] 
authorizes  the  former  to  seize,  in  a  free  J 
State,  a  coJored  man,  on  the  ground  ofj 
being  a  fugitive,  and  to  bring  him  before  ] 
a  justice  of  the  peace  of  his  own  selec*  j 
tion  :  and  this  magistrate,  without  a  jury^  J 
and  without  obligation  to  receive  any] 
testimony  but  what  the  professed  master] 
offers,  can  deliver  up  the  accused  to  be] 
held  as  property  for  life.     The  fedeial" 
government  authorizes  not  only  the  ap- 
prehension  and  imprisonment,   in    the 
District  of  Columbia,  of  a  negro  sus*. 
pec  ted  of  being  a  runaway,  but  the  salt] 
of  him  as  a  slave,  if  within  a  certain  I 
time  he  cannot  prove  his  freedom.     \t\ 
sustains  slavery  within  the   District  of  I 
Columbia,  though  **  under  its  exclusive  I 
iurisdiction/'  and  allows  this  District  tol 
oe  one  of  the  chief  slave-marts  of  the  ( 
country.     Not   a  slave-auction   is   held] 
there  but  by  the  authority  of  Congress. 
The  federal  government  has  endeavored  ' 
to  obtain  by  negotiation  the  restoration 
of  fugitive  slaves  who  have  sought  and 
found  freedom  in  Canada,  and  has  offered  i 
in  return  to  restore  fugitives  from  the ' 
West  Indies.     It  has  disgraced  itself  in 
the  sight  of  all  Europe  by  claimin?  as 
property  slaves  who   have   been   snip- 
wrecked  on  the  British  i^lands,  and  who 
by  touching   British   soil   had   become 
free.     It  has  instructed  its  representa- 
tive at  Madrid  to  announce  to  the  Span^ 
ish  court,  '*  that  the  emancipation  of  the  | 
slave  population  of  Cuba  would  be  very 
severely  felt  in   the  adjacent  shores  of 
the  United  States."     It  has  purchased 
a  vast  unsettled  territory  which  it  has  \ 
given   up   to  be  overrun  with  slavery. 
To  crown  all,  it  has,  in  violation  of  the  j 
Constitution,  and  of  the  right  granted 
even  by  despotism  to  its  subjects,  re- 
fused to  listen  to  petitions  against  these 
abuses  of  power    After  all  this  hu mbli ng 
experience,  is  it  not  time  for  the  free 
States  to  pause,  to  reflect,  to  weigh  well 
what  they  are  doing  through  the  national 
government,  and  to  resolve  that  the^  will 
tree  themselves  from  ^vtit'^  obligation  to 
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uphold  an  institution  which  they  know 
lo  be  unjust  ?  • 

The  object  now  proposed  is  to  be 
effected  by  amendments  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  these  sliould  be  sought  in 
good  faith  ;  that  J.s,  not  as  the  means  of 
abolisliing  slavery,  but  as  a  means  of 
removing  us  from  a  participation  of  its 
guilt.  The  free  States  should  take  the 
high  ground  of  duty  ;  and,  to  raise  them 
to  this  heij^ht,  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and 
all  rehgious  and  upright  mei^should  join 
their  powers.  A  people  under  so  pure 
an  impulse  cannot  fail  Such  arrange* 
jnents  should  be  made  that  the  word 
^  lavery  need  not  be  heard  attain  in  Con- 
gress or  in  the  local  legislatures.  On 
the  principle  now  laid  down,  the  ques- 
tion of  abolition  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia should  be  settled.  Emancipation 
at  the  seat  of  government  ought  to  be 
insisted  on,  not  for  the  purpose  of  influ- 
encing slavery  elsewhere,  but  because 
what  is  done  there  is  done  by  the  whole 
people,  because  slavery  sustained  there 
is  sustained  by  the  free  States.  It  is 
said  that  the  will  of  the  citizens  of  the 
District  is  to  be  consulted.  Were  this 
truCt  which  cannot  be  granted,  the  diffi- 
culty may  easily  be  surmounted.  Let 
Congress  resolve  to  establish  itself 
where  it  will  have  no  slavery  to  control 
or  uphold,  and  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  will  remove  the  obstacle  to 
its  continuance  where  it  is,  as  fast  as 
can  be  desired. 

Tlie  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
arrangement  now  proposed  is»  the  ar- 
ticle of  the  Constitution  requiring  the 
surrender  and  return  of  fugitive  slaves. 
A  State  obeying  this  seems  to  me  to 
contract  as  great  guilt  as  if  it  were  to 
bring  slaves  from  Africa.  No  man  who 
regards  slavery  as  among  the  greatest 
wrongs  can  in  any  way  reduce  his  fel- 
low-creatures lo  it.  The  flying  slave 
asserts  the  first  right  of  a  man,  and 
should  meet  aid  rather  than  obstruction. 
Who  that  has  the  heart  of  a  freeman,  or 
breathes  the  love  of  a  Christian,  can 
send  him  back  to  his  chain  ?  On  thia 
point,  however,  the  difficulty  of  an  ar- 
rangement is  every  day  growing  less. 
This  provision  of  the   Coast! tution  is 

•  On  the  -^  ' '  '    T,W  piaragnpfi  the  reader  *-ill 

dn  well  lo  coj  H«(  Uie  Action  of  ihc   Fe^l- 

enil  Goi^emiTi.  -t  Slavery,  by  William  Jay/^ 

The  author  is  ;»  v^n  oi  v  luel  Ju'^ice  Jay.  and  a  worthy 
fie/>re«n Strive  of  the  tpirii  and  pnnapVv  <A  Wi  iX\u*p* 
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undergoing  a  silent  repeal,  and  no  tio- 
man  power  can  sustain  it.  Just  in  pfo-^ 
portion  as  slavery  becomes  the  object  \ 
conscientious  reprobation  in  the  fn 
States,  iust  so  fast  the  difficulty  of  send 
ing  back  the  fugitive  increases,  In  f 
part  of  the  country  where  1  reside  it  i 
next  to  impossible  that  the  slave 
has  reached  us  should  be  restored  to" 
bondage.  Not  that  our  courts  of  law 
are  obstructed,  —  not  titat  mobs  would 
re**cue  the  fugitive  from  the  magistrate; 
We  respect  the  puhJic  authorities.  Not 
an  arm  would  be  raised  against  the  offi- 
cers of  justice.  But  what  arc  h»t 
against  the  moral  setise  of  a  comr^uj 
nity,^  No  man  among  us,  who  \:x\\\c\ 
his  character,  would  aid  the  slave  hunter. 
The  slave*hunter  here  would  be  Itxiktd 
on  with  as  little  favor  as  the  felonious 
slave-trader  Those  among  us  who 
dread  to  touch  slavery  in  its  ow  n  rctr>^n. 
lest  insurrection  and  luniults  shouhi  fol 
low  change,  still  feel  that  the  fug^iiive 
who  has  sought  shelter  so  far  can  hv:^.^\ 
no  tumult  in  the  land  which  he  \xsa  \k\\, 
and  that,  of  consequence,  no  motive  \m 
the  unhallowed  Jove  of  gain  can  prompt 
to  his  pursuit ;  and  u  hen  they  think  of 
slavery  as  perpetuated,  not  tor  puMic 
order,  but  for  gain,  they  abhor  it.  and 
would  not  lift  a  finger  to  replace  the  rty- 
ing  bondsman  beneath  the  yoke*  7  ha* 
this  provision  of  the  Constitution  i*  virt 
ually  fading  aw<iy  ;  and^  as  f  Ii2i%*e  said, 
no  Kuman  power  can  restore  it  The 
moral  sentiment  of  a  community  is  n<M 
to  be  withstood.  Make  as  many  con- 
stitutions  as  you  will,  —  fence  round 
your  laws  with  what  penalties  you  wiH* 
—  the  universal  conscience  makes  then 
as  weak  as  the  threats  of  childhood 
There  is  a  spirit  spreading  through  tbc 
countr)'  in  regard  to  slavery  which  de« 
mands  changes  of  the  Constitution,  and 
which  will  master  if  it  cannot  change  it 
No  concerted  opposition  lo  this  los^u- 
ment  is  thought  of  or  is  needed.  \if^ 
secret  understanding  among  ^^sx  citiiefa 
is  to  be  feared  at  the  Souiii.  The  sim- 
ple presence  to  their  mind^  of  ihc  great 
truth,  that  man  cannot  ri_  c  the 

property  of  man,  is  enou  -  tcher 

the  slave.  With  this  convictioQ,  m%  tft 
palsy-stricken  when  called  tipoci  to  i^ 
store  him  to  bondage.  Otir  &ioe«i  are 
relaxed;  our  hands  lung  down;  Oiir 
limbs  will  not  carry  us  s  ftlcpu    Nov 
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ill  shed  pnncrple  of  the 

Etates.  Foliticians,  indeed,  to  an- 
party  end.  may  talk  of  property 
UQ  as  something  established  or  not 
•  questioned ;  but  the  people  at 
fdo  not  follow  them.  The  people  go 
[the  civilized  and  Christian  world. 
South  should  understand  this^^ — 
d  look  the  difficulty  in  the  face  ; 
[icy  will  see  that,  from  the  nature 
case,  resistance  is  idle,  —  that 
licy  nor  violence  can  avail 
t  is  more,  they  have  no  right 
oach  us  with  letting  this  provision 
Constitution  die  among  us.  They 
done  worse.  IVe  are  passive. 
have  actively,  openly,  flagrantly 
the  Constitution-  They  have 
Lws  threatening  to  imprison  and 
the  free  colored  citizens  of  the 
I  for  exercisin'jj  the  rights  giiar- 
1  to  every  citizen  by  the  national 
let,  ^  that  is,  for  setting  foot  on 
Hbores  and  using  their  highways. 
wroa^  has  been  too  patiently 
[;  ana  in  one  way  we  can  turn  it 
)od  account.  When  reproached 
unfaithfulness  to  the  Constitution, 
p  hold  it  up  as  our  shield,  and  cite 
reatcr  disloyalty  of  the  South  as 
tenualion  01  our  own, 
b  best,  however,  that  neither  party 
I  be  unfaithful.  It  is  best  that 
eiUigiitened  as  to  the  spirit  of  our 
,  should  make  nevv  arrangements 
nrcnt  collision  to  define  the  duties 
rh  and  all,  to  bring  the  Constitution 
tarmony  with  the  mora!  coninctions 
ith  the  safety  of  North  and  South. 
:  some  such  arrangements  are 
\  perpetual  collisions  between  the 
preat  sections  of  our  country  must 
;  Notwithstanding  the  tenclencies 
bw  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  at 
kn^th  in  regard  to  slavery,  there  is 
Ided  increase  of  moral  sensibility 
^subject ;  and  in  proportion  as  this 
Hpad*  the  free  States  will  insist 
PPoluotisly  on  being  released  from 
obligation  to  give  support  to  what 
ichberaiely  condemn. 
is  liberation  of  the  free  States  from 
ipnection  with  and  action  on  slavery 
t  indeed,  be  an  immense  boon,  and 
Nnoval  of  much  dissension.  Still, 
(ool  of  bitterness  would  remain 
J  as.  Still,  our  union,  that  inesti- 
I  political  good,  will  be  insecure. 
^,  whilst  It   continues,   must  se- 


cretly, if  not  openly,  mix  with  our  policy, 
sow  jealousies,  determine  the  character 
of  parties,  and  create,  if  not  diversities 
of  interests,  at  least  suspicions  of  them» 
which  may  prove  not  a  whit  the  less 
ruinous  because  groundless. 

Slavery  is  unfriendly  to  union,  as  it  is 
directly  hostile  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple on  which  all  our  institutions  rest. 
No  nation  can  admit  an  element  at  war 
with  its  vital,  central  law  without  losing 
something  of  its  stability.  The  idea  of 
human  rights  is  the  grand  distinction  of 
our  country.  Our  chief  boast  as  a  peo- 
ple is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  toils, 
sacrifices,  heroic  deeds  of  our  fathers 
had  for  their  end  the  establishment  of 
these.  Here  is  the  unity  which  sums  up 
our  history,  the  glory  which  lights  up 
our  land,  the  chief  foundation  of  the 
sentiment  of  loyalty,  the  chief  spring  of 
national  feeling,  the  grand  bond  of  na- 
tional union  ;  and  whatever  among  us  is 
at  war  with  this  principle  weakens  the 
living  force  which  holds  us  togeiher. 

On  this  topic  1  cannot  enlarge.  But 
recent  events  compel  me  to  refer  to  one 
influence  more  by  which  slavery  Is  un- 
friendly to  union.  It  aggravates  those 
traits  of  character  at  the  South  which 
tend  to  division.  It  inflames  that  proud, 
ftery  spirit  which  is  quick  to  take  offence, 
anci  which  rushes  into  rash  and  reckless 
courses.  This  ungoverned  violence  of 
feeling  breaks  out  especially  in  Con- 
gress, the  centre  from  whicn  imf»ulses 
are  communicated  to  the  whole  people. 
It  is  a  painful  thought,  that,  if  any  spot 
in  the  country  is  pre-eminent  for  rude- 
ness and  fierceness,  it  is  the  Hall  of 
Representatives.  Too  many  of  our 
legislators  seem  to  lay  down  at  its  door 
the  common  restraints  of  good  society 
and  the  character  of  gentlemen.  The 
national  chamber  seems  liable  to  become 
a  national  nuisance  \  and  although  aJI 
parts  of  the  country  are  in  a  measure 
responsible  for  this  wound  inflicted  on 
the  honor  and  union  of  the  country,  we 
do  feel  that  the  evil  is  to  be  imputed 
chiefly  to  the  proud,  impetuous  temper 
of  the  South.  It  is  believed  that  the 
personal  violences  which,  if  repeated, 
will  reduce  the  national  council  to  the 
level  of  a  boxing  match  may  be  traced 
to  that  part  of  tlie  country.  This  evil 
is  too  notorious  to  be  softened  down  by 
apologies  or  explanations  ;  nor  is  it  less 
an  evil  because  preccd^itvls  2av4  ^^axii^^^ 
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can  be  found  in  the  legislative  bodies  of 
France  and  England.  .It  tends,  not 
merely  to  spread  barbarism  through  the 
community,  but  to  impair  the  autnority 
of  legislation,  to  give  new  ferocity  to 
the  conflicts  of  party,  and  thus  to 
weaken  the  national  tie. 

If  slavery,  that  brand  of  discord, 
were  taken  away,  the  peculiarities  of 
Northern  and  Southern  character  would 
threaten  little  or  no  evil  to  the  Union. 
On  the  contrary,  these  two  grand  divi- 
sions of  the  country,  now  estranged 
from  each  other,  would  be  brought  near, 
and  by  acting  on  and  modifying  one 
another  would  produce  a  national  char- 
acter of  the  highest  order.  The  South, 
with  more  of  ardor  and  of  bold  and  rapid 
^nius,  and  the  North,  with  more  of 
wisdom  and  steady  principle,  furnish 
admirable  materials  for  a  state.  Nor  is 
the  union  of  these  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree impracticable.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  most  eminent  men  at  the 
South  Ivive  had  a  large  infusion  of  the 
Northern  character.  Washington,  in 
his  calm  dignity,  his  rigid  order,  his 
close  attention  to  business,  his  reserve 
almost  approaching  coldness,  bore  a 
striking  affinity  to  the  North  ;  and  his 
sympathies  led  him  to  choose  Northern 
men  very  much  as  his  confidential 
friends.  Mr.  Madison  had  much  of  the 
calm  wisdom,  the  patient,  studious  re- 
search, the  exactness  and  quiet  manner 
of  our  part  of  the  country,  with  little  of 
the  imagination  and  fervor  of  his  own. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  had  more  than 
these  two  great  men  of  the  genial,  unre- 
served character  of  a  warmer  climate, 
but  so  blended  with  a  spirit  of  modera- 
tion and  clear  judgment  and  serene  wis- 
dom as  to  make  him  the  delight  and 
confidence  of  the  whole  land.  There  is 
one  other  distinguished  name  of  the 
South,  which  I  have  not  mentioned,  Mr. 
Jefferson ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  his 
character  seemed  to  belong  to  neither 
section  of  the  country.  He  wanted  the 
fiery,  daring  spirit  of  the  South,  and  the 
calm  energy  of  the  North.  He  stood 
alone.  He  was  a  man  of  genius,  given 
to  bold,  original,  and  somewhat  vision- 
ary speculation,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
sagacious  observer  of  men  and  events. 
He  owed  his  vast  influence,  second  only 
to  Washington  s,  to  his  keen  insight 
into  the  character  of  his  countrymen 
and  into  the  spirit  of  his  age.     His  op- 


ponents have  set  him  down  as  the  most 
unscrupulous  of  politicians ;  but  one 
merit,  and  no  mean  one.  must  be  ac- 
corded to  him,  that  of  having  adopted 
early,  and  of  having  held  fast  through 
life,  the  most  generous  theory  of  human 
rights,  and  of  having  protested  against 
slavery  as  an  aggravated  wrong.  In 
truth,  it  is  impossible  to  study  the  great 
men  of  the  South,  and  to  consider  the 
force  of  intellect  and  character  which 
that  region  has  developed,  without  feel- 
ings of  respect,  and  without  the  most 
ardent  desire  that  it  may  free  itself,  \n 
any  means,  from  an  institution  whicd 
aggravates  what  is  evil  and  threateninr 
in  Its  character,  which  cripples  much  d 
its  energy,  which  cuts  it  off  from  the 
sympathies  and  honor  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  which  prevents  it  from  a 
true,  cordial  union  with  the  rest  of  the 
country.  It  is  slavery  which  prevents 
the  two  sections  of  country  from  actiof 
on  and  modifjring  each  other  for  the  good 
of  both.  This  is  the  great  gulf  between 
us,  and  it  is  constantly  growing  wider 
and  deeper  in  proportion  to  the  spread 
of  monu  feeling,  of  Christian  philan- 
thropy, of  respect  for  men's  rignts,  of 
interest  in  the  oppressed. 

Why  is  it  that  slavery  is  not  thrown 
off?  We  here  ascribe  its  continuance 
very  much  to  cupidity  and  love  of  power. 
But  there  is  another  cause,  which  b 
certainly  disappearing.  Slavery  at  the 
South  continues,  in  part,  in  consequence 
of  that  want  of  activity,  of  steady  force, 
of  resolute  industry  among  the  free  white 
population,  which  it  has  itself  produced 
A  people  with  force  enough  to  attempt 
a  social  revolution,  and  to  bear  its  first 
inconveniences,  would  not  endure  sla- 
very. We  of  the  North,  with  our  char- 
acteristic energy,  would  hardly  tolerate 
it  a  year.  The  sluggishness,  the  stu- 
pidity of  the  slaves  would  keep  us  in 
perpetual  irritation.  We  should  mn 
over  them,  tread  them  almost  uncon- 
sciously under  foot,  in  our  haste  and 
eagerness  to  accomplish  our  enterprises. 
We  should  feel  the  wastefulness  ot  slave 
labor  in  comparison  with  free.  The 
clumsy  mechanic,  the  lagging  house-ser- 
vant, the  slovenly  laborer,  ever  readv 
with  a  lyin^  excuse,  would  be  too  much 
for  our  patience.  Now  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  the  stirring,  earnest,  indus- 
trious spirit  of  the  North  is  finding  its 
way  Southward ;  and  with  this,  a  desire 
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D€«  better  social  relations  can 
>e  repressed, 

lelieve.  too,  that  this  revolution 
le  hastened  if  the  South  would 
car  to  the  working  of  emanci- 
tQ  other  countries,  and  to  the 
crest  in  the  African  race  which 
spreading  through  the  world. 
se  subjects  very  litde  is  yet 
\\  the  South.  The  newspapers 
read  absuni  rumors  of  the  fail- 
he  experiment  of  the  West  In- 
\  the  truth  finds  no  organs.  We 
[XI,  whether  one  newspaper  has 
ade  a  reference  to  the  recent 
ncctin^  in  England  for  the  civil- 
A  Africa,  the  most  remarkable, 
^pect,  ever  held  in  that  country  ; 
IS  a  representation  of  all  rAnks 
Is.  including  the  greatest  names 
fh  and  state  and,  what  was  not 
eraWe,  a  multitude  of  both  sexes 
re  made  themselves  dear  "and 
b^  services  to  humanity.  Who- 
isiders  this  and  other  signs  of 
%  in  Europe,  will  see  the  dawn 
[er  era,  when  the  wrongs  of  past 
lo  be  redressed,  when  the  Afri- 
\  be  lifted  up,  and  the  sentence 
it  outlawry  is  to  be  passed  on 
kvcrs  of  tlieir  brethren.  Many 
3S  are  apt  to  smile  and  say  that 
iave  but  one  law,  — self-interest. 
:w  and  higher  force  is  beginning 
rn  human  affairs.  Religion  is 
g  an  active,  diffusive,  unwearied 
\  of  humanity  and  justice.  All 
tfs  of  Christianity  are  concen- 
Ihemselves  into  a  fervent,  all- 
lending  philanthropy.      This  is 

I  to  be  understood  at  the  South, 
111  be  felt  there.  In  that  region 
■e  pious  men  and  women  who 
rnuure  to  be  cut  oif  from  the  re- 
ommunion  of  the  world.  There 
respecting  men  brave  enough  lo 
personal  danger,  but  not  to  defy 

II  sentiment  of  mankind.  There 
wise  and  good,  who  will  rejoice 
that  emancipation  brings  dignity 
ppin ess  to  the  slave,  and  safety 
lOr  to  the  free.  Here  is  power 
to  put  down  the  selfish  and  un- 
\A.  Here  are  influences  which, 
rilh  favoring  events  from  God's 
ovidence,  are,  we  tru.st,  to  rc- 
ic  wrongs  and  evils  of  slavery, 
give  us  a  right  to  hold  up  our 
long  Christian  nations. 


But  if  it  is  not  ordained  that  by  these 
and  like  influences  this  great  wrong  is 
to  be  done  away,  of  one  thing  we  arc 
sure,  that  God's  righteous  providence 
lacks  not  means  for  accomplishing  his 
designs.  He  has  infinite  ministers  for 
humbling  human  pride  and  lifting  up 
the  fallen.  The  solemn  lesson  of  our 
times  is  the  instability  of  ^ill  human 
power.  Despotic  thrones  have  fallen, 
and  surely  private  despotism  cannot  en- 
dure. We  learn  from  history  that,  in 
seasons  apparently  the  most  Inauspi- 
cious, the  seeds  of  beneficent  revolu- 
tions have  been  sown  and  have  unfolded 
in  silence.  Much  more,  in  these  days 
of  change  and  progress,  causes  must  be 
at  work  for  the  redemption  of  the  slave. 
Emancipation,  universal  freedom,  must 
come.  May  God  prepare  its  way,  not 
by  earthouakes  and  storms,  but  by  **  the 
still,  small  voice  "  of  truth,  by  breathing 
into  the  hearts  of  this  people  the  spirit 
of  wisdom,  justice,  and  love  ! 

It  is  a  solemn  thought  with  which 
I  close  these  remarks,  that  a  people 
upholding  or  in  any  way  giving  coun- 
tenance to  slavery  contract  guilt  in  pro- 
portion to  the  light  which  is  thrown  on 
the  injustice  and  evils  of  this  institu- 
tion, and  to  the  evidence  of  the  benefits 
of  emancipation  ;  and  if  so,  then  the 
weight  of  guilt  on  this  nation  is  great 
and  increasing.  Our  fathers  carried  on 
slavery  in  much  blindness.  They  lived 
and  walked  under  the  shadow  of  a  dark 
and  bloody  past.  But  the  darkness  is 
gone.  '*The  mystery  of  iniquity"  is 
now  laid  open.  Slavery,  from  its  birth 
to  its  last  stage,  is  now  Wought  to  light. 

The  wars,  the  sacked  and  burning 
villages,  the  kidnapping  and  murders 
of  Africa,  which  begin  this  horrible 
history ;  the  crowded  hold,  the  chains, 
stench,  suffocation,  burning  thirst,  and 
agonie.s  of  the  slave-ship ;  the  loath- 
some diseases  and  enormous  waste  of 
life  in  the  middle  passage  ;  the  wrongs 
and  sufferings  of  the  plantation,  with 
its  reign  of  terror  and  force,  its  unbridled 
lust,  its  violations  of  domestic  rights 
and  charities  ;  ^ —  these  all  are  revealed. 
The  crimes  and  woes  of  slavery  come 
to  us  in  moans  and  shrieks  from  the 
Old  World  and  the  New,  and  from  the 
ocean  which  divides  them ;  and  we  are 
distinctly  taught,  that  in  no  other  ca- 
lamity are  such  wrongs  and  miseries 
concentrated  as  m  l\\H.    "t^  v^\  ^w  <txv^ 
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to  some  of  these  woes,  the  most  power- 
ful nations  have  endeavored,  by  force 
of  laws  and  punishments,  to  abolish  the 
slave-trade  ;  but  the  trial  has  proved 
that,  while  slavery  endures,  the  traffic 
which  ministers  to  it  cannot  be  sup- 
pressed. At  length  the  axe  has  been 
laid  at  the  root  of  the  accursed  tree. 
By  the  act  of  a  great  nation  nearly  a 
million  of  slaves  have  been  emanci- 
pated; and  the  first  results  have  ex- 
ceeded the  hopes  of  philanthropy.  All 
this  history  of  slavery  is  given  to  the 
world.  The  truth  is  brought  to  our 
very  doors.  And,  still  more,  to  us^ 
above  all  people,  God  has  made  known 
those  eternal  principles  of  freedom,  jus- 
tice, and  humanity,  by  which  the  full 
enormity  of  slavery  may  be  compre- 
hended. To  shut  our  eyes  against  all 
this  light ;  to  shut  our  ears  and  hearts 
as^inst  these  monitions  of  God,  these 
pleadings  of  humanity ;  to  stand  forth, 
in  this  great  conflict  of  good  with  evil, 
as  the  chief  upholders  of  oppression ; 
to  array  ourselves  against  the  efforts  of 
the  Christian  and  civilized  w^orld  for  the 
extinction  of  this  greatest  wrong;  to 
perpetuate  it  with  obstinate  madness 
where  it  exists,  and  to  make  new  re- 
gions of  the  earth  groan  under  its  woes  ; 
—  this,  surely,  is  a  guilt  which  the  jus- 
tice of  God  cannot  wink  at,  and  on  which 
insulted  humanity,  religion,  and  freedom 
call  down  fearful  retribution. 


Notes. 


Note  A.  —  On  this  page  1  have  spoken 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  slaves  in 
the  West  Indies  received  emancipation. 
This  great  event  took  place,  in  Antigua, 
on  the  first  of  August,  1834.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  preceding  night  was  kept  is  extracted 
from  Thome  and  Kimball's  book  on  the 
subject :  — 

"  The  Weslevans  kept  *  watch-night '  in 
all  their  chapels  on  the  night  of  the  31st 
July.  One  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries 
gave  us  an  account  of  the  watch-meeting 
at  the  chapel  in  St.  John's.  The  spacious 
house  was  filled  with  the  candidates  for 
liberty.  All  was  animation  and  eagerness. 
A  mighty  chorus  of  voices  swelled  the 
song  of  expectation  and  joy ;  and,  as  they 
united  in  prayer,  the  voice  of  the  leader 
was  drowned  in  the  universal  acclamation 
of  thanksgiving  and  praise  and  blessing 
and  honor  and  glory  to  God,  who  had  come 


down  for  their  deliverance.  In  such  ex- 
ercises the  evening  was  spent  untU  the 
hour  of  twelve  approached.  The  missH>ii- 
ary  then  proposea  that,  when  the  clock  on 
the  cathedral  should  begin  to  strike,  the 
whole  congregation  should  fall  upon  their 
knees,  and  receive  the  boon  of  freedom  m 
silence.  Accordingly,  as  the  lond  bell 
tolled  its  first  note,  the  immense  assembly 
fell  prostrate  on  their  knees.  All  was  si- 
lence, save  the  quivering,  half-stified  breath 
of  the  struggling  spirit.  The  slow  notes  of 
the  clock  fell  upon  the  multitude ;  peal  on 
peal,  peal  on  peal,  rolled  over  the  prostrate 
throng,  in  tones  of  angels*  voices,  thrilling 
among  the  desolate  chords  and  weary  heart- 
strings. Scarce  had  the  clock  sounded  its 
last  note,  when  the  lightning  flashed  vividly 
around,  and  a  loud  peal  of  thunder  roared 
along  the  sky,  —  God's  pillar  of  fire,  and 
trump  of  jubilee  !  A  moment  of  profound- 
est  silence  passed,  —  then  came  the  Awrr/,  — 
they  broke  forth  in  prayer  ;  they  shouted, 
they  sung  *  Glory  I'  *  Alleluia!'  they  clapped 
their  hands,  leaped  up,  fell  down,  clasped 
each  other  in  their  free  arms,  cried,  laughed, 
and  went  to  and  fro,  tossing  upward  their 
unfettered  hands ;  but  high  above  the  whok 
there  was  a  mighty  sound  which  ever  and 
anon  swelled  up;  it  was  the  utterings,  in 
broken  negro  dialect,  of  ^atitude  to  God. 
'*  After  this  gush  of  excitement  had  spent 
itself,  and  the  congregation  became  calm, 
the  religious  exercises  were  resumed,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  night  was  occupied  in 
singing  and  prayer,  in  reading  the  Bible, 
anof  in  addresses  from  the  missionaries, 
explaining  the  nature  of  the  freedom  just 
received,  and  exhorting  the  free  people  to 
be  industrious,  steady,  obedient  to  the  laws, 
and  to  show  themselves  in  all  things  worthy 
of  the  high  boon  which  God  had  conferred 
upon  them.*' 

Note  B,  —  On  reading  to  a  friend  my 
remarks  on  the  African  character,  he 
observed  to  me,  that  similar  views  had 
been  taken  by  Alexander  Kinmont,  in 
his  "Lectures  on  Man:  Cincinnati, 
1839."  This  induced  me  to  examine 
the  "  Lectures  ;  "  and  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  finding,  not  only  a  coincidence 
of  opinions,  but  that  the  author  had  pur- 
sued the  subject  much  more  thoroughly, 
and  illustrated  it  with  much  strength 
and  beauty.  I  would  recommend  this 
work  to  such  as  delight  in  bold  and 
original  thinking.  The  reader,  indeed, 
will  often  question  the  soundness  of  the 
author's  conclusions ;  but  even  in  these 
cases  the  mind  will  be  waked  up  to  great 
and  interesting  subjects  of  reflection. 
I  will  subjoin  a  few  extracts  relating 
to  the  African  character :  — 
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"When  the  epoch  of  the  civilization  of 
negro  family  arrives^  in   the  Lapse  o£ 
\^  they  will  cfisplay  in  their  native  land 
ic  very  peculiar  aa<I  interesting  traits  of 
racter,  of  which  we»  a  di.stinct  branch 
the  human  family,  can  at  present  form 
conception.     It  will  be  —  indeed,  it  must 
—  a  civilization  of  a  peculiar  !»tamp  ;  per- 
ips,  we  might  venture  to  conjecture,  not 
much  distinguijbhed  by  art  ai»  a  certain 
lutifut  nature  \  not  so  miirked  or  adorned 
science  as  exalted  and  rctincd  by  a  new 
td  lovely  thcolog)', — a  reflection  of   the 
jht  of  heaven  more  perfect  and  endearing 
than    that  which  the  intellects  of  the  Cau- 
casian race  have  ever  yet  exhibited.     There 
is   more  of  the  (ktld^   of    unsophistieatcd 
nature,    in    the    negro   race    than    in    the 
European." — p.  190. 

**  The  peninsula  of  Africa  is  the  home  of 
the  negro,  and  the  appropriate  and  des- 
tined seat  of  his  future  glory  and  civiliza- 
tion, —  a  civilization  which,  we  need  not  fear 
to  predict,  will  be  as  distinct  in  all  its  feat- 
ures from  that  of  all  other  races  as  hiscom- 
Icxion  and  natural  temperament  and  genius 
different.  But  who  can  doubt  that  here, 
io,  humanity  in  its  more  advanced  and 
oiilleniuaJ  stage  will  reflect,  under  a  sweet 


and  mellow  light,  the  softer  attributes  of 
the  divine  bcneliccncc  ?  If  the  Caucasian 
race  is  destined,  as  would  appear  from  the 
precocity  of  their  genius,  and  their  natural 
quickness  and  extreme  aptitude  to  the  arts, 
to  reflect  the  lustre  of  the  divine  wisdom, 
or,  to  speak  more  properly,  ihe  divine 
science,  shall  we  envy  the  negro,  if  a  later 
but  far  nobler  civilization  await  him. —  to 
return  the  splendor  of  the  divine  attributes 
of  mercy  and  benevolence  in  the  practice 
and  exhibition  of  atl  the  milder  and  gentler 
virtues  ?"^ — /.  mi. 

"If  there  are  fewer  vivid  manifestations 
of  intellect  in  the  negro  family  than  in 
the  Caucasian^  as  I  am  disposed  to  be- 
lieve, docs  that  forbid  the  hope  of  the  re- 
turn of  that  pure  and  gentle  stale  of  soci- 
ety among  them  which  attracts  the  peculiar 
regard  of  heaven  ?  "  — p.  19a. 

•*'I'hc  sweeter  graces  of  the  Christian 
religion  appear  almost  loo  tropical  and 
tender  plants  to  grow  m  the  soil  of  the 
Caucasian  mind  ^  they  require  a  character 
of  human  nature,  of  which  you  can  see  the 
rude  lineaments  in  the  Ethiopian,  to  be  ini' 
planted  in,  and  grow  naturally  and  beauti- 
fully withal."—/.  2i5. 
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[The  Author  is  aware  that  Ihe  following  arfir^ument  micht  have  been  more  coitdenaed,  had  ctrcumstances 
mtlowfd ;  but  hu  is  reconciled  tu  publthhing  it  in  iltc  prcMJit  form  by  the  belief  that  a  degree  of 
expan<!itQn  and  even  of  rcpetitioTi  may  adipt  it  to  its  end.  which  i*,  to  bring  the  *ubjcct  within  the 
comprehension  uf  all  iiwho  desire  to  know  the  truth,  lie  now  prevents  the  firsit  part  of  his  work,  in 
tbe  hope  that  the  second  will  soon  follow.  —  Boston,  March  a6,  1842.] 


Part   I. 


I 

^^  I  RESPECTFULLY  ask  youF  attention, 
^HpUow-citizens  of  the  free  States,  to  a 
Hmibject  of  great  and  pressing  impor- 
tance. The  case  of  the  ''  Creole, ''  taken 
by  itself,  or  separated  from  the  prin- 
■miles  which  are  complicated  with  tt, 
^^owever  it  might  engage  my  feelings, 
'  would  not  have  moved  me  to  the  pres- 
ent address,  I  am  not  writing  to  plead 
be  cause  of  a  hundred  or  more  men, 
altered  througb  the  West  Indies,  and 
limed  as  sfavcA.  In  a  world  abound- 
with  so  much  wrong  and  woe*  wc 
this  distance  can  spend  but  a  few 
bough  Is  on  these  strangers.     I  rejoice 


that  they  are  free  \  I  trust  that  they  will 
remain  so  ;  and  with  these  feelin^St  I 
dismiss  them  from  my  thoui^^hts.  The 
case  of  the  **  Creole  '^  involves  p^eat 
and  vital  principles,  and  as  such  I  now 
invite  to  it  your  serious  consideration. 
The  case  is  thus  stated  in  the  letter 
of  ihe  American  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  American  Minister  in  Lx>ndon  :  — 

"It  appears  that   the  brig  *  Creole,'  of 

Richmond,  Vir^nia,  Ensor  master,  bound 
to  New  Orleans,  mailed  from  Hampton 
roads  with  a  cargo  of  merchandise,  prin- 
cipally tobacco,  and  slaves,  about  one  nun> 
dred  and  thirty-five  in  number  ;  that,  on 
the  evening  of  the  7th  of  November,  some 
of    the    slaves    rose    upon    the    crew    of 
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the  vessel,  murdered  a.  passenger  named 
HeweU,  who  owned  aomc  of  the  negroes, 
wounded  the  captain  dangerously,  and  the 
first  niiitc  and  two  of  the  crew  severely  ; 
that  the  slaves  soon  obtained  complete 
possesifiion  of  the  bri|f,  which^  under  their 
direction^  was  taken  into  the  port  of  Nas- 
»  ftau,  in  the  island  of  New  Providence, 
'  where  she  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the 
9th  of  the  same  month ;  that,  at  the  rc- 
Quest  of  the  American  consul  h\  that  placet 
the  governor  ordered  a  guard  on  board,  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  mutineers,  and 
I  with  a  view  to  an  investigation  of  the  cir- 
•  cumstaiices  of  the  case ;  that  such  invesli- 
,  gation  was  accordingly  made  by  two  British 
^  magistrates,  and  that  an  examination  also 
took  place  by  the  consul  \  that,  on  the  re- 
'  port  of  the  magistrates,  nineteen  of  the 
tiaves  were  imprisoned  by  the  local  author- 
ities, as  having  l^een  concerned  in  the 
mutiny  and  murder  ;  and  their  surrender 
to  the  consul,  to  be  sent  to  the  United 
States  for  trial  for  these  crimes,  was  re- 
fused, on  the  ground  that  the  governor 
wished  first  to  communicate  with  the  gov- 
ernment in  England  on  the  subject;  that, 
through  the  interference  of  the  colonial 
luthorities,  and  even  before  the  military 
guard  was  removed,  the  greater  number  oif 
the  slaves  were  liberated,  and  encouraged 
to  go  beyond  the  power  of  the  master  of 
the  vessel,  or  the  American  consul,  bv  pro- 
ceedings which  neither  of  ilicm  could  con- 
trob  This  is  the  substance  of  the  case,  as 
stated  in  two  protests,  one  made  at  Nassau, 
and  one  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  consuTs 
tetters,  together  with  sundry  depositions 
taken  by  him  ?  copies  of  all  which  are 
herewith  transmitted." 

This  statement  of  the  case  o£  the 

•*  Creole  **  is  derived  chiefly  from  the 
testimony  of  the  officers  and  crew  of 
the  vessel,  and  very  naturally  falls  under 
suspicion  of  being  colored,  in  part,  by 
prejudice  and  passion.  We  must  hear 
the  olher  side,  and  compare  all  the  wit* 
aesses.  before  we  can  understand  the 
whole  case.  The  main  facts,  however, 
cannot  he  misunderstood.  The  shipping 
of  the  slaves  at  Norfolk,  the  rising  of 
a  part  of  their  number  ag^ainst  the 
officers  of  the  vessel,  the  success  of  the 
insurrection,  the  carrying  of  the  vessel 
into  the  port  of  Nassau,  and  the  recog- 
nition and  treatment  of  the  slaves  as 
free  by  the  British  authorities  of  that 
place  ;  —  these  material  points  of  the 
case  cannot  be  questioned. 

The  letter  of  our  government,  stating 
these  facts  as  grounds  of  complaint 
A|raiust  Kngland,  is  wriUeu  m\\\  m\ic\v 


caution,  and  seems  wantinif  in  the 
of  earnestness  and  confidence 
naturally  belongs  to  a  gcxtd  cause, 
does  not  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
ft  relies  more  on  the  comity  of  naiii 
than  on  principles  of  justice  and  nalt 
law*  Still  m  one  respect  it  is  dc 
It  protests  against,  and  cotttpUins 
the  British  authorities,  and  **  calU  loudlf ' 
for  redress."  It  maintains  that  '-it  vit 
the  plain  and  obvious  duty  **  of  the 
authorities  at  Nassau  to  rive  aid  and 
succor  to  the  officers  of  the  "Creole* 
in  reducing  the  slaves  to  subjecliao.  in 
resuming  their  voyage  with  their  caijo 
of  men  as  well  as  of  tobacco,  ami  Ift 
bringing  the  insurgents  to  trial  in 
country.  It  maintains  that  the  cl 
of  the  American  masters  to  their  ski 
existed  and  were  in  force  in  the  Br 
port,  and  that  these  claims  ought 
have  been  acknowledged  and  st^staini 
by  the  Brilish  magistrate.  The 
inference  is,  that  the  government  of  ti»' 
United  States  is  bouiwl  to  spread  » 
shield  over  American  slaver)^  abroad  21 
well  as  at  home.     Such  is  the  leticr 

This  document  I  propose  to  examine. 
and  1  shall  do  so  chicHy  for  two  m* 
sons  :  tirst,  because  it  maintains  morallv 
unsound  and  pernicious  doctrines,  ino 
is  Btted  to  deprave  the  public  mtid; 
and  secondly,  because  it  tends  to  <iOt^ 
mit  the  free  States  to  the  defet 
support  of  slavery.     This  last 

at  this  moment  of  peculiar  \m\     

The  free  States   are  gradually  and 
lently  coming  more  and  more  tnio^ 
nection  with  slavery;  are  uncoa*^^" 
learning  to  regard  it  as  a  nati< 
terest;   and  are  about  to  pledge" 
wealth  and   strength,  their  bones 
muscles  and  lives,  to  its  defence, 
very  is  mingling  more  and  more  wii 
the  politics  of  the  country,  determinil 
mot^  and  more  the  indivicluals  who 
hold  office,  and  the  great  measures 
which  the  public  weal  depends.    It 
time  for  the  free  States  to  wake  tfj>^ 
the  subject ;  to  weigh  it  deliberately ; 
to  think  of  it,  not  casually,  when^ 
startling   fact  forces  it  up  into 
but  with  earnest,  continued^  sot 
tention ;  to  inquire  into  their  di 
regard  to  it ;  to  lay  down  thrtf 
pies  ;  to  mark  out 
resolve  on  acquit ti 
eously  towards  Cod,  IuamxiIa  the  S 
2tia4  Vo^^xObi  ihemselves.      The   Nc 
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to  this  great  matter  in 
^^  have  trifled  with  it.  We 
tiings  to  take  their  course, 
We  been  too  much  absorbed  in 
ity  interests  to  watch  the  hearing 
\xy  on  the  government.  Perhaps 
f  wanted  the  spirit,  the  manUness, 

the   subject  fuUy  in   the   face. 
ingly.  the  slave-power  has  been 

to  stamp  itself  on  the  national 
and  to  fortify  itself  with  the  na- 
\xvc\.  For  the  pecuniary  injury 
prosperity  which  may  be  traced 
source  I  care  little  or  nothing, 
is  a  higher  view  of  the  case. 
is  a  more  vital  question  to  be 
tlaan  that  of  interest,  the  question 
;  and  to  this  my  remarks  will 
Ined 

letter  which  is  now  to  be  ex- 
may  be  regarded  either  as  the 
f  an  individual,  or  as  the  work 
government.  1  shall  regard  it 
&tter  light  alone.  Its  personal 
%  are  of  no  moment.  No  indi- 
will  enter  my  thoughts  in  this 
Ion,  I  reja^ard  the  Tetter  as  is- 
rom  the  cabinet,  as  an  executive 
:tit,  as  laying  down  the  principles 
ll  the  public  policy  is  iti  danger 
g  conformed^  as  fitted  to  draw 
Ole  country  into  support  of  an 
iofi  which  the  free  States  abhor. 
he  opinions  of  an  individual  I 
Hhing  to  do.  Corrupt  principles 
|,  by  the  government,  —  these, 
I9C  alone,  it  will  be  my  object  to 

►e  is  a  difficulty  lying  at  the 
Id  of  such  a  discussion,  which  I 
be  glad  to  remove,  A  Northern 
iting  on  slavery  is  supposed  to 
s  a  Northern  man,  to  be  swayed 
?  feelings  and  local  biases ;  and 
Inist  thus  engendered  is  a  bar 
:onviction  which  he  might  other- 
[xluce.  But  the  prejudices  which 
St  of  the  spot  where  we  live  are 
ll  being  necessary  or  universal. 
are  persons  whose  peculiarity, 
I  whose  infirmity  it  is.  to  ]>e  ex- 
;ly  alive  to  evils  in  their  nei^h- 
j,  to  defects  in  the  state  of  so- 
I  which  they  live,  whilst  their 
Ltioos  are  apt  to  cast  rosy  hues 
fctant  scenes.  There  are  persons 
^  living  in  retirement  and  holding 
irse  with  gifted  minds  in  other 
p  are  even  in  ^^rxgtr  oi  ivanfing 


a  proper  local  attachment^  and  of  being 
unjust  to  their  own  homes.  There  are 
also  worthier  causes  which  counteract 
the  bigotry  of  provincial  feelings.  A 
man,  then,  is  not  necessarily  presumptu- 
ous in  thinking  himself  free  from  local 
biases.  In  truth,  slavery  never  presents 
itself  to  me  as  belonging  to  one  or  an- 
other part  of  the  country.  It  does  not 
come  to  me  in  its  foreign  relations.  1 
regard  it  simply  and  nakedly  in  Itself, 
and  on  this  account  feel  that  I  have  a 
right  to  discuss  it 

May  1  be  allowed  one  more  prelimi- 
nary remark  ?  The  subject  of  slavery  is 
separated  in  my  mind  not  only  from 
local  considerations,  but  from  all  thought 
of  the  individuals  by  whom  it  is  sus- 
tained. I  speak  against  this  institution 
freely^  earnestly,  some  may  think  vehe- 
mently;  but  I  have  no  thought  of  at- 
taching the  same  reproach  to  all  who 
uphold  it ;  and  this  1  say,  not  lo  propi- 
tiate the  slave-holder,  who  cannot  easily 
forgive  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  his 
wrong-doing,  but  lomeet  the  preposses- 
sions of  not  a  few  among  ourselves, 
who,  from  esteem  towards  the  slave- 
holder, repel  what  seems  to  them  to  in* 
volve  an  assault  on  his  character.  1  do, 
indeed,  use.  and  cannot  but  use,  strong 
language  against  slavery.  No  greater 
wrong,  no  grosser  insult  on  humanity 
can  well  be  conceived  ;  nor  can  it  be 
softened  by  the  customary  plea  of  the 
slave-holder's  kindness.  The  first  and 
most  essential  exercise  of  love  towards 
a  human  being  is,  to  respect  his  rights. 
It  is  idle  to  talk  of  kindness  to  a  human 
being  whose  rights  we  habitually  tram-i 
pie  under  foot.  '*  Be  just  before  you  ar^l 
generous/^  A  human  being  is  not  lo  b« 
foved  as  a  horse  or  a  dojj^  but  as  a  being 
having  rights  ;  and  his  6rst  grand  righl 
is  that  of  free  action ;  the  right  to  ustf 
and  expand  his  powers  ;  to  improve  and 
obey  his  higher  faculties  ;  to  seek  hij 
own  and  others*  good  ;  to  better  his  lot ; 
to  make  himself  a  home  ;  to  enjoy  in- 
violate the  relations  of  husband  and 
parent  ;  to  live  the  life  of  a  man.  An 
institution  denying  to  a  being  this  right, 
and  virtually  all  rights,  which  degrades 
him  into  a  chattel,  and  puts  him  beneath 
the  level  of  his  race,  is  more  shocking 
to  a  calm,  enlightened  philanthropy  than 
most  of  the  atrocities  which  we  shud-^ 
der  at  in  history  :  and  this  for  a  plain 
reasotx.    T'hesc  a.UQc\\Xfes^  ^\i^\  "akS*  ^^^^si 
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burning  of  heretics,  and  the  immolation 
of  the  Indian  woman  on  the  funeral  pile 
of  her  husband,  have  generally  some 
foundation  in  ideas  of  duty  and  religion. 
The  inquisitor  murders  to  do  God  ser- 
vice ;  and  the  Hindoo  widow  is  often  for- 
tified against  the  flames  by  motives  of 
inviolable  constancy  and  generous  self- 
sacrifice.  The  Indian  in  our  wilderness, 
when  he  tortures  his  captives,  thinks  of 
making  an  offering,  of  making  compen- 
sation, to  his  own  tortured  friends.  But 
in  slavery,  man  seizes  his  brother,  sub- 
jects him  to  brute  force,  robs  him  of  all 
nis  rights,  for  purely  selfish  ends,  —  as 
selfishly  as  the  robber  fastens  on  his 
prey.  No  generous  affections,  no  ideas 
of  religion  and  self-sacrifice,  throw  a 
gleam  of  light  over  its  horrors.  As 
such  I  must  speak  of  slaverv,  when  re- 
garded in  its  own  nature,  and  especially 
when  regarded  in  its  origin.  But  when 
I  look  on  a  community  among  whom 
this  evil  exists,  but  who  did  not  orij^- 
nate  it ;  who  erew  up  in  the  midst  of  it ; 
who  connect  it  with  parents  and  friends  ; 
who  sec  it  intimately  entwined  with  the 
whole  system  of  aomestic,  social,  in- 
dustrial, and  political  life ;  who  are 
blinded  by  long  habit  to  its  evils  and 
« abuses ;  and  who  are  alarmed  by  the 
possible  evils  of  the  mighty  change  in- 
volved in  its  abolition  ;  I  shrink  from 
passing  on  such  a  community  the  sen- 
tence which  is  due  to  the  guilty  institu- 
tion. AH  historv  furnishes  instances  of 
vast  wrones  inflicted,  of  cruel  institu- 
tions upheld,  by  nations  or  individuals 
who  in  other  relations  manifest  respect 
for  duty.  That  slavery  has  a  blighting 
moral  influence  where  it  exists,  is,  in- 
deed, unquestionable  ;  but  in  that  bad 
atmosphere  so  much  that  is  good  and 
pure  may  and  does  grow  up  as  to  forbid 
us  to  deny  esteem  and  respect  to  a  man 
simply  because  he  is  a  slave-holder.  I 
offer  these  remarks  because  I  wish  that 
the  subject  may  be  approached  without 
the  association  of  it  with  individuals, 
parties,  or  local  divisions,  which  blind 
the  mind  to  the  truth. 

I  now  return  to  the  executive  docu- 
ment with  which  I  began.  I  am  first  to 
consider  its  doctrines,  to  show  their 
moral  unsoundness  and  inhumanity ;  and 
then  I  shall  consider  the  bearing  of  these 
doctrines  on  the  free  States  in  general, 
and  the  interest  which  the  free  States 
have  at  this  critical  moment  in  the  sub- 


ject of  slavery.  Thus  my  work  divides 
itself  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which 
is  now  offered  to  the  public. 

In  re^d  to  the  reasonings  and  doc- 
trines of  the  document,  it  is  a  happy 
circumstance  that  they  come  within  the 
comprehension  of  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  case  of  the  •'  Creole "  is  a 
simple  one,  which  requires  no  extensive 
legal  study  to  be  understood.  A  man 
who  has  had  little  connection  with  pub- 
lic afEairs  is  as  able  to  decide  on  it  as  die 
bulk  of  politicians.  The  elements  of  the 
case  are  so  few,  and  the  principles  on 
which  its  determination  rests  are  so  ob- 
vious, that  nothing  but  a  sound  moral 
judgntient  is  necessary  to  the  discussion. 
Nothing  can  darken  it  but  leg:al  subtlety. 
None  can  easily  doubt  it,  but  those  who 
surrender  conscience  and  reason  to  ar- 
bitrary rules. 

The  question  between  the  American 
and  English  governments  turns  mainly 
on  one  point  The  English  government 
does  not  recognize  within  its  bounds  any 
property  in  man.  It  maintains  that 
slavery  rests  wholly  on  local,  municipal 
legislation ;  that  it  is  an  institution  not 
sustained  and  enforced  by  the  law  of  nat- 
ure, and,  still  more,  that  it  is  repugnsmt 
to  this  law ;  and  that,  of  course,  no  man 
who  enters  the  territory  or  is  placed  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  England  can  be 
regarded  as  a  slave,  but  must  be  treated 
as  free.  The  law  creating  slavery,  it  is 
maintained,  has  and  can  liave  no  force 
beyond  the  state  which  creates  it  No 
other  nation  can  be  bound  by  it  What- 
ever validity  this  ordinance,  which  de- 
prives a  man  of  all  his  rights,  may  have 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  community 
in  which  it  had  its  birth,  it  can  have  no 
validity  anywhere  else.  This  is  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  English  government 
founds  itself. 

This  principle  is  so  plain  that  it  has 
been  established  and  is  acted  upon 
among  ourselves,  and  in  the  neighbor- 
ing British  provinces.  When  a  skve  is 
brought  by  his  master  into  Massachu- 
setts, he  is  pronounced  free,  on  the 
ground  that  the  law  of  slavery  has  no 
force  beyond  the  State  which  ordains  it 
and  that  the  right  of  every  man  to  liberty 
is  recognized  as  one  of  tne  fundamental 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth.  A  slave 
flying  from  his  master  to  this  Common- 
wealth is.  indeed,  restored,  but  not  on 
account  of  the  validity  of  the  legislation 
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nUh  on  this  point,  but  solely  on 
ound  of  a  positive  provision  of 
Insiftution  of  the  United  States  ; 
\  is  delivered,  not  as  a  slave,  but 
'person  held  to  service  by  law  in 
r  state,"  We  should  not  think, 
lonrent.  of  restoring  a  slave  flying 
rom  Cuba  or  Turkey.  We  recog- 
>  right  of  a  foreign  master  on  this 
The  moment  he"  brings  his  slave 
iU  claim  vanishes  into  air  ;  and 
iJees  place  because  we  recoj^nize 
m  as  the  right  of  every  human 

r 

he  provision  of  the  Constitution^ 
have  said,  the  fugitive  slave  from 
Ltth  IS  restored  by  us,  or,  at  least, 
Iters  claim  is  not  annulled.  But 
fc  proof  at  our  door  that  this  ex- 
\   rests   on  positive,  not   natural 

Suppose  the  fujsfiiive  to  pass 
b  our  territory  undiscovered,  and 
Sh  the  soil  of^  Canada,  The  mo- 
t  touches  it  he  is  free.  The  mas- 
B  there  an  equal  in  his  slave.    The 

authority  extends  the  same  pro- 
over  both.  Accordingly,  a  colony 
five  slaves  is  growing  up  securely, 

our  border,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
rights  of  British  subjects.  And 
lodf  work  has  been  going  on  for 

without  any  compiaint  against 
d  as  violating  national  law,  and 
k  any  claim  for  compensation. 
arc  plain  facts.  We  ourselves 
te  the  law  of  natiire  and  nations 
bmd  does. 

he  question  is  not  to  be  settled 
laiTow  ground  of  precedent  alone. 

view  it  in  the  light  of  eternal, 
al  truth.  A  grand  principle  is 
El  in  the  case,  or  rather  lies  at  its 
lundation,  and  to  this  I  ask  par- 
Utention.  This  principle  is,  that 
as  a  man.  has  rights,  has  claims 
'  race,  which  are  in  no  degree 
I  or  impaired  on  account  of  the 

In  which  he  may  be  regarded  or 

by  a  particular  cian,  tribe,  or 
>f  his  fellow-creatures.     A  man. 

%*ery  nature,  as  an  tntelligent, 
Urcature  of   God,  has  claims  to 

kind  regard  from  all  other  men. 
%  a  cjand  law  of  humanity  more 
tensive  than  all  others,  and 
^hich  every  man  should  find 
He  has  not  only  a  right,  but 
I,  to  use  freely  and  improve  the 

which  God  has  given  him  ;  and 


ether  men,  instead  of  obstructing,  are 
bound  to  assist  their  development  and 
exertion.  These  claims  a  man  does  not 
derive  from  the  fami^'  or  tribe  in  which 
he  began  his  being.  They  are  not  the 
growth  of  a  particular  soil  ;  they  are 
not  ripened  under  a  peculiar  sky  ;  they 
are  not  written  on  a  particular  com- 
plexion ;  they  belong  to  human  nature. 
The  ground  on  which  one  man  asserts 
them  all  men  stand  on,  nor  can  they  be 
denied  to  one  without  being  denied  to 
ail.  We  have  here  a  common  interest. 
We  must  all  stand  or  fall  together.  Wa 
all  have  claims  on  our  race,  claims  of 
kindness  and  justice,  claims  grounded 
on  our  relation  to  our  common  Father, 
and  on  the  inheritance  of  a  common 
nature. 

Because  a  number  of  men  invade  the 
rights    of    a   fellovv-creature,   and    pro- 
nounce htm  desituteof  rights,  his  claims 
are  not  a  whit  touched  by  this.     He  is 
as  much  a  man  as  before.     Not  a  single 
gift  of  God  on  which  his  rights  rest  is 
taken  away.     His  relations  to  the  rest 
of  his  race  are  in  no  measure  affected. 
He   is  as  truly  their  brother  as  if   his. 
tribe  had  not  pronounced  him  a  bruti 
If,  indeed,  any  change  takes  place,  hi 
claims  are  enhanced,  on  the  ground  thi 
the  suffering  and  injured  are  entitled  t 
peculiar  regard.     If  any   rights  shoul 
be  singularly  sacred  in  our  sight,  the^ 
are  those  which  are  denied  and  trodden 
in  the  dust. 

It  seems  to  be  thought  by  some  that 
a  man  derives  all  his  rights  from  the 
nation  to  which  he  belongs.  They  are 
gifts  of  the  state,  and  the  state  may  take 
them  away,  if  it  will  A  man,  it  is 
thought,  has  claims  on  other  men,  not 
as  a  man,  but  as  an  Englishman,  an 
American,  or  a  subject  of  some  other 
state.  He  must  produce  his  parchment 
of  citzenship.  before  he  binds  other  men 
to  protect  him,  to  respect  his  free  agency, 
to  leave  him  the  use  of  his  powers  ac- 
cording to  his  own  vvilL  Local,  munici- 
pal law  is  thus  made  the  fountain  and 
measure  of  rights.  The  stranger  must 
tell  us  where  he  was  born,  what  privi- 
leges he  enjoyed  at  home,  or  no  tic 
links  us  to  one  another, 

!n  conformity  to  these  views,  it  is 
thought  that  when  one  community  de* 
Clares  a  man  to  be  a  slave,  other  com- 
munities must  respect  this  decree ;  tliat 
the  duties  of  a  forei^  tiaXAOiVvVa  ^at^m- 
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dividual  are  to  be  determined  by  a  brand 
set  on  him  on  his  own  shores ;  that  his 
relations  to  the  whole  race  may  be  af- 
fected by  the  local  act  of  a  community, 
no  matter  how  small  or  how  unjust. 

This  is  a  terrible  doctrine.  It  strikes 
a  blow  at  all  the  rights  of  human  nature. 
It  enables  the  political  body  to  which 
we  belong,  no  matter  how  wicked  or 
weak,  to  make  each  of  us  an  outcast 
from  his  race.  It  makes  a  man  nothing 
in  himself.  As  a  man,  he  has  no  signi- 
ficance. He  is  sacred  only  as  far  as 
some  state  has  taken  him  under  its  care. 
Stripped  of  his  nationality,  he  is  at  the 
mercy  of  all  who  may  inclme  to  lay  hold 
on  him.  He  may  be  seized,  imprisoned, 
sent  to  work  in  galleys  or  mines,  unless 
some  foreign  state  spreads  its  shield 
over  him  as  one  of  its  citizens. 

This  doctrine  is  as  false  as  it  is  terri- 
ble. Man  is  not  the  mere  creature  of 
the  state.  Man  is  older  than  nations, 
and  he  is  to  survive  nations.  There  is 
a  law  of  humanitv  more  primitive  and 
divine  than  the  law  of  the  land.  He 
has  higher  claims  than  those  of  a  citi- 
zen. He  has  rights  which  date  before 
all  charters  and  communities ;  not  con- 
ventional, not  repealable,  but  as  eternal 
as  the  powers  and  laws  of  his  being. 

This  annihilation  of  the  individual  by 
merging  him  in  the  state  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  despotism.  The  nation  is 
too  often  the  grave  of  the  man.  This 
is  the  more  monstrous,  because  the  very 
end  of  the  slate  —  of  the  organization 
of  the  nation  —  is  to  secure  the  individ- 
ual in  all  his  rights,  and  especially  to 
.secure  the  rights  of  the  weak.  Here  is 
the  fundamental  idea  of  political  associ- 
ation. In  an  unorganized  society,  with 
no  legislation,  no  tribunal,  no  empire, 
rights  have  no  security.  Force  pre- 
dominates over  right.  Tnis  is  the  grand 
evil  of  what  is  called  the  state  of  nature. 
To  repress  this,  to  give  right  the  as- 
cendencv  over  force,  this  is  the  grand 
idea  ancl  end  of  government,  of  country, 
of  political  constitutions.  And  yet  we 
are  taught  that  it  depends  on  the  law  of 
a  man's  country  whether  he  shall  have 
rights,  and  whether  other  states  shall 
regard  him  as  a  man.  When  cast  on  a 
foreign  shore,  his  country,  and  not  his 
humanity,  is  to  be  inquired  into,  and  the 
treatment  he  receives  is  to  be  propor- 
tioned to  what  he  meets  al  !»«« 
Men  worship  po« 


organizations,  and  overlook  the  incDvid- 
ual;  and  few  things  have  depraved  the 
moral  sentiment  of  men  more,  or  brought 
greater  woes  on  the  race.  The  state, 
or  the  ruler  in  whom  the  state  is  em- 
bodied, continues  to  be  worshipped, 
notwithstanding  the  commission  of 
crimes  which  would  inspire  horror  in 
the  private  man.  How  insignificant  are 
the  robberies,  murders,  piracies,  which 
the  law  makes  capital,  in  comparison 
with  an  unjust  or  unnecessary  war, 
dooming  thousands,  perhaps  millions, 
of  the  mnocent  to  the  most  torturing 
forms  of  death,  or  with  the  law  of  an 
autocrat  or  of  a  public  body,  depriving 
millions  of  all  the  rights  of  men  I  But 
these,  because  the  acts  of  the  state, 
escape  the  execrations  of  the  world. 

In  consequence  of  this  worship  of 
governments  it  is  thought  that  their 
relations  to  one  another  are  alone  im- 
portant. A  government  is  too  great  to 
look  at  a  stranger,  except  as  he  is  incor- 
porated with  some  state.  It  can  have 
nothing  to  do  but  with  political  organi- 
zations like  itself.  But  the  humble 
stranger  has  a  claim  on  it  as  sacred  as 
another  state.  Standing  alone,  he  yet 
has  rights,  and  to  violate  them  is  as 
criminal  as  to  violate  stipulations  with  a 
foreign  power.  In  one  view  it  is  baser. 
It  is  as  true  of  governments  as  of  indi- 
viduals, that  it  is  base  and  unmanly  to 
trample  on  the  weak.  He  who  invades 
the  strong  shows  a  courage  which  does 
something  to  redeem  his  violence ;  but 
to  tread  on  the  neck  of  a  helpless,  friend- 
less fellow-creature,  is  to  add  meanness 
to  wrong. 

If  the  doctrine  be  true,  that  the  char- 
acter impressed  on  a  man  at  home  fol- 
lows him  abroad,  and  that  he  is  to  be 
regarded,  not  as  a  man,  but  as  the  local 
laws  which  he  has  left  regard  him,  why 
shall  not  this  apply  to  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages as  well  as  disadvantages  which 
a  man  enjoys  in  his  own  land  ?  Why 
shall  not  he  whom  the  laws  invest  witn 
a  right  to  universal  homage  at  home 
receive  the  same  tribute  abroad  ?  Why 
shall  not  he  whose  rank  exempts  him 
from  the  ordinary  restraints  of  law  on 
his  own  shores  claim  the  same  lawless- 
ness elsewhere  ?  Abroad  these  distinc- 
tions avail  him  nothing.  The  local  law 
which  makes  him  a  kind  of  deity  deserts 
m  the  moment  he  takes  a  step  beyond 
xutfiy'A  honkn;  and  why  shall 
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[Ivantages,  the  tcrnhle  wrono:s» 
that  law  inflicts,  follow  the  poor 
J  to  the  end  of  the  earth  ? 
ipeat  it  (for  the  truth  deserves 
lionX  ^^^  '^  nstiotis  are  bound 
pcct  the  rights  of  every  human 
This  is  God's  law,  as  old  as  the 
No  local  law  can  touch  it.  No 
pec  of  a  particular  state,  degrading 
I  men  to  chattels,  can  absolve  all 
I  from  the  obligation  of  regarding 
ured  beings  as  men.  or  bind  them 
I  back  the  injured  to  their  chains. 
baracter  of  a  slave,  attached  to  a 
^  a  local  government,  is  not  and 
\  be  incorporated  into  his  nature, 
s  not  cling  to  him.  go  where  he 
The  scar  of  slavery  on  bis  back 
lot  reach  his  soul  The  arbitrary 
b  between  him  and  his  master 
^suspend  the  primitive,  indesiruc- 
tlation  by  which  God  binds  him  lo 

Id- 
idea,  that  a  particular  state  may 
luringly  this  stigma  on  a  human 
and  can  bind  the  most  just  and 
^s  men  to  respect  it,  should  be 
fd  with  scorn  and  indignation.  It 
Is  us  of  those  horrible  fictions  in 
.  some  demon  »s  described  as 
lag  an  indelible  mark  of  hell  on  his 
|s  victims.  It  was  the  horrible 
irity  of  the  world  in  the  reign  of 
>aSj  that  it  had  become  one  vast 
I  The  unhappy  man  on  whom 
j^hling  suspicion  of  the  tyrant  had 
could  find  no  shelter  or  escape 
|K  the  vrhote  civihied  regions  of 
pbe.  Everywhere  his  sentence 
td  him  like  fate*  And  can  the  law 
ispoc,  or  of  a  chamber  of  despots^ 
I  now  the  same  fearful  doom  to  the 
if  the  earth  ?  Can  a  little  state  at 
fouth  spread  its  web  of  cruel, 
[ul  legislation  over  both  conti- 
\  Do  all  communities  become 
^und  by  a  law  in  a  single  country 
1^  slavery  ?  M ust  they  become  the 
♦  jailers  ?  Must  they  be  less  mer- 
lan  the  storm  which  drives  off  the 
lan  from  the  detested  shore  of 
|de  and  casts  him  on  the  soil  of 
wi  ?  Must  even  that  soil  become 
I  by  an  ordinance  passed  perliaps 
ithcr  hemisphere  ?  Has  oppres- 
his  terrible  omnipresence?  Must 
lole  earth  register  the  slave-hold- 
rec  ?  Then  the  earth  is  blighted 
Then,  as  some  ancient  sects 


taught,  it  is  truly  the  empire  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  evil,  of  the  power  of  darkness. 
Then  God  is  dethroned  here  ;  for  where 
injustice  and  oppression  are  omnipotent 
God  has  no  empire. 

1  have  thus  stated  the  great  principle 
on  which  the  English  anthorides  acted 
in  the  case  of  the  **  Creole/'  and  on 
which  all  nations  are  bound  to  act.  Sla- 
very is  the  creature  of  a  local  law»  having 
power  not  a  hand-breadth  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  country  whicli  ordains 
it.  Other  nations  know  nothing  of  it,  — 
are  bound  to  pay  it  no  heed.  I  might 
add,  that  other  nations  are  bound  to 
tolerate  it  within  the  bounds  of  a  partic- 
ular Slate  only  on  the  grounds  on  which 
they  suffer  a  particular  state  to  establish 
bloody  superstitions,  to  use  the  rack  in 
jurisprudence,  or  to  practise  other  enor- 
mities. They  might  much  more  justifi- 
ably put  down  slavery  where  it  exists 
than  enforce  a  foreign  slave-code  within 
their  own  bounds.  Such  is  the  impreg- 
nable principle  which  we  of  the  free 
Stales  should  recognize  and  earnestly 
sustain.* 

This  principle  our  government  has  not 
exphcilly  denied  in  its  letter  to  our  min- 
ister in  I^ndon.  The  letter  is  chiefly 
employed  in  dilating  on  various  particu- 
lar circumstances  which,  it  is  said,  en- 
titled the  *' Creole"  to  assistance  from 
the  British  authorities  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  voyage  with  her  original  freight 
and  passengers.  The  strength  of  the 
document  lies  altogether  in  the  skilful 
manner  in  which  these  circumstances 
are  put  together.  1  shall  therefore  pro* 
ceed  to  consider  them  with  some  minute- 
ness. They  are  briefly  these.  The  ves- 
sel was  engaged  in  a  voyage  "perfectly 
lawful/'  She  was  taken  to  a  British 
port,  **  not  voluntarily,  by  those  who  had 
the  lawful  authority  over  her,"  but  forci- 
bly and  violently,  "against  the  master's 
wdl,"  without  any  agency  or  solicitation 
on  the  part  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
slaves,  and,  indeed,  solely  by  the  few 
**  mutineers  '*  who  had  gained  posses- 
sion of  her  by  violence  and  bloodshed. 
The  slaves  were** still  on  board"  the 
American  vessel  They  had  not  become 
*' incorporated  with  the  English  popula- 
tion \  "  and  from  these  facts  it  is  argued 
that  they  had  not  changed  their  original 
character,  that  the  vessel  containing 
I  them  ought  to  have  been  regarded  as 
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♦♦still  on  her  voyage,"  and  should  have 
been  aided  to  resume  it,  according  to 
that  law  of  comity  and  hospitality  by 
which  nations  are  bound  to  aid  one 
another's  vessels  in  distress. 

It  is  encouraf,dng  to  see  in  this  rea- 
soning of  the  letter  a  latent  acknowledg- 
ment that,  had  the  vessel  been  carried 
with  the  Slavics  into  the  British  port  by 
the  free  will  of  the  captain,  the  slaves 
\  would    have   been    entitled   to    liberty. 
I  The   force   and   crime   ini^olved  In  the 
'  transaction  form  the  strent^th  of  the  case 
'  as  stated  by  ourselves.    The  whole  tone 
I  of  the  communication  undesignedly  rec* 
ognizes   important   rights   in   a  foreign 
state  in  regard  to  slaves  carried  volun- 
tarily to  their  shores;  and  by  this  con- 
)  cession  it  virtually  abandons  the  whole 
[  ground. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  circumstances 

^  which.  It  is  said,  bound  the  British  au- 

>  thorities  to  assist  the  captain  in  sending 

I  back   the  slaves  to  their  chains ;    and 

one  general  remark  immediately  occurs. 

These  circumstances  do  not  touch,  in 

the  slightest  degree,  the  great  principle 

on  which  the  authorities  were  bound  by 

^  British  and  natural   law  to  act.     This 

[  principle,  as  we  have  stated^  is,  that  a 

^  nation  is  bound  by  the  law  of  nature  to 

I  respect  the  rights  of  every  human  being  \ 

that  every  man  within  its  jurisdiction  is 
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have  authorized  him  to  denyOMttte* 
man   rights.      [t    mattered    aOfdklllg  to 

him  how  they  came  to  the  island ;  for 
this  did  not  touch  at  all  the  ground  of 
their  claim  to  protection. 

A  case,  indeed,  is  imagined  m  the 
document,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the 
manner  of  transportation  of  slaves  to  i 
foreign  port  must  determine  the  char- 
acter  in  which  they  shall  be  viewed. 
*' Suppose  an  American  vessel  wifh 
slaves  lawfully  on  board  were  to  he 
captured  by  a  British  cruiser,  **-  '— '-^^^ 
ing  to  some  belligerent,  while 
States  were  at  peace ;  supt- 
prize  carried  into  England,  and  til 
trality  of  the  vessel  fully  made 
the  proceedings  in  Admiralty,  and  a  \ 
toration  consequently  decreed  ;  in  j 
case  must  not  the  slaves  be 
exactly  in  the  condition  in  which 
were  when  the  capiure  was 
Would  any  one  contend  that  the  fact  i 
their  having  been  carried  into  Kngb 
by  force  set  them  free  ?  "  I  re  ply  ^  ufl 
doubtedly  they  would  In 
ment  they  should  enter  J 
tion,  A  writ  of  habtas  cprpu  i  ould 
would  and  must  be  granted  them,  if 
mandcd  by  themselves  or  their  friendt,^ 
and  no  court  would  dare  to  remit  ihtm 
to  their  chains  ;  and  this  is  not 
English  law,  but  in  the  spirit  of  univ 


I  entitled  to  its  protection  as  long  as  he  I  sal  law.     In  this   case,    however, 


obeys  its  laws  ;  that  the  private  individ- 
I  ual  may  appeal  to  the  broad  law  of  hu- 
I  inanity  and  claim  hospitality  as  truly  as 

a  state. 

Now^  how  did  the  peculiar  circunv 
^stances  of  the  ** Creole"  bear  on  this 
\  fundamental   view  of    the   case  ?      Did 

•  the  manner  in  which  the  slaves  of  the 
\  *'  Creole "  were  carried  to  Nassau  in 
i  any  measure  affect  their  character  as 

*  men  ?  Did  they  cease  to  be  men  be- 
i  cause  the  siup  was  seized  by  violence, 
I  the  captain  imprisoned,  and  the  vessel 
I  turned   from   its    original   destination  ? 

Did  the  shifting  of  the  vessel's  course 
by  a  few  points  of  the  compass,  or  did 
I  the  government  of  the  helm  by  a  **  muti- 
I  Beer  *'  transmute  a  hundred  or  more  men 
[into  chattels  ?   To  the  eye  of  the  British 
officer,  the   slaves   looked  precisely  as 
they  would  have  done  had   they  been 
brought   to   the    island    by   any  other 
means.     He  could  see  notning  but  hu- 
man  beings ;    and    no    cvtcvimstances, 
ka^vlng   this   character  oa  them,  <:ci\i\^ 


pensation  would  undoubtcdl^r  be 
by  the  captors  for  the  slaves,  not  on 
ground  or  any  claim  in  the  slave-hoUicr, 
but  because  of  the  original  wrong  bj 
the  captors,  and  of  their  c*>nsequeflt 
obligation  to  replace  the  vessel,  as  mocfa 
as  possible,  in  the  condition  in  "  "" 
she  was  found  at  the  moment  of  btti 

seized  on  the  open h< 

captured  on  ground] 
she  had  a  right  to  prosecuic  ncr 
without   obstruction,   and   whcni 
ought  not  to  have  been  brought 
capturing   state   within  its  jurisdici 
and  made  subject  to  its  laws. 

Let  us  now  consider  particulark 
circumstances     on    which    the    Unin 
Slates    maintain    that   the    British  ai 
Ihorities    were    bound    to    rer  '  iCtj   ^n 
slaves  under  the  master  of  th 
and  violated  their  duty  in  st  ^ 

free. 

It  IS  insTsted,  first  tfiat  "the  * 

om  one  port  to  another 
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Unlawful:'    Wc< 
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^H|r/^/#/  of  the  voyage,  it  is  af- 
^%at  "slaves  arc  recognized  as 
irfy  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
&d  States  in  those  States  in  which 
\y  exists/*  Were  this  true,  it  i,s 
f  those  truths  which  respect  for  our 
(ry  sliould  prevent  our  intniding  on 
oticc  of  strangers.  A  child  should 
r  a  mantle  over  the  nakedness  of 
irent  But  the  language  seems  to 
Srongcr  than  the  truth.  The  Con- 
San  was  intended  not  to  interfere 
Uie  Uws  of  property  in  the  States 
I  sUves  had  been  held-  But  the 
j^ttion  of  a  nnoral  right  in  the  slave- 
r  is  most  carefully  avoided  in  that 
kment  Slaves  are  three  times  re- 
I  to,  but  always  as  persons^  not  as 
r(r.  The  free  States  are,  indeed, 
I  to  deliver  up  fugitive  slaves  ;  but 

are  to  be  surrendered,  not  as 
»,  but  as  ''  persons  held  to  service*" 
clause  applies  as  much  to  fugitive 
utices  from  the  North  as  to  fugitive 
I  from  the  South.  The  history  of 
daasc    is   singular.       In   the    first 

t  of  the  Constitution  it  stood 
**  No  i>erson,  legally  held  to 
or  labor  in  one  State,  escaping 
Another,  shall,  in  consequence  of 
Itions  subsisting  therein,  be  dfs- 
tA  from  such  service  or  labor,  but 
k>e  delivered  up,"  &c.  Mr.  Madi- 
lls  us  that  •*  the  term  '  legally '  was 
\  out.  and  the  words,  *  under  the 
thereof,'  inserted  after  the  word 
V  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of 
who  t nought  the  term  Af^<i/equtvO' 
nd  favoring  the  idea  that  slavery 
*  '*/  •"  r  moral  viexv.'  ♦  It  ought 
cd,  that,  in  the  debate  in 
.  ..m  on  that  clause  of  the 
itution  which  conferred  power  on 
«ss  to  aboHsh  the  importation  of 

ia  l8oS,  '*  Mr.  Madison  thoujjht 
Og  to  admit  in  the  Constitylion 
M  that  there  could  be  property  in 

t  Most  memorable  testimony  to 
nth    from   this   greatest  constitu- 

authority!  With  the  knowledge 
»c  facts,  our  government  had  no 
^  for  holding  up  the  great  na- 
diarter  as  recognizing  property  in 

TbjD  phraseology  and  history  of 
BUStittition  afford  us  some  shelter, 
Vtt   insuflacicnt,   from    the    moral 
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condemnation   of  the  world  ;    and   we 
should  not  gratuitously  cast  it  away. 

Whilst,  however,  we  censure  this 
clause  in  the  executive  document,  we 
rejoice  that  on  one  point  it  ia  explicit. 
It  affirms  that  ** slaves  are  recognized 
as  property  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  those  States  in  which 
slavery  exists,'*  Here  we  have  the 
limit  precisely  defined  within  which  the 
Constitution  spreads  its  shield  over 
slavery.  These  limits  art,  *'  the  States 
in  which  slavery  exists/'  Beyond  these 
it  recognizes  no  property  in  man»  and, 
of  course,  beyond  these  it  cannot  take 
this  property  under  its  protection.  The 
moment  the  slave  leaves  the  States 
within  which  slavery  exists,  the  Con- 
stitution knows  nothing  of  him  as  prop- 
erty. Of  consequence,  the  national  gov- 
ernment has  no  right  to  touch  the  case 
of  the  **  Creole."  As  soon  as  that  vessel 
passed  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  where  she  received  her  passengers, 
the  slaves  ceased  to  be  property,  in  the 
eye  of  tlie  Constitution.  The  national 
authorities  were  no  longer  bound  to 
interfere  with  and  to  daim  them  as 
such.  The  nations  force  was  no  longer 
pledged  to  subject  them  to  their  masters. 
Its  relation  to  them  had  wholly  ceased. 
On  this  point  we  are  bound  to  adopt  the 
strictest  construction  of  the  instrument, 
The  free  States  should  not  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  carried  a  hair's  breadth 
beyond  the  line  within  which  they  are 
pledged  to  the  dishonorable  office  of 
protecting  slavery. 

But,  leaving  this  clause,  I  return  to 
the  first  consideration  adduced  to  sub- 
stantiate the  claim  of  the  "Creole"  to 
the  assistance  of  the  British  authorities. 
The  voyage^  we  are  told,  was  *'  perfectly 
lawful  "  Be  it  so.  But  this  circum- 
stance, according  to  the  principles  of 
the  free  States,  involves  no  obligation 
of  another  community  to  enforce  slavery^ 
or  to  withhold  from  the  slave  the  rights 
of  a  man.  Suppose  that  the  **  Creole  *' 
had  sailed  to  Massachusetts  with  her 
slaves.  The  voyage  would  have  been 
**  lawful ;  "  but  on  entering  the  port  of 
Boston  her  slaves  would  have  been  pro- 
nounced free.  The  *•  right  of  property  ^' 
in  them  conferred  by  a  slave  State  would 
have  ceased.  The  lawfulness  of  the 
voyage,  then,  gives  the  slave  holder  im» 
claim  on  another  government  into  ) 
ports  of  which  his  slaNe  ma.^  \«.  cwet 
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Again,  what  is  meant  by  the  "  perfect 
lawfulness  "  of  the  voyage  ?  Does  it 
mean  that  the  "  Creole  '*  shipped  the 
slaves  under  the  law  of  nature  or  the 
law  of  Great  Britain  ?  Certainly  not ; 
but  solely  under  the  law  of  America ;  so 
that  the  old  (question  recurs,  Whether 
a  local,  municipal  law,  authorizing  an 
American  vessel  to  convey  slaves,  binds 
all  nations,  to  whose  territory  these  un- 
happy persons  may  be  carried,  to  regard 
them  as  property,  to  treat  them  as  the 
Parias  of  the  human  race.  This  is  the 
simple  question,  and  one  not  hard  of 
solution. 

**  The  voyage  was  perfectlv  lawful,'* 
we  are  told.  So  would  be  tne  voyage 
of  a  Turkish  ship  freighted  with  Cnns- 
tian  slaves  from  Constantinople.  Sup- 
pose such  a  vessel  driven  by  storms  or 
carried  by  force  into  a  Christian  port. 
Would  any  nation  in  Europe,  or  would 
America,  feel  itself  bound  to  assist  the 
Turkish  slaver,  to  replace  the  chains  on 
Christian  captives  whom  the  elements 
or  their  own  courage  had  set  free,  to 
sacrifice  to  the  comity  and  hospitality 
and  usages  of  nations  the  law  of  hu- 
manity and  Christian  brotherhood  t 

"  The  voyage,"  we  are  told,  **  was 
perfectly  lawful."  Suppose,  now,  that 
a  slave  holding  country  should  pass  a 
law  ordaining  and  describing  a  chain  as 
a  badge  of  bondage,  and  authorizing  the 
owner  to  carry  about  his  slave  fastened 
to  himself  by  this  sign  of  property. 
Suppose  the  master  to  go  with  slave 
and  chain  to  a  foreign  country.  His 
journey  would  be  **  lawful ;  "  but  would 
the  foreign  government  be  bound  to 
respect  this  ordinance  of  the  distant 
state }  Would  the  authorized  chain 
establish  property  in  the  slave  over  the 
whole  earth  }  We  know  it  would  not : 
and  why  should  the  authorized  vessel 
impose  a  more  real  obligation  ? 

It  seems  to  be  supposed  by  some  that 
there  is  a  peculiar  sacredness  in  a  ves- 
sel, which  exempts  it  from  all  control 
in  the  ports  of  other  nations.  A  vessel 
is  sometimes  said  to  be  *'an  extension 
of  the  territory "  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  nation,  we  are  told,  is  present  in 
the  vessel,  and  its  honor  and  rights  are 
involved  in  the  treatment  which  its  flag 
receives  abroad.  These  ideas  are  in 
the  main  true  in  regard  to  ships  on  the 
high  seas.  The  sea  is  the  exclusive 
property  of  no  nation.     It  is  subject  to 


none.  It  is  the  common  and  equal  prop- 
erty of  alL  No  state  has  jurisdictioD 
over  it.  No  state  can  write  its  laws  on 
that  restless  surface.  A  ship  at  sea 
carries  with  her  and  represents  the 
rights  of  her  country,  —  rights  equal  to 
those  which  any  other  enjoys.  The 
slightest  application  of  the  lawr  of  an- 
other nation  to  her  is  to  be  resisted. 
She  is  subjected  to  no  law  but  that  of 
her  own  country,  and  to  the  law  of  na- 
tions, which  presses  eaually  on  all  states. 
She  may  thus  be  called,  with  no  violence 
to  lanpiage,  an  extension  of  the  territory 
to  which  she  belongs.  But  suppose  her 
to  quit  the  oi>en  sea  and  enter  a  port 
What  a  change  is  produced  in  her  con- 
dition !  At  sea  she  sustained  the  same 
relations  to  all  nations, — those  of  an 
equal.  Now  she  sustains  a  new  and 
peculiar  relation  to  the  nation  which  she 
has  entered.  She  passes  at  once  under 
its  juri.sdiction.  She  is  subject  to  its 
laws.  She  is  entered  by  its  officers.  If 
a  criminal  flies  to  her  for  shelter,  he  may 
be  pursued  and  apprehended.  If  her 
own  men  violate  the  laws  of  the  land, 
they  may  be  seized  and  punished.  The 
nation  is  not  present  in  her.  She  has 
left  the  open  highway  of  the  ocean, 
where  all  nations  are  equals,  and  en- 
tered a  port  where  one  nation  alone  is 
clothed  with  authority.  What  matters 
it  that  a  vessel  in  the  narbor  of  Nassau 
is  owned  in  America.^  This  does  not 
change  her  locality.  She  has  contracted 
new  dutieis  and  obligations  by  being 
placed  under  a  new  jurisdiction.  Her 
relations  differ  essentially  from  those 
which  she  sustained  at  home  or  on  the 
open  sea.  These  remarks  apply,  of 
course,  to  merchant  vessels  alone.  A 
ship  of  war  is  ''an  extension  of  the  ter- 
ritory "  to  which  she  belongs,  not  only 
when  she  is  on  the  ocean,  but  in  a  for- 
eign port  In  this  respect  she  resem- 
bles an  army  marching  by  consent 
through  a  neutral  country.  Neither 
ship  of  war  nor  army  falls  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  foreign  states.  Merchant 
vessels  resemble  individuals.  Both  be- 
come subject  to  the  laws  of  the  land 
which  they  enter. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the 
next  circumstance,  on  which  much  stress 
is  laid  to  substantiate  the  claim  of  our 
government.  "  The  vessel  was  taken  to 
a  British  port,  not  voluntarily,  by  those 
who  had  tne  lawful  authority  over  her, 
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My  and  violently,  ag;ainst  the 
s  wtll,  by  mutineers  and  murder- 

lis  various  replies  are  contained 
jrcccding  remarks.  The  first  is, 
e  local  Eiws  of  one  country  are 
asported  to  another,  and  do  not 

of  force  there,  because  a  vessel 
ormer  is  carried  by  violence  into 
t&  of  the  latter.  Another  is,  that 
I  entering  the  harbor  of  a  foreign 
trough  mutiny  or  violence,  is  not 
account  exempted  from  its  juns- 

or  laws,  She  may  not  set  its 
tica  at  defiance  because  brought 
Its  waters  against  her  own  will. 
may,  indeed,  be  local  laws  In- 
to exclude  foreigners,  which  it 
>c  manifestly  unjust  and  inhuman 
rcc  on  such  as  may  be  driven  to 
Juding  state  against  ilieir  own 
,  But  as  to  the  laws  of  a  country 
t  on  the  universal  principles  of 
smd  humanity,  these  are  binding 
ign  vessels  under  whatever  cir- 
ices  they  may  be  brought  within 
sdiction.  There  is  still  another 
this  subject,  which  1  have  already 
>ut  which  is  so  important  as  to 
repetition.  The  right  of  the 
\i  the  **  Creole  "  to  liberation  was 
Jl  touched  by  the  mode  in  which 
sre  brought  to  Nassau.     No  mat- 

they  got  there,  whether  by  sea, 

•  air»  wncthcr  by  help  of  samt  or 

A   man's   right  to  freedom  is 

from  none  of  these  accidents, 
•res  in  him  as  a  man,  and  nothing 
loes  not  touch  his  humanity  can 
it.  The  slaves  of  the**  Creole" 
>t  a  whit  the  less  men  because 
y  '*  had  changed  their  course  on 
an.  They  stood  up  in  the  port 
lau  with  all  the  attributes  of  men, 
\  government  could  not  without 
have  denied  their  character  and 
ending  claims. 
ire  now  prepared  for  the  consid- 

of  anotlier  circumstance  in  the 
the  *'  Creole  "  on  which  stress  is 
^e  are  told  by  our  government 
fy  were  "still  m  the  ship'*  when 
ere  declared  free,  and  on  this 
I  their  American  character,  that 
character  of  slavery,  adhered  to 

This  is  a  view  of  the  case  more 
cHiaps  tlian  any  other  to  impress 
t>nsiderate.  The  slaves  had  not 
d  their  position^ — had  not  touched 


the  shore.     The  vessel  was  American. 
They  trod   on   American   planks ;   they 
slept  within  American  walls.     They  di 
course   belonged  to  America,  and  werel 
to  be  viewed  only   in   their   AmericamI 
character.     To  this  reasoning  the  prin-  j 
ciples  already  laid  down  furnish  an  easy  J 
answer.     It  is  tri^e  that  the  slaves  w^er^j 
in  an  American  ship;  but  there  is  an- 1 
other  truth    still   more   pregnant;  they  I 
were    also   in  another    country,   wherci 
American  law  has  no  power.     The  ves- 
sel had  not  carried  America  to  the  port  I 
of    Nassau.     The   slaves   had   changed! 
countries.    What  though  they  were  there  ] 
in  an  American  ship  ?    Thcv  were  there- 1 
fore  not  the  less  within  English  territory] 
and   English   jurisdiction.     The  two  or^ 
three   inches  of  plank  which  separated 
them  from  tire  waves  had  no  miraculous  J 
power  to  prevent  them  from  being  whePtj 
they    were.      The   water  which   cmbo-^ 
somed  the  vessel  was  English.     The  air] 
they  breathed  was  English,     The  laws] 
under  which  they  had  passed  were  Eng- 
lish.    One  would  think,  from   the  rea- ] 
soning  to  which  I  am  replying,  that  th«  ] 
space  occupied  by  a  vessel  in  a  foreign] 
port  is  separated  for  a  time  from  thtj 
country  to  which  it  formerly  belonged  v 
that  it  takes  the  character  of  the  vessel, 
and  falls  under  the  laws  of  die  land  to 
which  she  appertains  ;  that  the  author- 
ities which  have  controlled  it  for  ages 
must   not    enter   it,    whilst   the   foreign 
planks  are  floating  in  it,  to  repress  crime! 
or  enforce  justice.     But  this  is  all  a  fie*  \ 
tion.     The   slaves,  whilst  in   the   ship, 
w*ere  in  a  foreign  country  as  truly  as  if  1 
they  had  plunged  into  the  waves  or  set] 
foot  on  shore. 

We  will  now  consider  another  circum- 
stance to  which  importance  is  attached 
in  the  document  of  our  executive.     Wei 
are  told  that  *^the  slaves  could  not  bcl 
regarded  as  ha%ing  become  mixed  up  ofj 
incorpKirated  with  the  British  population, ' 
or  as  having  changed  character  at  all 
either  in  regard  to  country  or  personal 
condition.''     To  this  it  is  replied,  that 
no  one   pretends    that   the   slaves   had 
become  Englishmen,    or   had  formed  a 
special  relation  to  Great  Britain,  on  ac- 
count of  which   she  was  compelled  to 
liberate  them.     It  was  not  as  a  part  of 
the   British  population    that   they  were 
declared  free.      Had  the  authorities  atj 
Nassau  taken  this  ground,  they  might  ^ 
have  been  open  to  iVve  eom^\aATv\&  «&. 
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our  government.  The  slaves  were  pro- 
nounced free,  not  because  of  any  na- 
tional character  which  they  sustained, 
but  because  they  were  men,  and  be- 
cause Great  Britain  held  itself  bound  to 
respect  the  law  of  nature  with  regard  to 
men.  It  was  not  necessary  for  them 
to  be  incorporated  wit)i  the  British  pop- 
ulation in  order  to  acquire  the  common 
rights  of  human  beings.  One  great 
error  in  the  document  is,  that  a  govern- 
ment is  supposed  to  owe  nothing  to  a 
human  being  who  lands  on  its  shores, 
anjr  farther  than    his  nation  may  re- 

3uire.  It  is  thought  to  have  nothing  to 
o  but  to  inquire  mto  his  nationality  and 
to  fulfil  the  obligations  which  this  im- 
poses. He  has  no  rights  to  set  up,  un- 
less his  own  government  stand  by  him. 
Thus  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
law  of  nature  are  set  at  naught.  Thus 
all  rights  are  resolved  into  benefactions 
of  tlic  state,  and  man  is  nothing,  unless 
incorporated,  mixed  up,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  a  particular  country.  This  doc- 
trine is  too  monstrous  to  be  openly 
avowed,  but  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
most  of  the  reasonings  of  the  docu- 
ment. The  man.  I  repeat  it,  is  older 
and  more  sacred  than  the  citizen.  The 
slave  of  the  **  Creole "  had  no  other 
name  to  take.  His  own  country  had 
declared  him  not  to  be  a  citizen.  He 
had  been  scornfully  refused  a  place 
among  the  American  i>eople.  He  was 
onl^  a  man  :  and  was  that  a  low  title  on 
which  to  stand  up  among  men  ?  Nature 
knows  no  higher  on  earth.  Enelish  law 
knows  no  higher.  Shall  we  find  fault 
with  a  country  because  an  outcast  man 
landing  on  its  shore  is  declared  free 
without  the  formality  of  becoming  in- 
corporated with  its  population  } 

The  slaves,  we  arc  told  in  the  argu- 
ment which  we  are  considering,  as  they 
had  no  claim  to  he  considered  as  mixed 
up  with  the  British  population,  had  not, 
therefore,  changed  their  character  either 
in  regard  to  *' country  or  condition." 
The  old  .sophistrv  reigns  here.  It  is 
taken  for  grantee!  that  a  man  has  no 
character  but  that  of  country  and  con- 
dition. In  other  words,  he  must  be  re- 
garded by  foreie^n  .states  as  belonging  to 
a  particular  nation,  aiui  treated  accord- 
ing to  this  view,  and  no  other.  Now  the 
truth  is,  that  there  is  a  primitive,  indeli- 
ble **  character  "  fastened  on  a  man,  far 
more  important  than  that  of  "country 


or  condition ;  *'  and,  looking  at  this,  I 
joyfully  accord  with  our  cabinet  in  say- 
ing that  the  slaves  of  the  ^'  Creole  "  did 
not  *'*'  change  their  character  "  by  touch- 
ing British  soil.  There  they  stood  with 
the  character  which  God  impressed  on 
them,  and  which  man  can  never  efface. 
The  British  authorities  gave  them  no 
new  character,  but  simpiv  recognized 
that  which  they  had  worn  from  the  day 
of  their  birth,  —  the  only  one  which 
cannot  pass  away. 

I  have  now  considered  all  the  cir- 
cumstances stated  in  the  document  as 
grounds  of  complaint,  with  one  excep- 
tion, and  this  I  have  deferred  on  ac- 
count of  its  uncertainty,  and  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  more  satisfactory  informa- 
tion. The  circumstance  is  this,  '^that 
the  slaves  were  liberated  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  colonial  authorities  ;  ^ 
that  these  ''not  only  gave  no  aid,  but 
did  actually  interfere  to  set  free  the 
slaves,  and  to  enable  them  to  disperse 
themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
master  of  the  vessel  or  their  owners." 
This  statement  is  taken  from  the  pro- 
test of  the  captain  and  crew  made 
at  New  Orieans,  which,  indeed,  uses 
much  stronger  lanc^uaj^,  and  charges 
on  the  British  authorities  much  more 
exceptionable  interference.  This,  as  I 
have  said,  is  to  be  suspected  of  exag- 
geration or  unjust  coloring,  not  on  the 
ground  of  any  peculiar  falseness  in  the 
men  who  signed  it,  but  because  of 
the  tendency  of  passion  and  interest  to 
misconstrue  the  offensive  conduct  of 
others.  But  admitting  the  correctness 
of  the  protest,  we  cannot  attach  impor- 
tance to  the  complaint  of  the  document 
This  insists  that  the  English  authorities 
*'  interfered  to  set  free  the  slaves."  I 
reply  that  the  authorities  did  not  and 
could  not  set  the  colored  men  free,  and 
for  the  plain  reason,  that  they  were 
in  no  sense  slaves  in  the  British  port 
The  authorities  found  them  in  the  first 
instance  both  legally  and  actually  free. 
How,  then,  could  they  be  liberated? 
They  stood  before  the  magistrates  free 
at  the  first  moment.  They  had  passed 
beyond  the  legislation  of  the  state  which 
had  imposed  their  chains.  They  had 
come  under  a  jurisdiction  which  knew 
nothing  of  property  in  man,  nothing  of 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave.  As 
soon  as  they  entered  the  British  waters 
the  legal  power  of  the    captain   over 
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tver    It    mis^ht    liave   been, 
hey  were  virtuaHy  '* beyond 

even  whilst  on  board.     Of 

act  of  the  authorities   was 

their  liberation, 
b  not  all.     The  colored  men 
nly  legally  free  on  entering 

port,  they  were  so  actually 
natt-^r  of  fact.  The  British 
had  not  the  merit  of  exerting 
physical  power  to  secure  to 
right  to  liberty.  The  slaves 
tea  themselves.  They  had 
the  captain.  They  had 
ommand  of  the  vessel.  The 
tonties  interfered  to  liberate, 
ired  people,  but  the  captain  ; 
»old,  but  arrest  *Mhe  muti- 
heir  action  was  friendly  to 
and  crew.  In  all  this  action, 
hey  did  nothinjj,  of  course, 
the  slaves  a  .second  time  to 
Had  they,  in  restoring  the 
lie  captain,  replaced,  directly 
y^  the  liberated  slaves  under 
hey  would  have  done  so  at 
How.  then,  could  they  free 
n  they  knew  only  as  free  ? 
ly  declared  them  free, — de- 
itlcr  of  fact  which  could  not 

^lf  they  persuaded  them 
«h!p»  they  plainly  acted  in 
nsellors  and  friends,  and  ex- 
ffidal  power. 

id.  indeed^  in  the  protest, 
agistrates  *'  commanded  "  the 
D  on  shore.  If  this  be  true, 
command  were  accompanied 
3rce»  they  indeed  committed 
but  one.  1  fear,  for  which 
iment  will  be  slow  to  seek 
They  wronjied  the  liberated 
icse  were  free,  and  owed  no 
to  such  a  command.  They 
\  to  stay  where  they  were, 
return  to  America ;  and  in 
pelled  to  go  on  shore  they 
1  injury  for  which  our  gov- 
So  aisposed,  may  make  com- 
t  the  slaves  alone  were  the 
ty.  The  i\^\x  of  the  owner 
olated^  for  he  had  no  ri^ht. 
was  a  nullity  in  the  Bntish 
was  not  known  there.  The 
:h  he  stood  in  his  own  coun- 
!re  a  dead  letter.  Who  can 
Et  a  complaint  against  the 
inxnent  ? 
But  the  *^  comity  of  nations  " 


forbade  this  interference.  But  this 
comity  is  a  vague,  unsettled  Uw,  and 
ought' not  to  come  into  competition  with 
the  obh'gations  of  a  state  to  injured  men 
thrown  on  its  protection,  and  whose 
lives  and  liberties  are  at  stake.*  We 
must  wait,  however,  for  farther  light 
from  Nassau,  to  comprehend  the  whole 
case,  Jt  fs  not  impossible  that  the  au- 
thorities at  that  port  exerted  an  undue 
influence,  and  took  on  themselves  an 
undue  responsibility.  Among  the  lib- 
crated  slaves  there  were  undoubtedly 
not  a  few  so  ignorant  and  helpless  as 
to  be  poorly  fitted  to  seek  their  fortune 
in  the  West  Indies,  among  strangers 
little  disposed  to  sympathize  with  their 
sufferings  or  aid  their  inexperience. 
These  ought  to  have  been  assured  of 
their  liberty  ;  but  they  should  ha\^e  been 
left  to  follow,  without  any  kind  of  re- 
sistance, their  shrinking  from  an  un- 
known shore,  and  their  desire  to  return 
to  the  land  of  their  birth,  whenever 
these  feeling^s  were  expressed. 

I  know  not  that  1  have  overlooked 
any  of  the  considerations  which  are 
urged  in  the  executive  document  in 
support  of  our  complaints  against  Great 
Britain  in  the  case  of  the  **  Creole."  I 
have  labored  to  understand  and  meet 
their  full  force.  I  am  sorry  to  have 
been  obliged  to  enter  into  tliese  so  mi- 
nutely, and  to  repeat  what  I  deem  true 
principles  so  often.  But  the  necessity 
was  laid  on  me.  The  document  does 
not  lay  down  explicitly  any  great  prin- 
ciple with  which  our  claim  must  stand 
or  fall.  Its  strength  lies  in  the  skilful 
suggestion  of  various  circumstances 
which  strike  the  common  reader,  and 
which  must  successively  be  examined, 
to  show  their  insufficiency  to  the  end 
for  which  they  are  adduced.  It  is  pos- 
siblc,  however,  to  give  something  of  a 
general  form  to  the  opinions  expressed 
in  it,  and  to  detect  under  these  a  gen- 
eral principle.  This  1  shall  proceed  to 
do,  as  necessary  to  the  full  comprehen* 
sion  of  this  paper.  The  opinions  scat- 
tered through  the  document  may  be 
thus  expressed  :  ^  *'  Slaves,  pronounced 
to  be  property  by  American  law,  and 
shipped  as  such,'  ought  to  be  so  re* 
garde d  by  a  foreign  government  on 
whose  shores  thev  may  be  thrown. 
This  government  is  bound  to  regard 
the  national  stamp  set  on  them.  It  has 
•  Se«  Hote  E  »L  end  ol  v\va  vroc^ 
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no  right  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  these  persons.  It  cannot  give  to 
them  the  character  or  privileges  of  the 
country  to  which  they  are  earned.  Sup- 
pose a  government  to  have  declared 
opium  a  thing  in  which  no  property  can 
lawfully  exist  or  be  asserted.  Would 
it,  therefore,  have  a  right  to  take  the 
character  of  property  from  opium,  when 
driven  in  a  foreign  ship  into  its  ports, 
and  to  cast  it  into  the  sea  ?  Certainly 
not  Neither,  because  it  declares  that 
men  cannot  be  property,  can  it  take  this 
character  from  slaves,  when  they  are 
driven  into  its  ports  from  a  country 
which  makes  them  property  by  its  laws. 
They  still  belong  to  the  distant  claimant ; 
his  right  must  not  be  questioned  or  dis- 
turbed ;  and  he  must  be  aided  in  hold- 
ing them  in  bondage,  if  his  power  over 
them  is  endangered  by  distress  or  mu- 
tiny." Such  are  the  opinions  of  the 
document,  in  a  condensed  form,  and 
they  involve  one  great  principle,  namely, 
this :  that  property  is  an  arbitrary  thing, 
created  by  governments :  that  a  govern- 
ment may  make  any  thing  property  at 
its  will ;  and  that  what  its  subjects  or 
citizens  hold  as  property,  under  this 
sanction,  must  be  regarded  as  such, 
without  inquiry,  by  the  civilized  world. 
According  to  the  document,  a  nation 
may  attach  the  cliaracter  of  property  to 
whatever  it  pleases  ;  may  attach  it  alike 
to  men  and  women,  beef  and  pork,  cot- 
ton and  rice ;  and  other  nations,  into 
whose  ports  its  vessels  may  pass,  are 
bound  to  respect  its  laws  in  these  par- 
ticulars, and  in  case  of  distress  to  assist 
in  enforcing  them.  Let  our  country, 
through  its  established  government,  de- 
clare our  fathers  or  mothers,  sons  or 
daughters,  to  be  property,  and  they  be- 
come such,  and  the  right  of  the  master 
must  not  be  questioned  at  home  or 
abroad. 

Now  this  doctrine,  seated  in  plain  lan- 
guage, needs  no  labored  refutation ;  it 
IS  disproved  by  the  immediate  testi- 
mony of  conscience  and  common-sense. 
Proj^rty  is  not  an  arbitrary  thing,  de- 
pendent wholly  on  man's  will.  It  has 
Its  foundation  and  great  laws  in  nature, 
and  these  cannot  be  violated  without 
crime.  It  is  plainly  the  intention  of 
Providence  that  certain  things  should 
be  owned.  —  should  be  held  as  property. 
They  fulfil  their  end  only  by  such  appro- 
priation.   The  material  world  was  plainly 


made  to  be  subjected  to  human  labor, 
and  its  products  to  be  moulded  by  skill  to 
human  use.  He  who  wins  them  by  honest 
toil  has  a  right  to  them,  and  is  wronged 
when  others  seize  and  consume  them. 
The  document  supposes  a  government 
to  declare  that  opium  is  an  article  in 
which  property  cannot  exist  or  be  as- 
serted, and  on  this  eround  to  wrest  it 
from  the  owner  ana  throw  it  into  the 
sea;  and  this  it  considers  a  parallel 
case  to  the  declaration  that  property  in 
man  cannot  exist.  But  who  does  not 
see  that  the  parallel  is  absurd?  The 
poppy,  which  contains  the  opium,  is  by 
Its  nature  fitted  and  designed  to  be  held 
as  property.  The  man  who  rears  it  by 
his  capitat  industry,  and  skill  thus  es- 
tablishes a  right  to  it,  and  is  injured  if 
it  be  torn  from  him,  except  in  tne  spe- 
cial case  where  some  higher  right  super- 
sedes that  of  property.  The  poppy  is  not 
wronged  by  being  owned  and  consumed 
It  has  no  intelligence,  no  conscience  for 
its  own  direction,  no  destiny  to  fulfil  by 
the  wise  use  and  culture  ot  its  powers. 
It  has  therefore  no  rights.  Bjr  being 
appropriated  to  an  individual  it  does 
good,  it  suffers  no  wrong. 

Here  are  the  grounds  of  property. 
They  are  found  in  the  nature  of  the  ar- 
ticles so  used  ;  and  where  these  grounds 
are  wholly  wanting,  as  in  the  case  o< 
human  beings,  it  cannot  exist  or  be  as- 
serted. A  man  was  made  to  be  an 
owner,  not  to  be  owned  ;  to  acquire,  not 
to  become  property.  He  has  faculties 
for  the  government  of  himself.  He  has 
a  great  destiny.  He  sustains  tender  and 
sacred  relations,  especially  those  of  par- 
ent and  husband,  and  with  the  duties 
and  blessings  of  these  no  one  must  in- 
terfere. As  such  a  being,  he  has  rights. 
These  belong  to  his  very  nature.  They 
belong  to  every  one  who  i>artakes  it: 
all  here  are  equal.  He  therefore  may 
be  wronged,  and  is  most  grievously 
wronged,  when  forcibly  seized  by  a  fel- 
low-creature, who  has  no  other  nature 
and  rights  than  his  own,  and  seized  by 
such  an  one  to  live  for  his  pleasure,  to 
be  bowed  to  his  absolute  will,  to  be 
placed  under  his  lash,  to  be  sold,  driven 
trom  home,  and  torn  from  parent,  wife, 
and  child,  for  another's  gain.  Does  any 
parallel  exist  between  such  a  being  and 
opium  ?  Can  we  help  seeing  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  nature  of  a  plant  and 
a  man  which  forbids  their  being  con- 
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ffcd  under  the  same  character  of 
property?  Is  not  the  distinction  recog- 
nised by  us  tn  the  administration  of  our 
laws  ?  When  a  man  from  the  South 
brings  hither  his  watch  and  trunks  is  his 
right  to  them  deemed  a  whit  the  less 
sacred  because  the  laws  of  his  Stale 
C^ase  to  protect  them  ?  Do  we  not  rec- 
ognize ihem  as  his,  as  intuitively  and 
cheerfully  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  citi- 
zen of  our  own  State  ?  Are  they  not 
his»  here  and  everywhere  ?  Do  we  not 
feel  that  he  would  oe  wronged  were  they 
torn  from  him?  But  when  he  brings  a 
slave,  we  do  not  re*:ognizc  his  property 
in  our  fellow-creature.  We  pronounce 
the  slave  free.  Whose  reason  and  con- 
science do  not  intuitively  pronounce  this 
distinction  between  a  man  and  a  watch 
10  be  just  ? 

It  may  be  urged,  however,  (.hat  this 
is  a  distinction  for  moralists,  not  for 
governments  ;  that,  if  a  government  es- 
tablishes property,  however  unjustly,  in 
human  beings,  this  is  its  own  concern, 
and  the  concern  of  no  other  :  and  that 
articles  on  board  its  vessels  must  be 
recognized  by  other  nations  as  what  it 
declares  them  to  be,  without  any  question 
as  to  the  morality  or  fitness  of  its  meas- 
ures. One  nation,  we  are  told,  is  not 
to  interfere  with  another.  I  need  not 
repeat,  in  reply,  what  1  have  so  often 
said,  that  a  government  has  solemn 
duties  towards  every  human  being  en- 
tering its  ij<irts  —duties  which  no  local 
Iaw  about  property  in  another  country 
can  in  any  degree  impiir,  I  would  only 
say,  that  a  government  is  not  bound  in 
all  possible  cases  to  respect  the  stamp 
put  by  another  government  on  articles 
transported  in  the  vessels  of  the  latter. 
The  comity  of  nations  supposes  that 
in  all  such  transactions  respect  is  paid 
to  common  sense  and  common  justice. 
Suppose  a  government  to  declare  cot- 
ton to  be  horses^  to  write  ''  Horse  ^*  on 
all  the  bales  within  its  limits,  and  to 
set  these  down  as  horses  in  its  custom- 
house papers  ;  and  suppose  a  cargo  of 
these  to  enter  a  port  where  the  impor- 
tation of  cotton  is  forbidden.  Will  the 
comity  of  nations  forbid  the  foreign  na- 
tion to  question  the  character  which  has 
been  amxed  by  law  to  the  bales  in  the 
country  to  which  they  belong  ?  Can  a 
iaw  change  the  nature  of  things*  in 
the  intercourse  o£  nations  ?  Must  offi- 
cers  be  stone-blind  through  '*  comity  "  ? 


Would  it  avail  any  thing  to  say,  that, 
by  an  old  domestic  institution  in  the 
expi>rting  country,  cotton  was  pro- 
nounced horse,  and  that  such  institu- 
tion must  not  be  interfered  with  by 
foreigners  ?  Now,  in  the  estimation  of 
England  and  of  sound  morality,  it  is  as 
hard  to  turn  man  into  property  as  horses 
into  cotton,  and  this  estimation  England 
has  embodied  in  its  laws.  Can  we  ex- 
pect such  a  country  to  reverence  the 
stamp  of  property  on  men.  because  at- 
tached to  them  by  a  foreign  land  ? 

The  executive  document  not  only 
maintains  the  obligation  of  the  English 
authorities  to  respect  what  the  South 
had  stamped  on  the  slave,  but  main- 
tains earnestly  that  "the  English  au- 
thorities had  no  right  to  inquire  into 
the  cargo  of  the  vessel,  or  the  condi- 
tion of  persons  on  board"  Now,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dispute  about  this  right ; 
for  the  British  authorities  did  not  ex- 
ercise it,  —  did  not  need  it.  The  truth 
of  the  case,  and  the  whole  truth,  they 
could  not  help  seeing,  even  had  they 
wished  to  remain  blind.  Master,  crew, 
passengers,  colored  people,  declared 
with  one  voice  that  the  latter  were 
shipped  as  slaves.  Their  character 
was  thus  forced  on  the  government, 
which  of  course  had  no  liberty  of  ac- 
tion in  the  case.  By  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, slavery  could  not  be  recognized 
within  its  jurisdiction.  No  hunxan  be- 
ing could  be  recognized  as  property. 
The  authorities  had  but  one  question 
to  ask  :  Are  these  poor  creatures  men  ? 
and  to  solve  this  question  no  right  of 
search  was  needed.  It  solved  itself. 
A  single  glance  settled  the  point.  Of 
course  we  have  no  ground  to  complain 
of  a  busy  intermeddling  with  cargo  and 
persons,  to  determine  their  character^ 
by  British  authorities, 

I  have  thus  finished  my  examination 

of  the  document,  and  shall  conclude  with 

some   general    remarks.      And   first,    I 

cannot  but  express  my  sorrow  at  the 

tone  of  inhumanity  which  pervades  it* 

I    have   said   at   the   beginning   that   1 

I  should  make  no  personal  strictures  ;  and 

I  1  have  no  thought  of  charging  on  our 

I  cabinet  any  singular  want  of  human  feel* 

ing.     The  document  bears  witness,  not 

to  individual  hardness  of  heart,  but  to 

the  callousness,  the  cruel  insensibility, 

which  has  seized  the  community  at  large. 

Our  contact  with  slavery  has  seared  in 
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a  measure  almost  all  hearts.  Were  there 
a  healthy  tone  of  feeling  among  us,  cer- 
tain passages  in  this  document  would 
call  forth  a  burst  of  displeasure.  For 
example,  what  an  outrage  is  offered  to 
humanity  in  instituting  a  comparison 
between  man  and  opium,  in  treating 
these  as  having  equal  rights  and  eaual 
sanctity,  in  degrading  an  immortal  child 
of  God  to  the  level  of  a  drug,  in  placing 
both  equally  at  the  mercy  of  selfish  leg- 
islators !  To  an  unsophisticated  man 
there  is  not  only  inhumanity,  but  irre- 
ligion,  in  thus  treating  a  being  made 
in  the  image  of  God  and  infinitely  dear 
to  the  Universal  Father. 

In  the  same  tone,  the  slaves,  who  re- 
gained their  freedom  by  a  struggle  which 
cost  the  life  of  a  white  man,  and  by 
which  one  of  their  own  number  perishea, 
are  set  down  as  "mutineers  and  mur- 
derers." Be  it  granted  that  their  vio- 
lence is  condemned  by  the  Christian 
law.  Be  it  granted  that  the  assertion 
of  our  rights  must  not  be  stained  with 
cruelty;  that  it  is  better  for  us  to  die 
slaves  than  to  inflict  death  on  our  op- 
pressor. But  is  there  a  man.  having 
a  manly  spirit,  who  can  withhold  all 
sympathy  and  admiration  from  men 
who,  having  grown  up  under  the  blight- 
ing influence  of  slavery,  yet  had  the 
courage  to  put  life  to  hazard  for  liberty  .^ 
Are  freemen  slow  to  comprehend  and 
honor  the  impulse  which  stirs  men  to 
break  an  unjust  and  degrading  chain  } 
Would  the  laws  of  any  free  state  pro- 
nounce the  taking  of  life  in  such  a  case 
"  murder  "  ?  Because  a  man,  under  co- 
ercion, whilst  on  his  way  to  a  new  yoke, 
and  in  the  act  of  being  carried  by  force 
from  wife  and  children  and  home,  sheds 
blood  to  escape  his  oppressor,  is  he  to 
be  confounded  with  the  vilest  criminals  ? 
Does  a  republic,  whose  heroic  age  was 
the  Revolution  of  1776,  and  whose  illus- 
trious men  earned  their  glory  in  a  san- 
guinary conflict  for  rights,  find  no  miti- 
gation of  this  bloodshed  in  the  jjreater 
wrongs  to  which  the  slave  is  suhiected  } 
This  letter  would  have  lost  notning  of 
its  force  —  it  would  at  least  have  shown 
better  taste  —  had  it  consulted  humanity 
enough  to  be  silent  about  **  opium  *'  and 
"murder." 

1  cannot  refrain  from  another  view 
of  the  document.  This  declaration  of 
national  principles  cannot  be  too  much 
lamented  and  disapproved  for  the  dis- 


hohor  it  has  brought  on  our  coun^.  It 
openly  arrays  us,  as  a  people,  against 
the  cause  of  human  freedom.  It  throws 
us  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  liberal 
principles  through  the  eaith.  The  grand 
distinction  of  our  Revolution  was,  that 
it  not  only  secured  the  independence  of 
a  single  nation,  but  asserted  the  rights 
of  mankind.  It  gave  to  the  spirit  of 
freedom  an  impulse  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  dishonor  cast  on  the  cause  by 
the  excesses  of  France,  is  still  actine 
deeply  and  broadly  on  the  civilized  woria 
Since  that  period  a  new  consciousness  of 
what  is  due  to  a  human  being  has  been 
working  its  way.  It  has  penetrated  into 
despotic  states.  Even  in  countries 
where  the  individual  has  no  constitu- 
tional means  of  controlling  government, 
personal  liberty  has  a  sacredness  and 
protection  never  known  before.  Among 
the  triumphs  of  this  spirit  of  freedom 
and  humanity,  one  of  the  most  signal  is 
the  desire  to  put  an  end  to  slavery.  The 
cry  for  emancipation  swells  and  spreads 
from  land  to  land.  And  whence  comes 
the  opposing  cry  ?  From  St  Peters- 
burg ?  From  Constantinople  ?  From 
the  gloomy,  jealous  cabinets  of  des- 
potism ?  No ;  but  from  republican  Amer- 
ica !  from  that  country  whose  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  an  era  in 
human  history!  The  nations  of  the 
earth  are  beginning  to  proclaim  that 
slaves  shall  not  breathe  their  air,  that 
whoever  touches  their  soil  shall  be  free. 
Republican  America  protests  against 
this  reverence  for  ri^ht  and  humanity, 
and  summons  the  nations  to  enforce  her 
laws  against  the  slave.  O  my  country ! 
hailed  once  as  the  asylum  of  the  op- 
pres.sed,  once  consecrated  to  liberty, 
once  a  name  pronounced  with  tears  of 
joy  and  hope!  now  a  by-word  among 
the  nations,  the  scorn  of  the  very  sub- 
jects of  despotism  !  How  art  thou  fal- 
len, morning-star  of  freedom  !  And 
has  it  come  to  this  ?  Must  thy  children 
blush  to  pronounce  thy  name  ?  Must 
we  cower  in  the  presence  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  ?  Must  we  be  de^;raded  to 
the  lowest  place  among  Christian  na- 
tions ?  Is  the  sword  which  wrought 
out  our  liberties  to  be  unsheathed  now 
to  enforce  the  claims  of  slavery  on 
foreign  states  ?  Can  we  bear  this  burn- 
ing stiame?  Are  the  free  States  pre- 
pared to  incur  this  infamy  and  crime  P 
"  Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  Engbnd." 
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5  line  when  I  was  a  boy, 
lation  1  took  flight  to  the 
lould  never  be  tainted  by 
mgh  the  spirit  which  spoke 
England  has  decreed  that 
breathe  in  her  islands, 
to  rejoice  in  this  new 
lumanity  ?  Ought  not  the 
|o  have  been  received  with 
and  beating  hearts  ?  In- 
we  demand  that  humanity 
ler  steps,  and  liberty  resign 
We  call  on  a  great  nation 
its  solemnly  pronounced 
dut>',  its  solemnly  pledged 
human  rights,  and  to  do 
ires  to  be  unjust,  inhuman, 
there  nothing  of  insult  in 
|d  ?  This  case  is  no  com* 
is  not  a  question  of  policy, 
ry  diplomatic  concern.  A 
trom  no  thought  of  policy, 
itself  on  the  ground  of  jus- 
hristianity,  sweeps  slavery 
and  declares  that  no  slave 
there.  This  profound  re- 
lion,  in  which  all  Christian 
lining  her.  we  come  in  con- 
nly  and  without  shame, 
iviable  position  for  a  coun- 
ild  respect  itself  or  be  re- 
le  world?  It  is  idle,  and 
Ue^  to  say,  as  is  sometimes 
fland  has  no  motive  but  poU 
emcnts  about  shvery.  He 
talks  ignorantly  or  reck- 
^e  studied  abohtionism  in 
lugh  to  assure  those  who 
d  it  that  it  was  the  actj 
flitician.  but  of  the  people, 
it  stands  alone  in  history, 
Interestt'd  movement  of  a 
ion  in  behalf  of  oppressed 
ginning  with  Christians, 
igh  by  Christians.  The 
resisted  it  for  years.  The 
5  compelled  to  yield  to 
the  people.  No  act  of  the 
»n  was  ever  »o  national,  so 
3ple's  act.  as  this.  And 
to  conquer  the  conscience 
the  now  solemnly  adopted 
[Teat  nation?  Were  Eng- 
ede  this  point,  she  would 
false  to  known,  acknowl- 
and  duty.  Her  freshest, 
el  would  wither.  The  toils 
;if  her  Wilberforces,  Clark- 
tost  of  holy  men.  which  now 


invoke  God's  blcssins:s  on  her.  would  be 
turned  to  her  reproach  and  shame,  and 
call  down  the  vengeance  of  heaven. 

fn  bearing  this  testimony  to  the  spirit 
of  the  English  people  in  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade  and  of  slavery, nolhtng 
is  farther  from  my  mind  than' a  dispo- 
sition to  def:^iid  the  public  policy  or  in- 
stitutions of  tnat  country.  In  this  case^ 
as  in  most  others,  the  people  are  better 
than  tlieir  rulers.  England  is  one  of 
the  last  countries  of  which  I  am  ready 
to  become  a  partisan.  There  must  be 
something  radically  wrong  in  the  policy, 
institutions,  and  spirit  of  a  nation  which 
all  other  nations  regard  with  jealousy 
and  dislike.  Great  Britain,  with  all  her 
progress  in  the  arts,  has  not  learned  the 
art  of  inspiring  confidence  and  love* 
She  sends  forth  her  bounty  over  the 
earth,  but.  politically  considered,  has 
made  the  world  her  foe.  Her  Chinese 
war.  and  her  wild  extension  of  dominion 
over  vast  regions  which  she  cannot  rule 
well  or  retain,  give  reason  to  fear  that 
she  is  falling  a  prey  to  the  disease  under 
which  great  nations  have  so  often  per- 
is hed. 

To  a  man  who  looks  with  sympathy 
and  brotherly  regard  on  the  mass  of  the 
people,  who  is  cniefly  interested  in  the 
"lower  classes,**  England  must  present 
much  which  is  repulsive.  Though  a 
monarchy  in  name,  she  is  an  aristoc- 
racy in  fact ;  and  an  aristocratical  caste, 
however  adorned  by  private  virtue,  can 
hardly  help  sinking  an  infinite  chasm 
between  itself  and  the  multitude  of  men, 
A  privileged  order,  possessing  the  chief 
power  of  the  state,  cannot  but  rule  in 
the  spirit  of  an  order,  cannot  respect 
the  mass  of  the  people,  cannot  feel  that 
for  fhem  government  chiefly  exists  and 
ought  to  be  administered,  and  that  for 
tkem  the  nobleman  holds  his  rank  as  a 
trust.  The  condition  of  the  lower  or- 
ders at  the  present  moment  is  a  mourn- 
ful commentary  on  English  institutions 
and  civilization.  The  multitude  are  de- 
pressed in  that  country  to  a  degree  of 
Ignorance,  want,  and  misery  which  must 
touch  every  heart  not  made  of  stone. 
In  the  ctviiized  world  there  are  few  sad- 
der spectacles  than  the  contrast,  now 
presented  in  Great  Britain,  of  unbounded 
wealth  and  luxurj^  with  the  starvation  of 
thousands  and  ten  thousands,  crowded 
into  cellars  and  dens  without  ventilation 
or  light,  compared  wk\\  ^\v\q.\v  x>s\t  V\^- 
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warn  of  the  Indian  is  a  palace.  Misery, 
famine,  brutal  degpradation,  in  the  neign- 
borhood  and  presence  of  stately  man- 
sions which  ring  with  ijayety  ana  ^7izz\^ 
with  pomp  and  unbounded  profusion, 
shock  us  as  no  other  wretchedness  does  ; 
and  this  is  not  an  accidental,  but  an  aN 
most  necessary  effect  of  the  spirit  of 
aristocracy  ancl  the  spirit  of  trade  acting^ 
intensely  together  It  is  a  sinking  fact 
that  the  private  charity  of  England, 
though  almost  incredible,  makes  little 
impression  on  this  mass  of  misery  ;  thus 
teaching  the  rich  and  titled  to  be  **  just 
before  being  generous/'  and  not  to  look 
to  private  munificence  as  a  remedy  for 
the  evils  of  selfish  institutions. 

Notwithstanding  my  admiration  of  the 
course  of  England  in  reference  to  sla- 
very, I  see  as  plainly  as  any  the  wrongs 
and  miseries  under  whicn  her  lower 
classes  groan,  f  do  not  on  this  account, 
however,  subscribe  to  a  doctrine  very 
common  in  this  country,  that  Ihe  poor 
Chartists  of  England  are  more  to  be 
pitied  than  our  slaves.  Ah,  no!  Mis- 
ery is  not  slavery  \  and.  were  ft  greater 
than  it  is.  it  would  afford  the  slave-holder 
no  warrant  for  trampling  on  the  rights 
and  the  souls  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
The  Chartist,  depressed  as  he  fs,  is  not 
a  slave.  The  blood  would  rush  to  bis 
cheek,  and  the  spirit  of  a  man  swell  his 
emaciated  form,  at  the  suggestion  of  re- 
lieving his  misery  by  reducing  hrm  to 
bondage  ;  and  this  sensibility  shows  the 
immeasurable  distance  between  him  and 
the  slave.  He  has  rights,  and  knows 
them.  He  pleads  his  own  cause,  and 
just  and  good  men  plead  it  for  him.  Ac- 
cording to  the  best  testimony,  intelli- 
gence IS  spreading  among  the  Chartists ; 
so  is  temjierance  ;  so  is  self-restraint 
They  feel  themselves  to  be  men.  Their 
wives  and  children  do  not  belong  to 
another  They  meet  together  for  free 
discussion,  and  their  speeches  are  not 
wanting  in  strong  sense  and  strong  ex- 
pression. Not  a  few  among  them  have 
seized  on  the  idea  of  the  elevation  of 
their  class  by  a  new  intellectual  and 
moral  culture,  and  here  is  a  living  seed, 
the  oromise of  immeasurable  good.  Shall 
sucn  men.  who  aspire  after  a  better  lot, 
and  among  whom  strong  and  generous 
spirits  are  springing  up,  be  confounded 
with  slaves,  whose  lot  admits  no  change, 
w/io  must  not  speak  oi  vfTorvga  or  think 
0/  redress,  whom  it  la  a  cnmc  lo  Vs^V 


to  read,  to  whom  even  the  Bible  is  1 
sealed  book,  who  have  no  future, 
hope  on  this  side  death  ^ 

I  have  spoken  freely  of  England ;  \ 
I  do  not  forget  our  deot  or  the  debt  I 
the  world  to  her.     She  was  the  motli  _ 
of  our  freedom.     She  has  been  the  bol-^ 
wark  of  Protestantism.    What  nation  hii 
been  more  fruitful  in  great  men.  in  men 
of  genius  }    What  nation  can  comport 
with  her  in  munificence  .^    What  1 
but  must  now  acknowledge   he: 
vallcd   greatness?      That    little 
sways  a  wider  empire  than  the  K*      1 
and  has  a  power  of  blessing  m.i 
never    before    conferred   on  a   p    ,  '^ 
Would  to  God  she  could  learn—  v   1 
nation  never  yet  learned  —  so   i- 
power  as  to  inspire  confidence,  not  icir, 
so  as  to  awaken  the  world's  gratitude, 
not  its  jealousy  and  revenge  f 

But  whatever  be  the  claims  nf 
land  or  of  any  other  state,  I  mu>' 
to  my  own  country  with  strong  $ 
ence,  and  cling  to  it  even  now,  i 
dark  day,  this  day  of  her  humi' 
when    sne    stands    before    the 
branded,  beyond  the  truth,  with  di;- 
esty,  and,  too  truly,  with  the  cHm u:  <: 
resisting  the  progress  of  freedom  un  lic 
earth.      After  aU,   she   has   her  i;i  - 
After  all,  in  these  free  States  .i  riuin   ^ 
still  a  man.     He  knows  his  nj  iv  !r 
respects  himself,  and  acknowlcdi^'-  '  ' 
equal  claim  of  his  brother.     W*^ 
order  without  the  display  of  foret 
have  government  without  sold:ir->  ^nf* 
or  the  constant  presence  of   i  tfcr aor. 
The  rights  of  thought,  of  speech,  ot  ik 
press,  of  conscience,  of  worship,  are  fn* 
joyed  to  the  full   without   violet 
dangerous  excess.     We  are  cv 
tinguished  by  kindliness  and  gocwJ  'v\ 
per    amidst   this   unbounded    fn  r '  f 
The  individual  is  not  lost  in  thr  n"> 
but  has  a  consciousness  of  s-'f     il    ;  1 
ence.  and  stands  erect     Thai  1  li  r  i  r:f 
which  we  call  manliness  is  5,<in^|'M'.  ri 
the    multitude    here   as   nowh( 
No  aristocracy  interferes  with  th 
ral  relations  of  men  to  one  anoth 
hierarchy  weighs    down    the 
and  makes  the  church  a  prison  1 
soul,  from  which  it  ought  to  b^'eak  < 
chain.     I   make  no  boast  of  my 
try's    progress,   marvellous    as    it   h» 
been.     I  feel  dceplv  her  defects*    3^ 
in  the  language  ot  Cowpefi  I  csa  ^ 
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•  Y«t,  hd*ii?  free»  I  love  ihec ;  for  the  ^ake 
Of  that  one  feature  can  b«  well  content, 
Diagraiced  a^  thou  lust  bMcen,  pi^or  as  thou  artp 
To  seek  no  jtubluauy  rest  beside.'^ 

Our  countr>*  is  free  \  this  is  its  glory. 
low  deeply  to  be  lameoted  is  it  that 
^this  glory  is  obscured  by  the  presence 
of  slavery  in  any  part  of  our  territory  ! 
The  distant  foreigner,  to  whom  America 
is  a  point,  and  who  communicates  the 
taiot  of  a  part  to  the  whole,  hears  with 
derision  our  boast  of  liberty,  and  points 
with  a  sneer  to  our  ministers  in  London 
not  ashamed  to  plead  the  rights  of  sla- 
very before  the  civilized  world.  He 
ought  to  learn  that  America,  which 
shrinks  in  his  mind  into  a  narrow  unity, 
is  a  lca*Tue  of  sovereipjnties  stretching 
from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  destined,  unless  disunited, 
to  spread  from  ocean  to  ocean  ;  that  a 
great  majority  of  its  citizens  hold  no 
slaves ;  that  a  vast  proportion  of  its 
wealth,  commerce,  manufactures^  and 
arts  belongs  to  the  wide  region  not 
blighted  by  this  evil ;  that  we  of  the 
free  States  cannot  touch  slavery,  where 
it  exists,  with  one  of  our  fingers  ;  that 
it  exists  without  and  againiit  our  will ; 
and  that  our  necessity  is  not  our  choice 
and  crime.*  Still,  the  cloud  hangs  over 
115  as  a  people,  —  the  only  dark  and  men- 
acing cloud.  Can  it  not  be  dispersed? 
Will  not  the  South,  so  alive  to  honor,  so 
ardent  and  fearless,  and  containing  so 
many  elements  of  greatness,  resolve  on 
the  destruction  of  what  docs  not  profit 
and  cannot  but  degrade  it  \  Must  sla- 
very still  continue  to  exist,  a  firebrand 
at  home  and  our  shame  abroad  ?  Can 
\  of  the  frea  States  brook  that  it  should 
thrust  perpetually  by  our  diplomacy 
the  notice  of  a  reproving  world  ?  that 
should  become  our  distinction  among 
|he  nations  ?  that  it  should  place  us  be- 
rind  all  ?  Can  we  endure  that  it  should 
ontrol  our  public  councils,  that  it  should 
eaten  war,  should  threaten  to  assert 
'Its  daims  in  the  thunder  of  our  artillcrv  ? 
Can  we  endure  that  our  peace  should  be 
broken,  our  country  exposed  to  invasion, 
our  cities  stormed,  our  fields  ravaged, 
our  prosperity  withered,  our  progress 
rested,  our  sons  slain,  our  homes 
limed  into  deserts,  not  for  rights,  not 
or  liberty,  not  for  a  cause  which  human- 
Jy  smiles  on  and  God  will  bless,  but  to 
livet  chains  on  fellow-creatures,  to  ex- 

*  See  Nute  C  it  ei)d  of  this  article. 


tend  the  law  of  slavery  throughout  the 
earth  ?  These  are  great  Questions  for 
the  free  States.  I  must  defer  the  an- 
swer of  them  to  another  time.  The 
duties  of  the  free  States  in  relation  to 
slavery  de,serve  the  most  serious  regard. 
Let  us  implore  Him  who  was  the  God  of 
our  fathers,  and  who  has  shielded  us  in 
so  many  perils,  to  open  our  minds  and 
hearts  to  what  is  true  and  just  and  good, 
to  continue  our  union  at  home  and  our 
peace  abroad,  and  to  make  our  country 
a  living  witness  to  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom, of  reverence  for  right  on  our  own 
shores  and  in  our  intercourse  with  all 
nations. 


Part  II. 

The  first  part  of  this  tract  was  de- 
voted to  an  examination  of  the  affair  of 
the  '*  Creole,"  Its  object,  however,  as  the 
reader  may  easily  discern,  was  not  so 
much  to  determine  the  merits  of  a  par- 
ticular case  as  to  set  forth  general  prin- 
1  ciples  of  justice  and  humanity  which 
have  been  too  much  overlooked  in  the 
intercourse  of  individuals  and  nations, 
I  shall  keep  the  same  object  in  view  in 
this  second  part  of  my  remarks,  which 
will  have  no  reference  to  the  **  Creole," 
but  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  duties  of  the  free  States.  My  great 
aim  in  what  1  have  written  and  now  write 
on  matters  of  public  interest  is,  to  reunite 
politics  and  mondity  ;  to  bring  into  har- 
mony the  law  of  the  land  and  the  law  of 
God.  Among  the  chief  causes  of  the 
miseries  of  nations  is  the  divorce  which 
has  taken  place  between  politics  and 
morality ;  nor  can  we  hop>e  for  a  better 
day  till  this  breach  be  healed.  Men  in- 
trusted with  government  have  always 
been  disposed  to  regard  themselves  as 
absolved  from  the  laws  of  justice  and 
humanity.  Falsehoods  and  frauds  arc 
allowed  them  for  their  country  or  their 
party.  To  maintain  themselves  against 
their  opponents,  they  may  even  involve 
nations  in  war;  and  the  murders  and 
robberies  which  follow  this  crime  are 
not  visited  on  their  beads  by  human  jus- 
tice. In  all  limes  government  has  been 
the  grand  robber,  the  grand  murderer, 
and  has  yet  escaped  the  deep  reproba- 
tion which  breaks  forth  agiiinst  private 
guilt.  Such  profligacy  pervades  the 
sphere  of  political  action,  that  the  confi- 
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dcnce  of  the  people  is  well-Qigh  with- 
drawn from  public  men  ;  and  a  virtuous 
statesman  is  involved  in  the  suspicions 
which  his  unprincipled  ^sociates  have 
drawn  upon  his  vocation.  Public  life  is 
thought  to  release  men  not  only  from 
the  obligations  of  justice,  but  from  ibe 
restraints  of  good  manners  ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  debates  of  Congress  are  too 
often  polluted  by  vulgar  abuse,  threats, 
and  brawls-  So  low  is  the  standard  of 
political  life,  that  a  man  is  smiled  at  for 
his  simplicity  who  talks  of  introducinij 
rcii^on  mto  the  conduct  of  public  af- 
fairs. Rclij;ion,  it  is  thought,  belongs  to 
Sabbaths  and  churches,  and  would  be  as 
much  out  of  place  in  cabinets  or  halls  of 
legislation  as  a  delicate  lady  on  a  field 
of  battle.  A  stranger  might  be  tempted 
to  think  that  the  sergeant-at-arms  was 
stationed  at  the  doors  of  legislative 
chambers  to  forbid  entrance  to  the  ever- 
lasting law  of  God,  and  that  nothing  but 
mans  impotence  prevents  the  exclusion 
of  Him  whose  holy  presence  fills  the 
universe. 

Nothing  is  so  needed  as  to  revive,  in 
citizens  :ind  rulers,  the  conviction  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  moral.  Christian  law. 
Could  this  be  done,  the  earth  would 
cease  to  be  what  in  a  measure  it  now 
is»  the  image  of  hell,  and  would  begin  to 
grow  green  again  with  the  plants  of  par- 
adise. Religion,  the  only  true  guide  of 
life,  the  guardian  and  inspirer  of  all  the 
virtues,  should  especially  reign  over  the 
deliberations  of  governments,  by  which 
the  weal  and  woe  of  nations,  the  solemn 
questions  of  peace  and  war,  of  life  and 
death,  arc  determined.  On  this  account 
every  man  who  has  studied  human  duty, 
human  perfection,  human  happiness, 
has  a  right  and  is  bound  to  speak  on 
matters  of  public  concern,  though  his 
judgment  may  be  contemned  by  hack- 
neyed p<iliticians.  It  seems,  indeed^  to 
be  thought  by  some  that  politics  arc 
mysteries,  which  only  the  initiated  must 
deal  with.  But  in  this  country  they 
belong  to  the  people.  Public  questions 
arc  and  ought  to  he  subjected  to  the 
moral  judgment  of  the  community. 
They  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  re- 
ligion which  we  proftss.  Christianity 
was  meant  to  be  brought  into  actual 
life.  The  high  and  the  low,  prix-ate  and 
public  men,  are  alike  to  bow  before  it 
To  remove  any  sphere  of  human  action 
/rom  Its  cognizance  is  v\nua\\y  \o  dtn^ 


its  divinity,  and  to  absolve  all  men  from 
its  control.  Under  lhe!»e  impresiions  I 
shall  speak  of  the  duties  of  the  free 
States.  Duties  rank  higher  than  in- 
terests, and  deserve  the"  first  regard 
It  is  my  particular  object  to  consider 
the  obligations  of  tire  free  States  in 
regard  to  slavery  ;  but  I  jvhall  not  sl(»p 
at  these.  Other  obligations  need  lo  ht 
pressed.  It  is  not,  indeed,  easy  to  coo- 
tine  one's  self  within  rigid  bounds*  when 
the  subject  of  duty  is  discussed  ;  aaid 
accordingly  I  shall  add  retnari 
few  topics  not  intim.itcly 
with  slavery,  though,  in  truths  i 
jecl  will  be  found  to  insinuate  itself  i 
alL 

I  am  to  speak  of  the  duty  of  the  J 
States  ;  but  it  is  important  to 
that  I  mean  by  these,  not  merely  com* 
munities  represented  in  Icgislaturcv^^ 
much  more,  the  individuals,  the  l 
who  compose  them.      I  shall  spea 
of  what  we  are  bound  to  do  as  sove 
ties,  but  as  men.  as  Christians.     I  sli 
speak  not  merely  of  the  action  of  EO^'J 
ernment,    but   of    the    influence   wmcli 
every   man    is   bound    to   exert  in 
sphere  in  which  Providence  has  pbcetf 
him  ;  of  the  obhgationsof  tlit>  inJtvidual 
to  bring  public  opinion  an 
as  far  as  he  may,  to  the  si.i 
and  rectitude. 

I  insist  on  this,  because  the  feetiif 
of  individual  responsibility  is  very  madl 
lost,  in  consequence  of  the  cxccsilw 
deference  of  the  private  man  to  llw 
government  under  which  he  lT%'es.  On 
the  subject  of  slavery  in  particular,  the 
responsibility  both  at  the  North  aud 
South  is  shifted  very  much  from  tbr 
individual  to  the  state.  The  (yrirate 
conscience  is  merged  in  the  public 
What  the  government  determines,  ^hf 
multitude  of  men  are  apt  to  think  ngltL 
We  do  not  exercise  our  moral  judgintBl 
because  it  has  been  forestalled 
Constitution  and  by  the  law*. 
members  of  a  community,  aikd 
lation  triumphs  over  all  others. 

Now,  the  truth  is,  that  no  decision  ol 
the  state  absolves  us  from  the  mOtil 
law,  from  the  authont^^  of  cooiieiexice. 
It  is  no  excuse  for  f-  doiog  flol 

the  artiticial  organ i  e^  aodetf 

has  done  wrong.  It  is  ut  the  higliai 
moment  that  the  prevalent  nptio«»ef  a 
man's  relation  to  the  state  ihoiald  be 
TtcuS^tti.     TW  idea  of  this  rtUtiMi  ** 
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ted  and  perverted  as  to  im- 

\  of  every  other.     A  man's 

nore   thought  of  than   h*s 

connection  with  a  particii- 

ity  is  mtjre  respected  than 

m  with  Go<i     His  alliance 

P  is  reduced  to  a  nullity  by 

fith  the  state.     He  must  be 

i  up  his  race,  to  sacrifice  all 

Ki  interests,  that  the  little 

le  was  bom  may  triumph  or 

he  history  of  nations  is  very 

istory  of  the  immolation  of 

to  the  country.     His  na- 

out  before  all  his  other 

lie  nation,  represented  by 

individuals,  has  arrogated 

ity  of  being  the  fountain 

jKts.     It  has  made  his  re- 

Jts  will,  called  law,  has 

(pf  all  other  laws,      k  has 

f  individual  as  its  tool,  and 

\  to  live  and  die  for  its  most 

«es.     The  sacrednessof  the 

even  yet  so  little  understood 

jsl  country  on  earth  is  talk- 

ecause  a  local  law,  enslaving 

il»  is  not  recognized  by  the 

But   the   nation   is   not 

The   nation  is   not  the 

jighL     Our  first  duties  are 

mnlry.     Our  hrst  allegiance 

\  its  laws.     We  belong  first 

next  to  our  race.     VVe  were. 

{)  for  partiiU,  domestic*  and 
tand  affections,  and  these 
means  of  our  education  and 
this  first  stage  of  our  beiiig  \ 
are  to  be  kept  in  subjection 
\i  universal  justice  and  hu- 
Cy  are  intended  to  train  us 
L  In  these  consists  our  like- 
Si  vi  nit  y.  From  these  con- 
it  will  be  seen  that  the 
marks  are  not  addressed  to 
I  so  much  as  to  individuals, 
ttf  the  free  States  in  regard 
nay  be  classed  under  two 
t,  these  States  are  bound  to 
li  the  utmost  strictness  all 
►f  the  Constitution  which  in 
:h  on  slavery,  so  that  they 
iog  in  aid  of  this  institution 
undeniably  demanded  by 
*nt ;  and  secondly,  they  are 
ck  earnestly  such  amend- 
^Constitution  as  will  remove 
[holly  from  the  cognizance 
government ;  such  as  will 


be  just  alike  to  the  North  and  South  : 
such  as  will  release  the  North  from  all 
obhgation  whatever  to  support  or  sanc- 
tion slavery,  and  as  will  insure  the  South 
from  all  attempts  by  the  free  States  to 
stir  up  the  slaves. 

First;  the  free  States  arc  bound  to 
confine  all  action  in  regard  to  slavery  to 
the  narrowest  limits  which  will  satisly 
the  Constitution.  Under  this  head,  our 
attention  is  naturally  drawn  first  to  the 
chief,  and  I  may  say  the  only  express, 
provision  of  the'  instrument  relating  to 
this  subject.  I  refer  to  the  clause  re- 
quiring that  a  slave  escaping  into  the 
free  Stales  shall  be  delivered  up,  on  the 
claim  of  his  master.  This  provision  may 
seem  clear ;  but  the  execution  of  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  accomplish  its  end, 
and  yet  to  prevent  the  encroachments  of 
slavery  on  the  free  States,  is  not  easy. 
The  provision  was  designed  to  give  au- 
thority to  the  master  to  claim  the  fugi- 
tive slave.  But,  in  doing  this,  a  to 
higher  good  than  the  recovery  of  a 
thousaml  slaves  flying  from  the  South 
is  put  in  peril,  and  that  is,  the  freedom 
of  the  colored  population  of  the  North  ; 
and  we  are  bound  to  insist  that  this  free- 
dom shall  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
peril.  This  danger  is  not  imaginary* 
Kidnapping  in  the  free  States  is  one  of 
the  evils  which  have  grown  out  of  our 
connection  with  slavery,  and  it  has  been 
carded  on  with  circumstances  of  great 
barbarilv.  Thus  slavery  has  been  re- 
cruited from  the  North. 

The  law  of  Congress  framed  to  carry 
into  etfect  the  constitutional  provision  to 
which  we  have  referred  almost  seems 
to  have  been  designed  to  give  shelter  to 
this  crime.  No  care  has  been  taken  to 
shield  the  colored  man  at  the  North. 
The  slave-holder  or  slave-hunter  may 
carry  him  before  a  justiceof  the  peace 
as  a  fugitive,  and  may  himself  be  a  wit- 
ness in  the  case,  and  this  tribunal  may 
send  the  accused  to  perpetual  bondage. 
We  all  know  how  and  by  whom  a  com- 
mission of  justice  of  the  peace  is  often 
obtained.  We  know  that  a  claim  of 
more  than  twenty  dollars  is  not  left  to 
the  decision  of  a  justice's  court.  We 
know  the  advantage  which  may  be  en- 
joyed before  such  a  magistrate  by  the 
rich  slave-holder  over  a  poor,  perhaps; 
friendless,  laborer.  And  yet  to  this 
tribunal  it  is  given  to  pass  a  sentence 
on  a  human  being  as  tercvble  %s.  d^t-aXVv. 
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An  officer  not  trusted  with  the  adjudica- 
tion of  property  exceeding  twenty  dol- 
lars is  allowed  to  make  a  man  a  slave 
for  life. 

To  repair  this  great  injustice,  to  pre- 
vent the  transportation  of  our  citizens 
to  slavery,  some  of  the  State  legislatures 
have  held  themselves  bound  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  the  law  of  Congress, 
and  for  this  end  have  referred  the  sus- 
pected slave  to  a  higher  tribunal,  and 
?'ven  him  the  benefit  of  trial  bv  jury, 
o  our  great  sorrow,  this  State  legisla- 
tion has  been  pronounced  unconstitu- 
tional by  a  recent  decree  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  ;  so  that  the 
colored  man  is  driven  back  to  the  court 
to  which  he  had  been  unjustly  doomed 
before.  On  this  decree  it  becomes  me 
not  to  pass  sentence  ;  but  one  thing  is 
clear,  that  the  free  States  are  now  bound 
to  the  most  earnest  efforts  to  protect 
that  portion  of  their  citizens  exposed  to 
the  peril  of  being  carried  into  bondage. 

The  ^and  principle  to  be  laid  down 
is,  that  It  is  infinitely  more  important  to 
preserve  a  free  citizen  from  being  made 
a  slave  than  to  send  back  a  nigitive 
slave  to  his  chain.  This  idea  is  to  rule 
over  and  determine  all  the  legislation  on 
this  subject.  Let  the  fugitive  be  deliv- 
ered up,  but  by  such  processes  as  will 
prevent  a  freeman  from  being  delivered 
up  also.  For  this  end  full  provision 
must  be  made.  On  this  point  the  Con- 
stitution, and  a  still  higher  law,  that  of 
nature  and  God,  speak  the  same  lan- 

fuage  ;  and  we  must  insist  that  these 
igh  authorities  shall  be  revered. 
The  Constitution  opens  with  these 
memorable  words :  "  We,  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  in- 
sure domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for 
the  common  defence,  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity, 
do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution 
for  the  United  States  of  America."  It 
is  understood  and  conceded  that  this 
preamble  does  not  confer  on  the  national 
government  any  powers  but  such  as  are 
specified  in  the  subsequent  articles  of 
the  instrument ;  but  it  teaches,  and  was 
designed  to  teach,  the  spirit  in  which 
these  powers  are  to  be  interpreted  and 
brought  into  action.  "To  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty"  is  enumerated 
among    the  purposes  of    the    national 


compact;  and  whoever  knows  the  his- 
tory of  the  Constitution  knows  that  this 
was  the  mnd  purpose  for  which  the 
powers  of  the  Constitution  were  con- 
ferred. That  the  libertv  of  each  man, 
of  the  obscurest  man,  snoukl  be  invio- 
late, —  this  was  the  master-thon^t  in 
the  authors  of  this  immortal  charter. 
According  to  these  views,  we  have  a 
right  to  demand  of  Congress,  as  their 
highest  constitutional  duty,  to  carry  into 
the  enactment  of  every  law  a  reverence 
for  the  freedom  of  each  and  alL  A  law 
palpably  exposing  the  freeman  to  be 
made  a  slave,  and  even  rendering  his 
subjection  to  this  cruel  doom  neariy 
sure,  is  one  of  the  most  unconstitutional 
acts,  if  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  be 
regarded,  which  the  national  legislature 
can  commit.  The  Constitution  is  vio- 
lated, not  only  by  the  assumption  of 
powers  not  conceded,  but  equally  ^ 
using  conceded  powers  to  the  frustration 
of  the  end  for  which  they  were  conferred. 
In  the  law  regulating  the  delivery  of 
supposed  fugitives,  the  great  end  of  the 
national  charter  Is  sacrificed  to  an  acci- 
dental provision.  This  Constitution 
was  not  established  to  send  back  slaves 
to  chains.  The  article  requiring  this 
act  of  the  free  States  was  forced  on  them 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and 
submitted  to  as  a  hard  necessity.  It 
did  not  enter  into  the  essence  of  the  in- 
strument ;  whilst  the  security  of  freedom 
was  its  great,  living,  all-pervading  idea. 
We  see  the  tendency  of  slavery  to  warp 
the  Constitution  to  its  purposes  in  the 
law  for  restoring  the  nying  bondman. 
Under  this  not  a  few,  having  not  onljr 
the  same  natural  but  legal  rights  with 
ourselves,  have  been  subjected  to  the 
lash  of  the  overseer. 

But  a  higher  law  than  the  Constitu- 
tion protests  against  the  act  of  Congress 
on  this  point  According  to  the  law  of 
nature,  no  greater  crime  against  a  hu- 
man being  can  be  committed  than  to 
make  him  a  slave.  This  is  to  strike  a 
blow  at  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  aD 
his  rights  as  a  man  ;  to  put  him  beneath 
his  race.  On  the  ground  of  the  immu- 
table law  of  nature,  our  government  has 
pronounced  the  act  of  making  a  man  a 
slave  on  the  coast  of  Africa  to  be  piracy. 
— a  capital  crime.  And  shall  the  same 
government  enact  or  sustain  a  law  which 
exposes  the  freeman  here  to  be  reduced 
to  slavery,  which  gives  j^dlities  to  the 
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Ipled  for  accomplishmej  tliis  in- 
rong  ?  And  what  is  the  end  for 
the  freeman  is  so  exposed?  It 
I  man  fi)*ing  from  an  unjust  yoke 
forced  back  to  bondaj^e,  —  an  end 
which  natural  and  divine  justice 
I ;    so  that,  to  confirm  and  per- 

one  violation  of  the  moral  law, 
'  still  greater  is  left  open  and 
asy  to  the  kidnapper. 
e  seems  no  need  of  enlar;^ng  on 
int  Every  man  who  enjoys  lib- 
a  understand  what   rt  is  to   be 

slave,  to  be  held  and  treated  as 
Vt  to  be  subjected  to  arbitrary 
'arbitrary  punishment,  to  the  loss 
and  chifd,  at  another's  pleasure. 
man  knows  what  he  would  feel  at 
a  son  or  a  daughter  torn  from 
J  sent  to  slaver>\  And  liberty  i.s 
hit  dearer  to  us  than  it  is  to  a 
brother  whose  only  misfortune  it 
tar  a  darker  skin.  We  are  bound 
ad  to  him  the  same  protection  of 
to  our  own  child, 
ondemn  a  man  to  perpetual  sla- 
as  solemn  a  sentence  as  to  con- 
lim  to  death.  Before  being  thus 
I  he  has  a  right  to  all  the  means 
nee  which  are  granted  to  a  man 
tried  for  his  life.  All  the  rules, 
solemnities  by  which  innocence 
Td  from  being  confounded  with 
f  has  a  right  to  demand.     In  the 

case  the  principle  is  eminently 
ble.  that  many  guilty  should  es- 
Iher  than  that  one  innocent  man 
suffer  ;  because  the  guilt  of  run- 
iray  from  an  '*  owner"  is  of  too 
color  to  be  seen  by  some  of  the 
res.  whilst  that  of  enslaving  the 
of  the  darkest  hue. 

Constitution  provides  that  no 
alt  **  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty, 
pcrty,  without  due  process  of 
A  man  delivered  up  as  a  slave  is 
d  of  all  property,  all  liberty,  and 
In  a  condition  where  life  and  limb 
t  at  another's  pleasure.  Does  he 
le  benefits  of  "  a  due  process  of 
ivhen  a  common  justice  of  the 
selected  by  the  master,  and  re- 

the  master  as  a  witness,  passes 
«  on  him  without  jury  and  with- 
eal? 

of  great  importance  that  a  new 
tttsfactory  law  on  this  subject 
be  passed  by  Congress.     It  is  a 

evil    to   perpetuate    legislation 


against  which  the  moral  sense  of  iheJ 
community  protests.  In  this  country! 
public  opinion  rs  the  strength  of  thef 
laws,  is  the  grand  force  with  which  the  i 
public  authorities  must  surround  them*  j 
selves.  The  present  law  for  the  recov- 
ery of  fugitive  slaves  is  reprobated,  not  I 
by  the  passions,  but  by  the  deliberate  I 
moral  judgments  of  large  portions  of  the! 
free  States  :  and  such  oclng  the  case,  U] 
cannot  be  executed.  There  are  a  thou- 
sand ways  of  evading  it  without  force.] 
In  some  parts  of  the  country,  I  fear,  it  j 
might  be  resisted  by  force,  should  its  J 
execution  be  urged  \  and  although  a  law! 
demanded  by  justice  shouy  never  be 
yielded  to  the  fear  of  tumult ;  though  we  j 
ought  to  encounter  violence  rather  than  j 
make  a  sacrifice  of  duty ;  yet,  on  the  J 
other  hand,  it  is  most  unwise  to  uphold 
a  palpably  unrighteous  law,  which  by  its 
unrighteousness  endangers  the  public] 
peace.  In  such  a  case  tne  chief  respon-  f 
sibiiity  for  the  danger  rests  on  thi  ob-l 
stinacvof  the  legislator  The  appointed  I 
guardfan  of  social  order  proves  its  foe      I 

A  trial  by  jury  ought  to  be  granted  to] 
the  suspected  fugitive,  as  being  the  mosti 
effectual  provision  for  innocence  knowtti 
to  our  laws.     It  is  said  that,  under  such! 
a  process,  the  slave  will  not  be  restoredl 
to  his  master.     Undoubtedly  the  jury  ia 
an  imperfect  tribunal,  ard  may  often  fail 
of  a  wise  and  just  administration  of  the 
laws.     But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first 
question  to  be  asked  is,  How  shall  the 
freeman  be  preserved  from  being  sen- 
tenced to  slavery?     This  is  an  innnitelv 
greater  evil  than  the  escape  of  the  fugi- 
tive ;  and,  to  avert,  this,  a  trial  by  jury  1 
should  be   granted,  unless  some  othef  j 
process   as  safe  and  effectual   can  bej 
devised. 

In  these  remarks  I  would  not  intimate] 
that  the  slave  holders  as  a  body  desire  J 
a  loose  law,  which  will  place  the  inno-J 
cent  at  their  mercy,  in  order  to  be  kid- 
nappers.     The   South    is   as  Incapable 
of  this  baseness  as  the  North.     But  in 
both   regions  there  are  too  many  men 
profligate  enough  to  use  such  a  law  for 
the  perpetration  of  the  greatest  crime. 
We  know  that  the  existing  law  has  been 
so  used  that  the  facilities  and  tempta- 
tions which  it  ministers  to  the  grossest 
violation  of  right  have  whetted  cupidtt 
and  instigated  to  cruelty*     Then  it  mu 
be  changed. 

The  slave-hoMtT  tcvm^I  tiksX.  ^'a.'^  ^"aX.  "v 
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change  will  annul  his  claim  on  the  flying 
slave.  He  ought  lo  consider  that,  in 
insisting  on  processes  for  enforcing  his 
claim  which  cannot  but  result  in  enslav- 
ing  the  free,  he  virluallv  enrols  himself 
among  kidnappers.  S lilt  more,  he  should 
understand  that  his  only  chance  of  as- 
serting his  claim  rests  on  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  law  as  will  secure  the 
rights  of  the  colored  man  of  the  free 
States,  There  is  a  jealousy  on  this 
point  among  us,  which,  as  it  is  right- 
eous, must  he  respected.  It  is  a  spread- 
ing jealousy,  and  will  obstruct  more  end 
more  the  ojieration  of  the  existing  law. 
It  must  not  be  spoken  of  as  a  fever  which 
has  reacheft  its  height.  It  is  a  sign  of 
returning  moral  health,  and  its  progress 
will  he  aided  by  perseverance  in  immoral 
means  of  reclaiming  tlie  flying  slave. 

Having  shown  how  the  free  States 
are  bound  to  construe  the  clause  of  the 
Constitution  relating  to  fugitive  slaves, 
or.  rather,  ''persons  held  to  service  in 
other  States,"  1  proceed,  in  the  second 
place,  to  show  the  strict  construction 
which  should  be  given  lo  those  parts  of 
the  Constitution  under  which  the  gen* 
eral  government  has  been  led  to  take 
slavery  into  it4i  protection,  itt  Us  in- 
ttrcourse  with  foreign  nntions.  This 
agency  is  believed  to  be  wholly  without 
warrant ;  and  it  threatens  so  to  extend 
itself,  and  to  disturb  so  much  our  rela- 
tions with  foreign  stales,  that  we  are 
bound,  not  only  by  considerations  of 
morality,  but  of  our  essential  interests, 
to  reduce  it  within  the  precise  limits  of 
the  Constitution. 

By  this  instrument  the  powers  of 
declaring  war,  appointing  ambassadors, 
raising  armies,  and  makhig  treaties  are 
conferred  on  the  national  government. 
The  protection  of  our  rights  against 
foreign  powers  was  undoubtedly  a  prin- 
cipal end  of  tfie  Union.  Every  part  of 
the  country  expects  and  requires  it  **  to 
provide  for  the  common  defence/'  But 
it  is  plain  that  this  duty  of  tlie  national 
govenanent,  to  watch  over  our  rights 
abroid,  cannot  go  beyond  those  rights. 
It  cannot  seek  redress  but  for  wrongs 
inflicted  by  foreign  powers.  To  insist 
on  groundless,  unreasonable  claims  is 
an  unwarrantable  abuse  of  power  ;  and 
to  put  in  peril  our  national  peace  by 
assertion  of  these  is  to  violate  at  once 
the  national  charter,  and  the  higher  law 
0/  uJiiversal  justice  aiid  good-w'iV 


The  grand  principle  to  be  adopHAl 
the  North  is  this,  that,  because 
States  of  tliis  Union  see  fit  to  pmnou 
certain  human  beings  within  their  tc 
tory  to  be  property,  foreign  nations  1 
not  bound  to  regard  and  treat  tbe&c] 
sons  as  property,  when  brougK|| 
their  jurisdiction.     Of  conseque 
national  go/ernment  has   no   clai! 
foreign  governments  in  regard  to  %lad 
carried  beyond  the  limits  of  the  So 
and   founu    in    other    countnc*. 
master  has  no  authority  over  thcmi 
a  foreign  land.     They  appear  there  i 
men.     They  have  rights  there  as  i 
sacred,  as  the  country  has  from  wh 
they  came,  and  these  must  on  00  { 
count  be  sported  with. 

The  rights  of  the  individual  lie  at  \ 
very  foundation  of  cfvil  society; 
society,  truly  constituted*  confirmi»j 
stead  of  taking  them  away.     The  i 
idea  of  a  nation  is,  that  it  is  the  1 
of  a  multitude  to  establish  and  enfc 
laws  for  the  protection  of  every  right  1 
nation  is  not  to  depart  from  liis,  its  \ 
idea,  its  primitive  end,  and  deny  to  hu 
beings  entering  its  borders  the  con 
rights  of  humanity,  because  these 
have  been  seized  in  another  parlj 
world  and  reduced  to  the  cond 
chattels  or  brutes.     One  injuslk 
not   induce   the   necessity   of 
Because  a  man  is  wronged  in  one  ] 
it  does    not   follow   that    he    must 
wronged  everywhere,    A  partiailari 
cannot  by  its  form  of  legi&LtlicMi 
the  whole   earth   to  bcconne 
with  it  in  a  crime,     \l  would 
if  the  fact  of  a  man*s  having  1  ^^ 
jured  on  one  spot  were  rather  a  i 
for  his  enjoying  peculiar  protection  1 
where. 

The  local  municipal  law  whicb  t 
slavery  in  a  state  does  r  '  —  v^  ft  M 
does  not  make  man  \ 
even  in  the  particular  v.  ^., 
is  established.  This  law«  ho« 
to  be  respected  in  a  certain 
foreign  nations.  These  must  wA  i 
the  slave -hold  ing  country  ta 
emancipation.  But  in  thus 
themselves,  they  acknowledge  1 
right  in  the  master,  no 
the  law  declaring  man  | 
act  simply  on  the  print ipk,  ihst 
nation  is  not  to  intermeddle  wttli 
legislation  of  another,  be  it  wtse  or  1 
Vs>^,  \usx  or  unjust.     Foreign  tiatiooii 
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not  to  touch  a  law  creating  stavery  in  «i 

IparticuJar  country,  because  they  touch 

roone  of  the  laws  there.     Jf  that  country 

[choose  to  ordain   polygamy,  as    in    the 

[Eastern  world,  or  stealmg,  as  in  Sparta. 

[or  prostitution,  as  in  some  established 

Ifelipons  of  antiquity,  no  other  nations 

[can  interfere  to  repeal  these  ordinances. 

I  But,  because  unmolested  in  the  place  of 

their  birth,  are  these  institutions  to  be 

carried  I  »cyond  it,  to  be  regarded  as  sacred 

bj  other  gfovernmcnts,  and  not  only  to  be 

jOowed,  hut  to  be  enforced  m  foreign  re- 

ISkms  ?    Shall  a  M  ahomctan  country  hold 

itee^  wronged  and  declare  war,  because 

Me  of  its  subjects,  carrying  with  him  a 

hundred  wives,  cannot  set  up  a  harem 

in  a  Christian  country,  or  cannot  receive 

the  aid  and  succor  or  the  authorities  of 

I  foreign  port  in  recovering  fifty  of  his 

women  who  had  found  their  way  to  the 

ihore  ?     Are  the  tribunals  of  a  country 

to  lend  themselves  to  the  execution  of 

foreign  laws  which  are  opposed  to  its 

owa.  and  which  not  only  its  policy  but 

iti  rcHgron  and  moral  sense  condemn  ? 

The    srim   of   these  remarks  is,  that 
slavery  is  not  to  be  spoken  of  as  recog- 
oi2cd  in  any  sense  whatever  by  nations 
which  disclaim  it ;   that  to  them  it  does 
not  c«ist  as  a  right  anywhere ;   that  in 
I  their  own  jurisdiction  it  cannot  exist  as 
a  fact:   and  from  these  views  it  follows 
that  no   nation,  allowing  or  ordaining 
lUvery  within  its  limits,  has  a  right  to 
demand   any  recognition    of  it   in   any 
ihape  or  degree  beyond  its  own  borders. 
^  To  attempt'  to  protect  it  or  to  require 
I  protection  for  it  in  the  ports  of  another 
country  is  to  set  up  not  merely  a  ground- 
i  less,  but  an  iniquitous  claim.     To  charge 
another  country  with  wrong- doing  for 
not  aiding   us   to   retain   this  property 
ii  to  do  wrong  ourselves,  and  to  offer 
an  iustilt  to  a  more  righteous  commu- 
nity. 

The  Constitution,  then,  which  com- 
mits to  the  national  authorities  the 
imunlcnance  of  our  rights  abroad,  js 
transcended,  its  powers  are  unwarrant- 
ably stretched,  when  the  government 
roes  abroad  to  claim  respect  in  any 
form  or  degree  to  the  slave-laws  of  a 
part  of  this  country,  or  when  it  intro- 
duces slavery  at  all  as  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy into  our  discussions  with  foreign 
powers.  To  these  slavery  does  not  cx- 
bL  In  their  own  sphere  they  do  not 
become  accountable  to  us  by  utter  dis- 


regard of  the  slave-Jaws  of  the  South, 
or  by  refusing  to  see  any  thing  but  men 
in  the  slaves  of  that  region,  when  car- 
ried by  any  means  whatever  within  their 
bounds.  Slavery  is  a  word  which  should 
never  be  utierea  between  us  and  foreign 
states.  It  is  as  local  a  matter  as  the 
licensing  of  gambling- houses  at  New 
Orleans,  and  can  with  no  more  fitness 
be  made  a  matter  of  diplomacy.  It  is 
we  who  are  guilty  of  encroachment,  when 
we  deny  the  right  of  other  nations  to 
follow  their  own  laws,  rather  than  ours, 
within  their  own  limits,  and  to  regard 
as  men  all  human  beings  who  enter 
their  ports. 

When  we  look  into  the  Constitution, 
we  see  not  one  express  obligation  im- 
posed in  regard  to  slavery.  '*  Persons 
held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State 
under  the  laws  thereof,'*  and  who  escape 
from  it,  are  to  be  restored.  This  lan- 
guage, as  we  have  seen  in  the  first  part 
of  this  tract,  was  adopted  to  exclude 
the  recognition  of  the  lawfulness  of 
*i!avery  'Mn  a  moral  point  of  view.** 
The  Constitution,  in  requiring  the  sur- 
render of  slaves  in  one  case  only,  leaves 
them  in  all  other  cases  to  come  under 
the  operation  of  the  laws  of  the  free 
States,  when  found  within  the  limits  of 
the  same.  Does  not  the  Constitution, 
then,  plainly  expect  that  slaves  from 
the  South,  it  carried  into  foreign  ports, 
will  fall  under  the  operation  of  the  laws 
established  there  ? 

There  is  stiH  another  view.  Slavery 
is  limited  in  this  country  to  one  region. 
In  the  rest  of  the  country  it  does  not 
exist :  and,  still  more,  it  is  regarded  as 
a  violation  of  the  law  of  nature  and  of 
God.  Now  the  general  government, 
when  It  calls  on  foreign  nations  to  re- 
spect the  claims  of  the  slave-holder, 
speaks  in  the  name,  not  merely  of  the 
slave  States,  but  of  the  free,  —  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  people.  And  ought 
the  whole  people  to  be  thus  committed 
to  the  cause  of  slavery,  unless  an  un- 
doubted, unequivocal  obligation  is  im- 
posed on  ihem  by  the  Constitution  to 
assume  its  defence  ?  unless  a  clear  case 
can  be  made  out  against  the  free  States  ? 
The  Constitution  is  to  be  explained  in 
part  by  the  known  views  of  its  authors. 
We  have  seen  how  slow  they  were  to 
recognize  a  moral  right  in  slavery.  Did 
they  intend  that  we  should  assert  its 
claims  to  the  ends  oi  tVvt  ^"axxXvl 
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It  is  true,  the  national  government 
has  interfered  to  claim  slaves  thrown  on 
a  foreign  shore,  and  this  consideration 
is  of  weight.  But,  in  so  grave  an  affair, 
it  does    not   decide  the  constitutional 

auestion.  That  the  administration  of 
le  national  government  has  been  un- 
duly swayed  by  the  slave-holding  portion 
of  the  country  we  of  the  North  believe. 
That  under  this  influence  an  unwarrant- 
able extension  of  constitutional  powers 
has  taken  place  is  very  conceivable. 
False  interpretations  of  such  an  instru- 
ment, which  favor  the  interests  of  one 
part  of  the  people  without  apparently 
touching  the  rest  of  the  community, 
easily  steal  into  the  public  policy.  Time 
alone  exposes  them,  and  time  ought  not 
to  be  alleged  as  a  reason  for  their  con- 
tinuance. 

In  interpreting  the  Constitution,  it  is 
not  only  necessary  to  consult  the  history 
of  the  period  of  its  formation,  but  to 
apply  to  it  the  principles  of  universal 
justice.  Its  authors  honored  these,  and 
did  not  intend  to  establish  a  government 
in  hostility  to  them.  They  acted  in  the 
spirit  of  reverence  for  human  rights. 
This  is  eminently  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  bv  this  it  should  be  con- 
strued. Doubtlul  articles  should  receive 
an  interpretation  which  will  brine  them 
into  harmony  with  the  immutable  laws 
of  duty.  Any  other  construction  virt- 
ually tails  to  the  ground.  It  is  of  no 
iorce,  for  it  cannot  shake  the  authority 
of  God.  On  these  principles  we  main- 
tain that  the  Constitution  does  not  and 
cannot  bind  the  government  to  demand 
from  the  whole  human  race  respect  to 
the  municipal  law  of  Southern  slavery. 

This  topic  is  not  a  merely  speculative 
one,  but  of  great  practical  importance. 
Our  honor  as  a  people  is  involved  in 
the  construction  of  the  Constitution 
now  pleaded  for.  This  is  not  the  day 
for  setting  up  pretensions  in  favor  of 
slavery,  for  demanding  from  the  whole 
civilized  world  succor  and  countenance 
in  enforcing  our  property  in  man.  We 
disgrace  ourselves  in  sending  abroad 
ministers  on  such  a  message.  We  should 
regard  our  character  too  much  to  thrust 
the  deformity  and  stench  of  slavery  into 
the  eves  and  nostrils  of  the  world.  We 
should  repjard  too  much  the  reputation 
of  honorable  men,  who  represent  us  in 
foreign  countries,  to  employ  them  in  this 
low  work.     An  American,  alive  to  his 


country's  honor,  cannot  easDy  bear  tm5 
humiliation  abroad.  It  is  enough  that 
in  our  private  intercourse  with  foreign- 
ers, we  are  set  down  as  citizens  of  a 
slave-holding  country.  But  we  need  not 
and  ought  not  to  hold  up  our  shame  in 
the  blaze  of  courts,  in  the  high  places  of 
the  world.  We  ought  not  industriously 
to  invite  men  everywhere  to  inspect  our 
wounds  and  ulcers.  Let  us  keep  our 
dishonor  at  home.  The  6ee  States  es- 
pecially should  shrink  from  this  expos- 
ure. They  should  insist  that  slaver)* 
shall  be  a  State  interest,  not  a  national 
concern;  that  this  brand  shall  not  be 
fixed  on  our  diplomacy,  on  our  foreign 
policy  ;  that  the  name  of  American  shall 
not  become  synon3rmous  everywhere 
with  oppression. 

But  something  more  than  dishonor  is 
to  be  feared,  if  our  government  shall 
persevere  in  its  efforts  for  maintaining 
the  claims  of  slave-holders  in  foreign 
countries.  Such  claims,  if  asserted  in 
earnest,  must  issue  in  war,  for  they  can- 
not be  acceded  to.  England  has  taken 
her  ground  on  this  matter ;  so  ought  the 
free  States.  On  this  point  we  ought  to 
speak  plainly,  unconditionally,  without 
softening  languz^e.  We  ought  to  say 
to  the  South,  to  Congress,  to  the  worid : 
*'  We  will  not  fight  for  slavery.  We  can 
die  for  truth,  for  justice,  for  rights.  Wc 
will  not  die,  or  inflict  death,  m  support 
of  wrongs."  In  truth,  this  spirit,  this 
determination,  exists  now  so  extensively 
in  the  free  States  that  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible for  a  war  to  be  carried  on  in 
behalf  of  slavery ;  and,  such  being  the 
fact,  all  diplomacy  in  its  behalf  becomes 
a  mockery.  It  is  a  disgraceful  show  for 
no  possible  benefit  Even  could  war  be 
declared  for  this  end,  the  deep  moral 
feeling  of  a  large  part  of  the  community 
would  rob  it  of  all  energy,  and  would  in- 
sure defeat  and  shame.  Bad  as  we  think 
men,  they  cannot  fight  against  their  con- 
sciences. The  physical  nature  finds  its 
strength  in  the  moral  The  rudest  sol- 
diers are  sustained  by  the  idea  of  acting 
under  some  lawful  authority  ;  and  on 
this  account  have  an  advantage  over 
pirates,  who  either  cower,  or  abandon 
themselves  to  a  desperation  which,  by 
robbing  them  of  a  guiding  intelligence, 
makes  them  an  easier  prey.  In  propor- 
fion  as  a  people  become  enlightened,  and 
especially  in  proportion  as  they  recog- 
nize the  principles  of  Christianity,  it  is 
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lyudcr  to  drive  them  into  a  war.  The 
moral  sense,  which  in  an  ignorant  age  or 
CommUQity  is  easily  blinded^  cannot  in 
their  case  hd  imposed  on  without  ranch 
skilful  sophistry.  They  take  the  justice 
of  a  war  less  and  less  on  trust.  They 
must  see  that  they  have  right  on  thciV 
side,  or  they  arc  no  match  for  a  foe. 
This  country  has  the  best  materials  for 
an  army  in  a  righteous  cause,  and  the 
irorst  in  a  wicked  one.  No  martial  law 
could  drive  us  to  Ijattle  for  the  slave- 
holder's claim  to  the  aid  or  countenance 
of  foreign  powers.  We  could  not  fight 
in  such  a  quarrel  Our  **  hands  would 
hang  down''  as  truly  as  if  loaded  with 
material  chains.  To  fight  for  a  cause  at 
which  we  blush  !  for  a  cause  which  con- 
science protests  against !  for  a  cause  on 
which  we  dare  not  ask  the  blessing  of 
God !  The  thing  is  impossible.  Our 
moral  sympathies  would  desert  to  our  foe. 
We  should  honor  him  for  not  suiTering 
a  slave  to  tread  his  soil.  God  keep  us 
I  from  being  plunged  into  a  war  of  any 
kind  \  But  if  the  evil  is  to  be  borne, 
let  us  have,  at  least,  the  consolation  that 
our  blood  is  shed  for  undoubted  rights ; 
that  wc  have  truth,  justice,  honor  on  our 
iide ;  that  religion,  freedom^  and  hu- 
manity are  not  kagued  with  our  foe. 

"  Thrice  I*  he  armed  who  hath  his  quarrel  just» 
Ai*d  he  but  naked,  though  locked  up  m  steel, 
Whose  coaxience  with  mjustice  is  corrupted.'* 

I  proceed,  in  the  third  place,  to  an- 
other topic,  which  will  complete  my  re- 
marks on  the  duties  of  the  free  States 
in  relation  to  slavery  under  the  present 
provisions  of  the  Constitulioa.  These 
States  are  bound  to  insist  on  ike  ahoH- 
iioH  of  slavery  and  the  staitetrade  in 
ike  Disinct  of  Columbia.  Their  power 
in  this  rejfard  i^  unquestionable.  To 
Congress  is  committed  exclusively  the 
govcmment  of  the  District,  and  it  is 
committed  without  any  restrictions.  In 
this  sphere  of  its  action  the  general  gov- 
ernment has  no  limitations,  but  those 
which  are  found  in  the  principles  of  the 

^Constitution  and  of  universal  justice. 
T'bc  power  of  abolishing  slavery  in  the 
District  is  a  rightful  one,  and^must  be 

^)dged  somewhere,  and  can  be  exercised 

Bpr  Congress  alone.     And  this  authority 

Vught  not  to  sleep. 

Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  not  Southern  slavery.  It  has  no 
local  character.     It  is  the  slavery  of  the 


United  States!  It  belongs  equally  to^ 
the  free  and  to  the  slave-holdinL^  por* 
tion  of  the  country.  It  is  ^^wr  institution 
as  truly  as  if  it  were  planted  in  the  midst 
of  us  ;  for  this  District  is  the  common 
ground  of  the  nation.  Its  institutions 
exist  solely  by  authority  of  the  nation^ 
Tliey  are  as  truly  expressions  of  the 
national  will  as  any  acts  of  Congress 
whatever.  We  all  uphold  the  slave-code 
under  which  men  are  bought  and  sold 
and  whipped  at  their  masters'  pleasure. 
Every  slave -auction  in  the  District  is 
held  under  our  legislation.  We  arc 
even  told  that  the  prison  of  the  District 
is  used  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  slaves 
who  are  brought  there  for  sale.  In  the 
former  part  of  these  remarks  I  said  that 
the  free  States  had  no  participation  in 
this  evil.  I  forgot  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. There  we  sustain  it  as  truly  a«; 
wc  support  the  navy  or  army.  It  ougbt^ 
then,  to  be  abolished  at  once.  And  in 
urging  this  action  we  express  no  hostility 
towards  Southern  institutions.  We  do 
not  think  of  the  South.  We  sec  within 
a  spot  under  our  jurisdiction  a  great 
wrong  sustained  by  law.  For  this  law 
we  are  responsible.  For  all  its  fruits 
we  must  give  account.  We  owe,  then, 
to  God.  to  conscience,  to  rectitude,  our 
best  efforts  for  its  abolition.  We  have 
no  thought  of  limiting  Southern  institu 
ttons.  It  is  our  own  unjust,  unhallowed 
institution  which  we  resolve  no  longer 
to  maintain.  Can  the  free  States  con- 
sent to  continue  their  partnership  in  this 
wrong  I  They  have  not  even  the  potjr 
consolation  of  profiting  by  the  crime. 
The  handful  of  slaves  in  the  District 
may  be  of  some  worth  to  a  few  masters, 
but  are  utterly  insignificant  in  their 
relation  to  the  country.  They  might  be 
bought  by  the  government  and  set  free 
at  less  expense  than  is  incurred  in  pass- 
ing many  an  act  of  Congress, 

Emancipation  in  the  present  case  is 
opposed  by  the  South,  not  on  account 
of  any  harm  to  be  endured  by  the  Dis- 
trict or  the  country,  but  simply  because 
this  measure  would  be  a  pubfic,  formal 
utterance  of  the  moral  conviction  of  the 
free  States  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
Our  case  is  a  hard  one  indeed.  We  are 
required  to  support  what  we  abhor,  be- 
cause by  withdrawing  our  support  we 
shall  express  our  abhorrence  of  it.  Wc 
must  go  on  sinninjg»  lest  we  become 
witnesses  against  sin.     Could  we  root 
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slavery  out  of  the  District  without  de> 
daring  it  to  be  evil,  emancipation  would 
be  comparatively  easy ;  but  we  are  re- 
quired to  sustain  it  because  we  think  it 
evil,  and  must  not  show  our  thoughts. 
We  must  cline  to  a  wrone  because  our 
associates  at  the  South  win  not  consent 
to  the  reproof  implied  in  our  desertion 
of  it  And  can  it  be  that  we  are  so 
wanting  in  moral  principle  and  force  as 
to  yield  to  these  passionate  partners  ? 
Is  not  our  path  clear?  Can  any  thing 
authorize  us  to  sanction  slavery  by  sol- 
emn acts  of  legislation  ?  Are  any  viola- 
tions of  right  so  iniquitous  as  those 
which  are  perpetrated  by  law,  by  that 
function  of  sovereignty  which  has  the 
maintenance  of  right  for  its  foundation 
and  end  ?  Can  it  be  that  the  free  States 
send  their  most  illustrious  men  to  Con- 
gress to  set  their  seal  to  slavery  ?  that 
the  national  government,  intended  to  be 
the  centre  of  what  is  most  august  and 
imposing  in  our  land,  should  be  turned 
into  a  legislature  of  a  slave-district,  and 
should  put  forth  its  vast  powers  in  sus- 
taining a  barbarous  slave-code  ?  If  this 
must  be,  then  does  it  not  seem  fit  that 
the  national  eagle  should  add  the  whip 
of  the  overseer  to  the  arrows  and  olive- 
branch  which  he  now  grasps  in  his 
talons  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  District  of 
Columbia  is  not  only  tainted  with  slavery, 
but  it  is  a  great  —  1  believe  the  greatest 
—  slave-market  in  our  country.  To  this 
human  beings  are  driven  as  cattle ; 
driven  sometimes,  if  not  often,  in  chains. 
It  is  even  reported  that  the  slave-coffle 
is  sometimes  headed  by  the  flag  of  the 
United  States.  To  this  spot  —  the 
metropolis  of  our  nation — are  brought 
multitudes  of  our  fellow-creatures,  torn 
from  their  homes  by  force  and  for  others' 
gain,  and  heart -stricken  by  the  thought 
of  birthplace  and  friends  to  be  seen  no 
more.  Here  women  are  widowed  and 
children  made  orphans,  whilst  the  hus- 
band and  the  parent  still  live.  A  more 
cruel  minister  than  death  has  been  at 
work  in  their  forsaken  huts.  These 
wronged  fellow-beings  are  then  set  up 
for  sale,  and  women,  as  well  as  men, 
are  subjected  to  an  examination  like  that 
which  draught- horses  undergo  at  an 
auction.  That  the  seat  of  the  national 
government  should  be  made  a  mart  for 
this  shameful  traffic  is  not  to  be  endured. 
On  this  point  some  deference  is  due  to 


the  free  States  and  the  chancier  of  the 
country.  The  spot  on  which  we  all 
meet  as  ec^uals,  and  which  is  equally 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  all,  ought  to 
be  kept  clean  from  a  trade  which  the 
majonty  think  inhuman  and  a  disgrace 
to  the  land.  On  this  point  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress.  That  body  may 
certainly  remove  a  nuisance  from  a  spot 
which  is  subject  to  its  unrestricted  au- 
thority. A  common  township  may  abate 
nuisances.  In  many  of  the  States  the 
municipal  authorities  may  prohibit  tf 
they  see  fit  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits 
within  their  limits.  Congress  may  cer- 
tainly say,  that  the  "ten-miles  square" 
ceded  to  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
a  market  for  slaves.  Washington  hokls 
a  peculiar  relation  to  the  countrr.  For- 
eigners repair  to  ft  as  the  spot  in  whidi 
to  observe  our  institutions.  That  sla- 
very, our  chief  stain,  should  be  exposed 
most  ostentatiously  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment is  a  violation  of  national  de- 
cency, a  sign  of  moral  obtuseness,  of 
insensibility  to  the  moral  judgment  of 
mankind,  which  ought  immediately  to 
cease. 

I  have  now  spoken  of  the  duties  of 
the  free  States  under  the  Constitution 
as  it  now  exists.  I  proceed  to  a  still 
higher  duty  incumbent  on  them,  which 
is,  to  seek  earnestly  and  resolutely  for 
such  amendments  of  the  Constitution 
as  shall  entirely  release  them  from  the 
obligation  of  yielding  support  in  any 
way  or  degree  to  slavery,  and  shall  so 
determine  the  relation  between  the  free 
and  slaves  States  as  to  put  an  end  to 
all  collision  on  this  subject. 

This  I  have  said  is  a  duty,  and  as 
such  it  should  be  constantly  regarded. 
The  free  States  should  act  in  it  with  the 
calmness  and  inflexibleness  of  principle, 
avoiding  on  the  one  hand  passionateness, 
vehemence,  invective,  and  on  the  other 
a  spirit  of  expediency.  It  is  a  question, 
not  of  interest,  but  of  rights,  and  conse- 
quently above  expediency.  Happily, 
interest  and  duty  ^o  together  in  this 
matter ;  and  were  it  not  so,  our  first 
homage  should  be  paid  to  the  right 
The  free  States  should  say,  calmly, 
but  firmly,  to  the  South  ;  "  We  cannot 
participate  in  slavery.  It  is  yours, 
wholly  and  exclusively.  On  vou  alone 
the  responsibility  rests.  You  must 
maintain  and  defend  it  by  your  own 
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respects  slavery  we  are  dis- 
bnimuiiities>  as  truly  as  in  respect 
Itutions  ioT  the  supjjort  of  the 
t  for  the  education  of  our  children, 
slavery  is  no  national  concern, 
tition  must  know  nothing  of  it, 
I  do  nothing  in  reference  to  it. 

!I1  not  touch  your  slaves,  to  free 
cfte  them.  Our  powers  in  the 
It  national  governments  shall  not 
id  to  destroy  or  to  uphold  your 
|r  institutions.  We  only  ask  such 
Rations  of  the  national  charter  as 
l^t  OS  free  front  all  obligation  to 
I  what  we  condemn.  In  regard 
rery^  the  line  between  the  slave 
fe  free  States  is  a  great  gulf.  You 
lot  pass  it  to  enforce  your  sup- 
Hghts  as  slave-holders,  nor  will 
%s  tt  to  annul  or  violate  the  laws 
bh  this  evil  system  rests.'* 
'reasons  for  thus  mixlifying  the 
ludon  are  numerous.  The  first 
)eii  again  and  again  intimated, 
loral  sentiment  of  the  North  de- 
'  it.  Since  the  adoption  of  the 
tution  a  new  state  of  mind  in  re- 
I  slaverv  has  spread  through  the 
d  world.  It  is  not  of  American 
»  only,  but  subsists  and  acts  more 
ully  abroad  than  at  home.  Sla- 
Jcgarded  formerly  as  a  question 
It  interest,  is  now  a  question  of 
rnce.  Vast  numbers  in  the  free 
cannot  without  self  reproach  give 
Uon  or  aid.  From  many  family 
the  prayer  rises  to  God  for  our 
\n  in  bonds.  The  antislavery 
tie  finds  utterance  in  our  churches, 
firesides,  and  in  our  public  meet- 
Now  the  Constitution  ought  to  be 
A  into  harmony  with  the  moral 
ioas  of  the  people.  A  govern- 
Wbting  these  deprives  itself  of 
^Plupport.  If  we  were  to  call 
"^tuth   for  a  modification  of  the 


with  the  conscience  of  the  civUijed 
world.  Chrisitendom  responds  to  out  I 
reprobation  of  slavery  ;  and  can  we  b^l 
expected  to  surrender  our  principles  to  I 
a  handful  of  men  personally  interesteQl 
in  the  evil  ?  We  say  to  the  South  A 
*'  We  are  willing  to  be  joined  with  yot| I 
as  a  nation  for  weal  or  for  woe.  W©1 
reach  to  you  the  hand  of  fellowship,! 
We  ask  but  one  thing  ;  do  not  requif^l 
us  to  surrender  what  is  dearer  than  tifoi 
or  nation,  our  sense  of  duty,  our  loyalty] 
to  conscience  and  God."  Will  an  hoa-f 
orable  people  demand  this  sacrifice  from] 
us }  Great  deference  is  due  to  thd  I 
moral  sense  of  a  community.  Thia.j 
should  take  rank  above  political  consid- 
erations. To  ask  a  people  to  trifle  with  j 
and  slight  it  is  to  invite  them  to  self- 
degradation.  No  profit  can  repay  the  if  ] 
loss,  no  accession  of  power  can  hide  | 
their  shame. 

Another   reason    for    modifying    the] 
Constitution,  so  that   slavery   shall  b<i 
wholly  excluded  from  the  class  of  na- 
tional objects,  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
this  interest,  if  allowed  to  sustain  itself  * 
by  the  national  arm,  will  intertwine  itself  ( 
more  and  more  with  public   measures,  i 
and  will  color  our  whole  policy^  so  that 
the  free  States  will  be  more  and  mor^  < 
compelled  to  link    themselves  with  ita 
support.     Could  the  agency  of  the  gov-  i 
ernment   in  regard   to   this   subject  be  , 
rigidly  defined,  the  evil  would  be  morel 
tolerable.      But   it  is    natural    that  the  j 
slave-holding     States    should     seek    to  j 
make  the  national  power  as  far  as  pos- 
sible a  buttress  of  their  "^  peculiar  insti- 
tution/'    It  is  as  slave-holders,   rather  | 
than  as  Americans,   that  they  stand  in  i 
Congress ;    slavery   must    be    secured,  ! 
whatever  befall  other  interests  of'  the  i 
country.     The  people  of  the  North  Htlle 
understand  what  the    national    govern- 
ment has  done   for   the    "  peculiar  in-  < 


lution.  under  the  influence  of  any  '  stitution  "  of  the  South.     It  has  been,  , 


^motives,  any  interests,  any  pas- 
Irc  ought  not  to  be  heard'  But 
|Ve*holders,  as  men  of  principle 
honor,  should  shrink  from  asking 
to  what  we  deliberately  and  con- 
ftusly  condemn.  Allow  it,  that 
Irai  sense  is  too  scrupulous.  We 
(till  reverence  and  obey  it  We 
%  higher  law  than  our  conviction 
|.  We  ought  especially  not  to  be 
|o  resist  it  m  a  case  like  the  pres- 
len  our  conscience  is  in  unison 
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and  is,  the  friend  of   the  slave-holder, 
and  the  enemy  of  tlie  slave.     The  na- 
tional government  authorizes   not  only  ; 
the  apprehension  and  imprisonment  in  I 
the   District  of  Columbia  of  a  colored  | 
man  suspected  of  being  a  runaway,  but 
the  sale  of  him  as  a  slave,  if  within  a  ' 
certain  time  he  cannot  prove  his  free- 
dom.     The    national    government   has  ' 
endeavored  to  obtain  by  negotiation  the  I 
restoration  of  fugitive  slaves,  who  had 
sought  and  found  Cretdom  m  O^xAskts 
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and  has  offered  in  return  to  restore  fu- 
gitives from  the  West  Indies.  It  has 
disgraced  itself  in  the  view  of  all  Eu- 
rope by  claiming,  as  property,  slaves 
who  have  been  shipwrecked  on  the 
British  islands,  and  who,  by  touching 
British  soil,  had  become  free.  It  has 
instructed  its  representative  at  Madrid 
to  announce  to  the  Spanish  Court ''  that 
the  emancipation  of  the  slave  popula- 
tion of  Cuba  would  be  very  severely  felt 
in  the  adjacent  shores  of  the  United 
States."  It  has  purchased  a  vast  un- 
settled territory  which  it  has  given  up 
to  be  overrun  with  slavery.  Are  we 
willing  that  the  national  power,  in  which 
all  the  States  have  a  common  interest 
and  share,  and  for  the  use  of  which  we 
are  all  responsible,  should  be  so  em- 
ployed t 

How  far  slavery  does  and  will  sway 
the  national  government  may  be  judgea 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  bond  of  union 
to  all  who  participate  in  it ;  that  the 
South  is  prepared  by  it  for  a  co-opera- 
tion unknown  at  the  North ;  and  that, 
of  consequence,  it  gives  to  the  South, 
in  no  small  degree,  the  control  of  the 
country.  The  jealousies  of  the  slave- 
holder never  sleep.  Thev  mix  with  and 
determine  our  public  policy  in  matters 
which  we  might  think  least  open  to  this 
jjernicious  influence.  Of  late  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  the  country,* 
the  citizen  of  a  free  State,  was  nomi- 
nated as  minister  to  the  English  Court. 
He  had  one  qualification,  perhaps,  above 
any  man  who  could  have  been  selected 
for  the  office,  —  that  is,  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  our  controversy  with 
Great  Britain  as  to  the  northern  boun- 
dary. His  large  intellectual  culture,  his 
literary  eminence,  his  admirable  powers, 
and  his  experience  in  public  affairs, 
fitted  him  to  represent  the  United  States 
in  the  metropolis  of  Europe,  where  a 
man  of  narrow  education  and  ordinary 
powers  would  dishonor  his  country. 
But  the  nomination  of  this  gentleman 
was  resisted  vehemently  in  the  Senate, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  expressed 
his  moral  opposition  to  slavery ;  and 
that  he  would  not,  therefore,  plead  the 
cause  of  slavery  at  the  Court  of  St 
James.  For  a  time  his  appointment  was 
despaired  of,  and  it  was  confirmed  at 
last  onlv  bv  a  firmness  of  remonstrance 
which  the  South  could  not  safely  oppose. 

•  Edward  Everett. 


The  action  of  the  slave-holders  on  this 
subject,  though  not  carried  throu^  does 
not  the  less  manifest  their  spirit  and 
policy.  They  have  virtually  expressed 
their  purpose  to  exclude  from  all  places 
of  trust  and  honor  every  man  from  tbe 
North  who  expresses  his  moral  feelings 
against  slavery.  And  as  these  feelings 
are  spreading  among  us  and  p;aining 
strength,  the  slave-holder  has  virtually 
passed  a  sentence  of  proscription  on  the 
North.  If  possible,  the  door  of  the 
cabinet  is  to  be  shut  in  our  faces.  Tbe 
executive  power  must  be  lodged  in  other 
hands.  Our  most  enlightened  and  virt- 
uous citizens  roust  not  re})resent  tbe 
country  abroad.  This  rejection  of  a 
man  on  the  ground  of  a  moral  con\ict]Oo 
which  pervades  the  North  is  equivalent 
to  a  general  disfranchisement  A  new 
test  for  office,  never  dreamed  of  before, 
is  to  exclude  us  from  the  service  of  the 
country  in  those  high  public  trusts  which 
are  the  chief  instruments  of  public  influ- 
ence. And  can  we  consent  to  becomes 
proscribed  race  .^  Shall  our  adherence 
to  great  principles  be  punished  by  dvfl 
degradation  }  Can  we  renounce  all  Iua- 
dr^  with  our  fathers,  and  suffer  oor 
very  love  of  freedom  and  justice  to  be  a 
brand  of  disqualification  for  offices  which 
by  the  Constitution  are  thrown  equally 
open  to  all } 

The  nomination  of  our  minister  to 
England  was  all  but  rejected,  and  b 
this  we  see  how  slavery  has  complicated 
itself  with  our  most  important  natiooal 
affairs;  how  it  determines  the  weight- 
iest acts  of  the  general  government: 
how  it  taints  our  foreign  as  well  as 
domestic  policy.  The  North  cannot 
hope  to  escape  with  lending  a  helpiif 
hand  now  and  then  to  Southern  insti- 
tutions. We  must  put  our  shoulders 
to  the  wheel.  We  must  be  governed 
throughout  with  reference  to  slavery. 
Were  this  the  place,  it  would  be  easy 
to  show  how  the  South,  by  a  skil^ 
management  of  the  parties  of  the  Nortii, 
has  bent  and  may  continue  to  bend  tbe 

general  government  to  its  purposes: 
ow  slavery  has  been  made  a  means  of 
concentratmg  power  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  uphold  it.  This  institution 
is  not  a  narrow  interest,  seldom  intrud- 
ing itself,  too  trifling  to  quarrel  about; 
but  a  poisonous  element,  acting  subtly 
on  public  affairs  when  it  seems  to  be 
quiet,  and  sometimes  breaking  out  ioto 
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nccs  dishonorable  to  our  national 
dls  and  menacing  to  the  Union. 
hs  influences  are  not  concealed ;  and 
the  time  has  come  for  solemn,  earnest 
tSort  to  sever  it  from  the  government 
vhkh  it  would  usurp. 

I  proceed  to  offer  another  reason  for 
10  modifying  the  Constitution  as  to  ex- 
dode  slavery  from  its  objects,  which 
bakin  to  the  last,  but  so  important  as 
to  deserve  distinct  consideration.  The 
ilavc-power  in  Con<;ress  not  only  mixes 
irith  and  controls  public  measures,  but 
it  threatens  our  dearest  rights  and  liber- 
dcs.  It  is  natural  for  every  power  to 
Id  and  manifest  itself  according  to 
Its  peculiar  character.  We  ought  not» 
tlient  to  wonder  that  slavery  should  set 
tt  Bought  all  rights  with  which  it  comes 
In  conflict  And  yet  that  it  should  be 
10  bold,  so  audacious  as  it  has  proved 
itself,  awakens  some  astonishment.  We 
laelicved  that  the  Constitution  had  placed 
\  L:hts  above  the  reach  of  any  party 
r ;  yet  on  these  especially  sla- 
Tciy  iuLS  laid  its  hand.  The  rigjht  of 
petition  is  one  of  the  last  we  might  sup- 
pose to  be  denied  to  a  people.  It  has 
Mch  a  foundation  in  nature  that  it  is 
respected  where  other  rights  are  trod- 
den down.  The  despot  opens  his  ears 
to  the  petitions  of  his  subjects.  But  in 
the  Congress  of  a  free  people,  petitions 
ind  memorials  from  large  numbers  of 
cittiens.  and  even  from  public  bodies, 
have  been  treated  with  indignity,  and 
Refused  a  hearing.  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  slave  power  has,  if  possible,  taken 
imore  daring  step.  A  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  *  has  been 
censured  by  that  body  for  presenting  a 
ieries  of  grave  resolutions  asserting  the 
relation  of  the  government  to  slavery, 
ind  denying  the  extension  of  its  powers 
to  slaves  removed  beyond  our  juri&dic- 
lioD 

Liberty  of  speech  has  been  secured 
to  us  by  an  express  provision  of  the 
Constitution ;  and  if  tJiis  right  is  es- 
pecially inviolable  in  any  person,  it  is  in 
the  representative  of  the  people  stand- 
ing  up  in  Congress  to  utter  his  own 
riews  and  those  of  his  constituents  on 
^reat  questions  of  public  policy.  That 
5«ch  a  man  should  be  put  to  silence, 
ihottld  be  subjected  to  censure  for  ex- 
pressing his  conviction  in  the  calmest 
ttyle,  is  a  stretch  of  power^  an  excess 


of  tyranny,  which  would  have  been  pro* 
nounced  impKJssible  a  few  years  since. 
This  is  to  invade  liberty  in  her  holiest 
place,  her  last  refuge,  It  was  not  the 
individual  who  was  wronged,  but  the 
constituents  in  whose  name  he  spoke  ; 
the  State  from  which  he  came ;  the 
whole  nation,  who  can  only  be  heard 
throupjh  its  representatives. 

This  act  stands  alone,  we  conceive, 
in  representative  bodies.  I  have  in- 
quired, and  cannot  learn  that  the  Engliah 
Parliament,  omnipotent  as  it  declares 
itself,  ever  offered  this  outrage  to  free- 
donn,  this  insult  to  the  people.  Until 
this  moment  the  liberty  of  speech  in 
Congress  has  been  held  so  sacred  that 
the  representative  in  debate  has  been 
left  to  violate  without  reproof  good 
manners  and  the  decencies  of  social 
life  ;  to  bring  dishonor  on  himself  and 
his  country  by  coarseness  and  ribaldry  ; 
to  consume  hour  after  hour,  perhaps  the 
day,  in  declamations  which  have  owed 
their  inspiration  less  to  wisdom  than 
to  wine.  During  this  very  session  we 
have  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  mem- 
bers of  the  House  01  Representatives 
denouncing  and  insulting  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  a  co-ordinate 
power  of  the  government,  and  entitled 
to  peculiar  respect,  as  embodving  and 
representing  the  nation  to  foreign  conn* 
tries  ;  and  this  indecorum  has  been 
submitted  to,  lest  the  freedom  of  speech 
in  that  chamber  should  be  encroached 
on.  But  because  a  representative  of 
high  character  has  thought  ftt  to  ex- 
press, in  the  most  unexciting  style,  his 
deliberate  convictions  on  a  solemn  ques- 
tion which  threatens  the  country  with 
war,  he  has  been  subjected  to  the  in- 
dignity of  a  public  rebuke.  And  why 
islie  selected  above  all  others  for  pun- 
ishment ?  Because  he  has  so  interpreted 
the  Constitution  as  to  deny  both  the 
right  and  the  obligation  of  the  govern- 
ment to  protect  slavery  beyond  the  limit 
of  the  United  States.  For  this  sound 
exposition  of  the  national  charter  he  is 
denied  an  immunity  extended  to  the 
brawler  and  traducer.  Can  a  precedent 
more  fatal  to  freedom  be  conceived  ? 
Where  is  this  tyranny  to  stop  ?  Is  there 
any  doctrine,  any  construction  of  the 
Constitution,  any  vindication  of  the 
rights  of  his  constituents,  that  may 
chance  to  be  unpopular,  for  which  a 
representative  nf\a.Y  TiOlmcMt  \}cv\^  >^vi^\v:. 
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rebuke  ?  Is  the  tameness  of  the  free 
States  under  this  usurpation  the  way  to 
suppress  it?  If  even  in  Congress  un- 
popular truth  may  not  be  spoken,  what 
pledge  have  we  that  it  may  be  uttered 
anywhere  else  ?  A  blow  has  been 
struck  at  freedom  of  speech  in  all  its 
forms  ;  and  in  re^rd  to  no  other  right 
should  we  be  so  jealous  as  in  regard  to 
this.  As  long  as  we  retain  this  we  re- 
tain the  means  of  defending  all  our 
other  rights,  of  redressing  all  wrongs. 
Take  this  away,  and  we  have  no  redress 
but  in  force. 

By  the  Constitution  each  house  of 
Congress  has  power  to  punish  a  member 
for  disorderly  behavior.  In  England, 
too,  members  may  be  punished  for  "con- 
tempt of  the  house."  But  in  these  cases 
it  is  not  intended  to  lay  the  least  re- 
straint on  the  discussion  of  public  meas- 
ures. In  these  cases  the  sacredness  of 
the  representative  character  is  not  vio- 
lated: On  the  contrary,  the  individual 
is  punished  for  insulting  the  representa- 
tive body,  the  honor  of  which  is,  indeed, 
his  own.  It  is  to  preserve  the  house 
from  disorders  which  would  infringe  its 
privilege  of  free  discussion  that  this 
power  over  its  members  is  chiefly  re- 
quired. The  act  of  punishing  a  member 
ror  .speaking  his  mind  on  general  topics, 
on  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  is 
an  unprecedented  tyranny,  which  ought 
to  have  raised  a  burst  of  indignation 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
What  right  may  not  be  invaded  next.^ 
If  the  freedom  of  the  press,  if  the  right 
of  worshipping  God,  shall  be  thought  to 
come  in  conflict  with  slavery,  what  rea- 
son have  we  to  hope  that  these,  or  any 
other  of  our  liberties,  will  escape  viola- 
tion }  Nothing  is  more  common  in  life 
than  to  see  men  who  are  accustomed  to 
one  outrage  on  rights  emboldened  to 
maintain  this  by  others  and  more  fla- 
grant. This  experience  of  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  slave-power  should  teach  us 
to  avoid  all  contact  with  it,  to  exclude  it 
from  our  national  government.  On  this 
point,  of  slavery,  the  two  .sections  of 
the  country  should  be  separate  nations. 
They  should  hold  no  communion. 

These  remarks  suggest  another  reason 
for  so  modifying  the  Constitution  as  to 
release  the  free  States  from  all  action  on 
slavery.  It  is  almost  too  plain  a  reason 
to  be  named,  and  yet  too  important  to 
be  overlooked.    Until  such  modification 


be  made,  the  country  can  know  no  peace. 
The  free  and  slave-holding  States  will 
meet  in  Congress,  not  to  maintain  peace, 
not  to  provide  for  the  common  liberty, 
the  common  welfare,  the  common  de- 
fence, but  for  war.  Subjects  of  public 
interest  will  not  be  loolced  at  simply,  ' 
nakedly,  according  to  their  own  merits, 
but  through  the  medium  of  jealousy  and 
hatred,  and  according  to  their  apparent 
bearing  on  slavery.  The  "  pecnliar  in- 
stitution" of  the  South  is  peculiarly 
sensitive  and  irritable.  It  detects  signs 
and  menaces  of  danger  in  harmless  move- 
ments, and  does  not  weigh  its  words  in 
resenting  supposed  injury.  With  this 
root  of  bitterness  in  our  government  we 
must  expect  distracted  public  councib; 
we  must  witness  fiery  passions  in  the 
place  of  wise  deliberations.  The  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  country  will  become 
hostile  camps. 

It  is  painful  to  advert  to  the  style  of 
debate  which  the  subject  of  slavery  al- 
most always  excites  in  Congress,  Im^ 
cause  it  can  hardly  be  spoken  of  without 
stirring  up  unpleasant  feeling.  On  this 
subject  the  fiery  temperament  of  the 
South  disdains  control.  The  North,  h 
is  true,  has  the  comfort  of  knowing  that 
it  is  better  to  be  insulted  than  to  insult; 
and  yet  it  is  a  position  not  very  favonh 
ble  to  the  temper  or  to  self-respect,  to 
be  compelled  to  listen  to  such  language 
as  Northern  men  hear  on  the  floor  of 
Congress.  The  consequences  are  inev- 
itable. Forbearance  has  limits  ;  and  re- 
proach awakens  reaction.  Alreadv  a 
venerable  representative  from  a  tree 
State,*  whose  moral  courage,  in  union 
with  his  great  powers,  places  him  at  the 
head  of  the  public  men  of  the  country, 
has  presented  a  front  of  stem  opposi- 
tion to  the  violence  of  the  South.  We 
thank  him  for  his  magnanimity.  It 
is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  public  service 
ever  rendered  in  Confess  to  the  North ; 
for  no  man  serves  his  country  like  bim 
who  exalts  its  spirit.  Still,  we  must 
allow  that  the  eloquence  of  this  illustri- 
ous statesman  has  not  tended  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  the  nation ;  and,  as  friends 
of  the  Union,  we  must  earnestly  desire 
to  banish  from  our  public  councils  the 
irritating  subject  which  has  given  birth 
to  the  conflicts  in  which  he  has  borne  so 
distinguished  a  part  No  remedy  short 
of  this  will  meet  the  evil,  nor  can  the 
*  Jobo  Quincy  Adaim. 
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remedy  be  applied  too  suddenly.  The 
breach  is  widening  every  day.  The  un- 
wiUi^ro^ss  of  the  North  to  participate 
in  slavery  grows  stronger  every  day. 
The  love  of  the  Union  has  suppressed 
as  yet  the  free  utterance  of  this  feeling  ; 
hot  the  restraints  of  prudence  are  con- 
tioai:'  ntx  way.     Slavery  will   not 

Mc  Jiave  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 

ile lu  .l^eli,  or  rule  the  House  with  an 
ITOO  hand.  Freedom  will  find  tongues 
there.  The  open  advocates  of  human 
righlJk.  z&  yet  a  small,  heroic  band^  will 
*nf  tnt^  up  as  a  host.  Is  it  not  the  part 
11  to  put  an  end  to  these  deadly 
[  5  the  Union  to  become  a  name  ? 
is  its  chief  good,  concord,  to  be  given 
ap  tn  despair  ?  And  must  not  concord 
be  despaired  of  as  long  as  slavery  shall 
enter  into  the  discussions  of  Congress  ? 
The  dissensions  growing  out  of  slavery 
throw  a  fearful  uncertainty  over  the  fort- 
unes of  this  country.  Let  us  end  them 
It  once  by  dissolving  wholly  the  con* 
Dcction  between  slavery  and  our  na- 
tioiud  concerns. 

There  is  one  consideration  which 
thould  reconcile  the  South  to  such  an 
wrangemcnt.  The  Constitution,  if  not 
so  modified,  can  render  little  service  to 
tlavery.  In  this  country  no  law,  no 
toostitution,  can  prevail  against  the 
nonil  convictions  of  the  people.  These 
arc  stronger  than  parchments,  statutes, 
or  tribunals.  There  is  a  feeling  in  re- 
Ijard  to  slavery,  spreading  rapidly,  which 
cannot  be  \dthstood.  It  is  not  a  fanati- 
dstn,  a  fever,  but  a  cairn,  moral  relig- 
bos  persuasion ;  and  whatever  in  our 
iostitutions  opposes  this  will  be  a  dead 
kfter-  No  violence  is  needed  to  annul 
akw  which  the  moral  feelings  of  a  free 
ccxnmunity  condemn.  The  simple  absti- 
nence of  the  people  from  action  in  favor 
of  an  unrighteous  law,  and  the  displeas- 
ore  with  which  they  visit  such  as  are 
officJOUd  in  its  sup}>ort,  will  av^il  more 
tlan  armies.  The  South,  then,  in  ad- 
tnitting  such  changes  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  are  proposed,  will  make  no  great 
tacrifice.  Slavery  must  at  anv  rate  cease 
to  iaok  Northward  for  aid.  l.et  it,  then, 
consent  to  retire  within  its  own  bounds. 
Let  it  not  mix  itself  with  our  national 
afiEairs.  Let  the  word  slavery  no  longer 
be  named  within  the  walls  ot  Congress, 
Such  is  the  good  now  to  be  sought.  The 
North  should  be  stirred  up  to  demand 
it  with  one  voice.     Petitions,  memorials, 


directed  to  this  end,  should  be  poured 
in  upon  Congress  as  a  flood.  The  free 
States  should  employ  political  action  ijt 
regard  to  slavery  for  one  purpose  alone, 
and  that  is,  to  prevent  all  future  politi- 
cal action  on  the  subject ;  to  sever  it 
wholly  from  the  government :  to  save 
the  country  from  its  disturbing  influ- 
ence. 

Such  seems  to  me  to  be  the  urgent 
dyty  of  the  free  States.  Hut  it  is  not 
their  whole  duty.  They  are  not  to  think 
of  themselves  only  in  the  changes  which 
are  to  be  made.  The  South  has  claims 
as  well  as  ourselves.  Whilst  we  say  we 
cannot  give  aid  in  holding  the  slaves  in 
bondage,  we  are  bound  to  pledge  our- 
selves  to  abstain  from  all  action  on  the 
slaves  to  set  them  free.  We  roust  not 
use  the  Union  as  a  means  of  access  to 
that  part  of  the  Southern  population. 
We  must  regard  them  as  belonging  to 
foreign  states,  and  must  interfere  with 
them  no  more  than  with  the  serfs  of 
Russia  or  the  bondmen  of  Turkey.  On 
this  point  we  should  consent  to  enter 
into  strict  terms  with  the  South.  The 
best  human  feelings  have  tendencies  to 
excess.  The  hostility  to  slavery  at  the 
North  may  pass  its  due  bounds,  and 
adopt  modes  of  action  which  the  South 
has  a  right  to  repel ;  and  from  these  we 
should  bind  ourselves  to  abstain.  For 
example  ;  we  have  heard  of  men  who 
have  entered  the  Southern  States  to  In- 
cite and  aid  the  slave  to  take  flight.  We 
have  also  seen  a  convention  at  the  North 
of  highly  respected  men  preparing  and 
publishing  an  address  to  the  slaves,  in 
which  they  are  exhorted  to  fly  from 
bondage,  and  to  feel  no  scruple  in  seiz- 
ing and  using  horse  or  boat  which  may 
facilitate  their  escape.  All  such  inter- 
ference with  the  slave  is  wrong,  and 
should  cease.  It  gives  .some  counte- 
nance to  the  predictions  of  cautious  men 
as  to  the  issues  of  the  antislavery  move- 
ment It  is  a  sign  that  the  enemies  of 
slavery  are  losing  their  patience,  calm- 
ness, and  self-controlling  wisdom ;  that 
they  cannot  wait  tor  the  blessing  of 
Providence  on  holy  efforts ;  that  the 
grandeur  of  the  end  is  in  danger  of 
blinding  them  as  to  the  character  of 
the  means. 

W^e  are  bound  to  abstain  from  aU 
such  action  on  the  slaves,  not  because 
the  master  has  a  rightful  property  in 
them,  but  on  lV\e  pYivii  ^ovitw^  'Coax  -a. 
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slave-holding  State  is  a  body  politic,  a 
civil  community,  the  peace  and  order  of 
which  must  not  be  invaded  by  the  mem- 
bers of  a  foreign  state.  It  is  plain,  that, 
if  the  action  of  a  foreign  community  on 
the  slave  begin  and  be  allowed,  no  lim- 
its to  it  can  ht  prescribed,  and  insurrec- 
tion and  massacre  are  its  almost  neces- 
sary' effects.  1  certainly  wish  the  slave 
to  nee,  if  he  can  do  it  without  bloodshed 
and  violence,  and  can  find  a  shelter  for 
his  rights  without  exposing  his  charac- 
ter to  overwhelming  temptation.  But 
were  the  free  States  to  incite  the  whole 
mass  of  slaves  to  fly ;  were  one  united, 
thrilling,  exasperating  cry  from  the 
North  to  ring  tnrough  the  South,  and  to 
possess  the  millions  who  are  in  bondage 
with  the  passion  for  escape  ;  would  not 
society  be  convulsed  to  its  centre  ?  and 
who  of  us  could  avert  the  terrible  crimes 
which  would  be  perpetrated  in  the  name 
of  liberty  }  No.  Earnestly  as  I  oppose 
slavery,  I  deprecate  all  interference  with 
the  slave  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
slave-holding  States.  I  will  plead  his 
cause  with  whatever  strength  God  has 
fi;iven  me.  But  I  can  do  no  more.  God 
forbid  that  I  should  work  out  his  deliv- 
erance by  force  and  blood  ! 

These  remarks  are  the  more  important 
because  there  seem  to  be  growing  up 
amon^  us  looser  ideas  than  formerly 
prevailed  on  the  subject  of  inciting  the 
slaves  to  vindicate  their  rights.  The 
common  language  leads  to  error.  We 
are  told,  and  told  truly,  that  the  slave- 
holder has  no  property  in  the  man  whom 
he  oppresses  ;  that  the  slave  has  a  right 
to  immediate  freedom  ;  and  the  inference 
which  some  make  is.  that  the  slave  is 
authorized  to  use,  without  regard  to 
consequences,  the  means  of  emancipa- 
tion. The  next  inference  is,  that  he  is 
to  be  ur^ed  and  aided  to  break  his  chain. 
But  these  views  are  too  sweeping,  and 
need  important  modifications. 

The  slave  has  a  right  to  liberty ;  but  a 
right  does  not  imply  that  it  may  be  as- 
serted by  any  and  every  means.  There 
is  a  great  law  of  humanity  to  which  all 
are  subject,  the  bond  as  well  as  the  free, 
and  which  we  must  never  lose  sight  of 
in  redressing  wrongs,  or  in  claiming  and 
insisting  on  our  due.  The  slave  cannot 
innocently  adopt  any  and  every  expedi- 
ent for  vindicating  his  liberty.  He  is 
bound  to  waive  his  right,  if  in  maintain- 
ing it  he  is  to  violate  the  law  of  humanity, 


and  to  spread  general  ruin.  Were  I  con- 
fined unjustly  to  a  house,  I  should  have 
no  ri^ht  to  tree  niyself  by  setting  it  on 
fire,  if  thereby  a  omily  should  be  de- 
stroyed. An  impressed  seamam  canoot 
innocently  withhold  his  service  in  a 
storm,  and  would  be  bound  to  work  even 
in  ordinary  weather,  if  thb  were  needed 
to  save  the  ship  6rom  foundering.  We 
owe  a  debt  of  humani^  even  to  him  who 
wrongs  us,  and  espeaally  to  those  who 
are  linked  with  him,  and  who  must  suf- 
fer, perhaps  perish  with  him,  if  we  seek 
to  redress  our  wrong. 

The  slave  is  not  property.  He  owes 
nothing,  as  a  slave,  to  his  master.  On 
the  contrary,  the  debt  is  on  his  master's 
side.  But,  though  owing  nothing  as  a 
slave,  he  owes  much  as  a  man.  He 
must  not,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  liber^, 
involve  a  household  in  destruction,  fie 
must  not  combine  with  fellow-slaves  and 
expose  a  community  of  men,  women, 
children,  to  brutal  outrage  and  massacre. 
When  the  chain  can  be  broken  only  by 
inhumanity,  he  has  no  right  to  break  it 
A  higher  duty  than  that  of  asserting 
personal  rights  is  laid  on  hiuL  He  is 
bound  by  Divine  authority,  by  the 
Christian  law,  by  enlightened  coo- 
science,  to  submit  to  his  hard  fote. 

The  slave's  right  to  liberty,  then,  is  a 
qualified  one ;  qualified,  not  in  the  slight- 
est degree  by  any  right  of  property  in  his 
master,  but  solely  by  the  great  law  of 
humanity.  He  is  a  man,  under  all  the 
obligations  of  a  member  of  the  human 
family,  and  therefore  bound  at  all  times 
to  unite  a  regard  for  others  with  a  regard 
to  himself.  His  master,  indeed,  denies 
his  humanity,  and  treats  him  as  a  brute ; 
and  were  he  what  his  master  deems  him, 
he  might  innocently  at  any  moment  cut 
the  throats  of  his  master  and  master's 
wife  and  child.  But  his  human  nature, 
though  trampled  on,  endures,  and  lays 
on  him  obligation  to  refrain  from  crueltv. 
From  these  views  we  learn  that  the  rigSt 
of  the  slave  to  free  himself  is  not  to  be 
urged  on  him  without  reserve. 

In  these  remarks  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  I  should  blame  the  slave  for 
rising  at  any  moment  against  his  master. 
In  so  doing  he  would  incur  no  guilt ;  for 
in  his  ignorance  he  cannot  comprehend 
why  he  should  forbear.  He  would  vin- 
dicate an  undoubted  right  His  rude 
conscience  would  acquit  him ;  and  far 
be  it  from  me  to  condemn !    But  we, 
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Kwho  are  mare  enlightened,  who  know 
ihc  consequences  of  revolt,  should  be- 
ware of  rousing  ihat  wild  mass  of  de- 
l^raded  men  to  the  assertion  of  their 
rights.  Such  consequences  humatiity 
commands  us  to  respect.  Were  it  not 
for  these,  I  would  summon  that  mass  as 
budly  as  any  to  escape.  Coultt  I  by 
my  words  so  awaken  and  guide  the 
millions  of  slaves  that  without  violence 
and  blocKished  they  could  reach  safely  a 
kuui  of  freedom  and  order,  1  would  shout 
in  thandcr-tones,  "  Fly  !   Fly  !  "     But  it 


only  were  prisoners  of  war  sold  as  slaves 
wit n out  regard  to  rank  or  character,  but. 
as  in  the  case  of  Judea*  the  mass  of  the 
peaceful  population  were  doomed  to  the 
yoke.  To  suppose  that  the  Apostles  of 
Christ  intended  to  sanction  thiii  infernal 
system  is  an  insult  to  those  generou* 
men,  and  a  blasphemy  against  our  pure 
and  merciful  faith.  But  slavery  was 
then  so  inwoven  into  the  institutions  of 
society,  the  dangers  and  horrors  of  a 
servile  war  were  so  great,  the  conse 
quences  of  a  proclamation  of  universal 


1 


is  not  given  us  thus  to  act  in  human     liberty  would  have  been  so  terrible,  the 


Kflbirs.     It  is  not  given  us  to  enter  and 
revolutionize  a  state,  to  subvert  old  in- 
«itutions  and  plant  new,  without  carry- 
ing with   us   strife,  tumult,   bloodshed, 
|lK>rnble  crimes.     The  Jaw  of  humanity, 
hen.  restrains  us  from  this  direct  agency 
foQ  other  states.     It   restrains  us   from 
[abandoning  ourselves  to  our  zeal  for  the 
ppressed.     It  restrains  us  from  kind- 
;  the  passions  of  the  slave.     It  com- 
us   to   teach   him   patience  and 

lay  I   here  be  allowed  a  moment's 
digression,  which,    indeed,    has   impor- 
Caat  connections  with  the  whole  subject  ? 
The  principle  now  laid  down  helps  us  to 
oomprehend  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament  on   the   subject  of   slavery. 
The   slave    is    again    and    again   com- 
nunded  by  the  Apostle  to  obey,  and  for- 
,  bidden  to  purloin,  or  to  answer  rudely  ; 
from  such   passages    it    has    been 
ucd   that  Christianity  sanctions  sla- 
very.    But   the   great    question    is.   On 
'  at  grounds,  for  what  reasons,  do  the 
Scriptures  enjoin  obedience  on  the  slave  ? 
ihcy  do  so  on  the  ground  of  any 
right  of  property  in  the  master  ?     This 
%the  single  question.     Not  an  intima> 
'itoo  to  this  effect  is  found  in  the  Script- 
\  lires.    They  teach  the  slave  to  obevt  not  ; 
duse  he  is  a  chattel  not  because  he 
bound   by  human  laws  of  property,  | 
but  because  he  is  bound  by  the  Chris-   ' 
lian  law  of  humanity  and  love  ;  because 
■lie  is  bound  everywhere  to  manifest  a 
pirit  of  mildness  and  charity^  and  in 
feis  way  to  express  the  divine,' elevating  , 
bfluences  of  his  new  religion. 

At  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
slavery  was  an  unutterable  abomination^ 
more  horrible  than  what  exists  now. 
Good  and  great  men,  refined  woment 
were  then  liable  to  be  reduced  to  bond- 
^age.     On  the  con  guest  0/  a  country,  not 


perils  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  had 
it  been  so  taught^  would  have  been  so 
imminent,  and  the  motives  for  manifest- 
ing Christianity*  at  its  birth,  as  a  spirit 
of  unbounded  meekness  and  love,  were 
so  urgent,  that  the  Apostles  inculcated 
on  the  slaves  an  obedience  free  from 
every  taint  of  dishonesty,  wrath,  or  re- 
venge.  Their  great  motive,  as  they 
stated  it»  was,  that  Christianity  might 
not  be  spoken  against,  that  it  might  be 
seen  breathing  love  and  uprightness  into 
men  whose  circumstances  were  pecul- 
iarly fitted  to  goad  thera  to  anger  and  re- 
venge. 

To  suppose  that  the  Apostles  recog- 
nized  the  right  of  the  master,  because 
they  taught  mildness  and  patience  to 
the  slave,  is  to  show  a  strange  ignorance 
of  the  New  Testament.  Our  rehgion, 
in  its  hostility  to  a  spirit  of  retaliation, 
violence,  and  revenge,  enforces  submis* 
sion  and  patience  as  strongly  on  the  free 
as  on  the  slave.  It  says  to  us  :  **  If  a 
man  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn 
to  him  the  other  also.  If  he  take  away 
thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also. 
And  whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go 
a  mile,  go  with  him  twain."  Is  this  a 
recognition  of  our  neighbor's  right  to 
smite  US,  to  take  our  coat,  and  compel 
us  to  go  a  mile  for  his  convenience  ? 

Christianity  has  extended  the  law  of 
humanity  to  a  degree  never  dreamed  of 
in  earlier  time^,  and  but  faintly  compre- 
bended  now.  It  requires  us  all  to  love 
and  serve  our  enemies,  and  to  submit 
to  unjust  government,  in  language  so 
strong  and  unqualified  as  to  furnish  an 
objection  to  its  opposers  ;  and  in  all 
these  requisitions  it  has  but  one  end, 
which  is,  to  inspire  the  sufferer  with 
forbearance  and  humanity,  not  to  assert 
a  right  in  the  wrongdoer 

When  I  cous\d^r \\it  \RTk'2kKnvft,vb'«\i«2tt. 
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Christianity  enjoins  towards  the  injuria 
ous,  I  cannot  but  shrink  from  the  light- 
ness with  which  some  s|jealc  of  insur- 

[  rection  at  the  South.     Were   I   to  visit 

^  the  slave,  I  should  in  ever)'  way  dis- 
courage the  spirit  of  violence  and  re- 
venge.   I  should  say  :  **  Resist  not  evil ; 

I  obey  your  master ;  forgive  your  ene- 
mies ;  put  off  wraih  and  hatred ;  put 
on  meekness  and  love  ;  do  not  lie  or 
•teal ;  govern  your  passions ;  be  kind 
to  one  another ;  by  your  example  and 
counsels  lift  tip  the  degraded  around 
you  ;  be  true  to  your  wives,  and  loving 
to  your  children.  And  do  not  deem 
your  lot  in  every  view  the  worst  on 
earth  ;  the  time  is  coming  when  it  will 
be  found  better  to  have  been  a  slave 
than  a  master ;  better  to  have  borne 
the  yoke  than  to  have  laid  it  on  another 
God  regards  you  with  mercy  ;  he  offers 
you  his  best  blessings ;  •  He  resisteth 
the  proudt  but  giveth  grace  to  the  hum- 

I  blc' " 

From  all  these  views  I  am  bound  to 
discourage  all  action  on  the  slaves  on 
the  part  of  those  who  reside  in  other 
States.  When  the  individual  slave  flees 
to  us,  let  us  rejoice  in  his  safe  and  inno- 
cent flight.  But  with  the  millions  of 
slaves  in  the  land  of  bondage  we  cannot 
intermeddle  without  incurring  imminent 
peril.  The  evil  is  too  vast,  rooted,  com- 
plicated, terrible,  for  strangers  to  deal 
with,  except  by  that  moral  influence 
which  we  are  authorized  and  bound  lo 
oppose  firmly  and  fearlessly  to  all  op- 
pression. We  may  and  ougnt  to  mourn 
Over  the  chain  which  weighs  down  mill- 
ions of  our  brethren,  and  to  rouse  the 
sympathies  and  convictions  of  the  world 
in  aid  of  their  violated  rights.  Our 
moral  power  we  must  not  cease  to  op- 
pose to  the  master's  claim  ;  but  the  free 
States  must  not  touch  this  evil  by  legis- 
lation or  physical  power,  or  by  any  direct 

'  agency  on  the  servile  population.  God 
has  marked  out  our  sphere  of  duty; 
and  no  passionate  sense  of  injustice,  no 
burning  desire  to  redress  wrong,  must 
carry  us  beyond  it.     Having  fully  done 

,  the  work  given  us  to  do,  we  must  leave 
the  evil  to  the  control  of  Him  who  has 
infinite  means  of  controlling  it,  whose 
almighty  justice  can  shiver  the  chain  of 

J  adamant  as  a  wreath  of  mist  is  scattered 
by  the  whirlwind. 
I  have  thus  set  forth  what  seem  lOTOt 

ibe^href  duties  of  the  tree  Slater  \tv  t^ 


idly,  we 

-lation  iM 

irlin*  <»     'i 


gard  to  slavery.  First,  they  must  ins 
on  such  constructions  of  Uie  CoostSO 
lion  as  will  save  our  own  citizens  fro 
the  grasp  of  this  institution*  as  ' 
vent  the  extension  of  the  powermj 
government  for  its  support  beyoi_  _, 
own  shores,  and  as  will  oring  to  an  ea 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade  in  the  DilSl 
trict  of  Columbia ;  and  secondly, 
must  insist  on  such  modifications  <  ' 
Constitution  as  will  exempt  us  fron 
obligation  to  sustain  and  strength 
very,  whilst  at  the  same  time  we 
every  pledge  not  to  use  our  re  I  at  in 
the  slave-holder  as  a  means  of  aclinf  otT 
the  slave.  These  are  solemn  duties,  not 
to  the  slaves  only  or  chiefly,  but  to  our- 
selves  also.  They  involve  our  peace  It 
home  and  abroad.  They  touch  alike  otir 
rights  and  interests.  On  our  perfomi* 
ance  of  these  depend  the  perpetuity  <  * 
the  Union  and  our  rank  among  nation 
Slavery,  if  it  shall  continue  to  be  a 
tional  concern,  and  to  insinuAte  it* 
into  our  domestic  policy,  will  prove  i 
and  more  a  firebrand,  a  torch  erf 
Furies.  The  agitation  which  it 
produced  is  but  the  beginning  of  c* 
Nothing  but  the  separation  of  it 
our  federal  system  can  give  us  peace. 

The  immediate  purpc^e  of  thcAC  i 
marks   has   been   answered.      But 
topic  of  the  duties  of  the  free  States  1 
relation  to  slavery  has  started  vario 
thoughts,   and    brought   to   view 
duties  more  or  less  connected 
primary  object :  and  as  I  have  no 
to  communicate  again  my  thong 
public  affairs,  I  shall  be  glad  to  i 
opfwrtunity  of  disburdening  tn| 
My   thoughts   will   arrange  the 
under  three  heads,  which,  howe 
perfectly    treated,  deserve  serious 
tention. 

In  the  first  place,  the  free  States  i 
especially   called   to  uphold    the 
ideas    or   principles   which    disting 
our  country,    and   on   which   our    Cd 
stitution   rests.      This  may   be  said  4 
be  our  highest   political   duty. 
country  is  characterized  by  cert  a 
ideas  which  pervade  the  people  j 
government,    and    by    t! 
rank   is  determined.       '> 
predominates  stron-'* 
It  is  a  key  to  a  n,i 
great   idea   of   Rorn.       ...... 

cVv\Vd  dwink  in  with  his  mr 
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France  is  glor)'.  In  despotisms^  the 
idea  of  iho  kin«c  or  the  church  possesses 
itself  of  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  a 
superstitious  loyalty  or  piety  becomes  | 
the  badge  of  the  inhabitants.  The  most 
interesting  view  of  this  country  is  the 
grandeur  of  the  idea  which  has  deter- 
mined its  history,  and  which  is  expressed 
in  all  its  institutions.  Take  away  this, 
and  we  have  nothing  to  distinguish 
us.  In  the  refined  arts,  in  manners,  in 
works  of  genius,  we  are  as  yet  surpassed. 
From  our  youth  and  insulated  position, 
our  history  has  no  dazzling  brilliancy. 
hut  one  distinction  belongs  to  us,  A 
great  idea  from  the  be^'nning  has  been 
working  in  the  minds  of  this  people,  and 
it  broke  forth  with  peculiar  energy  in 
our  Revolution,  This  is  the  idea  of 
human  rights.  In  our  Revolution  liberty 
was  our  watchword  ;  but  not  a  lawless 
liberty,  not  freedom  from  all  restraint, 
but  a  moral  freedom.  Liberty  was 
always  regarded  as  each  man's  right. 
imposing  on  every  other  man  a  moral 
obligation  to  abstain  from  doing  it 
violence.  [Jberty  and  law  were  always 
united  in  our  minds.  By  government 
we  understood  the  concentration  of  the 
power  of  the  whole  community  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  each  and  all  its  mem- 
bers. This  was  the  grand  idea  on  which 
all  our  institutions  were  built-  We 
believed  that  the  rights  of  the  people 
were  safest,  and  alone  safe,  in  their  own 
keeping,  and  therefore  we  adopted  popu- 
lar forms.  We  looked^  indeed,  to  gov- 
ernment for  the  promotion  of  the  public 
welfare,  as  well  as  for  the  defence  of 
rights.  But  we  felt  that  the  former  was 
included  in  the  Utter  ;  that,  in  securing 
to  every  man  the  largest  liberty,  the 
right  to  exercise  and  improve  all  his 
powers,  to  elevate  himself  and  his  con- 
dition, and  to  govern  himself*  subject 
only  to  the  limitation  which  the  equal 
^edom  of  others  imposes,  we  were 
providing  most  effectually  for  the  com- 
mon gowl.  It  was  felt  that  under  this 
moral  freedom  men's  powers  would 
expand,  and  woukl  secure  to  them  im- 
measurably greater  good  than  could  be 
conferred  oy  a  government  intermeddling 
perpetually  with  the  subject  and  impos- 
ing minute  restraints. 

These  views  of  human  rights,  which 
pervade  and  light  up  our  history,  may 
be  expressed  in  one  word.  They  are 
summed  up  in  respect  for  the  individual 


man.  In  all  other  countries  the  man 
has  been  obscured^  overpowered  by 
rulers,  merged  in  the  state,  made  a 
means  or  tool.  Here  every  man  has 
been  recognized  as  having  rights  on 
which  no  one  can  trench  without  crime. 
The  nation  has  recognized  somethirtg 
greater  than  the  nation's  prosperity, 
than  outward,  material  interests ;  and 
that  is,  individual  right.  In  our  Revo- 
lution a  dignity  was  seen  in  human 
nature ;  a  generous  confidence  was 
placed  in  men.  It  was  believed  that 
they  would  attain  to  greater  nobleness 
by  being  left  to  govern  themselves  ; 
that  they  would  attain  to  greater  piety 
by  being  left  to  worship  God  according 
to  their  own  convictions  ;  that  thcv 
would  attain  to  greater  energy  of  intei 
lect,  and  to  higfter  tniths,  by  being  left 
to  freedom  o\  thought  and  utterance* 
than  bv  the  wisest  forms  of  arbitrary 
rule.  It  was  believed  that  a  universal 
expansion  of  the  higher  faculties  was  to 
be  secured  by  increasing  men's  respon- 
sibilities, by  giving  themliigher  interests 
to  watch  over,  by  throwing  them  very 
much  on  themselves.  Such  is  the  grand 
idea  which  lies  at  the  root  of  our  Insti- 
tutions ;  such  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  f>olitical  creed  into  which  we  hav» 
all  been  baptized. 

It  is  to  the  free  States  that  the  guar- 
dianship of  this  true  faith  peculiarly 
belongs.  Their  institutions  are  most 
in  harmony  with  it ;  and  they  need  to 
be  remincled  of  this  duty,  because, 
under  the  happiest  circumstances,  the 
idea  of  human  rights  is  easily  obscured ; 
because  there  is  always  a  tendency  to 
exalt  worldly,  materiaf  interests  above 
it.  The  recent  history  of  the  country 
shows  the  worship  of  wealth  taking  the 
place  of  reverence  for  liberty  and  uni- 
versal justice.  The  free  States  ar^ 
called  to  watch  against  this  peril  to 
regard  government,  not  as  a  machine  for 
creating  wealth,  for  subserving  indi- 
vidual cupidity,  for  furnishing  facilities 
of  boundless  speculation,  but  as  a  moral 
institution,  designed  to  secure  universal 
right,  to  protect  every  man  in  the  liber- 
ties and  immunities  through  which  he  is 
to  work  out  his  highest  good- 
It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined 
that  the  great  idea  of  our  country  is  to 
lie  wrought  out  or  realised  by  govern* 
ment  alone.  This  is,  indeed,  an  im- 
portant instrument^  but  it  does  not  cover 
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the  whole  field  of  human  rights.  The 
most  precious  of  these  it  can  hardly 
touch.  Government  is,  after  all,  a 
coarse  machine,  very  narrow  *  in  its 
operations,  doing  little  for  human  ad- 
vancement in  comparison  with  other  in- 
fluences. A  man  has  other  rights  than 
those  of  property  and  person,  which  the 
government  takes  under  its  protection. 
He  has  a  right  to  be  regarded  and 
treated  as  a  man,  as  a  being  who  has 
excellent  powers  and  a  high  destiny. 
He  has  a  right  to  s)'mpatliv  and  defer- 
ence, a  right  to  be  helpea  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  nature,  a  right  to  share 
m  the  intelligence  of  the  community,  a 
right  to  the  means,  not  only  of  bodily,  but 
of  spiritual  well-beinfi^.  These  rights  a 
government  can  do  litUe  to  protect  or  aid. 
Yet  on  these  human  progress  chiefly 
rests.  To  bring  these  into  clear  light,  to 
incorporate  a  reverential  feeling  for  these, 
not  only  into  government,  but  into  man- 
ners and  social  life,  —  this  is  the  grand 
work  to  which  our  country  is  called. 

In  this  country  the  passion  for  wealth 
is  a  mighty  force,  acting  in  hostility  to 
the  great  idea  which  rules  in  our  insti- 
tutions. Property  continually  tends  to 
become  a  more  vivid  idea  than  right. 
In  the  strugde  for  private  accumulation 
the  worth  of  every  human  being  is  over- 
looked, the  importance  of  every  man's 
progress  is  forgotten.  We  must  con- 
tend for  this  great  idea.  They  who 
hold  it  must  spread  it  around  them. 
The  truth  must  be  sounded  in  the  ears 
of  men,  that  the  grand  end  of  society  is, 
to  place  within  reach  of  all  its  members 
the  means  of  improvement,  of  elevation, 
of  the  true  happiness  of  man.  There  is 
a  higher  duty  than  to  build  almshouses 
for  the  poor,  and  that  is,  to  save  men 
from  being  degraded  to  the  blighting 
influence  of  an  almshouse.  Man  has  a 
right  to  something  more  than  bread  to 
keep  him  from  starving.  He  has  a 
right  to  the  aids  and  encouragements 
and  culture  by  which  he  may  fulfil  the 
destiny  of  a  man  ;  and  until  society  is 
brought  to  recognize  and  reverence  tnis, 
it  will  continue  to  groan  under  its  present 
miseries. 

Let  me  repeat,  that  government  alone 
cannot  realize  the  great  idea  of  this 
country  ;  that  is,  cannot  secure  to  every 
man  all  his  rights.  Legislation  has  its 
limits.  It  is  a  power  to  be  wielded 
against  a  few  evils  oul}.      It  acts  by 


physical  force,  and  all  die  higher  im- 
provements of  human  beings  come  from 
truth  and  love.  Government  does  little 
more  than  place  society  in  a  condition 
which  favors  the  action  of  higher  powers 
than  its  own.  A  great  idea  may  be 
stamped  on  the  government^  ana  be 
contradicted  in  common  life  It  is  very 
possible  under  popular  forms  that  a 
spirit  of  exclusiveness  and  of  contempt 
for  the  multitude,  that  impassable  social 
barriers,  and  the  degradation  of  large 
masses,  may  continue  as  truly  as  under 
aristocratic  forms.  The  spint  of  soci- 
ety, not  an  outward  institution,  is  the 
mighty  power  by  which  the  hard  lot  of 
man  is  to  be  meliorated.  The  great 
idea,  that  every  human  bein^  has  a 
right  to  the  means  of  exercismg  and 
improving  his  highest  powers,  must 
pass  from  a  cold  speculation  into  a 
living  conviction,  and  then  society  will 
begin  in  earnest  to  accomplish  its  end. 
This  great  idea  exists  as  yet  only  as  a 
germ,  in  the  most  advanced  commu- 
nities, and  is  working  faintly.  But  it 
cannot  die.  We  hear,  indeed,  much  de- 
sponding language  about  society.  The 
cant  of  the  oay  is  the  cant  of  indiffer- 
ence or  despair.  But  let  it  not  dis- 
courage us.  It  is,  indeed,  possible  that 
this  country  may  sink  beneath  the  work 
imposed  on  it  oy  Providence,  and,  in- 
stead of  bringing  the  world  into  its  debt, 
may  throw  new  darkness  over  human 
hope.  But  great  ideas,  once  brought 
to  light,  do  not  die.  The  multitude  of 
men  through  the  civilized  world  are 
catching  some  glimpses,  however  in- 
distinct, of  a  higher  lot ;  are  waking  up 
to  something  higher  than  animal  good. 
There  is  springing  up  an  aspiration 
among  them,  vmich,  however  dreaded 
as  a  dangerous  restlessness,  is  the  nat- 
ural working  of  the  human  spirit,  when- 
ever it  emerges  from  gross  ignorance, 
and  seizes  on  some  vague  idea  of  iti 
rights.  Thank  God!  it  is  natural  for 
man  to  aspire :  and  this  aspiration  ceases 
to  be  dangerous  just  in  proportion  as 
the  intelligent  members  of  society  in- 
terpret it  aright,  and  respond  to  it,  and 
give  themselves  to  the  work  of  raising 
their  brethren.  If,  through  self-indul- 
gence or  pride,  they  decline  this  work. 
the  aspiration  will  not  cease  ;  but,  grow- 
ing up  under  resistance  or  contempt,  it 
may  become  a  spirit  of  hostility,  con- 
flict, revenge. 
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The  fate  of  this  country  depends  on 
nothing  so  much  as  on  the  growth  or 

■  decline  of  the  great  idea  which  lies  at 
iht  foundation  of  all  our  institutions^  — 
the  idea  of  the  sacredness  of  every 
man's  right,  the  respect  due  to  every 
liuman  being-  This  exists  among  us. 
"t  has  stamped  itself  on  government. 
It  is  now  to  stamp  itself  on  manners 
and  common  life,  —  a  far  harder  work. 
It  will  then  create  a  society  such  as 
men  have  not  anticipated,  but  which  is 
not  to  be  despaired  of»  if  Christianity 
be  divine,  or  if  the  highest  aspirations 
of  the  soul  be  true,  it  is  only  in  the 
e  States  that  the  great  idea  of  which 
I  have  spoken  can  be  followed  out.  It 
is  denied  openly,  flagrantly,  where  sla- 
very  exists.  To  be  true  to  it  is  our  first 
pohticaU  social  duty, 

I  proceed  to  another  important  topic, 
and  that  is,  the  duty  of  the  free  States 
in  relation  to  the  Union,     They  and  the 
stave-holding  States  constitute  one  peo- 
Iple.     Is  this  tie  to  continue,  or  to  be 
dissolved?     It  cannot  be  disguised  that 
this  subject  is  growing  into  importance. 
The  South  has  talkea  recklessly  about 
disunion.     The   more  quiet   North  has 
said  little,  but  thought  more  ;  and  there 
are  now  not  a  few  who  speak   of   the 
Union  as  doomed  to  dissolution,  whilst 
few  seem  disposed  to  hasten  the  evil 
day.     Some  approach   the  subject,  not 
as   politicians,   but    as    religious    men, 
bound  first  to   inquire   into   the    moral 
fitness  of  political  arrangements ;    and 
they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  union  with  States  sustaining  slavery 
b  unjust,  and  ought  to  be  renounced,  at 
irhatever  cost.     That  the   Union  is  in 
inger    is    not    to    be    admitted.       Its 
rength   would   be    made    manifest   by 
the   attempt   to   dissolve    it.      But   any 
ling  which  menace.)  it  deserves  atten- 
lon.    So  great  a  good  should  be  exposed 
no  hazard  which  can  be  shunned. 
The   Union   is  an  inestimable   good. 
It  is  to  be  prized  for  its  own  sake,  —  to 
be  prized,  not  merely  or  chiefly  for  its 
commercial   benehls   or   any  pecuniary 
advantages,  but  simply  as  union,  simply 
as  a  pacific   relation   between   commu- 
lities  which  without  this  tie  would  be 
exposed  to  ruinous  collisions.    To  secure 
this  boon  we  should  willingly  make  p-eat 
sacrifices.     So  full  of  crime  and  misery 
are  hostile  relations  between  neighbor- 
ing rival   states   that  a  degree  of  mis- 
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government  should  be  preferred  to  the 
Sanger  of  conflict.  Disunion  would  not 
only  embroil  us  with  one  another,  but 
witn  foreign  nations  ;  for  these  States, 
once  divided,  would  connect  themselves 
with  foreign  powers,  which  would  profit 
by  our  je^ousies,  and  involve  our  wholt 
policy  in  inextricable  confusion. 

There  are  some  among  us  who  are 
unwilling  to  be  connected  with  States 
sustaining  so  great  a  wrong  as  slavery. 
But  if  the  North  can  be  exempted  from 
obligation  to  sustain  it,  we  ought  not  to 
make  its  existence  at  the  South  aground 
of  separation.  The  doctrine,  that  inti- 
mate political  connection  is  not  to  be 
maintained  with  men  practising  a  great 
wrong,  would  lead  to  the  dissolution  of 
all  government,  and  of  civil  society, 
Every  nation,  great  or  small,  contains 
multitudes  who  practise  wrongs ;  nor  is 
it  possible  to  exclude  such  from  politi- 
cal power.  Injustice,  if  not  the  ruling 
element  in  human  affairs,  has  yet  a 
fearful  influence.  In  popular  govern- 
ments the  ambitious  ana  intriguing  often 
bear  sway.  Men  who  are  ready  to  sac- 
rifice quiet  and  domestic  comforts  and 
all  other  interests  to  political  place  and 
promotion,  will  snatch  the  prize  from 
uncompromising,  modest  virtue.  In  our 
present  low  civilization  a  community  has 
no  pledge  of  being  governed  by  its  virtue. 
In  free  governments  parties  are  the 
means  of  power,  and  a  country  can  fall 
under  few  more  immoral  influences  than 
party -spirit  Without  a  deep  moral  rev- 
olution in  society,  we  niust  continue  to 
be  ruled  very  imperfectly.  In  truth, 
among  the  darkest  mysteries  of  Provi- 
dence are  the  crimes  and  woes  flowing 
from  the  organization  of  men  into  states, 
from  our  subjection  to  human  rule. 
The  very  vices  of  men  which  make 
government  needful  unfit  them  to  gov- 
ern. Government  is  only  to  be  endured 
on  account  of  the  greater  evils  of  anar- 
chy which  it  prevents.  It  is  no  suffi- 
cient reason,  then,  for  breaking  from 
the  slave-holding  States,  that  they  prac- 
tise a  great  wrong. 

Besides,  are  not  the  purposes  of  Prov- 
idence often  accomplished  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  good  with  the  compara- 
tively bad  ?  Is  the  evil  man.  or  the  evil 
community,  to  be  excluded  from  broth- 
erly feeling,  to  be  treated  as  an  outcast 
by  the  more  innocent  ?  Would  not  this 
argue  a  want  of  faith   and  love,  rather 
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than  a  just  abhorrence  of  wrong  ?     Un- 
doubtedly the  good  are  to  free  them- 
1  selves  from  panic ipation  in  crime;  but 
I  they  are  not  therefore  to  sever  human 
lies,  or  renounce   the  nieaxis  of  moral 
[influence. 

With  whom  can  we  associate,  if  we 
W\  have  no  fellowship  with  wrong- 
I  doing?  Can  a  new  confederacy  be 
[jormed  which  will  exclude  selfishness, 
I  jealousy,  intri^e  ?  Do  not  all  confed- 
Feracies  provoke  among  their  members 
■•keen  competitions  for  power,  and  induce 
[Wnjusi  means  of  securing  it?  On  the 
I  whole,  has  not  our  present  Union  been 
liingularly  free  from  the  collisions  which 
(iiaturatly  spring  from  such  close  politi- 
lirai  connection?  Would  a  smaller  nuiti- 
Tber  of  Slates  be  more  likely  to  agree  ? 
I  Do  we  not  owe  to  the  extent  of  the 
I  Union  the  singular  fact,  that  no  State 
flias  inspired  jealousy  by  disproportionate 
[influence  or  power  ? 

The  South,  indeed,  is  wedded  to  an 
Punjust  institution.  But  the  South  is 
Itiott  therefore,  another  name  for  injus- 
Itice.  Slave-holding  is  not  the  only  rela- 
[tion  of  its  inhabilatits.  They  are  Dound 
ogether  by  the  various  and  most  inter- 
fcesting  ties  of  life.  They  are  parents 
land  children,  husbands  and  wives, 
[friends,  neighbors,  members  of  the 
[state,  members  of  the  Christian  body; 
[and  in  all  these  relations  there  may  be 
^und  models  of  purity  and  virtue.  How 
[inany  among  ourselves,  who  must  at  any 
iTateform  part  of  a  political  body,  and 
I  fill  the  highest  places  in  the  state,  fall 
Ijhort  of  multitudes  at  the  South  in 
iinoral  and  religious  principle  !  • 

Form   what   confederacy  we   may,  it 

liirill  often  pledge  us  to  the  wrong  side. 

fits  powers  will  often  be  perverted.    The 

™ajoritv  will  be  seduced  again  and  again 

linto  crime  ;  and  incorruptible  men,  po- 

Ihtically  weak,  will  be  compelled  to  con- 

ent   themselves   with    what   will    seem 

Iwasted     remonstrance.       No     paradise 

pens  itself,  if  we  leave  our  union  with 

Ptlie  corrupt    South.     A   corrupt    North 

[Infill  be  leagued  together  to  act  out  the 

tvil.  as  well  as   the  good,  which  is  at 

'work    in    its    members,      A    mournful 

amount  of   moral   evil  is   to  be   found 

through  this  part  of  the  country.     The 

igirit  of  commerce,  which  is  the  spirit 

tiie   North,  has   lately  revealed  the 

tendencies   Xo  guilt  which  \1  mvolvt*. 

•  Sec  Note  E  at  et^  ol  linkmrtviW 
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We  are  taught  that,  however 
up  with   the   name   of  honor,  h( 
restrained  by  considerations  of  repui 
tion  and  policy,  trade  may  untlcrmii 
integrity  to  an  extent  whicfi  shakes 
confidence  of  the  unthinking  in  ill 
man  virtue. 

The  fiery  passions  which  have  brol 
out  at  the  South  since  the  a^tmtion 
the  slavery  question  have  alienated 
among  us  from  that  part  of  the  ct»untfy 
But  these  prove  no  singular 
or  corniption.  What  else  coo 
been  expkected  ?  Was  it  to  be 
that  a  proud,  fiery  people  coul 
patiently  one  of  their  oldest  and 
iXK>ted  institutions  set  down  amoi^ 
greatest  wrongs  and  oppressions  ?  chit 
men  holding  the  highest  rank  vrmiU 
consent  to  bear  the  reproach  of  tramp- 
ling right  and  humanity  in  the  du&i? 
Do  men  at  the  North,  good  or  bad.  abm* 
don  without  a  struggle  advanuges  con- 
firmed to  them  by  long  prescriptioii  ^ 
Do  they  easily  relinquish  gainful  voc^ 
tions  on  whicli  the  moral  sentiment 
the  community  begins  to  frown  ?  la 
easy  to  bring  down  the  exalted  from 
chief  seats  in  society?  to  overcome 
pride  of  caste  ?  to  disarm  the  prejt 
of  a  sect  ?  Is  human  nature  amoQg 
selves  easily  dispossessed  of  early  pi^ 
possessions,  and  open  to  rebuke  ?  That 
the  South  should  react  with  \idcocc 
against  ant isla very  doctrines  waa  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
the  very  persons  whose  com 
were  the  most  reconciled  to  l\ 
who  least  suspected  wrong  in  tb 
tution,  were  likely  to  feel  thci 
most  aggrieved.  The  exasperai 
ousies  of  the  South  in  regard 
North  are  such  as  spring  up  tini' 
towards  communities  of  dincreiit 
principles,  and  feelings,  which  bavt 
the  start  of  their  neighbors^  mnd 
the  liberty  to  reprove  them.  Allow  the 
South  to  De  passionate.  Passion  ts  ikH 
the  worst  vice  on  the  earth,  nor 
fiery  people  the  greatest  olf< 
Such  evils  are  not  the  most  ei 
Conflagrations  in  communities,  aft  in 
forest,  die  out  sooner  or  later. 

Perhaps  we  have  not  fdt  rnoufb 
tender  are  the  points  which  the  an 
very  movement  has  loudied  at  ik 
South.  The  slave  is  property ;  aad  ^ 
how  many  men  ever)  where  la  propaitf 
\  4%^^\  >^^^XkV\iiil    Nor  is  this  wL    Tk 
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slave  is  not  only  the  object  of  cypidity. 
but  of  a  stronger  passion,  —  the  passion 
for  power.  The  slave-holder  is  not 
only  an  owner,  but  a  master.  He  rules, 
hr-  wields  an  absolute  sceptre  ;  and  when 
Kive  men  Welded  empire  without  con- 
Hici  r  Would  the  North  make  such  a 
sacrifice  more  cheerfully  than  ihc  South  ? 

To  judge  justly  of  the  violence  of  the 
Southt  another  consideration  must  not 
be  overlooked.  It  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  abundant  fuel  has  been  min- 
istered to  the  passions  of  the  slave- 
holder by  the  vehemence  with  which 
his  domestic  institutions  were  assailed 
at  the  North,  No  deference  was  paid  to 
his  sensitiveness*  his  dignity.  The 
newly-awakened  svmpathy  with  the  slave 
not  only  denied  the  rights,  but  set  at 
nought  all  the  feelings  of  the  master. 
That  a  gentle  or  more  courteous  ap- 
proach would  have  softened  him  ts  not 
said;  but  that  the  whole  truth  might 
have  been  spoken  in  tones  less  offensive 
cannot  be  questioned  \  so  that  we  who 

,ve  opposed  slavery  are  responsible  in 
for  the  violence  which  has  offended 
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No  !  the  spirit  of  the  South  furnishes 
argument  for  dissolving  the  Union, 
'hat  States  less  prosperous  than  our- 
slvcs  should  be  jealous  of  movements 
directed  from  this  quarter  against  their 
institutions  is  not  strange.  We  must 
imagine  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the 
South,  to  judge  of  the  severity  of  the 
i^  We  miist  not  forget  that,  to  the 
itUtitude  there,  slavery  seems,  if  not 
ht  in  itself*  yet  an  irremediable  evil 
icy  look  at  ft  in  the  light  of  habit,  and 
opinions  which  prevailed  in  times  of 
kness  and  despotism.  With  such 
possessions,  how  could  they  but  repel 
the  zeal  of  Northern  reformers  ? 

It  seems  to  be  thought  by  some  that 

the  diversities  of  character  between  the 

mth  and  North  unfit  them  for  |x>litical 

liofi.     That  diversities  exist  is  true ; 

It  ihcy  arc  such  as  by  mutual  action 

and  modification  may  ultimately  form  a 

;rcatcr  people.     It  is  by  the  fusion  of 

rarious   attributes    that   rich  and  noble 

aracters   are  formed.      The   different 

:ctions  of  our  country  need  to  be  mod- 

icd  bjr  one  another's   influence.     The 

>uth  IS  ardent ;  the  North  calmer  and 

lore  foreseeing.    The  South  has  quicker 

ympathies  ;  the  North  does  more  good. 

The  South  commits  I  he  individual  more 


to  his  own  arm  of  defence  ;  at  the  North 

the  idea  of  law  has  greater  sanctity. 
The  South  has  a  freer  and  more  grace- 
ful bearing,  and  a  higher  aptitude  for 
Erenial,  social  intercourse ;  the  North 
has  its  compensation  in  superior  domes- 
tic virtues  and  enjoyments.  The  cour- 
age of  the  South  is  more  impetuous  ;  of 
the  North  more  stubborn.  The  South 
has  more  of  the  self -glorifying  spirit  of 
the  French  ;  the  North,  like  England, 
is  at  once  too  proud  and  too  diffident  to 
boast.  We  of  the  North  are  a  more 
awkward,  shy,  stiff,  and  steady  race, 
with  a  liberal  intermixture  of  enthusi- 
asm, enterprise,  reflection,  and  quiet 
heroism;  whilst  the  South  is  franker^ 
bolder^  more  fervent,  more  brilliant,  and 
of  course  more  attractive  to  strangers, 
and  more  fitted  for  social  influence. 

Such  comparisons  must,  indeed,  be 
made  with  large  allowances.  The  ex- 
ceptions to  the  common  character  are 
numerous  at  the  North  and  the  South, 
and  the  shades  of  distinction  are  grow- 
ing fainter.  But  climate,  that  m)rstcri- 
ous  agent  on  the  spirit,  will  never  su^er 
these  diversities  wholly  to  disappear ; 
nor  is  it  best  that  they  should  be  lost 
A  nation  with  these  different  elements 
will  have  a  richer  history,  and  is  more 
likely  to  adopt  a  wise  antl  liberal  policy 
that  will  do  justice  to  our  whole  nature. 
The  diversities  between  the  two  sections 
of  the  community  are  inducements,  rather 
than  objections,  to  union  ;  for  narrow 
and  homogeneous  communities  arc  apt 
to  injure  and  degrade  themselves  by 
stubborn  prejudices,  and  by  a  short- 
sighted, selfish  concern  for  their  special 
interests  ;  and  it  is  well  for  them  to 
form  connections  which  will  help  or 
force  them  to  look  far  and  wide,  to 
make  compromises  and  sacrifices,  and 
to  seek  a  larger  good. 

We  have  a  strong  argument  for  con- 
tinued union  in  the  almost  int^uperable 
difficulties  which  would  follow  its  dis- 
solution. To  the  young  and  inexperi- 
enced the  formation  of  new  confederacies 
and  new  governments  passes  for  an  easy 
task.  It  seems  to  be  thought  that  a 
political  union  may  be  got  up  as  easily 
as  a  marriage.  But  love  is  the  magici^ 
which  levels  all  the  mountains  of  diffi- 
culty in  the  latter  case  ;  and  no  love, 
too  often  nothing  but  selfishness,  acts 
in  the  former. 

Let  the  Union  be  dissolved^  and  new 
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federal  governments  must  be  framed  ; 
and  wc  have  little  reason  to  anticipate 
better  than  we  now  enjoy.  Not  that 
our  present  Constitution  is,  what  it  is 
sometimes  called,  the  perfection  of  po- 
litical skill.  It  is  the  first  experiment 
of  a  purely  representative  system  ;  and 
first  experiments  are  almost'  necessarily 
imperfect.  Future  ages  may  smile  at  our 
blameless  model  of  government.  A  more 
*kilful  mAchinery,  more  effectual  checks, 
wiser  distributions  and  modifications  of 
power,  are  probably  to  be  taught  the  world 
oy  our  experience.  But  our  experience 
has  as  yet  been  too  short  to  bring  us  this 
wisdom,  whilst  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  moment  are  any  thing  but  pro- 
pitious to  an  improvement  on  the  work 
of  our  fathers. 

The  work  of  framing  a  government, 

even  in  favorable  circumstances,  is  one 

•of  the  most  arduous  committed  to  man. 

■The  construction  of  the  simplest  form 

of  polity,  or  of  institutions  for  a  single 

community   in  rude   stages  of   society, 

demands  rare  wisdom  ;  and  accordingly 

the  renown  of  legislators  transcends  all 

Other  fame  in  history.     But  to  construct 

ta  government  for  a  confederacy  of  states, 

lufnations,  in  a  highly  complex  and  arti- 

[ficial  state  of   society,   is   a  Herculean 

htask.     The   federal    Constitution  was  a 

rliigher  achievement  than  the  assertion 

lof  our  independence  in  the  field  of  bat- 

Itle.     If  we  can  point  to  any  portion  of 

[our  history  as  indicating  a  special  Divine 

J  Providence,    it  was    the  consent  of   so 

Imany  communities  to  a  frame  of  govern- 

[inent  combining  such  provisions  for  hu* 

Itnan  rights   and  happiness  as  we  now 

enioy. 

Break  up  this  Union,  reduce  these 
I'States,  now  doubled  in  number,  to  a 
ifr^mentary  form,  and  who  can  hope 
rto  nve  long  enough  to  see  a  harmonious 
I  reconstruction  of  them  into  new  confed- 
Icracics?  We  know  how  the  present 
IConstitution  was  obstructed  by  the  jcal- 
Jousies  and  passions  of  States  and  in- 
|<iividuaJs.  But  if  these  were  so  formid- 
l«ble  at  the  end  of  a  struggle  against  a 
I  common  foe  which  had  knit  all  hearts^ 
I  Iff  hat  is  not  to  be  dreaded  from  the 
[distrusts  which  must  follow  the  conflicts 
'  and  exasperations  of  the  last  fifty'  years, 
and  the  agony  of  separation  ?  It  is  no 
reproach  on  the  people  to  say,  that 
nearly  fifty  years  oi  peace  ^xvd  trade 
and  ambition  and  prospent^  Wvti  iio\. 


nourished  as  ardent  a  patHatUm  ai  the 
revolutionary  struggle :  for  this  is  a 
necessary  result  of  the  principles  of 
human  nature.  We  should  come  to 
our  work  more  selfishly  than  our  £athers 
approached  theirs.  r»ur  interei»tji,  loo. 
are  now  more  complicated,  various*  in- 
terfering, so  that  a  compromise  would 
be  harder.  Wc  have  lost  much  of  the 
simplicity  of  a  former  time,  and  our 
public  men  are  greater  proficients  in 
intrigue.  Were  there  natural  divisiofii 
of  the  country  which  would  dctermir>e 
at  once  the  new  arrangements  of  power, 
the  difficulty  would  Be  Jess ;  but  the 
new  confederacies  would  be  sutficienttr 
arbitrary  to  open  a  wide  field  to  sel^ 
plotters.  Who  that  knows  the  obstacia 
which  passion,  selfishness,  and  corrup- 
tion throw  in  the  way  of  a  settled  go^ 
ernment  will  desire  to  encounter  tht 
chances  and  perils  of  constructing  ; 
new  system  under  all  these  disadva 
tages  ? 

There  is  another  circumstafioe  wh 
renders  it  undesirable  now  to  break  t 
the  present  order  of  things.  The  mh 
of  men  everywhere  are  at  this  momcit' 
more  than  usually  unsettled.  There  i> 
much  questioning  of  the  past  and  the 
established,  and  a  disposition  to  purii 
principles  to  extremes,  without  rc§jafd 
to  the  modifications  which  other  priin 
clples  and  a  large  experience  denvwd.^ 
There  is  a  blind  confidence  in  the  pow  ' 
of  man's  will  and  wisdom  over  so  ' 
an  overweening  faith  in  legisla 
disposition  to  look  to  outward 
mcnts  for  that  melioration  of 
affairs  which  ca.n  come  only 
culture  and  progress  of  the  soul,  s  1 
of  making  by  machiner)^  what  is  aod 
must  be  a  slow,  silent  growth.  Stich  I 
time  is  not  the  best  for  constructiiif 
governments  and  new  r-v  ^  --  i^«i 

We  are.  especially,  p,i  i^h  :3 

stage  of  political  specub 
which  is.  indeed,  nccess 
institutions,  and  which  m..,     .   .  .j..^,. 
to  give    place  to  higher    \*isdom.   twi 
which  is  not  the  most  propitious  for  the 
formation   of    political   institutions,     i 
refer  to  false  notions  as  to  democracy'. 
and  as  to  its  distinctive  bet^ta,  —  no- 
tions which  ought  not  to  surprise  vs.  be- 
cause a  people  are  slow  to  teun  tbe  cnii 
character  and  spirit  of  their  bntimiioaii 
and  generally  acquire  this,  ai  all  odKT 
'  VTvQ^\^<i^t.,\i^  %<iTCLe  painful  expcftoCfr 
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t  IS  a  common  notion  here,  as  else- 
where, that  il  is  a  ^rand  privilege  to 
.govern,  to  exercise  political  power  ;  and 
that  popular  institutions  have  this  spt;- 
cial  benefit,  that  tliey  confer  the  honor 
and  pleasure  of  sovereignty  on  the 
greatest  number  possible.  The  people 
are  pleased  at  the  thought  of  being 
rulers;  and  hence  all  obstructions  la 
their  immediate,  palpable  ruling  are  re- 
garded with   jealousy.      It  is   a  grand 

hif%^^  they  fancy,  to  have  their  share 

i£  ktngshtp.  Now  this  is  wrong,  —  a 
_ieriiicious  error.  It  is  no  privilege  to 
govern,  but  a  fearful  responsibility,  and 
seldom  assumed  without  guilt.  The 
great  good  to  be  soujjht  and  hoped  from 
popular  institutions  is,  to  be  freed  from 
unnecessary  rule,  to  be  governed  with 
no  reference  to  the  glory  or  gratification 
of  the  sovereign  power.  The  grand 
good  of  popular  institutions  is  liberty, 
or  the  protection  of  every  man's  rights 
to  the  full  with  the  least  possible  re- 
straint Sovereignty,  wherever  lodged, 
is  not  a  thing  to  be  proud  of,  or  to  be 
stretched  a  hands-breadth  beyond  need. 
If  I  am  to  be  hedged  in  on  every  side, 
to  be  fretted  by  the  perpetual  presence 
of  arbitrary  will,  to  be  denied  the  exer- 
cise of  my  powers,  it  matters  nothing  to 
roe  whether  the  chain  is  laid  on  me  by 
one  or  many,  by  king  or  people.  A 
despot  is  not  more  tolerable  for  his 
many  heads. 

Democracy,  considered  in  itself,  is 
the  noblest  form  of  government,  and  the 
only  one  to  satisfy  a  man  who  respects 
himself  and  his  fellow-creatures.  But 
if  its  actual  oper.ition  be  regarded,  we 
are  compelled  to  say  that  it  works  very 
imperfectly-  It  is  true  of  people,  as  it 
is  of  king  and  nobles,  that  they  have  no 
great  capacity  of  government.  They 
ought  not  to  exult  at  the  thought  of  be- 
ing rulers,  but  to  content  themselves 
with  swaying  the  sceptre  within  as  nar- 
limits  as  the  public  safety  may  re- 

uire.      They   should    tremble   at   this 
nction  of  government,  should  exercise 
It  with  self-distrust,  and  be  humbled  by 
the  defects  of  their  administration. 

1  am  not  impatient  ot*  law.  One  law 
1  reverence  —  that  divine,  eternal  law 
written  on  the  rational  soul,  and  re- 
vealed with  a  celestial  brightness  jn  the 
word  and  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  hu- 
man rulers,  be  they  many  or  few,  are 
apt  to  pay  little  heea  to  this  law.     They 


do  not  easily  surrender  to  it  their  inter- 
ests and  ambition.  It  is  dethroned  in 
cabinets,  and  put  to  silence  in  halls  of 
legislation.  In  the  sphere  of  politics, 
even  men  generally  good  dispense  un- 
scrupulously with  a  pure  morality,  and 
of  consequence  we  all  have  an  interest 
in  the  limitation  of  political  power 

Such  views  teach  us  that  one  of  the 
first  lessons  to  be  taught  to  a  people 
in  a  democracy  is  self-distrust.  Thev 
should  learn  that  to  rule  is  the  most  dii- 
ficult  work  on  earth  ;  that  in  all  ages 
and  countries  men  have  sunk  under  the 
temptations  and  difficuhies  of  the  task  ; 
that  no  power  is  so  corrupting  as  public 
power,  and  that  none  should  be  used 
with  greater  fear 

By  democracy,  we  understand  that  a 
people  governs  itself  ;  and  the  primary, 
fundamental  act  required  of  a  people  is, 
that  it  shall  lay  such  restraints  on  its 
own  powers  as  will  give  the  best  security 
against  their  abuse.  This  is  the  highes't 
purpose  of  a  popular  constitution.  A 
constitution  is  not  merely  a  machinery 
for  ascertaining  and  expressing  a  peo- 
ple's will,  but  much  more  a  provision 
for  keeping  that  will  within  righteous 
bounds.  It  is  the  act  of  a  people  im- 
posing limits  on  itself,  setting  guard  on 
its  own  passions,  and  throwing  obstruc- 
tions in  the  way  of  legislation,  so  as  to 
compel  itself  to  pause,  to  deliberate,  to 
hear  all  remonstrances,  to  weigh  all 
rights  and  interests,  before  it  acts.  A 
constitution  not  framed  on  these  princi- 
ples must  fail  of  its  end.  Now  at  the 
C resent  moment  these  sound  maxims 
ave  lost  much  of  their  authority.  The 
people,  flattered  into  blindness,  have  for- 
gotten their  passionateness,  and  prone- 
ness  to  abuse  power.  The  wholesome 
restraints  laid  by  the  present  Constitu- 
tion on  popular  impulse  are  losing  their 
force,  and  we  have  reason  to  fear  that 
new  constitutions  formed  at  the  present 
moment  would   want,   more    than    our 

C  re  sent  national  charter,  the  checks  and 
alances  on  which  safety  depends. 
A  wise  man  knows  himself  to  be 
weak,  and  lays  down  rules  of  life  which 
meet  his  peculiar  temptation.  So  should 
a  people  do.  A  people  is  in  danger 
from  fickleness  and  passion.  The  great 
evil  to  be  feared  in  a  popular  govern- 
ment is  instability,  or  the  sacrifice  of 
great  principles  to  momentary  impulses. 
A   constitution  which   does   not    apply 
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checks  and  restraints  to  these  perils 
cannot  stand  Our  present  Constitution 
has  many  wise  provisions  of  this  char- 
acter. The  division  of  the  legislature 
into  two  branches,  and  the  forms  which 
retard  legislation,  are  of  great  vahie. 
But  what  constitutes  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantage of  the  distinction  of  legislative 
chamiSers  is^  that  the  Senate  has  so 
diflferent  a  character  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  :  tliat  it  represents 
States,  not  individuals ;  that  it  is  chosen 
by  legislatures,  not  by  primary  assum* 
blies;  and  that  the  term  of  a  senator's 
service  is  three  times  the  length  of  that 
of  the  popijlar  branch.  The  Senate  is 
one  of  the  chief  conservative  powers 
in  the  government.  It  has  two  grand 
functions,  —  one  to  watch  the  rights  of 
the  several  States,  and  the  other,  not 
less  important,  to  resist  the  fluctuations 
of  the  popular  branch.  The  Senate  is 
a  power  raised  for  a  time  by  the  people 
above  their  own  passions,  that  it  may 
secure  stability  to  the  administration  of 
affairs.  Now  this  function  of  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  seriously  impaired  by 
the  doctrine  of  "  Instructions,"  —  a  doc- 
trine destroying  moral  independence, 
and  making  the  senator  a  passive  re- 
cipient of  momentary  impulses  which  it 
may  be  his  highest  duty  to  withstand. 
This  doctrine  is  in  every  view  hurtful. 
A  man  in  public  life  should  as  far  as 
possible  be  placed  under  influences 
which  give  him  dignity  of  mind,  self- 
respect,  and  a  deep  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility.  He  should  go  to  the  nation's 
council  with  a  mind  open  to  all  the  light 
which  is  concentrated  there,  to  study 
and  promote  the  broad  interests  of  the 
nation.  He  is  not  to  work  as  a  mere 
tool,  to  be  an  echo  of  the  varying  voices 
at  a  distance,  but  to  do  what  seems  to 
him  right,  and  to  answer  to  his  constit- 
uents for  his  conduct  at  the  appointed 
hour  for  yielding  up  his  tnist.  Yet 
irere  new  institutions  to  be  framed  at 

Ijthis  moment,  would  not  the  people  for- 

Iget  the  restraint  which  they  should  im- 
[>se  on  themselves,  and  the  respect  due 
their  delegates  .•*  and,  from  attaching 
foolish  self-importance  to  the  act  of 
governing,  would  they  not  give  to  their 

Unomentary  feelings  more  and  more  the 

^conduct  of  public  affairs  ? 

The    Constitution    contains    another 

'|>roWsfon  of  wise  self  distrust  on  the 
t  oi  the  people,  \xk  the  po>NW  oi  i\it 


part  ( 


veto  intrusted  to  tlie  I'r 
President  is  the  only  r  , 
the  people's  unity.  He  is  Lht:  l^c 
the  nation.  He  fias  nothing  lo  do  wi^ 
Districts  or  Slates,  but  to  look  with  ; 
equal  eye  on  the  whole  country. 
him  is  intrusted  a  limited  r^egativc 
the  two  cliambcrs,  —  a  negative 
simply  designed  to  guard  his  own  pow« 
from  encroachment,  but  to  correct  par* 
tial  legislation,  and  to  be  a  * 
against  invasions  of  the  Coiuti 
by  extensive  combinations  of  ia 
or  ambition.  Every  department 
be  a  check  on  legisbtion  ;  but  thl 
tary  power  there  is  a  dispojiition  to 
wrest  from  the  executive,  and  it  wotiU 
hardly  0nd  a  place  in  a  new 
eracy. 

The  grand  restraining,  c^r 
power  of  the  state  remains  t 
tioned;  it  is  the  judiciary.  This  is 
more  to  the  people  than  any  otti 
partment  The  imp,irtia]  admtnistj 
of  a  good  code  of  laws  \%  the  \^ 
suit,  the  paramount  good,  to  whi< 
political  arrangements  should  be  «ub 
dinate.  The  reign  of  ju-iu  t  whic* 
the  reign  of  rights  and 
great  boon  we  should 
state*  The  judicial  is  tt 
tion.  The  chief  justice  J- 
fore  king  or  president,  1  ht  , 
palace  may  be  dispensed  with 
imposing  solemnity  consi^'<  mj 
simplicity  of  our  manners  s  I  1 
bincd  in'  the  hall  where  the  laws  whi< 
secure  every  man*s  rights  are  juin ' 
istered.  To  accomplish  the  great 
of  government,  nothing  is  so  imc^^ 
as  to  secure  the  impartiality  ancf 
independence  of  jvidges ;  and  fur  ihfci 
end  they  should  be  appointed  for  life, 
subject  to  removal  only  for  violatiofi  d 
duty.  This  is  essential  A  judge  should 
not  hang  on  the  smiles  of  king  or  people. 
In  him  the  people  should  erect  a  poittf 
above  their  own  temporary  will  Theft 
ought  to  be  in  the  state  somethinr  to 
represent  the  majesty  of  that  st&k, 
everlasting  l,iw  to  which  all  alike  sbonkt 
bow ;  some  power  above  the  sordid  ^ 
terests,  and  aloof  from  the  stmntetlMl 
intrigues  of  ordinary  public  Ufc,  The 
dependence  of  the  judge  00  iHc  breath 
of  party  or  the  flee:  'oos  of  cbf 

people  is  a  deform:  state,  lor 

I  which  no  other  exceijtiji.c  m  popuUf  l»* 
%v\VMVlons  can  make  compen»tioiL    The 
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t  spectacle  in  this  country  is  the 
jr  power,  raised  by  the  people  to 
dence  of  parties  and  temporary 
es.  taking  as  its  first  guide  the 
charter,  the  fundamental  law, 

0  parties  can  touch,  which  stands 
txrlc  amidst  the  fluctuations  of 
,  and  determining  by  this  the 
of  the  laws  enacted  by  transient 
ires.     Here  is  the  conservative 

of  the  countcy.  Yet  it  is  seri- 
■oposed  to  destroy  the  indepen- 
if  the  judiciary  power,  to  make 
re  a  pensiorifcr  on  party,  by  mak- 
office  elective  for  a  limited  time  ; 
s  not  impossible  that  this  perni- 
ature  mi»ht  be  impressed  on  new 
oos  which  might  spring  up  at  the 
time. 

language  will  not  win  me  the 
:  Democrat.  But  I  am  not  anx- 
bcar  any  name  into  which  gov- 
t  enters  as  the  great  idea.  I  want 
5  government  as  consists  with 
3  the  rights  of  all.  I  wish  the 
to  govern  no  farther  than  they 

1  wish  them  to  place  all  checks 
legislature  which  consist  with 
iency.  I  honor  the  passion  for 
md  rule  as  little  in  the  people 
king.  It  is  a  vicious  principle, 
lere  it  may.  If  by  democracy  be 
he  exercise  of  sovercij^nty  by  the 
under  all  those  provisions  and 
osed  restraints  which  tend  most 
re  eaual  laws  and  the  rights  of 
d  all,  then  I  shall  be  proud  to 
name.  But  the  unfettered  mul- 
;  not  dearer  to  me  than  the  un- 
king. And  yet  at  the  present 
there  is  a  tendency  to  remove 

taints  on  which  the  wise  and 
IS  exertion  of  the  people's  power 

ram  of  what  I  have  wished  to 
that  the  union  of  these  Slates 
if  possible,  be  kept  in^.-iolate.  on 
and  of  the  immense  difficulty  of 
:ting  new  confederacies  and  hew 
dents.  The  present  state  of 
iiinds  is  not  favorable  to  this 
rduous  task.  Other  considtra- 
ight  be  urged  against  dis'jnjon, 
lU  this  1  do  not  mean  ?hat  un-on 
beld  fast  at  whatever  cost.  Vast 
*8  should  be  made  to  it.  hrj:  r.ot 
ificc  of  duty.  For  on*.  I  do  not 
to  continue,  if.  after  earnest. 
effort,  the  troth  shooid  be  made 


clear,  that  the  free  States  are  not  to  be 
absolved  from  giving  support  to  slavery. 
Better  that  we  should  part,  than  be  the 
police  of  the  .slave-holder,  than  fight  his 
battles,  than  wa^  war  to  uphold  an  op- 
pressive institution. 

So  I  say,  let  the  Union  be  dissevered 
rather  than  receive  Texas  into  the  con- 
federacy. This  measure,  besides  en- 
tailine  on  us  evils  of  all  sorts,  would 
have  tor  its  chief  end  to  bring  the  whole 
country  under  the  slave-power,  to  make 
the  general  government  the  agent  61 
slavery ;  and  this  we  are  bound  to  re- 
sist at  all  hazards.  The  free  States 
should  declare  that  the  very  act  of  ad- 
mitting Texas  will  be  construed  as  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union. 

This  act  would  be  unconstitutional 
The  authors  of  the  Constitution  never 
dreamed  of  conferring  a  power  on  Con- 
gress to  attach  a  foreign  nation  to  the 
country,  and  so  to  destroy  entirely  the 
original  balance  of  power.  It  is  true 
that  the  people  acquiesced  in  the  ad- 
mission of  I^uisiana  to  the  Union  by 
treaty  ;  but  the  necessitv  of  the  case  rec- 
onciled them  to  that  dangerous  prece- 
dent. It  was  understood  that,  by  fair 
means  or  foul,  by  negotiation  or  war,  the 
Western  States  would 2J\<\  must  possess 
themselves  of  the  Missis.sippi  and  New 
Orleans.  This  was  regarded  as  a  mat- 
ter of  life  or  death ;  and  therefore  the 
people  allowed  this  great  inroad  to  take 
place  in  the  fundamental  conditions  of 
the  union,  without  the  apf>eal  which 
ought  to  have  been  made  to  the  several 
State  sovereignties.  But  no  such  ne- 
cessity now  exists,  and  a  like  action  of 
Congress  ought  to  l>e  repelled  as  groM 
usurpation. 

We  are  always  in  rianger  of  excessive 
jealousy  in  judging  of  the  motives  of 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  this 
remark  may  apply  to  the  pr^inrnt  case. 
The  South,  if  true  to  its  o-^n  int#rre*U, 
would  see  in  Texas  a  rival  r:i^h*:T  than 
an  ally  :  but  at  th*:  .N'orth  it  is  S!isf/er,ted 
that  ji'ilitical  motivr'^  on^w^ijjh  th^  ero 
nomiral.  It  in  ^.tjsp*r''.t^d  that  t>.r  desire 
of  arinrxin'4  1  f.x^-^  has  fyt^-n  wh-rtt^d  }fy 
th<i  di^rlosMf';-*  of  th*:  W^f  '.eri».'n  as  to 
th':  inrr/:ase  of  TiOprjb'ion  iitA  wraith  at 
th'i  .**or»h  Thf  So-j'h  i*  i%  ^;»id  meins 
to  rtz]:inr.^.  fr.f.  ir".':  \*h*^\  'rj  ad/1  •  fig  a 
ntw  Tm^ire  »o  rh*:  '.orif^dTv.v  hot  t^^ 
thin  p^iint  01  jr  s !*•/•:  r.ol':>.:^  Sr^*hr^f* 
need  not  \^  ar.xJO'w.    >W\^V.-.r'\»'.x>».. 
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the  South  will  have  very  much  its  own 
way,  and  will  continue  to  exert  a  dis- 
proportionate influence  over  public  af- 
fairs. It  has  within  itself  elements  of 
political  power  more  efficient  than  ours. 
The  South  has  abler  politicians,  and 
almost  necessarily,  because  its  most 
opulent  class  make  politics  the  business 
of  life.  The  North  may  send  wiser 
statesmen  to  Congress,  but  not  men  to 
marshal  and  govern  parties,  not  political 
leaders.  The  South  surpasses  us,  not 
in  true  eloquence,  which  is  little  known 
anywhere,  but  m  prompt,  bold  speech,  a 
superiority  due  not  only  to  greater  ardor 
of  feeling,  but  to  a  state  of  society  en- 
couraging the  habit,  and  stimulating  by 
constant  action  the  faculty,  of  free  and 
strong  utterance  on  political  subjects ; 
and  such  eloquence  is  no  mean  power 
in  popular  bodies.  The  South  has  a 
bolder  and  more  unscrupulous  character, 
for  which  the  caution  and  prudence  of 
the  North  are  not  a  match.  Once  more, 
it  has  union,  common  feeling,  a  peculiar 
bond  in  slavery,  to  which  the  divided 
North  can  make  no  adequate  opposition. 
At  the  North  politics  occupy  a  second 
place  in  men's  minds.  Even  in  what 
we  call  seasons  of  public  excitement  the 
people  think  more  of  private  business 
than  of  public  affairs.  We  think  more 
of  property  than  of  political  power ;  and 
this,  indeed,  is  the  natural  result  of  free 
institutions.  Under  these  political  power 
is  not  suffered  to  accumulate  in  a  few 
hands,  but  is  distributed  in  minute  por- 
tions ;  and  even  when  thus  limited,  it  is 
not  permitted  to  endure,  but  passes  in 
quick  rotation  from  man  to  man.  Of 
consequence,  it  is  an  inferior  good  to 
property.  Every  wise  man  among  us 
looks  on  property  as  a  more  sure  and 
lasting  possession  to  himself  and  his 
family,  as  conferring  more  ability  to  do 
good,  to  gratify  generous  and  refined 
tastes,  than  the  possession  of  political 
power.  In  the  South  an  unnatural  state 
of  things  turns  men's  thoughts  to  polit- 
ical ascendancy  ;  but  in  the  free  States 
men  think  little  of  it.  Property  is  the 
good  for  which  they  toil  perseveringly 
from  morning  to  night.  Even  the  polit- 
ical partisan  among  us  has  an  eye  to 
property,  and  seeks  office  as  the  best, 
perhaps  only  way  of  subsistence.  In 
this  state  of  things,  the  South  has  little 
to  fear  from  the  North.  For  one  thing 
we  may  contend,  that    is,  for  a  tariff 


for  protection  to  oar  moneyed  interests ; 
but  if  we  may  be  left  to  work  and  thrive, 
we  shall  not  quarrel  for  power. 

The  little  sensibility  at  the  North  to 
the  present  movements  on  the  subject 
of  Texas  is  the  best  commentaiy  on  Uie 
spirit  of  the  free  States.  Tliat  the 
South  should  be  suffered  to  think  for 
a  moment  of  adding  a  great  country 
to  the  United  States  for  the  sake  m 
strengthening  slavery,  demonstrates  an 
absence  of  wise  political  jealousy  at  the 
North  to  which  no  parallel  can  be  found 
in  human  history. 

The  union  of  Texas  to  us  must  be 
an  unmixed  evil.  We  do  not  need  it 
on  a  single  account  We  are  alieadj 
too  large.  The  machine  of  government 
hardly  creeps  on  under  the  weight  of  so 
many  diverse  interests  and  such  complex 
functions  as  burden  it  now.  Our  own 
natural  increase  is  already  too  rapid. 
New  States  are  springing  up  too  fast; 
for  in  these  there  must  exist,  from  tbe 
nature  of  the  case,  an  excess  of  advent- 
urous, daring  spirits,  whose  influena 
over  the  government  cannot  but  be  per- 
ilous for  a  time ;  and  it  is  madness  to 
add  to  us  a  new  nation  to  increase  the 
wild  impulses,  the  half-civilized  forces, 
which  now  mingle  with  our  national  leg- 
islation. 

To  unite  with  Texas  would  be  to  iden- 
tify ourselves  with  a  mighty  wrong ;  for 
such  was  the  seizure  of  that  province  bj 
a  horde  of  adventurers.  It  would  be  to 
insure  the  predominance  of  the  shlv^ 
power,  to  make  slavery  a  chief  national 
interest,  and  to  pledge  us  to  the  contin- 
ually increasing  prostitution  of  the  na- 
tional power  to  its  support.  It  wouki 
be  to  begin  a  career  of  encroachment  on 
Mexico  which  would  corrupt  and  dis- 
honor us,  would  complicate  and  disturb 
the  movements  of  government,  would 
create  a  wasteful  patronage,  and  enlarn 
our  military  establishments.  It  woiud 
be  to  plunge  us  into  war,  not  only  witb 
Mexico,  but  with  foreign  powers,  which 
will  not  quietly  leave  us  to  add  the  Golf 
of  Mexico  to  our  vast  stretch  of  territory 
along  the  Atlantic  coast 

To  unite  Texas  to  ourselves  would 
be  to  destroy  our  present  unity  as  a 
people,  to  sow  new  seeds  of  Jealousv. 
It  would  be  to  .spread  beyond  boun^ 
the  space  over  which  the  national  arm 
must  be  extended;  to  present  ne« 
points  of  attack  and  new  reasons  for 
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assauU,  and  at  the  same  time  to  impair 
the  energy  to  resist  Ihem.  Can  the 
free  States  consent  to  pour  out  their 
treasure  and  blood  like  water  in  order 
to  defend  against  Mexico  and  her  Euro- 
pean protectors  the  slave- trodden  tields 
distant  Texas  ?  Would  the  South 
^prompt  to  exhaust  itself  for  the  au- 
la tion  to  this  country  of  the  vast 
itisb  possessions  of  tne  North  ?  Is 
ready  to  pledge  itself  to  carry  the 
spangled  banner "  to  the  pole,  in 
langc  for  our  readiness  to  carry  sla- 
10  Darien  ?  There  must  be  some 
limits  to  our  country.  We  at  the 
:h  do  not  ask  for  Canada.  We 
Wiold  not,  I  hope,  accept  it  as  a  gift ; 
ioT  we  could  not  rule  it  well.  And  is 
tbe  country  to  spread  itself  in  one  direc- 
don  alone  ?  Are  we  willing  to  place 
(Kcrselves  under  the  rule  of  adventurers 
whom  a  restless  spirit  or  a  dread  of  jus- 
tice drives  to  Texas.**  What  oossible 
m  can  we  gain  ?  The  fr£J^  '^Slates 
not  only  wanting  in  comm'tfJi  wis- 
but  in  those  instincts  by  lifeich 
:r  communities  shrink  from  tsonnec- 
Ihat  diminish  their  importance 
ncTitrah'ze  their  f)Ower.  We  shall 
•c  to  be  put  under  guardianship, 
we  receive  Texas  to  our  embrace. 
Such  suicidal  policy  would  place  us 
among  those  whom  *'  God  infatuates  be- 
fine  he  destroys." 

tl  have  now  spoken  of  the  national 
|Jon»  and  of  the  dans^^er  to  which  it 
exposed.  The  duty  of  the  free  i^tates 
(to  keep  their  attachment  to  it  unim- 
\t^A  h\^  local  partialities,  jealousies. 
'  s.   by  supposed   inequalities 

or  burdens,  or  by  the  want 
of  self-restraint  manifested  in  the  other 
part  of  the  country.  They  cannot,  how- 
ever, but  see  and  feel  one  immense  de- 
duction from  its  blessings.  They  are 
bound  by  it  to  give  a  degree  of  sanction 
and  support  to  slavery,  and  are  threat- 
ened with  the  annexation  of  another 
Country  to  our  own  for  the  purpose  of 
ttrcngthening  this  institution.  Their 
duty  is.  to  insist  on  release  from  all 
oMigattons,  and  on  security  against  all 
connections,  which  do  or  may  require 
thcra  to  uphold  a  system  which  they 
eoddcmn.  No  blessings  of  the  Union 
cin  be  a  compensation  for  taking  part 
in  ibc  enslaving  of  our  fellow-creatures  ; 
tor  ought  this  bond  to  be  perpetuated, 
ii  experience  shall  demonstrate  that  it 


I  can  only  continue  through  our  partici- 
'  pation  in  wrong-doing.  ^  To  this  con- 
viction the  free  States  are  tending  ;  and 
in  this  view  their  present  subserviency 
to  the  interests  of  slavery  is  more  en- 
durable. 

I  proceed,  in  the  last  place,  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  on  the  duties  of  the  free 
States  as  to  a  subject  of  iniinite  impor- 
tance,—  the  subject  of  war.  To  add 
to  the  distresses  of  the  country,  a  war- 
cry  is  raised  \  and  a  person  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  recklessness  with  which 
the  passions  of  the  moment  break  out 
among  us  in  conversation  and  the  news- 
papers would  imagine  that  we  were  on 
the  brink  of  a  conflict  with  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  earth.  That  we  are 
indeed  to  fight  cannot  easily  be  believed. 
That  two  nations  of  a  common  origin, 
having  so  many  common  interests,  united 
by  so  many  bonds,  speaking  one  lan- 
guage, breathing  the  same  free  spirit, 
holding  the  same  faith,  to  whom  war 
can  bring  no  good,  and  on  whom  it 
must  inflict  terrible  evils ;  that  such 
nations  should  expose  themselves  and 
the  civilized  world  to  the  chances, 
crimes,  and  miseries  of  war,  for  the 
settlement  of  questions  which  may  be 
adjusted  honorably  and  speedily  by 
arbitration  ;  this  implies  such  an  ab- 
sence of  common-sense,  as  well  as  of 
moral  and  rehgious  principle,  that,  bad 
as  the  world  is,  one  can  hardlv  believe, 
without  actual  vision,  that  sucti  a  result 
can  take  place.  Vet  the  history  of  the 
wo  rid,  made  up  of  war,  teaches  us  that 
we  may  be  too  secure ;  and  no  excite- 
ment of  warlike  feeling  should  pass 
without  a  word  of  warning. 

In  speaking  of  our  duties  on  this  sub- 
ject 1  can  use  but  one  language,  that  of 
Christianity.  1  do  believe  that  Chris- 
tianity was  meant  lo  be  a  law  for  soci- 
ety, —  meant  to  art  on  nations ;  and, 
however  I  may  be  smiled  at  for  my 
ignorance  of  men  and  things^  I  can  pro- 
pose no  standard  of  action  to  individuals 
or  communities  but  the  law  of  Christ, 
the  iaw  of  eternal  rectitude,  the  law, 
not  only  of  this  nation,  but  of  all  worlds. 
The  great  duty  of  God's  children  iff 
to  love  one  another  This  duty  on 
earth  takes  the  name  and  form  of  the 
law  of  humanity.  We  are  to  recojEjnize 
all  men  as  brethren^  no  matter  where 
born,  or  under  what  sky  or  institution 
or  religion  they  may  live.     Every  xcasx 
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belong  to  the  race,  and  owes  a  duty  to 
mankind.  Every  nation  belongs  to  the 
family  of  nations,  and  is  to  desire  the 
good  of  all.  Nations  are  to  love  one 
another.  It  is  true  that  they  usually 
adopt  towards  one  another  principles 
of  undisguised  selfishness,  and  glory  in 
successful  violence  or  fraud.  But  the 
ereat  law  of  humanity  is  unrepealed. 
Men  cannot  vote  this  out  of  the  universe 
by  acclamation.  The  Christian  pre- 
cepts, **  Do  to  others  as  you  would 
they  should  do  to  you,"  **Love  your 
neighbor  as  yourself,"  "  Love  your  ene- 
mies." apply  to  nations  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals. A  nation  renouncing  them  is 
a  heathen,  not  a  Christian  nation.  Men 
cannot,  by  combining  themselves  into 
narrower  or  larger  societies,  sever  the 
sacred,  blessed  bond  which  joins  them 
to  their  kind.  An  evil  nation,  like  an 
evil  man,  may,  indeed,  be  withstood, 
but  not  in  hatred  and  revenge.  The 
law  of  humanity  must  reign  over  the 
assertion  of  all  human  rights.  The 
vindictive,  unforgiving  spirit  which  pre- 
vails in  the  earth  must  yield  to  the  mild, 
impartial  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ. 

1  know  that  these  principles  will  re- 
ceive little  hearty  assent.  Multitudes 
who  profess  to  believe  in  Christ  have 
no  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  his  spirit,  or 
in  the  accomplishment  of  that  regener- 
ating work  which  he  came  to  accom- 
plish. There  is  a  worse  scepticism  than 
what  passes  under  the  name  of  infidelity, 
a  scepticism  as  to  the  reality  and  tne 
power  of  moral  and  Christian  truth ; 
and  accordingly  a  man  who  calls  on  a 
nation  to  love  the  great  family  of  which 
it  is  a  part,  to  desire  the  weal  and  the 
progress  of  the  race,  to  blend  its  own 
interests  with  the  interests  of  all,  to  wish 
well  to  its  foes,  must  pass  for  a  vision- 
ary, —  perhaps  in  war  would  be  called 
a  traitor.  The  first  teacher  of  universal 
love  was  nailed  to  the  cross  for  with- 
standing the  national  spirit,  hopes,  and 
prejudices  of  Judea.  His  followers,  in 
these  better  days,  escape  with  silent 
derision  or  neglect. 

It  is  a  painful  thought,  that  our  re- 
lations to  foreign  countries  are  deter- 
mined chiefly  by  men  who  are  signally 
wanting  in  reverence  for  the  law  of 
Christ,  —  the  law  of  humanity.  Should 
we  repair  to  the  seat  of  government,  and 
listen  to  the  debates  of  Congress,  we 
should  learn  that  the  ascencUnt  influ- 


ence belongs  to  men  who  have  no  com- 
prehension of  the  mild  and  generous 
smrit  of  our  religion ;  who  exult  in  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  a  quick  sense 
of  nonor,  which  means  a  promptness  to 
resent,  and  a  spirit  of  vengeance.  And 
shall  Christians  imbrue  their  hands  in 
the  blood  of  their  brethren  at  the  bid- 
ding of  such  men  ? 

At  this  moment  our  chief  exposure  to 
war  arises  from  sensibility  to  what  is 
called  the  honor  of  the  nation.  A  nation 
cannot,  indeed,  be  too  jealous  of  its 
honor.  But,  unhappily,  tew  communi- 
ties know  what  this  means.  There  is 
but  one  true  honor  for  men  or  nations. 
This  consists  in  impartial  justice  and 
generosity  ;  in  actine  up  fearlessly  to  a 
high  standard  of  right.  The  multitude 
of  men  place  it  chiefly  in  courage ;  and 
in  this,  as  in  all  popular  delusions,  there 
is  a  giimpse  of  truth.  Courage  is  an 
esseimaUelement  of  true  honor.  A  na- 
tion or  tht I  individual  without  it  is  noth- 
ing VAvhif  Almost  any  thing  is  better 
thanta  c^en  spirit  Better  be  slaugh- 
tered Mihan  be  cowardly  and  tame. 
What  is  the  teaching  of  Christianitj 
but  that  we  must  be  ready  at  any  mo- 
ment to  lay  down  life  for  truth,  human- 
ity, and  virtue  ?  All  the  virtues  are 
naturally  brave.  The  just  and  disinter- 
ested man  dreads  nothing  that  man  can 
do  to  him.  But  courage  standing  aJone, 
animal  courage,  the  courage  of  the  rob- 
ber, pirate,  or  duellist,  this  has  no  honor. 
This  only  proves  that  bad  passions  are 
strong  enough  to  conc|uer  the  passion 
of  fear.  Yet  this  low  courage  is  that  of 
which  nations  chiefly  boast,  and  in  which 
they  make  their  honor  to  consist. 

Were  the  spirit  of  justice  and  human- 
ity to  pervade  this  country,  we  could 
not  be  easily  driven  into  war.  England 
and  Mexico,  the  countries  with  which 
we  are  in  danger  of  being  embroiled, 
have  an  interest  in  peace.  The  ques- 
tions on  which  we  are  at  issue  touch  no 
vital  point,  no  essential  interest  or  right, 
which  we  may  not  put  to  hazard ;  and 
consequently  they  are  such  as  may  and 
ought  to  be  left  to  arbitration. 

There  has  of  late  been  a  cry  of  war 
with  Mexico ;  and  yet,  if  the  facts  are 
correctly  stated  in  the  papers,  a  more 
unjust  war  cannot  be  conceived.  It 
seems  that  a  band  of  Texans  entered 
the  territory  of  Mexico  during  a  state  of 
war  between  the  two  countries.    They 
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tntercd  it  armed*  They  were  met  and 
conquered  by  a  Mexican  force  ;  and  cer- 
in  American  citizens^  found  in  the  num- 
r,  were  seized  and  treated  as  prisoners 
of  war.  This  is  pronounced  an  injury 
which  the  nation  is  bound  to  resent. 
We  are  told  that  the  band  in  which  the 
Americans  were  found  was  engaged  in 
a  trading,  not  a  military  expedition. 
Such  a  statement  is,  of  course,  very  sus- 
picious ;  but  allow  it  to  be  true.  Must 
not  the  entrance  of  an  armed  band  from 
one  belligerent  country  into  tlie  other 
be  regarded  as  a  hostile  invasion  ?  Must 
Dot  a  citizen  of  a  neutral  state,  if  found 
in  this  armed  companvt  be  considered  as 
a  party  to  the  invasion  ?  Has  he  not, 
with  eyes  open,  engaged  in  an  expedition 
which  cannot  but  l)e  regarded  as  an  act 
af  war  ?  That  our  nation  should  demand 
the  restoration  of  such  a  person  as  a 
right,  which  must  not  be  denicti  without 
the  hazard  of  a  war,  would  seem  to  show 
that  we  have  studied  international  law 
in  a  new  edition,  revised  and  corrected 
for  our  special  benefit  It  is  the  weak- 
ness of  Mexico  which  encourages  these 
freedoms  on  our  part  Yet  their  weak- 
ness is  a  cliim  on  our  compassion.  We 
ought  to  look  on  that  distracted  country 
as  an  older  brother  on  a  wayward  chila, 
aad  should  blush  to  make  our  strength 
a  ground  for  aggression. 

There  is  another  groiimd^  we  are  told, 
for  war  with  Mexico.  She  has  treated 
our  citizens  cruelly,  as  well  as  made  them 
prisoners  of  war.  She  has  condemned 
them  to  ignominious  laJx^r  in  the  streets. 
This  is  not  unlikely.  Mexico  sets  up  no 
pretension  to  signal  humanity,  nor  has 
it  been  fostered  by  her  history.  Per- 
haps, however,  she  is  only  following, 
with  some  exag^gerations,  the  example  of 
Texas;  for  after  the  great  victory  of 
^Mait  Jacinto  we  were  told  that  the  Tex- 
^Hfts  set  their  prisoners  to  work.  At  the 
^^porst,  here  is  no  cause  for  war.  If  an 
H^ifierican  choose  to  take  part  in  the 
^%osti!e  movements  of  another  nation,  he 
must  share  the  fate  of  its  citizens.  If 
Mexico  indeed  practices  cruelties  tow- 
ards  her  prisoners,  of  whatever  country » 
wc  arc  bound  by  the  law  of  humanity  to 
remonstrate  against  them  :  but  we  must 
not  fight  to  reform  her.  The  truth,  how- 
ever, is,  that  we  can  place  no  great  reli- 
ance on  what  we  hear  of  Mexican  cru- 
elty. The  press  of  Texas  and  the 
i>Qath,   in  its  anxiety  to  involve  us  in 


war  with  that  country,  does  not  speak 
under  oath.  In  truth,  no  part  of  our 
country  seems  to  think  of  Mexico  as 
having  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  state. 
We  hear  the  politician  in  high  places 
exhorting  us  to  take  part  in  raising  '*  the 
single  Star  of  Texas  "  above  the  city  of 
Montezuma,  and  to  gorge  ourselves  with 
the  plunder  of  her  churches  ;  and  we  see 
armed  bands  from  the  South  hurrying 
in  time  of  peace  towards  that  devoted 
land»  to  realize  these  dreams  of  unprin- 
cipled cupidity.  That  Mexico  is  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning,  that  she  is 
as  just  as  her  foes,  one  can  hardly  help 
believing. 

We  proceed  to  consider  our  difficul- 
ties with  Great  Britain,  which  are  nu- 
merous enough  to  alarm  us,  but  which 
are  all  of  a  character  to  admit  arbitra- 
tion. The  first  is  the  North-east  boun* 
dary  question.  This,  indeed,  may  be 
said  to  be  settled  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  As  a  people,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  letter  of  the  treaty  marks  out 
the  line  on  which  we  insist/  The  great 
majority  also  believe  that  England  in- 
sists on  another,  not  from  respect  for 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  but  because 
she  needs  it  to  secure  a  communication 
between  her  various  provinces.  The 
land,  then,  is  legally  ours,  and  ought 
not  to  be  surrendered  to  any  force.  But 
in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  we  are  bound 
by  the  law  of  humanity  to  look  beyond 
the  letter  of  stipulations,  to  inquire,  not 
for  legal,  but  for  moral  right,  and  to  act 
up  to  the  principles  of  an  enlarged  jus- 
lice  and  benevolence.  The  territory 
claimed  by  England  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  her ;  of  none,  comparatively,  to 
us  ;  and  wc  know  that,  when  the  treaty 
was  framed,  no  thought  existed  on  either 
side  of  carrying  the  line  so  far  to  the 
North  as  to  obstruct  the  free  and  safe 
communication  between  her  pro\inces. 
The  country  was  then  unexplored  The 
precise  effect  of  the  stipulation  could 
not  be  foreseen.  It  was  intended  to 
secure  a  boundary  advantageous  to  both 
parties.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
law  of  equity  and  humanity  demands 
that  Great  Britain  be  put  in  possession 
of  the  territory  needed  to  connect  her 
provinces  together.  Had  nations  risen 
at  all  to  the  idea  of  generosity  in  their 
mutual  dealings,  this  country  might  be 
advised  to  present  to  England  the  land 
she  needs.     Uut  prudence  will  stop  at 
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the  suggestion  that  we  ought  to  offer  it 
to  her  on  terms  which  impartial  men 
may  pronounce  just.  And  in  doing  this 
we  should  not  merely  consult  equity  and 
honor,  but  our  best  interest.  It  is  the 
interest  of  a  nation  to  establish,  on  all 
sides,  boundaries  which  will  be  satisfac- 
tory alike  to  itself  and  its  neighbors. 
This  is  almost  essential  to  enduring 
peace.  Wars  have  been  waged  without 
number  for  the  purpose  of  unitine  the 
scattered  provinces  of  a  country,  ofgiv- 
ing  it  compactness,  unity,  and  the  means 
of  communication.  A  nation  prizing 
peace  should  remove  the  irritations 
growinp^  out  of  unnatural  boundaries ; 
and  this  we  can  do  in  the  present  case 
without  a  sacrifice. 

According  to  these  views,  one  of  the 
most  unwise  measures  ever  adopted  in 
this  country  was  the  rejection  of  the 
award  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands. 
A  better  award  could  not  have  been 
given.  It  ceded  for  us  what  a  wise 
policy  teaches  us  to  surrender,  gave  us 
a  natural  boundary,  and  gave  us  com- 
pensation for  the  territory  to  be  surren- 
dered. If  now  some  friendly  power 
would  by  its  mediation  effectually  rec- 
ommend to  the  two  countries  this  award 
as  the  true  interest  of  both,  it  would 
render  signal  service  to  justice  and  hu- 
manity. 

Still,  it  is  true  that  the  territory  that  we 
claim  is  ours.  The  bargain  made  by 
England  was  a  hard  one  ;  out  an  honest 
man  does  not  on  this  account  shrink 
from  his  contract ;  nor  can  England  lay 
hands  on  what  she  unwisely  surren- 
dered, without  breach  of  faith,  without 
committing  herself  to  an  unrighteous 
war. 

A  way  of  compromise  in  a  case  like 
this  is  not  difficult  to  honest  and  friendly 
nations.  For  example,  let  impartial  and 
intelligent  commissioners,  agreed  to  by 
both  countries,  repair  to  the  disputed 
territory  with  the  treaty  in  their  hands, 
and  with  the  surveys  made  by  the  two 
governments  ;  and  let  them  go  with  full 
authority  to  determine  the  line  which 
the  treaty  prescriljes,  to  draw  another 
line,  if  such  shall  seem  to  them  required 
by  principles  of  equity,  or  by  the  true 
interests  of  both  countries,  and  to  make 
ample  compensation  to  the  nation  which 
shall  relinquish  part  of  its  territory.  It 
is  believed  that,  generally  speaking, 
men  of  distinguished  honor,  integrity, 


and  ability  would  execute  a  trust  of  thb 
nature  more  wisely,  impartially,  and 
speedily  than  a  third  government,  and 
that  the  employment  of  such  would 
feicilitate  the  extension  of  arbitration  to 
a  greater  variety  of  cases  than  can  easily 
be  comprehended  under  the  present  sys- 
tenL  I  have  suggested  one  mode  of 
compromise.  Others  and  better  may  be 
devised,  if  the  parties  will  approach  the 
difficulty  in  a  spirit  of  peace. 

The  case  of  the  "Caroline"  next 
presents  itself.  In  this  case  our  terri- 
tory was  undoubtedly  violated  by  Eng- 
land But  the  question  arises,  whether 
nothing  justified  or  mitigated  the  viob< 
tion.  According  to  the  law  of  nations, 
when  a  government  is  unable  to  restrain 
its  subjects  from  continued  acts  of  hos- 
tility towards  a  neighboring  state,  this 
state  is  authorized  to  take  the  defence 
of  its  rights  into  its  own  hands,  and 
may  enter  the  territory  of  the  former 
power  with  such  a  force  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  secure  itself  against  aggres- 
sion. The  question  is,  Did  such  a  state 
of  things  exist  on  the  Canadian  frontier? 
That  we  Americans,  if  placed  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  English,  would  have  done 
as  they  did  admits  little  doubt  This, 
indeed,  is  no  justification  of  the  act: 
for  both  nations  in  this  condition  would 
act  more  from  impulse  than  reason.  But 
it  shows  us  that  the  question  is  a  com- 
plicated one,  —  such  a  question  as  even 
well-disposed  nations  cannot  easily  set- 
tle by  negotiation,  and  which  may  and 
ought  to  be  committed  to  an  impartial 
umpire. 

I  will  advert  to  one  more  difficulty  be- 
tween this  country  and  England,  which 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  subject 
of  this  tract.  I  refer  to  the  question 
whether  England  may  visit  our  vessels 
to  ascertain  their  nationality,  in  cases 
where  the  American  flag  is  suspected  of 
being  used  by  foreigners  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  slave-trade.  On  this  sub- 
ject we  have  two  duties  to  perform. 
One  is  to  protect  our  commerce  against 
claims  on  the  part  of  other  nations, 
which  may  silently  be  extended,  and 
may  expose  it  to  interference  and  hin- 
drance injurious  alike  to  our  honor  and 
prosperity.  The  other,  not  less  clear 
and  urgent,  is  to  afford  efifectual  assist- 
ance to  the  great  struggle  of  European 
nations  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade,  and  especially  to  prevent  our  flag 
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»in  bein^  made  a  cover  for  the  nefari- 
>  011s  traffic.     These  arc  two  duties  which 
we  can  and  must  reconcile.    We  must  not 
say  that  the  slave-trade  is  to  be  left  to  it- 
self, and  that  we  have  no  obligation  to 
I        take  part  in  its  abolition.     We  cannot, 
without  shame  and  guilt,  stand  neutral  in 
j        this  war.  The  slave-trade  \%  an  enormous 
1        crime,  a  terrible  outrage  on  humanity,  an 
accumulation  of  unparalleled  wrongs  and 
woes,  and  the  civilized  world  is  waking 
up  to  bring  it  to  an  end.     Every  nation 
is  bound  by  the  law  of  humanity  to  give 
its  sympathies,  prayers,  and  co-operation 
to  this  work.     Even  had  our  commerce 
DO  connection  with  this  matter,  we  should 
be  bound  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the 
cause  of  the  htiman  race.    But  the  fact  is, 
rhal  the  flag  of  our  country,  prostituted 
^Kby    infamous   foreigners,  is  a  principal 
^Hsnelter   to  the   slave-trade.      Vile   men 
^Vwrap  themselves  up   in  our  garments, 
^B  ind  ID  this  j^uise  go  forth  to  the  work  of 
^^  robbery  and  murder.      Shal!  we  suffer 
this  ?     Shall   the  nations  of   the  earth, 
when  about  to  seize  these  outlaws,  be 
forbidden  to  touch  them,  because  they 
^^wcar  the  American   garb?     It  is  said, 
^KJndeed,  that  foreign  powers,  if  allowed 
^riD  visit  our  vessels  for  such  a  purpose, 
'       will  lay  hands  on  our  own  citizens,  and 
I        invade    our    commercial    rights.       But 
vague   suspicions  of   this  kind  do  not 
I        aanul    a    plain  oblt^tion.       Uncertain 
consequences  do  not  set  aside  what  we 
koow  %  and  one  thing  we  know,  that  the 
slave-trade  ought  not  to  be  left  to  live 
ajid  erow  under  the  American  flag.    We 
arc  bound  some  way  or  other  to  stay 
this  evil      Wc  ought  to  say  to  Europe: 
**  We  detest  this  trade  as  much  as  you. 
We  will  join  heart  and  hand  in  its  de> 
struction     We  will  assent  to  the  mutual 
V'sitation  which  you  plead  for,  if  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  to  secure  it  against 
abuse.     We  will  make  sacrifices  for  this 
end.     We  will  shrink  from  no  reasona- 
ble concession.     Your  efforts  shall  not 
be  frustrated  by  the  prostitution  of  our 
flag."     If   in  good   faith  we   follow   up 
these  words,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  a  safe  and  honorable  arrangement 
may  be  mide  with  foreign  powers. 

Some  of  our  politicians  protest  vehe- 
mently against  the  visitation  of  vessels 
bearing  our  flag  for  the  puqpose  of  de- 
termining their  right  to  assume  it.  They 
admit  that  there  are  cases,  such  as  sus- 
picion of  piracy^  in  which  such  visita- 


tion is  authorized  by  the  law  of  nations. 
But  this  right,  they  say,  cannot  be  ex- 
tended at  pleasure  by  the  union  of  sev- 
eral nations  in  treaties  or  conventions 
which  can  only  be  executed  by  visiting 
the  vessels  of  other  powers.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly true.  Nations,  by  union  for 
private  advantage^  have  no  nght  to  sub- 
ject the  ships  of  other  powers  to  incon- 
venience, or  to  the  possibility  of  molesta- 
tion»  in  order  to  compas^i  their  purpose. 
But  when  sever.il  nations  join  t€>gcthcr 
to  extirpate  a  widely  extended  and  fla- 
grant crime  against  the  human  race,  to 
put  down  a  public  and  most  cruel  wrong, 
they  have  a  right  to  demand  that  their 
labors  shall  not  be  frustrated  by  the 
fraudulent  assumption  of  the  flags  of 
foreign  powers.  Subjecting  their  own 
ships  to  visitation  as  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing this  abuse  of  their  flags,  they  are 
authorized  to  expect  a  like  subjection 
from  other  states,  on  condition  that  they 
proffer  ever)'  possible  security  against 
the  abuse  of  the  power  A  state,  m  de- 
clining such  visitation,  virtually  with- 
draws itself  from  the  commonwealth  of 
nations.  U'hristian  states  may  be  said, 
without  any  figure,  to  form  a  common- 
wealth. They  are  bound  together  by 
a  common  faith,  the  first  law  of  whlcn 
is  universal  good-will.  They  recognize 
mutual  obligations.  They  are  united  by 
interchange  of  material  and  intellectual 
products.  Through  their  common  re- 
ligion and  literature,  and  their  frequent 
intercourse,  they  have  attained  to  many 
moral  sympathies  ;  and  when  by  these 
any  portion  of  them  are  united  in  the 
execution  of  justice  against  open,  fear- 
ful crime,  they  have  a  right  to  the  good 
wishes  of  all  other  states  \  and  especially 
a  right  to  be  unobstructed  by  them  in 
their  efforts.  In  the  present  case  wc 
have  ourselves  fixed  the  brand  of  piracy 
on  the  verj'  crime  which  certain  powers 
of  Europe  have  joined  to  suppres.i. 
Ought  we  not  to  consent  that  vessels 
bearing  our  flag,  but  falling  under  just 
suspicion  of  assuming  it  for  the  perpe- 
tration of  this  piracy,  should  be  visited, 
according  to  stipulated  forms,  that  their 
nationality  may  be  judged  ?  Have  we 
any  right,  by  denying  this  claim,  to  give 
to  acknowledged,  flagrant  crime  an  aid 
and  facihtv  under  which  it  cannot  but 
prevail  ?  Yhere  seems  no  reason  for 
apprehension  that  In  assenting  to  vistta* 
lion  we  shall  expose  ourselves  to  great 
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Lwrongs.  From  the  nature  of  the  case, 
■ttrict  and  simple  rules  of  judgment  may 
be  laid  down,  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  visiting  officers  may  be  made  so 
sertous  as  to  give  a  moral  certainty 
of  caution.  Undoubtedly  injuries  may 
chance  to  be  inflicted*  as  is  the  case  in 
the  exercise  of  the  clearest  rights  :  but 
the  chance  is  so  small,  whilst  tlic  effects 
of  refusing  visitation  are  so  fatal  and  so 
sure,  that  our  country^  should  it  resi:»t 
the  claim,  will  take  the  attitude  of  hos- 
tility to  the  human  race,  and  will  de- 
serve to  be  cut  off  from  the  fellowship 
of  the  Christian  world. 

It  is  customary,  1  know,  to  meet  these 
remarks  by  saying  that  the  crusade  of 
England  against  this  traffic  is  a  mere 
show  of  philanthropy  ;  that  she  is  serv- 
ing only  her  own  ends  ;  and  that  there 
is  consequently  no  obligation  to  coop- 
crate  with  her.    This  language  might  be 
expected  from  the  South,  where  almost 
universal  ignorance  prevails  in  regard 
10  the  antislavcry  efforts  of  England ; 
but  it  does  little  honor  to  the  North, 
where  the  means  of  knowledge  are  pos- 
sessed.    That  England  is  blending  pri- 
^vate  views  with  the  suppression  of  the 
|*lave-tnide  is  a  thing  to  be  expected  : 
Ilor  states,  hkc  individuals,  seldom  act 
tfrom  unmixed  motives.     But  when  we 
liee  a  nation  for  fifty  years  keeping  in 
sight  a  great  object  of  humanity  ;  when 
we  see  this  enterprise,  beginning  with 
the  peaceful  Quaker,  adopted  by  Chris- 
rtjans  of  other  names,  and  thus  spreading 
[through  and  moving  the  whole  popula- 
[  tion  ;  when  we  see  the  reluctant  govem- 
[inent  compelled  by  the  swelling  sensi- 
[bility  of  the  people  to  lend  itself  to  the 
[cause,  and  to  forward  it  by  liberal  ex- 
enditure  and  vast  efforts  on  sea  and 
nd  ;  can  we  help  feeling  that  the  moral 
Itentiment  of  the  nation  is  the  basis  and 
[.Spring  of  this  great  and  glorious  effort  ? 
J  On  this  subject  I  may  speak  from  knowl- 
edge.    In  England,  many  years  ago,   I 
met   the   patriarchs   of  the  antislavcry 
cause,     I   wxs  present  at  a  meeting  of 
the  abolition  committee.  —  a  body  which 
^has  won  an  imperishable  name  in  his- 
I  saw  men  and  women,  emmcnt  for 
lirirtue  and   genius,  who  had  abstained 
I  from  the  products  of  slave- labor  to  com- 
Ipel  the  government  to  suppress  the  traffic 
Fin  men.     If  ever  Christian  benevolence 
wrtmght  a  triumph,  it  was  \t\  that  stru^- 
^le ;  aj3d  the  eiiorls  ol  the  natVotv  Itom 


that  day  to  this  have  been  hallowed 
the  same  generous  feelings  Alas ' 
triumphs  of  humanity  are  not  so 
ous  that  we  can  afford  to  part  with 
History  records  but  one  example  of  a" 
nation  fighting  the  battle  of  the  oppreat- 
cd  wifh  the  sympathy,  earnestness,  and 
sacrifices  of  a  generous  individual;  and 
we  will  not  give  up  our  faith  in  Uiii» 
And  now  is  our  country  prepared  to 
throw  itself  in  the  way  of  these  hd? 
efforts  ?  Shall  our  flag' be  stained  »ttfc 
the  infamy  of  defending  the  slave >tiade 
against  the  humanity  oi  other  counlrifs^ 
Better  that  it  should  disappear  from  ih* 
ocean  than  be  so  profaned 

It  must  not  be  said  that  the  slavr- 
trade  cannot  be  annihilated  The  prot- 
pect  grows  brighter.  One  of  its  chkf 
marts,  Cuba,  is  now  closed.  The  porti 
of  Brazil,  we  trust,  will  next  be  sKst 
against  it ;  and  the,<ie  measures  on  land 
aided  by  well -concerted  operations  U 
sea,  will  do  much  to  free  the  world  from 
this  traffic,  ft  must  not  find  its  hit 
shelter  under  the  American  tUf.  Wt 
must  not  talk  of  difficulties,  I^t  the 
nations  heart  be  opened  to  the  cry  d 
humanity,  to  the  voice  of  religion,  and 
difficulties  will  vanish.  In  every  good 
work  for  the  freedom  and  mclioniion  d 
the  world  we  ought  to  bear  our  plfL 
We  ought  to  be  found  in  the  front  raak 
of  the  war  against  that  hideous  trsf&c 
which  we  first  branded  as  piracy.  Gud 
save  us  from  suffering  our  flag  to  be 
spread  as  a  screen  between  the  ii'  ' 
the  pirate,  the  kidnapper,  the  niurd( 
and  the  ministers  of  justice,  of  huftun^ 
ity,  sent  forth  to  cut  short  his  crimes! 

We  have  thus   considered   the  nwSt 
important  of  our  difficulties  with  Mexlos 
and  England  which  have   '  ^  -   '*ioi^ 
to  threaten  war.     With  .  i  )«»• 

tice  and  peace,  it  seems  1..,^, <....... ;c  thai 

we  should  be  invoh-ed  in  hostilities- 
The  duties  of  the  free  States,  and  «< 
all  the  States,  are  plain.  We  sliould 
cherish  a  spirit  of  humanity  towards  ai 
countries.  We  should  resist  tlic  fal« 
notions  of  honor,  th*j  f.iisc  pHHc,  thf 
vindictive  feelings.  casiW  t^ 

cited  by  supposed  it 
powers,  and  arc  apt  lu  spread 
pestilence    from   breast    to 
they  burst  forth  at  length  in  a 
uncontrollable  passion  for  war. 

I  have  now  finished  my  task,     I  haM 
c«itvsvfikitt^4  xVtffe  duties  of  the  free  Sotcs 


o  be    X 
[elott^ 

man^ 
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i  relation  to  slavery,  and  to  other  sub- 
cts  of  great  and  immediate  concern* 
|p   this   discussion    I    have    constantly 
poken   of    duties   as   more    important 
ban   interests ;    but  these   in   the   end 
ill  be  found  to  agree.     The  energy  by 
ihich  men  prosper  is  fortified  by  hoth- 
_  so  much  as  by  the  lofty  spirit  which 
corns  to  prosper  through  abandonment 
'  duty. 
I   have  been   called  by  the   subjects 
here  discussed  to  speak   much  of    the 
evils  of  the  times  and  the  dangers  of 
the  country ;   and  in  treating  of  these 
a  writer  is  almost  necessarily  betrayed 
into  what  may  seem  a  tone  ot  despond- 
^cncc.     His  anxiety  to  save  his  country 
^Bnom  crime  or  calamity  leads  him  to  use 
^Ib^onsciously  a  language  of  alarm  which 
may  excite  the   apprehension  of    inevi- 
table misery.     liut  I  would  not  infuse 
such  fears.     I  do  not  sympathize  witli 
the   desponding   tone   of   the   day.      It 
may  be  that  there  are  fearful  woes  in 
stoire  for  this  people ;    but    there    are 
many  promises  of  good  to  give  spring 
to  hope  and  effort ;  and  it  is  not  wise 
open  our  eyes  and  ears  to  ill  omens 
^ne.     It  is   to  be  lamented  that  men 
bo   boast  of  courage   in   other   trials 
bould   shrink   so  weakly   from  public 
cuUies    and     dangers,    and    should 
spend  in  unmanly  reproaches  or  com- 
pl^nts  the  strength  which  they  ought 
to  give  to  tlieir  country's  safety.     But 
this   ought    not   to  surprise   us   in   the 
I     present  case  ;  for  our  lot  until  of  bte 
I     has    been    singularly    prosperous,    and 
great  prosperity  enfeebles  men  s  spirits, 
and  prepares  them  to  despond  when  it 
shall  have  passed  away.     The  country, 
wc  arc  told,  is  '*  ruined."     What!  the 
^country  ruined,  when   the  mass  of  the 
Hbopulation    have    hardly  retrenched    a 
■  luxury  ?     We   are    indeed    paying,   and 
we  ought  to  pay,  the  penalty  of  reckless 
extravagance  of  wild  and  criminal  spec- 
ulation, of  general  abandonment  to  the 
passion  for  sudden  and  enormous  gains. 
But  how  are  we  ruined  ?     Is  the  kind, 
nourishing    earth    aljout    to   become  a 
cruel  step  mother  ?     Or  is  the  teeming 
soil  of  this  matjniiicent  country  sinking 
beneath  our  feet  ?     Is  the  ocean  dried 
up  ?      Are  our  cities  and  villages,  our 
schools   and  churches,  in   ruins  ?     Are 
the  stout  muscles  which  have  conquered 
sea  and  land  palsied  ?    Are  the  e.irntngs 
ol  past  years  dissipated,  and  the  skill 


which  gathered  them  forgotten  ?  I  open 
my  eyes  on  this  ruined  country,  and  \ 
see  around  me  fields  fresh  with  verdure, 
and  behold  on  all  sides  the  inteUigent 
countenance,  the  sinewy  limb,  the  kindly 
look,  the  free  and  manly  bearing,  which 
indicate  any  thing  but  a  fallen  people. 
Undoubtedly  we  have  much  cause  to 
humble  ourselves  for  the  vices  which 
our  recent  prosperity  warmed  into  being, 
or  rather  brought  out  from  the  depths 
of  men's  souls.  But  in  the  reprobation 
which  these  vices  awaken  have  we  no 
proof  that  the  fountain  of  moral  life  in 
the  nation's  heart  is  not  exhausted  ?  In 
the  progress  of  temperance,  of  educa- 
tion, and  of  religious  sensibility  in  our 
land,  have  we  no  proof  that  there  is 
among  us  an  impulse  towards  improve- 
ment  which  no  temporary  crime  or  ca- 
lamity can  overpower? 

I  shall  be  pointed  undoubtedly  to  our 
political  corruptions,  to  the  inefficiency 
and  party  passions  which  dishonor  our 
present  Congress,  and  to  the  infamy 
brought  on  the  country  by  breach  of 
faith  and  gross  dishonesty  in  oihtr  leg- 
islatures, \n  sight  of  this  an  American 
must  indeed  ** bl us h^  and  hang  his  head.*' 
Stiil  it  is  true,  and  the  truth  should  be 
told,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  long 
divorce  between  morality  and  politics, 
public  men  do  not  represent  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  ;  nor  can  we  argue 
from  profligacy  in  public  affairs  to  a 
generaJ  want  of  private  virtue.  Besides, 
we  all  know  that  it  is  through  errors, 
sins,  and  sufferings  that  the  individual 
makes  progress  ;  and  so  does  a  people. 
A  nation  cannot  learn  to  govern  itself 
in  a  day.  New  institutions  conferring 
great  power  on  a  people  open  a  door  to 
iTiany  and  great  abuses,  from  which 
nothing  but  the  slow  and  painful  dis- 
cipline of  experience  can  bring  deliver- 
ance.  After  all,  there  is  a  growing 
intelligence  in  this  community;  there 
is  much  domestic  virtue :  there  is  a 
deep  working  of  Christianity :  there  is 
going  on  a  struggle  of  higher  truths 
with  narrow  traditions,  and  of  a  wider 
benevolence  with  social  evils  ;  there  is 
a  spirit  of  freedom^  a  recognition  of  the 
equal  rights  of  men ;  there  are  profound 
impulses  received  from  our  history,  from 
tLie  virtues  of  our  fathers,  and  especially 
from  our  revolutionary  conflict ;  and 
there  is  an  indomitable  energy,  which, 
after  rearing  an  empire  in  the  wilderness. 
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is  fresh  for  new  achievements.  Such  a 
people  are  not  ruined  because  Congress 
leaves  the  treasury  bankrupt  for  weeks 
and  months,  and  exposes  itself  to  scorn 
by  vulgar  manners  and  ruffian  abuse. 
In  that  very  body  how  many  men  may 
be  found  ot  honor,  inte^ty,  and  wis- 
dom, who  watch  over  their  country  with 
sorrow,  but  not  despair,  and  who  meet 
an  answer  to  their  patriotism  in  the 
breasts  of  thousands  of  their  country- 


There  is  one  duty  of  the  free  States  of 
which  I  have  not  spoken  ;  it  is  the  duty 
of  faith  in  the  intellectual  and  moral 
energies  of  the  country,  in  its  high  des- 
tiny, and  in  the  good  Providence  which 
has  guided  it  through  so  many  trials  and 
perils  to  its  present  neatness.  We  in- 
deed suffer  much,  and  deserve  to  suffer 
more.  Many  dark  pages  are  to  be  writ- 
ten in  our  history.  But  generous  seed 
is  still  sown  in  this  nation ^s  mind.  No- 
ble impulses  are  working  here.  We  arc 
called  to  be  witnesses  to  the  world  of  a 
freer,  more  equal,  more  humane,  more 
enlightened  social  existence  than  has 
yet  been  known.  May  God  raise  us  to 
a  more  thorough  comprehension  of  our 
work  !  May  he  give  us  faith  in  the  good 
which  we  are  summoned  to  achieve  ! 
May  he  strengthen  us  to  build  up  a  pros- 
perity not  tainted  by  slavery,  selfishness, 
or  any  wrong ;  but  pure,  innocent,  right- 
eous, and  overflowing,  through  a  just 
and  generous  intercourse,  on  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth ! 


Notes. 


Note  A.  —  To  the  preceding  remarks 
it  is  in  vain  to  opp>ose  **the  comity  of 
nations."  England,  in  her  public  acts, 
having  pronounced  slavery  unjust,  pro- 
nounces also  that  **  comity  "  cannot  pre- 
vail against  justice.  And  is  not  this 
right  and  true  ?  Can  a  nation  be  bound 
by  comity  to  recog^nize  within  its  borders, 
and  to  carry  into  effect  by  its  judicial  or 
executive  machinery,  the  laws  of  another 
country  which  it  holds  to  be  violations 
of  the  law  of  nature  or  of  God  ?  Would 
not  our  own  courts  indignantly  refuse  to 
enforce  a  contract  or  relation  between 
foreigners  here,  which,  however  valid  in 
their  own  land  where  it  was  made,  is 
contrary  to  our  own  institutions,  or  to 
the  acknowledged  precepts  of  morality 
and  religion  ^ 


NoU  B,  —  "  It  is  said  that  this  alle^ 
interference  by  the  British  authorities 
was  contrary  to  the  comity  of  nations, 
and  that  therefore  the  British  govern- 
ment is  bound  to  indemnify  the  owners 
of  the  slaves.  But  indemnity  for  what  ? 
for  their  asserted  property  in  these  men  ? 
But  that  g^vornment  does  not  recoc^ize 
property  in  men.  Suppose  the  suves 
were  dispersed  by  reason  of  its  interfer- 
ence ;  yet  the  master  and  owners  re- 
ceived no  damage  thereby,  for  they  had 
no  title  to  the  slaves.  Their  property 
had  ceased  when  these  men  came  under 
the  beni^  influence  of  English  law." 

Note  C.  —  I  have  spoken  of  the  great 
majority  in  our  country  who  have  no 
participation  whatever  m  slavery.  In- 
deed, it  is  little  suspected  at  home,  any 
more  than  abroad,  how  small  is  the 
number  of  slave-holders  here.  I  learn 
from  a  judicious  correspondent  at  the 
South  that  the  slave-holders  in  that  re- 
gion cannot  be  rated  at  more  than 
300,000.  Some  make  them  less.  Sup- 
posing each  of  them  to  be  the  head 
of  a  family,  and  each  family  to  con- 
sist of  five  members  ;  then  there  will  be 
1,500,000  having  a  direct  interest  in 
slaves  as  property.  This  is  about  one- 
eleventh  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  The  300,000  actual  slave-hold- 
ers are  about  a  fifty-se^'tnth  part  of  our 
whole  population.  These  govern  the 
South  entirely,  by  acting  in  concert,  and 
by  the  confinement  of  the  best  education 
to  their  ranks  ;  and,  still  more,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  they  have  governed  the 
whole  country.  Their  cry  rises  above 
all  other  sounds  in  the  land.  Few  as 
they  are,  their  voices  well-nigh  drown 
the  quiet  reasonings  and  remonstrances 
of  the  North  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 

Note  D.  —  In  the  first  part  of  these 
remarks  I  said  that  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press  was  fully  en- 
joyed in  this  country.  I  overlooked  the 
persecutions  to  which  the  abolitionists 
nave  been  exposed  for  expressing  their 
opinions.  That  I  should  have  forgot- 
ten this  is  the  more  strange,  because  my 
sympathy  with  these  much-injured  per- 
sons has  been  one  motive  to  me  for 
writing  on  slavery.  The  free  States,  as 
far  as  they  have  violated  the  rights  of 
the  abolitionists,  have  ceased  to  be  fully 
free.  They  have  acted  as  the  tools  of 
slavery,  and  have  warred  against  fret- 


dom  in  its  noblest  form.  No  matter 
what  other  liberties  are  conceded,  if 
liberty  of  speech  and  the  press  be  denied 
us  \Vc  are  robbed  of  our  most  precious 
nglit  of  that  without  which  all  other 
rights  are  unprotected  and  insecure- 
XoU  E.  —  Since  the  publication  of  the 

t -first  edition  of  this  tract,  1  have  been 
sorry  to  leam  that  this  paragraph  has 
J>een  considered  by  some  aii  showing  an 
insensibility  to  the  depraving  influences 
of  slavery.  My  purpose  was,  to  be  just 
to  the  South  :  and  I  did  not  dream  that 
in  doing  this  !  was  throwing  a  veil  over 
the  deformity  of  its  institutions.  I  feel 
deeply,  what  I  have  again  and  again  said, 
that  slavery  does  and  ,must  exert  an  ex- 
ceedingly depraving  influence.  So  wrong- 
ful an  exercise  of  power  can  not  but  injure 

^tbe  character.  All  who  sustain  the  rela- 
lion  are  the  worse  for  it.  But  it  is  a 
plain  fact,  taught  by  all  history  and  ex- 
perience, that  under  depraving  institu- 
tions much  virtue  may  exist :  and  were 
not  this  the  case,  the  condition  of  our 
race  would  be  hopeless  indeed,  for 
everywhere  such  institutions  are  found. 
The  character  is  not  determined  by  a 
sin^^le  relation  or  circumstance  in  our 
lot     Most  of  us  believe  that  RonuQ 


Catholicism  exerts  many  influences  hos* 
trie  to  true  Christianity,  and  yet  how 
many  sincere  Christians  have  grown  up 
under  that  system !  In  the  midst  of 
feudal  barbarism,  in  the  palaces  of 
despotism,  noble  characters  have  been 
formed.  Slavery,  I  believe,  does  incal- 
culable harm  to  the  skve-holders.  It 
spreads  licentiousness  of  manners  to  a 
fearful  extent;  and  in  the  ca^ne  of  the 
good  it  obscures  their  perception  of 
those  most  important  teachings  of  Chris- 
tianity which  unfold  the  intimate  rela- 
tion of  man  to  man.  and  which  enjoin 
univer&al  love.  Still,  it  cannot  lie  de- 
nied  that,  under  all  these  disadvantages, 
God  finds  true  worshippers  within  the 
bounds  of  slavery,  that  many  deeds  of 
Christian  love  are  performed  there,  and 
that  there  are  not  wanting  examples  of 
eminent  virtue.  This  is  what  1  meant 
to  say,  I  am  bound,  however^  to  add, 
that  the  more  I  become  acquainted  with 
the  slave-holding  States,  the  more  I  am 
impressed  with  the  depraving  influence 
of  slavery ;  and  I  shall  grieve  if  my 
desire  to  be  just  to  the  South,  and  my 
joy  at  witnessing  virtue  there,  shouli 
be  construed  as  a  negative  testimony  in 
^vor  of  this  corrupting  institution. 
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AN   ADDRESS    DELIVERED   AT   LENOX, 

Oh  the  First  of  August,  1842,  beiug  the  Anniversary  of  Emancipation 
in  the  British  West  Indies, 


Iktroductory  Remarks, 


I  HAVE  been  encouraged  to  publish 
the  following  address  by  the  strong  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  with  which  it 
was  received.  1  do  not,  indeed,  suppose 
that  those  who  listened  to  it  with  in- 
terest, and  who  have  requested  its  pub- 
ion,   accorded    with    me    in    every 

inion  which  it  contains.  Such  entire 
ement  is  not  to  be  expected  among 
intelligent  men  who  judge  for  them- 
selves. But  I  am  sure  that  the  spirit 
and  substance  of  the  address  met  a 
hearty  response.  Several  paragraphs, 
which  I  wanted  strength  to  deliver,  are 
now  published,  and  for  these  of  course 
I  am  alone  responsible. 


teres 

^^IScati 

■intel 


I  dedicate  this  address  to  the  men 
and  women  of  Berkshire.  1  have  found 
so  much  to  delight  me  in  the  magnificent 
scenery  of  this  region,  in  its  peaceful 
and  prosperous  villages,  and  in  the  rare 
intelligence  and  iirtues  of  the  friends 
whose  hospitality  I  have  here  enjoyed, 
that  I  desire  to  connect  this  little  work 
with  this  spot  I  cannot  soon  forget 
the  beautiful  nature  and  the  generous 
spirits  with  which  1  have  been  privileged 
to  commune  in  the  valley  of  the  Housa- 
tonic.  —  Lenox,  Mass.,  Aug,  9,  1842. 


Address, 

This  day  is  the  anniversary  of  one  of 
the  great  events  ot  mod!MXi\!\TOkSA^ — ^^ 
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ADDRESS  ON  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF 


Icmandpation  of  the  slaves  in  the  British 
I  West  India  Islands.  This  emancipation 
ibe§^n  August  ist,  1834,  but  it  was  not 
[Completed  until  August  ist,  1838.  The 
kfevent,  indeed,  has  excited  little  attention 
■111  our  country,  partly  because  wcare  too 
nuch  absorbed  in  private  interests  and 
ocal  excitements  to  be  alive  to  the  tri- 
kmphs  of  humunity  at  a  distance,  partly 
Ibe cause  a  moral  contagion  has  spread 
|from  the  South  through' the  North,  and 
Ideadened  our  sympathies  with  the  op- 
ppressed.  Bui  West  India  emancipation, 
[though  received  here  so  coldly,  is  yet  an 
icra  in  the  annals  of  phi  Ian tli ropy.  The 
[greatest  events  do  not  always  draw  most 
iattenlion  at  the  moment.  When  the 
J**  Mayflower,"  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
[landed  a  few  piljEn^ms  on  the  ice-bound, 
Lsnow-buried  rocks  of  Plymouth,  the  oc- 
f-currence  made  no  noise.  Nobody  took 
Vaote  of  it,  and  yet  how  much  has  that 
ifanding^  done  to  change  the  face  of  the 
[civilised  world!  Our  fathers  came  to 
l^tablish  a  pure  church ;  they  little 
thought  of  revolutionizing  nations.  The 
emancipation  in  the  West  Indies,  whether 
viewed  in  itself,  or  in  its  immediate  re- 
sults, or  in  the  spirit  from  which  it  grew, 
or  in  the  light  of  hope  which  it  sheds 
"  on  the  future,  deserves  to  be  commemo- 
ated.  In  some  respects  it  stands  alone 
Jin  human  history,  I  therefore  invite  to 
fit  your  serious  attention. 

I'erhaps  I  ought  to  begin  with  some 
*»pology  for  my  ap|>earance  in  this  place  \ 
for  1  stand  here  unasked,  uninvited.     J 
can  plead  no   earnest   solicitation  from 
few  or  many  for  the  service  I  now  ren- 
der.    1    come    lo   you   simply  from  an 
impulse   in    my   own    breast ;    and,   in 
truth,  had  I   been  solicited,  I  probably 
should   not    have   consented   to   speak, 
Ittaci   I  found  here  a  genera!  desire  to 
celebrate  this  day,    I    should  have  felt 
thai  another  speaker  might  be  enlisted 
in  the  cause,  and  I  should  have  held  my 
peace.     But  finding  that  no  other  voice 
would  be  raised,  Iwas  impelled  to  lift 
up  my  own,  though  too  feeble  for  any 
)(rcal  exertion.     I  trust  you  will  accept 
vith  candor  what  I  have  been  obliged 
|to  prepare  in  haste,  and  what  may  have 
Bttlc  merit  but  that  of  pure  intention. 

I  have  said  that  I  speak  only  from  the 

jitnpulse   of   my  own   mind,     1    am  the 

organ  of  no  association,  the  representa- 

l#ve  oi  no  feelings  b\U  my  own.    But  I 

ish   it  to  be  understood  vViaV  \  ^y^-^ 


from  no  sudden  impulse,  from 
sionate  zeal  of  a  new  convert,  but  ' 
deliberate   and   long-cherishett    conv 
tion.     In  truth,  my  attention  wa»  directil 
to  slavery  fifty  years  ago,  —  that  is,  be 
fore  most  of  you  were  bom  ;  and  the  firyt 
impulse  came  from   a   venerahle   man. 
formerly  of  great  reputation  in  this  part 
of  our  country  and  in  all  our  church 
the   Rev,    Dr,    Hopkins,   who   remov 
more  than   a  century  ago   from  ^  ~ 
Harrington  to  my  native  town,  an  ' 
bore  open  and  strong  testimony  ;  _ 
the  slave  trade,  —  a  principal  branch  < 
the  traffic  of  the  place^     1  am  remindf 
by  the  spot  where  I  now  stand  of  anotJ 
incident  which    may   show  how  long  I 
have  taken  an  interest  in  this 
More  than  twenty  years  ago  I  ha^ 
earnest   conversation    with    that    r. 
minded  man  and  fervent  philanUu.  , 
Henry  Sedgwick,  so  well  and  honorat^ 
known  to  most  who  hear  me.  on  wh 
occasion  we  deplored  the  inscn 
of  the  North  to  the  evils  of  slaver 
inquired  by  what  means  it  might  1 
moved.     The  circumstance  which   par* 
ticularly  gave  my  mind  a   direction  to 
this  sutject  was  a  winter  s  residence  io 
a  West  Indian  island  more  than  eleven 
years  ago.     I  lived  there  on  a  plantation 
Yhe  pia^za  in  which  f  sat  and  walked 
almost  from  morning  to  night  overlooked 
the  negro  village  belonging  to  thceslite^^ 
A  few  steps  placed  me  in  the  mid«t<* 
their  huts.     Here  was  a  volume  on  i^U 
very   opened   always    before   my  cj^eii* 
and  how  could  I  help  learning  some  fllj 
Its  lessons  ?     The  gang  on  this  estatf 
(for  such  is  the  name  given  to  a  comp 
of  slaves)  was  the  bist  on  the  isw 
and  among  the  best  in  the  West  Indie 
The  proprietor  had   labored  to  COII0 
the  best  materials  for  it     His  nog  hi 
been   his  pride  and  beast.      The  five 
proportions,  the  graceful  and  somcttoiei 
dignified  bearing  of  thes^  .1*.^T^l*  rmjVJ 
hardly  be  overlooked.     1 
fortune  had  reduced  the  .      ,^.  ,    Link 
ruptcy.     The  estate  had  been  mortgigcd 
to  a  stranger,  who  could  not  penomllf 
superintend  it;    and  I   foimd   If  under 
the  care  of  a  passionate  and  licentioai 
manager,  in  whom  the  poor  slaves  fouoit 
a  sad  contrast  to  the  kindness  cl  hmnff 
days.      They  sometimes    came   10  \^ 
house  where  I  resided,  with  their  1 
ful  or  indignant  complaints ;  byt 
^  \c\^  ^-ax  TvQ  tiidress  couJd  be  fottod  &8*s 
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the  handi  of  their  late  master.  In  this 
case  oi  a  plantation  passing  into  strange 
hands,  I  saw  that  the  mildest  form  of 
itiverv  n\tght  at  any  time  be  changed 
talo  the  worst.  Oji  returning  to  this 
country  I  delivered  a  discourse  on  sla- 
fny,  K*^*^^g  *^^  main  views  which  I 
Have  since  communicated  ;  and  this  was 
done  before  the  cry  of  aboHtionii»m  was 
heard  among  us.  I  seem,  then»  to  have 
a  peculiar  warrant  for  now  addressing 
you-  I  am  giving  you^  not  the  ebulli- 
tnms  of  new,  vehement  feelings,  but  the 
results  of  long  and  patient  reflection ; 
BOI  the  thoughts  of  others »  but  my  own 
independent  judgments,  I  stand  adone ; 
I  speak  in  the  name  of  no  party.  I 
kave  no  connection,  but  that  of  friend- 
ihip  and  respect,  with  the  op]>os ers  of 
lUvery  in  this  country  or  abroad.  Do 
not  mix  me  up  with  other  men^  good  or 
bod ;  but  listen  to  me  as  a  separate  wit- 
iCSS^  standing  on  my  own  ground,  and 
desirous  to  express  with  all  plainness 
what  seenis  to  be  the  truth. 

On  this  day,  a  few  years  ago,  eight 
hundred  thousand  human  beings  were 
set  free  from  slavery  ;  and  to  compre- 
hend  the  greatness  of  the  deliverance,  a 
few  words  must  first  be  said  of  the  evil 
from  which  they  were  rescued.  You 
must  know  slavery  to  know  emancipa- 
tion. But  in  \  single  discourse  how  can 
I  set  before  you  the  wrongs  and  abom- 
inations of  this  detestable  institution  ?  1 
must  pass  over  many  of  its  features,  and 
will  select  one  which  is  at  present  vividly 
rmpressed  on  my  mind.  Different  minds 
are  impressed  with  different  evils.  Were 
I  asked,  what  strikes  me  as  the  greatest 
evil  inflicted  by  this  s^-^stem,  1  should 
say.  it  is  the  outrage  offered  by  slavery 
to'buman  nature.  Slavery  does  all  that 
li«9  in  human  power  to  unmake  men,  to 
1^  ihem  of  their  humanity,  to  degrade 
men  into  brutes  \  and  this  it  does  by 
declaring  them  to  be  property.  Here  is 
the  master  eviL  Declare  a  man  a  chattel, 
wmething  which  you  may  own  and  may 
rurn  to  your  use,  as  a  horse  or  a  tool ; 
^irip  him  of  all  right  over  himself,  of  all 
right  to  use  his  own  powers,  except 
what  you  concede  to  him  as  a  favor  and 
deem  consistent  with  your  own  profit  ; 
^nrl  you  cease  to  look  on  him  as  a  man. 
^  ou  may  call  him  such  ;  but  he  is  not 
to  you  a  brother,  a  fellow-being,  a  par- 
taker of  your  nature,  and  ^our  equal  in 
the  sight  of  God,    You  view  him,  you 


treat  him,  you  speak  to  him,  as  infinitely 
beneath  you,  as  belonging  to  anotlier 
race.  You  have  a  tone  and  a  look 
towards  him  which  you  never  use  tow- 
ards a  man.  Your  relation  to  him  J 
demands  that  you  treat  him  as  an  in-  ^| 
ferior  creature.  You  cannot,  if  you  ^1 
would,  treat  him  as  a  man.  That  he 
may  answer  your  end.  that  he  may  con- 
sent to  be  a  slave,  his  spirit  must  be 
broken,  his  courage  crushed ;  he  must 
fear  you.  A  feeling  of  his  deep  inferi- 
ority must  be  burnt  into  his  soul.  The 
idea  of  his  rights  must  be  quenched  in 
htm  by  the  olood  of  his  lashed  and 
lacerated  body.  Here  Ls  the  damning 
evil  of  slavery.  It  destroys  the  spirit, 
the  consciousness  of  a  man.  I  care 
little,  in  comparison,  for  his  hard  out- 
ward lot,  his  poverty,  his  unfurnished 
house,  his  coarse  fare ;  the  terrible 
thing  in  slavery  is  the  spirit  of  a  slave, 
the  extinction  of  the  spirit  of  a  man. 
He  feels  himself  owned,  a  chattel,  a 
thing  bought  and  sold,  and  held  to  sweat 
for  another's  pleasure,  at  another's  will, 
under  another's  lash,  just  as  an  ox  or 
horse.  Treated  thus  as  a  brute,  can  he 
take  a  place  among  men  ?  A  slave  I  Is 
there  a  name  so  degraded  on  earth,  a 
name  which  so  separates  a  man  from  his 
kittd  ?  And  ta  this  condition  millions 
of  our  race  are  condemned  in  this  land 
of  liberty. 

In  what  is  the  slave  treated  as  a  man  ? 
The  great  right  of  a  man  is,  to  use, 
improve,  expand  his  powers,  for  his 
own  and  others'  good.  The  slaveys 
powers  belong  to  another,  and  are  hem- 
med in,  kept  down,  not  cherished,  or 
suffered  to  unfold.  If  there  be  an 
infernal  s)'stem,  one  especially  hostile 
to  humanity,  it  is  that  which  deliberately 
wars  against  the  expansion  of  men's 
faculties :  and  this  enters  into  the 
essence  of  slavery.  The  slave  cannot 
be  kept  a  slave,  if  helped  or  allowed  to 
improve  his  intellect  and  higher  nature. 
He  must  not  be  taught  to  read.  The 
benevolent  Christian,  who  tries,  by 
giving  him  the  use  of  letters,  to  open 
to  him  the  w^ord  of  God  and  other  good 
books,  is  punished  as  a  criminal.  The 
slave  is  hedged  round  so  that  philan* 
thropy  cannot  approach  him  to  awaken 
in  him  the  intelligence  and  feelings  of  a  ^ 
man.  Thus  his  hutnanity  is  trodden  fl 
under  foot  " 

Again,  a  man  has  th^  t\^Kt  ^  iw^ 
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and  enjoy  the  relations  of  domestic  life. 
The  tie  between  the  brute  and  his  young 
endures  but  a  few  months.  Man  was 
made  to  have  a  home,  to  have  a  wife  and 
children,  to  cleave  to  them  for  life,  to 
sustain  the  domestic  relations  in  con- 
stancy and  purity,  and  through  these 
holy  ties  to  refine  and  exalt  his  nature. 
Such  is  the  distinction  of  a  man.  But 
slavery  violates  the  sanctity  of  home. 
It  makes  the  young  woman  property, 
and  gives  her  no  protection  from  licen- 
tiousness. It  either  disallows  marriage, 
or  makes  it  a  vain  show.  It  sunders 
husband  and  wife,  sells  them  into  dis- 
tant regions,  and  then  compels  them  to 
break  the  sacred  tie,  and  contract  new 
alliances,  in  order  to  stock  the  plantation 
with  human  slaves.  Scripture  and  nature 
say,  "What  God  hath  joined,  let  not 
man  put  asunder  ;  "  but  slavery  scorns 
God*s  voice  in  his  word  and  in  the  human 
heart.  Even  the  Christian  church  dares 
not  remonstrate  against  the  wrong,  but 
sanctions  it,  and  encourages  the  poor 
ignorant  slave  to  form  a  new,  adulterous 
connection,  that  he  may  minister  to  his 
master's  gain.  The  slave-holder  enters 
the  hut  of  his  bondsman  to  do  the  work 
which  belongs  only  to  death,  and  to  do 
it  with  nothing  of  the  consolatory,  heal- 
ing influences  which  Christianity  sheds 
round  death.  He  goes  to  tear  tne  wife 
from  the  liusband,  the  child  from  the 
mother,  to  exile  them  from  one  another, 
and  to  convey  them  to  unknown  masters. 
Is  this  to  sec  a  man  in  a  slave  1  Is  not 
this  to  place  him  beneath  humanity  ? 

Again,  it  is  the  right  privilege,  and 
distinction  of  a  man,  not  only  to  be  con- 
nected with  a  family,  but  with  his  race. 
He  is  made  for  free  communion  with 
his  fellow-creatures.  One  of  the  sorest 
evils  of  life  is  to  be  cut  off  from  the 
mass  of  men,  from  the  social  body  ;  to 
be  treated  by  the  multitude  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures as  outcasts,  as  Parias,  as 
a  fallen  race,  unworthy  to  be  approached, 
unworthy  of  the  deference  due  to  men  ; 
and  this  infinite  wrong  is  done  to  the 
slave.  A  slave  !  that  name  severs  all 
his  lies  except  with  beings  as  degraded 
as  himself.  He  has  no  country,  no  pride 
or  love  of  nation,  no  sympathy  with  the 
weal  or  woe  of  the  land  which  gave  him 
birth,  no  joy  in  its  triumphs,  no  gener- 
ous sorrow  for  its  humiliation,  no  feel- 
ing of  that  strong  unity  with  those 
around  him  which  common  laws,  a  com- 


mon government,  and  a  common  history 
create.  He  is  not  allowed  to  go  forth, 
as  other  men  are,  and  to  connect  him- 
self with  strangers,  to  form  new  alliances 
by  means  of  trade,  business,  conversa- 
tion. Society  is  every  where  barred 
against  him.  An  iron  wall  forbids  his 
access  to  his  race.  The  miscellaneotts 
intercourse  of  man  with  man,  which 
strengthens  the  feeling  of  our  common 
humanity,  and  perhaps  does  more  than 
all  things  to  enlarge  the  intellect,  is  de- 
nied him.  The  world  is  nothing  to  him ; 
he  does  not  hear  of  it  The  plantation 
is  his  world.  To  him  the  universe  is 
narrowed  down  almost  wholly  to  the  hot 
where  he  sleeps,  and  the  fields  where 
he  sweats  for  another's  gain.  Beyond 
these  he  must  not  step  without  leave ; 
and  even  if  allowed  to  wander,  who  has 
a  respectful  look  or  word  for  the  slave  ? 
In  that  name  he  carries  with  him  an 
atmosphere  of  repubion.  It  drives  men 
from  him  as  if  he  were  a  leper.  How- 
ever gifted  by  God,  however  thirsting 
for  some  higher  use  of  his  powers,  he 
must  hope  for  no  friend  beyond  the  ig^ 
norant,  half -brutalized  caste  with  which 
bondage  has  united  him.  To  him  there 
is  no  race,  as  there  is  no  country.  In 
truth,  so  ^len  is  he  beneath  sympa- 
thy that  multitudes  will  smile  at  hear- 
ing him  compassionated  ^r  being  bereft 
of  these  ties.  Still,  he  suffers  great 
wrong.  Just  in  proportion  as  you  sever 
a  man  from  his  country  and  race  he 
ceases  to  be  a  man.  The  rudest  sav- 
age, who  has  a  tribe  with  which  he 
sympathizes,  and  for  which  he  is  ready 
to  die,  is  far  exalted  above  the  slave. 
How  much  more  exalted  is  the  poorest 
freeman  in  a  civilized  land,  who  feels 
his  relation  to  a  wide  community  ;  who 
lives  under  equal  laws  to  which  the 
greatest  bow  ;  whose  social  ties  change 
and  enlarge  with  the  vicissitudes  of  life : 
whose  mind  and  heart  are  open  to  the 
quickening,  stirring  influences  of  this 
various  world  !  Poor  slave  I  humanity's 
outcast  and  orphan !  to  whom  no  door 
is  open,  but  that  of  the  naked  hut  of  thy 
degraded  caste !  Art  thou,  indeed,  a 
man  ?  Dost  thou  belong  to  the  human 
brotherhood  .>  What  is  thy  whole  life 
but  continued  insult  ?  Thou  meetest  no 
look  which  does  not  express  thy  hope- 
less exclusion  from  hunuin  sympathies. 
Thou  mayest.  indeed,  be  pitied  m  sicit- 
ness  and  pain;  and  so  is  the  aninuL 
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The  deference  due  to  a  man,  and  which 
keeps  alive  a  man's  spirit,  is  unknown 
ID  thee.  The  intercourse  which  makes 
ihe  humblest  individual  in  other  spheres 
partaker  more  or  less  in  the  improve- 
ments of  his  race,  thou  must  never  hope 
for.  May  I  not  say,  then,  that  nothing 
extinguishes  humanity  like  slavery  ? 

In  reply  to  these  and  other  represen- 
tations of  the  wrongs  and  evils  of  this  in- 
stitution^ we  are  told  that  slaves  are  well 
fed,  well  clothed,  at  least  better  than  the 
peasantry  and  operatives  in  many  other 
countries  ;  and  this  is  j^^ravely  adduced  as 
a  vindication  of  slavery.  A  man  capable 
of  offering  it  ought,  if  any  one  ought,  to 
be  reduced  to  bondage*  A  man  who 
thinks  food  and  raiment  a  compensation 
for  liberty,  who  would  counsel  men  to 
sell  themselves,  to  become  property,  to 

S*ve  up  all  rights  and  power  over 
eniselves,  for  a  daily  mcFis  of  pottage, 
however  savory,  is  a  slave  in  heart  He 
has  lost  the  spirit  of  a  man  \  and  would 
be  less  wronged  than  other  men  if  a 
ilave'S  collar  were  welded  round  his 
neck. 

»The  domestic  slave  is  well  fed,  we  are 
told,  and  so  are  the  domestic  animals. 
A  nobleman's  horse  in  England  is  better 
lodged   and   more  pampered   than   the 
operatives   in  Manchester.     The  grain 
which  the  horse  consumes  might  sup- 
port a  starving  family.     How  sleek  and 
^^  shining  his  coat !     How   gay  and  rich 
^m  his  caparison  !     But  why  is  he  thus  cur- 
^K  ried  and  pampered  and  bedecked  ?     To 
B  be  bitted  and  curbed  j  and  then  to  be 
V  mounted  by  his  mister,  who  arms  him- 
telf  with  whip  and  spur  to  put  the  ani- 
mal 10  his  speed ;  and  if  any  accident 
mar  his  strength  or  swiftness,  he  is  sold 
from   his   luxuriant  stall  to  be  flayed, 
overworked,  and   hastened  out   of  life 
by  the  merciless  drayman.    Suppose  the 
ooblenun  should  say  to  the  half-starved, 
ragged  operative  of  Manchester,  **  1  will 
give  up  my  horse,  and  feed  and  clothe 
yoo  with  like  sumptuousness,  on  condi- 
tion that   I  miy  mount  you  daily  with 
lash  and  spurs,  and  sell  you  when  I  can 
^make  a  profitable  bargain."    Would  you 
|fcave  the  operative^  for  the  sake  of  good 
and  clothes,   take   the  lot  of  the 
t  ?  or,  in  other  words,   become   a 
ove  ?    What  reply  would  the  heart  of 
kid  England  of   New   England   la- 
^^v/  make  to  such  a  proposal  ?    And 
>Ct«  If  there  be  any  soundness  in  ihe  ' 
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argument  drawn  from  the  slave's  com- 
forts, he  ought  to  accept  it  thankfully 
and  greedily* 

Such  arguments  for  slavery  are  in- 
sults. The  man  capable  of  using  them 
oug^ht  to  be  rebuked  as  mean  in  spirit, 
hard  of  heart,  and  wanting  all  true  sym- 
pathy with  his  race.  1  might  reply,  if  F  H 
thought  fit,  to  this  account  of  the  slave's  ^ 
blessings,  that  there  is  nothing  very 
enviable  in  his  food  and  wardroM,  that 
his  comforts  make  no  approach  to  those 
of  the  nobleman's  horse,  and  that  a 
laborer  of  New  England  would  prefer 
the  fare  of  many  an  almshouse  at  home. 
But  t  cannot  stoop  to  such  reasoning. 
Be  the  comforts  01  the  slave  what  they 
may,  they  are  no  compensation  for  the 
degradation,  insolence,  indignities*  igno- 
rance, servility,  scars,  and  violations  of 
domestic  rights  to  which  he  is  exposed. 

I  have  spoken  of  what  seems  to  me 
the  CTand  evil  of  slavery,  —  the  outrage 
it  offers  to  human  nature.     It  would  be 
easy  to  enlarge  on  other  fatal  tendencies 
and  effects  of  this  institution.     But  I 
forbear,  not  only  for  want  of  time,  but 
because  I  feel  no  need  of  a  minute  ex- 
position of  its  wrongs  and  miseries  to 
make  it  odious,     I  cannot  endure  to  go 
through  a  labored  proof  of  its  iniquitous 
and   injurious  nature.     No  man  wants 
such    proof.     He   carries    the  evidence       h 
in  his  own  heart.     I  need  nothing  but       H 
the    most   general   view   of    slavery   to       ^ 
move  my  indignation  towards  it.     I  am 
more  and   more  accu.stomed  to  throw       ^ 
out  of  sight  its  particular  evils,  its  de*       H 
tails  of  wrong  and  suffering,  and  to  sec       ^ 
in  it  simply  an  institution  which  deprives 
men  of  freedom  ;  and  when  I  thus  view 
it,  I  am  taught  immediately,  by  an  un-       fl 
erring  instinct,  that  slavery  is  an   in-       ^ 
tolerable   wrong.      Nature  cries    aloud 
for  freedom  as   our  proper  good,   our 
birthright    and    our   encl,   and    resents 
nothing  so  much  as  its  loss.     It  is  true 
that  we  are  placed  at  first  in  subjection 
to  others*  wills,  and  spend  childhood 
and  youth  under  restraint.     But  we  arc 
go\xrned  at  first  that  we  may  learn  to 
govern  ourselves  ;   we  begin  with  lead-       ^ 
ing-strings  that  we  may  learn  to  eo  alone.        H 
The  discipline  of  the  parent  is  designed 
to  train  up  his  children  to  act  for  them- 
selves, and  from  a  principle  of  duty  in 
their  own  breasts.     The  child   is   not 
subjected  to  his  father  to  be  a  slave, 
but  to  grow  up  to  the  ^i\et^^ ,  tcs^'i^^^X' 
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bbflity,  relations,  and  authority  of  a  man, 
rf'rccdom,   courage,    moral    force,    efli- 
Vciency,    independence,    the   large,   gen- 
Icrous  action  of  tlie  soul,  these  are  the 
[blessings  in  store  for  us,  the  grand  ends 
jlo  which  the  restraints  of  education,  of 
_  fiily»  of  school,  and  college  arc  directed 
[Nature  knows  no  such  thing  as  a  per- 
||>etual  yoke.     Nature  bends  no  head  to 
tlhe  dust,  to  look  for   ever   downward. 
IWature  makes  no  man  a  chattel.     Nat- 
Lttre  has  implanted  in  all  souls  the  thirst, 
[ihe   passion   for  liberty.      Nature  stirs 
Ihe  heart  of  the  child,  and  prompts  it 
throw  out  its  little  hmbs  in  restless- 
laess  and  joy,  and  to  struggle  against 
fcstraint.     Nature  impels  the  youth  to 
leap*  to  run.  to  put  forth  all  his  powers, 
to  look  with  impatience  on  prescribed 
bounds,  to  climb  the  steep,  to  dive  into 
the  ocean,   to  court  danger,  to  spread 
himself  through  the  new  world  which 
he  was  born  to  inherit.     Nature *s  life, 
nature's  impulse,   nature's  joy  is  free- 
dom.     A  greater  violence  to  nature  can- 
not be  conceived  than  to  rob   man  oi 
liberty. 

What  is  the  end  and  essence  of  life  ? 
It  is  to  expand  all  our  faculties  and 
affections.  It  is  to  grow,  to  gain  by 
exercise  new  energy,  new  intellect,  new 
love,  ft  is  to  hope,  to  strive,  to  bring 
out  what  is  within  us,  to  press  towards 
what  is  above  us.  in  other  words,  it 
is  to  be  free.  Slavery  is  thus  at  war 
with  the  true  life  of  human  nature. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  a  power  in  the 
soul  which  the  loss  of  freedom  cannot 
always  sulxlue.  There  have  been  men 
doomed  to  perpetual  bondage  who  have 
still  thought  and  felt  nobly,  looked  up 
to  God  with  trust,  and  learned  by  ex- 
perience tliat  even  bondage,  like  all  other 
evils,  may  be  made  the  occasion  of  high 
virtue.  But  these  are  exceptions.  In 
the  main,  our  nature  is  too  weak  to 
grow  under  the  weight  of  chains. 

To  illustrate  the  supreme  importance 
of  freedom,  1  woutcl  offer  a  remark 
which  may  sound  like  a  paradox,  but 
will  be  found  to  be  true.  It  is  this,  that 
even  despotism  is  endurable  only  be- 
cause it  bestows  a  degree  of  freedom. 
Despotism,  bad  as  it  is,  supplants  a 
greater  evil,  and  that  is  anarchy  ;  and 
anarchy  is  worse,  chiefly  because  it  is 
more  enslaving.  In  anarchy  all  restraint 
\%  plnck^d  frohi  the  strongs  who  make  a 
'Tej  oi  the  weak ;    subduing  l\\em  \i^ 
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terror,  seizing  on   their   property, 
treading  every  right  under  foot.     W     ^ 
the  laws  are  prostrated,  arbitrary,  pas- 
sionate,  lawless   will   the   will   of   the 
strongest,  exasperated    by   Dppo&itiq|H 
must  prevail ;  and  under  tni&  the  rigb^H 
of  i>erson  as  well  as  property  are  Ci^H 
down,  and  a  palsying  fear  imposes  «iB 
mens  spirits  a  heavier  r'    •"  •V--  — *    ' 
ever    forged   by   an    ort 
ism.      In  the  whole  hisii  . .   i..  ,, ;,^.«j 
in  France,  liberty  was  never  *o  crushed 
as  in  the  reign  of  terT.3r  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, when  mobs  and  lawless  combina- 
tions usurped  the  power  of  the  state 
A  despot,  to  be  safe,  must  establish  i 
degree  of  order,  and  this  implies  iavrm 
tribunals,  and   some   administration  of 
justice,  however  rude ;   and,  still  more, 
he  has  an  interest  in  protecting  industry 
and  propert)^  to  some  degree,  in  order 
that  he  may  extort  the  more  (rom  lUi 
people's   earnings    under    the   name  dl 
revenue.     Thus  despotism  is  an  a4i| 
tow^ards  liberty  ;  and  in  this  its  stj 
very  much  lies ;   for  the  people  J 
secret   consciousness    that   their  rightl 
suffer  less  under  one  than  under  mtnf 
tyrants,  under  an  organized  abaollltilllf 
tKan    under    wild,    lawless, 
force ;  and  on  this  conviction,  as  tmJjr 
as  on  armies,  rests  the  despot \t  throoi»1 
Thus  freedom  and  rights  are  ever  chcr-l 
ished  goods  of   human   nature.      Maal 
keeps   them  in  sight  even  when  XWA\ 
crushed;  and  just  in  proportion  as  df-I 
ilization    and    intelligence   advance  be] 
secures  them  more  and  more.     Thlsii| 
infallibly  true,  notwitl  '    -^  oppoiittt 

appearances.     The  <  oldespolrj 

ism  may,  indeed,  co  \  pm^ 

sive  civilization,  but  i  declines; 

and  public  opinion,  li^^  n^.  .ri  the  cflOh 
munity,  silently  establishes  a  swayofcr 
what  seems  and  is  dcnomixuted  abif^ 
lute  power*  We  have  a  atrikiltt  esu** 
pie  of  this  truth  in  Prussia,  wEcur  llrt 
king  seems  unchecked,  but  where  1 
code  of  wise  and  equal  laws  ins;ures  to 
eve^  man  his  rights  to  a  degree  c«*  j 
perienced  in  few  other  cotmtne^.  and] 
where  the  admi  i  ^^  can-  \ 

not  safely  be  ol  id  rf 

the  sovereign.  Thus  frccdam,  mafl'i 
dearest  birthright,  is  the  good  towardf 
which  civil  institutions  teod.  U  b  At 
once  the  sign  and  the  means,  ihc  cauw 
and  the  effect  of  human  pro|;mi».  U 
eiCv%^&  m  aL  measure   ttnder  lyrajmidi^ 
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Its,  auid  gives  them  their 
Nowhere  is  it  whollv  bro- 
but  under  domestic  slavery, 

is,  man  Is  made  property, 
the   damning  taint  the  ac- 

ghling  power,  tlie  infinite  evil 

\  day,  four  years  a^o,  eight 
housand  human  bein^js  were 
>m  the  terrible  evil  of  which 
iven  a  faint  sketch.  Eight 
lousand  of  our  brethren,  who 

in  darkness  and  the  shadow 
were  visited  with  the  light  of 
nstead  of  the  tones  of  abso- 
sing  command*  a  new  voice 

their  ears,  calling  them  to 
i  lo  be  free.     They  were  un- 

too  rude,  too  ignorant,  to 
id  the  CTeatness  of  the  bless- 
rcd  on  them  this  day.  Free- 
sm  undoubtedly  seemed  much 
\  not  Children  In  intellect, 
d  on  it  as  a  child  on  a  holiday. 
ry  had  not  wholly  stifled  in 
instincts,  feelings,  judgments 
Tl^ey  felt  on  this  day  that  the 
le  brutal  overseer  was  broken  ; 
hat  no  cause  for  exulting  joy  ? 
that  wife  and  child  could  no 

insulted  or  scourged  in  their 

they  be  denied  the  privilege 

^a  voice  in  their  behalf, 
boon  ?  They  felt  that 
I  they  were  to  work  from  their 
for  their  own  good,  that  they 
n  perhaps  a  hut,  which  they 
their  own.  and  which  the  foot 
ter  could  not  profane,  nor  a 
nterest  lay  waste.  Can  you 
;i\'c  how  they  stretched  out 
i,  and  looked  on  them  with  a 
iying*  •*  These  are  our  own  "  ? 
not  conceive  how  they  leaped 
W  animation,  exulting  to  put 
5rs  which  were  from  that  day 
!ir  own  '*  ?  Can  you  not  con- 
'  they  looked  round  them  on 
and  hills,  and  said  to  them- 
Wc  can  go  now  where  we 
d  how  they  continued  to  live 

its  with  new  content,  because 
leave  them  if  they  would  ? 
aot  conceive  how  dim  ideas  of 
>t  dawned  on  their  long-dor- 
ds  ;  how  the  future^  once  a 
;an  to  brighten  before  them; 
began  to  spread  her  unused 
30W  the  faculties  and  ifiQl\ng% 
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of  men  came  to  a  new  birth  within  them  ? 
The  father  and  mother  took  their  child 
to  their  arms  and  said,  *'  Nobody  can 
sell  you  from  us  now."  Was  not  that 
enough  to  give  them  a  new  life?  The 
husband  and  wife  began  to  feel  that 
there  was  an  inviolable  sanctity  in  mar- 
riage;  and  a  glimpse*  however  faint,  of 
a  moraL  spiritual  bond  began  to  take 
place  of  the  loose  sensual  tie  which  had 
held  them  together.  Still  more,  and 
what  deserves  special  note,  the  colored 
man  raised  his  eyes  on  this  day  to  the 
white  man,  and  saw  the  infinite  chasm 
between  himself  and  the  white  race  grow- 
ing narrower  ;  saw  and  felt  that  he,  too, 
was  a  man  ;  that  he,  too.  had  rights  ; 
that  he  belonged  to  the  common  Father, 
not  to  a  fratlf  selfish  creature ;  that» 
under  God,  he  was  his  own  master.  A 
rude  feeling  of  dignity,  in  strange  con* 
irast  with  the  abjectness  or  the  slave,  gave 
new  courage  to  that  look,  gave  a  firmer 
tone,  a  manlier  tread.  This,  had  I  been 
there,  would  have  interested  me  espe- 
cially. The  tumult  of  joyful  feeling 
bursting  forth  in  the  broken  language 
which  slavery  had  taught  I  should  have 
sympathized  with.  But  the  sight  of  the 
slave  rising  into  a  man,  looking  on  the 
white  race  with  a  steady  eye,  with 
the  secret  consciousness  of  a  common 
nature,  and  beginning  to  comprehend 
his  heaven-descended,  inalienable  rights, 
would  have  been  the  crowning  joy. 

It  was  natural  to  expect  that  the  slaves, 
on  the  first  of  August,  receiving  the  vast, 
incomprehensible  gift  of  freedom,  would 
have  rushed  into  excess.  It  would  not 
have  surprised  me  had  I  heard  of  in- 
temperance, tumult,  violence.  Liberty, 
that  mighty  boon,  for  which  nations  have 
shed  rivers  of  their  best  blood,  for  which 
thev  have  toiled  and  suffered  for  years, 
perhaps  for  ages,  was  given  to  these  poor, 
ignorant  creatures  in  a  day,  and  given 
to  them  after  lives  of  cruel  bondage,  im- 
measurably more  cruel  than  any  politi- 
cal oppression.  Would  it  have  been 
wonderful  if  they  had  l>ecn  intoxicated 
by  the  sudden,  vast  transition  ?  if  they 
had  put  to  shame  the  authors  of  thcjr 
freedom  bv  an  immediate  abuse  of  it  ? 
Happily,  the  poor  negroes  had  enjoyed 
one  privilege  in  their  bondage,  rfiey 
had  learned  something  of  Christianity  j 
very  little  indeed,  yet  enough  to  teach 
them  that  liberty  was  the  fjlt  ol  Coi. 
That   m\ghvy   povt^r,  i^Y^^otl,  \i^  Vj«^- 
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gun  a  work  within  them.     The  African 

nature  seemis  singularly  &usce|>tible  of 

this  principle.    Benevolent  missiomLries, 

whom  the  antislaver)'  spirit  of  England 

\hsL^  sent  into  the  colonics,  had  for  some 

llame    been   working    on    the    degraded 

Imlnds  of  the  bondmen,  and  not  wholly 

Eln  vain.     The  slaves,  whilst  denied  the 

Eiank  of  men  by  their  race,  had  caught 

[the  idea  of  their  relation  to  the  Infinite 

I  Father.       That   great   doctrine   of    the 

liiniversal,  impartial   love  of     God,  em^ 

fbracing  the  most  obscure,  dishonored, 

oppressed,  had  dawned  on  them.     Their 

I  new   freedom    thus    became   associated 

rwith  religion,  the  mightiest  principle  on 

l^arth,  and   by  this  it  was   not   merely 

I  saved  from  excess,  but  made  the  spring 

(of  immediate  elevation. 

Little  did  I  imagine  that  the  emanci- 
I  pation  of  die  slaves  was  to  be  invested 
I  with  holiness  and  moral  sublimity.  Lit* 
I  tie  did  1  expect  that  my  heart  was  to  be 
touched  by  it  as  by  few  events  in  his- 
I  tory.  Hut  the  emotions  with  which  I 
Ifirst  read  the  narrative  of  the  great  gift 
Vof  Ubertv  in  Antigua  are  still  fresh  in 
'  my  mincL  Let  me  read  to  you  the  story  ; 
\  none^  1  think,  can  hear  it  unmoved.  It 
is  the  testimony  of  trustworthy  men, 
I  who  visited  the  West  Indies  to  observe 
[  the  effects  of  emancipation  :  — 

"To  convey  to  the  reader  some  account 
of  the  way  in  which  the  great  crisis  passed, 
I  wc  here  give  the  substance  of  several  ac- 
counts which  were  related  to  uh  in  different 
parts  of  the  island  by  those  who  witnessed 

"The   Wesleyans  kept  *  watch-night*  in 

\  all  their  chapels  on  the  night  of  the  jtst 

L  July.  One  of  the  Wesley  an  missionaries 
gave  us  an  account  of  the  watchniceting 

\  Bt  the  chapel  in  St.  John's*  The  spaciuuii 
house  was  tilled  with  the  candidates  for 
liberty.     All  was  animation  and  eagerness. 

i  A  mighty  chorus  of  voices  swelled  the  song 
of  expectation  and  joy  ;  and»  as  they  united 
In  prayer,  the  voice  of  the  leader  was 
drowned  in  the  universal  acclamation  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise  and  blessing  and 
honor  and   glorv  to   God,  who   had  come 

'  down  for  their  deliverance.  In  such  exer- 
cises the  evening  was  spent  until  the  hour 

'  <»f  twelve  approached.  The  missionary 
then  proposed  that,  when  the  clock  on  the 
cathedra)  should  begin  to  strike,  the  whole 
Congregation  should  fall  upon  their  kneeS| 
and  receive  the  boon  of  freedom  in  silence. 

^  ^ccordinglVi  as  the  loud  bell  tolled  its  tirst 
lie,  the  immense  a»scmb\if  teW  prosUaxt 
their  knees.     AU  was  %i\tn<:e,*^Ne  \W 


quivering,  half-stifled  breath  of  the  utraf* 
gling  spirit.  The  slow  notes  of  the  dock 
fell  upon  the  multitude  ;  peal  on  peal,  peal 
on  peal»  rolled  over  the  prostrate  throng 
in  tones  of  angels*  voices,  thrilling  amoi^ 
the  desolate  chords  and  weary  heart -striogt. 
Scarce  had  the  clock  sounded  \\^  '  '^»  " '^f, 
when  the  lightning  flashed  vivj 
and  a  loud  peal  of  thunder   r^  <u; 

the  sky,  —  God*s  pillar  of  Arc,  aimX  uucbj) 
of  jubilee  !     A  moment  of  profoimdest  fi- 
le ncc    passed,  —  then    canic    ihc    bur^r,  — 
they  broke  foith  in  prayer  ;  ihey  shouted, 
they     sung     *  Glory  !  *      *AUelutaI'     ''-'• 
clapped  their  hands,  leaped  up.  fell 
clasped  each  other  in  their  free  arms. 
laughed,    and    went    to    and    fro,    t'.<    j^, 
upward  their  unfettered  hands  ;  but  hg: 
above  the  whole  there  was  a  mighty  >'>iiiMi     j 
which  ever  and  anon  swelled  up;  it  vai 
the  utterings,  in  broken  negro  dialect,  d 
gratitude  to  God* 

"  After  this  gush  of  e^ccitcfncBt  hd 
spent  itself,  and  the  congregation  bccaae 
calm,  the  religious  exercises  were  mtUMd, 
and  the  remain?-'  ^^  *>*-  ^.^i..  .u^,  q^^ 
cupied  in  singir.  ng  tlM 

Bible,  and  in  an  utZk/H- 

arics,  explaining  the  nature  of  the  freedoR 
just  received,  and  exhorting  the  free  peopll 
to  l>c  industrious,  steady,  obedient  to  tki 
laws,  and  to  show  themselves  in  all  thi^p 
worthy  of  the  high  boon  which  God  Imu 
conferred  upon  them. 

"The  first  of  August  came  on  Fdhy, 
and  a  release  was  prtxiaimcd  from  all  w"'*^ 
until  the  next  Monday.   The  day  was  ■  ^  '  ^ 
spent,  by    the   great   mass    of    i 
the  churches   and   chapels.     \ 
flocked  in  clouds,  and  as   do^ 
windows.      The    ctcrgry    and    i 
throughout   the   islancl   were    :i 
gaged,  sciz-ing  the  opportunity  m  &r<>! 
enfighten  the  people  on  all  tnc  duiic^  -'  ' 
res ponsibih ties  of  their  new  sic 
above  all,   urging  them  to  th< 
of   that   higher   liberty  with  w 
maketh  his  children  free.     In  e 
we  were  assured  that  the  day 
Sabbath.     Work  had  ceased  ; 
business  was  still ;  and  noise 
were  unheard  in  the  streets. 
pervaded  the  towns  and  coun' 
bath  indeed  I  when  the  wicked 
troubling,  and  the  weary  wett; 
the  slave  was  freed  from  the  r^ 
planters  informed  us  that  ' 
chapels  where   their  own 
scmbled,  greeted  them,  shi^JK   n^n,^  w^m 
them,   and    exchanged    moAt    henttj  gooi 
wishes.*** 

Such  is  the  power  of  true  rel^lOB  ( 
the  rudest  minds.     Such  tlic  detp  foi' 
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|tig  ID  iJie  African  soul.  Such 
f  men  whom  we  are  tramp- 
I  dust  How  few  of  our  as- 
filh  all  our  intelligence  and 
loffer  to  God  this  overflow- 
ide,  this  profound^  tender^ 
bamage  !  True,  the  slaves 
5  their  joy  with  a  child- like 
lut  we  see  a  childhood  full 
I  And  why  do  we  place  this 
lb  us  ?  Because  nature  has 
lem  a  darker  hue.  But  does 
t  of  humanity  live  in  color  ? 
k  man  less  a  man  than  the 
is  he  not  human  powers,  hu- 
1  Does  his  color  reach  to 
i  Is  reason  in  him  a  whit 
In  in  us?  Have  his  con- 
I  affections  been  dipped  in  an 
'  To  the  eve  of  God  are  his 
jhls  and  kind  feelings  less 
ir  own  ?  We  are  apt  to  think 
tee  of  color  founded  in  nature. 
most  enliduened  countries  in 
t  man  of  African  descent  is 
to  the  society  of  the  great 
i  an  equal  and  friend.  It  is 
that  this  prejudice  reigns ; 
I  prejudice*  strengthened  by 
tion  to  Southern  inrtuence, 
:ribed  our  indifference  to  the 
f  liberty  in  the  West  Indies. 
the  emancipation  of  nearly  a 
111  man  beings,  so  capable  of 
s  the  African  race,  to  have 
li  of  joy  through  a  nation  of 
But  this  great  event  was  re- 
#ir  country  with  indifference. 

Justi<^e,  Christian  sympathy, 
ibcrty,  found  but  few  voices 
Hy  a  million  of  men,  at  no 
lice  from  our  land,  passed 
iost  degrading  bondage  into 
E  freedom  with  hardly  a  wel- 
these  shores, 

Fyou  will  say  that  we  are 
flit  for  the  fruits  of  emanci- 
irc  we  celebrate  it  as  a  great 
Itory.  I  think  not  so.  We 
Itjoice  immediately,  without 
never  an  act  of  justice  is 
■ally  a  grand  public  act,  sub- 
t  oppression  of  ages.  We 
ktmph,  when  the  right  pros- 
M  waiting  for  consequences. 
•  not  to  doubt  about  conse- 
fhen  men,  in  obedience  to 
;'and  in  the  exercise  of  their 
m,  redress  a  mighty  wrong. 


If  God  reigns,  then  the  subversion  of  a 
vast  crime,  then  the  breaking  of  an  un- 
righteous yoke^  must  in  its  tinal  results 
be  good.  Undoubtedly  an  old  abuse 
which  has  sent  its  roots  through  society 
cannot  be  removed  without  inconven- 
ience or  suffering.  Indeed,  no  great 
social  change,  however  beneficial^  cm 
occur  without  partial,  temporary  pain. 
But  must  abuses  be  sheltered  without 
end,  and  human  progress  given  up  in 
despair,  because  some  who  have  fattened 
on  wrongs  will  cease  to  prosper  at  the 
expense  of  their  brethren?  Undoubt* 
edly  slaver^'  cannot  be  broken  up  with- 
out deranging  in  a  measure  the  old 
social  order.  Must,  therefore,  slavery 
be  perpetual  ?  Has  the  Creator  laid  on 
any  portion  of  his  children  the  neces* 
sity  of  everlasting  bondage  ?  Must 
wrong  know  no  end  ?  Has  oppression 
a  charter  from  God,  which  is  never  to 
grow  old  ?  What  a  libel  on  God^  as  well 
as  on  man,  is  the  supposition  that  so- 
ciety cannot  subsist  without  perpetuat- 
ing the  degradation  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  race!  !s  this,  indeed,  the  law  of 
the  creation,  that  multitudes  must  be 
oppressed  ?  that  states  can  subsist  and 
prosper  only  through  crime?  Then 
there  is  no  God,  Then  an  evil  spirit 
reigns  over  the  universe.  It  is  an  im- 
pious error  to  believe  that  injustice  is  a 
necessity  under  the  government  of  the 
Most  High.  It  is  disloyalty  to  princi- 
ple,  treachery  to  virtue,  to  suppose  that 
a  righteous,  generous  work,  conceived 
in  a  sense  of  duty,  and  carried  on  with 
deliberate  forethought,  can  issue  in  mis- 
ery, in  ruin.  To  this  want  of  faith  in 
rectitude  society  owes  its  woes,  owes  the 
licensed  frauds  and  crimes  of  statesmen, 
the  licensed  frauds  of  trade,  the  continu- 
ance of  slavery.  Once  let  men  put  faith 
in  rectitude,  let  them  feel  that  justice  is 
strength,  that  disinterestedness  is  a  sun 
and  a  shield,  that  selfishness  and  crime 
are  weak  and  miserable,  and  the  face  of 
the  earth  would  be  changed,  the  groans 
of  ages  would  cease.  We  ought  to 
shout  for  joy,  not  shrink  like  cowards, 
when  justice  and  hun^nity  triumph  over 
established  wrongs. 

The  emancipation  of  the  British  Is- 
lands ought,  then,  to  have  called  forth 
acclamation  at  its  birth.  Much  more 
should  we  rejoice  in  it  now,  when  time 
has  taught  us  the  folly  of  the  fears  and 
the  suspicions  which  it  awakeacl,  «i\ 
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\  taught   us   the    safety   of    doinjEj  right 
I  Emancipation    has    worked   well.       By 
this  I  do  not  mean  that  it  has  workea 
miracles,     1   have   no  glowing  pictures 
to  exhibit  to  you  of  the  West   Indian 
Islands.     An  act  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment   declaring    them    free    has     not 
j  changed  them  mto  a  paradise.     A  few 
'  strokes  of  the  pen  cannot  reverse  the 
laws  of  nature,  or  conquer  the  almost 
omnipotent  power  of  early  and  long-con- 
tinued habit.      Even   in   this    country, 
;  where  we  breathe  the  air  of  freedom 
from   our    birth,   and   where   we    have 

frown  up  amidst  churches  and  school- 
ouses,  and  under  wise  and  equal  laws, 
I  €ven  here  we  find  no  paradise.     Here 
I  Sire  crime  and  poverty  and  woe  ;  and  can 
I  you  expect  a  poor  ignorant  race,  born  to 
[bondage,  scarred  with  the  lash,  unedu* 
Icatedf  and  unused  to  all  the   motives 
riivhich  stimulate  industry,  can  you  ex- 
pect these  to  unlearn  in  a  day  the  les- 
ions of  years,  and  to  furnish  all  at  once 
themes  for  cloouent  description  ?     Were 
Lyou  to  visit  tnose   islancls,  you  would 
tfind  a  slovenly  agriculture,  much  igno- 
rance, and  more  s!oth  than  you  see  at 
home  ;  and  yet  emancipation  works  well, 
h— far  better  than  could  have  been  an- 
l  Hcipated.     To  me  it  could  hardly  have 
1  worked  otherwise   than   well.     It   ban- 
I  ished  slavery,  that  wrong  and  curse  not 
to  be  borne.     It  gave  freedom,  the  dear 
birthright  of  humanity ;  and  had  it  done 
nothing;  more,  I  should  have  found  in  it 
[  icause  for  joy.    Freedom,  simple  freedom, 
[is   '*in   my  estimation   just,  far  prized 

Jibovc  all  price/^     I  do  not  stop  to  ask 
f  the  emancipated  are  better  fed  and 
\  clothed  than  formerly.     They  are  free ; 
ftnd  that  one  word  contains  a  world  of 
unknown  to  the  most  pampered 
ave. 

But  emancipation  has  brought  more 

Ithan  naked  liberty.     The   emancipated 

■are    making    progress    in    intelligence, 

[yomforts,  purity ;   and  progress  is  the 

fcat  good  of  life.     No  matter  where 

ben  are  at  any  given  moment ;  the  great 

Question  about  them  is.  Are  they  going 

Jfcrward  ?   do  they   improve  ?      Slavery 

I  was   immovable,  hopeless   degradation, 

^Jt  is  the  glory  of  liberty  to  favor  prog- 

css,  and  tliis  great  blessing  cmandpa- 

ption    has    bestowed.       We   were    told, 

indeed^  that  emancipation  was  to  turn 

the  green  islands  ol  iVit  >?*re%l  \T\d\?is 

into  deseru  \  but  ihcy  sl\VV  n^  itom  \\^^ 


tropical  sea  a.s  blooming  and  vrrdaill 
before.     We  were  told  that  the  iila^ 
if  set  free,  would  break  out  in  untvc 
massacre ;   but  since   that  event 
report  has  reached  us  of  murder  pei 
trated  by  a  colored  man  on  x\r  ^K 
population.     We  were  told 
would  multiply  ;  but  they  are 
in  every  emancipated  island,  ^nd  very 
ereatly  in  most     We  were  told  that  the 
freed  slave  would  abandon   '  '■   i^ 

idleness  ;  and  this  1  did  anti  \ 

considerable  degree,  as  the  tirM  re ^ nil. 
Men  on  whom  industry  had  been  forced 
by  the  lash,  and  who  had  been  taught  to 
regard  sloth  as  their  master's  chief  "gooci 
were  strongly  tempted  to  sur'-    '^-'  •'' 
first  days  of  freedom  to  ind< 
gcnce.     But  in  this  respect  : 
been  so  small  as  to  fill  a  reM 
with  admiration.     In  truth,  i 
the  African  could  have  made  tht 
transition  with  so  little  harm  to  j 
selves  and  others.     In  general,  they 
sumed  their  work  after  a  short  bur»t 
joy.     The  desire  of  property*  of  htXV 
ing  their  lot.  at  once  sprang  up  wil' 
them  in  sufficient  strength  to 
balance  the  love  of  ease.     Some 
have   become   proprietors   of 
New  villages  have  grown  up  under 
hands  :  their  huts  are  more  comfortabWl 
their  dress  more  decent,  sometimes  tQ9 
expensive.     When    1    lell  you  that  tin 
price  of  real  estate  in  tlte&e  islandi  i0i 
risen,  and   that   the   imports  froin  tin 
mother  country,  especially  those  forth* 
laborer's  use,  have  increased,  you  will 
judge  whether  the  liberated  sUvea  trt 
living    as    drones.       Undoubted!?  ih« 
planter  has  sometimes  wanted  wonciMm 
and  the  staple  product  of  the  kbndik 
sugar,  has  decreased.     But  this  can  bt 
explained  without  much  reproach  to  tht 
emancipated,     1  he  laborer,  who  *— *^ 
very  was  overtasked   in   the 
and  sugar  mill,  is  anxious  to  buy 
land  sufficient  for  his  support, 
work  for  himself,  instead  oi  hkii 
self  to  another,     A  planter  from 
Guiana  informed  m^'    ■  ♦'"•v  weeks i^ 
that  a  company  of  r  n  hadpn 

down  seventy  thou^.,..  ..  -hilars  lor  • 
tract  of  land  in  the  most  valisml>le  j>irt« 
that  colony-  It  is  not  sloth,  so  wat^^ 
a  spirit  of  manly  independence, 
has  withdrawn  the  laborrr 
plantation  ;   and  this  ev 
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Willingness  to  subject  his  wife  and 
daughter  to  the  toils  of  the  field  which 
they  used  to  bear  in  the  days  of  slavery. 
Uadoubtedly  the  colored  population 
might  do  more,  but  they  do  enough  to 
earo  a  better  lot  than  they  ever  enjoyed, 
uid  the  work  of  improvement  goes  on 
among  them, 

I  pass  to  a  still  brighter  view.  The 
ipirit  of  education  has  sprung  up  among 
Jhe  people  to  an  extent  worthy  of  admi- 
ration. We  despise  them  ;  and  yet  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  a  more  general 
desire  to  educate  their  children  is  to  be 
found  among  them  than  exists  among 
krge  portions  of  the  white  pM>pulation 
in  the  slave  States  of  the  South.  They 
have  learned  that  their  ignorance  is  the 
great  barrier  between  them  and  the  white 
men,  and  this  they  are  in  earnest  to  pros- 
trate. It  has  been  stated  that,  in  one 
Island,  not  a  child  above  ten  years  of 
age  w;is  unable  to  read.  Human  history 
probably  furnishes  no  parallel  of  an 
equal  pVogress  in  a  hali-civiUzed  com- 
munity. 

To  this  must  be  added  their  interest 
ia  religious  institutions.  Their  expen- 
ditures for  the  support  of  these  are  such 
as  should  put  to  shame  the  backward- 
ness of  multitudes  in  countries  calling 
themselves  ci  vili zed.  Tliey  do  more  than 
we,  in  proportion  to  their  means.  Some 
of  them  have  even  subscribed  funds  for 
the  diffusion  of  the  gospel  in  Africa,  — 
an  instance  of  their  zeal>  rather  than 
their  wisdom ;  for  they  undoubtedly 
need  all  they  can  spare  for  their  own  in- 
[Ction.  Their  conceptions  of  religion 
o£  course,  narrow  and  rude,  but  their 
have  been  touched  by  its  simpler 
tnilhs  ;  and  love  is  the  key  to  higher 
knowledge*  To  this  let  me  add,  that 
marriage  is  acquiring  sanctity  in  their 
eyes^  that  domestic  life  is  putting  on  a 
new  refinement,  and  you  will  see  that 
this  people  have  all  the  elements  of 
iocial  progress,  Property,  marriaf^e, 
and  religion  have  been  called  the  pillars 
of  society,  and  of  these  the  liberated 
ftlave  has  learned  the  value. 

The  result  of  all  these  various  im- 
provements is  what  every  wise  friend  of 
humanity  must  rejoice  in.  Their  social 
position  is  changed.  They  have  taken 
'  among  men.  They  are  no  longer  de- 
sd  by  oeing  looked  on  as  degraded, 
no  longer  live  under  that  wither- 
ing cyrse,  the  contempt  of  their  fellow- 


I 

prove) 

^^  immai 
^k  postti< 


beings.  The  tone  in  which  they  are 
spoken  to  no  longer  expresses  their  in- 
finite  and  hopeless  depression.  They 
are  treated  as  men;  some  of  them  en- 
gage in  lucrative  pursuits  ;  all  the  paths 
of  honor  as  well  as  of  gain  are  open  to 
them ;  they  are  found  in  the  legislatures; 
they  fill  civil  offices  ;  they  have  military 
appointments ;  and  in  all  these  con- 
ditions acquit  themselves  honorably. 
Their  humanity  is  recognized ;  and  with- 
out this  recognition  men  pine  and  had 
better  be  left  to  perish. 

I  have  no  thought  of  painting  these 
islands  as  Edens.  That  great  ignorance 
prevails  among  the  emancipated  people, 
that  they  want  our  energy,  that  the  deg- 
radation of  slavery  has  not  vanished 
all  at  once  with  the  name,  this  I  need 
not  tell  you.  No  miracle  has  been 
wrought  on  them.  But  their  present  lott 
compared  with  slavery,  is  an  immense 
good  ;  and  when  we  consider  that  as  yet 
w^e  have  seen  comparatively  nothing  of 
the  blessed  influences  of  freedom,  we 
ought  to  thank  God  with  something  of 
their  own  fervor  for  the  vast  deliverance 
which  he  hath  vouchsafed  them. 

We  commemorate  with  transport  the 
redemption  of  a  nation  from  political 
bondage;  but  this  is  a  light  burden 
compared  with  personal  slavery.  The 
oppression  which  these  Unitca  States 
threw  off  by  our  revolutionary  struggle 
was  the  perfection  of  freedom,  when 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  galling,  crush- 
ing, intolerable  yoke  which  bowed  the 
African  to  the  dust.  Thank  God»  it  is 
broken  !  Thank  God,  our  most  injured 
brethren  have  risen  to  the  rank  of  men  I 
Thank  God,  eight  hundred  thousand 
human  beings  have  been  made  free  I 

These  are  the  natural  topics  suggested 
by  this  day  ;  but  there  are  still  higher 
views,  to  which  1  invite  your  attention. 
There  arc  other  grounds  on  which  this 
first  of  Augujit  should  be  hailed  with 
gratitude  by  the  Christian.  If  1  saw 
in  the  emancipation  which  we  celebrate 
only  the  redemption  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  fellow-creatures  from  the  srreat- 
est  wrong  on  earth,  I  should,  indeed,  re- 
joice ;  but  I  know  not  that  I  should 
commemorate  it  by  public  solemnities. 
This  particular  result  moves  me  less 
than  other  views,  which,  though  less 
obvious,  are  far  more  significant  and 
full  of  promise. 

When  I  look  at  Wt^l  iTidVasi  ^\«aKv^\- 
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pation,  what  strikes  me  most  forciblv 
and  most  joyfully  is,  the  spirit  in  which 
\  It  had  its  origin.    What  broke  the  slaves' 
i  chain  ?     Did  a  foreign  im-ader  summon 
f  them  to  his  standard,  and  reward  them 
with  freedom  for  their  help  In  conquer- 
iDg  their   masters  ?     Or  did   they  owe 
I  liberty  io  their  own  exasperated  valor ; 
fto  courage   maddened   by   despair;    to 
massacre  and  unsparing  revenue?     Or 
[  dtd  calculations  of  the  superior  profit  of 
[free  labor  persuade  the  owner  to  eman- 
Icipation,  as  a  means  of  superior  gain  ? 
t  No  !     West    Indian   emancipation    was 
Mhe  fruit  of  Christian  principle  acting 
[on  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  great  people, 
]  The  liberator  of  those  slaves  was  Jesus 
]  Christ.     That  voice  which  rebuked  dis- 
I -case  and   death,  and  set  their  victims 
Ifrce.  broke  the  heavier  chain  of  slaverj% 
fThe  conflict  against  slavery  began  fn 
[England    about    fifty    years    ago.       It 
[began  with  Christians,     ft  was   at   its 
[birth  a  Christian  enterprise.     Its  power 
I  Was    rn   the  consciences   and  generous 
lympathy  of  men  who  had  been  trained 
[  fn  the  school  of  Christ.     It  was  resisted 
by  prejudice,  custom,  interest^  opulence, 
pride,  and  the  civil  power.     Almost  the 
whole  weight  of  the  commercial   class 
was  at  first  thrown  into   the   opposite 
»cale.    The  politician  dreaded  the  effects 
of  abolition  on  the  wealth  and  revenue 
of  the  nation.    The  king  did  not  disguise 
'his  hostility;  and  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  it  found  little  favor  with  the  aristoc- 
I  rac)%     The  titled  and  proud  are  not  the 
1  first  to  sympathize  with  the  abject.    The 
cause  had  nothing  to  rely  on  but  the 
[spirit  of  the  English  people;   and  that 
■  pHCople  did  respond  to  the  reasonings, 
[  pleadings,  rebukes  of  Chri,stian  philan- 
thropy as  nation  never  did  before.    The 
history  of  this  warfare  cannot  be  read 
^  without   seeing  that,   once   at  least,   a 
great  nation  was  swayed  by  high  and 
ai  sin  teres  ted   principles.      Men  of  the 
world  deride  the  notion  of  influencing 
I  human  affairs  by  any  but  selfish   mo- 
f  tivcs  i  and  it  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that 
'  the   movements   of  nations   have  done 
much  to  confirm  the  darkest  views  of 
[  buman  nature.     What  a  track  of  crime, 
i  desolation,  war,  we  arc  called  by  history 
[to  travel  over!     Still,  history  is  lighted 
ijp  by  great  names,  by  noble  deeds,  by 
^  patriots  and  martyrs  ;  and  especiaJly  in 
emancipation  we  see  a  greaV  vi^Xaotv  ^^t- 
Xm^  forth  its  power  and  makVti^  ^t^\ 


sacrifices  for  a  distant,  degraded  race  of 
men,  who  had  no  claims  but  those  of 
wronged  and  suffering  humanity.  Some, 
and  not  a  few,  have  blamed  as  superflu- 
ous the  com|>cnsation  given  by  England 
lo  the  planter  for  the  slaves.  On  r>ne 
account  1  rejoice  at  It.  It  is  a  tcsti 
to  the  disinterested  motives  of  tl 
lion.  A  people  groaning  under  .i  :  : 
which  would  crush  any  other  people  l'<  r 
rowed  twenty  million 'pounds  ste  ' 
hundred  million  of  dollars,  aiid  ^ 
the  price  of  the  slaves'  freedom, 
act  stands  alone  in  the  page  of  hi*t() 
and  emancipation  having  such  an  ( 
deserves  to  be  singled  out  for  py 
commemoration. 

What  gave  peculiar  interest  to  th| 
act  was  i\\t,  fallen,  abject  state  of   " 
people  on  whom  freedom  was  confen 
at  such  a  cost.     They  were  not  EngU&l 
men.     They  had  no  claim  founded  Oil 
common   descent,  on  common   history, ' 
or     any    national     bond.      There 
nothing   in   their  lot  to  excite  the  im- 
agination.     They  had  done  t  » 
draw  regard,     Tney  weighed 
human  affairs.     They  bclongtn  to  no 
nation.      They  were  hardly  recognize<l 
as  men.     Humanity  could  ha:   ' 
a  more  abject  form.     But  uni 
abjectness,  under  that  black  - 
those   scars   of  the   lash,   u 
half-naked  bodies  put  up  at  a^^: 
sold  as  cattle,  the  people   of 
saw   the  lineaments   of   human! 
fellow-creatures,  saw  the  capacii 
rights  and  immortal  destinies 
and  in  the  spirit  of  brotherhood, 
from    reverence    for    humanity, 
their  chains. 

When    I    look  at  this  act,  1  do 
stop   at  its   immediate   results,  a] 
emancipation  of  eight  hundred  thoomid 
human  beings,  nor  do  I  look  at  lhe«t 
as  standing  alone.     1  look  at  the  spiHl 
from   which    it  sprung,  and  >'"  ^■'**  ' 
grand  and  most  cheering  fo^ 
human   hope.      1  sec  that    ' 
has  not  come  into  the  worid 
see  that  the  blood  of  the  rr. 
shed  in  vain.     I  see  th.^r  liecies 

in  the  Scriptures  of  a  n^:_  nuli 

human  affairs  were  not  idle  w( 
is  true  that  Christianity  has  done 
compared  with  these  pr- 
corruptions  of  our  age  n 

I  as  not  to  see?     But   ii 

^  cv^t,    ^i«\n^^   ItQTO    LI ;    u^ 
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renovate  the  earth,  is  at 
[>ng  these  various  elements ; 
Uy,  a  new  spirit  of  humanity, 
Kpect  for  human  nature,  a  neV 
^ion  of  human  rights^  a  new 
fcrotherhood,  and  new  ideas 
^social  state,  have  been  and 
ifng  themselves  under  the  in- 
a  Christian  trulh  and  Chris- 
lation,  who  can  deny  ?  Society 
It  it  once  was.  Amidst  all  the 
Ifish  passion,  the  still  voice  of 
ty  is  heard ;  a  diviner  spirit 
Wrever  imperfectly,  with  the 
WL  worldlincss ;  and  we  arc 
jk  learn  the  mighty  revolution 
leavenly  faith  is  to  accomplish 
nth. 

mity  is  the  hope  of  the  world, 
^ht  to  regard  every  conspicuous 
tion  of  its  spirit  and  power  as 
human  history.  We  are  da2- 
revolutions  of  empires  ;  we 
ich  from   the   rise   or  fall    of 

rk  But  nothing  but  Chris- 
regenerate  the  earth  ;  and 
we  should  had  with  joy 
n  of  a  clearer  compreliension 
leeper  feeling  of  its  truths. 
ty,  truly  understood^  has  a 
dency  to  that  renovation  of  the 
ich  it  foretells.  H  is  not  an 
system,  secluding  the  disciple 
Kind ;  but  it  makes  him  one 
race,  breaks  down  all  burriers 
lim  and  his  brethren,  arms  him 
lartyr's  spirit  in  the  cause  of 
sends  him  forth  to  be  a  saviour 
\X\  and  just  as  far  as  Chris- 

tus  viewed  and  felt  by  its 
e  redemption  of  the  world 
fh.  These  views  of  religion 
ig  their  way>  They  dawn  upon 
laly  in  emancipationp  but  in 
ST  movements  of  our  age  ;  not 
■itave  ever  been  wholly  ob- 
Bt  the  rank  which  they  hold 
TOlian  system,  and  the  vast 
inges  which  they  invoh'c,  have 
pe  present  day' been  dreamed 

doctrines  of  Christianity  are 
more  seen  to  be  bonds  of  close, 
^verential  union  between  man 
nd  this  is  the  most  cheering 
r  time.  Christianity  is  a 
p£  the  infinite,  universal  pa- 
Df  God  towards  his  human 
prehending  the  most  sinful, 


descending  to  the  most  fallen,  and  its 
aim  is  to  breathe  the  same  love  into  tta 
disciples.  It  shows  us  Christ  tasting 
death  for  every  man,  and  it  summons  us 
to  take  his  cross,  or  to  participate  ol 
his  sufferings,  in  the  same  cause.  Its 
doctrine  of  immortality  gives  inlinite 
worth  to  every  human  being :  for  every 
one  is  destined  to  this  endless  life. 
The  doctrine  of  the  *'  Word  made  flesh  " 
shows  us  God  uniting  himself  most 
intimately  with  our  nature,  manifesting 
himself  m  a  human  form,  for  the  very 
end  of  making  us  partakers  of  his  own 
perfection.  The  doctrine  of  grace,  as 
it  is  termed,  reveals  the  Infinite  Father 
imparting  his  Holy  Spirit  —  the  best  gift 
he  can  impart —  to  the  humblest  human 
being  who  implores  it.  Tims  love  and 
reverence  for  human  nature— a  love 
for  man  stronger  than  death  —  is  the 
ve  ry  s  pi  r  1 1  of  C  h  r i  St  i  an  i  t  y -  U  n  do  u  btcdly 
this  spirit  is  faintly  comprehended  by 
the  best  of  us.  Some  of  its  most  strik- 
ing expressions  are  still  derided  ia 
society.  Society  stilJ  rests  on  selfish 
principles.  Men  sympathize  still  with 
the  prosperous  ana  great,  not  the  ab- 
ject and  down- trodden.  But  amidst  this 
degradation  brighter  glimpses  of  Chris- 
tianity are  caught  than  before.  There 
are  deeper,  wider  sympathies  with  man- 
kind. The  idea  of  raising  up  the  mass 
of  human  beings  to  intellectual,  moral, 
and  spiritual  dignity  is  penetrating  many 
minds.  Among  the  signs  of  a  brighter 
day  perhaps  the  West  Indian  emancipa- 
tion is  the  most  conspicuous  ;  for  in  this 
the  rights  of  the  most  despised  men 
have  been  revered. 

1  here  are  some  among  us  at  the 
present  moment  who  arc  waiting  for  the 
speedy  coming  of  Christ.  They  expect, 
before  another  year  closes,  to  sec  him 
in  the  clouds,  to  hear  his  voice,  to  stand 
before  his  judgment-scat.  These  illu- 
sions spring  from  misinterpretation  of 
Scripture  language.  Christ  in  the  New 
Testament  is  said  to  came^  whenever  hb 
religion  breaks  out  in  new  glory,  or 
gains  new  triumphs.  He  came  in  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
He  came  in  the  destrucliou  of  Jerusa- 
lem, which,  by  subverting  the  old  ritual 
Jaw,  and  breaking  the  power  of  the 
worst  enemies  of  his  religion,  insured  to 
it  new  victories.  He  came  in  the  Refor- 
mation of  the  church.  He  came  on  this 
day,  four  years  ago»  wKeo,  tUcou.^  Wab 
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I  religion,  eight   hundred  thousand    men 
[ivere  raised  from  the  lowest  dc^^dation. 
[to  the  rights,  and  dij^nily,  and  fellowship 
[of  men.     Christ's  outward  appearance  is 
[of    little    moment,    compared   with    the 
[brighter    manifestation    of    his    spirit. 
[  The  Chrijitian,  whose  inward  eyes  and 
ears  are  touched  by  God,  discerns  the 
coming   of   Christ,    hears  the  sound  of 
his  chariot-wheels  and  the  voice  of  his 
[trumpet,  when  no  other  perceives  them. 
[He  discerns  the  Saviour  s  advent  in  the 
idawnins^  of  higher  truth  on  the  world,  in 
new  aspirations  of  the  cliurch  after  per- 
fection, in  llie  prostration  of  prejudice 
[and    error,   in   brighter  expressions    of 
[christian  love,  in  more  enlightened  and 
intense  consecration  of  the  Christian  to 
[the   cause   of   humanity,   freedom,   and 
tfeligion.     Christ   comes  in   the  conver- 
[»ion.  the  regeneration,  the  emancipation 
fof  the  world. 

You  here  see  why  it  is  that  I  rejoice 
^  in  the  g^reat  event  which  this  day  com- 
[  tncmorates.     To  me  this  event  does  not 
stand  alone.     It  is  a  sign  of  the  triumph 
I  of  Chris! ianity,  and  a  presage  and  her- 
l  aid  of  grander  victories  of  truth  and  hu- 
[manity.     Christianity  did  not  do  its  last 
f^ork  when   it  broke  the  slave's  chain. 
No  ;   this  was  but  a  tj-pe  of  what  it  is  to 
[achieve.     Since  the  African  was  eman- 
I  cipaled  the  drunkard  has  been  set  free. 
We  may  count   the  disenthralled  from 
I  intemperance  by  hundreds  of  thousands, 
I  almost  by  millions,  and  this  work  has 
I  been    achieved   by  Christian   truth  and 
Christian  love.     In  this  we  have  a  new 
proof  of  the   coming  of   Christ   in  his 
kingdom  ;  and  the  grand  result  of  these 
Jnand   other    kindred   movements   of  our 
[times  should  be  to  give  us  a  new  faith 
-In  what   Christianity  is  to  accomplish. 
kWe  need  this  faith.     We  are  miserably 
[Wanting  in  it.    We  scarcely  believe  what 
1  we  see  of  the  triumphs   of   the   cross, 
l^his  is  the  most  disastrous  unbelief  of 
four  times.     I  am  pointed  now  and  then 
►  an  infidel,  as  he  is  called,  —  a  man  who 
I  denies  Christianity.     But  there  is  a  sad- 
der sight.     It  is  that  of  thousands  and 
k'tnillions  who  profess   Christianity,  but 
l^have  no  faith  in  its  power  to  accomplish 
Uie  work  to  which  it  is  ordained,  no  faith 
Jin  the  power  of  Christ  over  the  passions, 
^prejudices,  and   corrupt    institutions  of 
^men.  no  faith  in  the  end  of  his  mission, 
(he  regenerating  c!\eT^  of  his  spirit 
!id   truth.     Let  this  day,  m^  Imivd*, 


breathe  into  all  our  souls  a  new  trust  i 
the  destinies  of  our  race.     Let  us 
on  the  future  with  new  ho|>e.     I  ^ec» 
deed,    numberless   obstruciion*   to 
regeneration  of  the  world,     liul  is 
deep  feeling  of   the  corruptions  of 
world  fermenting  in  many  Irreasts  ? 
there  not  a  new  thirst  for  an  indivit 
and  social   life  nxirc  in   harmony 
Jesus  Christ  than  iias  yet  existed  ?    C^ 
great  truths,  after  having  hem  ^"^' 
veloped,  die?     Is  not   the  li 
opening  itself   more   and    n, 
divine  perfection  and  ben    '       5 
character?     And  who  c-^r<   i   r  \i 
this  mighty  agency  is  to  act       i  :     i 
the  world  t    The  present  dia> 
a  dav  of  distrust,  compLiint,  n ; 
forebodings.     On   every  sic]«- 
fear  and  despondency  reach  us.     \ 
respond  to  them  with  a  voici*  r>t 
an cf  hope.     Let  us  not  si 
gratefully  on  the  good  . 
in   our  limes;  and. 
pledge  of  higher   ! 
ourselves  with  manlv  i* 
suffer,  each  in  his  own  .s, 
may   serve   to   prepare    u.^    ,. .»,    .-.  ^ 
holler  and  happier  age.     It  may  U,  t« 
some  believe,  that  this  age  is  to  he  pre 
ceded  by  fearful  judgtrsents,  by  "days  of 
vengeance,"  by  purifying  fire     " 
triumphs   of  Christianity,    howci 
ferrectare  not  tiic  less  surely  am 
by  what  it  has  already  achieVcd. 

I  have  now  given  the  more  gencnl 
views  which  belong  to  this  occasion; 
but  I  cannot  close  Uiis  address  withcttr 
coming  nearer  home,  and  touching,  bOl^ 
ever  slightly,  some  topics  of  a  more  jHf* 
sonai  character,  and  in  which  we  have  i 
more  particular  interest. 

1  am  a  stranger  am^  *- 
when  I  look  round,  I  fci 
ject  of  this  address  pcct*,. 
this  spot  Where  am  I  now 
the  cause  and  speaking  the  praisw  o* 
liberty?  Not  in  crowded  cities,  what, 
amidst  men's  works  and  luiuncifc  afts* 
wild  speculations    and    '  * 

tions  for  gain,  the  spirit 
languishes  ;  but  amidst  '■  > 

tains,      embosoming      j  '^ 

Amidst  these  vast  work&  ul  Uod  t^(^ 
soul  naturally  goes  forth,  and  om^ 
endure  the  tnoughl  of  a  chain^  Vfliff 
free  air,  which  we  come  to  inhale  for 
health,  breathes  into  us  sotnethinf  bet 
\  \t.\    v\v^T^  Health,  even  a  freer  «pi«^* 
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lountains  have  always  been  famed  for 
nourishing  brave  soufs  and  the  love  of 
liberty.  At  Thcrmopyl*c,  in  many  a 
fistness  of  Switzerland,  in  the  gorges  of 
mountains,  the  grand  battles  of  liberty 
have  been  fought  Even  in  this  country 
slavery  hardly  sets  foot  on  the  monn- 
tains.  She  curses  the  plain  ;  but  as  soon 
as  you  begin  to  ascend  the  highlands  of 
the  South  slavery  begins  to  disappear. 
West  Virginia  and  East  Tennessee  arc 
cultivated  chiefly  by  the  muscles  of  free- 
men ;  and  could  these  districts  be 
erected  into  States,  they  would  soon 
clear  themselves  of  the  guilt  and  shame 
of  enslaving  their  brethren.  Men  of 
Berkshire  !  whose  nerves  and  souls  the 
mountain  air  has  braced,  you  surely  will 
respond  to  him  who  speaks  of  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom  and  the  misery  of 
bondage.  I  feel  as  if  the  feeble  voice 
which  now  addresses  you  must  find 
an  echo  amidst  these  forest  crowned 
heights.  Do  they  not  impart  something 
of  their  own  power  and  loftiness  to 
men's  souls  ?  Should  our  Common- 
wealth ever  be  invaded  by  victorious 
armies^  freedom*s  last  asylum  would  be 
here.  Here  may  a  free  spirit,  may  rev- 
ercfice  for  all  human  rights,  may  sympa- 
thy for  all  the  oppressed,  may  a  stern, 
solemn  purpose  to  give  no  sanction  to 
oppression,  take  stronger  and  stronger 
possession  of  men's  minds,  and  from 
these  mountains  may  generous  impulses 
spread  far  and  wide  ! 

The  joy  of  this  occasion  is  damped 
by  one  tfiought  Our  own  country  is, 
in  part,  the  land  of  slavery  -,  and  slavery 
becomes  more  hideous  here  than  any- 
where else  by  its  contrast  with  our  free 
institutions.  It  is  deformitv  married  to 
beauty.  It  is  as  if  a  flame  from  hell 
were  to  burst  forth  in  the  regions  of  the 
blessed.  No  other  evil  in  our  country 
but  this  should  alarm  us.  Our  other 
dii!iculties  are  the  mists,  dimming  our 
prospjects  for  a  moment.  This  is  a  dark 
doud,  scowling  over  our  whole  land  : 
and  within  it  the  prophetic  car  hears 
the  law  muttering  of  the  angry  thunder. 
We  in  the  free  States  try  to  escape  the 
reproach  which  falk  on  America  by 
saying  that  this  institution  is  not  ours, 
that  the  foot  of  the  slave  never  pressed 
otir  soil;  but  we  cannot  fly  from  the 
shame  or  guilt  of  the  institution  as  long 
as  we  give  it  any  supi>ort.  Most  unhap- 
pily, there  are  provisions  of  the  Consti- 


tution binding  us  to  give  it  support. 
Let  us  resolve  to  free  ourselves  from 
these.  Let  us  say  to  the  South,  **  We 
shall  use  no  force  to  subvert  your  sla- 
very; neither  will  we  use  it  to  uphold 
the  evil/'  Let  no  temptations,  no  love 
of  gain,  seduce  us  to  abet  or  sanction 
this  wrong.  There  is  something  worse 
than  to  be  a  slave.  It  is,  to  make  other 
men  slaves.  Better  be  trampled  in  the 
dust  than  trample  on  a  fellow-creature. 
Much  as  I  shrink  from  the  evils  inflicted 
by  bondage  on  the  millions  who  bear  it, 
I  would  sooner  endure  them  than  inflict 
them  on  a  brother.  Freemen  of  the 
mountains !  as  far  as  you  have  power, 
remove  from  yourselves,  from  our  dear 
and  venerable  mother,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  and  from  all 
the  free  States,  the  baseness  and  guilt 
of  ministerino^  to  slavery,  of  acting  as 
the  slave-holoer's  police,  of  lending  him 
arms  and  strength  to  secure  his  victim. 
1  deprecate  all  political  action  on  sla- 
very except  for  one  end.  and  this  end  is 
to  release  the  free  States  from  all  con- 
nection with  this  oppressive  institution, 
to  sever  slavery  wholly  front  the  national 
government,  to  make  it  exclusively  the 
concern  of  the  States  in  which  it  exists. 
For  this  end  memorials  should  be  poured 
in  upon  Congress  to  obtain  from  that 
body  such  modifications  of  the  laws,  and 
such  propositions  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution, as  will  set  us  free  from  obligation 
to  sanction  slaver)'.  This  done,  politi- 
cal action  on  the  subject  ought  to  cease. 
We  shall  then  have  no  warrant  to  name 
slavery  in  Congress,  or  any  duty  to  per- 
form  with  direct  reference  to  it,  except  by 
that  moral  influence  which  every  man  is 
bound  to  exert  against  every  form  of  evil. 
There  are  some  people  here,  more 
kind  than  wise,  who  are  unwilling  that 
any  action  or  sensibility  on  the  subject 
of  slavery  should  spring  up  at  the  North 
from  their  apprehensions  of  the  danger 
of  emancipation.  The  danger  of  eman- 
cipation \  this  parrot  phrasCt  caught  from 
the  South,  is  thought  by  many  a  sufficient 
answer  to  all  the  pleas  that  can  be  urged 
in  favor  of  the  slave.  But  the  lesson  of 
this  day  is,  the  safety  of  emancipation. 
The  West  Indian  Islands  teach  us  this 
lesson  with  a  thousand  tongues.  Eman- 
cipation can  hardly  take  place  under 
more  unfavorable  circumstances  than  it 
encountered  in  those  islands.  The  mas- 
ter abhorred  it,  repelled   it  as  long  as 
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possible,  submitted  to  it  only  from  force, 
and  consequently  did   little  to  mitigate 
its  e%'^ils,  or  to  conciliate  the  freed  bond- 
man.    In  those  islands  the  slaves  were 
»ei^ht  or  ten  times  more  numerous  than 
[•the  whites.     Yet  perfect  order  has  fol- 
L!owed  emancipation.     Since  this  event 
the  military  force  has  been  reduced,  and 
•the   colored   men,   instead  of  breaking 
Into   riot,   are    among  the   soldiers   by 
whom  it  is  to  be  suppressed.     In  this 
[country^   the  white    population  of    the 
L South  exceeds  in  number  the  colored  ; 
[and  who  that  knows  the  two  classes  can 
apprehend   danger  from    the  farmer  in 
case  of  emancipation  ?     Holding  all  the 
property,  all  the  intellectual,  the  civil, 
the  military  power,  and  distinguished  by 
courage,  it    seems   incredible    that   the 
I  white   race   should  tremble   before   the 
[  colored,  should  be  withheld  by  fear  from 
etting  them  free.     If  the  alarm  be  real, 
I  it  can  be  explained  only  by  the  old  ob- 
aervation,  that  the  injurious  are  prone 
to  fean  that  men  naturally  suspect  and 
^dread   those    whom    they   wrong.      All 
'  tyrants  are  jealous,  and  persuade  them- 
I  selves   that,    were   they   to  loosen  the 
reins,  lawlessness,  pillage,  murder,  would 
disorganize  society-     But  emancipation 
conferred    deliberately    and    conscien- 
itiously  is  safe.     So  say  facts,  and  rca- 
[  son  says  the  same.     Cliains  are  not  the 
I  necessary  bonds  of  society.     Oppression 
\  15  not  the  rock  on  which  states  rest     To 
^keep  the  peace,  you  need  not  make  the 
earth   a    province   of    Satan ;    in   other 
words,  you  need   not   estabhsh   wrong 
.  and  outrage  by  law.     The  way  to  keep 
men  from  cutting  your  throats  is,  not 
^to  put  them  under  the  lash,  to  extort 
[their  labor  by  force,  to  spoil  them  of 
[their  earnings  to  pamper  yourselves  out 
I  of  their  compelled  toil,  and  to  keep  them 
\  In    brut.il    ignorance.     Do    not,    do   not 
believe  this.     Fielieve,  if  you  will,  that 
I  seeds   of    thistles   will    yield    luxuriant 
h crops  of  wheat ;   believe  that  drought 
[will   fertilize   your  fields*,    but  do   not 
[believe  that   you  must  rob  and  crush 
bvour    fellow-creatures,    to    make    them 
[  Harmless,  to  keep  the  state  in  order  and 
I  peace.     Oh,  do  not  imagine  that  God 
pnas  l.-iid  on  any   one  the   necessity  of 
Moing  wrong;  that  Hc^  who  secures  the 
^blessed  harmony  of  the  universe  by  wise 
[  and  beneficent  laws,  has  created  a  world 
which  all  pure  and  righteous  laws 
oyat  be  broken  to  presctve  \\vt  aV^ovt  <A  "^ 


peace  !     I  honor  free  inquiry,  and  wHt- 
ingly  hear  my  cherished  opimona  ques- 
tioned ;   but    there    are    certain   truths 
which  1  can  no  more  doubt  than  my  own 
existence.     That  God  is  just  and  good, 
and  that  justice  and  goodne^  are  his 
laws,  and  are  at  once   the  safety  and 
glory  of  his  creatures,    1    can  as  little 
Question  as  that  the   whole    is  ercater 
than  the  part     When    1   am    told  that 
society  can  only  subsist  by  rol>bing  meo 
of  tlicir  dearest  rights,  my  reason  is  u 
much  insulted  as  if  1  were  gravely  taiifht 
that  effects  require  no  cause,  or  that  il 
is  the  nature  of  yonder  beautiful  si 
to  ascend  these  mountains,  or  to  reti 
to  its  source.      The  doctrine  that 
Icnce,  oppression,  inhumanity,  is  as 
sential  cienent  of  society,  \%  so  revollf 
that,  did  T  believe  it.   1  would  say, 
society  pensh,  let   man  and  his  wo 
be  swept  away,  and  the  earth  be 
doned  to  the  brutes.     Dctter  that  ^ 
globe  should  be  tenanted  by  brutcsi  that 
brutalized  men.     No!  it   is   safe  to  be 
just,  to  respect  men's  rights,  to  treat  <w 
neighbors  as  ourselveiv ;    and  any  doc* 
trine  hostile  to  this  is  born  of  the  EtH 
One.     Men  do  not  need  to  he  crushed 
A  wise  kindness  avails  with  them  mofl 
than  force.     Even   the  insane  are  4lt» 
armed  by  kindness.    Oncf^  Hn-  m.^rlHoaie» 
with  its  dens,  fetters,  s  loati^ 

whips^  horrible   punish n^  Hrhkfe 

humanity  now  shudders  and  the  blood 
bolts  with  indignation,  was  thought  JBft 
as  necessary  as  slavery  is  now  detved 
at  the  South.  Dut  we  \\xsfi  ]canted,Jl 
last,  that  human  nature,  even 
robbed  of  reason,  can  be  ruled, 
restored,  by  wise  kindness  ;  that  \X  vii 
only  maddened  and  made  more  despeiall 
by  the  chains  imposed  to  keep  tt  Irett 
outrage  and  murder.  Treat  tncs  M 
men,  and  they  will  not  pr-^  -  ^  ■^''  '**>**'' 
We  first  rob  them  of^  '  \ilii^» 

and  then  chain  them  bcL..^.^  ..^cy  alt 
not  human.  What  a  picture  d  w^ 
is  given  by  the  common  argumemt  lof  » 
continuance  !  The  slaves,  we  are  told. 
must  be  kept  under  the  lash,  or  tbg 
will  turn  murderers.  Two  millionaaffl 
a  half  of  our  feUow-creaiures  at  iki 
South,  we  are  assured,  haire  the  itt^ 
of  murder  in  their  hearts,  and  naft  bl 
stripped  of  all  human  rights  fef  ffct 
safety  of  their  neighbor^i.  If  such  bti 
8  lave -country,  the  sooner  ii  b  depQP>* 
\7!.vt4  \V\t.  beucr.     But  it  is  not  tn«.    A 
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more  innocent  race  than  the  African 
does  not  exist  on  the  earth.  They  are 
,  less  given  to  violence  and  murder  tlian 
I  we  Anglo-Saxons,  But  when  did  wrong 
\  ever  want  excuse  ?  When  did  oppres- 
I  ston  ever  fail  to  make  out  a  good  cause 
la  its  own  eyes  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  slavery  is  perpetu- 
ated at  the  South,  not  from  the  fear  of 
massacre,  but  from  a  stronger  principle. 
A  respected  slave-holder  said  to  me  not 
long  ago,  **The  question  of  slavery  is 
a  question  of  property,  and  property  is 
dearer  to  a  man  than  life."     The  master 
holds  fast  his  slave  because  he  sees  in 
him,  not  a  wild  beast,  but  a  profitable 
chattel.     Mr.  Clay  has  lold  us  that  the 
slaves  are  worth  m  the  market,  I  think, 
twelve     hundred     millions    of    dollars, 
and    smiles   at    the   thought   of  calling 
men  to  surrender  such  a  mass  of  prop- 
erty.    It    is    not  because    they   are   so 
liicrce,  but  so  profitable,   that   they  are 
kept  in  chains.    Were  they  meek  ange!s 
from   God's    throne,    imprisoned   for  a 
while  in  human  frames,  and  were  they 
at  the  same  time  worth  twelve  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  market,  com- 
paratively few,  1  fear,  would  be  suffered 
^^  to  return  to  their  native  skies,  as  long 
^Has  the  chain  could  fetter  them  to  the 
^rplantation.     1  know  that  there  are  gen- 
r^  erous  exceptions  to  the  spirit  of  slavery 
P     as  now  portrayed  ;  but  this  spirit  in  the 
r       main  is  mercenary.     I  know  that  other 
I       considerations    than   this    of    property, 
that    considerations    of    prudence    and 
benevolence,  help  to  confirm  the  slave- 
holder in  his  aversion  to  emancipation. 
There  are  mixed  motives  for  perpetu- 
ating slavery,  as  for  almost  all   human 
actions.     But  the  grand  mo  live  is  gain, 
^^the  love  of  money,  the  unwillingness  to 
^■parl  with  property  ;   and  were    this  to 
^Bfidd  to  justice  and  humanity,  the  dread 
^Bof    massacre    would    not    long    retard 
^F  emancipation. 

My  friends,  your  compassion  is  often 
^^  called  forth  by  predictions  of  massa- 
^Kcre.  of  butchered  children,  of  violated 
^fwomen,  in  case  of  emancipation.  But  do 
■  not  waste  your  sympathies  on  possible 
!  evils,  which  wisdom  and  kindness  may 
avert.  Keep  some  of  your  tears  and 
tenderness  for  what  exists  ;  for  the  poor 
gjirl  whose  innocence  has  no  protection  ; 
for  the  wife  and  mother  who  may  be 
^Widowed  and  made  childless  before 
|jii;rHt   bv  a  stroke  of   the   auctioneer's 


hammer ;  for  the  man  subjected  to  the 
whip  of  a  brutal  overseer,  and  hunted, 
if  he  flies,  by  blood-hounds,  and  shot 
down,  if  he  outstrips  his  pursuers.  For 
the  universe^  I  would  not  let  loose  mas- 
sacre on  the  Southern  States,  or  on  any 
population.  Sooner  would  I  have  all 
the  slaves  perish  than  achieve  their 
freedom  by  promiscuous  carnage.  But 
I  see  no  necessity  of  carnage,  I  am 
sure  that  to  treat  men  with  justice  and 
humanity  is  not  the  way  to  turn  them 
into  robbers  or  assassins.  Undoubtedly 
wisdom  is  to  be  used  in  conferring  this 
great  good.  We  ask  no  precipitate 
action  at  the  South  ;  we  dictate  no  mode 
of  conferring  freedom.  We  ask  only  a 
settled  purpose  to  bring  slavery  to  an 
end ;  and  we  are  sure  that  this  will 
devise  a  safe  and  happy  way  of  exercis- 
ing justice  and  love. 

Am  I  asked  what  is  the  duty  of  the 
North  in  regard  to  slavery!*  On  this 
subject  I  have  lately  written  ;  I  will  only 
say  I  recommend  no  crusade  against 
slavery,  no  use  of  physical  or  legislative 
power  for  its  destruction,  no  irruption 
into  the  South  to  tamper  with  the  slave, 
or  to  repeal  or  resist  the  laws.  Our 
duties  on  this  subject  are  plain.  First, 
we  must  free  ourselves,  as  1  have  said, 
from  all  constitutional  or  legal  obliga- 
tions to  uphold  slavery.  In  the  next 
place,  we  must  give  free  and  strong  ex- 
pression to  our  reprobation  of  slavery. 
The  North  has  but  one  weapon,  —  moral 
force,  the  utterance  of  moral  judgment, 
moral  feeling,  and  religious  conviction, 
1  do  not  say  that  this  alone  is  to  subvert 
slavery.  Providence  never  accomplishes 
its  ends  by  a  single  instrument.  All 
social  changes  come  from  mixed  mo- 
tives, from  various  impulses,  and  slavery 
is  to  fail  through  various  causes.  But 
among  these  a  high  place  will  belong  to 
the  general  conviction  of  its  evils  and 
wrongs.  Opinion  is  stronger  than  kings. 
mobs,  Lynch  laws^  or  any  other  laws  for 
repressing  thought  and  speech.  Who- 
ever spreads  through  his  circle,  be  it 
wide  or  narrow,  just  opinions  and  feel- 
jngs  in  regard  to  slavery,  hastens  its  fall 
There  is  one  point  on  which  your  moral 
influence  may  be  exerted  with  imme- 
diate effect  Should  a  slwe- hunter  ever 
profane  these  mountainous  retreats  by 
seeking  here  a  flying  bondman,  regard 
him  as  a  legalized  robber.  Oppose  no 
force  to  him  ;  you  need  not  do  it     Your 
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contempt  and  indignation  will  be  enough' 
to  disarm  the  **  man-stealer"  of  the  un- 
holy power  conferred  on  him  by  unright- 
eous laws. 

I  b^;an  this  subject  in  hope,  and  in 
hope  f  end.  I  have  turned  aside  to 
speak  of  the  great  stain  on  our  country 
which  makes  us  the  bv-word  and  scorn 
of  the  nations }  but  I  do  not  despair. 
Mighty  powers  are  at  work  in  the  world. 
Who  can  stay  them  ?  God's  word  has 
gone  forth,  and  *Mt  cannot  return  to 
him  void."  A  new  comprehension  of 
the  Christian  spirit,  —  a  new  reverence 
for  humanity,  a  new  feeling  of  brother- 
hood, and  of  all  men's  relation  to  the 
common  Father,  —  this  is  among  the 
signs  of  our  times.  We  see  it ;  do  we 
not  feel  it  ?  Before  diis  all  oppressions 
are  to  fall.    Society,  silently  pervaded 


by  this,  is  to  change  its  aspect  of  un 
versal  warfare  for  peace.  The  power  c 
selfishness,  all-grasping  and  seemiogl 
invincible,  is  to  yield  to  this  divine 
energy.  The  song  of  angels,  *'  On  earti 
peace,"  will  not  alwavs  sound  as  fiction 
O  come,  thou  kingdom  of  heaven,  fo 
which  we  daily  pray!  Come,  Frien 
and  Saviour  of  the  race,  who  didst  sba 
thy  blood  on  the  cross  to  reconcile  mai 
to  man,  and  earth  to  heaven  I    Come 

}ft  predicted  ages  of  righteousness  aoc 
ove,  for  which  the  faithful  have  so  looi 
yearned  I  Come,  Father  Almighty,  au 
crown  with  thine  omnipotence  the  huni' 
ble  strivings  of  thy  children  to  subvert 
oppression  and  wrong,  to  spread  ligkt 
and  freedom,  peace  and  joy,  the  truth 
and  spirit  of  thy  Son.  through  the  whole 
earth! 
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TITLE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THIS  BOOK. 


Twis  volume  of  Discourses,  chosen  with 
care  from  the  mass  of  Chaiining*s  inanu- 
»cri(>ts,  is  named  T»e  pERiEcr  Life,  be- 
cause the  title  tjest  marki*  its  character 
It  IS  now  published,  as  apparently  called 
lot  by  the  wide  reception  of  his  writings, 
ind  in  the  assurance  that  it  will  meet  wiih 
fc^komc  from  his  large  circle  of  friends  in 
tile  Old  World  and  the  New, 

In  reading  these  Discourses  tt  should  be 
bept  constantly  in  mind,  that  they  arc  prc- 
'  hat  tbcy  claim  to  be,  — a'mtnisicr^s 
ddresses  to  his  own  congregation. 
-  ....  .uc  neither  Iccitircs  for  the  learned* 
lor  essays  for  a  literary  circle,  nor  papers 
ar  a  cfitical  journal.  Still  less  are  they  a 
theological  treatise.  But  they  are  calls  to 
:be  people  to  "come  tjp  higher."  In  them 
Sveat  truths  are  presented  in  the  most  po|v 
Uarforai«  and  bruught  home  to  the  common 
••ieart.  Written  for  delivery,  week  by  week, 
luring  the  Ixst  ten  years  of  Channing's  life. 
It  waist  manifestly  hLs  purpose  to  adapt  his 
^eaartns  to  the  apprehension  of  his  simplest 
Ifhearers*  He  would  have  all  to  share  in  the 
biiglit  |>ro«f>cci>  which  had  shnac  Ijeforc 
bin  in  hniirs  of  solitary  thought  and  de- 
i^fMit  communion.  And  knowing  that  he 
•^^M  ofieji  charj*cd  with  yielding  to  the 
Cfnnti-  of  an  ideal  cx^iltatioii,  that  secluded 
hini  mjrk-day  world,  he  wished  by 

&r'  ililyto  make  the  humblest  his 

Pttu  I  Mu-.  reverent  friendliness  pervades 
the  lenor  of  these  appeals.  And  sublime 
•^ccrity  inspires  their  style. 

It  was  Chnnning's  wont,  season  by  season, 
J*ti  hi*  return  to  his  pulpit  in  the  autumn,  to 
J^y  freely  open  the  regions  of  truth  which 
J*  had  been  exploring  during  his  summer 
holiday.  And  almost  invariably  hts  win- 
*^^r*s  sermons   fell    into    series       In    these 

TweUc  Discourses  on  The  Perfect  Lite," 
*i*W,  we  may  imagine  this  earnest  preacher 
^CHgiged  in  interpreting  his  ideal  philos- 
**^y Tor  '  '-'s  use.     In  clear  terms, 

^«»»e  pti  i]>.ict  sentences,  and  fre- 

nt  ihu..^ ...^d  restatements,  he  bears 


his  listeners,  by  easy  transitions  upward, 
from  the  level  plain  of  average  experience 
to  the  loftiest  summits  of  speculation.  And 
on  those  serene  heights,  above  the  discord- 
ant din  of  theological  controversy  and 
worldly  strife,  he  welcomes  all  to  worship 
the  Father  face  to  face,  and  thence  look 
down  in  hope  upon  the  wide-spread  promise 
of  i>cace  on  earth,  imaging  the  harmony  of 
heaven. 

t,£t  us  trace  the  movement  of  Channing*s 
mind,  as  he  thus  leads  the  procession  of  his 
followers :  — 

I.  The  first  discourse  is  initiatonr  in  its 
definitions,  general  statements,  ancl  broad 
survey  of  the  route  to  be  traversed.  At 
outset,  **  The  Keligious  Principle  in  Human 
Nature  '*  is  defined  as  the  love  of  the  Ptr* 
/rr/j  that  for  ever  aspires"towards  relation- 
sTTTp  with  the  A II- Perfect  One.  Arid  tTic 
aTHrmation  is  announced  as  an* axiom,  thai 
iTie  end  of  human  existence  is  perfection  j 
^ich  can  be  attained  only  by  entering  irilo 
living  communion  with  the  Living  God. 

"IT  In  the  second  discourse,  the  revela* 
lions  of  the  Infinite  Iking,  through  his 
in.mifcstation  of  perfection  in  the  universe 
and  in  humanity,  arc  disclosed  And  from 
the  lessons  of  wisdom,  taught  hx  these  two 
witnesses,  la  drawn  the  ennobling  view, 
that  worship  is  the  ascent  of  the  soul  to  its  * 
tJriginal,  —  the  divine  in  man  seeking  the 
Supreme  Divinity, —  whereby  we  become 
transformed  into  the  goodness  that  we  - 
adore. 

ilL  The  third  discourse  presents,  as  the 
object  for  adoration,  the  Universal  Father, 
—  whose  eternal  infinite,  parental  love 
6ows  forth,  with  impartial  eauity,  to  every 
individual  child  throughout  Hia  vast  fam< 
ily  of  allsouls.  And  this  discourse  cul- 
minates m  a  cheerful  prediction  of  **lhe 
better  day**'  when  universal  humanity  shall 
melt  <iway  partition  walls  and  make  of  the 
broad  earth  one  happy  home. 

IV.  The  fourth  discourse  appeals  t^i 
every  heart  wiiVi  the  lovks^^  ^,  ^"a^- 


MATURE.  HUMAN 


^^-^/•M^^T 


command  thu.     • 

J?  '°'«r.is  God    ''.f '^ned  to 

"Require  us"  f  r""*  G««J 
?t  «;>  himself    if  h^^'^r'"  °"'- 

°""''      Keli.rro*'  ■^'1  "'  us  for 
•"r  nature,  an*.?   '''en  l.as  i„ 

"'' ';?f"-S.''-^ 

"    hu-nnn   nature 
'i  as  re- 


Where  ctfarf  ^' ^^  '"""orfdiH.  '  ^P°•^''y      I 
"ess    J,a^  '"  '^"'''■Xy  and  d  ,f„"'"''"  of 
*''^  ^^or  of  air  V^'^^'^'^a     Anr    »» -  "V" 

t.nn     ..-'V^^"^S    nor    ^.   "   ^.^cJusiVe    !>,. 

^   ^;r^^n   God 

'11^ 
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the  Creator  and  Sustainer  of  the  boundless 
universe  is  the  Lover  of  persons.  And  it 
unfolds,  with  utmost  simplicity,  the  laws  of 
order,  —  whereby  the  highest  spirits,  the 
human  race,  and  single  souls  are  indis- 
soluble united  by  vital  ties  in  one  immortal 
organization,  which  is  centred  in  and  em- 
braced by  the  living  love  of  the  Father 
of  all. 

V.  In  the  fifth  discourse,  from  this  assur- 
ance of  God's  parental  interest  in  individ- 
ual persons  is  drawn  the  animating  truth, 
that,  frail,  finite,  mortal,  as  apparently  we 
are,  we  may  yet  utterly  confide  in  the  pur- 
pose of  the  All-Perfect  to  make  us  par- 
takers of  his  own  perfection,  in  an  im- 
mortal, ever-unfolding  career  of  boundless 
good 

VI.  By  this  survey  of  the  immense  sweep 
of  human  destiny  we  are  taught,  in  the 
sixth  discourse,  to  recognize  that  life,  with 
all  its  varied  forms  of  good,  is  a  free  gift 
from  the  All-Giver.  Channing  here  unfolds 
one  of  his  most  cliaracteristic  and  cherished 
convictions,  by  declsu'ing  that  in  addition  to 
the  sustaining  energy  of  the  divine  immap 
nence,  we  need,  for  our  spiritual  growth, 
to  seek  and  gain  the  continual  aid  of  the 
divine    influence    through    personal    com- 

I  munion.  And  in  a  most  eloquent  passage 
I  this  saint  reveals  to  us  how  by  experience 
he  had  learned  to  know  the  transcendent 
God,  —  as  the  Person  of  persons,  and  his 
personal  friend,  —  and  so  had  for  ever 
escai)ed  from  the  abyss  of  pantheism,  by 
,  filial  fellowship. 

VII.  Gratefully  accepting  life,  then,  as  a 
gift,  in  the  seventh  discourse  the  preacher 
proceeds  to  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
end  for  which  it  is  given.  And  he  shows 
how  all  tendencies  of  human  nature  and 
all  events  of  human  experience  conspire 
to  prove  that  the  only  end  which  can  satisfy 
the  soul's  boundless  longings,  and  fulfil  the 
divine  ideal  in  man,  is  spiritual  perfection. 

VIII.  The  eighth  discourse  develops 
this  ideal  of  spiritual  perfection,  under  its 
two  highest  forms  of  moral  rectitude  and 
intellectual  integrity.  The  aim  of  this 
richly-suggestive  discourse  is  to  represent 
religion  as  the  universal  quickcner  and 
illuminator.  And  in  the  progress  of  his 
argument.  Channing  sketches  in  outline  his 
conception  of  the  Perfect  Life,  as  a  beau- 
tiful, harmonious  whole  of  healthful,  joyous 
goodnc-^s. 

IX.  This  prepares  the  way  for  the 
ninth  discour>€,  —  a  Christmas  sermon,  — 
in  which  Channing  pours  forth  the  fulness 
of  his  love  for  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  emboli: 
ment  in  mind,  cliaracter,  and  life  of  ideal 
perfection.  In  none  of  his  published  writ- 
ings will  be  found  a  more  ferveni  testimony 
to  X\\t  humanizing  inftuewce  ol  \Vv\?.  vcU- 
beJovcd  brother,  friend,  and  tmikXvc\v^\.oi. 


And  this  discourse  closes  with  an  invoca- 
tion —  the  only  one  found  in  his  manuscripu 
—  to  the  first-Dorn  amon^  manv  brethren. 

X.  From  this  recognition  of'  the  promite 
of  perfect  life,  given  to  the  human  race  ia 
the  spirit  and  influence  of  Jesus,  inthetentli 
discourse  the  preacher  enters  into  the  iii> 
most  essence  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
demonstrates  conclusively  that  its  central 
principle  is  goodness,  with  child-like  sin- 
gleness of  mind  he  avows  his  belief  thai 
neither  on  earth  nor  in  heaven  can  a  higher 
good  be  found  than  goodness,  because  it  b 
the  essential  life  of  the  All-Good.  In  con- 
clusion, he  illustrates  the  urgent  need  of  ap- 
plying this  pure,  large,  free-nearted  form  of 
the  Christian  religion  to  the  political  and 
social  movements  of  our  age,  througboiit 
all  nations. 

XI.  Affirming  thus,  in  uncompromitiig 
terms,  that  Jesus  can  confer  no  higher  saK 
vation  than  divine  disinterestedneia,  aid 
that  the  Father  can  welcome  ua  to  no  lab- 
limer  bliss  than  to  a  participation  of  hi 
own  holiness,  in  his  eleventh  discoonc 
Channing  ascends  above  the  clonds  of  do^ 
matic  theology  into  the  clear,  sunny  atmoi' 
phere  of  truth.  And  there  he  reveals  to 
us  in  all  its  splendor  the  reality  that  good- 
ness is  the  very  glory  of  God,  indwelling  ii 
humanity  and  in  the  blessed  societici  of 
heaven. 

XII.  Finally,  in  the  twelfth  dtscoarse, 
the  seer  places  us  upon  the  topmost  peak 
of  his  mount  of  vision.  Thence  be  dis- 
closes to  us  his  confident  hope,  that  the 
centre  of  unity  for  the  human  race  is  given 
in  the  Son  made  one  with  the  Father, 
and  with  the  whole  family  on  earth  and 
in  heaven,  by  a  life  of  loving  cominiinioa- 
And  his  prophecy  is  crowned  with  a  catei 
yet  triumphant  utterance  of  faith  that  the 
risen  head  of  the  church  universal  Ihres 
evermore  to  organize  his  brethren  and 
friends  into  one  perfect  community,  sunidrt 
the  brightening  beauty  of  the  universe 
and  the  constant  light  of  the  Divine 
presence. 

W  hen  these  Discourses  are  thus  read  in 
connection,  it  will  be  seen  what  a  naiwal 
order  Channing  follows  in  opening  his  Ideal 
of  the  Perfect  Life.  Vet  plain,  obvwoi. 
and  direct  as  they  are,  —  when  they  were 
first  preached,  not  a  few  within  Channing*' 
denomination,  and  his  own  congregation 
even,  criticised  them  as  "transcendental.' 
For  such  hearers  could  not  credit  his  asser- 
tion that  man  may  entirely  trust  the  rtT^ 
lation  of  God  given  in  human  nature, - 
in  conscience,  reason,  love,  and  will,  — in 
reverence  for  the  sublime  and  joj-  in  the 
beautiful,  — in  the  desire  for  blessedness 
such  as  earth  cannot  appease,  —  in  the 
ideal  of  perfection,  —  and  above  all  in  the 
\  \Q>tv^tv^v^\  ^tiKOftts  with  the  Infinite  Being 
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t>7  affinity  and  fellowship.  His  bold  affir- 
i&aUonSk  that  alJ  minds  are  of  one  family.* 
that  Jesus  witb  his  celestial  love  is  the  life 
of  his  religion, t  that  his  character  is  at 
once  the  image  of  divine  perfection,  and 
the  type  of  man's  spiritual  perfection  when 
grown  to  fulness  of  stature,  ajid  raised  to 
right  relationship  of  filial  and  fraternal 
communion  with  God  and  humanity,  were 
deemed  **  enthusiastic/'  And  his  cheering 
prediction  of  a  new  order  of  society,  when 

fmuntttes,  as   well   as   individuals,  will 
;c  it  ihcir  end  to  realise  in  deeds  this 
I  of  perfection,  was  condemned  as  the 
itaat  '*  romance  of  a  visionary.*  | 
at  the  seasons  have  moved  forward  in 
grand  year  meanwhile.     And  now  this 
forerunner  of  the  better  day§  has  fuund   fit 
^fKlicnce  among  the  spiritually-minded  and 
^Bntlyr  the  free-thoughted  and  earnest  of 
^Ifcny  communions, — among  scholars,  states* 
men.  and  economists  of  his  own  and  other 
lands, — among  philanthropists,  educators, 
social  reformers,  and  the  people  of  aU  Chris- 
tian nations,  —  and.  tin  ally,  among  the  seek- 
ers after  purer  faith  and  hunianer  manners 
t&ader  the  **  ethnic  religions/*  || 

The  materializing  tendencies  of  natural 
science,  as  taught  in  various  schools  to-day^ 
faring  out  by  contrast  the  significance  of 
Channfng*s  idealism;  for  it  is  seen  that  his 
doctrine  of  pure  theism  is  their  needed 
counterpoise,  fits  positive  faith  in  a  per- 
sonal  God,  wilh  whom  every  spirit  must 
»eek  living  iniercouriie,  in  the  attainment 
ol  personal  integrity,  is  found  by  experi- 
ence to  be  the  vital  cure  for  the  paralyzing 
fatalism  that  deadens  heroic  action  m  so 
many  modern  pantheistic  schemes.  His 
reverence,  blended  with  dignified  stlf'trust, 
and  devoutncss  sanctifying  courage,  help  to 
form  the  grand  style  of  character,  that  can 
alone  insure  the  calmness,  wisdom,  equi- 
poise, and  energy,  called  for  in  times  so  un- 
^ttble.  And  his  grc.it- hear  ted  humanity, 
^^Mioring  humble  and  high  impart ially,  as 
^■m  to  \vt  peers  on  earth  in  the  Father's 
^Bnily,  and  co-heirs  in  the  glory  of  heav* 
^PE  is  recognized  as  the  very  temper  fitted 
Tooalance  loyalty  with  freedom,  and  equity 
with  progress,! n  our  transition  age.  Final- 
ly, the  goodness,  which  he  so  glorifies  as 
the  essence  and  end  of  the  religions  life, 
and  as  the  very  matiifestation  of  God  in 
humanity,  is  approved  by  the  experience 
of  ages  to  be  the  sole  true  bond  of  unity 
among  the  children  of  the  Universal  Fa- 
ther    Indeed  each  change  that  succeeds  in 
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•  DtscourM  on  God  revealed  in  itie  UniverM  and 

lanity. 

Di'^ourw  on  Jetus  Christ  the  Brother,  Friend, 

Savumir 
I  Introdncnon  \n  his  Works,  rK4u 
I  DiiccHtrse  rni  the  Universal  F^tber. 
I  JMmea   Freeman  Clarke'*    "  Ten  Gfcmt  Rdi- 


scientificspecutatiaT),  rcligrous  development, 
and  social  reform,  throughout  the  common- 
wealth of  Christendom,  out  serves  to  show 
how  well  adapted  Channing's  gospel  is  to 
the  present  age,*  alike  in  its  aspirations 
and  its  doubts,  its  enterprises  and  its  con- 
flicts, its  tantalizing  failures  and  its  resistless 
growth. 

Channing's  own  spirit  and  his  practical 
aim  will  be  found  revealed  in  this  volnmc, 
more  freely  even  than  in  his  preceding 
works.  The  same  "great  ideas**  every- 
where reappear  indeed,  for  they  "  formed 
the  man ;  "  and  by  them,  accorcting  to  his 
wish,  "  he  will  be  judged."  t  But  in  these 
discourses  they  come  fsirth  with  vivid  freslih 
ness,  and  even  youthful  exuberance  of  ex- 
pression. And  l»y  combining  \n  order,  as 
has  been  briefly  done,  the  views  presented 
of  The  Perfect  LtFE,  from  its  germ  in 
'*  the  religious  principle  in  human  na- 
ture" to  Its  full  development  in  "heav- 
enly society,"  a  quite  complete  conception 
can  be  framed  of  his  theory  of  human 
destiny.  That  he  prized  these  discourses, 
as  embodying  his  ripe  convictions,  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  they  were  delivered  in  many 
pulpits,  and  that  several  of  them  were  copiea 
under  his  own  eye  with  the  intent  of  publi- 
cation. And,  doubtless,  a  volume  like  the 
present  one  would  have  apj>cared,  if  his 
ministry  had  not  been  cut  short,  just  when 
he  felt  that  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness 
was  opening.  No  one  knew  better  than 
Chanmng  did  himself,  however,  that  the 
truths,  wnich  he  so  cherished,  were  prema- 
ture. And  so  keenly  alive  was  he  to  this 
unscasonablcness,  that  it  was  his  constant 
aim,  as  a  preacher,  by  frcqucjit  iteration  of 
a  few  central  principles,  by  measured  under- 
statement of  suhlinic  doctrines,  by  toning 
down  his  predictions  of  mans  probable 
development  to  familiar  phraseology  and 
thought,  and,  in  a  word«  by  continually 
translating  his  poetry  into  prose,  to  justify 
to  common-sense  his  ideal. 

For  those,  indeed,  who  had  the  ear  to 
hear  the  undertone  that  thrilled  through 
his  spoken  words,  and  the  eye  to  read  the 
underlying  meaning  of  his  published  Works, 
and  his  Memoir,  it  mu<>t  have  been  long 
since  manifest  how  much  more  was  imphed 
than  was  declared,  lie  gave  but  fragments 
of  his  theodicy,  ethics,  and  polity,  and  was 
patiently  wailing  for  health  and  leisure  to 
unfold  them  fully  {  Yet  though  conscious 
of  the  critical  scepticism  and  apathy  per- 
vading his  era,  his  trust  was  steadfast,  that 
the  laws  of  life,  of  which  he  was  a  herald, 
would  quicken  in  due  time  all  communities. 
And  never  was  he  so  buoyant,  glad,  and 
young,  as  during  the  last  summer  of  bis 

•  Lecture  on  "*  The  Pre«nt  Ak«  " 
t  Introduction  \<\\\\\  Work*,  i^t. 
%  His  propOMd  irark  oo  '*  Mio.** 
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earthly  course.  His  sanset  was  serene  with 
the  hope  of  a  to-morrow  soon  to  dawn,  — 
of  filial  worship,  uniting  the  good  of  all 
names  and  nations  into  one  Church  Uni- 
versal,* —  of  social  co-operation  in  labor, 
property,  culture,  binding  the  various  classes 
of  every  nation  in  fraternal  fellowship, — 
and  of  peace  made  permanent  bv  a  concert 
of  beneficent  action  around  the  globe.f  His 
spirit  was  all  aglow  with  the  coming  of  an 
age  of  righteousness  and  love,  wherein  by 
religious  reverence  for  every  person  as  a 
child  of  God,  by  generous  mterchange  of 
all  kinds  of  good,  and  by  a  joyful  conscious- 
ness of  the  divine  indwelling  in  humanity, 
a  heaven  on  earth  shall  be  really  organ- 
ized in  law  and  life.  This  ardent  trust 
found  utterance  in  his  last  address  at  Len- 
ox, August  I,  1S42,  which  so  unexpectedly 
proved  to  be  his  parting  benediction  to  his 
race. 

The  drculation  of  Channing*s  Works, 
wherever  the  English  language  is  used, 
and  their  translation  among  the  leading 
Continental  nations,  insures  a  wide  recep- 
tion for  this  volume.  But  even  in  presence 
of  the  hearty  response  given  to  his  appeals 
for  '*  reverence  to  human  nature,"  by  ad- 
vanced thinkers  in  Europe  and  America,  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  his  compeers 
have  even  yet  fairly  gauged  his  character' 
istic  claims.  The  very  simplicity  of  his 
ttyle  leads  readers  to  underrate  the  scope 
at  his  spiritual  vision.  Majestic  principles 
stand  forth  so  clearly  through  the  medium 
of  his  transparent  thought,  that  their  dis- 
tance, height,  and  range  are  seldom  justly 
measured.  Hereafter,  probably,  he  will  be 
found  to  have  been  a  more  sagacious  seer, 
alike  for  nations  as  for  individuals,  than 
even  his  devoted  disciples  anticipate.  And 
only  after  transformations  in  the  science  of 
theology,  in  the  ideals  of  personal  great- 
ness, and  the  fonns  of  human  society, 
which  he  foresaw  and  foretold,  will  this 
prophet  of  universal  humanity  be  honored 
at  his  full  worth. 

Such  is  the  confidence'  with  which  this 
▼olume  is  offered  to  the  increasing  com- 

•  f^ermon  on  '*  The  Church  Untvenal.** 
t  Ducourtes  and  Lectures  on  **  War,**  ft& 


pany  of  Channing%  friends.  Its  editor  has 
sought  to  make  it  a  futhfiil  portrait  of  the 
man,  as  he  livedo  in  the  inner  circle  of 
home,  and  among  his  own  people.  And 
if  he  may  define  in  briefest  terms  the  qual- 
ity by  which  these  Discourses  are  charac- 
terized, and  for  which  after-comers  will 
hold  them  dear,  this  quality  is — The  pa- 
rity, largeness,  and  loftiness  of  their  r^ 
ligious  life.  One  central  principle,  as 
we  have  seen,  animates  them  all,  —  that 
the  end  of  man's  beii^  is  to  be  perfea 
as  the  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect  And 
this  principle  of  perfection  is  applied, 
in  its  fulness,  to  every  relation,  duty,  and 
interest,  personal,  communal,  national,  and 
homane.  As  a  second  trait,  these  Dis- 
courses are  inspired  by  a  wisdom  that  ad- 
mirably balances  and  blends  earnest  faith 
with  fearlessly  free  inquiry,  |>iety  almost  en- 
raptured, though  never  mystical,  withsoond 
judgment  and  sober  good  sense,  scru^ 
Jously  high-toned  ethics  with  fervent  ab> 
eralism  in  social  and  political  reforms,  aad 
poetic  enthusiasm  with  practiczd  sagacity 
and  impartial  justice.  And  finally,  they  ait 
tempered  in  tone  by  an  unassuming  dignilj, 
greatness  of  heart,  and  urbane  graciousness, 
which  prove  in  what  a  rare  degree  his  grand 
ideal  of  the  Perfect  Life  had  become  a 
real  person  in  the  harmonious  character  if 

CUANNINO. 
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As  for  God,  His  way  is  perfect.  God  is  my 
strength  and  power:  and  He  maketh  my  vaj 
perfect  — 2  Samuel  xxii.  31,  33. 

Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upr^t: 
for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace.  —  Fsaui 
xxxvii.  37. 

I  will  behave  myself  wisely  in  a  perfect  mj. 
O  when  wilt  Thou  come  unto  me  ?  I  wiU  walk 
within  my  house  with  a  perfect  heart.  —  PsAUi 
d.  2. 

1  have  seen  an  end  of  all  perfection :  bat  Thy 
commandment  is  exceeding  broad.  —  Psaim 
cxix.  96. 

Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father 
which  is  m  Heaven  b  perfect.  —  Matthew  t. 
48. 

Perfect  in  one.  —John  xviL  a}. 
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.  99,  30:  **The  Lord  out  God  if  one 
ICHI  ah  alt  lov^e  the  Lord  thy  God  wtth  al9 
nd  with  nil  iKy  aoiiI,  and  with  all  tHy 
ritli  *)1  thy  Mreugtb:    this  u  the  ant 

ommand  thus  giveo  to  love 

ah  the  heart,  and  soul,  and 
[  strength  is  in  harmony  with 
e  nature.     We  are  made  for 

our  aKections,  sensibjlities, 
and  cnerjries  are  designed  to 
Ml  towards  God;  the  end  of 
Encc  is  fellowship  with  God 

not  require  us  to  devote  our 
n^  to  himself,  if  he  had  not 
It  with  powers  which  fit  us  for 
otion.  Reh;L:ion  then  has  its 
mr  nature,  and  its  development 
•d  to  our  own  care.  Sucii  is 
that  \  would  now  illustrale* 

principle  in  human  nature, 
;b  rclijjjion  sprin<;s,  is  the  desire 
'k  rtiatiom  with  a  Being  more 
lan  itself.  The  fact  is  as  re- 
,  as  it  is  incositravertible,  that 
ti  race,  all  but  universally,  has 
I  of  some  existence  more  ex- 
n  man.  If  there  is  one  prin- 
ted, thai  miy  be  declared  to  be 
in  human  nature,  it  is  this  un- 
ES  to  shut  itself  np  within  its 
s,  this  tendency  to  aspire  after 
iC  with  some  Divinity.     It  is 

men  at  various  periods  have 
lost  unworthy  concepTions  of 
tclB  of  worship.  Still,  by  se- 
t  qualities  which  they  esteemed 
[hly    in    themselves,    and    by 

and  eiealting  them  without 
liey  have  showed,  as  plainly  as 
c  enlightened  ages,  the  spon- 
onging  of  the  human  spirit  to 
e  itself,  and  to  ally  its  destiny 
prcme  Power. 

mplc  view  is  sufficient  to  prove 
eur  of  the  reti^ious  principle. 
Joubt,  it  ts  the  nobk^sf  working 


of  human  nature.  In  the  most  imma- 
ture mantfestaiion  of  this  principle,  we 
behold  the  budding  of  those  spiritual 
powers,  by  which,  in  the  pro^^ress  of  the 
race,  men  have  attained  to  the  concep- 
tion of  unbounded  goodness.  We  see 
this  principle  in  the  creations  of  genius, 
in  forms  of  ideal  beauty  to  which  poetry 
and  the  arts  give  immortality,  in  fictions 
wliere  characters  are  portrayed  surpass- 
ing the  attainments  of  real  life.  We  sec 
this  principle  in  the  admiration  with 
which  stupendous  intellect  and  heroic 
virtue  are  hailed,  and  in  the  delight  with 
which  we  fallow  in  history  the  career  of 
men  who  in  energy  and  disinterested* 
ness  have  outstripped  dieir  fellows. 
The  desire  for  an  excellence  never  actu- 
ally reached  by  humanity,  the  aspiration 
toward  that  Ideal  which  we  express  by 
the  word  pc*fittie*t^  this  is  the  semi* 
nal  principle  of  religion,  And  this  is 
the  root  of  all  progress  in  the  human 
race  Religion  is  not  an  exclusive  im- 
pulse ll  does  not  grow  from  an  emo- 
tion that  is  centred  wholly  upon  God 
and  seeks  no  other  object'  It  spring 
from  the  same  dei^ire  for  whatever  is 
more  perfect  than  our  owm  nature  and 
our  present  life,  which  has  impelled  man 
towards  all  his  great  spiritual  acquisi- 
tions and  to  all  grc:it  improvements  of 
society.  This  principfe,  as  we  have 
seen,  prompts  the  mind  to  create  imajr* 
inary  beings,  and  to  attach  itself  with 
deli*;ht  to  human  agents  of  surpassing 
power  and  goodne.ss.  But  in  these  ob- 
jecis  it  can  find  no  rest.  These  are  too 
frail  a  support  for  so  sublime  an  emo- 
tion. This  principle  God  implanted  for 
himself.  Through  this  the  human  mind 
corresponds  to  the  Supreme  Divinity. 
This  principle,  being  in  its  very  essence 
insatiable,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  in- 
finity; and  no  being  but  the  inftnll^ 
One  can  su\")p\^  '\ls  >«:vtvV%, 
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This  view  conducts  us  to  an  impor- 
tant standard,  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
truth  and  purity  of  any  form  of  religion. 
A  religion  is  true,  in  proportion  to  the 
clearness  with  which  it  makes  manifest 
the  perfection  of  God.  The  purity  of  a 
particular  system  is  to  be  measured  by 
the  conception  which  it  inspires  of  Gocl. 
Does  it  raise  our  thoughts  to  a  perfect 
Being  ?  Does  it  exalt  us  far  above  our 
own  nature  ?  Does  it  introduce  us  to  a 
grand  and  glorious  intelligence  ?  Does 
It  expand  our  minds  with  venerable  and 
generous  conceptions  of  the  Author  of 
existence  ?  I  know  no  other  test  of  a 
true  and  pure  religion  but  this.  Relig- 
ion has  no  excellence,  but  as  it  lifts  us 
up  into  communion  with  a  nature  higher 
and  holier  than  out  own.  It  is  the  office 
of  religion  to  offer  the  soul  an  object 
for  its  noblest  faculties  and  affections,  a 
Being  through  whom  it  may  more  surely 
and  vigorously  be  carried  forward  to  its 
own  perfection.  In  proportion  then  as  a 
religion  casts  clouds  around  the  glory  of 
God,  or  detracts  from  the  loveliness  and 
grandeut  of  his  character,  it  is  devoid 
of  dignity,  and  tends  to  depress  the 
mind. 

All  human  systems  are  necessarily 
defective.  They  partake  of  the  limits 
of  the  human  mind.  The  purest  relig- 
ion which  man  ever  has  adopted,  or  eve? 
will  adopt,  must  fall  very  far  below  the 
glory  of  its  object.  Our  best  concep- 
tions of  God  are  undoubtedly  mixed 
with  much  error  We  talk  indeed  of 
truth,  as  if  we  held  it  in  its  fulness; 
but  in  religion,  as  elsewhere,  we  make 
approaches  only  to  the  truth.  We  see 
God  in  the  mirror  of  our  own  minds  ; 
but  these  are  narrow  and  in  many  ways 
darkened.  We  see  him  in  his  works; 
but  of  these  we  comprehend  a  minute 
portion  only.  He  speaks  to  us  by  his 
spirit  in  scripture  and  in  the  heart  ;  but 
he  speaks  to  us  in  human  language,  and 
adapts  himself  to  our  weak  capacities, 
so  that  we  catch  mere  glimpses  of  his 
perfection.  The  religious  principle  it- 
self, by  which  we  perceive  and  love 
God,  is  as  limited  at  birth  as  are  our 
other  faculties,  and  is  gradually  unfolded. 
It  embraces  error  at  first  by  necessity. 
The  earliest  idea  of  God  in  the  child  is 
as  faint  as  are  its  conceptions  of  all 
other  objects.  Necessarily  it  invests  the 
Creator  with  a  human  form,  places  him 
\T\  i\\t  heavens,  and  c\o\!hes  V\\m  viUU  an 


undefined  power  superior  only  to  that 
possessed  by  those  around  it.  This  idea 
however  of  some  Being  higher  than  man 
takes  root;  and  from  £is  religion  grows 
up.  As  we  advance,  we  throw  on  more 
and  more  our  childish  notions,  purify 
our  thought  of  God,  divest  him  of  nut- 
ter, conceive  of  him  as  mind,  refine 
away  from  bim  our  passions,  and  es- 
pecially assign  to  him  the  attributes 
which  our  growing  consciences  recog- 
nize as  righteous  and  holy.  Still  we  are 
making  approaches  only,  and  slow  ap- 
proaches, towards  God.  Much  of  earth, 
much  of  our  own  incompleteness,  still 
clings  to  our  conception  of  the  Divinitj 
whom  we  worship.  And  the  wise  man 
is  distinguished  by  detecting  continually 
whatever  is  low  in  his  apprehension  of 
God,  and  by  casting  it  away  for  more 
exalted  views. 

II.  I  now  proceed  to  show  more 
directly  that  religion  is  natural  to  man 
and  is  his  great  end.  And  for  this  par- 
pose  I  go  to  human  nature.  Time  wiU 
permit  but  few  illustrations  of  this  great 
theme ;  for  when  we  survey  roan  s  va- 
rious faculties,  affections,  and  powen, 
all  concur  in  bearing  testimony  to  the 
truth  now  advanced  All  are  but  so 
many  elements  of  religion. 

I.  Look  first  at  the  reason,  that  divine 
germ  within.  I  ask  you  to  consider 
what  are  the  primitive,  profoundest,  and 
clearest  ideas  of  reason.  They  are  the 
very  ideas  which  lead  to  God.  The  ear- 
liest inquiry  of  reason  is  into  causes. 
Even  the  child  breaks  his  toys  to  dis- 
cover the  spring  of  their  motion.  Re> 
son  cannot  satisfy  itself  with  obsening 
what  exists,  but  seeks  to  explore  its  ori- 
gin. It  asks  by  instinct,  whence  comes 
the  order  of  the  universe,  and  cahnot 
rest  until  it  has  ascended  to  a  First 
Cause.  The  idea  of  God  is  thus  in- 
volved in  the  primitive  and  most  uni- 
versal idea  of  reason,  and  is  one  of  its 
central  principles. 

Among  other  tendencies  in  the  rea- 
son to  God,  one  is  especially  noteworthy. 
I  refer  to  its  desire  for  comprehensive 
and  connected  views.  The  reason  is 
never  satisfied  with  beholding  objects 
separately.  By  its  very  nature  it  is  im- 
pelled to  compare  them  with  one  an- 
other, to  discover  their  similar  or  diverse 
properties,  to  trace  their  relations,  their 
respective  fitnesses,  and  their  common 
bearing.    And  it  never  rejoices  more 
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when  it  attains  to  some  great  law, 
^h  all  tilings  dbey,  and  by  which  all 
bound  together  Through  this  prin- 
ciple we  have  learned  that  the  sun,  earth, 
and  planets  form  a  connected  whole, 
and  obey  one  law  called  attraction  :  and 
still  more  we  have  rise^  to  the  sublime 
conviction,  that  all  the  heavenly  bodies, 
countless  as  they  may  be,  are  linked 
together  by  mutual  dependencies  and 
beneficent  influences  into  one  system. 
Now  this  tendency  to  search  for  con- 
nection and  harmony — for  unity  —  in 
the  infinite  variety  of  Nature  is  a  direct 
tendency  to  a  belief  in  one  God.  For 
this  unity  of  Nature  manifestly  proves, 
and  can  only  be  explained  by,  unity  of 
thoucrht,  design,  and  mtelligent  power; 
that  is,  it  proclaims  one  Omnipotent, 
AU-comprehending  Creator 

2.  Look  next  at  the  conscience;  and 
here  we  see  another  natural  tendency  to 
religion.  What  particularly  strikes  us 
in  this  principle  of  our  nature,  is  that  \l 
not  only  enjoins  the  law  of  duty,  but  in- 
timates that  there  is  a  Ruler  above  us, 
by  whom  tins  law  will  be  sustained  and 
executed.  Conscience  speaks  not  as  a 
»oHtary.  independent  j^ide,  but  as  the 
dele*jate  of  a  higher  legislator.  Its 
convictions  of  rii;hl  and  wrong  arc  ac- 
companied with  the  idea  of  an  authority 
more  awful  than  man^s,  by  which  these 
distinctions  will  be  enforced.  That  this 
Is  the  natural  suggestion  of  conscience 
we  learn  from  the  fact  that  men  in  dif- 
ferent ages,  countries,  and  conditions 
have  so  generally  agreed  in  speaking  of 
the  inward  monitor  as  the  voice  of  the 
Divinity.  In  approving  or  condemning 
ourselves,  we  do  not  fetl  as  if  we  alone 
are  the  judges,  but  we  have  a  presenti- 
ment of  standing  before  another  tri- 
bunal. Especially  when  we  see  the 
wront;-doer  prosperous,  do  we  feel  as  if 
the  injustice  of  fortune  ought  to  be  re- 
dressed.  We  demand  an  Almighty  pat- 
ron of  virtue.  Retribution  is  the  claim 
of  our  moral  nature.  So  powerful  is 
this  tendency  of  conscience  to  assert  a 
righteous  Deity,  that  we  cannot  escape 
the  sense  of  his  presence.  Often  when 
the  gudty  have  tried  to  efface  the  im* 
pression  of  a  Supreme  Lawgiver,  the 
commanding  truth  has  dehed  their 
power.  The  handwriting  of  the  Divin- 
ity in  the  soul,  though  seemingly  oblit- 
erated, has  come  out  with  awful  distinct- 
ness  in   the    solemn    seasons    of    life. 


Thus  conscience  i.s  a  prophet  of  re- 
ligion. And  in  proportion  as  it  is 
obeyed,  and  the  idea  of  right  becomes 
real  and  living  within  us,  the  existence 
of  the  Almighty  Friend  of  virtue  is 
intimately  felt,  and  with  profoundest 
reverence. 

3.  If  we  p>ass  next  to  the  affections, 
we  shall  recognize  still  more  clearly  that 
our  nature  is  formed  for  religion.  What 
is  the  first  affection  awakened  in  the 
human  heart  ?  It  is  fiiial  love,  a  grate- 
ful sense  of  parental  kindness.  And  is 
not  this  the  seed  and  prime  principle  of 
religion  ?  For  what  is  religion  but  filial 
love  rising  to  our  Father  in  heaven  ? 
Thus  the  first  emotion  of  the  human 
heart  is  virtually  towards  God.  Its  tirst 
S|x>ntaneous  impulse  is  an  clement  ol 
piety. 

Another  characteristic  emotion  of  our 
nature  is  that  feeling  of  approbation 
with  which  we  look  on  disinterested 
benevolence.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a 
human  being  quite  wanting  in  this  moral 
principJe,  whose  heart  would  not  expand 
at  witnessing  in  a  fellow- man  philan- 
thropy unaffected,  unwearied^  and  dif- 
fusing happiness  far  and  wide.  Here  is 
another  germ  of  religion.  For  what  is 
religion  but  sympathetic  joy  tn  the  un- 
bounded bcneticence  of  God  ?  what  but 
this  very  affection  of  esteem  raised  to 
him  who  is  the  source  of  all  good-wili 
in  men,  and  before  whose  glory  of  dis* 
interested  love  all  other  goodness  is  but 
a  shadow  } 

1  proceed  to  another  affection  of  our 
nature  which  bears  strong  testimony  to 
our  being  born  for  religion.  I  refer  to 
the  emotion  which  leads  us  to  revere 
what  is  higher  than  ourselves,  to  wonder 
at  the  incomprehensible,  to  admire  the 
vast,  to  adore  the  majestic.  There  is  in 
human  nature  an  affinity  with  what  is 
mighty,  an  awful  delight  in  what  is  sub- 
lime. It  is  this  emotion  which  draws 
man  to  the  grandest  scenes  of  Nature,  to 
the  wilderness  and  ocean,  to  thunder- 
ing cataracts,  and  the  still  solemn  moun- 
tain top.  It  is  manifested  in  the  interest 
which  the  multitude  take  in  persons  of 
commanding  intellectual  energy,  of  he- 
roic courage,  of  all-sacrificing  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  humanity. 
Men  are  attracted  by  no  quality  so 
much  as  by  sovereign  greatness  of  will 
They  love  whatever  bears  the  impress 
of  the  infinite.     So  strong  is  this  prin 
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ciple  of  reverence,  that  when  fallen 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
tbey  have  sought  substitutes  in  their 
own  teeming  imagination,  have  deified 
fellow- men,  have  invented  beings  in 
whom  they  might  concentrate  and  em- 
body their  conceptions,  just  or  unjust, 
of  supreme  dignity.  Thus  the  heart 
was  made  for  worship,  and  worship  it 
will.  It  longs  for  something  more  excel- 
lent than  it  finds  on  earth.  In  works 
of  poetry  and  fiction  it  continually  cre- 
ates for  itself  a  more  than  human  glory. 
This  emotion  of  reverence  is  a  perpetual 
impulse  in  the  soul  towards  God. 

Another  emotion  of  our  nature,  and 
closely  related  to  reverence,  next  claims 
regard  as  a  germ  of  religion.  This  is 
the  love  of  the  beautiful.  Beauty,  that 
mysterious  charm  which  is  spread  over 
and  through  the  universe,  who  is  uncon- 
scious of  its  winning  attraction  1  Whose 
heart  has  not  softened  into  joy,  as  he 
has  looked  on  hill  and  valley  and  culti- 
vated plain,  on  stream  and  forest,  on  the 
rising  or  setting  sun,  on  the  constant 
stars  and  the  serene  sky?  Now  when- 
ever this  love  of  the  beautiful  unfolds 
into  strong  emotion,  its  natural  influence 
is  to  lead  up  our  minds  to  contemplate 
a  brighter  beauty  than  is  revealed  in 
creation.  To  them,  who  have  eyes  to 
see  and  hearts  to  feel  the  loveliness  of 
Nature,  it  speaks  of  a  hieher,  holier. 
Presence.  They  hear  God  m  its  solemn 
harmonies,  they  behold  him  in  its  fresh 
verdure,  fair  forms,  and  sunny  hues. 
To  great  numbers,  I  am  persuaded,  the 
beauty  of  Nature  is  a  more  affecting  tes- 
timony to  God  than  even  its  wise  con- 
trivance. For  this  beauty  of  the  universe 
is  an  emblem  and  revelation  of  the  Di- 
vinity, and  the  love  of  it  is  given  to 
guide  us  to  the  All-Beautiful. 

Thus  we  see  that  human  nature  is 
impelled  by  affections  of  gratitude,  es- 
teem, veneration,  joy,  not  to  mention 
various  others,  which  prepare  us  to  be 
touched  and  penetrated  by  the  infinite 
goodness  of  God,  and  which,  when  di- 
rected to  him,  constitute  piety.  That 
these  emotions  are  designed  to  be  de- 
voted peculiarly  to  the  Creator,  we  learn 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  boundless  in 
their  range  and  demand  an  unbounded 
object.  They  cannot  satisfy  themselves 
with  the  degrees  of  love,  intelligence, 
and  power  which  are  found  in  human 
htxtig's.     They  excite  the  imagination  to 


conceive  of  higher,  richer,  ampler  excel- 
lence than  exists  on  earth.  They  de- 
light in  the  infinite,  and  never  can  they 
find  repose  but  in  an  Infinite  Being,  who 
combines  all  good. 

4.  I  might  easily  multiply  views  of 
human  nature,  all  tending  to  show  that 
religion  is  natural  to  man.  But  I  will 
add  only  that  the  human  soul  has  two 
central  modve  principles,  which  are  spe- 
cially fitted  to  raise  it  to  God.  There  is 
in  all  human  beings  an  insatiable  desire 
for  happiness,  which  can  never  be  ap- 
peased m  our  present  existence,  which 
the  universe  b  wholly  inadequate  to 
gratify,  which  becomes  only  more  in- 
tense amidst  life's  sufierings  and  disap- 
pointments, and  which  is  only  deepened, 
expanded,  and  purified  by  our  highest 
experience  of  joy.  And  there  is  in  re- 
fined minds  a  still  profounder  and  more 
urgent  impulse,  already  indicated,  the 
longinsr  for  perfection,  for  deliverance 
from  all  evil,  for  perpetual  progress,  the 
desire  to  realize  in  character  that  bright 
ideal  of  which  all  noble  souls  conceive. 
These  aspirations  appear  wherever  men 
are  found,  now  in  sighs  and  lamenta- 
tions, now  in  stru^les  and  ardent  ef- 
forts. But  there  is  no  good  on  earth 
that  can  fulfil  their  claims.  They  r^ 
guire  an  infinite  blessedness  and  per- 
fection ;  and  innumerable  weary  spirits 
have  they  led  up  to  God. 

5.  Thus  have  I  endeavored  to  show, 
by  a  few  illustrations,  that  all  the  great 
principles  of  human  nature  are  germs  of 
religion,  as  impulses  towards  God.  If 
further  proof  were  needed  of  its  conge- 
niality with  our  nature,  I  would  appeal 
to  facts.  Let  us  ask  history  then 
whether  religion  be  natural  to  roeo. 
What  principle  has  acted  with  equal 
energy  on  human  afi^irs?  To  what 
principle  did  all  ancient  legislators  ap- 
peal as  the  foundation  of  civil  institu- 
tions? To  reliji:ion.  What  principle 
was  it  that  gave  Mohammed  the  empire 
of  the  East?  What  principle  under  the 
Crusades  precipitated  Europe  into  Asia? 
I  grant  that  these  movements  arose  out 
of  excesses  of  the  religious  principle. 
But  we  learn  by  its  excesses  how  deeply 
planted  are  its  roots  in  our  nature.  And 
in  the  lars^est  historic  view,  what  princi- 
ple is  it  that  has  produced  in  all  times 
and  lands  the  most  devoted  and  fearless 
martyrs,  that  has  sung  hymns  of  praise 

in  the  depths  of  dungeons,  that  has      | 
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iled  with  hope  on  the  scaffold,  en- 
red  without  a  groan  the  rack  and  fire, 
ind  refused  to  accept  deliverance  when 
inc  recanting  word  would  have  set  the 
lufferer  free  ?  Oh,  the  miraculous  power 
the  religious  princrple  in  the  human 
aoul  I  How  has  it  led  men  to  forsake 
the  cheerful  haunts  of  their  fellow- 
betn^s,  and  to  live  in  solitary  cells,  that 
silence  they  mi^ht  open  their  hearts 
to  God  and  feel  his  joy4nspiriog  pres- 
ence! What  has  it  not  strenglhened 
men  to  do  and  to  suffer !  What  speech* 
less  sorrows  has  it  not  soothed  !  Wliat 
strength,  peace,  hope,  has  it  not  breathed 
into  the  dying!  Yet  it  is  a  question 
whether  our  nature  was  formed  tor  re- 
lij2:ion  !  The  stronfjest  love  which  the 
human  heart  has  ever  felt  has  been 
at  for  its  Heavenly  ParenL  Was  it 
*i  then  constituted  for  this  love? 
Where  but  in  Cod  can  it  find  an  ob- 
ject  (or  its  overflowing  fulness,  of  rever- 
ence and  affection,  ot  aspiration  and 
hope  ? 

IIL  My  friends,  we  all  possess  tn* 
deed  this  capacity  for  religion.  Let  us 
not  wrong  it  by  neglect  It  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  central  and  all  pervading 
principle  of  human  nature.  And  by 
proper  means  it  may  be  cultivated,  ex- 
panded, and  made  supreme.  To  give  it 
life  and  vigor  should  he  our  highest  aim. 
Here  is  the  great  field  for  our  activity. 
By  turning  our  chief  energies  abroad,  we 
frustrate  the  end^  and  defraud  ourselves 
of  the  proper  happiness  of  our  being. 
The  world  within  is  our  great  do- 
main, worth  infinitely  more  than  the 
world  without.  To  enthrone  God  in  our 
inmost  being  is  an  immeasurably  grand- 
er aim  than  to  dispose  of  all  outward 
realms.  We  boast  of  the  power  which 
we  are  daily  gaming  over  material  na- 
ture, how  we  bend  the  elements  —  tire, 
wind,  steam  —  to  our  uses;  and  we 
look  with  compassion,  if  not  scorn,  on 
ages  when  man  ditl  not  dream  of  this 
dominion.  But  may  not  a  more  fatal 
ignorance  be  found  among  ourselves  ? 
There  is  a  loftier  power  of  which  we  sel- 
dom adequately  conceive.  It  is  man's 
power  lo  combine  and  direct  the  spirit- 
ual elements  of  his  being,  hts  power  to 
free  the  intellect  from  prejudice  and 
icn  it  to  the  influx  of  truth,  his  power 
disengage  the  heart  from  degrading 
Ifishness  and  to  commune  with  God 
by  disinterested  love.     This  power  we 


all  possess,  and  we  should  prize  it  more 
than  life. 

By  this  language  I  do  not  mean  that 
we  are  to  exalt  our  religious  character 
by  ourselves  alone<  I  am  not  so  unwise 
as  to  claim  for  men  any  independent 
strength.  The  truth  is  we  cannot  leam 
a  science,  art,  or  language,  without  aid. 
It  is  only  by  help  from  other  minds  that 
we  improve  our  own,  or  achieve  any  im- 
portant enterprise.  It  is  only  by  help 
from  the  mineral  world  and  the  elements 
that  we  cultivate  the  land  or  traverse  the 
sea.  And  without  God  s  perpetual  sus- 
tenance we  could  do  absolutely  nothing, 
and  should  not  even  exist  I  am  not 
teaching  man's  isolated  energy.  His 
power  consists  in  ability  to  seek  and 
use  assistance  from  Nature  and  from  his 
fellow -creatures.  Above  all  it  consists 
in  abiltty  to  seek  and  to  use  spiritual 
influence  from  God.  This  influence 
may  be  gained  by  aspiration  and  by  ef- 
fort. It  is  in  truth  constantly  exerted 
upon  us,  even  when  unsought,  —  exerted 
in  every  dictate,  encouragement,  warn- 
ing, reproof  of  conscience  and  reason,  in 
every  secret  longing  of  the  soul  for  free- 
dom from  error  and  evil  and  for  growth 
in  wifidom  and  virtue.  Aids  without 
measure  are  offered  to  us  by  God.  And 
when  I  say  that  love  towards  God  is 
placed  within  our  reach,  1  mean  that  it 
is  so  placed  by  the  inspirition  which 
he  incessantly  pours  on  every  hun 
being. 

What  might  we  not  become,  were  wcnI 
but  just  to  ourselves  and  to  the  mean»' 
of  religious  fife  thus  bountifully  afforded 
from  heaven  I     We  have  all,  1   trust,  a 
faith  in  God,  and  occasfonallv  recogniie 
our  near  relation  to  him.     But  we  can 
attain  to  more  than  cold  belief,  to  more 
than    formal   worship,    or   to   transient 
emotions   of  gratitude.     The   religion*, 
principle   may  l>ecome  the  very  life 
our  souls.     Godf  now  so  distant,  and 
perhaps  little  more  than  a  name,  ma^ 
become  to  us  the  nearest  and  most  rea 
of  all  beings.     We  may  cherish  a  rcver«il 
ence  and  attachment  to  him  more  prcHl 
found  and  devoted  than  the  aFecLioni^I 
with   which   we    embrace    parent,   and] 
childi  and  dearest  human  friends.     Axu|f 
through  this  strength  of  piety  we  tnaKl 
gain  an  immovable  strength  of  morail 
principle,  an   unbounded   philanthropy^  [ 
and  a  peace  which  passeth  knowledge*: 
This  capacity  for  religion  is  a  spimj^j 
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of  perennial  freshness  in  every  human 
breast.  I  would  not  resig^n  it  for  tlie 
gift  of  countless  worlds.  It  invites  us  to 
'  Him  from  whom,  as  a  living  centre,  all 
«uns  and  systems  with  their  beauty  and 
blessedness  shine  forth,  and  of  whose 
glory  they  are  but  the  dim  reflex.  We 
pity  the  barbarian,  in  whom  intellect 
and  imagination  and  sensibility  slumber. 
But  do  not  diviner  capacities  slumber  in 
many  of  us  ?  Gifted  with  the  power  o[ 
honoring  God  and  of  living  with  him  in 
filial  iniimacy,  do  we  not  desert  him 
and  bury  our  souls  in  transient  cares, 
distinctions,  gains,  amusements  ?  Let 
us  retire  into  ourselves,  and  become 
conscious  oi  our  own  nature  and  of  its 
high  destination.  Let  us  not  profanely 
debase  or  destroy  it-  There  is  an  in- 
ward suicide  more  awful  than  the  de- 
struction ol  the  animal  life^  an  inward 
rain  more  mournful  than  any  wrought 
by  the  conflagraiion  ol  cilies»  or  the 
desolation  of  whirlwinds.  The  saddest 
,  spectacle  in  this  or  in  any  world  is  a  ra» 
tional  and  moral  beings  smitten  with 
spiritual  dcalh,  alive  only  to  what  is  ma- 
[  terial  and  earthly,  living  without  God 
and  without  hope*  Deware  of  this  in- 
ward death — this  insensibility  to  the 
presence^  the  authority,  the  goodness 
of  our  Heavenly  Father, 

Do  you  ask  by  wliat  means  this  end 

of  entering  into  living  communion  with 

God  can  be  attained  ?     I  answer  first : 

Let  us  each  put  forth  our  best  force  of 

intellect  in  gaining  clearer  and  brighter 

I  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Being.     We 

must  consecrate  our  loHiesl  powers  of 

thought   to  this  sublime   reality.     We 

\  roust  not  leave  to  others  the  duty  of 

I  thinking  for  us.     We  must  not  be  con* 

[  tented  to  look  through  others'  eyes.    We 

I  must  exercise  our  own  minds  with  con- 

Icentrated  and  continuous  energy.     One 

I  chief  source  of  truth  for  us,  in  regard  to 

rGod,  is  revelation  ;  and  this,  according* 

I  ]y,  should  claim  our  most  serious  and 

life  voted  study.     But  when  I  thus  speak 

I  of  revelaijon,  I  mean  the  Christian  re* 

^ligion.    In  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  though 

t  many  sublime  passages  are  found  in  re- 

rktion  to  the   Supreme   Divinity,  yet  in 

J  many  others  the  image  given  ol  God  is 

lidapted  to  a  rude  state  of  society  only, 

[auid  to  a  very  immature  stage  of  the 

^human  mind.    And  not  a  few  Christians 

have  depressed  I  heir  idea  ol  \\\e  Ixv^nvt^ 

i^eingr  by  conceiving  oi  \x\m  ^^  \\^  ^as. 


represented  in  half •  barbamus  ;^cs,  I 
stead   ot    learning   to   know  him   itt 
Jesus,  who  came  to  scatter  the  shades 
of  Judaism  as  well  as  of  Heatbcausk. 
and  who  alone  reveals  the  Father  — of 
the  paternal  character  of   the   Creator 
—  in  full  glory.     Again,  in  studying  the 
Christian  revelauon.  we  must  take  oor 
views  of  God  from  what  is  clear  rather 
than  what  is  obscure,  from  the  ^iiwpl* 
teachings  of  Jesus,  rather  than  In 
dark   reasonings  in  some  parts 
Epistles,     Still  more  we  are  to  learn  lar 
Divine   Character   in    ChriMianity,  nol 
merely  from  passages  which  exprcs^lj 
describe  him,  but  from  the  characicr  c4 
Jesus  Christ,  who  came  to  be  an  imafi 
of  the  Father,  and  also  from  the  cha/ac* 
ter  which  Jesus  seeks  to  form  in  «s  — 
that  is,  from  the  precepts  of  this  relifioo; 
for  these  are  intended  to  exalt  us  ini0 
the  likeness  of  God*    Whoever  oombinci 
these   three  sources   ot    knowledge,-- 
the     express    dcclaralion&    concemtoi; 
God  —  the  virtues  manifested   in  Jcsw 
Christ  —  and  the  virtues  which  he  incul 
caies,  —  whoever  looks  to  these,  for  the 
character  of  the  Supreme  IVei ng,  ouinos 
misapprehend    its    grand    features      I    , 
have  said  that  our  best  fr  ..i'--. 

is  to  be  employed  on  i 
revelation   is   not   the    u...    ^,..,ivv    ,-: 
spiritual   light.      The    great   design  ol 
Jesus  Christ  is  to  icacn  u.s  10  see  (^»^ 
everywhere,  in   Nature,  in  Frovidt     r 
and  in  the  human  souL     He  pen^r .  , 
points  to  God's  works  for   i 
and  to  his  manifestations  ti 
manity.      And   we   cannot   <^^ 
him    aright,  if   we  do    not    y 
revelation,  and  take  lessons  in  r^:  . 
fa^m  all  that  we  observe,  enpy,  an*i     i 
fer.     Jesus  came,  not  to  sihut  us  u[ 
Ixjok,  but  to  open  the  universe  ,<- 
school  of  spiritual  education. 

But  in  teaching  you  to  use  the  intel- 
lect faitht'ully  and  independently  in  K- 
quiring  just  views  of  ticKl,  1  have  given 
the  least  important  precept.     With  thii 
we  must  join  obedience  to  God  s  will 
so  far  as  we  know  it.  or  all  intenectual 
effort  will  avail  us  little.     ^^ 
deed  by  study,  or  by  living 
lightened  people,  acquire  a  i  > 
in  regard  to  our  Creator.     B' 
theory  only.     It  will  be 
words  more  than  of  reali 
superficial   appr 
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ence  for  an  intimate  knowledge  of  God. 
Moral  discipline  is  much  more  impor- 
tant than  a  merely  intellectual  one^  for 
gaining  just  apprehensions  of  the  Su- 
preme Beini;.  1  beg  you  to  consider 
this.  To  know  God  we  must  have 
within  ourselves  something  congenial  to 
him.  No  outward  light,  not  the  leach' 
ings  of  hosts  of  angels,  could  give  a  bad 
man  bright  conceptions  of  God.  A 
man  who  yields  himself  up  to  selfish 
ambition,  to  avarice,  to  sensuality,  or  to 
sloth,  who  sears  his  conscience  and 
hardens  his  heart,  is  as  effectually  shut- 
ting his  mind  on  the  All-Good,  as  he 
would  deprive  himself  of  the  light  of  the 
sun  by  deadening  the  optic  nerve  or  hy 
destroying  the  structure  of  the  eye. 
Intcllectujil  learning  helps  a  man  not  a 
step  towcifds  God,  unless  conjoined  with 
inward  spiritual  discipline,  —  ^vern- 
ment  of  tiie  passions,  reverence  for  con- 
science, and  growing  development  of 
eood  prmciples  and  affections  within. 
The  Infinite  Spirit  must  be  revealed  to 
us  in  the  unfolding  ami  operation  o£  our 
own  spirits,  or  we  sh:ill  never  trul) 
know  him.  For  example,  God*s  parity, 
or  aversion  to  sin,  may  be  read  and 
talked  of,  but  is  never  understood,  until 
conscience  withm  us  is  encouraged  to 
fcprove  all  forms  of  eviL  The  solemn 
and  tender  reproof  of  tlvls  inward  mon- 
itor alone  enables  us  to  know  the  moral 
displeasure  of  ttye  nijhteous  Lawgiver, 
in  whose  name  and  with  whose  authority 
It  speaks.  In  the  same  manner  we 
have  a  sujierncial  knowledge  only  of 
God's  goodness,  we  know  nothing  of 
it  intimatelv,  untd  a  spint  of  love, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  his  own, 
springs  up  within;  until,  through  some 
conquest  over  the  selfish  principle,  vir- 
tuous benevolence  begins  its  work  in 
oarmindn  This  it  is  that  helps  us  to 
comprehend  the  Father,  to  recognize 
and  respond  to  that  Love,  which  shines 
forth  from  every  region  of  creation. 
Again,  every  man  who  has  read  the  New 
Testament  knows  how  it  teaches  that 
the  mind  is  God's  great  work,  and  that 
li  Is  destmed  lo  an  immortal  existence. 
Bui  the  mere  reading  of  lhi.>  in  a  book 
gives  us  no  conception  of  the  reality. 
Unless  my  own  spirit  makes  progress  in 
truth  and  virtue,  and  so  reveals  to  me  a 
measure  of  its  power  and  beauty,  1  may 
hear  about  immortality,  but  I  shall  re- 
ceive little  more  than  a  sound.     Nothing 


external   can   tell  me  what  a  glorious 
principle  the  mind  is.     The  subliniesf 
work  of  the  Creative  Mind  will  be  hid* 
den  from  me.     And  having  in  my  own 
heart  nothing  which  speaks  of  the  im- 
mortal life,  that  doctrine  will  be  but  a 
word  on  my  lips.     I  appeal  to  you  all 
for  a  confirmation  of  this.     [   ask  joo-j 
whether    thousands    under   the    bright 
light  of  Christianity  are  not  almost  as 
ignorant  as  the  heathen  of  the  true  God. 
Do  not  a  few  commonplaces  or  trite  ex- ' 
pressions,  about    his   greatness,  good-" 
ness,  and  mercy,  uttered  in  a  manner^ 
which  show  that   their  meaning  is  not 
felt,  make  up  their  stock  of  knowledge*  | 
on  the  sublimest  realities  ?     ^Ki  outward  ■ 
teachmg  can  bring  us  to  a  vision  of  the 
Divine  Being.     The  soul  must  join  with 
intellectual  effort  a  moral  operation  upon  * 
itself.     And  Chrislianiiy  contributes  to 
our  knowledge  of  God,  by  nothing  more', 
than  by  setting  this  truth  before  us,  by 
awakening  a  consciousness  of  our  in-» 
firmities,  and  by  inciting  us  to  oliey  the 
conscience  m  its  remonstrances  against 
sin.  and  its  monitions  to  duly. 

Would  you  then  attain  to  the  love  of 
God  with  all  the  heart,  and  soul,  atid 
mind,  and  strength,  begin  with  purifying 
votirself  from  all  known  evil.  Let  your 
fervent  prayer  be  to  him  to  animate  you 
in  your  conflict  with  bad  pnssions  and 
habits,  and  in  steadfast  obedience  to  his 
will  With  this  purifying  purpose  of 
obedience,  read  the  Scriptures  ;  and  the 
simple  passages,  in  which  Jesus  speaks 
of  his  Father,  will  open  on  your  minds 
with  new  brightness.  In  this  temper 
study  the  character  of  Jesus  ;  and  in 
him,  who  was  the  image  of  the  Father, 
you  will  learn  to  see  more  and  more  dis- 
tinctly the  fulness  and  free  ness  of  di- 
vine benevolence.  In  this  spirit  oi 
obedience  look  on  Nature,  and  observe 
the  works  of  the  Creatnr,  and  their 
beauty  and  harmony  will  become  more  * 
touching,  till  gradually  heaven  and  earth  * 
will  grow  eloquent  in  their  author's 
praise  In  this  spirit  look  into  your  own 
minds,  observe  what  is  good  and  great 
in  the  minds  of  others,  and  the  Infinite'! 
Mind  will  more  and  more  appear  to  you 'T 
in  his  crowning  creation,  the  human 
sotd.  And  finally,  with  this  jiurifying*] 
pur|K)se  of  duty'  pray  for  the  divine 
spirit,  and  you  will  receive  it.  A  secret' 
influence  will  aid  your  efforts  after  one- 
ness witJi  the  holy  One.     Peace,  silent 
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as  dew,  will  distil  on  ^'ou  from  heaven. 
I  believe  too,  that  with  such  a  temper 
and  life,  you  may  enjo^  something  more 
than  distant  commumcations  from  the 
Father  of  spirits;  that  you  may  be  fa- 
vored with  those  blessed  seasons  of 
universal  light  and  strength,  of  which 
good  men  have  often  spoken,  in  which 
the  mind  seems  warmed  by  a  new  flame, 
and  quickened  by  a  new  energv  from  on 
hi)2;h,  and  which,  though  not  miraculous, 
still  bring  with  them  a  near  conscious- 
ness of  the  Divine  Original,  and  come 
like  the  very  breath  of  God  upon  the 
soul.  Through  these  various  methods, 
you  will  ascend  by  degrees  to  a  living 
communion  with  our  Creator,  which, 
however  low  compared  with  what  awaits 
you  in  another  life,  will  yet  be  lofty  in 
contrast  with  all  you  could  have  con- 
ceived of  in  the  beginning  of  your  reli- 
gious course. 

I  close  with  reaffirming  the  truth  that 
I  have  aimed  to  impress.    Religion  is 


not  an  unnatural  or  unattainable  Eood. 
Its  germs  exist  in  us  alL     We  have, 
each  of  us,  the  spiritual  eye  to  see,  the 
mind  to  know,  the  heart  to  love,  the  wiH 
to  obey  God.     We  have  a  spiritual  na- 
ture that  may  bear  the  image  of  divine 
perfection.      Glorious    privilege  1     Let 
us  not  cast  it  away.     Let  us  not  waste 
our  souls  on  perishable  objects.    For 
these  souls  may  become  temples  (or 
indwelling  divinity.      They   may  even 
partake  of  the  glory  and  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  Living  God.     Mav  we  all, 
through  a  just  exercise  of  intellect,  and 
a  sincere  and  purifying  obedience,  en- 
joy this  gradual  illumination  and  saocti- 
fication,   which  are    the    beginning  of 
heaven  I     You  will  then  learn  how  cold 
is  the  most  earnest  language  of  tbe 
preacher,  and  how  inadequately  tbe  k>f- 
tiest  human  eloquence  can  unfold  tbe 
blessedness  of  a  spirit  making  prpg^ress 
towards  fellowship  with  the  All-Ptfiect 
One. 


II. 

GOD   REVEALED   IN   THE   UNIVERSE   AND  IN 

HUMANITY. 


Proverbs  viii.  t-4  :  "  Doth  not  Wisdom  cry  ?  and 
Understanding  put  forth  her  voice?  .  .  .  Unto  you, 
O  Men,  I  call ;  and  my  voice  is  to  the  sons  of  Man." 

The  passaj^e  from  which  these  words 
are  taken  is  designed  to  teach  that  the 
truth,  which  can  guide  us  to  perfection 
and  to  happiness,  is  teaching  us  always 
and  everywhere  ;  that  God  surrounds  us 
constantly  with  his  instruction;  thai 
wherever  we  go  the  voice  of  his  wis- 
dom follows  us ;  that  it  is  our  own  fault 
if  we  are  not  continually  becoming  wiser 
and  better.  This  universal  presence  of 
truth  is  the  subject  to  which  I  ask  your 
attention.  To  understand  this  will  help 
us  to  understand  our  whole  existence. 
For  it  will  show  us  that  under  every  lot 
we  have  exhaustless  means  of  growth. 
And  thus  it  will  awaVen  \ia  \o  tie>N  iaiUh- 
(^n^s&  iu  the  use  of  our  pnvVie^t^,  ^jcA 


to  new  efiEorts  in  the  pursuit  of  good- 
ness. 

Wisdom  is  omnipresent  Everywhere 
it  comes  to  meet  us.  It  shines  in  the 
sun.    It  irradiates  the  heavens.    Itwbis- 

Cers  through  all  sounds  of  Nature.  It 
eams  resplendent  from  the  character> 
of  good  and  wise  men,  and  more  brightl) 
still  in  our  own  souls.  Our  teachers  are 
thus  all  around  and  within,  above  aod 
beneath.  Divine  wisdom  is  not  shut 
up  within  any  book.  It  is  not  beard 
from  pulpits  alone.  It  has  better  preach- 
ers than  all  ministers.  And  one  great 
aim  of  the  true  minister  is  to  help  ntf 
hearers  to  understand  wiser  leachen 
than  himself,  and  to  open  their  ears  » 
more  harmonious  voices.  By  turniDg 
their  minds  to  the  lessons  of  every  ^V 
\  \i^^\tf^\^  \fiaJkft  them  feel  that  they  arc 
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in  a  higher  than  any  human  school,—  in 
God's  own  school,  the  school  of  the  uni- 
verse,—  where  always  and  everywhere 
they  may  be  gathering  treasures  of 
truth. 

Jesus  s^d:  *  I  am  the  light  of  the 
world."  And  when  did  he  sav  this.' 
At  the  moment  when  he  was  about  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man.  To  that 
man  he  was  to  be  a  light.  And  how  ? 
By  creating  a  new  light  for  him .'  No ! 
The  light  existed  already.  The  sun  was 
shining  on  him  then  in  unclouded  splen- 
dor. A  thin  membrane  was  the  sole 
barrier  between  that  blind  man  and  the 
gbrious  world  which  lay  around  on  ev- 
ery side.  By  lifting  this  veil  Jesus  gave 
him  light.  In  a  similar  way  Jesus  Christ 
is  a  light  to  us  spiritually.  He  creates 
no  new  truth ;  for  truth  is  eternal.  And 
what  is  still  more  important,  he  does 
not  teach  truth  wholly  new  to  men.  The 
^reat  principles  of  reli^non  belong  to 
human  nature:  and  they  are  mani- 
fested in  all  God's  works  and  in  his 
providence.  We  live  in  darkne-iS.  not 
because  there  is  no  sun  of  truth  shin- 
ing on  and  around  us.  For  a  spiritual 
light,  brighter  than  that  of  noon,  per- 
vades our  daily  life.  The  cause  of  our 
not  seeing  is  in  ourselves.  The  inward 
e)'e  is  diseased  or  shut.  Were  that  but 
opened,  we  should  at  once  be  introduced 
into  a  spiritual  universe,  fairer  and 
more  magnificent  than  the  creation 
which  burst  on  the  eye  of  the  blind 
man,  when  Jesus  said:  ** Receive  thy 
sight." 

Wisdom  is  omnipresent.  The  great- 
est truths  meet  us  at  ev-ery  turn.  Je>us 
came  to  reveal  the  Father.  But  is  Go.!, 
the  infinite  and  universal  Father,  made 
icnown  only  by  a  single  voice,  heard  a£;:es 
ago  on  the  banks  Si  the  Jordan,  or  by 
the  sea  of  Tiberias  ?  Is  it  an  unknown 
tongue  that  the  heavens  and  earth  for- 
ever utter  ?  Is  Nature's  page  a  blank  ? 
Does  the  human  soul  report  nothing:  of 
its  Creator  ?  Does  conscience  announce 
no  authority  higher  than  its  own 't  Does 
reason  discern  no  trace  of  an  Intelli- 
gence, that  it  cannot  comprehend,  nnd 
vet  of  which  it  is  itself  a  ray  t  Does  the 
heart  find  in  the  circuits  of  c re.it i  .in  no 
friend  worthy  of  trust  and  love  ?  Oh. 
ves !  God  is  on  every  side,  not  only  by 
his  essential  invisible  presence,  but  by 
his  manifestations  of  power  and  peri'ec- 
tion.     We  fail  to  see  him,  not  from 


want  of  light,  but  from  want  of  spiritual 
vision. 

The  same  remark  may  be  extended  to 
Jesus'  doctrine  of  immortality,  though 
with  limitation.  The  future  world  in- 
deed is  in  no  w.iy  laid  open  to  the 
senses.  But  the  idea  of  it  is  one  of  the 
most  universallv  recognized  among  men. 
The  thought  of  immortal  life  preceded 
Jesus.  We  meet  glimmerings  of  it  even 
in  the  darkest  and  most  barbarous  times. 
The  germ  of  this  great  truth  is  in  our 
nature;  in  the  conscience,  that  includes 
as  one  of  its  elements  a  presentiment  of 
retribution;  in  the  reason,  that  beholds 
in  the  present  an  incomplete  destiny, 
needing  to  be  continued  for  the  ruiti'l- 
ment  of  its  end  :  in  the  thirst  for  happi- 
ness, that  is  too  deep  to  be  satisfied  on 
earth,  but  opens  into  a<^pi ration  towards 
an  infinitely  blessed  Being:  in  the  love 
of  moral  goodness  and  beauty,  which  in 
proportion  as  it  is  cultivated  awakens 
the  ide.il  of  spotless  virtue  and  a  desire 
of  communitv  with  the  All- Perfect  One. 
The  voice  of  our  whole  nature  indeed, 
properly  interpreted,  is  a  cry  after  liigher 
existence.  The  ris'.less  activity  of  1  f e 
is  but  a  pressing;  forward  towards  a  ful- 
ness of  izood  not  to  be  found  on  earth, 
and  indicates  our  destination  for  a  state 
more  brightly  Ixautiful  than  we  cm  row- 
conceive.  Heaven  is  in  truth  reve.iled 
to  us  in  every  pure  affection  of  t:^e  !'u- 
man  heart,  and  in  every  wise  and  K'neii- 
cent  action,  that  uplifts  the  soul  in  ado- 
ration and  gratitude.  For  heaven  is 
only  purity,  wisdom,  benevolence,  joy. 
peace,  in  their  perfected  form.  Thus 
the  immortal  life  may  be  said  to  sur- 
round us  perpetually!  Some  beams  of 
its  glory  shine  upon  us  in  whatever  is 
lovely,  heroic,  and  virtuously  I'.appy  in 
ourselves  or  in  others.  The  p-jre  mind 
carries  heaven  within  irself.  and  mani- 
fests that  he:iven  to  all  around. 

In  saying  that  the  great  truths  of 
relip:ion  are  shining  all  about  and  within 
us,  I  am  not  question"ng  the  worth  of 
the  Chri>tian  revelation.  The  Chris- 
tian reli^on  concentrators  the  truth  dif- 
fused throiiijh  the  universe,  and  pours 
it  upon  the  mind  with  solar  lii>:re. 
Still  more  it  heals  our  blindness  by  ex- 
posir.c;  the  passions  and  sins  which  veil 
the  mind  a^ain>t  the  lii:ht  of  the  spirit, 
and  furnishini:  the  means  to  re  rove  the 
films  whi.h  gather  over  the  in-Aird  eye 
and  preveni  us  iiom  st<AYvj^v..'t  ^^x'^-^.- 
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tions  of  Nature.  We  cannot  find  lan- 
guage to  express  the  worth  of  the  illu- 
mination ttius  eiven  through  Jesus 
Christ.  But  we  snail  err  greatly,  if  we 
imagine  that  his  gospel  is  the  only 
light,  that  every  ray  comes  to  us  from  a 
single  book,  that  no  splendors  issue 
from  Gods  works  and  providence, 
that  we  have  no  teacher  in  religion  but 
the  few  pages  bound  up  in  our  Bibles. 

tesus  Christ  came,  not  only  to  give  us 
is  peculiar  teaching,  but  to  introduce 
us  to  the  imperishable  lessons  which 
God  forever  furnishes  in  our  own  and 
all  human  experience,  and  in  the  laws 
and  movements  of  the  universe.  He 
intends,  not  that  we  should  hear  his 
voiqe  alone,  but  that  we  should  open 
our  ears  to  the  countless  voices  of  wis- 
dom, virtue,  piety,  which  now  in  whis- 
pers, now  in  thunders,  issue  from  the 
whole  of  Nature  and  of  life.  He  does 
not  give  us  a  narrow  system,  and  com- 
mand us  to  bound  inquiry  within  its 
limits.  He  does  not  prison  reason  by  a 
rigid,  formal  creed.  He  gives  us  gener- 
ous principles,  which  we  are  to  carry  out 
and  apply  everywhere,  and  by  which  we 
are  to  interpret  all  existence.  He  who 
studies  nothing  but  the  Bible,  does  not 
study  that  book  aright.  For  were  it 
rightly  read,  it  would  send  him  for  in- 
struction to  every  creature  that  God 
hath  made,  and  to  every  event  wherein 
God  is  acting.  That  reader  has  not 
read  aright  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
who  has  not  learned  to  read  sermons  in 
the  changes  of  the  seasons  and  in  the 
changes  of  human  history.  Wisdom 
spoke  through  fesus  as  her  chief  ora- 
cle. She  beamed  forth  from  the  life  and 
lessons  of  this  divine  Saviour,  with  the 
pure  unsullied  glory  in  which  she  mani- 
fests herself  in  heaven.  But  Wisdom 
does  not  confine  herself  to  one  shrine. 
Her  light  is  not  bounded  to  a  single  orb. 
To  the  humblest  that  calls  she  gives  her 
responses.  We  live  amidst  a  host  of 
teachers  of  moral  and  religious  truth. 
Unsought,  unpaid,  they  beset  our  path. 
Rejected,  they  still  plead.  They  begin 
their  ministry  with  our  first  breath  ;  and 
they  do  not  forsake  us  in  the  last  hour. 
In  these  remarks  I  have  again  and 
again  referred  to  two  great  teachers, 
which  are  always  giving  us  lessons  of 
wisdom:  (i)  The  outward  universe; 
and  (2)  The  world  of  thinking,  moral 
beings.     My  chief  purpose  in  this  dis- 


course is  to  direct  you  to  the  voice  of 
wisdom  that  i.ssues  from  humanity. 
But  the  revelation  of  God  through  Na- 
ture shall  be  briefly  considered  first. 

I .  The  voice  of  wisdom  —  that  is, 
of  moral  and  religious  truth  —  speaks 
to  us  from  the  universe.  What  a  oless- 
ing  would  it  be  to  us,  one  and  all,  could 
we  but  really  wake  up  to  the  glory  of 
this  Creation,  in  whicn  we  live !  Most 
men  are  actually  asleep  for  their  lifetime 
in  this  vast  and  magnificent  world. 
Mighty  changes  are  going  on  around 
them,  fitted  to  entrance  their  souls  m 
wonder  and  thankfulness ;  and  yet  they 
are  moved  no  more  than  if  they  were 
shut  up  in  a  mill,  seeing  only  the  per- 
petual revolution  of  spindles,  and  hear- 
ing only  the  monotonous  hum  and  clat- 
ter of  machinery.  We  might  have  been 
born  amidst  such  machinery,  had  the 
Creator  so  pleased.  And  men's  msen- 
sibility  often  seems  to  deserve  no  better 
lot.  But  instead  of  being  pent  within 
narrow  walls,  we  live  amidst  this  im- 
measurable universe.  Instead  of  a  few 
pale  lamps  giving  only  necessary  rays, 
oceans  ot  light  daily  overflow  this  planet 
whereon  we  dwell,  with  inexhaustible 
splendor  and  beauty.  And  the  fire  that 
sustains  the  life  of  earth's  creatures  is 
forever  freshly  kindled  millions  of  miles 
awav. 

If  I  should  be  called  to  express  in  a 
word  the  most  important  lesson  that 
wisdom  utters  in  the  creation,  I  should 
say  it  is  this :  Nature  everywhere  tes- 
tifies to  the  infinity  of  its  Author.  It 
bears  throughout  the  impress  of  the  In- 
finite. It  proclaims  a  perfection  illimi- 
table, unsearchable,  transcending  all 
thought  and  utterance.  It  is  modelled 
and  moulded,  as  a  whole  and  in  its 
least  molecule,  with  grandeur,  unfathom- 
able intelligence,  and  inexhaustible  boun- 
ty. This  is  the  glory  of  the  universe. 
And  to  behold  this  is  to  understand  the 
universe.  Until  thus  we  see  the  Infi- 
nite in  Nature,  we  have  not  learned  the 
lesson  that  wisdom  is  everywhere  teach- 
ing. I  say  that  the  Infinite  is  revealed 
in  all  things.  I  do  not  except  the  most 
common.  The  stone  falls  to  the  ground 
by  a  force  that  controls  the  sun,  the 
planets,  and  all  worlds  throughout  im- 
mensity. Did  not  the  dropping  apple 
reveal  to  Newton  that  the  very  law 
which  brought  that  fruit  to  the  ground 
keeps  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  and  binds 
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creation  into  one  harmonious  whole  ? 
BehoJd  the  humDiest  wild  flower.  To 
produce  that  weed  all  Nature  has  con- 
spired. Into  itself  it  receives  the  influ- 
ence of  all  the  elements,  —  light,  heat, 
Jind  air.  Sun,  earth,  and  ocean  meet  to 
pay  IX  tribute.  The  least  thing  in  Nature 
icfs  upon  all  things,  and  is  acted  on  by 
i\\ ;  so  that  each  implies  all  and  is  rep- 
resented in  all.  In  a  word,  to  under- 
9tan^l  the  simplest  work  of  God,  the 
Universe  must  be  comprehended  For 
that  work,  however  frail  untl  transient, 
could  not  exint,  did  not  all  thm^s  else 
exi*t,  It  is  a  living  part  of  this  mighty 
living  universe.  It  has  innumerable 
lies  with  the  limitless  Creation, — con- 
nections too  subtle,  swift,  and  ever- 
changing  for  any  finite  mmd  to  trace. 
Thus  each  minutest  panicle  speaks  of 
the  infinite  One,  and  utters  thedivinest 
truth  which  can  be  declared  on  earth  or 
10  heaven. 

Again,  there  is  an  imj>enetrable  mys- 
tery in  every  action  and  force  of  the 
ani verse,  that  envelops  our  daily  exist- 
ence with  wonder  and  makes  sublime 
the  familiar  processes  of  the  commonest 
ans.  How  astonishingly  docs  Nature 
differ  in  her  modes  of  production  from 
the  works  of  human  skilL  In  a  machine 
of  man's  making  we  can  trace  the  motive 
power,  and  detect  the  arrangement 
whereby  this  power  is  transferred  from 
part  to  part.  But  in  Nature,  so  vibrat* 
mg  with  motion,  where  is  the  moving 
energy?  Can  you  discern  the  all-cm- 
bracinjs:,  all-pervading  force  thai  gives 
the  primal  impulse  lo  the  moving  whole, 
find  perpetuates  movement  through  im- 
mensity; that  wheels  planets  and  suns 
in  their  vast  orbits,  and  at  ihe  same  in- 
stant quickens  countless  and  multiform 
animals  and  plants  ?  Look  at  a  grain  of 
wheat!  That  seed  is  the  fruit  of  all 
harvests  of  past  ages  since  the  creation 
of  the  world.  It  carries  us  back  to  the 
hour  when  the  morning  stars  sang;  for 
joy  over  the  new-boro  earth.  In  it  are 
centred  the  combined  forces  of  suns  and 
rains,  of  soils  and  climates,  for  a  period 
of  which  history  has  no  record.  And 
again,  this  tiny  seed  his  within  it  pro- 
lific energy  to  cover  whole  kingdoms,  it 
may  be  the  whole  globe,  wHU  vegeta- 
tion, and  to  multiply  itself  without  end. 
On  such  mysteries  as  these  the  science 
of  ages  has  shed  tittle  or  no  light.  And 
they  open  a  deeper  mysterj  sliiL    What 


and  whence  is  that  principle  called  lifi^ 
to  which  this  seed  owes  its  distinctive 
organic  character, — ^  which  can  modify 
and  counteract  the  laws  of  Nature,  which 
can  mould  the  plant  to  symmetric  whole- 
ness, and  unfold  it  into  consummate 
beauty  ?  Life,  thai  awful  power,  so  end- 
lessly various  in  the  forms  it  assumes, 
—  lire  that  fills  earth,  air,  and  sea  with 
motion,  growth,  activity,  and  joy, — ^life 
that  enlivens  us.  what  is  it  ?  What  sight  _ 
can  discern,  what  thought  explore  its  m 
mystery?  Thus  the  infinite,  the  my^  m 
terious,  the  unsearchable  meets  us, 
veiled  in  the  lowliest  creations.  But 
that  which  falls  within  the  range  of  our 
senses  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
invisible,  the  intangible,  the  incompre- 
hensible, that  lies  beneath.  And  if  wis- 
dom thus  spe.iks  through  the  minutest 
existence,  what  a  voice  comes  to  us 
from  the  immensity,  wherein  we  arc 
encompassed ! 

What  blessedness  it  is  to  dwell  amidst 
this  transparent  air,  which  the  eye  can 
pierce  without  limit,  amidst  these  floods 
of  pure,  soft,  cheering  light,  under  this 
immeasurable   arch  of   he.iven,  and    in 
sight  of  these  countless  stars  !     An  in- 
finite universe  is  each  moment  opened 
to  OLir  view*     And  this  universe  is  the 
sign   and  symbol  of  infinite  power,  in- 
telligence,  purity*   bliss,  and  love.     It 
is  a  pledge    from    the    Living  God   of 
boundless  and  endless  communications 
of  happiness,  truth,  and  virtue.     Thus 
are  we  always  in  contact,  if  I  may  so       M 
say,  with  the  infinite,  as  comprehended,       H 
penetrated,  and  quickened  by  it.     What 
unutterable  import  is  there  in  the  teach- 
ings  of   such   a   revelation !      What   a       ■ 
name  is  written  all  through  it  in  charac-       fl 
lers  of  celestial  light!     A  spiritual  voice       ■ 
pervades  it,  more  solemn,  sublime,  and 
thrilling  than  if  the  roar  of  oceans,  thun- 
ders, whirlwinds,  and  conflagrations  were 
concentrated    in   one   burst  of    praise. 
This  voice  is  all  the  more  eloquent  be-       M 
cause  it  is  spiritual;   because  it  is  the        | 
voice  in  which  the  All- Wise  speaks  to 
all  intellfjrences. 

IL  This  leads  us  to  consider  the  M 
voice  of  wisdom  that  utters  itself  from  I 
the  spiritual  world,  the  world  of  moral 
and  intelligent  beings,  the  humanity  of 
which  we  each  form  a  part.  This  topic 
is  immense.  For  the  hook  of  human 
nature  h.^s  no  end.  New  pages  are 
added  to  it  evtt'j  d^>j  vVvxc^m'^  's.N^^^'e.^- 
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sive  generations.     The  moral  and  rcligf- 

bus   Initbs,  whvcli  wisdom   may   draw 

from  the  human  soul,  from  human  life, 

from  human  experience,  cannot  be  cx- 

Khaustcd.     From  these  I  shall  select  one 

rgrcat  lesson  only,  which  all  history  at- 

Itcsts.     This  lesson  is  that  tlierc  is  in 

piuman  nature  an  element  truly  divine, 

nd  worthy  of  all  reverence;   that  the 

(Infinite  which   is  mirrored  in  the  our 

vard  univtrse  is  yet  more  brightly  im- 

jed  in  the  inward  spiritual  world ;  or, 

I  other  words,  that  man  has  powers  and 

Iprfncipleii,  predicting  a  destiny  to  which 

Itio  bound  can  be  prescribed,  which  are 

J  full  of  mystery,  and  even  more  incom- 

llprchcnsib'ie  than  those  revealed  through 

rlhe  material  creation. 

That  this  is  the  lesson  uttered  contin- 
liially  by  wisdom  throu-jh   what  we  see 
imiliarly  in  hwman    life,  is  a  doctrine 
Tlhat  may  startle  some,  who  think  that 
[observation   leads  to  very  opposite  re- 
sults.    To  many  persons,   history  and 
experience  seem  to  warrnnt  no  feelings 
"higher  than  pity  or  contempt  for  their 
prace.      The   error  of    these    observers 
should  be  traced  to  two  sources  :  first, 
they  do  not  understand  the  highest  office 
fof  wisdom  ;    secondly,    they  rest    in   a 
Hialf- wisdom  w^hich  is  worse  than  igno- 
ance.     To  each  of  these  errors  a  few 
vords  may  be  ^*vcn. 

[,  They   who   disparage  human   na- 
ture, do  so  from  iijnorance  of  one  of  the 
Tiighest  offices  of  wisdom.     The  chief 
fwork  of  wisdom  consists  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  siijns.      To  know  what  is 
present  and  visible  merely  is  to  know 
nothing.     The  great  aim  should  be  to 
Fdiscern  what  the  visible  present  signi- 
[^fies,  what  it  foreshows,  what  is  to  spring 
>om  it,  what  is  wrapped  up  in  it  as  a 
erm.     Wi>dom  sees  the  future  in  the 
[[present,  for  it  sees  in  the  present  the 
signs  of  thtt  future.     This  actual  world 
nay   be   defined   ns  a  world  of  signs. 
Vhat  we  see  is  but  the  sign  of  what  is 
Unseen.     Beneath  the  properties  which 
neet   the  eye   He   others   incomparably 
^morc  potent.      In   life  an  event  is  the 
prophetic  sign  and  forerun ncr  of  other 
^minjf  events;  and  its  importance  al- 
Itnost  ahv.ays  consists,  not  in  its  own  in- 
niepcndent  character,  but  in  the  tenden- 
cies and  influences  which  are  wrapped 
^  Up  in  it,  in   the   future  good   or  ill  of 
whfch  it  ts  the  harhmger.    TWse  tt- 
markt  peculiarly  app^y  to  V\mr\m\  tA- 
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ture.  For  of  this  it  may  be 
we  know  hardly  anything  but  ftig 
has  merely  begun  its  development.  It 
has  taken  the  first  step  only  in  an  end- 
less career  Its  best  emblem  is  lite  seed 
just  shooting  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  struggling  to  disclose  its 
folded  petals.  That  which  man  has  as 
yet  felt  and  thought  and  done,  is  a  fore- 
token only  of  what  he  is  to  feel  ai>d 
think  and*  do.  The  worth  of  his  best 
attainment  lies  in  what  it  prepares  for. 
The  pre^cnt  stage  in  man's  htstor^ 
studied  viithout  reference  to  his  fulurjl 
would  lead  to  endless  error.  For 
highest  improvement  is  but  a  hint  ; 
laint  foreshadow  of  his  destination. 

2,  The  second  consideration, 
which  may  be  explained  the  coinii 
erroneous  estimate  of  human  naluP 
is  that  most  men  rest  in  a  half-wisdofl 
which  is  worse  than  ignorance.  Th 
who  speak  most  contemptuously  of  mi 
tell  the  truth,  but  only  half  the  Irutl 
The  wounds  and  sores  of  human  natufi 
which  they  delight  to  expose,  arc 
In  condemning  human  crimes  Ihey  i 
vent  nothing,  they  exaggerate  nothin 
History  and  experience  do  testify  to1 
wide-spread  taint  of  selfishness  and  ill 
justice  in  our  race.  They  who  asic 
the  greatness  of  human  nature  do  ( 
differ  on  this  point  from  its  vituperate 
They  do  not  bandage  their  eyes.  The 
see  as  much  of  guilt  as  the  man 
worldly  wisdom.  But  here  lies  the  < 
ference  between  them  and  the  wofldlj 
wise.  Amidst  the  passions  and  seltis 
ness  of  men  they  see  another  clcmc 
—  a  divine  element,  a  spiritual 
pie.  They  see  powers  and  aT 
always  strugi^lfng  against  evil 
human  heart,  which  are  celestial  fi 
nature,  and  which  speak  of  an  in  ^ 
destiny.  In  these  they  discern  Ihel 
interpretation  of  human  nature,  in  it! 
origin  and  its  end. 

Let  us  a\x)id  half-wisdom.     It  U  111 
root  of  the  most  fatal   prejur"-   -      "^^ 
wrong  individuals  not  so  muc 
ly  ascribing  to  them  defects.  ,4>  l  ,  »• 
ing  one-sided  views  of  their  charmctci 
as  a  whole.     And  in  the  sanne  wtjr  \ 
wrong  our  race.     1  ant  wttfiiiE  IQ  i 
cede  to  the  man  of  worhllv  wistlr" 
his  charges  against  exist 
wdl  go  farther,  and  tell  hi  e| 

tvQi  comprehend  the  depths   oi 
^"mW    ^  i^x  \k^  ^  Vws*  t«<^uires  a 
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I  he  has  not  attained. 
I  to  pronounce  on  the 
present  condition  of  human  nature,  in 
even  the  most  civilised  com munr lies. 
Our  whole  social  fabric  needs  tliorough, 
searching,  complete  reform.  But  I  do 
oot  stop  here.  1  f  1  did,  I  shonld  lose 
Ihc  great  lesson  that  wisdom  procliims 
from  every  page  of  history.  This  les- 
ion is,  that  man,  with  all  his  errors,  is  a 
wonderful  being,  endowed  with  incom- 
prehensible grandeur,  wordiyof  his  own 
incessant  vigilance  and  care*  worthy 
to  be  visited  with  infinite  love  from 
heaven.  Tlie  inlintte  is  imaged  in  him 
more  visibly  than  In  the  outward  uni- 
ferse.  This  Is  the  great  truth  to  be 
learned  from  all  our  social  combinatJons. 
This  is  the  germ  of  all  confident  and 
joyful  cflbrt  for  human  improvement 
II  is  the  very  root  of  free  institutions. 
From  it  alone  can  spring  hi^h -toned 
moral  relations  and  huppy  intercourse 
between  men.  Tbis  truth  is  the  central 
principle  of  Christi^inity,  and  from  fail- 
ure to  recognize  this,  our  existing  sys- 
tems of  education t  policy,  legislation, 
and  social  intercourse  are  poor,  narrow^ 
and  impotent.  So  great  a  truth  is  this, 
which  I  affirm  as  being  taught  from  tlie 
whole  of  man's  soci^il  life.  I  know  with 
what  incredulity  1  shall  be  heard,  when 
thus  asserting  that  tl>e  only  lesson  worth 
learning  from  society  is  the  one  which 
as  yet  has  been  learned  lea^t.  And  nn- 
happily  false  theolo;^y  has  joined  with 
.low  worldIines?%  in  barring  men's  mitids 
lagainst  its  reception.  But  it  is  not  less 
'true,  nor  less  important,  because  doubt- 
ed and  dersied.  Man  really  is  a  myste- 
rious being,  endowed  with  divine  pow- 
ers and  welcomed  by  a  boundless  des- 
tiny. Such  is  the  truths  And  J  hold  it 
all'the  faster  for  the  incredulity  of  theo- 
lojjians  and  men  of  the  world. 

Having  thus  combaied  the  disparag. 
rng  views  so  prevalent  in  regard  to  hu- 
man naiurc,  and  having  showed  their 
origin^  anil  proved  that  the  very  circnm- 
iiances  which  give  them  birth,  if  justly 
interpreted,  are  sufficient  to  refute  them, 
I  §hall  next  aim  to  exhibit  directly  the 
testimony  of  human  life  to  the  divine 
in  man- 

The  subject  is  so  large,  that  it  is  best 
to  fix  attention  on  a  single  point.  And 
I  go  at  once  to  the  most  common, 
though  the  sublimest,  principle  of  man, 
—  the    moral    principle.      What  is   so 


common  as  the  idea  of  right  ?  Where 
do  we  not  meet  with  its  presence,  in  at) 
relations  of  human  life,  —  in  all  systems 
of  education,  in  our  legislative  halls,  our 
historic  memonals.our  courts  of  justice, 
our  tribunals  of  [jublic  opinion,  our  fa- 
miliar  conversation,  our  private  friend- 
ships, our  humane  and  reli;j;ious  organ- 
izations ?  The  whole  of  human  lite  is 
indeed  a  recognition  in  some  way  or 
other  of  moral  distinctions.  Ana  no 
nation  has  existed,  in  any  age,  that  has 
not  caught  a  glimpse  at  least  of  the 
great  principles  of  right  and  wrong* 

The  right,  the  just,  die  good,  the 
holy,  —  these  words  express  an  excel- 
lence that  awakens  in  iis  emotions  of 
reverence  and  esteem,  al together  dis- 
tinct from  the  impulses  we  feci  towards 
other  forms  of  Good,  Conscience,  in 
enjoining  duty,  reveals  to  us  its  supreme 
worth.  The  right  is  hi^jher  altogether 
in  its  essential  tjualitv  than  the  profita- 
ble, the  agreeable,  ific  graceful.  It  is 
lh.it  which  must  be  done  lliough  all  other 
things  be  left  undone,  that  which  must 
be  gained  though  all  else  be  lost.  Other 
kinds  of  good  are  valued  rn  conse- 
quence of  their  adaptation  to  our  pe- 
culiar constitution.  But  justice,  good- 
ness, and  right  deserve  to  be  valued  for 
their  own  saKC,  It  is  conceivable  that 
we  might  have  been  so  framed  as  to  pre- 
fer darkness  to  light,  or  to  find  nourish- 
ment in  vvliat  is  nov?  poisonous.  But  a 
being  so  constituted  as  to  see  baseness 
in  disinterested  love  and  venerableness 
in  malignity  would  be  an  inconceivable 
monster-  In  truth  we  can  no  more  im- 
agine such  a  moral  being,  than  we  can 
imagine  an  intelligent  being  who  could 
think  of  a  part  as  being  greater  than  ihe 
whole.  To  perceive  the  right  then  is  to 
recognize  the  supreme  good,  that  which 
is  worthy  of  supreme  love,  that  which 
not  only  solicits  us  by  promises  of  en- 
joyment, but  utters  the  voice  of  absolute 
command  and  claims  sovereign  do- 
minion ►  How  sublime  then  is  this  prin- 
ciple of  right,  and  how  great  the  mind 
of  which  it  is  an  element  ! 

Every  human  beine,  I  have  said^  has 
this  idea  of  right.  This  is  not  alt.  He 
has  not  only  the  idea  of  right ;  but  he 
himself  is  capable  of  rectitude.  We  are 
m.ide  not  only  to  admire  the  right ;  for 
the  same  faculty,  that  tltscerns  it  as  a 
universal  law,  proclaims  it  to  be  our 
own  supreme  laL^H,     Rn^V.  \^  Tv<a>V  t^- 
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\t7XtA  to  us  as  the  glory  of  unapproach- 
able beings,  whom  we  must  reverence  at 
a  hopeless  distance.     It  Is  made  known 
to  tis  with  the  consciousness  that  recti- 
.lude  is  bound  up  with  our  own  lives. 
in'his  we  all  feet    No  expenence  is  more 
amiliar.     And  yet  nothing  more  sub- 
itanlially  great  can  be  said  of  the  high- 
^i£st  being  in  the  universe.     Is  there  one 
imong  us  who  has  never  niade  a  sacri- 
&ce   to  duty,   never   denied  a  passion, 
never  forejcone  a  pleasure,  never  borne 
pain,  rather  than  violate  the  inward 
[law  of  right  ?     The  power  of  resisting 
-evil  exists  in  every  man,  whether  he  will 
exercise  it  or  not.     The  power  of  cling- 
ing  to   the  pood,   the    just,    ihe   holy, 
»midst  trial  and  loss,  —  we  all  possess 
It     And  we  know  that  we  have  it ;  for 
re  are   conscious  of  our  degradation 
rhen  we  fail  to  use  it.     This  power,  so 
continually  put  forth  by  us  all  against 
Inferior  temptations,  is  a  germ   which 
ay  be  expanded  into  a  divine  energy. 
Iln  some  men  this  celestial  might  is  ac- 
luaily  unfolded.    And  to  them  we  should 
i look, with  grateful  admiration  and  afifcc- 
Itionate  homage,  as  the  true  revelations 
\ti   human    nature.      There   have   been 
nen,  in  whom  the  right,  the  good,  the 
oly»     have     awakened    all-conquering 
[>ve ;  in  whose  spirits  hi^h  moral  ex- 
celience,  such  as  was  manifested  in  Je- 
Ibus  Christ,  has  shone  with  a  brightness 
labpvc  ihe  sun ;  who  have  concentrated 
he  whole  strength  of  their  nature  into 
Ltlie   resolve   of  well-doing;    who   hive 
rasped  and  held  fast  duty  with  a  delib- 
erate energy,  which  has  grown  in  pro- 
oriion  to  the  powers  arrayed  against 
it  \  who  could  not  be  separated  from  the 
flight   by  tribulation    and    distress,    by 
[^persecution  or  famine,  by  the  rack  or  the 
Bword.     These  are  the  heroes  of  human 
history,  who  give  effulgence  to  the  rec- 
Iprds  of  the  pist.    Such  heroism,  though 
{[rare,  is  not  superhuman.     It  is  the  ex- 
jjansion,  the  developed  form  only,  of  that 
Lvery  power  which  every  man  puts  forth 
uvhen  he  makes  the  sliglitest  sacrifice  to 
Tduty.     This  high  rectitude  exists  as  a 
ticcd  in  every  heart.     It  is  indeed  the 
trery  essence  of  humanity- 

In  the  preceding  remarks,  I  have  spo- 
ken of   the  principle    of   right   in   the 
buman  heart,  as  revealing  duty  to  the 
^Individual.     I   now  proceed  to  another 
^vieiv,  wJ)ich  has  allalonz  li^eti  implied, 
iiui  which  deserves  disiitici  exi^^^uW^, 


You  perceive  what  is  rieht  \ 
and  feci  yourself  bouna  to 
Bui  Is  this  all?  Does  duty  reveal  i^ 
as  a  personal  obligation  tnerelr.  afib 
confined  to  yourself?  1$  a  rule  midt 
known,  by  which  you  alone  arc  to  walk! 
When  justice,  goodness,  truth,  puritfJ 
are  urged  on  you  bj  conscience,  is  then 
not  a  distinct  conviction  ''  '  '  -cart" 
not  a  merely  personal  o"  Do 

you  not  at  once  recoajniic  u.  n  .*  Uw  of 
right    is   promulgated    within    you,  \sl 
which  all  men  are  subject?     Still  more* 
do  you  not  feel  th.it  this  great  law  d 
right  binds  not  only  men,   but   all  in- 
telligent  beings  ;  that  it  is  the  Uw  aot 
of  the  earth  only,  but  of  the  univene? 
Does  the  right  seem  to  you  a  transiM 
arbitrary  ordinance,  which  may  heredtor 
be  repealed,  and  to  which  oincr  \^^\n^^ 
and  men  may  be  strangers?     Hiv^*  voj 
not,  on  the  contrary,  an  inlim  i 
tion  that  the  right  is  as  evc^ 
it  is  universal?    Justice, 
inlerestedness,  truth,  pur 
not  transport  these  idca.^    xn   nc.i\cn 
Are  they  not,  in  fnct,  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  your  conception   of  *  -  -■  -  ^ 
Is  it  not  through  ihem  that  v< 
beings  in  higher  stages  oi 
Is  not  the  verv  idea  of  a  hi- 
this,  that  the  elements  of  mor     ^ 
tion  dwell  in  him  in  fulness  and  unity. 
as  they  are  not  unfolded  upon  eirT'^  ' 
Here  then  we  learn  the  great  h 
man  nature.     This  moral    pi 
the  supreme  law  in    mantis  ihc  bw 
of  the  universe  —  the  very  law  to  which 
the  highest  beings  are  subject,  and  in 
obeying  which  they  find  their  elevation 
and  their  joy.     Then  man  and  the  high- 
est  beings  arc  esscniially  of  one  onicr 
They    form    one    lankily.     The    same 
spirit  of  goodness  enliveni^  all*     To  all 
there   is   the   same    aupr  "^"    T,m    th^ 
same  supreme  good  !     J  t 
genius,  in  their  must  ins[ 
can  picture  not) ting  in  ti 
than  moral  goodness,  —  t 
ncss,  of  which  the  germ  unt 
humblest  human  heart     This 
is  seen  by  us  iniuilively  to  L 
to  no  place,  to  no  time,  to  ^>e  ■ 
of  no  nation  and  of  no  v* 
universal,  eternal,  immir 
and  worthy  of  htghesi  \ 
love  by  all  spirits,  for  • 
then  look  on  the  human  sno^^  w| 
\  ^v  OT^tt vVv^  <:>taclc  and  tl»c  subject i 
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riniversal    and   eternal  law,  as  created 
only  for  time  and  this  narrow  earth? 

As  yet,  we  have  but  approached  the 
true  greatness  of  limnan  nature.  We 
come  now  to  views  of  tire  soul  which 
thrill  us  with  inmsport,  for  the  utterance 
of  which  all  Ung^uage  is  feeble,  and  to- 
vards  which  all  thought  is  but  a  faint 
approximation.  Man,  though  human  by 
nature,  is  capable  of  conceiving  the  idea 
of  God»  of  entering  into  strans^,  close, 
tender,  and  punfving  relations  with 
God,  and  even  of  participating  in  God's 
perfection  and  happiness.  We  hear 
this  great  truth  unmoved.  It  is  a  truth 
to  wake  the  dead!  It  ought  to  exalt 
our  whole  life  into  joy.  VVhat  I  have 
thus  far  said  is  but  a  preparation  for 
this.  I  have  spoken  of  the  principle  ot 
the  right,  the  good,  the  holy.  But 
without  this  idea  of  God  —  the  per- 
fect Being — the  moral  principle  would 
Cfte  and  die  in  its  conflict  with  evil.  I 
live  spoken  of  the  unbounded  tenden 
des  and  aspirations  ot  tliis  principle  ; 
hul  without  an  infinite  Father  for  their 
object  and  support,  such  asptrations 
would  be  vain  yearnings,  and  would 
soon  give  room  to  despair.  This  moral 
nature  within  us,  so  alive  to  the  rijjht^ 
iiatiil  weak  and  imperfect,  needing  to 
Hfoourished,  fortified,  and  fulfilled  by 
fOmniunion  with  supreme  excellence. 
It  needs  a  perfect  Being  for  its  love,  an 
almighty  Bemg  for  its  trust,  an  ever- 
lasting Betng  under  whose  unchange- 
able aid  it  may  unfold  for  ever,  ll 
cannot  live  anci  move  without  faith  in 
the  riffhteous  Governor  of  the  universe, 
who  will  repress  wrong  and  reward  well- 
doing With  the  best  of  all  recompenses, 
powing  strength  in  highest  virtue. 
Thus  the  moral  nature  of  man  feels 
^fler»  and  must  find  God.  The  reason 
why  men  see  God  in  the  outward  crea- 
tion is  that  their  own  nature  has  an  affin- 
ity with  him,  and  cannot  be  unfolded  or 
find  repose  without  him.  We  compre- 
hend and  desire  him,  because  we  c.irry 
his  image  in  our  moral  and  intellectual 
powers,  and  because  these  tend  tn  their 
source.  Is  there  nothing  great  then  in 
human  nature?  Within  it  is  wrapped 
up  this  idei  of  God  ;  it  is  carried  to 
him  by  inward  impulses  and  wants.  It 
sees  in  the  outward  creation  God's  om- 
nipotence. But  it  hears  in  its  own  con- 
science the  voice  of  God's  authority. 
It  feels  itself  vitally  related  to  God,  not 
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merely  like  matter  by  pliysical  depend- 
ence, but  by  a  moral  law.  It  has  a  con- 
sciousness of  accountableness  to  him, 
which  in  its  degradation  even  it  cannot 
throw  off.  It  cm  reverence  God,  and 
still  more  it  can  love  him.  Is  there  no 
grandeur  in  such  a  nature?  There  can 
be  no  higher  idea  in  the  universe  than 
this  of  God.  There  can  be  no  great^ 
ness  like  tliat  of  adoring  him,  of  har- 
mony with  his  goodness,  of  concord 
with  his  wilL  This  adoration,  this 
concord  are  not  only  within  man's  pow- 
er, but  they  are  the  very  end  of  his  being; 
and  in  no  other  destiny  can  we  find  rest 
and  joy. 

It  is  true  that  the  idea  of  God  has 
been  mournfully  obscured  by  human 
passions.  Still  amidst  the  ruins  of 
man  s  rehgious  nature  some  celestial  fire 
has  slumbered.  And  particularly  inter- 
esting is  it  to  observe,  how  the  con- 
sciousness Of  some  divine  element  10 
human  nature  has  mini^ded  with  the 
t^ossest  supers liti on.  Thus  we  witness, 
widely  spread  among  heathen  nations, 
the  practice  of  deifying  disiinguisbed 
men,  — ►  le^jislators,  patriots,  heroes.  But 
why  were  the  greatest  and  best  on  earth 
believed  to  be  rai*ied  to  heaven  ?  Be- 
cause the  ilhjstrious  of  the  race  were 
thought  to  be  of  tlie  same  family  with 
the  gods.  There  was  gross  su|>erstition 
in  this  worship  offered  to  the  dead. 
But  beneath  that  error,  as  beneath  most 
errors,  lay  a  great  truth.  In  that  wide- 
spread practice,  the  affinity  t>etween 
God  and  man  was  dimly  shadowed 
forth.  Therein  appeared  that  truth, 
which  has  since  shone  out  so  brightly 
in  the  union  of  the  human  and  the  di- 
vine, in  the  chancier  of  Jesus  Christ. 
How  sublimely  great  is  man,  when  thus 
rcjiarded  as  a  spi ritual  being  in  fellow- 
ship with  the  Infinite  S[)irit !  Within 
him  is  enshrined  the  idea  of  God,  He 
calls  God  his  Father. 

And  now  it  may  be  asked,  what  are 
tlie  pr.ictical  uses  of  these  views  ?  I 
answer,  the  greatest  of  all  truths  are 
the  most  quickening.  And  to  nothing 
so  much  as  to  the  obscurity,  that  eclipsej* 
them,  is  the  low  standard  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  to  be  traced.  Again  Is  It 
asked,  why  I  am  so  anxious  to  declare 
these  views  of  human  nature  now  ?  I 
answer,  I  prize  these  views  because  they 
confirm  my  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
give  reality  to  iVi^  ^^i\V\vc)^  >3ck'axCwC\v 
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tianity  sets  before  us.  Jesus  came,  as 
he  taught  us,  to  create  men  after  the 
likeness  of  God,  to  breathe  into  men  a 
divine  virtue,  and  to  prepare  them  for 
the  heavenly  life.  The  sceptic  derides 
this  good  as  unreal,  because  wanting  in 
adapation  to  our  nature.  But  I  look 
into  human  nature  and  cannot  but  feel 
that  a  being  made  for  such  a  destiny,  as 
Christianity  reveals,  must  carry  within 
him  tokens  presignifying  his  end.  It  is 
a  joyful  confirmation  of  mv  faith,  then, 
to  find  in  the  human  soul  plain  signa^ 
tures  of  a  divine  principle,  to  find  facul- 
ties allied  to  the  attributes  of  God,  fac- 
ulties beginning  to  unfold  into  God's 
image,  and  presages  of  an  immortal 
life. 

Another  practical  use  of  the  views 
DOW  given  of  human  nature  is  this :  in 
proportion  as  they  are  received,  they 
will  transform  essentially  our  modes  of 
relationship,  communication,  and  asso- 
ciation with  our  fellow-beings.  They 
will  exalt  us  into  a  new  social  life. 
Indeed,  they  will  eive  an  entirely  new 
character  to  social  intercourse.  That 
intercourse  must  be  determined  by  the 
estimate  we  form  of  human  nature. 
He  who  looks  on  man  as  little  better 
than  a  brute,  will  live  with  men  as 
brutes.  He  will  be  wanting  in  rever- 
ence for  their  rights  and  feelings.  He 
will  think  only  of  making  them  his  in- 
struments. He  will  be  anxious  chiefly 
to  raise  himself  above  them  by  outward 
distinctions.  He  will  care  little  how 
they  are  trampled  under  foot.  He  will 
scoff  at  the  thought  of  living  and  dying 
for  their  happiness.  Society  is  now  de- 
graded through  all  its  laws,  institutions, 
and  customs,  by  the  blindness  of  men 
to  the  divine  principle  within  them- 
selves and  one  another.  Once  diffuse 
this  great  truth  through  society,  and  it 
will  work  a  mightier  revolution  than  pol- 
iticians ever  dreamed  of.  It  will  enno- 
ble all  social  duties.  It  will  gpve  sanc- 
tity to  all  social  relations.  It  will 
breathe  a  deference  and  tender  respect 
through  manners,  which  will  put  to 
shame  what  now  passes  for  courtesy. 
It  will  bring  an  end  to  that  outward,  os- 
tentatious, superficial  life,  on  which  so 


many  squander  time,  means,  thought, 
and  their  best  powers.  It  will  awaken 
an  intense  efiFort  for  distressed  human- 
ity. It  will  send  fsLX  and  wide  a  spirit 
of  reform,  from  the  nursery  to  the  hall 
of  legislation.  It  will  substitute  the 
holj  tie  of  human  brotherhood  for  all 
artificial  bonds  of  social  order.  With 
this  great  truth  in  his  heart  a  man  can- 
not insult  a  fellow-man,  for  be  beholds 
the  divine  in  the  human.  He  can  call 
no  being  low  in  whom  his  own  highest 
powers  and  affections  are  wrapped  op 
Can  ^oa  conceive  then  of  a  truth  so 
practical  as  this  doctrine  of  the  great- 
ness of  man  as  a  moral  being  ?  It  will 
create  a  new  earth. 

And,  finally,  to  speak  of  its  highest 
use,  how  would  this  doctrine,  brought 
home  to  the  heart  transfomi  our  fellov- 
ahip  with  God !  Time  is  wanting  to  un- 
fold this  great  subject  now.  It  has  never 
as  yet  been  fitly  unfolded.  For  want  of 
an  enlightened  conviction  of  man's  par- 
ticipation in  a  divine  principle,  reli|ioQ 
in  all  ages  has  sunk  more  or  less  into 
superstition.  It  has  bowed  down  tbe 
spirits  which  it  ought  to  have  uplifted 
It  has  been  deemed  a  means  of  propi- 
tiating a  higher  power,  instead  of  being 
regarded  as  the  ascent  of  the  soul  to  its 
original,  as  the  divine  in  man  seeking 
the  Supreme  Divinitv,  as  a  homage 
changing  us  into  the  goodness  we 
adore,  and  strengthening  our  disinter- 
ested love  of  fellow-beings  with  a  celes- 
tial life.  How  earnestly  to  be  desired 
is  it,  that  religion  should  be  thus  raised 
from  selfish  superstition  into  generous  j 
communion  with  God.  And  never  can 
it  attain  to  this  its  true  glor}',  till  man 
shall  better  comprehend  himself  as  a 
child  of  God,  and  the  filial  relationship, 
inherent  in  his  very  nature,  between 
himself  and  the  Father  of  spirits. 

My  friends,  how  little  do  we  know 
ourselves  I  How  unjust  are  we  to  our- 
selves !  We  study  everything  else  but  the 
divine  principle  within  our  own  persons. 
The  truth  may  be  on  our  lips.  But  io 
how  few  hearts  does  it  live  !  We  need 
a  new  revelation  ^  not  of  heaven  or 
of  hell  —  but  of  the  spirit  within  our- 
selves. 
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Roiixiirs  iii.  tq:   '*  fm  he  lh«  God  dL   the  Jew« 
0aly?    Is  he  oot  also  of  the  Geimles?    Yes,  oi  ihe 

The    wntjngs  of  the   Apostle   Paul 

'lu?e  met  with  a  singular  fate.     They 

were  intended  to  reveal    the    Father's 

unrversal  and  impartial  love  ;  and  they 

have   been  used   to   represent   him   as 

an  ejcclusive  and  arbitrary  sovereign. 

LThcy  were  designed  to  open  the  kiniT^- 

i  of  God  to  all  men  ;  and  they  have 

leen  so  distorted  as  to  shut  u  on  the 

Iviany  and  confine  it  to  the  few.     They 

eat  he  the  most  liberal  spirit ;  and  yet 

^ora  ihcra  have  been  drawn   the  main 

ir^ments  for  intolerant  bigotry-     Noth- 

r»g  stronger  ever  happened  in  the  his- 

of   human  thought.      From   Paul, 

Re  grand  teacher  of  divine  grace  and 

ercy,  who   lived   to  break   down  the 

arriers  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  and 

unite  the  hum  in   race    in   brotherly 

ve,   have  been  derivetl  the   mournful 

ogmas,  —  that    God    elects   a   certain 

umber  to  salvation,  and  dooms  the  rest 

everla*iting  woe  ;  that  the  reception 

"^of  an  unintelligible  creed  is  essential  to 

man's  redemption,  and   that   they  who 

hold  this  arc  authorized  to  denounce  all 

who  reject  it,  as  enemies  of  God  and  as 

^unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  church  of 

^rist. 

From  the  history  of  Paul's  Epistles, 
we  learn  how  fatal  it  is  to  substitute  the 
letter  for  the  spirit  of  divine  revelation, 
and  how  dangerous  it  is   to   read  the 

»Scripturess,  without  carrying  into  their 
hicrpretation  our  reason  and  the  light 
ftf  conscience.  They  have  not  been 
Hudied  with  the  common  intelligence 
bd  candor  which  men  carry  to  the  pc* 
nasal  of  other  writings.  And  hence  the 
free,  bold  language  of  the  Apostle  has 
been  perverted  from  its  original  signifi' 
cance  and  made  to  support  a  system 
which  reason  and  conscience  revolt 
froroj  and  which  transforms  Christianity 
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from  the  gospel  of  glad  tidings  into  the 
saddest  message  ever  preached. 

The  great  design  oi  PauFs  Epistles 
was  to  vindicate  the  spiritual  right  of 
the  human  race  against  the  exclusive 
bigotry  of  the  Jews  ;  to  manifest  God 
as  the  Father  of  all  men,  and  to  teach 
(hat  he  did  not  shut  himself  up  in  the 
land  of  Judea  or  the  temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  that  Jesus  Christ  came  to  save  not 
one  narrow  nation*  but  the  whole  world  ; 
that  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  infi- 
nite blessings  of  the  gospel,  were  opened 
with  boundless  freedom  to  humanity 
universally.  This  is  the  great  **mvs- 
Lery/'  or  in  otfier  words  the  lonoj  hidaen 
purpose  of  God,  of  which  Paul  speaks 
in  such  magnificent  language.  By  this 
*'  mystery  "  he  meant  no  unintelligible 
dogma,  but  God's  merciful  design,  con- 
cealed from  the  ages,  *'  to  gather  to- 
gether in  one''  the  whole  human  familv 
under  Jesus  Christ,  to  break  down  all 
divisions  between  nations  and  cUsses, 
and  to  unite  men  of  every  kindred  and 
condition  in  one  spiritual  worship  of 
the  universal  Father  Take  with  you 
this  great  truth,  and  vou  have  the  key  to 
Paul's  writings,  Without  it,  the  rich 
treasures  of  that  noble  teacher  will  be  a 
sealed  book. 

In  our  text  we  have  the  central  idea 
of  PauTs  Epistles.  I  shall  first  offer 
some  remarks  on  the  doctrine  that  God 
is  '*the  God  of  the  Gentiles.'*  chiefly  to 
strengthen  our  convictions  of  its  truth; 
then,  in  the  second  place.  I  shall  con- 
sider the  univer.val  principle  contained 
in  this  doctrine ;  and,  thirdly,  I  shall  ap- 
ply this  principle  to  our  tiroes  and  our 
own  moral  needs. 

L  God  is  *'  the  God  of  the  Gentiles," 
To  understand  the  full  import  of  this 
sentence  of  Paul,  we  ought  to  consider 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  wrote 
it.  This  proposition,  which  in  our  own 
days  seems  lors  lT\\t  vo  <it^vi  -aAXs-^cCva^^ 
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manifested  at  that  time  an  admirable 
generosity  of  souL  To  the  Jew,  the 
Gentiles  were  odious.  He  thought  it 
pollution  to  cat  with  them.  He  called 
them  dogs.  He  was  brought  up  in  an 
antipathy  towards  the  heathen  worlds 
for  wliicn  we  can  find  no  parallc!-  He 
claimed  God  as  exclusively  his  God. 
In  all  the  sufferings  of  his  people  he 
WIS  consoled  by  llieir  peculiar  relation 
to  die  Divine  Being,  by  their  supreme 
religious  exaltation  above  the  rest  of 
mankind.  And  be  lived  in  the  hope  of 
a  swift  coming  day,  in  which  the  Mes- 
siah was  to  avenge  their  wrongs,  and  to 
bow  all  nations  at  their  feet.  For  a  Jew 
to  renounce  this  deeply-rooted  and  al- 
most ineradicable  pride,  to  come  down 
from  his  height  of  vain-glory  and  lake 
his  stand  among  the  despised  and  exe- 
crated Gentiles,  to  embrace  them  as 
brothers  and  assert  their  equal  claim  to 
God's  love  and  the  blcssmgs  of  the 
Messiah*s  kingdom.  —  this  was  an  in- 
ward  revolution,  a  triumph  over  passion, 
prejudice,  and  education,  such  as  we  now 
can  hardly  estimate.  Could  we  fully  com- 
prehend it,  we  should  be  filled  with  ad- 
miration for  the  moral  grandeur  mani- 
fested in  the  simple  words  of  our  text. 
Paul,  in  writing  them,  not  only  offered 
violence  to  all  his  earliest  and  deepest 
impressions,  but  put  his  life  in  peril. 
Such  was  the  shock  given  by  his  Ian- 
guage  to  the  pride  and  passion  of  his 
people,  that  they  thirsted  for  his  blood, 
and  wherever  he  travelled  pursued  him 
with  murderous  intent.  So  stirring 
were  the  words  which  we  read  with  little 
emotion.  1  begin,  as  proposed,  with 
offering  a  few  remarks  upon  this  doc- 
trine, tor  the  end  o(  deepening  our  con- 
viction of  its  truth. 

I,  God  is  ^*  the  God  of  the  Gentiles," 
says  Paul ;  and  do  we  not  respond  to 
this  truth  ?  The  heathen  nations  had 
indeed  wandered  far  from  God ;  and  to 
the  Jews  he  seemed  to  have  forsaken 
ihem  utterly.  But  it  was  not  so.  The 
universal  Father  was  always  in  the 
deepest  sense  their  God.  How  could 
he  forsake  the  millions  of  his  creatures 
spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth?  Ju- 
dca  was  but  a  speck  on  the  globe*  I  ts 
temple  was  a  point  too  small  to  be 
caught  by  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  but 
a  few  miles  off.  Was  the  infinite  One 
I  fa  be  confined  to  this  i\2lttov«  %^^ctl 
Zo\x\A  his  love  be  stinted  \o  l\^e  U^^xta 
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whom  he  had  specially  revealed 
will }  In  the  very  darkest  ages 
was  **  the  God  of  the  Gentilea/*  Thoi 
unknown,  he  was  always  near  and  ne' 
ceased  to  work  within  them.  The  hci* 
then  had  their  revelation.  Light  from 
heaven  descended  into  their  souli 
They  had  the  divine  law  **  written  ia 
their  hearts/'  God  shone  within  Ihem 
under  the  ideas  of  justice,  goodness,  and 
duty.  No  nation  nas  been  found,  hov* 
ever  sunk  and  degraded,  on  which  the** 
lights  have  not  daw*ned.  The  r 
savage  discerns  some  distinct 
tween  right  and  wrong,  the  ju&t  ana  \\ 
unjust,  the  selhsh  and  the  kind.     In 

ery  human  soul  there  is  a  voice  

whispers  of  the  right,  a  reprover  dot 
strikes  awe  and  awaken^  r '■•"  ••ncdofl^ 
a  jrruphet  and  jutlge  iha^  >wef8r 

indistinctly,  to  final  ret; — : ,  a  £«► 

science  that,  however  resisted,  caoaol 
be  wholly  silenced.     In  the  rudest  trif 
we  find   some  recognition  of  a   hi| 
power,  some  glimpse  of  a  future 
And  in  all  these  ideas  we  see  God  wi 
ing  in  the  sotil,  for  its  redemption* 
mu^t  we  doubt  that  in  the  most 
nations  he  has  met  with  Io\ing  h( 
and  obedience,  on  which  he  h^s  ' 
with  parental  favor.     The   Father  his 
had  many  a  temple  in  hearts  which 
er  knew  his  name.     God  keep  us  Ir 
the  horrible  thought,  that  the 
who  are  buried  in  heathen  d**rk 
outcasts  from  his  lave  !    Their 
wants  should  indeed  move  our       ^^ 
sion ;  and  the  higher  light  is  givMl' 
that  we  may  send  it  to  these  bnethrt 
But  brethren  they  still  are.     And  ih 
share  largely  and  freely,  as  we  do»  in  \ 
love  of   the   Father.      Never  does 
leave  himself  without  a  wilocss. 

2.  That  God  is  *'  the  God  of  ibe< 
tiles/*  we  learn  from  the  wandr 
progress  which  human  nature  made  1 
heathen  ages.  Remember  Greece ^ 
that  land  of  heroes,  poets,  sages ! 
gift  of  genius —  one  form  of  inspimtk 
—  was  showered  down  un  ihAl 
icrritory,  as  on  no  other  rci^ion  j 
hciven.  To  Greece  was  given  i ' 
elation  of  beauty,  which  has 
upon  her  literature  and  works  oJ  arti 
imperishable  charm,  aad  made  Ibt 
next  to  the  Holy  ScriptBre«.  Uie  owit 
precious  legacy  of  past  ages*  la  that 
Mfonderful  country  we  meet  not  only 
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amidst  degrading  vices  were  manifested 
suMtmest  virtues*  Socrates,  choosing 
to  die  rather  th;iii  refrain  from  declaring 
the  truth  which  God  had  ^iven  him  for 
his  people,  was  a  type  of  the  grand  vie- 
tim  lo  truth  and  humanity,  who  in  Pales- 
tine was  to  enlighten  and  save  future 
a*;cs.  Undoubtedly,  t Grecian  philosophy 
was  an  imperfect  intellectual  guide,  and 
impoient  as  a  moral  teacher.  It  often 
coolounded  God  and  Nature,  speculated 
about  immortality  rather  than  believed 
it,  and  in  some  schools  rushed  into  utter 
scepticism.  Above  all,  it  had  no  quick* 
ening  voice  for  the  mass  of  men.  It 
gleamed  on  a  few  high  peaks,  and  left 
the  peopled  valleys  without  a  ray,  Bui 
was  not  God  the  God  of  the  Gentiles, 
*hcn  he  awakened  in  the  Greeks  such 
noble  faculties  of  reason,  impelled  them 
10  such  grand  works  of  art,  and  by  their 
patriotic  heroism  and  peerless  genius 
carried  so  tar  forward  the  education  of 
the  human  race? 

3,  God  is  "  the  God  of  the  Gentiles; '' 
and  he  was  so  just  when  he  seemed  to 
hivc  forsaken  them,  by  separating  from 
them  his  chosen  people.  For  why  was 
the  Jew  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind? Why  was  the  broad  line  drawn 
between  him  and  the  other  chikiren  of 
men?  F>om  a  spirit  of  favoritism? 
From  partiality  to  one  family  above  all 
others?  So  ireamed  the  Jew.  But 
aoihing  was  further  from  the  truth. 
The  grand  purpose  of  Providence,  in 
Wstowing  special  spiritual  favor  on  this 
people,  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
communication  of  an  infinite  good  to  the 
kumaii  race.  Abraham  was  called  that 
khi&  seed  all  families  of  the  earth  might 
be  blessed.  Moses  was  the  pioneer  of 
Jesus,  Judaism  was  a  normal  school  to 
train  up  teachers  for  the  whole  world. 
The  Hebrew  proplict  was  inspired  to 
announce  an  age  of  universal  li^^ht,  when 
the  knowledge  of  God  was  to  cover  the 
earth  as  waters  cover  the  sea.  Nothing 
b  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  shows 
them  to  us  as  God's  personal  favorites- 
On  the  contrary,  their  history  is  a  record 
of  divine  rebukes,  threaieninj^s,  and 
punishments.  Their  very  privileges 
brought  on  them  peculiar  woes  Their 
distinction  was  a  fearful  one.  In  ages 
of  universal  idolatry  they  were  called  to 
hold  forth  the  light  of  pure  theism  and 
the  worship  of  one  God.  Unequal  to 
this    spirituality,   they    continually  fell 


from  their  allegiance,  betrayed  their 
trust,  and  drew  down  judgments,  terri- 
ble as  were  ever  inflicted  upon  a  nation. 
At  length  when  the  time  came,  for  which 
all  preceding  ages  had  been  the  fore- 
runners,— ^  the  time  when  the  ** partition 
wall "  between  the  chosen  people  and 
the  whole  human  family  was  to  be  pros- 
trated, and  the  Jews  were  to  receive  the 
Gentile  world  into  brotherhood, — they 
shrank  from  their  glorious  task ;  and 
rejecting  mankind,  they  became  them- 
selves the  rejected  of  God.  Their  past 
distinction  served  but  as  the  occasion 
for  their  ruin,  by  the  proud  and  exclu- 
sive spirit  that  tt  had  roused.  Their 
temple,  which  they  had  rcFusetl  to  open 
to  the  nations,  sank  into  a  heap  of  ruins. 
And  forages  they  have  been  a  scattered, 
despised,  hated,  spoiled,  and  persecuted 
tribe.  Meanwhile,  faith  in  the  one  true 
God,  of  which  they  were  unconscious 
heralds  and  prophets,  has  been  spread 
far  and  wide  throughout  the  Gentile 
world.  Thus  we  see  that  in  the  very 
act  of  selecting  the  Jew  the  universal 
Father  was  proving  himself  to  be  the 
God  of  the  heathen,  even  when  he 
seemed  to  reject  them. 

4.  This  doctrine  of  God's  love  to  bis 
heathen  offspring  is  one  which  we  Chris- 
tians still  need  to  learn.  For  we  too  are 
apt,  like  the  Jew,  to  exalt  ourselves 
above  our  less  favored  brethren.  It  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  mass  of  Christians 
even  now,  that  the  heathen  are  the  ob- 
jects of  God\s  wrath.  All  who  live  and 
die  beyond  the  sound  of  the  gospel,  it 
is  thought,  are  doomed  to  endless  perdi- 
tion. On  this  ground,  indeed,  it  b  that 
most  missionary  enterprises  rest.  We 
are  called  upon  to  send  the  gospel 
where  it  is  not  preached,  because  men 
conceive  that  beyond  the  borders  of 
Christendom  God  is  an  inipbcable 
judge  ;  because  no  other  parts  of  the 
earth  are  believed  to  hold  communica- 
tion with  heaven  ;  because  it  is  feared 
that  the  human  being,  whose  fate  it  is  to 
be  born  a  heathen,  carries  to  the  grave 
an  inherited  curse,  that  will  never  be  re- 
pealed. Well  do  1  remember  the  shock 
once  received  from  reading  a  missionary 
address*  in  which  the  speaker  computed 
the  thousands  of  the  heathen  world  who 
would  die  during  the  few  hours  of  the 
meeting  ;  and  he  asked  his  hearers  to 
listen  in  thought  to  their  shrieks  as  they 
descended   into  helL     But  how  ctiti  a. 
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sane  man  credit,  for  an  instant,  that  the 
vastly  greater  portion  of  the  human  race 
is  abandoned  by  God  ?  If  Christianity 
did  actually  thus  represent  the  character 
of  God,  we  mieht  well  ask  what  right 
we  have  to  hold  or  to  diffuse  such  a  re- 
ligion. For  among  all  the  false  gods  of 
heathenism  can  one  be  found  more  un- 
righteous and  more  cruel  than  the  Deity, 
whom  such  a  system  offers  as  an  object 
for  our  worship  ?  But  the  Christian  re- 
ligion nowhere  teaches  this  horrible  faith. 
And  still  more  no  man  in  his  heart  does 
or  can  believe  such  an  appalling  doc- 
trine. Utter  it  in  words  men  may  ;  but 
human  nature  forbids  them  to  fi;ive  it  in- 
ward assent.  Were  the  Christians,  who 
profess  it,  deliberately  to  consider  what 
such  a  doctrine  means,  and  bring  it 
home  to  themselves  as  a  reality,^ —  could 
they  distinctly  once  conceive  that  every 
hour,  bv  day  and  night,  thousands  of 
their  fellow-oeings  are  plunged  by  the 
never-ceasine  anger  of  GcS  into  an 
abyss  of  enoiess  woe,  —  how  could  they 
endure  even  to  exist  ?  They  would  look 
on  this  world  as  a  hell,  and  long  to  es- 
cape from  the  sway  of  its  merciless  des- 
pot No  !  The  human  heart  is  a  far 
better  teacher  than  these  gloomy  sys- 
tems of  theology.  In  its  secret  depth 
it  believes,  what  perhaps  it  dares  not 
put  into  words,  in  God's  impartial,  eq- 
uitable, universal,  and  parental  love. 

II.  In  the  second  place,  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  declare  the  doctrine  of  our  text 
in  its  most  universal  form.  We  read 
Scripture  to  little  profit,  if  in  passages 
relating  to  local  or  temporary  events  we 
do  not  discover -universal  truths,  equal- 
ly applicable  to  all  places  and  times. 
The  language  of  the  text  admits  of  a 
spiritual  translation.  It  contains  an 
immutable  truth  for  all  ages.  This  truth 
is  that  God  loves  equally  all  human  be- 
ings, of  all  ranks,  nations,  conditions, 
and  characters ;  that  the  Father  has  no 
favorites  and  makes  no  selections  ;  that, 
in  his  very  being,  he  is  impartial  and 
universal  love.  This  is  the  fundamen- 
tal truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  en- 
tering into  and  glorifying  all  its  other 
truths.  Let  us  glance  at  a  few  of  its 
evidences,  as  given  in  the  natural  and 
the  spiritual  universe. 

I.  This  grand  truth  of  God*s  univer- 
sal and  impartial  love  is  taught  clearly 
in  Nature,  by  all  the  works  o1  the  Cre- 
ator.   And  this  lesllmoii'y  \s  of   great 


worth.     For  God's  works  are  of  the 

same  authority  with  his  word.  These 
are  his  two  voices,  which  are  and  moat 
for  ever  be  perfectly  harmonious.  And 
we  should  distrust  all  interpretations  of 
the  Scriptures  which  disagree  with  the 
truths  derived  from  the  universe.  The 
universe  teaches  that  God  is  the  God  of 
all,  and  not  of  the  few.  When  you  look 
through  Nature,  what  mark  of  a  partial 
deity  can  you  discover  ?  Does  Nature 
teach  the  favoritism  of  her  Author? 
The  central  truth  of  the  universe  is, 
that  God  governs  by  general  laws,  which 
bear  alike  on  all  beings,  and  are  plainly 
instituted  for  the  good  of  all.  We  are 
placed  under  one  equitable  system, 
which  is  administered  with  inflexible  im- 
partiality. Not  a  blessing  reaches  any 
one  of  us  but  by  ordinances,  which  pro- 
vide for  all  fellow-creatures.  This  glo- 
rious sun,  does  he  not  send  as  glad  a  ray 
into  the  hovel  as  into  the  palace  ?  Does 
he  not  glorify  the  same  spectacle  for 
every  eye  ?  The  few  opulent  may  mo- 
nopolize indeed  a  human  artist's  works, 
may  enclose  his  pictures  in  their  gal- 
leries, and  shut  them  out  from  commoa 
gaze.  But  what  are  the  pictures  of  all 
artists  combined  when  compared  with 
the  majestic  beauty  of  these  serene 
skies,  tnese  golden  or  eloomy  clouds, 
these  ample  prospects  of  earth  and  sea, 
which  Providence  paints  each  day  anew 
with  living  colors,  and  spreads  out  in 
harmonious  proportions  before  all  his 
children's  eyes!  Does  the  rain  fall  upon 
a  few  favored  fields;  or  does  the  sap 
refuse  to  circulate  except  through  the 
flowers  and  trees  of  a  certain  tribe? 
Some  men  indeed  may  prosper  above 
their  fellows.  But  it  is  by  turning  to 
account  the  great  laws  which  are  acting 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  as  well  as  for 
themselves.  The  farmer,  who  grows 
the  best  wheat  on  the  most  fertilized 
soils,  owes  his  success  to  no  partial 
bounty,  but  to  his  study  of  seeds  and 
composts,  and  his  obeaience  to  those 
laws  of  cultivation  which  all  may  apply. 
Nature  is  impartial  in  her  smiles.  She 
is  impartial  also  in  her  frowns.  Who 
can  escape  her  tempests,  earthquakes, 
and  destructive  powers?  For  whom 
does  she  still  the  raging  waves  ?  Youn^ 
and  old,  the  good  and  evil,  are  wrapped 
in  the  same  destroying  flame,  or  plunged 
in  the  same  overwhelming  sea.  hgt 
and  infirmity  spare  no  privileged  class- 
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m^flmd  our  treasures  m  rearing 
against  malari.i  and  pestilence, 
rovidence  has  do  favorites.  Pain, 
Bi  and  death  break  through  the 
rs  of  the  strong  and  rich,  as  well  as 
humble  and  the  poor.  Still  more 
awful  natural  catastrophes^  which 
terpreted  by  superstitious  fear  into 
tsions  of  peculiar  wrath,  fall  wiih- 
isUnction.  Thus,  in  a  word»  the 
of  the  universe  is  God's  impar- 
Hc  has  one  law,  one  love,  for 

have  called  Nature  to  testify  that 
i  the  God  of  all  But  outward  Na- 
i  not  God*s  highest  manifestation, 
igion  the  universal  Father  is  rc- 

as  working  in  the  human  soul, 
\  imparting  to  man  his  own  spirit 
is  this  spiritual  agency  of  God 
busly  confined  f  Are  any  human 
I    excluded   from    its    influence  ? 

spirit,  like  himself^  knows  no 
s.  There  is  no  soul  to  which  he 
act  speak,  no  humm  aboJe  into 

he  does  not  enter  with  his  best 

Especially  do  the  histories  of  dis- 
shed  saints,  philanthropists,  and 
i  genius  disprove  the  notion  of  a 
or  partial  agency  of  God's  spirit. 

the  huts  of  the  poor,  from  the 
aunts  of  vice,  from  the  stir  of  act- 
siness,  as  well  as  from  the  stillness 
red  life,  have  come  forth  the  men^ 
replenished  with  spiritual  gifts» 
>een  the  guides,  comforters,  lights, 
?rators  of  the  world.  It  was  from 
ng-boat  on  the  small  sea  of  Ga!i- 
at  God*s  most  effectual  ministers 
irersal  religion  were  called.  Those 
e  voices  are  now  listened  to  rev- 
f  in  the  schools,  churches,  and  pal- 
i  all  civilized  Christendom.  Nor 
lis  a  singular  case.  We  have  here 
I  illustration  of  a  univ^ersal  law. 
sam  from  it  that  God  is  working 
man  souls  in  all  times  and  places, 
at  men  in  every  lot  and  sphere  re- 
his  inspiration.  At  this  moment 
ve  a  striking  example  of  this  fact 

great  reform  that  is  stirrinj^  our 

nation.*"  Who  now  are  the  most 
ning  preachers  of  temperance  in 
mntrj'?  Not  ministers  of  religion, 
ley  who   never   ran   into   excess. 

the  very  sinks  of  intemperance, 
ibops  reeking  with  vapors  of  in- 
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toxicating  drink,  has  Cod  raised  up  wit- 
nesses  against  this  vice.  Lips,  from 
which  yesterday  drunkenness  sent  forth 
oaths,  like  blasts  from  hell,  now  entreat 
the  wanderer  to  return  to  virtue.  Bloat- 
ed countenances,  on  which  excess  once 
effaced  the  lines  of  humanity,  are  now 
radiant  with  kind  sympathies,  as  ihcjr, 
who  but  lately  were  reeling  sots,  wtn 
back  old  companions  from  the  way  to 
ruin  and  disgraceful  deaih.  Is  God's 
spirit  then  confined  to  the  habitatioos 
of  the  refined  and  respectable,  the  well- 
ordered  and  sober  ?  Can  we  not  see 
how  he  enters  the  lowest  haunts  of 
guilt  and  shame,  and  there  finds  minis- 
ters of  truth  and  sanctity  ? 

II L  Having  briefly  considered  these 
plain  but  decisive  proofs  of  God's  im- 
partial and  universal  love,  I  proceed 
to  make  an  application  of  this  principle 
to  ourselves.  We  do  not  need  the  doc- 
trine for  the  particular  purpose  for  which 
Paul  used  it.  But  other  distinctions  be- 
tween men  remain,  — distinctions  of  out- 
ward  rank  and  condition,  of  nation  and 
color,  of  character  and  culture,  —  on  the 
ground  of  which  men  separate  them- 
selves from  one  another.  What  a 
strangeness,  coldness^  reserve,  and  hard* 
ness  of  heart,  what  self-exaltation  and 
exclusiveness,  grow  out  of  trifling  differ- 
ences, which  are  designed  by  God  to 
create  mutual  dependence,  and  to  bind 
us  more  closely  to  one  another  !  Time 
will  permit  me  to  dwell  upon  two  only 
of  these  illustrations  now. 

I.  Let  me  first  ask.  Is  God  the  Father 
of  the  rich  only?  Is  he  not  also  the 
Father  of  the  poor?  How  incredibly 
men  exaggerate  the  distinctions  of  out- 
ward condition.  The  prosperous  are 
prone  to  feel  as  if  they  are  of  a  different 
race  from  the  destitute-  But  to  the  pos- 
sessor of  heaven  and  earth,  to  whom 
the  treasures  of  all  worlds  belont^,  how 
petty  must  be  the  highest  mngniticence 
and  affluence  !  Does  the  Infinite  Spirit 
select  as  his  special  abode  the  palace 
with  its  splendid  saloons,  rich  tapestries, 
loaded  tables,  and  blazing:  lamps  J*  Docs 
he  fly  from  the  hut  with  its  rugged 
walls  and  earthen  floor,  its  cry  of  half- 
famished  childhood^  its  wearing  cares, 
and  ill- requited  toil  ?  On  the  contrary, 
if  God  has  a  chosen  spot  on  earth,  is  it 
not  the  humble  dwelling  of  patient, 
unrcpining,  trustful,  virtuous  poverty? 
From  the  dwellings  of  tlie  downcast, 
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from  the  stem  discipline  of  narrow  cir- 
cumstances, how  many  of  earth's  noblest 
spirits  liave  grown  up  f  Voices,  whicli 
have  shaken  nations,  have  in  infancy  not 
seldom  asked  alms.  Men  of  genius, 
whose  works  have  filled  the  earth  with 
light,  have  owed  their  training  to  the 
kindness  of  strangers,  and  their  early 
life  has  been  a  forlorn  struggle  for  bare 
existence.  But  why  enlarge  upon  what 
countless  biographies  of  the  greatest 
saints,  scholars,  jxyets,  statesmen,  phil- 
anthropists, attest?  Bring  it  to  a  su- 
Creme  proof.  When  God  sent  his 
cloved  Son  into  the  world,  did  he 
summon  architects  and  artists  to  rear 
for  him  a  splendid  palace?  May  we  not 
still  team  a  lesson  of  divine  \^'isdoni 
from  the  manger  at  Bethlehem?  Wc 
celebrate  this  Incident  (ff  tlie  birth  o£ 
Jesus  in  our  churches.  Poets  sing  of  it* 
Painters  illustrate  it.  But  do  we  recall 
it  when  we  meet  the  beggar  in  the 
streets,  or  pass  the  hovel  with  its 
patched  windows*  leaking  roof,  and 
smoky  walls  ? 

2.  Once  more  1  ask.  Is  God  the  God 
of  the  good  only,  or  is  lie  not  also  the 
[God  of  the  wicked  ?  God  indeed  looks, 
Iwc  may  believe,  with  jjeculiar  approval 
Idfi  the  holy,  upri<:ht,  and  disinterested. 
P^ut  he  does  not  desire  spiritual  perfec- 
tion and  eternal  happiness  for  them, 
more  than  he  does  for  the  most  de- 
praved. The  Scriptures  even  seem  to 
represent  God  as  peculiarly  interested 
in  the  evil.  Jesus  illustrates  God's  love 
to  the  fallen  by  the  parable  of  the  shep- 
herd, who,  having  a  hundred  sheep,  and 
losing  one,  leaves  the  ninety  and  nine, 
to  go  after  that  which  is  lost;  and  he 
adds :  *'  There  is  more  joy  in  heaven 
over  one  sinner  that  rcpenteih,  than  over 
ninety-nine  just  j^ersons  that  need  no 
rep>enlance."  The  good  do  not  and 
ought  not  to  absorb  God's  love.  For 
ihc  evil  have  within  them  equal  capaci- 
ties of  goodness.  In  all  men  lies,  how- 
ever hidden,  an  infinitely  precious  germ 
of  love  and  holiness  waiting  to  be  quick* 
encd.  And  to  the  all-seeing  eye  this  is 
never  lost.  It  calls  forth  unutterable 
love.  Yes!  God  loves  the  most  e\nL 
We  in  our  conceited  purity  may  with- 
draw from  them,  m:iy  think  it  pollution 
to  touch  them,  may  say,  **  Stand  off!*' 
But  God  says  to  his  outcast  child, 
"Come  near/* 
Do  I  speak  to  those  w\\o  baive  e^catv^d 


gross  vice  ?  Bless  God  f 
ness.  Rejoice  in  the  pro; 
stances  which  have  consul lea 
safely.  But  do  not  feel  as  M 
exclusively  your  God.  Set  ixp 
superable' barrier  between  yourseU  ai 
the  fallen.  Even  if  you  are  inward! 
as  well  as  outwardly  pure;  if  you  ai 
restrained  from  self-indulgence 
external  motives,  such  as  custom, 
ion,  and  interest,  but  by  deep  abb 
of  evil,  —  do  not  imagine  yoursci 
culiarly  favorites  of  God,  Who 
can  claim  such  peculiar  favor  oa 
ground  of  unsullied  virtue  ?  How 
wavering  steps  can  we  retrace  ifi 
past  lives,  how  many  lapses,  bow  m%\ 
wanderings,  how  many  falls  !  Can  we 
remember  no  critical  moments,  whcJi 
what  is  called  chatter  determined  our 
characters  and  conduct,  when,  ti  oppor- 
tunity had  seconded  Our  will,  wc  too 
might  have  joined  the  outcast?  Do  you 
not  feel  that  you  owe  what  you  are  to 
the  grace  of  God,  which  bore  with  your 
frequent  frailties,  to  the  in  win  I 
of  his  spirit,  lo  the  w.n 
friends    whom    his    prrn  \ 

around  your  path,  to  events  which 
tied  you  into  reflection,  to  holy  ihougbi 
and  subduing  suggestions,  which  werv 
breathed  upon  your  soul  you  knew  Dot 
whence  ?  Who  can  review  his  own  hb- 
tory,  and  fail  to  ascribe  his  salvatkm  to 
the  mercy  of  God  ?  What  sincere  man 
does  not  feel  himself  bound  by  a  cork 
mon  experience  and  a  common  nature 
to  the  reform  of  his  race  ?  A  iruly  good 
man  will  indeed  know  that  he  m  good, 
will  practise  no  deception  u|>oo  hiinsetf, 
will  be  conscious  ot  his  *  »•<  -'^"-*  aH 
grateful  for  it     But  he  v  i 

has  become  what  he  is  by  :, ,_ ,  u^t'n 

God's  infinite  good- will  He  wiU  not 
indulge  in  a  self-exalting  persuasion  oi 
his  superiorKy.  He  knaw^  that  he  Kit 
risen  by  leaning  upon  a  higher  power 
than  his  own.  He  knows  how  mida  s 
thousand  misgivings,  in  moments  ot  »eU' 
reproach  and  compunction,  he  wau  up^ 
held  by  confidence  in  that  tree  love  of 
God  which  never  forsake --  ^\  tm- 

worthy.    This  great    inn 
parental  love  cart  ends  even  i 
less,  is  the  strength  of  t'lc   \:j 
from  the  bc^jinnin^nl   ^ 
evil  to  the  end.     Tf 
torics  he  learns  to  hoj--   .   ,  .rv. 
\  \u  VW  \^ss»t.  erring.   H is  virtue, 
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thus  as  God's  work  carried  on  amidst 
much  imperfection,  becomes  a  bond  of 
union  witn  the  vicious.  Hfs  own  spir- 
itutal  history  proves  to  him  that  there  is 
a  vital  enerLry  in  the  human  soul,  which 
rice, however  it  may  deicien,  cannot  de- 
stroy.  He  despairs  of  none.  He  com- 
mits all  to  the  love  of  the  universal 
Father,  To  him  God  is  not  the  God  of 
tbc  good  only,  but  also  of  the  evil. 

In  speaking  thus  of  the  tenderness 
dac  to  the  evil,  I  have  no  desire  to  ex- 
tenuate guilt,  or  to  hreak  down  the  dis- 
tinction l)etween  virtue  and  vice.  The 
distinction  in  real.  We  must  never  con- 
found him  who  acts  from  principle  with 
one  who  is  enslaved  by  passion.  That 
false  courlesy,  which  treats  all  alike,  is 
treachery  to  God.  We  ought  to  look 
on  the  base  with  indiji^nation.  But  in- 
dignation mny  he  blended  with  an  ear- 
nest dejiire  to  recover  the  wrong- doer. 
This  union  of  stern  rebuke  with  tender- 
ness we  know  to  he  possible,  for  we  ex- 
perience it  towards  our  children,  rela- 
tives, and  friends,  when  they  go  astray. 
We  ought  to  dt'lcst  vice,  whether  in  our- 
selves or  in  those  most  dear  to  us. 
But  as  we  love  ourselves  while  reprov- 
ing ourselves  most  bitterly,  so  should 
we  love  our  erring  fellow -creatures, 
whilst  we  frown  upon  and  firmly  oppose 
their  sins.  Indeed^  tlie  only  true  love 
for  the  bad  is  lh?.t  which  abhors  their 
corruption,  and  seeks  lo  arouse  in  them 
a  like  abhorrence.  Love  can  pierce  the 
conscience  hkcafwo-edge<l  sword.  No 
violence  of  anger  is  so  awful  as  the  calm 
rebuke  of  love.  The  tenderness  that 
apologizes  for  wickedness  is  among  the 
worst  forms  of  cruelty.  Whilst  Cod 
looks  on  the  evil  with  never-failing  com- 
passion, and  desires  iheir  recovery  to 
virtue,  he  sends  appalling  judgments  on 
the  im|>enitent.  And,  in  our  sphere,  we 
arc  to  feel  and  to  express  the  same  irre- 
concilable hatred  a-^ainst  all  wrong  do- 
ing, I  plead  for  no  stckly  lenity  tovvards 
the  fallen  in  guilt.  1  would  not  di.sarm 
the  judge  seated  in  each  man's  breast 
This  inward  oracle  seldom  pronounces 
too  severe  a  sentence  upon  crime.  We 
spare  ourselves  and  others  loo  readily. 
The  true  lone  of  indignant  virtue  is  rare* 
ly  heard  in  this  compromisfng  world. 
Conscience  must  never  be  silenced. 
Still  the  most  evil  are  not  forsaken  by 
God.  He  is  for  ever  their  Father,  and 
they   arc   his   immurtal   children.     For 


ever  he  welcomes  them  to  return  to 
their  loyalty,  that  they  may  become  an- 
gels of  purity  and  Nfjht.  This  truth  let 
us  never  for<jet.  No  measure  of  wick- 
edness should  estrange  us  from  our  fel- 
lows, or  sever  the  tie  of  humanity.  Nev- 
er must  we  harden  our  hearts  against 
our  brethren,  however  debased.  For 
their  repentance  ^nd  restoration  we 
should  earnestly  pray  and  strive,  and 
should  rejoice  to  pour  upon  them  every 
spiritual  aid,  encouragement,  and  conso- 
lation. Thus  have  1  sought  to  illus- 
trate by  these  two  applications  the  uni- 
versal and  impartial  love  of  God. 

And  now,  in  closing,  let  us  ask  our* 
selves  distinctly,  What  was  the  guilt  of 
the  Jews,  against  which  the  Ai>ostle  so 
earnestly  protested  ?  What  was  it  that 
levelled  their  temple  to  the  dust,  turned 
Jerusalem  into  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  scat- 
tered their  nation  like  chaff  throughout 
the  earth  ?  It  was  their  proud  separa* 
tion  of  themselves  from  their  race. 
Their  crime  was  their  claim  to  God's 
exclusive  favor,  their  unsvillingness  to 
receive  their  fellow- men  lo  equal  privi- 
leges, their  denial  of  God's  impartial 
love  to  all  his  children.  And  will  m^t 
the  same  spirit  bring  the  same  ruin  uix>n 
us  ?  Separation  of  ourselves  from  our 
race  is  spiritual  death.  It  is  like  cutting 
off  a  member  from  the  Ixidy  :  the  sev- 
ered limb  must  perish.  No  mi  tier  what 
separates  us  from  our  fellows, —  whether 
it  be  rank,  wealth,  culture,  genius,  or 
even  virtue,  —  if  our  good  cjualnies  or 
our  good  deeds  cut  us  off  from  sympathy 
with  our  race,  they  become  our  ruin. 
NodiinjLC  is  so  odious  in  God's  sight  as 
th.U  pride,  that  presumptuous  spirit  of 
distinction,  that  haughty  lookintj  down 
upon  others,  which  leads  men  to  mag- 
nify what  is  peculiar  in  their  condi- 
tion, intellect,  or  character,  and  to  erect 
this  into  a  barrier  between  themselves 
and  mankind.  Jesus  detested  and  con- 
demned no  quality  in  his  countrymen 
so  severely  as  he  did  this  separating 
pride.  Even  the  grossest  excesses  of 
sensuality  shocked  him  less  tlian  the 
spirit  of  the  Pharisee,  The  spirit  of 
the  Pharisee  still  survives  in  a  thou* 
sand  forms.  It  is  the  spirit  that,  on  the 
ground  of  some  special  advantage, 
whether  of  outward  gain  or  inward  ac- 
quirement, says  to  the  kss  privileged, 
"Stand  apart-  *  Christianity  tails  upon 
us  to  recognize  in  all  men  the  same  im- 
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mortal  principle,  the  same  germ  of  di- 
vinity, the  same  image  of  God. 

This  spirit  of  universal  humanity  is 
the  very  soul  of  our  religion.  As  yet  its 
heavenly  power  is  scarcely  felt.  There- 
fore it  IS  that  so  few  of  the  blessings 
of  Christianity  appear  in  Christendom. 
Alas,  we  lack  humanity.  We  talk  of  it, 
we  profess  it,  but  we  contradict  its  es- 
sential principles  incliaracterand  io  life. 
We  rear  partition  walls  of  distinction 
between  ourselves  and  fellow-beines. 
We  exaggerate  petty  differences.  We 
hedge  ourselves  round  with  conventional 
usages.  Nor  can  we,  if  we  would,  with- 
out severe  struggle,  break  through  these 
obstructions  to  universal  love.  Our  hab- 
its, our  established  modes  of  thought 
and  action,  the  manners  and  fashions  of 
society,  all  hem  us  in.  Unconsciously 
and  perpetually  we  violate  man's  high- 
est right,  the  rieht  to  be  regarded  and 
treated  as  a  child  of  God.  Man's  no- 
blest relationship  is  practically  denied. 
The  grand  light,  in  which  this  tie  ought 
to  be  viewed,  has  hardly  even  dawned 
upon  us.  What  a  regeneration  it  will 
be  throughout  all  society,  when  men 
learn  fully  to  believe  in  their  spiritual 
relationship  to  one  Heavenly  Father 
We  hold  this  truth  in  words.  Who  feels 
its  vitalizing  power?  When  brought 
home  as  a  reality  in  social  life,  it  will 


transform  the  world.     Then  will  the 
new    heaven    and  the    new  earth    be 
created.    Then  will  our  race  become  a 
peaceful  and  blessed  lamily,  a  temple 
of  true  filial  worshippers.     AU  other 
reforms  of  society  are  superficial.    Until 
men's  eyes  shall  be  purged  to  discern 
in  one  another,  even  in  the  most  de* 
graded  and  fallen,  a  ray  of  the  divinity, 
a  reflection  of  God's  image,  a  moral  and 
a  spiritual   nature  within   which   God 
works,  and  to  which  he  proffers  hear- 
enly  grace  and  immortal  life,  —  until  they 
shall  thus  recognize  and  reverence  the 
eternal  Father  in  all  his  human  chil- 
dren,  the  true  bond  of  communion  will 
be  wanting,  between  man  and  man,  and 
between  man  and  God.    Till  then,  un- 
der all  forms  of  law  and  courtesy  will 
lurk  distrust  and  discord,  infusing  pride, 
jealousy,  and  hate  into  the  indi vidua! 
heart,  mto  domestic  life,  into  the  inter- 
course of  neighborhoods,  into  the  policT 
of  nations,  and  turning  this  fair  eartb 
into  the  likeness  of  hell.     But  a  better 
day  is  coming.    The  kingdom  of  beat- 
en Ls  at  hand.     A  purer  Christianity, 
however  slowly,  is  to  take  the  place  of 
that  which  bears  but  its  name.    CaonoC 
we  become  the. heralds  of  this  better 
day?    Let  our  hearts  bid  it  welcome! 
Let  our  lives  reveal  its  beauty  and  iti 
power! 


IV. 
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LuKB  xii.  7  :  "  Even  the  very  haira  of  your  head 
are  all  numbered." 

How  ought  we  to  live  with  our  Crea- 
tor, —  as  strangers  or  as  children  ?  How 
are  we  to  worship  him,  —  as  a  distant 
being  or  as  near  to  us  ?  .  What  is  his 
relation  to  us,  —  that  of  a  remote  sove- 
reign, who  takes  no  immediate  and  spe- 
cial care  of  individuals,  or  that  of  a 
parent,  who,  whilst  provident  of  his 
whole  family,  watches  over  every  par- 
ticular child  ? 

Tht^t  are  great  questions,  and  hap- 
^\\y  our  religion  answers  \!titm  Wl\>j, 


However  indistinct  Nature's  teachinss 
may  be  upon  these  points  —  however 
insufficient  unassisted  reason  may  be  to 
establish  the  truth  of  a  minute  and  con- 
stant providence,  extended  to  each  sin- 
gle creature  —  however  strong  may  b^ 
the  appearances  of  a  general  order  of 
the  universe,  to  which  the  interests  of 
private  individuals  are  sternly  sacrificed. 
—  still  as  Christians  we  are  assured,  that 
God  in  his  government  of  the  whole 
does  not  forget  the  parts,  that  he  b  the 
Father  of  eack^  as  well  as  of  all  intelli- 
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It  is  the  perfection  of  wisdom  — 
the  distinction  of  an  all-comprehensive 
mind — to  embrace  at  once  the  concerns 
of  a  vast  community  of  beings  and  the 
interest  of  every  single  member,  to  con- 
join the  enlarged  views  of  a  universal 
sovereign  witn  the  minute  inspection 
and  tender  care  of  a  father.  And  such 
is  our  God.  He  is  the  God  of  all,  and 
yet  he  is  my  God.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment he  i>ervades  heaven  and  earth, 
taking  charge  of  the  sustenance,  prog- 
ress, and  growing  happiness  of  the  un- 
bounded creation,  and  he  is  present 
vith  me,  as  intent  u)X>n  my  character, 
actions,  wants,  trials,  joys,  and  hopes,  as 
if  I  were  the  sole  object  of  his  love. 

This  view  of  God  we  all  have  a  deep 
interest  in  impressing  on  our  minds. 
We  must  strive  to  combine,  in  our  con- 
ception ef  him,  the  thoughts  of  a  par- 
ticular and  a  universal  Providence.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  must  not  narrow  his 
bving  care,  as  if  it  were  mindful  of  our- 
selves alone,  nor  think  of  him  only  as 
doinsr  us  good.  For  this  would  be  to 
rob  him  of  his  infinitude,  and  darken 
the  splendor  of  his  boundless  benefi- 
cence. Such  a  view  would  make  relig- 
k>n  the  nurse  of  selfishness,  and  convert 
our  connection  with  the  Supreme  Being 
into  one  of  self-interest.  Never  let  us 
try  to  monopolize  God.  Never  let  us 
imagine  that  God  exists  only  as  admin- 
istering to  our  individual  wants.  Never 
let  us  for  an  instant  forget  his  relation 
to  the  universe.  Let  us  adore  him  for 
the  streams  of  bounty,  which  flow  un- 
ceasingly, from  the  fountains  of  bis  life, 
to  all  his  countless  creatures.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  beware  lest  in  thus  en- 
larging your  views  of  the  infinite  One 
you  lose  your  hold  of  the  correlative 
truth. — that  though  all  beings  of  all 
worlds  are  his  care,  though  nis  mini 
thus  embraces  the  universe,  he  is  yet 
as  mindful  of  you,  as  if  that  universe 
were  blotted  out,  and  you  alone  sur 
vived  to  receive  the  plenitude  of  \x\s 
care.  God's  relation  to  you  is  not  an 
exclusive  one,  but  it  is  as'close  a^  if  it 
were.  Judge  not  of  the  infii.it*;  rnind 
by  your  own.  Because  you.  frail  rr.cn, 
when  you  extend  your  care  ovrr  a  ri*y, 
a  community,  or  a  nation.  ovf:rlook  \\\f. 
concerns  of^ individuals  through  ir.rnjM- 
cityof  comprehending  in  one  vi^^w  th*: 
vast  and  the  minute,  the  wKolc  wxA  >i 
particksy  do  not  thence  inu^ir.e    trut  , 


the  Infinite  Spirit  cannot  be  pcr)x:tually 
caring  for  you,  because  he  cares  tor  the 
immense  community  of  spirits.  Never 
conceive  that  your  actions  are  over- 
looked and  forgotten,  because  of  the 
multiplicity  of  agents  and  beings  who 
are  to  be  guided  and  governed.  Never 
fear  that  your  wants  are  forgotten,  be- 
cause the  boundless  creation  sends  up 
a  cry  to  its  common  Father,  and  he  has 
an  infinite  family  for  whom  to  provide. 
Never  think  that  your  characters  are 
objects  of  litde  interest,  because  innu- 
merable orders  of  beings  of  hi;^her  at- 
tainments and  virtues  attract  the  regards 
of  this  munificent  king.  Were  you  his 
only  creature  alive,  he  could  nut  think 
of  you  more  constantly  and  tenderly,  or 
be  more  displeased  with  your  resistance 
to  duty,  or  teel  more  joy  in  your  fidelity 
to  right,  than  he  does  now. 

The  human  mind,  apt  to  measure  God 
by  itself,  has  always  found  a  difficulty 
in  reconciling  the  two  views  which  have 
just  been  stated.  Throu;;h  this  propen- 
sity it  fell  into  polytheism,  or  the  wor- 
ship of  many  gods.  Wanting  a  deity, 
who  would  watch  over  their  particular 
interests,  and  fearing  that  tiiey  would  \jt 
overlooked  by  the  Father  of  all,  men 
invented  inferior  divinities,  —  go'Is  for 
each  particular  country  and  nation. — 
and  still  more  household  (^rxls.  d>.'i;.i::<t4 
for  each  particular  dwcllin;^.  \\\\K  they 
might  have  some  superior  po*'T  Jyt- 
ncath  which  to  shelter  their  we*k'.f:>%. 
Under  Christianity  even  the  sa:r.';  diffi- 
culty has  been  and  still  \%  felt.  To  ''li* 
we  must  ascri^>e  the  exalt  it  ion  'A  \\.:.w 
into  divinities  in  the  Cati.olir,  C:.'-.",h. 
And  among  Protestants,  not  a  •''rw  -  ^ke 
the  universal  Farher  a  prir:;i!  (>.'".';, 
and  appropriate  his  Me^isir.j?^  ".  •.*;.' 
.sect,  as  if  f#:arinc:  that  tliey  sr.o  ».'\  \'*^^. 
a  fx^rtion  of  his  fr/or,  w;  «...o ■;-.:; 
him  to  be  as  ;fra'^i'#i:=i  to  all  r.-T.*r. 
bein;i.H  as  to  lh"r..>o I ■.«:'«*. 

f.  fJu*  ihef:  :*  r.o  ir.oo.".-,! ■.*-'.  '-.  ?.: 
onu;  br:Ii«:viri;(  in  ^I'A  s  y^rr'.  \.\'  y.:- 
id':nr.e  an^l  iri  Ki*  L:,:v-;r-.ii  ^r'..  .*-:•. 
}  { ti  rri ;i  y  wa v.  ;i  o  v: r  a ! ! .  x:A  .  *; r  *  -.  *.:  -. 
OV':r  '-a/.n.  a*  if  *:\f.':  M-.7*  *'.  7  ' -'• 
is  a  \\:n^t\f.  ? r  . \'j .  ■*/.''.  rr.a;  .-  ^ ."  -^  %  * 'j 
ij:i^Jf:r,*an^l.  th.tt  f tf/'.  '.  **:\  :.  .'  "*:":.'. 
h i >i  a' f <: r. •  ',r.  'o  '. :.'. i v  - :  ..-. \ \  :.  '.'.-■■=:- 
€^'i' u(  f.  of  !',!*  i'. ■.;.^'.*.o-.  :'  *  ■=:  ''.:'.': 
'il\.'».*:.  It  i>  V.lv.  \  *:.'..•*■.  ,^,  ^  \ 
Ir.'iny  ;/ir*  of  •  ..  ^  //'  in/  v >■'..>  -  -  •:%  \ 
f.t, Xk :  I *\(XfA  * '. •  V I  .1 1  —  *Cv.:."4  *  /  ' •    * ■  ■'••  •  - 
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reacted  upon  by  it,  —  receiving  good, 
and  communicating  good  in  return,  in 
proportion  to  his  ^wth  and  power. 
From  this  constitution  of  the  universe 
it  follows  that  the  whole  is  preserved 
and  perfected  by  the  care  of  its  parts. 
The  general  good  is  bound  up  in  the 
individual  good.  So  that  to  superintend 
the  one  is  to  superintend  the  other;  and 
the  nej;lect  of  either  would  be  the  neg- 
lect of  both.  What  reason  have  I  for  con- 
sidering myself  as  overlooked,  because 
God  has  such  an  immense  family  to  pro- 
vide for  ?  I  belong  to  this  family.  I  am 
bound  to  it  by  vital  bonds.  I  am  al- 
ways exerting  an  influence  upon  it.  I 
can  hardly  perform  an  act  that  is  con- 
fined in  Its  consequences  to  myself. 
Others  are  affected  by  what  I  am,  and 
say,  and  do.  And  these  others  have 
also  their  spheres  of  influence.  So  that 
a  single  act  of  mine  may  spread  and 
spread  in  widening  circles,  through  a 
nation  or  humanity.  Through  my  vice 
I  intensify  the  taint  of  vice  throughout 
the  universe.  Through  my  misery  I 
make  multitudes  sad.  On  the  other 
hand,  every  development  of  my  virtue 
makes  me  an  ampler  blessing  to  my  race. 
Every  new  truth  that  I  gain  makes  me 
a  brighter  light  to  humanity.  I  ought 
not  then  to  imagine  that  God  s  interest 
in  me  is  diminished,  because  his  inter- 
est is  extended  to  endless  hosts  of 
spirits.  On  the  contrary,  God  must  be 
more  interested  in  me  on  this  very  ac- 
count, because  I  influence  others  as  well 
as  myself.  I  am  a  living  member  of 
the  great  family  of  all  souls ;  and  I 
cannot  improve  or  suffer  myself,  without 
diffusing  ^ood  or  evil  around  me  through 
an  ever-cniarjjing  sphere.     My   hearer, 

Jrou  are  not  to  think  of  yourself  as  neg- 
ected,  because  God  has  an  innumerable 
company  of  children  to  care  for.  One 
of  the  methods  by  which  he  cares  for 
these  various  children  is  to  make  pro- 
vision for  your  progress.  The  interests 
of  others,  as  well  as  your  own  interests, 
require  that  the  universal  Father  should 
watch  over  your  progress.  For  just  so 
far  as  you  are  wise,  disinterested,  and 
happy,  you  will  become  a  universal  bless- 
ing. Ke  not  disheartened  then  by  look- 
ing round  on  the  immense  creation,  and 
thinkin;;  that  you  are  but  one  among 
millions  ;  for  these  millions  have  a  //V- 
/>r^  interest  in  each  one.  You  as  an  in- 
dividual cannot  but  spread  ^ood  or  evil 


indefinitely  around  3roii,  and  through 
succeeding  generations. 

In  these  remarks  we  have  seen  that 
from  the  intimate  and  vital  connection 
between  the  individual  and  the  commu- 
nity of  spirits,  God  in  takine  care  of 
each  person  is  taking  care  of  ine  whole, 
and  that  there  is  a  perfect  harmony 
between  the  general  and  the  particular 
superintendence  of  God.  From  the 
same  vital  connection  of  beings  I  de- 
rive another  encouraging  view,  leading 
to  the  same  result  1  learn  from  it  that 
God*s  attention  to  his  whole  creation, 
far  from  withdrawing  his  regard  from 
me,  is  the  very  method  whereby  he  is 
advancing  my  especial  good.  1  am  or- 
jranically  connected  with  the  great  fam- 
ily of  the  universal  parent.  Plainly 
then  it  is  for  my  happiness  that  this 
femilv  should  be  watched  over  and 
should  prosper.  Suppose  the  Creator 
to  abandon  all  around  me,  that  he  might 
bless  me  alone,  should  I  be  a  gainer  by 
such  a  monopoly  of  God's  care?  Mv 
happiness  is  manifestly  bound  up  with 
and  flows  from  the  happiness  of  those 
around  ;  and  thus  the  divine  kindness 
to  others  is  essentially  kindness  to  my- 
self. This  is  no  theory;  it  is  the  fact 
confirmed  by  all  experience.  Ever)'  day 
we  receive  perpetual  blessings  from  the 
progress  of  our  race.  We  are  enlight- 
ened, refined,  elevated,  through  the  stud- 
ies, discoveries,  and  arts  of  countless 
persons,  uhcm  we  have  never  seen  and 
of  whom  we  have  never  even  heard. 
Daily  we  enjoy  conveniences,  pleasures, 
and  means  of  health  and  culture,  through 
advancements  in  science  and  art.  made 
in  the  most  distant  regions.  And  in  so 
far  as  we  possess  elevated,  disinterested, 
and  holy  characters,  or  enlarged  intelli- 
gence, have  not  these  been  cherished 
and  encouraged  by  the  examples,  writ- 
ings, deeds,  and  lives^of  far-spread  fel- 
low-beings, through  all  ages  and  nations? 
How  much  would  each  of  us  assuredly 
be  advanced  in  happiness,  wisdom,  vir- 
tue, were  the  community  around  us  — 
were  all  the  persons  with  whom  we  hold 
intercourse  —  more  humane  and  more 
heavenly !  Is  God  then  neglecting  us 
in  his  care  of  others  ?  How  could  he 
bless  us  more  effectually,  than  by  carry- 
ing forward  the  great  spiritual  system, 
to  which  we  belong,  and  of  which  we  are 
living  parts  }  We  may  well  believe  that 
so  close  and  vital  are  the  connections 
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throughout  God^a  universe,  ^between 
this  world  of  ours  and  other  worlds^  — 
that  the  human  race  is  benefited  by 
the  progress  of  all  other  orders  of  be- 
ings. So  that  the  Creator  \a  providing 
for  your  happiness  and  virtue,  in  the 
care'  which  he  extends  over  the  diverse 
systems  of  worlds  around,  and  over  the 
hij^her  ranks  of  spirits  in  the  heavens, 
Tnis  happiness  we  niiy.  indeed  we  do 
lose  by  vice  —  i>y  a  spirit  of  sell -love  -^ 
hoitilc  alike  lo  the  Creator  and  to  his 
creatures.  But  thi»  will  be  our  self-im- 
posed doom.  Such  isolittan  will  not 
come  from  neglect  on  the  part  of  our 
Heavenly  Father.  For  he  designs  to 
make  u/  all  blessed  beings  together,  in 
a  blessed  universe. 

IL  Thus  having  seen  how  consistent 
Is  the  doctrine  of  God's  care  for  the 
whole  with  the  doctrine  that  he  watches 
minutely  over  every  individual,  let  me 
liOff  ask  you  to  look  at  this  doctrine 
more  closely,  in  its  practical  appHca- 
lions.  Consider  what  aflecting  ideis  it 
involves  I  According  to  this  truth,  we 
are,  each  one  of  us^  present  to  the  mind 
of  Gol  We  are  penetrated,  eich  one 
of  us,  instant  by  instant,  by  his  all- 
seeing  eye  ;  we  are  known*  every  single 
person  of  us.  more  interiorly  by  him, 
than  we  are  known  to  our?ielves-  Mo- 
ment by  moment,  the  living  God  sus- 
tains us:  and  his  own  life  continually 
flows  into  us  throu'^h  his  omnipotent 
good-wilU  Moment  by  moment,  he  in- 
tends and  does  us  good  ;  and  no  bless- 
ing comes  to  us  without  his  immediate 
loving  purpose-  !n  fine,  and  above  all, 
the  Holy  One  never  loses  sight  of  our 
character  and  con  luct.  He  is  present 
to  inspire  sentiments,  sug^^cstJons,  mo- 
tives, and  to  grant  us  aids  and  opportu- 
nities for  spiritual  growth.  He  witnesses 
and  delights  in  our  virtues.  And  he, 
too*  witnesses  and  condemns  every  sin* 
Let  us  never  be  unmindful  of  this  last 
view.  Because  God  is  always  near,  in- 
tending and  doing  us  good,  we  must  not 
imagine  that  his  relition  to  us  will  se- 
cure uur  happiness,  if  we  are  unworthy 
in  spirit  and  in  life.  ll  is  true  that 
nothing  but  good  can  come  from  God, 
But  never  let  us  forget  that  this  very 
gtxKi  mty  be  turned  into  evil,  through 
our  |>crversencs5.  Let  us  remember  — 
tl  is  a  solemn  truth  ^th;it  from  our  very 
nitirrc  our  hippiness  is  intrusted  to  our 
own   keeping;-     We  are  endowed  witb 


that  awful  power  of  free-will^  without 
whici:  virtue  cannot  be.  For  ourselves 
we  must  determine  whether  God  s  gifts 
shall  fulfil  their  end  in  promoting  happi- 
ness, or  whether  they  shall  be  turned 
into  biLterncss  and  woe.  There  is  not 
one  blessing  in  existence,  not  even  God*s 
choicest  gift,  which  may  not  through  our 
neglect,  abuse,  and  perversity  become  a 
source  of  misery,  So  that  God's  con- 
nection  with  us,  intimate  as  it  is,  is  yet 
no  pledge  of  happiness,  without  our  own 
concurrence. 

Intimate  and  tender,  beyond  our  high- 
est conception,  is  our  Heavenly  Father's 
relationship  to  us!  He  is  incessantly 
our  creator  and  rcncwer,  our  upholder 
and  benefactor,  our  witness  and  jud^e. 
The  connection  of  all  other  beings  with 
us,  when  compared  with  this,  is  foreign 
and  remote.  The  nearest  friend,  the 
most  loving  parent,  is  but  a  stranger 
to  us,  when  contrasted  with  God*  No 
words  can  adequately  express  this  living 
alliance  of  the  Creator  with  his  crea- 
tures. Our  bodies  are  less  closely  unit- 
ed with  our  minds,  than  is  God  with 
our  inmost  self.  For  the  body  may  be 
severed  from  the  soul  without  working 
its  destruction.  But  were  God  to  for* 
sake  this  thinking  principle,  it  would  in- 
stantly perish.  How  near  to  me  is  my 
Creator)  I  am  not  merely  surrounded 
by  his  influence,  as  by  this  air  which  I 
breathe.  I  am  pervaded  by  his  agency. 
He  quickens  my  whole  being.  Throuiih 
him  am  1  this  instant  thinking,  feeling, 
and  speaking.  And  knowing  thus  the 
intensity  and  the  extent  of  this  relation- 
ship, how  is  it  possible  that  I  can  forget 
him  J 

My  hearers^  I  have  thus  turned  your 
attention  to  this  sublimely  affecting  sub- 
ject of  our  vital  connection  with  God, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  tem- 
porary fervor,  but  that  we  may  feel  the 
urgent  duty  of  cherishing  these  convic- 
tions. If  this  truth  becomes  a  reality 
to  us,  we  shall  l>e  conscious  of  having 
received  a  new  principle  of  life.  The 
man,  who  has  bci»un  to  understand,  be- 
lieve, and  feel  thit  he,  as  a  person*  is 
an  object  of  jjcrpctual  regard  to  the  in- 
finite Creator,  and  that  the  Supreme 
Being  takrs  a  |>ersonal  interest,  not 
merely  in  his  present  welfare,  but  in  his 
everlasting  progress,  has  attained  to 
vastly  hij^her  regions  of  thought  and 
emotion  than  one  who  is  aware  only  of 
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J-bis  connection  with  the  outward^  muta- 
\h\t  world  can  even  conceive  of".     Were 
la  person,  who  had  lived  in  ignorance  of 
all  beyond  mure  sensiiive  existence*  sud- 
denly to  receive  a  clear  imprcRsion  of 
lod's  all  embracing  presence,  he  would 
IVndergo  a  greater  change  of  condition, 
fthan  ii  he  were  to  awake  some  morning 
in  a  wholly  new  world,  peopled  by  new 
Tseings,  clothed  in  new  beauty,  and  gov*- 
l«rned   by  laws  such   as  he  had    never 
lltnown    by  experience,      He   would   be 
[uplifted  with  the  assurance  that  at  length 
[ilc  had  found  for  his  soul  an  all-sufficmg 
bject   of   veneration,   gratitutle,    trust, 
^  liovCr  an  unfailing  source  of  strength 
every  mortil  weakness,  an  exhaust- 
Mess  refreshment  of  his  highest  hope,  an 
fever  springing  fount   of   holy  emotion, 
r^irtuous  energy,  and  heavenly  joy,  infi- 
[nitelv  transrending  all  modes  of  good» 
\\q  which  he  had  been  wont  to  look.     In 
i  word,  he  would  be  utterly  transformed. 
On  4he  other  hand,  in  degree  as  by 
tikithlessness  I  lose  sight  of  my  intimate 
elalionship  with  God,  I  am  bereft  of  in- 
J^ard  peace,  of  the  desire  for  progress, 
"&f  power  to  escape  from  myself.     The 
future  grows  dim,  aird  hope  dies.    A 
{change  comes  over  me  like  that  which 
"befalls  the  traveller,  when  clouds  over- 
pread  the  sky,  when  gathering  mists 
Dscure    his   path,   and   gloom   settles 
Itaown  upon  his  uncertain  way,  till  he  is 
ilost    The  light  of  life  is  a  conslant  con- 
|%ciousness  of   divine  fellowship.      But 
»e  should  not  expect  a  sudden  manifes- 
ation  of  the  infinite  One  to  our  souls, 
jradually  we  must  attain  to  this  serene 
Irust  in  God's  nll-protectrng  care,  inccs- 
f^ant    mercy,    and    inspiring;    influence- 
The  blessing  will  not  be  less  real  be- 
cause it  comes  upon  us  gently,  accord- 
ing to  our  spiritual  proi-ress.     There  is 
DO  rest  ftjr  our  souls  except  in  this  ever- 
growing  communion  with  the  Ail-Ferfect 
^One. 

111.  How  then  can  we  attain  to  an 
abiding  consciousness  of  living  relation- 
ship with  the  living  God  ?  How  can  we 
reach  the  constant  feeling  that  he  is  al 
ways  with  us,  ofTering  every  aid  con- 
sistent with  our  freedom,  guiding  us  on 
to  heavenly  hinpiness,  welcommg  us 
into  the  immediaie  knowledge  of  his 
perfection,  into  a  loving  fellowship  with 
Jn'mself  ?  Some  one  may  say  ;  **  I  am 
con.^cious  of  havintilhaa  fax  YweA^tt^ 
much  as  if  tlicre  were  no  God.  Vl^  m\t\<V 


is  dull,  my  heart  is  cold*  llfw  shall  1 
awake  lo  perceive,  to  feel,  to  love,  to 
serve,  to  enjoy  this  living  God  of  whom 
vou  speak?"  There  is  time  for  but  a 
brief  reply  ;  and  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  what  seems  to  be  essential,  as  the 
Jirst  step,  in  this  approach  lo  ime  com- 
munion with  the  Father  of  Spirits, 

My  belief  is,  that  one  chief  means  d 
acquiring  a  vivid  sense  of  (;orrs  pres- 
ence is  to  resist,  instantly  and  res  " 
lutcly,  whatever  we  feel  to  he  evil 
our  hearts  and  lives,  and  at  once 
begin  in  camcsi  to  obey  the  divine  ' 
as  it  speaks  in  conscience.  You 
that  you  desire  a  new  and  nearrr  kr 
edge  of  your  Creator.  Let  tins  thtf 
for  a  higher  consciousness  of  the  ln| 
nite  Being  lead  you  to  oppose  wh 
you  feel  to  be  at  war  with  God*s  ] 
God's  truth,  and  God's  righlco 
Just  in  proportion  as  you  gain  a  ' 
over  the  evil  of  which  vou  have  f 
aware  in  yourself,  will  your  spirifi 
eye  be  purged  for  a  brighter  pcrccpt>< 
ot  the  Holy  One,  And  this  in  Its  I 
will  strengthen  you  for  a  yet  mo 
strenuous  resistance  of  sin,  —  whii 
will  prepare  you  for  still  more  intima 
acquaintance  with  the  divine  nature  ; 
character  This  attainment  to  a  knun 
ti\gc  of  God  and  this  iij> 
of  sin  are  most  intima' 
related.  Neither  can  atiwmtc 
the  other  For  God,  as  the  A)l-^ 
can  be  known  only  through  our  oi 
growing  goodness*  No  man  living 
delibcriitc  violation  of  his  duly,  in 
ful  disobedience  to  Gf)d*s  con 
as  taught  by  conscience,  cam 
make  progress  in  acquaintance  ' 
Supreme  Deing.  Vain  are  all 
worship  in  church  or  in  seer 
are  religious  reading  and  coovci3 
without  this  instant  fidelity. 
you  are  willing  to  withstand  the  < 
which  the  inward  monitor,  enligP 
as  it  always  is  by  the  Divine  Spir 
demns,  you  must,  you  will  ren 
stringer'to  your  Heavenly  Father  ^ 
passions  and  sensual  impuUes 
the  fniellect  and  ^t^.iT  the  heart. 
ci.dly  inn>ortant  '^  '•  - '"^^'^"^^nifc 
^ec<\  —  that  sc  I  id  self-will 

shall  be  detcrmi ^       ud.    While 

tlitse  enthrall  us,  ne%*er  can  we  com 
prchend  the  tnic  glory  of  G<»d.  fof 
W  ^lory  •»  perfect  love,  If  mt  wh»*^ 
s  Na^Ht  wtt  vj^'i  NoPL^jCMive  the  templei  ^ 
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the  Supreme  Being,  filled  with  his  h'ght 
and  joy  and  peace,  we  must  utterly  cast 
out  the  foul  spirits  which  are  at  enmity 
with  the  divine  purity  ajid  disi nte rested- 
ncss. 

Would  you  really  know  your  Creator, 
would  you  become  truly  penetrated 
with  the  consciousness  of  his  presence, 
would  you  become  indeed  alive  to  his 
goodness,  then  show  your  sincerity  by 
beginning  at  once  an  unflagging  war- 
fire  with  that  habit,  that  passion,  that 
affection,  be  it  what  it  may,  which  con- 
sidencc  this  moment  assures  you  is  hos- 
tile to  God's  will.  You  need  not  go 
fir  to  learn  how  you  may  gain  m^re 
vivid  views  of  God.  The  sin  that  now 
nses  to'  memory  as  your  bosom  sin^  let 
this  first  of  all  be  withstood  and  mas- 
tered* Oppose  it  instantly  by  a  detes- 
tation of  it,  by  a  firm  will  to  conquer  It, 
by  reflection,  by  reason,  and  by  prayer 
Such  a  spiritual  conflict,  trifling  though 
it  may  appear,  will  do  more,  than  can 
all  other  influences  combined,  to  fit  you 
for  a  near^  strong,  affectionate  intimacy 
-ilh  your  God.  And  without  such  a 
"itruggle  of  your  will  —  which  is  but  an- 
other name  for  repentance  —  you  can 
never  draw  a  step  nearer  to  the  All-Holy 
And  All -True  He  will  always  be  to 
you  a  God  afar  off,  wrapt  in  clouds  of 
terror.  It  is  customary  to  recommend 
reading  the  Bible,  religious  worship,, 
neditation,  as  means  of  awakening  re- 
ligious sensibility ;  and  they  are  all 
ffmfkortant  as  means,  I  would  on  no  ac- 
'  ounl  disparage  them-  Use  them  alK 
3ut  use  them  in  connection  with  this 
rimary  obedience  to  conscience,  this 
esotute  resistance  of  your  peculiar 
emptations  For  withnui  this  all  other 
neans  of  religious  discipline  will  but 
nock  you.     They  may  generate  a  tem- 

rary  fervor,  and  kindle  an  occasional 
lash  of  devout  feeline  But  such  relig- 
llaus  emotion  will  l>e  but  local  and  tran- 
sient, sinking  into  gloum  when  ynu  most 
"ced  its  guiding  light,  never  brightening 


to  full  day,  nor  filling  the  firmament 
your  soul  with  noontide  peace. 

My  friends,  in  this  discourse  I  have 
spoken  to  you  of  the  great  truth,  that 
the  infinite  God  is  for  ever  around  and 
within  each  one  of  you ;  that  our  Heav- 
enly Father  is  interested  personaily  in 
each  one  of  you ;  that  the  Author  of 
the  Universe  is  as  near  to  you  as  your 
very  life ;  that  the  Giver  of  all  Good  is 
incessantly  doing  you  good.  By  com* 
prehending  this  truth  you  can  gain  the 
means  of  a  happiness,  such  as  the  w^hole 
worid  cannot  give,  and  which  no  change 
in  existence  can  take  away*  Incorpo- 
rate it  with  your  character.  Let  it  call 
forth  your  love  and  trust  in  their  iniens- 
est  energy.  And  you  will  have  found 
a  resource,  refuge /treasure,  a  fount  of 
strength,  courage,  hope,  and  joy  truly 
inexhaustible.  Earnestly  strive  then  to 
open  your  inmost  souls  to  the  influence 
of  the  Infinite  Being,  till  you  are  filled 
with  his  fulness.  Are  there  none  here 
in  whom  this  touching  truth  of  an  ever* 
lasting  Father  always  and  instantly  sus- 
taining and  quickening,  recreating  and 
renewing  us,  lies  dormant;  to  whom  rea- 
son, conscience,  nature,  tradition,  the 
words  of  Jesus,  the  calls  of  countless 
blessings,  speak  ineffectually  to  rouse 
their  gratitude  to  the  almighty  friend, 
from  whom  all  blessedness  nows  forth  ? 
One  day  such  hardness  of  heart  towards 
the  *♦  Father  of  lights,  from  whom  com- 
et h  down  every  gt>od  and  perfect  gift,^' 
will  appear  to  us,  what  it  really  is,  as 
the  heaviest  guilt  that  a  free  and  intel- 
ligent creature  can  contract.  As  you 
love  your  immortal  souls»  withstand  its 
fatal  sway,  l*he  doom  it  brings  is  spir- 
itual death.  Seek  aid  from  heaven  in- 
stantly and  for  ever  to  subdue  it.  Let 
the  living  God  be  supreme  in  your 
thoujjhts  and  hearts*  as  he  is  supreme 
in  the  universe.  Consecrate  to  him  un- 
reservedly the  spirits  which  he  called 
into  being,  that  he  mi^ht  make  them 
perfectly  one  with  himselL 
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TRUST   IN   THE   LIVING  GOD. 


I  Timothy  {▼.  lo:  **  We  trust  in  the  living  God." 

R£UGious  TRUST  18  the  subject  of 
the  present  discourse.  I  shall  consider 
iirst  its  principle,  and  secondly  the  good 
which  it  is  authorized  to  propose  as  an 
end.  And  my  aim  will  be  to  quicken 
this  germ  of  divine  life  in  every  soul. 

Trust  —  confidence  —  is  an  essential 
element  of  human  nature.  We  begin 
life  in  a  spirit  of  trust,  and  cling  with 
confidence  to  our  parents  and  the  guar- 
dians of  our  infancy.  As  we  advance  in 
years,  though  deceived  and  betrayed,  we 
still  must  anchor  our  trust  somewhere. 
We  cannot  live  without  some  being  to 
lean  on  as  a  friend.  Universal  distrust 
would  turn  social  existence  into  torture. 
The  most  miserable  man  in  the  commu- 
nity is  he  who  finds  none  to  confide  in, 
who  believes  in  no  kindness  around  him, 
who  delects  nothing  but  selfish  indiffer- 
ence, or  hate,  at  home  and  abroad. 
This  universal  distrust  is  so  unnatural, 
indeed,  that  it  never  prevails  in  a  sound 
mind.  It  is  the  first  stage  of  insanity, 
and  if  indulged  ends  in  overturning  the 
reason. 

We  were  bom  for  confidence  in  other 
beings  ;  and  woe  to  him  that  cannot 
trust !  Still  confidence  brings  with  it 
suffering  ;  for  all  are  imperfect  and  too 
many  are  false.  There  are  none  who 
do  not  sometimes  disappoint  us.  How 
rare  on  earth  is  that  constant  fidelity, 
over  which  time  and  place  exert  no 
power.  Almost  every  one  is  too  intent 
on  self  and  selfish  interests,  to  be  per- 
fectly just  or  generous  to  those  even 
who  lean  upon  him  most.  When  purest 
in  purpose,  our  best  friends,  through 
want  ot  judgment,  heart,  and  will,  conkr 
but  little  of  the  good  we  long  for.  Trust 
never  can  find  full  repose,  till  it  has 
found  the  perfect  Heinj;,  and  expands 
under  his  unchanging  faithfulness  into 
iht  sure  hope  of  unbounded  good. 

OhsQXVt,  what  a  harmony  U\tTe  \?»  bt- 
fween  our  nature  and  God.    TV\^  v^^" 


ciple  of  trust,  as  we  have  seen,  enten 
into  the  very  essence  of  the  human  soul. 
We  live  by  it.  And  yet,  confined  to  the 
society  of  fellow-beings,  our  confidence 
is  continually  mocked,  and  sometimes 
yields  to  heart-withering  scepticism  as 
to  all  human  good-will.  Trust  seeb 
perfect  goodness.  Its  natural  lendencj 
is  toward  an  infinite  and  immutable  Be- 
ing. In  him  alone  can  it  find  rest. 
Our  nature  was  made  for  God,  as  truly 
as  the  eye  was  made  for  the  light  « 
God's  glorious  image,  the  sun. 

There  are  two  questions  to  which  I 
particularly  ask  your  attention :  — 

First,  what  is  the  principle  of  reli^ 
ious  trust  ? 

Secondly,  what  is  the  good,  for  which 
we  may  trust  in  God  ? 

I.  In  answering  the  first  of  these 
(juestions,  I  would  observe,  that  r^ 
ligious  confidence  rests  on  God's  pann- 
tal  interest  in  individual  persons.  To 
apprehend  and  believe  this  truth,  is  to 
plant  the  germ  of  trust  in  God.  This 
truth  is  not  easily  brought  home  to  the 
heart,  as  a  reality.  Let  me  trv  to  illus- 
trate it  When  we  look  rouncfupon  the 
creation,  what  strikes  us  first  is,  the  law 
of  succession  among  all  orders  of  living 
beings.  Plants  anu  animals  spring  from 
others  of  their  own  kind ;  and,  having 
unfolded  their  distinctive  powers  to  a 
certain  limit,  pass  away.  The  \-arious 
races  continue,  but  the  individuals  of 
each  race  come  and  go,  appear  a  little 
while,  and  then  vanish  to  make  room 
for  their  successors.  Man  is  subjected 
to  the  same  law.  He  is  bcrn,  passes 
through  graduated  stages,  grows  to  a 
certain  limit  of  maturity,  and  then  ap- 
parently declines  and  disappears.  The 
first  impression  given  to  a  superficial 
observer  of  the  world  is,  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  of  no  great  worth  in  the  sight 
of  the  Creator.  The  race  of  man  is  up 
y  held,  and  seems  to  be  destined  to  per- 
\  ^vmA  t.^A'sXt.xi^^.    Uut  the  individuals, 
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of  whom  it  is  composed,  appear  to  have 
nothing  enduring  in  their  nature.  They 
pass  over  the  earth  like  shadows  cast  by 
a  flying  cloud,  leaving  for  the  most  part 
as  slight  a  trace  behind.  They  break 
like  meteors  from  the  abyss,  and  are 
then  swallowed  up  in  darkness.  There 
are  indeed  plain  marks  of  kindness,  in 
the  laws  of  Nature,  under  which  they 
for  a  time  exist  Many  provisions  are 
made  for  their  enjoyment  during  their 
brief  career.  But  the  benevolence,  that 
gives  them  existence,  seems  more  intent 
on  producing  an  endless  series  of  beings, 
I  each  receiving  but  limited  and  imperfect 
good,  than  on  raising  the  individual  to  a 
substantial  and  enduring  felicity.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  God  is  the  author 
of  fiisptive,  mutable  existences,  from 
love  of  variety,  multiplicity,  and  develop- 
ment, however  transitory  these  several 
existences  may  be.  If  we  rest  in  such 
views  of  God,  our  confidence  must  be 
fairtt.  We  may  indeed  hope,  from  his 
power  and  goodness,  that  the  human 
race  will  continue,  and  sdll  more  that 
this  race  will  improve.  But  that  God 
will  take  an  enduring  interest  in  individ- 
uals, that  single  beings,  out  of  this  ever- 
changing  multitude,  will  attain  to  exalt- 
ed and  imperishable  good,  we  cannot 
trust.  We  cannot  be  confident  that  this 
or  that  individual  will  on  the  whole  en- 
joy its  fair  share  of  good;  for,  whilst 
Nature  is  fruitful  of  provisions  for  the 
human  race,  yet  multitudes  of  our  fellow- 
beings  are  so  far  excluded  from  them  as 
apparently  to  suffer  far  more  than  they 
enjoy. 

There  are  too  many  who  stop  at  the 
superficial  view  of  aivine  Providence 
which  has  now  been  stated.  And  con- 
sequendy  they  have  no  trust  in  God  that 
deserves  the  name.  They  acknowledge 
him  indeed  as  the  author  of  the  short- 
lived multitudes  around  them,  and  of 
the  transitory  good  that  they  enjoy.  But 
his  paternal  interest  in  persons  they  do 
not  comprehend.  They  judge  of  God 
from  what  they  see ;  and  that  is  only 
mutable  and  transient  The  race  of  man 
may  .seem  indeed  to  them  to  be  perpet- 
ual ;  but  they  see  no  promise  of  perpe- 
tuity for  individuals.  Accordingly  they 
have  little  or  no  confidence  in  God,  for 
themselves  or  for  others,  re(^arded  as 
persons.  But  every  individual  mind  is 
essemtiallv  greater  than  it  shows  itself 
to  be.     No  mind  brings  itself  fully  out 


in  expression  or  action.  On  the  contrary, 
what  it  says  and  does  is  but  giving  a  sign 
of  its  inward  power.  When  a  m.in  of 
genius  produces  some  beautiful  w\^rk  of 
art  or  thought*  or  when  a  heivi  or  philan- 
thropist devotes  himself  to  some  grand 
enterprise,  do  you  feel  as  if  each  p«irttc- 
ular  effect  were  a  measure  of  his  spirit- 
ual energy?  Does  not  one  brilli.mt 
thought  ot  a  philosopher  or  poet  reveal 
to  you  a  centre  of  intelligence,  a  living* 
force  of  will,  which,  far  trom  being  ex- 
hausted, must  tor  ever  radiate  in  new  and 
brighter  forms  }  Mind  is  not  a  (x^wcr 
to  be  measured  like  materi.il  forces. 
Under  new  excitements  every  mind  puts 
forth  new  faculties,  not  only  undreamed 
of  by  others,  but  unknown  to  itself. 

Now  if  this  is  true  of  each  human 
mind,  how  can  we  believe  that  it  is  less 
true  of  the  divine  mind  ?  Who,  th.it 
beholds  this  immense  universe,  can  im- 
agine that  the  intelligence,  which  gave 
it  birth,  is  spent,  and  that  nothing  is  to 
be  looked  for  from  it,  but  effects  precise- 
ly similar  to  those  which  we  now  see.^ 
Survey  the  multiplied  forms  of  life  ui)on 
this  earth,  then  lift  )'our  eyes  to  the 
heavens ;  and  can  you  conceive  that  f fe 
who  framed  and  moves  these  (X>unt1ess 
worlds  through  boundless  space,  in  l>e- 
neficent  order,  has  no  pur|K)ses  JKryond 
those  which  are  unfolded  to  i/j,  crea- 
tures of  a  day  ?  Are  we  not  surrounded 
by  signs  of  an  infinite  mind,  and  may 
we  not  be  sure  that  such  a  mind  must 
have  unfathomable  counsels,  and  must 
intend  to  bestow  unimagined  good  }  Can 
we  believe  that  human  nature  was 
framed  by  such  a  beini;  for  no  hij^her 
spiritual  development  than  we  now  wit- 
ness on  this  planet?  Is  there  not,  in 
the  verv  incompleteness  and  mystcrious- 
ness  OE  man's  present  existence,  a  ])n>of 
that  we  do  not  as  yet  behold  the  end  for 
which  ho  is  destined;  that  the  infinite 
Father  h;is  revealed  but  a  minute  i)or- 
tion  of  his  scheme  of  l>oundk'ss  mercy  ; 
that  we  may  trust  for  infinitely  richer 
manifestations  than  we  have  experi- 
enced of  his  exhaustless  grace  ? 

I  have  given  one  answer  to  the  objec- 
tion, that  our  trust  in  God  must  he  ineas 
ured  by  what  we  now  observe  in  the 
experience  of  mankind.  I  have  said 
that,  from  the  very  nature  of  mind,  and 
especially  of  an  infinite  mind,  we  ought 
to  expect  immeasurablv  greater  ^^ood 
than  we  actuaUy  V>eVvo\^\.    V»NaX  >N\>5.x^  \«* 
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another  reply  to  the  sceptic^  and  to  this 
]  invite  your  particular  attention.     Our 
.tnjstt  you  say,  must  be  measured  by 
what  vve  see,     Be  it  so.     But  take  heed 
to  see  truly  and  to  umicrstand  what  you 
do  see.     How  rare  is  such  exact  and 
comprehensive    perception.     And    yet» 
without  it»  what  presumption  it  is  for  us 
to  undertake  to  jud^e  the  purposes  of 
an  infinite  r*nd  ever-living  God.     What- 
ever Lreaiure  we  regard  has  actually  in- 
fiuTte  connections  with  the  universe'.    Jt 
represents  the  everlasting  past  of  which 
it  is  the  effect.     It  hears  sit^ns  of  the 
cntlkss  future,  towards  whicTi  it  tends 
and  ieads  the  way.     He  then,  who  does 
not  discern  in  the  present  the  past  and 
the  future,  who  does  not  detect  behind 
the  seen  the  unseen,  does  not  rightly 
understand  it,  and  cannot  pass  judgment 
upon  it.     The  surface  of  things,  upon 
which  your  eye  may  iill^  covers  an  infi- 
nite abyss.     You  understand  this  sur- 
face, only  so  far  as  you  trace  in  it  the 
si^s  of  a  mysterious   dcpih    ben  eat  li. 
You  say:  **The  individuals  of  the  hu- 
man   race    arc    frail,    fugitive    beings, 
springing    up,    Rowing,    passing    away 
like  tlie  plant  or  brute;  and   how  can 
we  regard  the  eternal  God  as  deeply  in- 
terested in  such  transitory  creatures,  or 
trust    in  him  as  pledged  to  bestow  on 
them  an  everlasting  gcxwi  ? "     Are  you 
sure  then  thai  you  comprehend  the  hu- 
man  being,  when  you  speak  of  him  as 
subjected  to  the  satnc  law  of  chanee  and 
I  dissolution  which  all  other  earthly  ex- 
istences obey?     Is  there  nothing  pro- 
foumier  in  his  nature  than  ttiat  which 
you  catch  sight  of  bv  a  casual  glance  ? 
Is  there  no  quality  iHat  takes  him  out 
of  the  rank  f»f  the  living  creatures  be- 
neath him  in  the  scale?   Are  there  with- 
in  him  no  element  which  betoken    a 
permanent  and  enduring  existence  ? 
Consider  one  fact  only.     Among  all 
I  outward  changes,  is  not  every  man  con- 
f  »cious  of  his  own  identity,  of  his  contin- 
I  uin^  to  be  the  same  single,  individual 
^. person  ?     Amidst  tlie  composition  and 
1^ decomposition  of  all  substances  around 
him,  does  he  not  feel  that  the  thinkin^% 
I  feeling,  willing  principle  within  remains 
I  one  undivided  and  indivisible  essence? 
Is  there  not  a  unity  in  the  soul,  thatdis- 
1  tinguishes  it  from  the  dissoluble  com- 
I  pounds  of  material  nature?  And  further, 
\^  i\\\s  person  made  up  ol  tnulabk  and 
tfdi3sitor>'  elements  ?     \s  \t  -^  m«t  tt- 
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flection  and  image  of  the  passing  shows 
of  earth  and  sky?  Is  it  a  mere  echo  to 
the  sounds  which  vibrate  and  die  away 
in  an  ever-moving  creation  ?  On  the 
conirary,  who  does  not  know  that  he 
faculties  to  sci^c  upon  everlasting  trul 
and  affections  which  aspire  to  reach  an 
everlasting  good  ?  Have  we  not  all  ol 
us  the  idea  of  right,  of  a  di\'ine 
older  than  time,  antl  which  can  never 
repealed?  Is  there  not  a  vnice  wit 
the  conscience,  that  we  feel  to  be 
a  passing  soundi  but  the  delegate 
the  Eternal  and  Almighty*  Have 
not  conceptions  of  immensity,  witl 
which  all  finite  beings  arc  embraced, 
absolute  being,  over  which  no  ch; 
has  power?  Have  we  not  the  idea 
One,  who  is  the  same  to-day,  yestci 
and  for  ever?  Have  we  not  capacii 
for  attaching  ourselves  to  this  tn6i 
and  immutable  Being,  of  adoring 
All-Perft*cf,of  loving  the  ineffably 
Are  we  not  all  conscious  of  a  po' 
above  all  powers  of  Narurc,  of  chu 
and  holding  to  this  gocxl  ihroucrh  " 
death,  though  all  thai  in  mi^nti^ 
moat  terrible  in  creaiion  sliould 
to  sever  us  from  it  ? 

Has  such  a  being  a*«   r>>^"    t^^^" 
signs  in  his  nature  of  | 
cnce?     Is  he   to  be  coi  „ 

the  fugitive  forms  ol  the  material  woi 
There  is  a  wonderful  passion,  it  I 
so    speak,    in    human    nature    for 
immutable     and      unchangeable, 
gives   no  slight  indication  of  its 
immortidity.      Surrounded     with 
stantly  var>ing  forms,    the  n 
ways  labormg  to  find,  behind 
sitory  types,  a  fixed  reality,  upon 
ft    can  'rely.      Amidst    the     f 
changes  of  nature^  it  longs  to 
some  settled  law»    to  which    all 
ments  are  subject,  ami  which  caiij 
change.      Indeed,  the  great  »ork 
ence   is   amidst    mutatiun    to   Iti 
imniulabks  universal^  and  invjri 
And  what  deep  joy  hlls  the  mind 
philosopher,    when,    throughout 
ently    inextricable    confusfoiw    ' 
trace  some  great  principle,  that  ^ 
all  events,  and  that  they  all  show 
Man  loves  the  universal,  the  un< ' 
able,    the   unitary.      Hr  mr^f« 
on  every  side  ;  but  iV  .,  tji| 

were,   an  inward  c«  ,,h 

scales  and  overleap»  incm       ms  f*hy 
\  t^VrMsv^  fi.lla  but  a  few  feet  ol  sivi' 
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and  yet  in  thought  be  reaches  forth  to 
lirasp  and  measure  iramensily.  He 
lives  in  moments,  in  mere  wavelets  of 
time ;  and  yet  he  looks  backwards  and 
forwards  into  eternity.  Thus  the  very 
narrowness  of  his  existence  excites  in 
him  a  ihouj^ht  of  boundless  and  endless 
liic-  Cm  you  cast  a  hasty  glance, 
even,  on  such  a  bein^as  this,  and  say 
(hit  you  see  nothing  but  evidences  of  a 
transient  career  ;  that  the  race  may  last, 
hut  that  the  individual  will  be  lost ;  that 
the  fleeting  generations  of  men  find 
their  best  type  in  the  vapors,  which, 
exhaling  from  the  ocean,  gather  into 
clouds  for  a  moment,  and  then  evap* 
oriite  or  fall  in  drops  to  tlie  depth 
wlience  first  they  sprang?  You  argue, 
you  say,  from  what  you  see.  But  you 
look  on  men,  as  the  savage  looks  on 
some  exquisite  invention,  of  which 
starcely  one  of  its  many  use^  dawns 
upon  his  mind,  or  as  the  child  g^z^s 
upon  some  beautiful  work  of  art.  See- 
ing, you  s€f  not.  Wh^it  is  most  worth 
seeing  in  man  is  hidden  from  your 
view.  You  know  nothing  of  man  truly, 
till  you  discern  in  him  traces  of  aa 
immutable  and  immortal  nature,  till  you 
recognize  somewhat  allied  to  God  in 
his  reason,  conscience,  love,  and  will 
Talk  not  of  your  knowledge  of  men^ 
picked  up  from  the  transient  aspects 
of  social  life  I  With  all  your  hoisted 
knowledg'c  of  human  nature,  you  have 
but  skimmed  its  surface.  Human  na- 
ture, in  its  distinctive  principles,  is  to 
you  as  yet  an  unrevealed  mystery. 

It  is  not  then  to  be  inferred/ from 
what  we  sce»  that  God  does  not  lake  an 
interest  in  the  individual,  and  that  he 
may  not  be  trusted  as  designing  great 
go<xt    for   each    particular  person.      In 

[  every  human  mind  he  sees  powers 
kindred  to  his  own,  —  the  elements  of 
angelic  glory  and  happiness.  These 
bmd  the  Heavenly  Father's  love  indis- 
solubly  to  every  single  souL     And  these 

'  divine  elements  authorize  a  trust  utterly 
unlike  thit  which  springs  from  superfi- 
cial views  of  man's  transitory  exifitence. 
II.   Thus   are    we   led   to  the  second 

I  question  that  1  proix>sed  to  consider: 
What  is  the  good  for  which,  as  in- 
dividual persons,  we  mav  trust  in  God? 
One  reply  immediately  ofters  itself.  We 
may  not»  must  not  trust  in  him  for 
whatever  good  wc  may  arbitrarily  choose. 
Experience  gives  us  no  warrant  to  plan 


such  a  future  for  ourselveSj  as  mere 
natural  affections  and  passions  may 
crave,  and  to  confide  in  God's  parental 
love  as  pledged  to  indulge  such  desires. 
Human  life  is  made  up  of  blighted  hopes 
and  disappointed  efforts^  caused  by 
sucb  delusive  confidence.  We  cannot 
look  to  God  even  for  escape  from  se- 
verest suffering.  The  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse, though  in  general  so  beneficent 
in  their  operation,  still  bring  fearful  evil 
to  the  individual.  For  what  then  may 
we  trust  in  God  ?  I  reply,  that  we  may 
trust  unhesitatingly,  and  without  a  mo- 
ment's wavering,  that  God  desires  the 
perfection  of  our  nature,  and  that  he 
will  always  afford  such  ways  and  means 
to  this  great  end,  as  lo  his  omniscience 
seem  most  in  harmony  with  man's  mora) 
freedom.  There  is  out  one  true  good 
tor  a  spiritual  being,  and  this  is  found 
in  its  perfection.  Men  are  slow  to  see 
this  truth  ;  and  yet  it  is  the  key  lo  God'a 
providence,  and  to  the  mysteries  of  life. 
Look  through  the  various  ranks  of  exist- 
ence, whicn  fall  beneath  our  observa- 
tion, and  is  not  the  good  of  every 
creature  determined  by  its  peculiar  na- 
ture ;  aad  does  not  the  well-being  of 
each  consist  in  its  growth  towards  its 
own  sj)?cial  type  of  perfection  ?  Now 
how  can  man  be  happy  but  according  to 
the  same  law  of'  growth  in  all  his  char- 
acteristic powers  t  Thus  the  enjoyment 
of  the  body  is  found  to  be  dependent  on 
and  involved  with  the  free,  healthy,  and 
harmonious  development  —  that  is,  the 
perfection  —  of  its  organization.  Im- 
pair or  derange  any  organ,  and  exist- 
ence becomes  ai^ony.  Much  more  does 
the  happiness  of  the  soul  depend  upon 
die  free,  healthy,  and  harmonious  un- 
folding of  all  its  faculties.  Intellectual, 
moral,  spiritual  perfection,  —  or,  in  other 
words,  that  life  and  energy  of  reason,  of 
conscience,  and  of  will  which  brings 
our  whole  spiritual  nature  into  harmony 
with  iiseU,  with  our  fellow-beings,  and 
with  God,  —  this  alone  deserves  the 
name  of  good.  So  t eac h es  Ch ri s  i  i a ni ty . 
For  this  religion  has  for  its  ^reat  end 
to  redeem  the  soul  from  every  disease, 
excess,  infirmity,  and  sin,  to  re-esta!)lish 
order  among  its  complex  powers,  to  un- 
fold wiihin  it  the  principle  of  duty  as 
its  guiding  law,  and  to  develop  it  in 
the  beauty  of  perfect  rectitude  and  uni- 
versal love.  Now  for  this  good,  we 
may  trust  m  God,  Vi\\\\  uvViX  t«iw^Cs!t\vyt, 
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We  may  be  assured  that  he  is  ready, 

willing,  and  anxious  to  confer  it  upon 

us;    lliat    be   is    always    inviting   and 

leading  us  towards    it   by    hi,^    provi- 

\  dence,  and  by  his  spirit^   through   all 

trials  and  vicissitudes,  through  all  tri- 

,  umphs  and  blessings  ;  and  that  unless 

t  our  own   ^ill   is   utterly  perverse,    no 

*  power  in   the  universe  can  deprive  us 

\  of  it. 

Such  I  say  is  the  good  for  which  we 
may  confide  in  God,  the  only  good  for 
I  which  we  are  authorized  to  trust  in  him. 
The  perfection  of  our  nature  —  God 
promises  nothing  else  or  less.  We  can- 
not confide  in  him  for  prosperity,  do 
what  we  will  for  success ;  for  often  he 
disappoints  the  most  strenuous  labors, 
and  suddenly  prostrates  the  proudest 
power.  We  cannot  confide  in  him  for 
health,  friends,  honor,  outward  repose. 
Not  a  single  worldly  blessing  is  pledged 
to  us.  And  this  is  well  God's  out* 
ward  gifts  —  mere  shadows  as  they  are 
'  of  happiness  ^  socm  pass  away ;  and 
Iheir  transitoriness  reveals,  by  contrast, 
the  only  irue  good.  Reason  and  con- 
science, if  we  will  but  hear  their  voice, 
assure  us  that  all  outward  elevation, 
[separate  from  inward  noblenes^,  is  a 
I  vain  show ;  that  the  most  prosperous 
career,  without  growing  health  of  soul, 
is  but  a  prolonged  disease,  a  fitful  fever 
of  desire  and  passion,  and  rather  death 
than  life ;  th:it  there  is  no  stability  of 
power,  no  steadfast  peace^  but  in  im- 
movable principles  of  right;  that  there 
is  no  true  royalty  but  in  the  rule  of  our 
own  spirits  :  no  real  freedom  but  in  un- 
.  bounded  disinterested  love  ;  and  no  ful- 
,  ness  of  joy  but  in  being  alive  to  that 
infinite  presence,  majesty,  goodness,  in 
which  we  live  and  move. 

This  pood   of   perfection,  rf  we  will 
Beek  it,  is  as  sure  as  God*s  own  being. 
Here  \  fix  my  confidence.    When  1  look 
\  round  me,  I  see  nothing  to  trust  in.     On 
all  sides  are  the  surges  of    a   restless 
i  ocean,  and    everywhere    the  traces  of 
I  decay,     But  amidst  this  world  of  fugi- 
tive   existences    abides    one    immortal 
nature.     It  is  the   human  soul  —  your 
soul  —  my  soul  —  the  soul  of  everv  Im- 
I  man  being.     Entirely  1  trust  that  this  is 
[  immortal,  because  allied  by  Ktxllrkc  pow- 
Jers  to   the  Father.     This  soul  he  ere- 
a  fee?,  as  I  believei  to  become  a  glorious 
fmatre  of  him5elf,  —  to  co^\\eud  W\v\\^\\^ 
overcome  all  evil,  to  seek  2^wd  itcew^t 


evermore  all  good,  to  obey  the  etc 
law  of  right,  to  which  God*s  own 
conforms.     In  God  I  trust  for  tl*i»  \\ 
nite  good,     I  know  no  other  good 
which  to  trust  him.     Take   away  th 
and   I  have  nothing,  you  have  nothiii 
worth  living  for*     Henceforth  our  exil 
cnce  is  without  an  end;  and   the  ul 
verse  itself  seems  lo  be  but  a  wasted 
power 

Let  not  the  sceptic  point  me  to  the 
present  low  development  of  humaj>  ni- 
lure,  and  ask  me  what  promise  t  w* 
there  of  that  higher  condition  of  tht 
soul,  for  which  I  trust.  Even  wc  ~ 
there  no  sufiicient  answer  to  this  qu 
tion,  1  should  still  trust.  1  must  sti 
l>elievc  that  surely  as  there  is  a  perif 
God,  perfection  must  be  his  end ; 
that,  sooner  or  later,  it  must  be 
pressed  upon  his  highest  work, 
spirit  of  man.  Then  I  must  belie* 
that  where  he  has  given  truly  divM 
powers,  he  must  have  given  them  ' 
development.  I  cannot  believe  that 
has  imparted  conscience^  only  to 
trampled  upon  by  the  appetilesi;  thnt  I 
has  kindled  reason  and  ihe 
goodncss.  only  to  perish  in  d^ 
But  we  arc  not  left  without  auotj 
swer  to  objections  drawn  from  th 
ent  low  condition  of  the  human  ' 
Amidst  its  degradation  arc  there  no 
who  show  the  high  end  of  God  in  bun 
nature  ?  Are  there  none  in  whom 
spirit  has  conquered  the  flesh,  in  who 
ihe  divine  principle  of  love  has  coo- 
quered  self;  none  to  whom  the  voice  d 
duty  is  the  clearest,  most  persua!»MCt 
and  most  commanding  of  all  soundil 
none  to  whom  God  is  a  glorious  rcalit 
and  who  are  strong,  calm.  :\tA  5creii 
bright  in  his  deeply  lell  \ 
there  none  who  love,  *i 
and  who  can  suffer  and  die  i« 
race  as  did  the  beloved  Son  ? 
are  such  men.  These  are  the 
reveal  to  us  the  true  end  of  ottrl 
the  good  to  which  we,  one  and 
destined. 

Human  nature  is  Indeed  at    — 
a  very  imperfect  stage  of   i 
ment.    But  I  do  not  iherefoiv  > 
thai  ptrfcction  is  its  end*     Foraui 
from  its  very  nature,  is  sometfci 
attained  through  inferior  c' 
cannot  begin  with  the  end.  ''We  i 
^T^Mc  that  a  being  is  r 
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TW,  Wc  begin  as  children,  and  yet 
arc  created  for  maturity.  So  we  begin 
life  imperfect  in  our  intellectual  and 
moral  powers,  and  yet  are  destined  to 
wisdom  and  virtue.  The  philosopher, 
whose  discoveries  now  dazzle  us,  could 
not  once  discern  between  his  right  hand 
and  his  left*  And  the  energies  of  an 
adoring  seraph  were  once  probably 
wrappeJ  up  in  a  germ,  as  humble  as  the 
mind  of  a  hum.m  infant  We  are  to 
read  God's  end  in  our  inherent  tenden- 
cies, not  in  our  first  attainments.  With 
godlike  capacities,  it  matters  little  what 
rank  we  hold  at  the  outset^  if  only  the 

»  spirit  be  awakened  in  us  to  fulhl  its 
destiny.  To  him  who  has  entered  an 
interminable  path,  with  impulses  which 
are  carrying  him  onward  to  perfection, 
of  what  importance  is  it  where  he  first 
plants  his  step?  The  future  is  all  his 
owct 

But  you  will  point  me  to  those  who 
seem  to  be  wanting  in  this  spirit  of  prog- 
ress, this  impulse  towards  perfection, 
and  who  are  sunk  in  sloth  or  guilt. 
And  you  wtlJ  aisk  whether  God*s  pur- 
poses towards  these  are  yet  loving.  I 
answer.  Yes  \  They  fail  through  no 
want  of  the  kind  designs  of  God.  From 
the  very  nature  of  goodness,  it  cannot  be 
Ibrced  upon  any  creature  by  the  Creator  j 
nor  can  it  be  passively  received.  The 
Individual  person  must  seek  and  strive 
lor  it  himself,  and  must  blame  himself 
imly  if  it  be  not  sought  and  found. 
Each  of  us  should  feel  that  our  Creator 
is  welcoming  us  to  our  supreme  good, 
and  is  offering  strength  for  its  attain* 
inent.  In  every  duly  that  GoJ  enjoins 
be  marks  out  the  way  to  perfection; 
in  every  rebuke  of  conscience  he  warns 
OS  to  turn  from  the  way  of  death.  By 
change,  disappointment,  affliction,  be- 
reavement, he  seeks  to  win  us  from 
what  is  fugitive  lo  the  one.  true,  eternal 
end.  The  most  fallen  human  being  is 
•ummoned  by  an  inward  voice  to  repent ; 
and  he  should  trust  in  tiod,  that  if  he 
will  listen  to  this  voice,  he  shall  be  re- 
atored,  strengthened^  comforted*  cheered 
with  hope  from  the  merciful  Father,  and 
raised  from  his  degradation  to  an  an- 
jfeFs  glory. 

What  a  sublime  doctrine  it  is,  that 
■goodness  cherished  now  is  eternal  hfe 
already  entered  on  I  What  can  be  more 
cheering  ami  ennobling,  than  the  trust 
that  God   appoints  all  changes   as   the 


means  of  a  spiritual  growui  wnich  it 

never  to  cease;  that  he  ordains  our 
daily  social  relations,  to  nurture  in  us  a 
love  which  at  length  is  to  embrace  the 
spiritual  world;  that  he  ordains  trial,  to 
awaken  the  power  of  good-will,  to  which 
all  obstacles  are  to  yield,  and  which  in  ^ 
the  proojress  of  our  being  is  to  accom-  ■ 
plish  miracles  of  beneficence,  unimag-  ■ 
inable  here!  What  a  happiness  it  is  to 
feel  assured  that  our  education  is  going 
on  perpetually  under  a  Father  who  is 
making  all  nature,  all  events  of  provi* 
dence,  all  society,  teachers  and  inspirers 
of  truth  and  rectitude  I  What  a  blessed- 
ness it  is  to  trust  that  we  are  to  live  for 
ever  in  this  boundless  universe  of  an  infi- 
nite God  ;  thai  its  deep  mysteries  are  to 
be  more  and  more  revealed ;  that  more 
beautiful  and  wonderful  creations  are 
everlastingly  to  open  before  us  ;  that  we 
are  through  ages  on  a^es  to  form  closer 
and  purer  friendships  throughout  the  vast 
family  of  souls,  and  to  diffuse  our  sym- 
pathies through  ever-widening  spheres; 
that  we  are  to  approach  God  Tor  ever  by 
a  brighter  vision,  an  intenser  love,  a 
freer  communion,  and  a  larger  participa- 
tion  of  his  spirit  and  his  life!  These 
assurances  of  trust  are  no  dreams. 
They  are  sublime  truths,  manifested  in 
our  nature,  written  in  God's  word,  shin- 
ing out  in  the  character  of  the  beloved  M 
Son*  No!  They  are  not  dreams.  To  f 
each  and  all  of  us  they  may  become  glo- 
rious realities.  This  is  not  a  confidence 
to  be  cherished  by  a  select  few.  Each 
and  ail  of  us  are  invited  to  cherish  such 
a  trust,  and  authorized  by  our  Father  to 
regard  this  ynutterable  good  as  the  end 
of  our  being! 

Thus  have  I  spoken  of  religious  trust, 
in  it^  principle  and  its  end*  I  have  time 
to  suggest  but  one  motive  for  holding 
fast  this  confidence  as  a  fountain  of  _ 
spiritual  strength.  We  talk  of  our  ■ 
weakness.  We  lack  energy,  we  say,  to  ^ 
be  in  life  what  in  hope  we  desire.  But 
this  very  weakness  comes  from  want  of 
trust.  What  invigorates  you  to  seek 
other  forms  of  good  ?  You  believe  them 
lo  be  really  within  your  reach.  What  is 
the  soul  of  all  great  enterprises  ?  It  is 
the  confidence  that  they  may  be  achieved. 
It  was  a  maxim  of  heathen  wisdom,  that 
all  things  are  possible  to  him  who  feels 
them  to  be  so.  To  confide  in  a  high 
power  is  to  partake  of  that  power.  It 
has    often    been    observed,    that    the 
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strength  of  an  army  is  more  than 
doubled  by  confidence  in  its  chief.  Con- 
fide, only  confide,  and  you  will  be 
strong.  You  cannot  conceive  the  mighty 
energy  treasured  up  in  living  trust.  Put 
your  trust  in  your  own  spiritual  being ; 
put  your  trust  in  the  living  God. 

My  friends,  do  we  thus  trust  in  God  ? 
Have  we  more  than  mere  traditional  ac- 
quiescence in  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
goodness  ?   Do  we  rely  on  him  as  really 


the  Father  of  our  individual  spirits,  as 
earnesdy  desirinc;  our  personal  progress 
in  an  endless  life  ?  Do  we  vividly  feel 
that  he  is  near  us  as  our  everlasting 
friend,  to  guide,  cheer,  and  Uess  our 
aspirations  and  our  efforts  ?  And  in  this 
confidence  do  we  watch,  pray,  strive, 
press  forward,  and  seek  resolutely  for 
ourselves  and  feliow-beings  the  highest 
end  of  existence,  even  the  perfection  of 
our  immortal  soub  ? 


VI. 
LIFE   A    DIVINE   GIFT. 


I  CoKTNTmANS  iL  n :  "  Now  we  have  nceired. 
not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  spirit  which  it  ot 
God ;  that  we  might  know  the  things  that  are  freely 
given  to  us  of  God." 

No  truth  is  more  fitted  to  touch  our 
hearts  than  the  doctrine  of  our  entire 
dependence  upon  God  as  the  giver  of 
life.  It  sets  before  us  a  goodness,  from 
which  countless  blessings  incessantly 
proceed,  and  a  power  that  can  instantly 
withhold  them.  It  implies  the  most 
tender  and  intimate  relationship  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  greatest  of 
beings.  It  impresses  on  eveiy  good 
of  existence  the  character  of  a  gift. 
It  awakens  us  to  habitual  thankfulness. 
It  rebukes  the  hard  heart,  that  lives 
unmindful  of  the  all-sustaining  Father. 
It  utters  remonstrance  and  warning 
against  contempt  of  his  gracious  laws. 
It  teaches  that  all  other  being:s  are  as 
nothing  to  us,  compared  with  this  infinite 
One,  "who  is  above  all  and  through  all 
and  in  all."  And  it  summons  us  to  cher- 
ish a  devoted  love  for  our  divine  bene- 
factor, more  ardent,  and  more  constant, 
than  to  any  other  friend. 

This  conviction  of  our  dependence, 
though  so  important,  does  not  spring  up 
spontaneously  and  fix  itself  without  ef- 
fort in  the  mmd.  God  does  not  intend 
that  we  shall  come  to  him  by  compul- 
sion. We  must  watch  over  pious  im- 
pressions, and  cultivate  them,  or  they 
w/i/  never  become  vigorous  ai\d  eT\A\rc- 
ing.     There  is,  in  the  very  cou*\.\X.u\AOti 


of  the  world,  an  important  law,  that  is  to 
a  degree  unfavorable  to  our  conscious- 
ness of  dependence.  No  doubt,  among 
other  purposes,  it  was  intended  to  be  a 
part  ot  our  discipline,  —  a  trial  to  odl 
forth  our  vidlance.  The  law  is  this: 
God  has  so  formed  us,  that  most  of  the 
goods  of  life  require  on  our  part  exer- 
tion to  secure  their  attainment.  Gener- 
ally the  rude  material  is  given,  and  the 
means  of  fashioning  it  to  our  use ;  but 
without  our  co-agency,  our  enjo>*meDt 
of  nature  is  unspeakably  lessened.  The 
purpose  of  this  arrangement  is  obvious. 
It  has  a  tendency  to  call  forth  our  facul- 
ties. Such  a  world  is  an  admirable 
school  for  intellectual  and  active  beings. 
Our  powers  of  invention,  our  resolution, 
perseverance,  courage,  enterprise,  pa- 
tience, energy,  are  taxed  to  the  utmost 
and  grow  by  exertion.  And  thereby  we 
receive  a  gratification  far  nobler  than 
any  passive  pleasure  can  be,  —  that  of 
hope  blended  with  fruition.  Most  wise 
is  this  method  of  Providence.  Let  us 
be  grateful  for  it.  But  exertion,  and 
especially  prosperous  exertion,  begets 
the  consciousness  of  power,  and  too 
often  the  notion  of  independent  power. 
Surrounded  by  a  visible  creation,  on 
which  we  act  with  success,  we  call  our- 
selves its  lords,  and  forget  its  creator 
and  upholder.  Our  own  will  seem*;  to 
work  out  our  welfare.  And  selfishness 
\  ma^ifies  our  agencv,  till  self-idolatry 
\  cj^^v*  mXft  ysvao^  aU  U£e*s  blessings. 


There  is  one  plain  thought  well  suited 
to  repress    this    pernicious   working  of 
pride.     True,  we  do  owe  our  enjoyment5 
in  a  sense  to  our  own  efforts,  —  that  is, 
without    exertion    we    should   not   gain 
Uiem.     But  after  all,  how  small  a  pro- 
portion of  the   work  of  promoting  our 
nsppiness  do  we  perrorm.     How  little  of 
[the  good  can  we   trace   to  our  hands, 
I  We  sow  the  seed,  which  another  power 
flias  created,  into  that  earthy  which  an- 
,  other  power  has  spread  around  us.    We 
add  a  little  culture,  and  here  we  stop. 
But  how  much  must   intervene  between 
this  exertion  and  gathering  the  ripened 
fruit  I     How  many  suns  must  rise  and 
set.  how  many  dews   and   rains    distil  I 
And  what  pirt  in  all  these  processes  is 
due  to  our  puny  selves  ?    C^n  our  voice 
reach    the   cloud.s,   and    command    one 
^  drop  to  fall  on  the  pirched  earlh?     Ls  it 
fc  through  our  direction  thit  the  root  pro- 
^■jccts  )ts  tendrils   through  Che  soil,  that 
^phe    ii^ht    stalk  springs    up,    and    the 
BUower  unfolds  its  beauty  to  the  sun  and 
^Bfthed^  its  fra^jrance  through  the  air  ?    In 
^^]Jke  manner  we  hew  from  the  forests, 
which  were  growing  ere  our  birth,  mxte- 
rials  for  our  ships,  and  exuU  in  our  pros- 
perous voyages.     But  does  the  sea  with 
Its  tides  .tna  currents  flow  by  our  con- 
_^tral?     Are   the   winds    our   ministers? 
^k And  do  the  products  of  other  climes 
V^row  through  our  influence  ?    Thus  the 
V  present  sysiem  is  beautifttlly  contrived 
^^to  give  a  field  for  exertion^  and  yet  to 
^^Woculc.ite  the  lesson  of  dependence.  Our 
^fblessi ngs  come  through  our  own  labor ; 
but  ihey  have  connections  so  immense, 
SLU'i  are  influenced  hy  causes  so  entirely 
|tcnioved  from  our  guidance,  that  our  de- 
^  endence  is  taught  in  the  very  moment 
fit  overflowing  triumpli.     This  lesson  is 
Jtaught,  however,  only  to  those  who  arc 
|d  is  posed  to  learn.     God  forces  wisdom 
upon  none.    We  may  live,  not  recogniz- 
ing his  power,  and  idoliiing  our  own  ; 
fand  thus  turn  our  very  effort  into  crime, 
[and  our  blessings  to  a  curse* 

My  friends,   how   can    I    aid   you   in 

Jdecpening  this  sense    of  dependence  ? 

et  me  enumerate   a   few  of  our  best 

known   blessings,   to  show  the  witness 

Twhich  they  bear  to  a  higher  power  than 

four  own,  for  ever  sustaining  us> 

I.   Health    is  a  priceless  blessing. 

It  is  often  called  the  greatest  of  bless- 

plngs  ;  and  we  are  told,  that  without  it  life 

has    no   worth.     This  language   is  too 


strong.  It  has  been  my  happiness  to 
know  those  who,  amidst  infirmity  and 
frequent  illness,  dirongh  force  of  in- 
tellect, and  still  more  through  religious 
principle,  devout  gratitude,  and  trust, 
have  found  life  a  greater  boon  thcin  the 
multitude  of  the  strong  and  healthy  ever 
dream  of.  Still,  health  is  an  mesti- 
mable  good,  and  is  essential  to  the  full 
development  and  gratification  of  our 
powers.  When  possessed  without  inter- 
ruption, however,  it  is  pccuharly  apt 
to  beget  thoughtless  presumption  and 
proud  self-confidence.  Yet  one  may 
justly  wonder  how  the  healthiest  even 
can  for  a  moment  forget  the  Giver  of 
life  ;  for  hardly  a  blessing  can  be  named 
so  little  under  our  control  as  health. 
True,  temperance  and  observance  of 
sanitary  laws  undoubtedly  may  protract 
existence,  if  we  consider  human  society 
on  a  large  scale*  But  the  individual 
has  in  his  temperance  no  pledge  of 
safety.  Health  is  the  harmony,  balance, 
and  well-proportioned  action  of  innumer- 
able organs,  fibres,  nerves,  muscles, 
blood-vessels,  membranes,  of  which 
most  men  know  comparatively  nothing. 
And  a  casual  derangement  in  sonne 
minute  cell,  which  we  cannot  discern, 
and  of  which  w*e  never  heard,  may  begin 
the  work  of  destruction  that  will  lay 
the  strongest  in  his  grave,  A  tiny  nerve, 
so  slightly  wounded  that  the  microscope 
cannot  detect  the  injury,  will  rack  the 
whole  body  with  agony.  Who  of  us 
can  look  within  this  complex  frame,  and 
discover  the  first  faint  flush  of  an  in- 
flammation, that  is  soon  to  become  a 
hectic  burning  on  the  cheek,  and  a  con- 
suming fire  in  the  lungs  ?  Who  can 
trace  out,  in  some  subtle  vessel  uncon- 
sciously ruptured,  the  elements  of  dis- 
ease and  dissolution?  We  go  forth 
exultant,  and  quicken  our  b3o«"Ki  by  the 
glow  that  heahh  pours  through  our 
limbs;  and  yet  we  find,  in  the  very 
freshness  of  the  air,  ordinarily  so  invig- 
orating, a  check  of  some  vital  function, 
and  date  fatal  illness  from  the  chance 
breath  of  a  north  wind. 

And  health  is  not  the  prey  of  these 
obvious  risks  only.  There  is  some- 
thing inexplicable  in  its  subtle  changes. 
Suddenly  we  sicken,  we  know  not  why 
or  how.  Languor  creeps  over  us.  We 
feel  as  a  burden  our  common  lahorsv 
The  relish  for  food,  air,  exercise,  recrea- 
tion, is  blunted.     Uie  loses  its  bright 
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charm,  aad  gradually  declines  by  myste- 
rious decay.  Does  the  sight  'of  such 
sudden  changes  stir  us  up  to  new  vigi* 
lance ;  and  do  we  hope,  by  increased 
care,  to  escape  the  common  danger  ? 
Then  this  very  anxiety  becomes  a  worse 
peril  than  those  we  seek  to  shun.  Timid- 
ity as  to  our  health  not  only  may  subject 
us  to  imaginary  illness,  but  bring  on  real 
disease.  The  hypochondriac,  snrinking 
from  every  breeze,  weighing  his  foodj 
and  fearing  exhaustion  from  fatigue, 
loses  all  animation*  And  by  flight  he 
meets  sooner  the  death  he  dreads.  The 
continuance  of  health  to  beings  so  del- 
icately and  exquisitely  framed,  and 
plunged  among  so  many  sources  of  dis- 
ease, is  indeed  a  constant  miracle.  It 
ought  to  affect  us  deeply.  A  day,  closed 
without  suffering,  should  be  to  us  an 
affecting  witness  of  God's  loving  care. 
And  we  should  wake  each  morning  with 
something  of  the  emotion  that  a  new 
gift  of  life  would  call  forth.  It  is  really 
(*od  who  gives  us  healths  To  his  in- 
flowing energy  we  owe  the  vigorous 
muscle,  the  strong  arm,  the  firm  tread. 
Through  his  alkiuickening  aid  do  we 
walk  abroad  to  find  the  air  oalmy,  mere 
motion  pleasure,  occupation  attractive, 
society  cheering,  and  our  common  exist- 
ence a  continual  joy. 

My  hearers,  do  not  let  health  gen- 
crate  self-reliance.  Receive  it,  and  use 
it  gratefully  as  God's  gift.  Young  man, 
abuse  not  and  waste  not  in  excess,  that 
should  make  you  blush,  this  divine 
blessing.  To  you,  let  the  elastic  step, 
bloom  on  the  cheek,  the  bright  eye,  the 
smooth  brow,  and  delight  in  fresh  exist- 
ence speak  of  God  the  giver.  1  hank 
him  for  health.  Consecrate  it  as  his 
trust  to  innocent  enjoyment,  manlv  eflbrt^ 
social  usefulness,  and  preparation  for 
an  honor.ible  and  holy  career. 

11.  Our  dependence  u|x>n  God,  the 
giver,  for  property,  is  the  next  topic 
that  suggests  itself.  This  is  so  trite  a 
theme  that  one  has  hardly  courage  to 
touch  upon  it.  Men  have  heard  from 
their  birth  that  riches  **  take  wings  and 
fly  away."  The  instability  of  human 
fortune  has  been  the  commonplace  of 
moralists.  All  lands  and  ages  have 
seen  flourishing  families  reduced  to 
want*  and  the  once  weaUhy  compelled 
to  beg  the  aid  wh^ch  they  before  be- 
stowed. And  such  v\e\ssviuAcs  \v\v^ 
fceeo  &ei  forth  in  popular  prosctbs,  iitvd 
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by  prophets  and  poets,  as  monuments 
Providence,  to  teach  men  not  to  trust  in 
uncertain   riches^   but   to   use  them  as 
talents  lent,  which  are  to  Tie  accounted 
for.    Would  that  a  truth  so  plain  needed 
no   enforcing  I      But   among    ourselves 
wealth  still  feeds  prestimpluou«v  pdde. 
The  rich  men  is  described ,  by  liistinc- 
lion,  as  **  independent.**     And  the  m«l- 
titudc  toils  for  wealth,  as  the  means  of 
**  independence."     That  property  is  in 
no  measure  under  human  influence,  or 
that  industry,   prudence,   caution,    can 
do  nothing  to  gain  and  secure  St,  —  we 
need    not   affirm,    for  the    purpose  of 
teaching  dependence.     Men  unaeoiabl^ 
do  something  towards  dc  term  in  tug  iheif 
own  fortunes.     But  let  the  most  pros- 
perous   man    look    back,   and   he   will 
confess  how  much  of  his  success  must 
be  ascribed  to  seeming  accident,—  that 
is.     to    unlooked-for    propitious    coin* 
cidences.      How   often   do  enterprii 
which  inspired  most  hope,  Liil ;    wbilj 
others,  from  which  little  was  anticipat 
become  the  foundation  of  princelv  opi 
lence  I    You  have  ^*  succeeded  **  tfi 
life  !     And   why  ?     Because   you   caroe 
into  life  at  a  happy  season.     You  took 
the  tide  at  its  influx.     And  if  ih4i 
ment  hj*d  been  lost^  no  effort^  howe 
strenuous,  could  have  brought  back 
golden  opportimity.     Some  great  pul 
event,  over  which  you  had  no  control, 
forwarded  your  private  plans.     An  caf* 
tier  occurrence  of  a  storm,  the  fattttre 
of   others   in    business,    a   commercid 
revulsion,    a   war,  mi;j;ht  •    -' -    -reived 
you     in     inextricable     t-i  rent 

Others  as  sanguine  as  y^ — ......   \*hiim 

perhaps  your  success  emboldened,  ca- 
tered on  the  same  field  of  cnterpr 
reap  only  disappointment  and  peni 
The  mode  of  acquiring  property 
is  most  common  in  our  large  cities 
trade  —  has  well  been  called  a  "*  lottery, 
And  although  tr,tde  is  made  more  i 
cure  than  it  need  be,  thr<»ugh  the  \ 
of  rash  adventure,  yet»  when  cot»diKted 
with  utmost  sobriety,  it  is  still  af  necr* 
sity  a  sphere  of  constant  hazard.  The 
calculations  which  it  rrcjuires  ate  lo«J 
extensive  and  complicate  '  '  ''  *irj 
est   mind   to  grasp.     An  - 

crmsumptior  ^-1    "•  •  •■  c, 
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property  h.i    : 
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pi  og  I  ess  of  society  has  as  yet  done  little 
to  make  property  secure.  Providence 
has  appointed,  apparently,  that  with 
wealth^s  increasie  its  tenure  should  be- 
come more  unstable,  as  if  thus  to  teach 
nriore  powerfully  man^s  dependence, 
Forndcriy,  there  was  less  we;ilth  among 
us,  but  it  was  more  sure  and  stead- 
fast There  were  fewer  overgrown  for- 
tunes, and  smaller  incomes  ;  but  prop- 
erty being  chiefly  in  real  estate^  and 
invested  in  houses  or  lands,  underwent 
^wer  fluctuations.  Now,  by  improve- 
ments in  machinery,  the  increase  of  per- 
Binal  projierty,  the  vast  development  of 
credit,  and  the  extension  of  commerce, 
the  pecuniary  connections  of  men  and  of 
communities  are  becoming  indefinitely 
multiplied.  The  complexity  of  business 
is  increased.  Vast  operations,  requiring 
the  joint  means  and  efforts  of  multi-' 
ludes,  arc  carried  on  with  ever-au;^ment- 
ing  speed,  and  competition  is  inilimed 
almost  to  madness.  The  result  of  this 
extensive  intercourse,  and  of  these  wide- 
spread connections  and  dependencies,  is, 
that  the  property  of  the  humblest  as  well 
M  the  highest  is  affected  by  political, 
Mcial^  industrial  events  in  every  quarter 
BJT  the  civilized  worUL  A  single  bank- 
Kptcy  may  give  a  shock  to  commercial 
fcntrcs  thit  is  felt  in  every  home 
throughout  all  nations.  Every  man  is 
now  Sfected  by  what  are  called  *'the 
times,*'  —  a  significant  word,  so  well  ex- 
pressing the  changing  state  of  the  com* 
munity.  Commercial  depressions  and 
paftics  spread  distress  far  and  wide. 
The  suspension  of  great  establishments 
reduces  to  idleness  crowds  of  resource- 
less  laborers.  And  the  largest  capital 
of  persons  and  communities  is  dispersed 
more  rapidly  even  than  it  was  accumu- 
lated. Thus  fortunes  rise  and  fall,  like 
billows  in  a  storm-tossed  sea.  Hence 
the  pre\'alcnt  anxiety  about  property, 
ao  evil  that  makes  so  serious  a  deduc- 
tion from  the  com  for  U  gained  by  our 
improved  condition  in  the  productive 
arts  and  in  commerce. 

Such  evils  and  trials  surely  should 
deepen  a  spirit  of  reliance  on  the  over- 
nilittg  providence  of  God.  A  scene  of 
such  vicissitude  is  certainly  a  school  to 
teach  dependence.  In  a  world  so  incon- 
ceivably complex,  success  should  be  re- 
Ijjiou^ly  referred  to  the  Supreme  Power, 
"fte  rich  man  should  fee!  that  it  is  God 
bo  has  made  him  to  differ  in  his  lot 
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from  his  poorer  brother,  and  apportioned  j 
alike    his    duties    and    his    privile^es#  1 
Wealth  should  be  held  as  a  trust  from  I 
the  great  Proprietor.  We  should  remem- 
ber that  what  we  properly  call  our  own  I 
in  reference  to  fellow-creatures,  is  noil 
our-  own  m  reference  to  our  Creator  ij 
but  is  subjected  by  him  to  the  supreme  j 
law   of  immutable   right.     Social    laws  I 
may  hedge  round  our  possessions  from  1 
human  violation ;  but  they  are  powerless 
to  guard,  when  God  wills  to  humble  us  j 
by  the  resumption  of  his  gifts.     Light- 
ning, fire,  frost,  storm,  blight,  mildew,  j 
public  calamities,  political  disturbances,; 
and    innumerable    influences    whereby 
God  moulds  the  destiny  of  nations  and  j 
of  individuals,  heed  not  the  enactment] 
of  human  legislators.     We  are  as  vuU  ^ 
nerable  in  our  property  as  in  our  per- 
sons. The  very  means  we  use  to  increase  ] 
it  may  insure  its  destruction.     The  hu- 
man agents,  by  whom  we  would  build  ^ 
it  up,  may  waste  and  prostrate  it* 

Make  not  wealth  then  your  depend- 
ence. Associate  it  habitually  in  your  i 
thoughts  with  God  the  giver  Seek  itj 
from  him,  and  consecrate  it  to  him. 
Where  properly  is  gained  and  enjoyed  in 
a  self-relying  spirit,  without  a  thought 
of  the  heavenly  giver,  its  loss  becomes 
an  overwhelming  blow.  The  mind, 
unused  to  lean  on  a  higher  power,  has 
no  support  left,  when  material  re- 
sources are  gone,  and  has  often  been 
known  to  sink  into  despair,  and  in 
half-insanity  to  cast  away  life  itself  as 
worthless. 

ni.  We  depend  on  God  for  istel- 
LECT.  In  the  present  age  peculiar  hon- 
or is  rendered  to  mental  power ;  and 
|jerhaps  no  possession  inspires  more 
self- elation  and  self-dependence.  Mind 
is  indeed  a  noble  gift;  but  still  it  is  a 
gift.  We  receive  it  from  the  Father  of 
Spirits.  And  we  hold  it  by  an  awfully 
uncertain  tenure.  Let  the  consciousness 
of  this  strengthen  our  humble  convic- 
tion of  entire  dependence-  That  we 
have,  in  some  degree,  power  over  our 
own  minds,  we  all  feel.  That  indus- 
try»  research,  study,  enrich  the  intellect 
and  that  thoughts  stored  up  in  memory 
become  to  an  extent  our  property,  we 
all  know.  Accordingly,  biography  is 
full  of  prodigies  of  learning,  of  men 
whose  minds  were  treasuries  of  variou.^  ' 
knowledge.  These  intellectual  gianU 
too  often  have  felt  as  if  by  their  own 
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efforts  they  had  raised  themselves  above 
the  common  herd. 

But  there  is  one  consfdcratron  partic- 
ubrly  suited  to  abate  this  self-rehance 
of  genius.  It  is  this:  however  abun- 
dantly knowledge  may  have  been  accu- 
mulated* by  observation,  study,  or  re- 
flection, the  vividness  with  which  these 
remembered  thoughts  shall  recur  to  the 
tnind,  and  in  which  their  chief  worth 
consists,  is  not  within  our  power  A 
man  of  talent  may  bring  back  indeed  his 
former  views  ;  but  he  cannot  at  pleasure 
recall  them  with  that  energy  which  in- 
sures their  efficient  influence  over  other 
minds.  He  strives  to  speak  or  to  write 
with  viffor,  but  gives  forth  tame  utter- 
ance only.  His  mind  no  longer  is  borne 
onward  as  by  pinions,  but,  like  a  ma- 
chine^ must  be  impelled  by  foreign  force. 
His  words  come  no  more  from  the  soul. 
After  his  best  preparation  he  is  spirit- 
less. His  animation  is  not  spontaneous, 
joyful,  and  free ;  but  he  tu^s  at  his  load, 
like  a  weary  hack,  chafed  by  the  lash 
into  momentary  speed.  Hence  it  is  that 
genius  so  often  disappoints  itself  and  its 
admirers.  Self-dependent,  self  centred, 
self-confident,  when  it  would  do  most, 
It  finds  itself  incapable  and  helpless.  It 
ought  to  le.^rn  humility  from  the  fact 
that  its  happiest  efforts  come  fron^  an 
unexpected  and  inexplicable  fervor, 
which  it  can  neither  command  nor  de- 

,  tain. 

It  is  nowise  my  meaning,  of  course, 
to  depreciate  study  or  intellectual  toil. 
But  study  and  toil  as  we  may,  we  cannot 
Infuse  into  the  mind,  at  wiih  ll^at  living 
energy  which  is  its  inspiration.  Mere 
knowledge  seems  to  be,  in  some  degree, 
permanent  ,ind  under  our  control;  but 
that  inward  fire  and  force  of  intellect,  on 
which  the  usefulness  of  knowledge  de- 
pends, is  of  all  fx>ssessions  most  inse- 
cure. Wealth  is  as  available  at  one  hour 
of  the  day  as  another,  and  it  may  be  so 
invested  as  to  be  insured  from  ordinary 

,  changes.  But  the  life  of  intellect,  — 
how  mutable  it  is  !  There  are  hours  of 
e%*ery  dtiy  when  it  droops.     Sometimes 

I  weeks  may  pass,  and  no  bright  thoughts 
will  visit  us.  Sadly  we  teel  that  the 
lustre  of  our  intellectual  day  is  dimmed. 
The  light  that  irradiates  the  mind  does 
not  shmc  with  the  steadiness  of  the  sun. 
The  eclipses  of  that  orb  wc  can  foretell- 
hs  rising  and  setting  we  at\V\c\p^\«L.  T^vi\ 

the  sua  of  the  soul  rises  ai^d  sfc\s  ^'t 


know  not  how.  Its  radiance  fades  wh 
we  most  look  and  long  for  its  brillia 
beams.  That  sun  of  the  intellect,  —  wli 
is  it?  May  it  not  be  God,  in  a  mo 
direct  sense  than  we  imagine?  TJ 
glowing  splendor,  that  fervid  heat^  whl| 
sometimes  burst  upon  the  soul,  and  gii 
it  new  rapidity  and  reach  of  though 
new  warmth  and  loftiness  of  feeling. -j 
whence  come  they  ?  Arc  they  not  tm 
attons  from  the  Parent  ^f ind  ?  Are  ih 
not  his  immediate  gift  ? 

Books  without  numl^er  have 
written  on  the  human  mind,  and  many 
of  the  laws,  accnrdtni;  to  which  i»* 
thoughts  are  associated,  have  been 
traced.  But  the  higher  working*  i 
mind  — its  diviner  intuitions,  tis  wg 
conceptions,  its  apparently  sclf-i 
ated  ideas  —  have  never  been  explalni 
They  come  and  go,  we  know  not  whefl 
or  whither.  We  may  give  some  accou 
of  the  manner  in  which  a  particular  t  _ 
of  thought  was  first  su^^ested  to  i 
man  of  genius.  But  the  life  which  U 
breathes  through  his  ideal  represen 
lion,  the  hues  which  he  throws  round  J 
the  splendor  in  which  he  arraTS| 
tone  of  tenderness  or  sublimitytii 
he  embodies  it,  the  more  than  li|_^ 
speed  by  which  he  blends  it  with  I 
conceptions,  the  harmony  in  wh' 
places  it  with  universal  truth,  the  %il 
force  bv  which  he  sends  it  far  and  de, 
to  quicken  the  souls  of  hearers  or  rea 
ers,  and  awakes  in  them  new  worlds  < 
thought  and  feeling,  —  these  are  inei* 
plicable  mysteries.  Philosophy  cantiot 
reveal  their  origin  or  modes  of  actiorv. 
They  can  only  t«  felt  by  expericDtf 
The  man  of  genius  himself,  \n  potlill 
forth  these  powers,  is  most  cOftsdMI 
that  he  cannot  command  them, 
come  not  at  his  bi<kling ;  ihcy  stay  i 
at  his  pleasure.  If  a  <^' 
thanks  Cod  for  these  ir 
illumination,  as  peculiar  c^^^.M..^M.^tio0 
of  his  intellectual  energ%%  attd  prni 
that  he  may  be  more  and  more  open  (ff 
the  reception  of  these  heavenly  gifts, 

IV.  Next  I  propose  to  show  tbit  *t 
depend  on  the  Divine  Being  for  itoiifct 
and  EELiGious  power »  a»d  thM_M*_ 
very  spiritual  energy,  wherebv  i 
in  personal  goodness,  i^  ^ 
This  view  of  our  H^  r  i%  \ 

parably  the  most  ir  i^rir  os  < 

siantly  to  cherish. 
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our  own  will  and  the  will  of  our  Heav- 
enly Father  ii*  encompassed  wiih  pecu- 
liar difficuhies.  Let  tiie  invite  then  that 
serious  attention,  wiihout  which  so  pro- 
found a  truth  can  never  be  apprehended 
aright 

There  are  those  who,  when  they  hear 
It  asserted  that  they  de|>enrl  on  God  for 
moral  and  religious  life,  for  rectitude  and 
holiness,  are  inclined  to  say:  "  What  1 
have  we  no  power  of  our  own  to  know 
the  right,  to  l^el  the  good,  to  practise 
virtue?  If  not.  wlicnce  springs  our  con- 
sciousness of  obhgntion  ?  Without  pow- 
er, there  can  be  no  responsibilitv.  Deny 
us  this,  and  we  cease  to  be  subjects  of  a 
mora?  government.  We  ourselves,  and 
not  another  for  us,  must  determine  our 
own  conduct  and  character,  or  no  praise 
Of  blame  can  attach  to  us  for  the  dis- 
charge or  neglect  of  duty,"  This  objec- 
tion is  founded  in  truths  and  deserves 
careful  consideration  >  Every  man's 
heart  tells  him.  that  until  he  have  jxvwer 
over  his  own  character,  power  to  deter- 
mine his  own  conduct,  be  is  not  answer- 
able for  his  feelings  or  actions,  and 
cannot  justly  be  rew.irded  or  condemned, 
lei  him  think  or  do  what  he  may.  God 
may  ijive  me  other  good,  such  as  health, 
without  any  effort  o^  my  owti.  I  may 
receive  it  at  birth.  I  m^iy  retain  it  witli- 
out  care  But  iroodness  cannot  be  thus 
given.  Even  Omnipotence  cannot  make 
me  a  proper  object  of  esteem  without 
my  own  activity.  No  act  is  virtuous, 
but  such  as  springs  from  a  man's  owti 
cKotce  and  will  He  cmnot  be  g:ood,  \t\ 
the  moral  import  of  th  U  term,  any  fur 
ther  than  hedetermmes  himself  towards 
goodness.  And  every  man  wlio  consults 
the  inward  monitor,  and  inquires  why 
and  when  he  blames  or  commends  him- 
4clf.  will  find  that  these  jud^rments  are 
founded  on  the  consciousness  of  his 
having  this  spiritual  fxiwer.  It  does 
de|>enJ  on  the  indivHdual,  therefore, 
whether  he  will  be  good  or  bad. 

How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  man 
dependent  on  G<xi  for  his  virtue?  Why 
is  he  to  seek  it  from  God,  if  the  power 
of  securing  it  is  lodged  m  his  own 
breast  ?  Th  e  d  i  ffi  cu  1 1 y  i  s  o  n  e  which  has 
often  been  felt.  The  apparent  incom- 
patibility of  man's  moral  dependence 
with  the  moral  freedom  necessary  to 
constitute  him  an  accountable  agent  has 
led  different  sects  to  ;^ive  up  one  or  the 
oiher  of  these  seemingly  contradictory 


elements.  Not  a  few  Christians,  m 
their  anxiety  to  assert  human  depend- 
ence, and  to  declare  piety  and  virtue  t»J 
be  gifts  of  God's  grace,  do  in  effect  deny^ 
personal  power.  They  teach  that  men 
are  uttedy  weak,  and  speak  of  religion 
as  a  life  infused  by  the  irresistible  agen- 
cy of  the  Holy  Spirit  The  just  infer- 
ence from  this  would  be,  that  religion 
has  no  more  moral  worth  than  a  fair 
face  or  a  large  estate,  or  any  other  prov- 
idential  favor.  And  when,  instead  of 
drawing  such  an  inference,  the  teachers 
of  this  doctrine  proceed  to  tlireatcn  with 
the  fires  of  everlasting  torment  unfortu- 
nate beings  who  are  not  visited  by  aK 
mit^hty  grace,  they  utter  a  doctrine 
against  which  reason  and  conscience 
protest  as  outraging  alike  the  equity  and 
the  mercy  of  God.  There  are  other 
Christians,  who,  to  save  human  accounta* 
bleness,  and  to  give  man  a  right  feeling  of 
power,  have  banished  from  sight  his  de- 
pendence, or  at  least  have  not  urged  it 
in  the  strong  language  used  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  hv  saints  in  all  ages,  so  as  to 
make  it  the  loundanon  of  solemn  duties. 
In  this  way  immense  spiritual  injury  has 
been  done.  For,  as  I  npprehcna  th«  j 
laws  of  life,  without  a  deep  sense  ol  our  1 
dependence  uf>on  ihe  Alt-Good  for  vir- 
tue and  piety,  no  great  improvement  in 
either  can  be  made. 

Thus  have   I   stated  the  two  classes 
of  errors  into  which    men    have    fallen, 
through  the  difficulty  of  reconcihng  hu*  \ 
man  power  with  dependence    on    God» 
How  then  may  these  two  grtat  truths  ■ 
be  held   harmoniously  ?     How  may  wft  < 
combine  the  feeling  of  accoimlablcnesa  \ 
with    the    conviction   that  we   have  no  k 
goodness,  and  can  have  none,  but  as  a  \ 
divine  gift  ? 

There  are  two  views  which  seem  to  j 
me  fitted  to  impress  our  constant  de- 
pendence on  God  for  spiritual  growth » 
without  taking  from  us   our  feeling  o(  -. 
moral  power. 

I.  The  first  is  this:  our  power  overl 
our  character  and  conduct  is  the  re- 
sult of  our  nature,  of  the  constitu^ 
Iwn  of  our  minds.  We  are  capable 
of  virtue,  because  we  are  gifted  with 
reason,  with  conscience,  and  with  what 
mav  be  called  the  self-determining  prin- 
ciple, through  which  we  may  adopt  con- 1 
science  and  reason  as  our  rule»  Take  • 
awav  these  faculties,  and  we  can  do 
neither  right  nor  wrong.     And  for  want 
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»  of  these  ihe  inferior  animals  apparcixtly 
arc  not  and  cannot  be  proper  objects  of 
praise  or  blame.     These  high  faculties 
are  the  very  root  of  our  moral  agency 
and  responsibility.     Now  whence  came 
Jithesc  faculties,  and  how  are  they  sus- 
tained ?     Whence  originated  our  nature, 
,with  its  ineffably  grand   endowments  ? 
These  are  God's  gilts.     We  owe  to  him 
our  spirits,  —  this  light  of  reason,  these 
•monilions  of  conscience,  this  power  of 
making  conscience  and  reason  our  guide. 
LAnd  we  not  only  received  these  facul- 
ties at  first,  but  they  are  constantly  up- 
held by  him  who  originally  gave  them. 
Without  God's  indwelling  energy,  these 
Inward  spiritual  farces 'would  expire.   As 
the  light  of  the  sun  in  the  morning  re- 
turns to  us  through  Gods  power,  —  so 
through  the  divine  agency  the  light  of 
the  mind  rises  anew  when  we  awake  ; 
-•and   without   him,    ue   could    no   more 
bring  back  thought  and  moral  feeling, 
than  we  could  restore  the  dawn  and  the 
splendor  of  day.     It    is    true  that   our 
present  good  dispositions  and  purposes, 
if  such  we  have,  are  the  results  of  past 
good  acts,  and  in  so  far  we  owe  them  to 
-ourselves.    But  the  power  through  which 
'those  acts  were   done  was   an   organic 
element  of  our  nature,  which  God  con- 
ferred.    Still  more  we  owe  to  God  that 
wonderful     principle     of     mind    called 
*'hahrt,"    through    >^hTLh     our    present 
character  is  vitally  interwoven  with  the 
pa.st,  thrnugh  which  good  deeds  propa- 
gate    and    perpetuate    themselves,   and 
every   virtuous   effort    makes   the    next 
more  spontaneous  and  successful     That 
I  am  the  purer  now  for  former  self-de- 
nial, the  freer  for  past  obedience,  is  the 
[result    of    that    constitution    of    mind, 
:  which  God  originally  gave,  which  God 
I'Continuallv  sustains.    On  God,  therefore, 
I  depend  for  my  growth  and  progress. 
Let  me  add.' further,  that  our  nature, 
Vm\K\i  all  its  high  moral  powers,  would  be 
I  wholly  ineffectual  to  develop  piety  and 
'virtue,  were  we  not  placed  in   a  social 
sphere,  a   moral   community,  in   which 
these  powers  may  find  scope  and  hcitc- 
|«inents  to  action.     Place   a  man  alone, 
ith  no  influences  around  to  s|>eak  to 
I  liim  of  God,  wiih  no  fellowbeincs  to  be 
[the  objects  of  atlection,  of  justice,  and 
charity,  with  no  instruction  to  enlighten, 
^tio  example  to  guide  and  inspirit,  and  bis 
power  would  lie  dormanl  and  "men,   Ht 
wou/d   have  no  dulks  lo  pcdorxu,  ^Tt^ 


not  even  the  idea  of  duty  would  qui< 
en  him*  Our  moral  and  religious  ; 
quirements,  so  far  as  we  have  any,  \ 
the  results,  not  simply  of  our  natu 
but  also  of  our  social  condition,^ of  i 
relations  with  humanity,  of  our  oppori 
nilies  of  being  acted  upon  by  and  of  \ 
ing  and  reacting  with  our  race. 
who  placed  us  where  wc  arc; 
us  thus  to  others  by  so  many  ties^ 
love;  made  us  living  members  of 
spiritual  universe,  and  opened  our  < 
and  hearts  to  the  instruction 
mcnts  which  the  laws  of  t 
for  ever  utter?  Wc  owe  to  ^s 
outward  means,  motives,  and  opjj 
ties,  as  truly  as  wc  do  the  innate  i 
lies  of  virtue  and  of  holiness.  WitlK 
him,  then,  we  could  do  notli 
owe  to  him.  as  the  author  oi 
and  social  state,  our  whole  m^ 
ligious  development.  Without  his 
livening  agency,  the  monitor  w*ti 
would  never  ngain  speak,  the  intuiti 
perception  of  duly  would  fade  aw 
the  power  of  adiiering  to  the  rif 
would  perish.  When  we  \t  ake,  witS 
new  day,  how  intensely  should  we  fcj 
then,  that  it  is  through  God's  .tm/Z^i/W^ 
attrgy  that  the  voice  of  the  soul,  whK 
whispers  to  us  with  aspiration,  cour  _ 
cheerful  hope,  again  is  audible,  ihafi 
is  the  Almighty  Renewer  wlio  grams  m 
power  to  m.ike  the  future  an  impfOft- 
ment  on  the  past. 

This  son  11  ment  of  our  co«)st 
pendence  cannot  be  too  deep. 
IS  plain  that  it  in  no  way  interfe 
our  exercise  of  moral  power,  or  111 
our  moral  freedom.     On  the  co 
it   presupposes    that    we    bate    ^,   , 
and  only  teaches  that  thta  power  \% 
gift.     But  because  a  gift,  i&  it  lcs»  m 
Jess  our  OWN,  or  are  we  le^^  re^^m^ 
for  its  use  I     Is  it  not,  indeed,  the  i 
unalterable  sign  and  frauctioti  of  i 
sibilitv,  that  our  power  is  intm&te 
a  higher  being,  who,  as  the  AlU 
lias  the  right  to  demand  an  accoQOt ' 
the  w*av  in  which  this  intrusted  lio»<t 
is  employed  ?     Thu-^   " "    '-irn,  that  J* 
God  created  and  ^  ur  spuitwl 

nature,  and  the  spif  ;-.,.  ,.„i verse,  mi^ 
which  we  are  vitally  reUled,  fre  Ji* 
bound  to  ascribe  our  monj  afid  iri^ 
gtous   growth   to   K  it   the  x&J 

time  when  we  rcg^ir*  n  iiaporta&t 

,  ¥.ense.  as  our  own  work.     Suck  ii  ffv 
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his  does  not  exhaust  the  sub> 
s  plain  that  Scripture  reveals 
der  doctrine  of  dependence 
It  not  only  teaches  that 
i  sustenance  to  the  nature 
for  ever  recreates,  but  it  af- 

he  imparts  influence  aJdi- 
bis  indwelling  energy  in  our 
t  declares  that  our  Father 
pint  to  them  that  ask.  And 
are  to  understand  not  merely 
idows  us  with  rational  and 
Ities,  and  the  natural  means 
ag  them,  for  these  we  enjoy 
I  ask  or  not.  But  the  mean- 
he  imparts  an  influx  of  light 
th  in  answer  to  prayer,  and 
ut  this  spiritual  aid,  we  can- 
to perfection.  According  to 
ic,  our  depend  ence  for  moral 
lis  excellence  is  constant  and 

But  I  maintain  that  such 
5  in  no  way  encroaches  on 
rer,  and  that  it  still  leaves  the 
3f  our  character  to  our  own 

will, 
iked  how  I  reconcile  man*s 
er  with  spiritual  influence? 
r  is  not  difficult.  Man  needs 
Is  on  the  divine  energy  for  his 
it.  But  this  energy  he  can 
m\\  seek  ior  \i.  Goci  liberally 
ithin  his  reach.  Without  it 
fulfil  his  destiny ;  but  he  is 
rith  power  to  aspire  after  it, 
ather  welcomes  him  to  its 
5.  I  do  not  deny  man's  ability 
goodness,  by  saying  that  he 
^e  it  from  the  All-Good.  If  by 
;  may  obtain  this  energy,  it 
>mes  his  own;  and  all  the 
estows  is  as  truly  under  his 
if  he  attained  it  by  unassisted 
^er  does   not    consist  in  our 

to  accomplish  ends  by  iso- 
1,  without  using  the  influence 

Man  is  strong,  not  by  ex- 
laided  energy ;  but  he  grows 
li,  in  proportion  as  he  can 
I  turn  to  use  the  energies  of 
i;s.  We  see  an  illustration  of 
common  aflairs.  The  mighti- 
ions   of  man  are  performed, 

single  arm,  but  by  availing 
the  forces  of  Nature,  of  wind, 
,  and  mechanic  p>owers.  His 
nulti plies  itself  by  applying, 
naking  his  own,  the  strength 
58  other  agents. 


The  same  truth  is  illttstralcd.  io  a 
hieher  £onii»  in  the  realm  of  duty  and 
rel^ion.  When  1  resolve  on  seeking 
spiritual  improvement*  do  I  accomplish 
my  end  by  kmely  eli>ns  of  my  own  wilU 
however  often  renewed  ?  Certainly  not  \ 
I  avail  myself  of  incentives*  guidance, 
encouragement,  aiii  from  felk>w«beingSw 
I  read  what  saints  and  sa^^es  have  writ« 
ten,  and  strive  to  infuse  their  thoughts 
and  spirit  into  my  own  soul  1  recall 
the  examples  of  the  devout  and  disinter- 
ested, the  heroic  and  humane.  I  asso- 
ciate with  the  excellent  and  wise»  who 
live  around  me.  I  add  to  private  inter- 
course and  friendship  the  public  means 
of  religious  and  moral  culture,  worship 
with  the  congregation,  communion  at 
Christ's  table,  concert  in  deeds  of  char- 
ity. In  a  word,  I  strive  to  grow  in 
p;oodness,  by  absorbing  and  assimilat- 
ing, and  so  making  my  own,  the  good- 
ness and  wisdom  of  my  race.  What 
immense  help  do  such  influences  af- 
ford me !  How  continually,  when  my 
mind  is  dull  and  languid;  do  Uie  thoughts, 
tones,  looks  of  fellow-men  kindle  a  new 
flame  within.  How  repeatedly,  when 
my  purpose  faints  and  flags,  does  a 
cheering  word,  or  bright  example,  revive 
my  sinking  energy  I  Facts  ot  this  kind 
are  of  such  constant  occurrence,  that 
no  one  can  dispute  them.  And  they 
clearly  reveal  the  nature  of  the  power 
which  man  exerts  in  moulding  his  own 
character.  It  is  the  power  of  exalting 
and  perfecting  it,  by  using  the  inspiring 
aid  of  fellow-beings.  Now  Christianity 
teaches  that  in  addition  to  all  such  in- 
fluences, received  from  the  life  of  human- 
ity, we  need  an  influence  from  the  Father 
ot  Spirits,  —  which  is  infinitely  more 
eflicient,  and  without  which  these  other 
aids  will  fail  of  their  highest  effect  It 
teaches  also  that  this  divine  influence  Is 
more  within  our  reach  than  the  assist- 
ance derived  from  any  or  all  human 
beings.  For  it  is  promised  in  full  meas- 
ure, in  proportion  as  it  is  earnestly 
asked  for,  to  all  who  seek.  And  prayer 
may  be  offered  always,  everywhere,  and 
under  all  conditions. 

That  we  do  thus  depend  on  the  Divine 
Spirit,  that  we  do  thus  need  heavenly 
influence  in  the  work  of  attaining  to  the 
perfect  life,  none  who  enter  on  this  up- 
ward course  can  long  doubt.  You,  who 
never  attempted  to  reach  this  sublime 
end,  miy  que%\AOu  oi  ^tii-^ .   T^  '^vk>a.  >x 
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may  seem  no  gjreal  task  to  become  what 
you  call  good;  for  your  standard  of 
goodness  is  low.  You  never  lifted  your 
eyes  to  the  heavenly  height,  lo  which 
conscience  and  Chnstianity  summon 
you.  And  in  the  next  place,  you  never 
seriously  undertook  to  master  your  pas- 
sions. You  arc  unable,  as  yet,  to  meas- 
ure their  might.  You  know  not  how 
formidable  appetite*  ambition,  avarice 
are  ;  for  vou  have  been  all  your  life  in 
league  with  these  foes  of  your  virtue. 
Never  will  you  learn  what  sway  they 
have  usurpecf  over  you,  and  the  streng^th 
of  the  chains  they  have  bound  around 
you,  until  you  strive  to  shake  them 
off.  Then  will  these  tyrants  start  up  in 
giant  form,  and  Uugh  to  scorn  your 
&int  resistance,  and  appal  your  feeble 
with 

The  good  man,  the  true  samt,  the  real 
Chrislian,  —  he  who  seems  most  spirit* 
ually  sclf-subsistent,  —  will  be  the  last 
to  question  and  deny  his  need  of  a.1- 
miglity  aid.  He  feels  his  dependence 
ever  more  deeply »  When  heavenly  as- 
pirations enter  the  soul,  they  are  like 
;  a  light  suddenly  kindled  in  the  dark. 
They  reveal  undreamed-of  defects. 
Thev  waken  a  new  sense  of  sin.  They 
display  the  deformity  of  motives,  from 
which  we  had  before  acted  without  mis- 

fivtng.     The  good  man  daily  acquires  a 
elicacy  of  moral  perception  and  (celing, 
before  whose  penetrating  gaze   his   in- 
most imperfections  are  laid  bare.     His 
outward    blemishes,   his  grosser  faults, 
tnay  be  amended,     But  the  sins  which 
clinj;   closest,   which    wind    themselves 
subtly  throu<ih  tlie  fibrt-s  of  his  nature, 
I  —his  pride,  vanity,  self-conceit,  self-in- 
fluliience,  and,  above  all,  the  disloyalty 
of  Ills  self-will  to  the  will   of  the' All- 
Good.  —  these  );row  only  more  apparent. 
He   finds   that   to   purity  the  fountain- 
'  head  of  emotion  in  the  soul,  to  cleanse 
its   depths   iTom   all    that  defiles  it,  to 
^  drive  out  lurking  ill  from  its  recesses, 
land  to  untwine  the  serjient  coils  of  sel- 
[fishness   from  his  purposes  and  plans, 
[  Kis  aims  and  interests,  is  a  vastly  harder 
work  than  building  fair  walls  of  outer 
[decorum.     Some   jDowerful    excitement, 
l»ome  unwonted  trial,  will  rouse  into  ac- 
Jlion  lawless  impulses,  over  whose  sub- 
I  jectinn  he  had  sung  songs  of  triumph. 
■iong  dormant  evils,  awakened  by  ad- 
verse tem pinions,  by  aiTush  ol  \>tq¥»p^v 
It/,  or  a  shock  of  adveml^^b^  ftaXV^i^ 


and  favor»  or  by  persecution  and  peril 
will  burst  forth  from  their  hiding- pb*rv 
with  such  violence  as   almost  t< 
him  doubt  *he  reality  of  his   rr 
life.     At  such  trying  seasonal,  a     '    r  • 
ejaculation,  a  cry  of  the  soul  for  <.i 
grace   to   rescue,   brings   home   to 
good  man  his  instant  dependence.    Wt 
what  grateful  joy  does  he  then  hold  I 
to  the  assurance,  that  he  is  never  aloq 
for  the  Father  is  with  him,  that  the 
ing  source  of  all  good  is  near  to  htm  j 
his  own   life,  and  ready  to  renew 
with  light  and  strength  from  heaven. 

I  close  this  discourse  with  obserrifl 
that  our  dependence  upon  Gon,  i 
giver,  will  be  felt  by  us  just  in  prop 
tion  as  we  comprehend  the  spiritual 
of  religion,  —  as  wc  rise  alxjvc  prcle 
sions  and  dogmas,  rites  and  creeds.  ; 
learn  that  holiness  and  goodness  con* 
in  love,  in  pure  and  disinterested  affci 
tions  and  acts  towards  our  Heave 
Father  and  our  fellow  beings.  And  he 
who  desires  not  only  to  outwardly  wcr* 
ship,  but  to  intimately  commune  with 
his  Creator  and  Sustainer,hi'  who  would 
gain  an  ever  quicker  sc  to  the 

presence  of  his  constant  I  r,  soco 

learns    that,    owing    to  lii-r   innrnn.ty  i 
human  powers,  the  illuMons  ot  the  viJ 

ble  world,  and  the  invis^   ' 

infinite  One.  it  is  most 
and  keep  the  height  of  >.i  ,...,... 
Still,  if  his  heart  has  been  truly 
by   a   divine   influence,    he    con 
strives  10  reach  this  interior  and  enia 
ing  knowledge  of  Hinci,  "in  whom 
live  and   move   and   have   our   bein| 
Evermore  he  aspires  to  gain  — as  (^ 
men  have  in  all  ages  —  that  unrcscr 
spontaneous*   cheerful    consecration 
his  highest  powers,  which  he  feels  to  I 
due  to  the  best  of  Beings.     Eames 
he  longs  fur  that  veneration,  affe 
devotcdness,   and   serene    tnist«  i 
may  elevate  every  act  into  adorii 
vice  of  the  All-Holy»  for  a  gratitc 
yotid  words  to  utter,  that  surren 
lo  Him  who  first  bestowed,  ^ — i^\ 
cape  out  of  every  selfish  care, 
fear,  and  sorrow,  into  entire,  con  ^ 
filial   love.      This    nmr    :i(*l-cs»     \a 
Father,   this  livin^r 
Father,  becomes  in 
of    existence.       But    tins   good. 
all   other  goods,  makes   him   fed 
more    intcnsclv  his   com^tant    tSef 
^  tt\c^  ia\^  \\v^  Vimu^  Spint.     For 
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liappmess  of  heaven  can  come  only 
Jfc-om  heaven.  To  the  exhaustless  fouti- 
un  of  celestial  blisH  he  looks  then  with 
lltn^iling  faith.  And  when,  in  the  course 
his  pilgrimagei  Ihts  blessedness  is 
^nted;  when  calmness^  which  earthly 
iiscord  cannot  disturb,  diffuses  itself 
llhrough  his  soul :  when  the  clouds 
rhich  hang  over  futurity  vanish,  and 
the  heavenly  home  opens  before  him 
with  ineffable  splendor;  when  the  Fath- 
ers presence  is  felt  like  that  of  a  visible 
friend,  and  the  parental  love  of  the  All- 
Perfect  penetrates  his  inmost  l>eing,suf- 
^BUig  bis  eyes  with  tears  of  thankful- 


ness, and  lifting  them  upward  with  im 
mortal  hope,  —  in  such  high  moments, 
whence  does  he  consciousfy  derive  this 
unutterable  joy  ?  By  experience  he  then 
knows,  as  well  as  feels,  that  this  peace 
past  all  understanding  is  the  influx  of 
the  peace  of  God*  With  mingled  grati- 
tude and  awe,  he  recognizes  then  that 
above,  upon,  within  his  own  spirit  is 
moving  the  Divine  Spirit,  bringing  the 
light  of  an  eternal  day.  Thencetorlh 
the  truth,  written  in  his  heart  by  the  fin- 
ger of  God  himself,  becomes  a  glorious 
reality^  that  to  all  who  ask  for  his  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Father  gives* 
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JoitN  fX.  4:  **  1  mujt  work  the  worVt  of  liirii  I  hut 
•ent  met  while  at  is  day.'^ 

The  end,  for  which  a  being  is  made, 
^biust  be  determined  by  its  nature.  In 
^^proportion  as  we  know  the  powers,  prop- 
^Brties,  structure  of  the  various  orders 
^Ef  creation,  we  are  prepared  to  com- 
^brehend  the  ;^ood  for  which  they  are 
^pieverally  designed.  In  regard  to  infe- 
^^or  creatures, —mineral,  plant,  or  ani- 
mal,—  their  end  is  easily  understood, 
Ijan  account  of  the  comparative  simplicity 
of  iheir  constituent  elements,  and  be- 
luse  they  obey  unerriHgly  their  laws  of 
existence. 

But  when  we  come  to  man,  we  are 

esct    with    difficulties.      Man   is    not 

limplc   in   his  organic    elements.     He 

inites  in  himself  twi:i  natures,  apparently 

Huite  dissimilar,  the    pliysical   and    the 

Ipi ritual      Nor  iis  he  sul ejected  by  ncc€i- 

^ity    ro  the  laws  of  the  universe.     He 

i  n ward  free d 0  m ,  —  free  d o  m  of  w  i  1 1 , 

-a  power  of  following  the  law  of  his 

»wn  mind,  in  opposition  to  all  outward 

'  npulse.     Accordingly,  what  infinite  va- 

iety  there  is  in  human  pursuits  !    What 

iracilicitions  and  inconsistencies  of  pur- 

ose  \     Wliat   vastness  of  desire,   what 

pxtravaguncc   of  enterprise !      What   a 

contrast  between    the    unchanifing  in- 

»tincu  of  the  bruie  and  the  lumultuous 


conflicts,  hopes,  and  fears,  the  lightning 
thouij^hts  and  boundless  aspirations  01 
the  human  soul! 

L  How  then  shall  we  determine  the 
end  of  the  human  being?  Why  was 
he  made, — ^this  mysterious  creature, — 
driven  by  so  many  impulses,  gifted  with 
such  diverse  powers,  and  free  to  turn 
them  in  such  countless  directions?  I 
have  said  that  the  end  of  a  being  is 
manifested  In  his  nature.  And  what 
does  man's  nature  teach  ? 

I.  When  w^e  look  upon  our  race  for 
an  answer  to  this  question,  the  first 
object  that  strikes  our  view  is  man's 
physical  organisation,  connecting  him 
with  the  external  world.  We  see  in 
him  a  being  with  a  material  frame,  re- 
ceiving innuences  from  the  light,  air, 
and  earth,  exposed  to  suffering  from 
the  elements,  needing  perpetually  fresh 
supplies  of  energ>'  from  abroatl,  hunger- 
ing and  thirsting  for  food,  shivering 
from  cold,  seeking  shelter  from  heat, 
impelled  by  continually  recurring  nnimal 
wMnts,  and  under  these  impulses  spend- 
ing the  largest  part  of  existence  in  mak- 
ing provi.sion  for  the  body.  For  instance, 
when  we  pass  through  the  streets  of  a 
city,  what  tides  of  busy  life  flow  to  and 
fro  !  What  ceaseless  activity  drives  on 
the  rushing  crowds!     What  hurry  is  in 
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their  steps !     What  care  is  stamped  up- 
on  their   brows !      How    many   wheels 
are  ceaselessly  rolling!     What  various 
trades  are  plied  I     Wliat  countless  ware- 
houses are  loaded  with  the  products  of 
*'all  soils  !     How  are  endless  fields  vexed 
,  with    ploughshares,   and    the    remotest 
1  leas  cleft  with   keels,   to   supply    their 
L<iitores  !     And  this  incessant  activity  has 
I  ior  its  chief  aim  to  gain  subsistence  for 
I  the    bo<iy,    to    prolong  animal    hfe,    to 
clothe,  nourish,  gratify,  adorn  the  ani- 
Lmal  frame.     The  first  impression  which 
l^lhe  sight  of  such  a  city  would  give  cer- 
tainly is,  that  human   nature   is   made 
for  an  animal  end.     The  houses,  which 
densely   line  its    streets  and    squares, 
have  for  their  primary  purpose  to  pro- 
tect  the   body.      The  vast  multitudes, 
which   throng  its   thoroughfares,  seeni 
to  be  a  collection  of  beings  brought  to- 
gether to  wage  a  defensive  war  against 
the  material  elements.     And  it  must  be 
confessed  that  when  we  enter  into  con- 
versation  wTth   these   bustling  crowds, 
our  first  impression  is  confirmed.     For 
bodily  jzraiiti cation  does  indeed  appear 
to  be  the  chief  recompense  that  stimu- 
lates their  thought  and  tolL 

So  much  must  be  granted.     But  have 

f*we  then  reached  the  great  end  of  human 

>  life  ?     Hecatise   man   was   made  to  toil 

for  subsistence  and  physical  enjoyment, 

was  he   made   for  nothing   more?     In 

what  has  been  thus   far  said  have  we 

exhausted   man's  nature?     Has    he   no 

powers  but  such  as  fit  him  to  act  upon 

the  material  world  ?    Is  this  his  hi^jhest 

vocation  ?     In  reply  to  these  questions, 

1  shall  select  a  few  considerations  which 

are  very  simple,  and  yet  well  i^uited  to 

show  that  the  great  purpose  of  our  being 

|*fs  noi  outward  physicAl  good. 

2.   It  de*ierves  attention  then,  first  of 

all,  that  although  man  is  made  to  labor 

k  for  the  body,  he  manifests  in  this  very 

(labor  a  nature   vastly   higher  than    the 

body.     In  the  very  act  of  providing  for 

wants,  which  he  snares  in  common  with 

the  animal,  he  shows  himself  to  be  more 

than  an  animal*    It  has  sometimes  been 

said    to    man's    reproach,    that    he    is 

doomed  to   more  servile   toil  than   the 

beast  of  the  field  ;  that  no  creature  is  so 

•plainly  marked  out  for  work  as  he ;  that 

^^€ti  no   other  does  such  a  burden  rest. 

|.He  must  earn  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of 

hfs   hrow.     But  m  lh\s  wotk  he  ^uts 

brth  faculties  of  which  t\o  ;Lw\ma\  mitiiv 
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fcsts  a  trace.  Thus  man's  very 
comes  a  sign  of  his  greatness, 
di  Laics  a  higher  end  of  hfc  than  mere 
bodily  existence.  In  providing  for  uat- 
ward  good,  what  a  profusion  of  mental 
and  moral  power  does  man  display  !  Tv 
preserve  this  frail  physical  frame, 
far  and  wide  docs  the  human  mi 
range  in  thought!  What  vast  dcpi  ^ 
pierces,  what  various  materiaLls  does 
combine;  what  active  energies« 
fruitf Illness  of  resource,  what 
caltubtion,  what  courage  io 
what  invention,  patience,  and  fortrti 
in  unexpected  danger,  does  it  reveal! 
To  procure  subsistence,  comfort  and 
pleasure  for  the  body,  the  hum^n  tin 
lect  has  explored  aU  kingdoms  of  ^ 
lure,  penetrated  the  roioe  and  wrouj 
the  various  metals,  traversed  the 
with  instruments  of  vision  to  fim!  gd 
ance  across  the  seas,  an  e  coo* 

stiluent  elements  of  all  s  .  ,  ri*ca 

to  a  jjcrccption  of  the  great  laws  whii 
guide  the  universe*  gaged  its  mech 
Forces,  detected  its  chemical  ai~ 
and  grasped  its  all-embracing 
of  gravitation.    For  the  sake  o\ 
tag  the  body,  in  a  word,  mind  his 
pended  an  intellectual  energy,  botjndli 
and   expansive   as   the    universe    it: 
Can  we  bring  ourselves  to  beheve,  lh( 
that  this   mind  was  made  onJv  for 
body,  the  greater  for  the  Irss.  the 
limited   and  ever-growing   spirit  for 
shortdived  organization  of  dust? 
it  be  that  a  power  of  intellect,  sio 
measured  and  exhaustlc&s  in  tis  rai 
has  been  brought  into  being  merchr 
drudge  for  an  animal  exi«^tenre  ?     H 
could  such  waste  of  mind  be  t\ 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  uncreattd 

There   is  something  v 
as  to  man's  true  end,  in  t  if 

which  have  thus  been  Um^ 
when  most  an  animal,  shows  himself  to 
be  more  than  an  animaU  In  providini 
for  his  material  ha  tore,  he  reveals  i 
higher  spiritual  nature.  In  lirtog  for 
the  external  world,  he  proves  hiniself  to 
be  superior  to  that  world  We  ftCed  not 
go  be  vend  man's  p  casiirvft.  to 

feci  tfcat  a  nobler  .^  iJcasunr  j» 

the  cod  of  hfs  being.    Take,  a*  a  sJmj 
example,  a  festive  entertainment,  intei 
ed    to   fill    evtry  sense  mvr 
When   we    look    at    the    rt  i 

board,  what  most  i' 
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intellect  have  been  lavished  to  provide 
this  spectacle  I  What  profound  inquiries 
of  science,  what  sagacious  estperiments* 
what  trials  of  ski lU  were  required  to  pro- 
duce eveo  the  goblet  from  which  we  are 
to  drink  !  What  stores  of  artistic  knowl- 
edge, what  refinements  of  taste,  what 
creative  imagination,  have  conspired  to 
work  the  metals  into  these  beautiful  or- 
naments which  gratify  the  eye!  The 
graceful  forms  of  these  vessels  have 
come  down  to  us  from  distant  ages,  and 
bear  witness  to  the  gathered  experience 
ind  research  of  antiquaries  and  htstori- 
aos.  as  well  as  artists.  How  many  of 
these  luxuries,  too,  have  been  borne 
hither  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  across 
ttormy  oceans,  through  countless  agen- 
cies of  trade,  by  the  triumph  of  human 
thought  and  will  over  the  natural  ele- 
ments !  This  very  feast,  at  which  the 
self-indulgent  may  sink,  so  far  as  he  can, 
in  to  a  brute,  shows  man  to  be  made  for 
science,  philosophy,  art,  society,  and 
gifted  with  powers  of  menial  skill  to 
which  it  is  impossible  to  set  bounds, 

J.  I  have  spoken  of  the  vast  amount 
of  intellectual  energy  exj>ended  on  the 
care  of  the  body.     Let  me  next  ask  you 
to  consider  the  minute  measure  of  ani- 
mal good  which  results  from  this  pro- 
digious outby  of  mental  efTort.     If  the 
fruit  of   our    labor   was   immeasurable 
acciHnulation   of  animal   pleasures,  we 
might  tie  templed  to  think  we  were  ere* 
ated  for  these  as  an  end.     But  are  we 
not   greatly   struck   by  observing   how 
ttnall  a  proportion  these  pleasures  bear 
to  the   pains,  toils,  and   anxious   cares 
with    which    they   have  been    sought? 
Were  they  our  great  good,  surely  they 
would  not  have  been  given  with  so  spar* 
ing  a  hand.     After  all  man's  wearying 
K^unnfices,  what  transient  sensual  grati- 
fication does   he  procure  !     After  such 
prodigal    expenditure!    of    energy    and 
thought,  what   docs   he  actually  gain  ! 
He  isucceeds  imperfectly  in  fencing  off 
the  ills  to  which  his  animal  nature  is  ex* 
posed.     Negative  good  is  the  chief  re- 
sult of  most  uf  the  arts  of  life     It  is  not 
to  enjoy,  so  much  as  lo  escape  suffering, 
that  man  bndds  houses,  weaves  raiment, 
tills  the  fields,  traverses  the  sea.     And 
after  all,  how  much  must  he  endure,  and 
how  slightly  can  he  be  satisfied  at  the 
best!     He  shields  the  frail  body  for  a 
fiBW  years  amidst  frequent  visiiations  of 
disease;  and  at  last  life^  which  has  been 


a  continual  battle,  goes  out  in  the  brief 
agony  of  death.  Does  this  look  as  il 
animal  good  were  the  prime  purpose  of 
man's  being? 

No  creature  works  like  man  for  the 
body,  and  no  creature  perhaps  enjoys  so 
little*  so  far  as  the  mere  body  is  con- 
cerned. Take  for  illustration  the  vast 
majority  of  the  laboring  classes  in  all 
nations.  How  do  they  toil  from  early 
dawn  till  dark,  for  six  days  out  of  seven, 
in  cold  and  heat  and  frequent  peril,  to 
earn  iheir  coarse  and  scanty  meals,  and 
to  find  shelter  and  raiment,  —  which, 
however  they  may  ward  off  suffering, 
give  slii^ht  positive  pleasure  to  the  sense 
of  beauty  or  refined  taste.  Or  take  the 
case  of  merchants  and  traders,  confined 
to  counting-rooms  by  day,  disturbed  by 
cares  at  night,  watching  the  vicissitudes 
of  climate,  the  fluctuations  of  business, 
the  caprices  of  popular  fashion.  Bal- 
ance against  their  exertions  the  amount 
of  mere  animal  pleasure  yielded  by  all 
refinements,  indulgences,  ,\nd  comlorts 
which  wealth  can  command,  and  answer 
to  which  side  the  scale  inclines.  When 
we  think  of  the  endless  toil  out  of  doors, 
and  the  endless  toil  within,  to  keep  up 
our  common  domestic  establishments, 
the  price  which  we  pay  for  bodily  exist- 
ence appears  to  be  enormous.  How 
striking  is  the  contrast  between  the  in- 
ferior animals  and  men  in  this  respect ! 
As  in  the  summer  we  watch  countless 
insects  Hying  from  flower  to  flower,  sip- 
ping their  sweets,  finding  in  every  field 
a  feast  outspread,  without  one  care  of 
their  own,  extracting  honey,  not  at  a 
hurried  meal,  but  through  sunny  hoifhs 
and  days,  we  may  well  feel  that,  so  far 
as  sensual  pleasure  goes,  the  moth  is 
more  privileged  tlian  the  man.  And  so 
when  we  observe  flocks  and  herds  stray* 
ing  at  will  over  verdant  pastures,  crop- 
ping their  delicious  food  from  morning 
till  night,  their  very  work  their  joy,  they 
seem  greatly  to  excel  in  animal  ^raiih- 
cation  the  drudging  and  exhausted  hus- 
bandmen,—  who,  with  few  intervals  of 
rest  or  pleasure,  enrich  these  very  fields 
in  which  the  care  free  cattle  graze,  and 
then  fill  for  them  the  farmyard  and  the 
barn  with  winter's  food. 

Nor  is  it  clear  that  civilization  light* 
ens  man's  burdens.  Our  race  has  been 
toiling  for  ages  to  make  the  earth  an 
animal  paractise.  But  whether,  after  all 
improvetnenls  \iv  Wvt  ;m\&^n<^  sixwYi^  tos«.^ 
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than  did  our  rude  ancestors,  may  be 
fairly  questioned.  For  civilization,  by 
increasing  wants,  has  increased  the 
modes  of  drudgery  and  care ;  and  by 
multiplying  cormorts  more  than  habits 
of  self-command*  has  intensified  suscep- 
tibility to  pain,  converted  petty  privation 
into  serious  annoyance,  and  visited  us 
with  new  and  sore  diseases.  When 
thus  we  balance  man^s  toils  and  enjoy- 
ments, we  must  admit  that  animal  good 
is  too  limited,  short-lived,  and  unsatis- 
fying, to  be  regarded  as  the  supreme 
end  of  life. 

4.  I  pass  to  another  view,  teaching 
the  same  lesson  in  a  far  more  impressive 
way.  Look  round  on  this  material  world, 
which  on  all  sides  is  ministering  to  us. 
Does  it  teach  that  the  great  purpose  of 
man's  being  is  animal  good  ?  *'  What  a 
vast  machinery,"  it  is  sometimes  said, 
•*  is  kept  in  motion  to  sustain  and  com- 
fort the  ani  mal  creation ! "  Undoubtedly 
this  is  one  among  countless  purposes  of 
the  universe.  But  surely  it  is  not  the 
great  purpose,  as  respects  mankind. 
This  we  infer,  not  only  from  the  limited 
ministrations  of  Nature,  but  from  its 
frequent  hostile  agency.  How  fearful, 
as  well  as  how  benignant,  an  aspect 
does  creation  wear !  Behold  the  sun, 
the  most  beneficent  agent  in  our  system. 
Does  he  not  send  scorching  beams, 
breeding  fever  in  summer,  and  such 
scanty  rays  in  winter  as  to  expose  us 
to  piercing  frost?  Does  he  not  raise, 
together  with  salutary  exhalations,  dead- 
ly effluvia?  Does  he  not  at  one  time 
tjather  dense  clouds  which,  precipitated 
m* storms,  prostrate  in  a  day  the  labors 
of  a  season,  and  at  another  parch  and 
wither  vast  regions  with  drought? 

The  great  laws  of  Nature,  in  their 
general  operations,  are,  indeed,  bene- 
ficial ;  and  tlie  more  largely  they  are 
explored,  the  more  they  attest  a  good 
Creator.  But  who  that  contemplates 
the  awful  powers  of  the  material  world, 
as  revealed  in  tempests,  lightnings, 
earthquakes,  volcanoes,  and  wrathful 
oceans  swept  by  whirlwinds,  can  think 
of  this  eartli  as  having  no  higher  use 
than  to  supply  man's  animal  wants  ? 
What  is  a  large  part  of  man's  existence 
but  a  ceaseless  struggle  with  the  de- 
structive elements  of  Nature!  What 
dangerous  friends  are  even  her  most 
common  gifts!  The  fire,  by  which  we 
fiubdue    the    mmerals   and  cVveer  our 


homes,  perpetually  threatens  us  with  ruin. 
We  must  hem  it  in  with  walls  of  stone 
and  iron,  lest  confiafration  seize  upon 
our  dwellings,  sweep  trough  our  streets, 
and  reduce  our  whole  substance  and  the 
gains  of  generations  to  ashes  in  an  hour. 
We  must  battle  even  with  hosts  of  in- 
sects for  our  harvests  and  our  fruits,  and 
thus  fight  an  endless  strife  for  dailj 
bread.  We  talk  of  Nature  as  our  friena 
Were  not  her  mighty  forces  meant  as 
plainly  to  oppose  as  to  befriend  ns? 
Does  not  Nature  bear  evident  marks  d 
being  planned  to  rouse  man  to  heroic 
energy,  by  summoning  us  to  conflict? 
How  can  one  bear  even  to  hear  Nature 
called  a  **  machine,"  as  if  it  were  a  mill 
revolving  for  man's  material  uses  ?  Its 
immense  and  tremendous  energies,  it> 
floods  of  light,  its  hosts  of  stars,  its 
unfathomable  mysteries,  —  are  these 
meant  only  to  give  animal  delight  ?  Are 
they  not  manifestly  designed  rather  to 
rouse  far-reaching  thought,  to  awaken 
profound  awe,  to  inspire  dauntless  cour- 
age, and  bring  us  into  active  conceit 
with  a  will  infinitely  transcending  alt 
material  forces  combmed  ? 

How  different  is  the  impression  which 
Nature  makes  upon  a  thoughtful  roiod 
from  that  of  dead  "  machinery  " !  In 
aspects  of  ineffable  beauty  and  gran- 
deur, it  opens  before  us  depth  beyond 
depth,  and  touches  inward  springs  of 
joy,  gratitude,  and  benevolence,  which 
are  as  exhaustless  as  its  own  overflow- 
ing life.  For  a  spirit  of  power  and  lore 
breathes  through,  blends  with,  harmo- 
nizes and  quickens  this  exquisitely  or- 
dered whole,  with  which  we  feel  our  own 
spirits  to  be  akin,  by  affinity  and  fellov- 
ship ! 

5.  Such  is  the  great  lesson  taught  by 
Nature.  And  we  may  learn  the  same 
truth,  that  man  is  made  for  a  higher  end, 
when  we  profoundly  study  the  verj'  city, 
of  which  the  first  impression  is  that  it  is 
a  collection  of  beings  brought  together 
for  the  purpose  of  ministering  to  one 
another's  animal  life.  What  a  mona- 
ment  is  a  city  to  the  immortal  energies 
of  the  human  mind  ;  and  what  a  witness 
to  man's  spiritual  dest.ny !  When  we 
gaze  around  upon  its  stately  structures 
for  public  and  private  use;  when  we 
observe  how  the  shapeless  rocks,  hewn 
from  the  quarry,  have  been  reared  into 
edifices  of  beautiful  proportion  and  \x^ 
posing  grandeur;  when  we  notice  the 
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chnic  arrs  which  imitate  the 
lowers  of  Nature,  and  elab- 
rude  malerials  inio  gractful 
>ted  to  social  refinement,— can 
feeling  tl>at  man  is  a  being 
inspiration  of  God  welcomes 
«>*creator  with  himself?  And 
enter  the  houses  which  are  so 
rowdcd  together,  wliat  do  we 
e  they  mere  contrivances  for 
I  shelter  ?  Do  \vc  not  instant* 
with  countless  provisions  for 
ites  than  mere  animal  enjoy- 
istes  which  laelong  to  spirityal 
pho  delijiht  to  sympathize  in 
rder,  and  harmony?  These 
*n  the  walls,  were  they  meant, 
gratify  the  sense  of  sight  by 
•o  they  not  breathe  with  grace, 
,  and  dignity?  Here  may  be 
cnance  of  one  associated  in 
jhts  with  years  of  unliroken 
«  and  hopes  of  a  belter  world. 
ly  be  the  portrait  of  some 
laracter,  or  the  represented 
some  heroic  enterprise,  that 
5  how  life,  and  all  life's  bless- 
i  been  gladly  cast  away  for 
country,  and  for  God.  One 
urc,  in  one  house,  is  proof 
man's  spiritual  vocation. 
in  I  ask.  VVhnt  is  the  end  of  a 
bitation  ?  Is  it  merely  a  place 
fellow-mortals  meet  to  eat, 
sleep  securely  beneath  a  roof? 
Is  reared  to  be  a  home,  —  the 
ere  a  family  may  gather  into 
e  a  serene  retreat,  where  the 
affections  may  find  rest ;  that 
walls  love  may  have  a  dwell- 
and  die  charities  of  life  gain 
ijc  and  happiness  ;  that  parents 
ren  may  there  press  one  an- 
rt  to  heart ;  that  sorrows  and 
be  freely  shared  in  confidenLC; 
led  spirits  may  disburtlen  them- 
l  be  blessed  with  pardon  and 
id,  in  a  word,  that  the  great 
raining  human  beings  for  the 
the  present  life,  and  the  per- 
another,  may  be  begun  and 
.  These  are  the  irue  end  of 
Iwclling.  As  we  pass  through 
I  of  a  city,  what  a  thought  of 
Dterest  it  is,  tb:\t  within  these 
s  homes  are  rich  romances 
c  life,  —  hearths  round  which 
ed  at  evening  the  members  of 
:attered  by  da/^  husbands  and 


wives,  pnrents  and  children,  brethren 
and  sisters,  —  the  sick  and  suffering 
nursed  by  the  strong,  the  aged  waited 
on  by  the  respectful  assiduity  of  the 
young,  ^ — amidst  all  the  sympathies,  la- 
bors,, hopes,  joys,  sorrows  of  disinter- 
ested love  r  In  a  city  do  we  behold 
then  only  the  signs  of  a  being  created 
for  bodily  and  transitory  good  ? 

Moreover,  among  buildings  destined 
for  earthly  uses,  do  we  not  observe 
churches  with  spires  pointing  towards 
the  heavens ;  schools  for  the  training 
of  the  young;  public  libraries  stored 
with  the  wisdom  of  ages,  and  collections 
of  books  which  welcome  us  to  commun- 
ion with  sages,  legislators,  philosophers, 
historians,  and  poets  of  all  times  and 
lands  ;  museums  of  science,  galleries  of 
art,  hospitals,  asylums,  —  all  bearing  wit- 
ness that  man's  end  is  to  be  a  member 
of  society,  to  advance  his  race,  and  to 
transform  humanity  into  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  thus  prepare,  by  beauty 
and  beneficence  on  eartn,  for  the  higher 
activities  and  joys  of  the  spiritual  world  ? 

1 1 .  From  this  survey  of  man's  animal 
nature  1  have  shown  that  the  end  ol  life 
is  ft  Iff  mere  activity  upon  the  outward 
world*  As  a  necessary  consequence,  I 
proceed  to  observe,  that  the  great  work 
of  life  is  an  inward  one.  This  is  our 
next  position.  Man's  true  vocation  may 
be  defined  to  be  spiritual,  as  distin- 
guisheil  from  a  merely  animal  one. 

I.  Man  has  a  spiritual  nature.  The 
soul  is  crerjted  to  look  beyond  and  aljove 
all  materia!  things,  i  t)egin  with  an 
obvious,  yet  ail^convincing,  confirmation 
of  this  truth.  Jn  the  soul  we  find  prin- 
ciples which  enable  us,  and  we  might 
s.iy  compel  us,  to  discover  within  matter 
itself  the  signs  of  an  injinitely  higher 
beint^.  Is  matter  a  harrier  which  the 
spirit  cannot  pass,  beyond  which  all  is 
darkness?  How  easily  it  scales  this 
wall !  In  Nature  everywhere  it  beholds 
witnesses  of  supernatural  power,  (jod! 
God  !  is  the  glorious  idea,  that  beams 
in  splendor  from  all  creadon.  In  the 
heavens  the  soul  beholds  an  emblem  ol 
his  infinity-  In  the  connection  and  har- 
mony of  Nature  it  recognizes  the  type 
of  his  unity.  The  universe,  vast,  beauti- 
ful, magnificent  as  it  is,  cannot  content 
the  soul,  but  rouses  it  to  more  majestic 
thoughts.  The  wider  view  it  takes  of 
what  is  material,  the  more  impatient  it 
becomes  ol  atA  tivuXtuA  XiOit^^*    'Ws*. 
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sublimer  the  prospects  which  are  opened 
by  the  universe,  the  more  the  spirit  is 
impelled  to  a^jcend  to  a  stiil  sublimer 
being:.  For  ever  it  aspires  towards  an 
infinite  and  immutable  One,  as  the 
ground  of  all  linite  and  mutable  exist- 
ences. It  can  rest  in  his  omnipotei^ce 
alone  as  the  source,  centre,  sustaincr, 
determiner  of  all  forces* 

How  signally  has  God  imprinted  on 
us  the  end  of  our  being  in  givmg  us  this 
central  impulse  towards  himself  I  Why 
is  it  that  this  grandest  thought  in  the 
universe^  that  the  idea  of  this  perfect 
Being,  dawns  on  the  human  mind?  If 
man  were  made  to  find  his  chief  good 
within  the  compass  of  material  nature, 
why  does  the  Infinite  Spirit  shine  upon 
us  throughout  all  nature  ?  The  idea  cf 
God !  Pause  for  a  moment,  and  appre- 
hend its  grandeur.  All  other  science 
fades  into  insignificance  before  its  maj- 
esty. The  treasures  of  all  worlds  arc 
poor  in  contrast.  This  idea,  brightened 
and  unfolded  till  it  becomes  real  to  us, 
is  as  a  new  sun  kindled  within*  From 
it  a  new  light  streams  over  and  through 
the  universe.  By  the  transforming 
power  of  this  one  idea*  all  things  become 
nt'tif.  The  idea  of  Godl  It  is  an 
exhaustless  spring  of  energy  against 
weakness,  of  peace  amid  vicissitude,  of 
courage  to  do  and  suffer,  of  undying 
hope,  of  immortil  life.  The  cynic  may 
speak  contemptuously  of  human  nature  ; 
and  the  contemptible  character  of  the 
world *s  ordinary  principles,  maxims,  and 
feelings  cannot  welt  be  exaggerated. 
But  a  being  who  can  think  the  thought 
of  God,  be  he  ever  so  fallen,  is  by  that 
single  power  exahed  to  a  good,  beyond 
all  natural  good*  Plainly  such  an  idea 
cannot  have  been  given  for  no  end.  Jt 
is  the  seal  of  a  heavenly  destiny.  It  is 
the  authentic  handwriting  of  God  upon 
the  soul,  revealing  that  man's  true  end 
is  X  growing  likeness  in  spirit  to  himself. 

2,  I  proceed  to  ;mother  proof  that  the 
soul  was  created  to  look  beyond  and 
;ibovc  all  material  inierei*is.  What  is 
the  great  motive  that  prompts  man  to 
the  study  of  Nature  ?  Wc  know  what 
intense  labor  has  been  given  to  this  pur- 
suit Now  what  has  stirred  man  to  ob- 
serve the  sky,  earth,  atmosphere,  plants, 
animals,  —  in  a  word,  all  orders  of  crea- 
tures? Why  did  Newton  concentrate 
his  vast  inteliecl  upon  deleTrnvtiw  \V\^ 
mocfons  of  the  ui\\ versed    >N\v>f  ^\i\Avv- 


x\2tM%  expend  a  life  of  toil  in  expk 

the    animal  and    s       '  '  ' 
Why  have  so  man 
the  case  and  setuiuv  t-i  t.ivif 
^Xy^  and  plunged  into  savage 
note  the  habits  of  birds  and  joi 
to  discover  new  minerals  and  pla 
Has  the  great  aim  of  these  natural 
lostOphers  been  to  multiply  the  mean 
outward  good  ?     No  I     The  unconq 
able    thirst    for    knowledge,   for   wi£  ' 
views,  for  a  comprehension  of  the  ( 
and    beauty   of    creation    as    a 
—  this  it  is  th.it  has  driven  them  i 
solitudes  and    deserts,    and   comp 
them  to  bend  every  energy*  at  call 
utmoiit  sacrifice,  to  the  work  of  in 
preting  the  secrets  of  Nature.     Tri 
Truth  has  been  the  divinity 
worshipped.    The  great  men  of 
so  far  from  caring  for  \\\tt 
cheerfully  worn  it  out  in  daily  ani] 
ly  study,  have  condemned  it  to  ex 
ure,  fatigue,  suficring,  coarse  nira 
and  scanty  fare,  and   have  died  iqJ 
erty,  that  the  scul  might  live  in  the  f 
0/  truth.    How  many  such  glorious  1 
tyrs  have  left  iheir  record  \u  the  hij 
of  science  \     What,  I  repeat^  baa  1 
fired  tlie  soul  of  the  natural  phili 
tt  has  been   the  quenchlei%s 
penetrate  beyond  what  is  \ 
den  causes,  to  discover  \\\ 
which  pervade  and  govern  .nl 
movements,  to  trace  out  unity 
mony  in  the  apparently  complex  it^-^u 
si  on  of  the  universe.    This  ha^  been  his 
inspiring  aim. 

Who  does  not  behold  a  glorious 
nature  of  the  end  of  the  humai 
this  hunger  and  thirst  for  trull 
let  it  be  said  that  I  have  been 
of  the  experience  of  a  few  gtfte«! 
only,  which   proves  nothins:  as  to 
purpose  for  which  the  rar. 
The  distinctions  amoo<j  cl- 
are  far  less  than  wc  supaosc.      i 
foundest  philosopher  dififers  m 
only,  not  in  kind,  from    ' 
valed  tK>or.     Every  n 
row  his  sphere,  is  d.ii! 
that  very  sphere  the  i 
philosopher  exerts  in  ij  > 
suits.     Every  man  has  a 
as  truth.     And  the  7^^  «i  %v 
lecture  rooms  thn 
villages  arc  weekly 
k  \\xdes^  not  a  few  of  v 
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r  reception  of  new  light  and 
Cl  mental  refreshment,  is  a 
D  the  spiritual  end  for  which 
kce  was  formed^,  as  well  as  a 
Men  of  the  brighter  social 
unust  surely  come, 
Receding  remarks  we  have 
ind,  in  the  very  study  of  mat- 
?yond  it,  and  seeks  a  spiritual 
let  observe  that  the  human  in* 
[confined  to  these  branches 
everywhere  manifests  a 
^Igher  investigations.  The 
Els,  in  all  lands  and  ages^ 
"hemselves  to  a  profound 
»  spirit  itself*  And  this  is 
Iking  proof  that  we  are  cre- 
k  a^ve  everything  outward 
il  end.  Vast  as  has  been  the 
thought  bestowed  upon  the 
iverse,  man  s  highest  energy, 
generations,  has  been  de- 
Bloring  the  world  within. 
I  mind  has  turned  from  all 
ever  wonderful  :ind  beautiful 
m  itself  as  the  most  interest- 
if  thought.    And  it  has  found 

kin  its  oriiEjinal  powers  and 
its  primitive  intuitions  and 
cquirements,  in  its  wonder- 
I  dependence  and  freedom, 
le  mysteries  and  problems 
have  failed  to  solve.  The 
)hilosophy  bear  peculiar  tes- 
he  grandeur  of  our  spiritual 
id  they  prove  that  the  culture 
It  is  the  great  work  of  life, 
opher,  in  studying  the  mind, 
here  not  merely  impressions 
ro«*;h  the  senses  from  the 
nff  world  around,  but  immu- 
ipTes  which  are  es^sendal  ele- 
e  mind  itself.  He  has  found 
of  the  rif^ht,  of  the  good,  of 
»e,of  infinity, of  disinterested 
W  freedom,  of  accountable- 
P  which  bear  on  them  the 
iversalily  and  eternity,  which 
>itrary»  local,  transitory  con- 
It  which  bplonL£  essentially  to 
nt  natures,  and  bring  us  into 
with  the  highest  orders  of 
liilst  all  around  man  is  mufa* 
s  found  unchangeable  ele- 
Hctions  of  everlasting  truth 
in  soul 

osopher,  indeed,  in  studying 
a  not  only  discerned  that  it 
bied  from    the   fluctualinr 

Ik 


forms  of  matter,  by  its  power  of  appre- 
hending immutable  principles*  But  he 
has  often  be«n  led  to  question  whether 
anything  really  exists  in  the  universe, 
beyond  mind  and  spirit ;  whether  matter 
ancl  the  body  have  any  substantial  being; 
whether  apparently  external  nature  be 
not  an  actual  creation  of  our  own 
thought  ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether, 
in  believing  in  an  outward  world,  we  do 
anything  more  than  ascribe  reality  to 
our  own  conceptions.  Thus  from  the 
very  dawn  of  philosophy  there  have  been 
schools  which  have  held  that  the  mate- 
Hal  universe  has  no  existence  but  in  the 
mind  that  thinks  it-  1  am  far  from  as- 
senting to  these  speculations*  But  I  re- 
cur to  ihem  with  pleasure,  as  indicating 
how  readily  the  soul  passes  above  mat- 
ter, and  as  manifesting  man's  conscious- 
ness of  the  grandeur  of  his  spiritual 
nature.  Let  me  add  that,  whilst  reject- 
ing this  doctrine  as  a  whole,  I  receive 
an  important  part  of  it  as  undoubtedly 
true.  I  do  not  say  that  the  world  exists 
in  our  thoughts  only^  But  I  do  say  that 
it  derives  its  most  interesting  properties 
from  the  mind  which  contemplates  it 
For  example,  the  forms  of  outward  ob- 
jects have  doubtless  actual  existence; 
but  they  owe  their  beauty  —  that  myste- 
rious charm  —  to  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  we  blend  with  them,  and  of  which 
I  hey  are  but  the  reflected  image.  The 
very  spot  which  is  to  one  man  a  para* 
dise,  from  the  holy  or  happy  thoughts 
which  he  has  associated  with  it,  may  be 
to  another  a  desert.  The  glory  that 
crowns  the  outward  world  is  but  a  radi- 
ance streaming  from  ourselves.  How 
much  of  the  interest  of  the  creation  lies 
in  the  marks  of  power  and  beneficent 
design,  which  apparently  pervade  it  \ 
Fiut  power  and  design  are  spiritual  attri- 
butes, made  known  to  us  only  by  what 
passes  within  our  own  minds.  So  tbat 
from  the  spirit  spring  the  great  ideas 
which  transform  the  universe  to  us  into 
the  symbol  of  the  living  God.  May  we 
not  be  sure  then  that  the  spirit 'was 
made  for  a  spiritual  end,  transcending 
all  good  which  the  universe  can  bestow? 
4.  As  another  proof  of  the  same  doc- 
trine, that  man's  end  is  a  spiritual  one* 
let  me  ask  you  next  to  turn  your 
thoughts  to  a  most  remarkable  tendency 
of  human  nature.  I  refer  to  man's  pow- 
er oi  conceiving  of  more  perfect  beauty 
than  exists  NvUtvm  lAv^  \\m\V&  oS.  Tkjcvaa^ 
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experience.  Philosophers  denote  this 
power  by  the  word  "  imagination."  This 
term  to  many  suggests  9  faculty  that 
exaggerates  or  distorts  reality,  that  feeds 
on  dreams,  and  wastes  itself  on  imprac- 
ticable visions.  Were  these  the  true 
workings  of  the  imagination,  instead  of 
being  its  excesses,  I  should  still  think 
them  indications  of  a  being  who  has  a 
sublime  destiny  to  fulfil.  The  reveries 
of  youth,  in  which  so  much  energy  is 
wasted,  are  the  yearnings  of  a  spirit 
made  for  what  ft  has  not  found  but  must 
for  ever  seek  as  an  ideaL  It  is  not  the 
proper  use  of  the  imagination,  however, 
to  lose  itself  in  dreams.  This  power, 
when  acting,  as  it  always  should  act,  in 
unison  with  the  moral  principle,  is  a  di- 
vine witness  to  the  spiritual  end  of  hu- 
man nature.  Imagination  passes  beyond 
the  transient  and  the  bounded.  It  de- 
lights to  bring  together,  and  to  blend  in 
just  proportion,  whatever  is  lovelv  in 
Nature  and  the  soul.  It  separates  from 
the  elements  of  good  all  admixtures  of 
evil  and  deformity,  and  thus  aspires  to 
the  conception  of  peerless  excellence 
and  perfect  beauty.  In  the  present  fee- 
ble unfoldings  of  virtue  and  greatness  in 
human  nature,  it  recognizes  the  germs 
of  celestial  goodness,  and  catches 
glimpses  of  the  angel  form  which  man 
is  one  day  to  wear.  Imagination  thus 
exalts  and  refines  whatever  it  touches. 
For  ever  it  sees  in  tlie  visible  the  type 
of  the  invisible,  and  in  the  outward 
world  an  image  of  the  inward,  thus 
bringing  them  mto  harmony,  and  throw- 
ing added  brightness  over  both.  All 
things  which  it  looks  u|X)n  reveal  a 
being  higher  than  themselves.  Perfec- 
tion !  This  is  the  vital  air  and  element 
in  which  the  imagination  breathes  and 
lives.  What  a  celestial  power !  What 
a  testimony  to  the  end  of  our  being! 
Whence  comes  this  tendency  in  human 
thought  towards  the  perfect,  if  man  be 
not  born  for  a  procress  which  can  never 
end?  * 

This  principle  of  imagination  —  this 
desire  for  unaitained  good  —  this  de- 
light in  consummate  forms  of  beauty 
and  happiness,  is  not  confined  to  a 
favored  few.  It  is  the  fountain-head 
of  the  restless  strivings  of  human  life 
in  every  department.  It  is  the  .soul 
of  all  great  enterprise,  though,  when 
di.sjoined  from  the  moral  nature,  and 
impelled  by  se\f-w\U,  \l  ma^  tx^wvd  \x- 


self  in  destructive  schemes  o£  ambttioiL 
Above  all,  imagination  ins{Mres  thcpcM 
whose  works  have  been  the  soUa  aid 
encouragement  of  all  nations  thnn|^ 
all  stages  of  society.  I  am  aware  Ikrt 
some  persons,  when  the^  hear  podcy  *' 
thus  spoken  of,  by  a  rtligious  teadMT, 
as  one  of  the  signs  cMf  man's  bdi| 
created  to  look  above  outward  tluop, 
are  tempted  to  think  that  he  is  tbrov- 
ing  an  air  of  fiction  over  reality.  Th^ 
want  facts,  they  say,  not  fancy.  I  Ml 
prize  facts,  and  am  adducing  notbiaf 
else.  It  is  a  fact — who  can  den^  it f 
—  that  poetry  exists,  and  has  existed 
among  all  people,  sava^re  and  diiiiad. 
Its  seeds  are  sown  so  pleulileliy  ii 
all  human  souls,  that  to  overlook  tbe 
beauty  into  which  they  bkx>m,  b  l» 
close  our  eyes  upon  one  of  the  nst 
ennobling  views  of  human  nature.  It 
is  a  fact,  though  many  seem  nefcr  tt 
recognize  it,  that  whole  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  poems,  whose  sab- 
lime  strains  of  piety  and  propbecr 
have  thrilled  and  still  thrill  innumenble 
hearts.  It  is  a  fact,  that  in  all  natioBi 
religion  and  patriotism  have  spoken  fint 
in  the  bnguage  of  poetry;  and  that 
in  most  nations  poetical  genius  b» 
been  regarded  as  an  inspiration,  and  iu 
works  have  been  ranked  amongst  tbe 
most  precious  bequests  of  past  a^ 
These  are  facts,  attested  by  all  history. 
And  when  we  consider  thai  the  highe>t 
office  of  poetry  is  thus  to  satisfy  tbc 
aspirations  of  the  soul  for  the  perfect,  ' 
and  to  create  more  attractive  and  com- 
manding forms  of  heavenly  virtue  thao 
meet  our  eyes,  how  can  we  fail  to  see 
in  it  the  indication  that  man  is  made 
for  a  spiritual  end? 

5.  I  proceed  to  another  view,  giria^ 
complete  confirmation  to  this  truth  ol 
man's  spiritual  destiny.  Let  me  ask 
you  to  consider  what  form  of  humai 
character  it  is  that  our  nature  impels 
us  to  regard  with  the  most  fervent 
admiration?  What  peculiarly  excites 
our  reverence  for  our  fellow-beings? 
Whose  are  the  names  which  we  pro- 
nounce in  terms  of  the  most  affection- 
ate homage?  Who  are  the  men  is 
whom  human  nature  seems  to  be  mani- 
fested in  its  brightest  glory,  who  appear 
best  to  have  fulfilled  its  end  ?  In  an- 
swering these  Questions,  we  shall  find 
that  the  individuals  who  have  left  en- 
dviTvu^  traces  of  themselves  in  the  mem- 
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ories  and  hearts  of  their  fellows,  and 
who  pre  ihougUt  of  with  a  spontaneous 
overflow  of  love  and  honor,  are  those 
who  have  made  the  greatest  sacrifices 
of  outward  good  for  inward  principle, 
for  trulh»  humanity,  rclij^ion,  patriotism, 
aad  freedom.  It  is  not  to  those  who 
have  labored  for  the  body*  but  to  those 
who  have  offered  it  up  in  virtuous  toil* 
or  martyrdom  \  it  is  not  to  tlvose  who 
have  accumulated  outward  good,  but 
to  those  who  have  parted  with  it  most 
freely ;  not  to  those  who  have  watched 
over  and  kept  their  lives,  but  to  those 
who  have  cheerfully  given  them  away,  — 
that  the  tribute  of  reverence  and  joyful 
commemoration  has  been  paid.  In  tira- 
maSi  romances,  his  tori  es^  and  bto^a- 
phtes,  the  heroic  sufferer  for  principle 
and  generous  affection  wins  the  love  of 
all  uncorrupted  hearts* 

Contempt  of  all  outward  things,  which 
come  in  competition  with  duty,  fulfils 
the  ideal  of  human  greatness  This 
conviction,  that  readiness  to  sacrifice 
Jite*s  highest  material  good  and  life  it- 
b  essential  to  the  elevation  of  hu- 
nature,  is  no  illusion  of  ardent 
yoath,  nor  outburst  of  blind  enthusiasm. 
It  does  not  yield  to  growing  wisdom. 
It  is  confirmed  by  all  experience.  It  is 
sanctioned  by  conscience,  —  that  univer- 
sal and  eternal  lawgiver,  —  whose  chief 
dictate  is.  that  everything  must  be 
yielded  up  for  the  right.  What  a  tes- 
timony have  we  hercj  that  we  were 
created  to  look  above  and  beyond  ani- 
mal existence!  Whilst  we  are  impelled 
by  urgent  desires  and  needs  to  labor 
for  outward  means  of  good,  yet  our 
highest  love  ^nA  admiration  are  given 
to  those  who  joyfully  renounce  them 
all  For  such  we  rear  our  stateliest 
monuments.  Wisdom,  genius,  and  the 
people *s  heart  preserve  and  hallow  the 
memory  of  such  heroes.  In  history 
and  song,  in  painting  and  sculpture, 
we  keep  alive  their  names  and  images. 
Even  superstition,  in  ireastiring  up  the 
relics  of  martyrs,  as  endowed  with  mir- 
aculous  power,  is  a  witness  to  the  glory 
of  renouncing  the  body,  and  consecrat- 
ing it  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  right. 
Are  we  not  surelv  made  then  to  look 
above  all  outward  things^  and  seek  a 
spiritual  end  ? 

6.  I  shall  adduce  but  one  proof  more 
of  man's  spiritual  vocation.  It  is  found 
in    the  principle  of  faith    that   aspires 


after  an  immortal  life,  I  call  this  faith 
a  natural  principle,  not  only  because  it 
has  been  manifested  through  all  na- 
tions, and  is  coexistent  with  the  hu- 
man race,  but  because  it  has  its  roots 
in  all  man's  highest  faculties  and  affec- 
tions Faith  in  immortality  is  but  the 
supreme  form  of  foresight  and  of  hoj>e. 
Who  docs  not  exercise  these  princi- 
ples every  hour?  But  what  is  there  to 
bound  their  range  within  the  future  of 
this  world?  Have  not  hope  and  fore- 
sight an  innate  energy,  impelling  them 
towards  eternity,  which  cannot  be  ar- 
rested by  the  tomb?  Faith  in  the 
future  life  is  natural ;  for  it  springs 
necessarily  from  the  very  ideas  ot  God 
and  duty,  —  ideas  the  most  congenial 
and  native  to  the  soul  I  The  perfection 
of  God,  his  eternal  power  and  good* 
ness,  in  proportion  as  they  become  real 
to  us,  give  birth  to  the  assured  hope  of 
receiving  a  higher  life  tVom  his  hand 
than  the  present;  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  duty  necessarily  awakens  an 
anticipation  of  equitable  retribution,  and 
of  continued  progress  for  all  seekers  of 
virtue.  It  is  impossible  that  a  being, 
capable  of  these  great  thoughts,  should 
be  pent  up  within  a  perishable  body, 
or  limited  in  development  to  this  brief 
life.  Accordingly  there  is  a  deep  want 
in  our  nature,  to  which  no  change  of 
outward  circumstance  brings  relief;  that 
increases  with  civiliiation,  refinement, 
knowledge,  and  our  power  over  the  nat- 
ural world  -,  that  adds  immeasurably  to 
the  weight  of  disappointment  and  ca- 
lamity ;  that  cries  out  for  and  unweari- 
edly  seeks  a  higher  mode  of  bein^.  To 
many  men,  indeed,  the  future  hfc  be- 
comes so  real  and  so  near,  as  to  destroy 
their  interest  in  the  present.  The  ac- 
tuai  life  fades  before  the  lijjht  of  immor- 
tality, as  tapers  pale  before  the  sun. 
Faith  becomes  too  vivid  to  allow  a  just 
concern  for  the  events  of  this  trans ieni 
world.  Is  not  a  being,  gifted  with  such 
foresight  and  sublime  power  of  hope, 
manifestly  created  to  live  and  work,  and 
for  ever  aspire  towards  a  spiritual  end  ? 
The  doctrine  of  this  discourse  is  no 
barren  speculation,  but  a  practical  truth, 
bearing  directly  on  active  life«  and  af- 
fecting our  whole  happiness  here  and 
hereatter.  It  seems  to  need  a  specially 
earnest  exposition  at  the  present  day, 
not  because  it  is  denied,  but  because  it 
is  thrown  out  of  sight  in  the  vehemence 
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of  worldly  pursuits.  In  every  age  some 
element  of  our  nature  is  brought  out 
disproportionately,  and  exerts  too  ex- 
clusive a  control.  At  present  the  ma- 
terial principle  is  unfolded  with  such 
augmented  power,  that  the  true  balance 
between  man's  spiritual  and  animal  na- 
ture is  disturbed,  if  not  destroyed.  We 
have  arrived  at  a  period  of  civilization 
when  man*s  mastery  over  outward  forces 
begins  to  be  understood.  This  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  the  material  world 
has  received  mighty  impulses  and  prac- 
tical applications,  never  conceived  of 
before.  Consequently  the  prospect  of 
physical  comfort  and  enjoyment,  once 
confined  to  the  few,  is  now  thrown  open 
to  all.  Unhappily,  no  proportionate  new 
light  has  been  cast  upon  the  capacities 
and  energies  of  the  spirit.  The  true 
doctrine  seems  to  be  dying  out,  —  that 
man's  elevation  and  happiness  consist 
and  can  be  found  only  in  strength  of 
soul,  in  clear  conceptions  and  deep 
convictions  of  everlasting  truth,  in  calm 
reliance  upon  God  and  duty,  in  stern 
resolve  of  cleaving  to  the  right,  in  self- 
possession  under  every  change,  in  self- 
conquest  amidst  all  temptation,  in  energy 
to  do  or  suffer  whatever  may  be  imposed 
by  conscience,  in  disinterested  and  fear- 
less self-consecration  to  whatever  good 
work  we  may  be  appointed  by  Provi- 
dence. 


This  spiritual  dominion,  this  king- 
dom of  heaven  within  the  soul,  alone 
endures,  alone  gives  dignity  and  peace. 
And  yet  with  what  scepticism,  indiffer- 
ence, and  even  scorn  is  such  a  doctrine 
heard  in  this  a^e  of  materialism,  of  ma- 
chinery, and  otproud  trust  in  man's  do- 
minion over  Nature !  Still,  let  the  true 
doctrine  be  preached  in  full  confidence 
that  what  is  so  confirmed  by  the  attes- 
tations of  conscience,  in  aUf  ages,  can- 
not but  find  response.  Man's  spiritual 
nature  is  no  dream  of  theologians  to 
vanish  before  the  light  of  natural  sci- 
ence. It  is  the  grandest  reality  on 
earth.  Everything  nere  but  the  soul  of 
man  is  a  passing  shadow.  The  only 
enduring  substance  is  within.  When 
shall  we  awake  to  the  sublime  great- 
ness, the  perils,  the  accounubleness, 
and  the  glorious  destinies  of  the  immor- 
tal soul  I  Oh  for  a  voice  of  power  to 
arouse  the  human  spirit  from  its  death 
in  life  of  animality,  to  quicken  it  with  a 
fit  consciousness  of  its  own  nature,  10 
lift  it  to  an  adequate  comprehension 
of  the  purposes  for  which  the  sublime 
thoughts  of  God,  of  duty,  of  disinter- 
ested love,  of  heaven,  are  opened  with- 
in !  In  what  a  vain  show  we  walic, 
while  we  toil  without  ceasing  for  the 
perishable,  and  remain  blind  and  dead 
to  the  everlasting,  the  perfect,  and  the 
divine ! 


VIII. 
THE   PERFECTING   POWER  OF   RELIGION. 


Matthew  v.  48 :  *'  Be  vc  therefore  perfect,  even 
as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect." 

By  what  influence  is  religion  our  su- 
preme good  ?  Much  mystery  would  be 
removed  from  the  religious  lite,  and  men 
would  seek  it  more  wisely  and  efficient- 
ly, if  they  understood  with  more  pre- 
cision the  true  blessedness  which  it  con- 
fers. On  this  point  my  views  may  be 
expressed  in  a  few  words.  My  belief  is 
that  ihe  supreme  good  of  an  intelligent 
and  moral  being  is  ihe  perlec\\oT\  ol  \\^ 

ure.     Nothing  gAvcs  \\\\:vX  \s  >Non\\>j 


of  being  considered  happiness,  and 
nothing  is  of  enduring  benefit,  unless  it 
exalts  us  to  that  excellence  for  which 
God  designs  us.  Religion  is  the  spring 
of  peace  and  joy  as  the  inspirer  w 
universal  virtue, — as  pre-eminently  a 
guiikemng  principle,  giving  life  and 
energy  to  the  intellect  and  the  heart, 
fortifying  conscience,  and  animalin«:  it 
with  an  unconquerable  purpose  of  duty. 
awakening  love  in  its  purest  and  roost 
\  <\\s\tvlerested  forms,  raising  thought  to 
\  \\&  \C\^^"^\.  ^\«.\&^  ^ad  Sius  training 
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our  whole  being  to  that  fulness,  har- 
mony, and  beauty,  the  union  of  which 
constitutes  perfection. 

Religion  gives  happiness  by  its  in- 
ward influence.  Too  many  ascribe  to  it 
a  different  operation.  They  regard  it  as 
a  worship  of  God,  in  order  to  win  his 
favor.  They  imagine  that  it  serves  and 
saves  us  by  conciliating  our  Maker,  by 
its  effect  upon  another,  not  upon  our- 
selves; by  its  procuring  good  from 
abroad,  not  by  its  unfolding  and  elevat- 
ing our  own  souls.  Few,  indeed,  un- 
derstand how  essential  is  the  growth  of 
their  own  highest  affections  and  ener- 
gies, —  that  without  this  nothing  can  do 
them  good,  and  that  to  promote  this  is 
thegreat  function  of  religion. 

This  truth  is  worthy  of  development. 
Let  me  restate  it,  so  that  it  may  be 
fully  understood.  I  affirm,  then,  that 
the  great  office  of  religion  is  to  call 
forth,  elevate,  and  purify  the  spirit  of 
man,  and  thus  to  conform  it  to  its  di- 
vine original.  I  know  no  other  way  in 
which  religion  is  to  promote  our  happi- 
ness; fori  know  no  happiness  but  that 
of  a  good,  wise,  upright,  firm,  power- 
ful, disinterested,  elevated  character.  I 
look  to  religion  for  blessings,  because 
it  includes  and  promotes  universal  ex- 
cellence, brings  the  soul  into  health  and 
concord,  enlarges  it,  unfolds  it  in  due 
proportions,  and  exalts  it  to  the  beauty 
and  power  for  which  it  was  created.  It 
is  the  office  of  religion,  I  repeat  once 
more,  to  call  forth  the  whole  spirit  of 
man,  the  intellect,  the  conscience,  the 
affections,  the  will;  to  awaken  energy 
and  holy  purpose ;  to  inspire  a  calm  and 
rational,  yet  a  profound,  love  of  truth 
and  goodness,  against  which  all  powers 
of  the  universe  will  be  impotent.  Did  I 
not  hope  for  this  quickening  influence 
from  religion,  I  could  not  speak  of  it  as 
the  supreme  good.  For  our  supreme 
good  is  the  perfection  of  our  being ; 
and  nothing  which  does  not  involve  and 
promote  this  deserves  the  name. 

It  is  said,  I  know,  that  our  happiness 
comes  from  God,  not  from  ourselves. 
And  this  language,  justly  interpreted, 
conveys  a  great  truth.  God  is  the  only 
fountain  of  blessedness.  But  from  the 
nature  of  things,  and  from  his  own  per- 
fection, he  makes  beings  blessed  through 
and  according  to  the  capacities  with 
which  he  endows  them,  and  in  no  other 
way.     I  can  expect  from  my  Creator  no 


happiness  but  one  proportioned  to  my 
nature.  And  what  is  my  nature }  I 
answer,  that  pre-eminently  I  am  a  moral 
being.  I  have  a  sense  of  duty,  a  per- 
ception of  virtue,  an  inward  voice  com- 
manding me  with  divine  authority  to 
reverence  right  in  every  act,  to  eradicate 
all  evil  from  my  heart  and  life,  and  to 
advance  towards  that  perfection  of 
which  I  catch  a  glimpse,  but  which 
shines  in  full  glory  far  before  me.  Now 
I  affirm  that  the  proper  blessedness  of 
such  a  being,  that  for  which  I  was 
made,  consists  in  conforming  myself  to 
this  principle  of  rectitude.  I  am  not 
more  conscious  that  I  live,  than  I  am 
that  the  moral  principle  is  given  to  be 
the  governing  power  of  my  nature  ;  and 
that  in  resisting  it,  or  ii^  abandoning  H 
to  the  sway  of  the  passions,  I  do  and 
must  forfeit  the  proper  good  of  my  be- 
ing. No  other  real  gowi  is  left.  In 
resisting  it,  I  arm  against  myself,  and 
turn  into  a  foe  the  divinest  power  of  my 
soul;  carry  on  a  perpetual  war  in  my 
own  breast,  and  incur  that  severest  suf- 
fering in  the  universe,  —  self -rebuke. 
These  remarks  will  show  in  what  sense 
we  are  to  believe  that  God  gives  us 
happiness.  He  gives  it  to  us  through 
ourselves,  through  the  improvement  of 
our  whole  nature,  and  in  no  other  way. 
And  the  knowledge,  love,  and  service 
of  God,  or  religion,  is  the  means  of  su- 
preme good,  because  it  is  the  great 
(quickening  principle  by  which  our  be- 
ing is  pertected. 

We  are  to  be  made  happy  then  —  let 
us  never  forget  it  —  by  what  we  are, 
not  by  what  we  have^  by  the  purity  and 
power  of  our  own  minds,  and  not  by 
what  is  given  us  from  abroad.  We  are 
too  apt,  with  insane  eagerness,  to  gather 
round  ourselves  defences  and  means  of 
enjoyment,  whilst  the  mind  is  left  uned- 
ucated, and  the  character  untrained. 
We  are  too  apt  to  use  religion  itself  as 
a  kind  of  outward  charm,  and  to  expect 
that  it  will  make  us  happy  by  some  mys- 
terious agency,  instead  of  looking  to  it 
as  the  central,  life-giving  principle,  and 
as  the  great  refiner  and  purifier  of  the 
soul. 

I.  Am  I  asked  how  religion  is  the 
impelling  power  towards  perfection,  and 
how,  in  strengthening  it,  we  fortify  every 
noble  principle  ?  I  will  give  a  few  an- 
swers drawn,  in  the  first  instance,  from 
our  moral  tia,tnx^. 
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I.  Religion  gives  infinite  worth  to 
conscience.  Religion  does  not  create 
conscience.  For  whether  I  am  a  reli/j- 
ious  man  or  not,  I  shall,  as  a  man,  still 
have  some  sense  of  duty,  and  of  the 
distinctions  between  good  and  evil.  But 
this  moral  principle  lacks  life,  when  not 
quickened  and  sustained  by  confidence 
in  a  righteous  God.  Conscience  is  not 
equal  of  itself  to  the  work  of  withstand- 
ing temptation,  and  raising  us  to  our 
true  dignity.  The  passions  are  too 
strong.  Do  not  all  feel  this  to  be  true? 
Persuade  a  man  that  no  higher  authority 
in  the  universe  than  his  own  conscience 
enjoins  on  him  self-restraint,  cut  him 
off  from  any  higher  lawgiver  and  jude^e 
than  his  own  reason,  and  probably  he 
will  become  enslaved  to  some  lower 
principle.  The  conscience  was  never 
mtended  to  govern  alone.  It  was  made 
to  derive  dominion  from  a  conscious 
union  with  a  supreme  being.  And  this 
supreme  being  is  revealed  to  us  by  relig- 
ion. Religion  is  faith  in  an  infinite 
Creator,  who  delights  in  and  enjoins  that 
rectitude  which  conscience  commands 
us  to  seek.  This  conviction  gives  a 
divine  sanction  to  duty.  From  religion 
1  learn  that  my  idea  of  right  is  not  an 
individual,  private,  personal  conviction, 
but  that  it  is  derived  from  the  universal 
parent ;  that  it  is  His  inspiration ;  that 
it  is  not  a  lonely  voice  in  my  own  .soul, 
but  the  word  of'^the  infinite  will.  Now 
I  see  that  goodness  is  not  merely  a  law 
of  my  own  mind,  but  the  supreme  law 
of  the  universe,  that  all  intelligent  beings 
are  subject  to  it,  that  all  creation  con- 
spires to  fulfil  it.  Without  this  faith  in 
a  holy  God,  duty  would  be  but  a  whisper 
in  my  breast.  With  him  it  comes  in  a 
voice  louder  than  all  thunders.  With- 
out a  consciousness  of  God,  I  might 
hope  to  win  happiness  in  spite  of  the 
violation  of  tiie  law  of  rectitude.  Now 
I  know  that  it  would  be  more  rational 
to  seek  happiness  on  the  rack  or  in  the 
furnace,  than  in  wrong-doing.  All  Na- 
ture now  becomes  to  me  the  preacher 
of  ri;ihteousness;  for  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  the  sunshine  and  storms,  in 
their  very  order,  reveal  an  almighty 
power,  who  is  pledged  to  the  support  of 
virtue  and  to  the  suppression  of  sin. 
Without  a  God,  there  would  be  no  other 
inspector  of  my  motives,  thoughts,  de- 
sires, and  purposes  ihatv  m^  oviiv  so\xV\ 
and  I  might  succeed  m  d\sgQ\s\ii^  ixom 


myself,  and  hiding  from  otliers,  inward 
impurity  and  deformity.  But  now  a 
light  more  piercing  than  a  thousand 
suns,  and  veiled  by  no  cloud  nor  night, 
shines  full  upon  me ;  and  I  feel  that  my 
most  secret  purposes  lie  bare  before 
infinite  purity.  Who  does  not  recog- 
nize the  authority  added  to  conscience, 
the  sanction  given  to  duty,  by  this  confi- 
dence in  an  almighty  lawgiver  and  an 
ever-present  judge,  whose  laws  and  su- 
preme delight  are  the  moral  perfection 
of  His  children. 

2.  In  another  view,  religion  is  the 
great  spring  of  moral  improvement. 
This  confidence  in  God  alone  gives  tbe 
hope  of  reaching  perfection.  Hope  in- 
spires energy.  But  without  trust  in 
God  I  have  no  sufficient  hope  to  excite 
and  sustain  persevering  efiEorts  after  ei- 
cellence.  True,  there  are  other  aids  of 
virtue  besides  religion,  —  the  approba- 
tion and  rebukes  of  conscience,  the 
esteem  and  honor  of  fellow- beings,  the 
present  recompenses  of  uprightness  and 
charity.  But  that  watchful  discipline 
over  the  inmost  thoughts  and  motives, 
that  aspiration  after  disinterestedness 
and  inward  purity,  that  scorn  of  sufTer- 
ing  in  the  way  of  well-doing,  that  pref- 
erence of  the  soul's  health  and  progress 
to  outward  interests,  that  conflict  with 
absorbing  self-love,  —  all  of  which  arc 
so  essential  to  eminence  and  perma- 
nence of  rectitude,  —  come  not  from  our- 
selves. They  demand  continual,  fresh 
supplies  of  divine  inspiration.  So  tre- 
mendous is  the  power  of  passion,  so 
subtle  is  temptation,  so  contagious  is 
the  influence  of  example,  that  a  man, 
conscious  of  no  higher  power  than  his 
own,  and  expecting  no  improvement  bat 
such  as  he  can  compass  by  his  unaided 
will,  might  well  despair  of^  resisting  the 
combined  powers  of  evil.  An  infinite 
motive  is  needed  to  Quicken  us  in  this 
never-ending  war  with  selfishness  aod 
the  world.  And  where  is  such  a  motive 
to  be  found,  if  we  believe  in  no  ever- 
lasting friend  of  goodness,  and  in  oo 
future  life  where  our  present  spiritual 
growth  will  be  crowned  with  perfection  ? 
Take  away  the  prophetic  hopes  of 
religion,  and  my  nature  is  full  of  dis- 
couraging contradictions.  I  see  and 
approve  the  good,  and  resolve  on  amend- 
ment and  progress.  I  have  concep- 
1  lions  of  excellence,  which  I  bom  to 
\  x&a^&!^  i^aiivcLOcasai;:ter  and  deed.    But 
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fe  weight  of  ntiortality  depresses  the 
spirit  to  the  dust  \  resistless  currents 
arc  hurrying  down  my  nature  to  indul* 
l^cnce  ;  there  is  a  tendency  to  excess  in 
every  passion  and  impul:ie  ;  and  sensu* 
aljty  and  sloth  perpL^tually  thwart  the 
upward  efiforts  at  the  moral  nature.  Is 
there  hi  the  universe  no  power  of  good 
Uj  overcome  evil  higher  than  I  am  con- 
scious of  in  my  own  breast  ?  How  then 
can  I  ever  realize  that  ideal  cjf  excellence 
which  shines  before  me  ?  Then  can  I 
attain  at  best  but  to  a  low  virtue.  When 
I  consider,  too, —  as  without  religious 
faith  I  musty  ^  that  even  this  low  virtue 
•«ai  soon  pass  from  me,  that  1  have  no 
power  to  preserve  tc  beyond  the  grave, 
that  every  high  aspiration,  benevolent 
sympathy,  and  upright  energy  is  to  per- 
ish with  the  body,  wliat  motive  remains 
su^cteut  to  quicken  me  in  becoming 
better?  Hope  is  the  gift  of  religion. 
Religion  teaches  not  only  that  there  is 
to  infinite  lawgiver,  but  an  iniinite  in- 
•pircr  of  virtue.  It  teaches  us  that 
CfOd  delights  to  perfect  his  intelligent 
offspring  i  that  he  has  made  us  for  the 
very  end  of  ini parting  to  us  his  own 
ipirit ;  and  that  there  are  no  bounds  to 
Inis  communication  of  his  liie*  It 
teaches  us  that  we  are  subjected  to  temp- 
tations, both  within  and  without,  as  a 
trial  to  awaken  effort,  to  remind  us  of 
Our  need  of  aid,  and  to  prepare  us  for 
%  higher  mode  of  spiritual  being.  It 
teaches  us  that  the  Ever- Living  his  infi- 
nite love  for  each  human  soul,  and  th.it 
present  virtue  is  but  the  germ  of  an 
ever-growin;^  goodness.  According  to 
religion  no  effort  can  be  lost.  What  we 
gain  here  we  shall  carry  with  u^^  here- 
after. Deatli  will  be  a  birth  into  a  new 
life*  Sprung  from  an  eternal  parent, 
surely  as  God  lives  we  are  to  live  for 
ever  Our  connection  with  the  eternal 
One  gives  us  a  hold  on  all  future  ages- 
In  him  there  is  a  power  to  uphold  and 
carry  us  forward  through  a  boundless 
universe,  and  without  end.  Believing 
in  the  All-Good,  1  feel  that  the  perfection 
of  my  own  spirit  is  no  dream  ;  that  it 
may  become  a  reality  ;  that  this  spirit 
may  actually  be  pure,  powerful  bright, 
and  blessed  as  an  angels  ;  that*  if  faith- 
ful to  the  laws  of  the  religious  life,  t 
conquer  not  only  death,  but  what 
much  more  terrible  ihsn  death,  tlic 
'tr  of  moral  evil !  Believing  in  a 
Heavenly  Father,  I  can  set  no  bound  to 
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my  hope  of  what  man  is  to  become 
under  the  purifying  influence  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  rehgion.  1  antici|>ate 
that  here  on  earth,  perhaps  at  no  distant 
day,  when  Christianity  shall  be  purified 
from  its  corruptions,  that  human  char- 
acter will  rise  to  greater  dignity  and 
beauty  than  we  can  now  conceive.  And 
when  I  look  forward  to  the  future 
world,  to  a  succession  of  ages  without 
end,  I  am  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of 
impotence  10  conjecture  to  what  heights 
of  power,  love,  happiness,  a  human  be- 
ing, loyal  to  God  and  to  duty,  is  des- 
tined to  attain.  The  most  glowing  lan- 
guage in  which  genius  and  piety  have 
sought  to  shadow  forth  the  fehcities  of 
nun's  future  being  seems  but  tame  and 
inexpressive^  Man,  improving  for  ever 
under  the  influences  of  the  intinite  and 
immortal  God,  is  assured  of  a  destiny 
as  incomprehensible  now  as  is  God's 
own  being. 

3.  1  can  offer  but  one  other  consider- 
ation to  show  that  religion  is  the  great 
spring  of  elevation  in  character.  It 
offers  to  us,  for  our  veneration  and  love 
and  perpetual  intercourse,  a  Being 
whose  character  comprehends  at!  vener- 
able and  lovelv  attributes :  who  reveals 
to  us  within  himself,  without  spot  or 
limit,  that  very  perfection  of  goodness 
after  which  our  moral  nature  in^pels  us 
to  aspire.  We  all  know  the  aid  which 
the  mind  acquires  from  communion  with 
a  human  bein^  of  noble  anahties;  how, 
in  admiring  him,  it  exalts  itself;  how 
his  presence,  voice,  countenance,  influ- 
ence, lift  it  above  its  ordin.iry  tone.  To 
contemplate  and  love  excelience  is  to  be 
inspired  by  it.  Attachment  to  an  excel- 
lent being  is  itself  excellent,  and  con- 
forms us  to  his  image.  Now  religion 
places  us  in  the  presence  of  infinite 
purity.  It  raises  the  mind  in  medita- 
tion/gratitude,  sympathy,  and  filial  awe 
to  the  Father  of  the  universe.  It  recog- 
nizes everywhere  in  creation  the  traces 
and  radiant  si^jnatures  of  the  greatest 
and  best  mind.  It  teaches  us  to  feel 
that  a  higher  than  man's  agency,  a  grand- 
er than  man's  presence,  for  ever  sur- 
r6unds  us,  I  know  nothing  but  this 
conscious  rebilionship  with  an  existence 
more  ex.iUed  than  our  own  that  can 
truly  elevate  us.  We  suffer,  and  often 
deeply,  by  our  intercourse  with  fellow- 
beings.  Perpetually  we  are  tempted  to 
fall  uudei  U\e  vu^m^iw:^  <A  ViSK«\  Vc!^ 
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ings,  till  we  become  insensible  to  the 
reality  and  worth  of  our  hi^^hest  spirit- 
ual nature.  But  by  feeling  the  presence 
and  the  perfection  of  our  spiritual  Fath- 
er, the  consciousness  of  our  own  spirit- 
uai  being  brightens  within  us.  Senti- 
ments of  love  and  veneration  towards 
this  invisible  source  of  all  spiritual 
good  subdue  the  depressing  influences 
of  our  material  organixation.  Reh*^ion, 
where  it  becomes  a  principle  of  life, 
works  a  greater  transiormation  in  our 
existence,  than  would  be  wrought  were 
a  new  eye  given  to  us,  by  which  we 
should  behold  ourselves  surrounded  with 
a  higher  race  of  spiritual  bein^s^  and 
thus  should  be  enabled  to  enter  into  in- 
timate intercourse  with  them.  In  truths 
all  other  friendships  are  powerless  lo 
exa!t  the  character,  or  to  give  happi- 
ness, compared  to  this  divine  friendsmp, 
which  is  the  very  essence  of  the  relig- 
ious life. 

IL  The  doctrine  that  religion  can  do 
us  good,  only  by  refining  and  perfecting 
our  whole  being,  is  of  such  great  mo- 
ment, that  I  proceed  to  illustrate  it 
further.  For  I  am  satisfied  that  one 
cause  of  the  limited  sway  of  religion  is 
the  narrow  conception  formed  of  its 
function.  That  relig^ion  is  a  univer- 
sal principle, — ^ spreading  its  influence 
through  the  whole  being,  developing 
every  power  to  a  fulness  which  it  could 
not  otherwise  attain,  diffusing  inspira- 
tion through  the  intellect,  as  well  as  the 
conscience  and  the  will,  taking  under  its 
purifying  rule  the  appetUes  and  passions 
as  well  as  the  affections,  imparting  fresh 
interest  to  common  existence,  exalting 
and  expanding  practical  energy,  refining 
and  adorning  social  manners,  adding 
cheerfulness  as  well  as  purity  to  friendly 
intercourse,  and  blessing  us  only  by  this 
universally  cnhvening  agency,  —  this  is 
a  truth  not  yet  understood  as  it  should 
be  Hence  to  many,  religion,  instead 
of  being  thought  of* as  comprehending 
whatever  is  good,  wise,  energetic,  beau* 
liful,  ^reat,  and  happy  in  human  nature, 
is  a  word  of  doubtful  import,  —  es- 
pecially suggest! n*j  notions  of  restraint, 
repression,  narrowness  of  thought,  ex- 
clusive feeling,  and  habitual  gloom. 

I  could   not  commend   the  religious 

life,  did  \  not  view  it  in  the  broad  lig^ht 

In  ivhfch  I  am  now  attempting  to  place 

It.     For  nothing  can  make  us  Vtu\^  V\^ip- 

py  but  our  petlcclvon.     And  iW  Nti>j 
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idea  of  perfection  is.  that  the  wh&U  di 
turc  of  a  being  is  unu.l.^p.I  in  i\\ 
portion,  so  that  the  h 
powers  will  hold  br- 
others, by  acting  in  their  true  sphei 
will  fulfil  the  end  for  which  tbey  wei 
given.  Such  universal  devekipmc 
constitutes,  as  we  all  know,  the  hcili 
and  beauty  of  the  body.  A  man  i 
whom  a  few  organs  Only  should  gro 
would  be  a  monster.  Even  if  t"^^ 
cess  should  occur  in  his  noblest 
as  the  head  or  the  eye,  we  shoul 
regard  him  as  deformed*  The  b 
a  healthful  and  beautiful  organi; 
only  when  the  principle  of  life  aci 
erously  through  all  its  parts,  ex, 
alt  In  a  just  degree,  so  that  cacl 
tributes  to  the  vigor  and  symm 
the  whole.  Such  an  organizaii< 
call  a  perfect  body.  And  so  peri- 
of  mind  consists  in  well-proportion^ 
acitvitv  and  life,  through  ail  its  faci 
ties,  afrections,  desires,  powers,  whcrcl 
they  all  grow  up  into  one  harmonloi 
whole. 

The  prevalent  error  always  has  be( 
that  men  have  confined  their  cotice| 
tions  of  religion  loo  much  to  Its  dm 
agencies*  They  have  supposed  if 
consist  chiefly  in  immediate  thoughts 
God,  in  immediate  addressei  to  him,  ai 
in  fervors  of  emotion  called  forth 
immediate  contemplation  of  his  g!oi 
Now  religion  so  viewed  cannot  insi 
our  highest  happiness.  I  know,  indc< 
that  these  spiritual  acts  are  ot'tcn  tl 
most  delightful  of  which  our  nati 
capable.  The  pious  man,  when 
concentrate  every  energy  of  mi 
heart  upon  the  infinite  goodncs*  «rf 
Creator,  and  to  enter  by  faith  and  ho] 
into  communion  with  the  unseen  a 
everlasting  world,  has  a  foretaste  of  j( 
unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.  But 
need  not  tell  vou  that  this  elevation 
thought  and  Iceling  is  not  designed 
be  the  ordinary  state  of  even  the 
improved  human  beings.  Wc 
plainly  not  designed  for  this 
intense  action  ot  our  spirits  low: 
Creator.  No  effort  on  our  part  ca 
sustain  it.  And  were  it  sustainr 
protracted  period,  it  wou! 
exhaustion  and  d-*nngemi 
ulties.    Be  ;e  arc  Qot  a  few 
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as  gtving  us  an  immediate  enjoyment  of 
God»  it  would  really  contribute  but  little 
tu  our  well-being,  —the  greater  part  of 
liie  being  necessarily  devoted  to  other 
duties  and  engagements,  to  intercourse 
Willi  fellow-beings,  to  toils  and  relaxa- 

ts,  and  to  putting  forth  creative  en- 
'  on  the  material  world.  We  cannot 
absorbed  in  the  work  of  adoration 
We  cannot  keep  our  minds  perpetually 
bent  upon  one  object  And  the  brighter 
that  object  the  sooner  are  we  dazzled 
and  exhausted. 

I  am  conscious  that  I  was  made  for 
an  endless  variety  of  thoughts,  interests, 
sympithies,  and  occupaiions.  I  have 
cunosity  impelling  me  to  seek  the  new 
and  explore  the  mysterious ;  the  reason- 
ing fatuity  prompting  me  to  infer  the 
unknown  from  the  known,  and  to  rise 
Irom  particulars  to  general  truths;  im- 
agination forever  surpassing  the  bounds 
of  the  real  and  the  present;  ilie  love  of 
beauty  enjoying  all  harmonies  ;  social 
affections,  putting  on  a  thousand  forms 
according  to  the  relations  and  charac- 
ters  of  ihoae  around  me  ;  the  senses, 
through  which  countless  images  and 
symbols  of  the  material  world  rush  in 
and  throng  my  mind;  and  finallv  animal 
appetites  compelling  me  to  put  forth  en- 
ergy upon  material  objects.  Now  all 
these  principles  and  tendencies  of  my 
nature  are  various  capacities  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  all  demand  their  proper  forms 
of  good.  Nothing  can  make  me  truly 
happy  but  a  universal  principle »  that 
watches  over,  protects,  calls  forth,  and 
gratifies  in  their  due  order  all  these  va- 
rious elements  of  my  being.  Such  \ 
hold  lo  be  the  influence  of  religion ;  and 
it  id  through  this  funciioji  that  it  be- 
comes our  supreme  good. 

I  insist  the  more  on  this,  because  re- 
ligion has  suffered  from  nothing  so  much 
as  the  false  notion  of  its  being  an  exclu- 
j*ive  principle.  Men  in  all  ages  have 
thought  that  they  must  sacrifice  to  relig- 
ion some  element  of  iheir  nature.  To 
cherish  the  religious  princi[:>le,  some 
have  warred  against  their  social  affec- 
lionsi  and  have  led  solitary  lives;  some 
against  their  senses,  and  have  abjured 
ail  pleasure  in  asceticism;  some  against 
reason  t  and  have  superstitiously  feared 
lo  think;  some  against  imaginationiand 
have  foolishly  dreaded  to  read  poetry  or 
books  of  fiction ;  some  against  the  polit- 
ical  and  patriotic  principJe^  and  have 
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shrank  from  public  affairs,  —  all  appre- 
hending that  if  they  were  to  give  free 
range  to  their  natural  emotions »  their 
religious  life  would  be  chilled  or  extin- 
guished. Thus  the  notion  of  hostility, 
between  religion  and  human  nature,  has 
in  some  form  or  other  insinuated  itself 
into  believers  of  most  different  systems 
of  faith.  Now,  in  opposition  to  all  such 
views,  1  would  maintain  that  the  true 
office  of  religion  is  to  bring  out  the  whaU  _ 
nature  of  man  in  harmonious  activity,  ■ 
and  that,  by  thus  developing  it  after  a  1 
divine  order,  to  show  how  divine  a  work 
human  nature  is,  and  for  what  divine 
happiness  it  is  destined. 

To  understand  better  this  office  and 
agency  of  religion,  let  us  observe  that 
our  nature  is  composed  of  superior  and 
inferior  powers.  All  these  religion  takes 
under  its  care»  the  lowest  as  well  as  the 
highest.  But  it  promotes  our  happiness 
in  an  especial  manner  by  enlivening  and 
perfecting  the  highest  first.  And  to  this 
influence  of  religion  the  nccessar>'  limits 
of  this  discourse  compel  me  to  confine 
attention.  These  higher  powers  of  hu- 
man nature  are  commonly  ranged  under 
Iwo  classes,  the  moral  and  the  rational 
—  the  first  called  conscience,  or  the 
power  of  rectitude  ;  the  last  called  in-  ■ 
lellect,  or  the  power  of  knowing  truth.  1 
These  being  our  highest  powers,  nothing 
can  be  plainer,  as  was  argued  under  the 
former  head  of  this  discourse,  than  that 
our  happiness  depends  upon  their  free 
and  full  development  The  just  view  of 
religion,  which  I  am  anxious  lo  present, 
is.  that  it  is  the  great  principle  by  which 
these  distinguishing  powers  of  humanity 
are  quickened  and  enlarged,  and  that  in 
this  way  it  chiefly  promotes  our  happi- 
ness- Under  the  former  head,  I  have 
shown  how  religion  perfects  our  moral 
faculties  by  unfolding  the  conscience.  I 
pass  now  to  the  second  class  of  our 
higher  faculties,  the  rational,  and  would 
briefly  show  that  it  is  the  office  of  relig- 
ion to  perfect  the  intellect. 

It  is  a  painful  reflection  that  as  yet 
the  intellect  is  a  source  of  but  little 
happiness  to  the  majority  of  mankind. 
In  the  vast  multitudes  among  all  na- 
tions, it  is  doomed  to  inaction  and  leth- 
argy. In  the  laboring  classes  of  every 
land  it  is  famished  by  want  of  education,  ■ 
oppressed  by  drudging  toil  and  urgent  ■ 
necessities  of  the  animal  nature,  and 
darkened  by  t.oui\V\t^?.  '^*t\>4Si:v^^:5»  >.tv^ 
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superstitions.  And  in  all  classes,  how- 
ever cultivated,  intellect  is  too  much  the 
slave  of  the  senses  and  of  selfish  pas- 
sions, and  Ts  )*et  to  be  awakened  lo  a 
consciousness  of  its  real  glory-  To  re- 
ligion I  look  as  the  power  bv  which  this 
divine  faculty  is  to  be  revealed  and  ex- 
alted to  its  true  felicity.  Am  I  asked 
how  rciiiE^ion  acts  so  beneficially  upon  ' 
the  intellect,  1  answer  in  various  ways» 
of  which  a  few  only  can  now  be  selected 
for  illtJstratTon. 

I.  Reli^iion  then  is  the  great  inspirer 
of  the  intellect  in  the  first  place,  by  ex- 
hibiting its  essential  grandeur*  and  by 
teaching  it  to  reverence  itself.  It  is  re- 
ligion only  that  teaches  us  this  rever* 
ence  for  the  intellect  For  it  alon^ 
reveals  to  us  the  connection  of  the  intel- 
lect with  God,  its  derivation  from  his 
wisdom,  its  nearness  to  his  reason,  its 
capacity  of  everlasting  reception  of  his 
light  of  truth.  Separated  from  God,  I 
can  regard  my  intellect  only  as  a  power, 
which  is  to  endure  but  a  brief  span,  and 
which  can  advance  but  little  beyond  its 
l>rcsent  liounds.  And  when  so  viewed, 
I  am  oppressed  by  the  consciousness  of 
the  impotence  and  insufficiency  of  hu- 
man intellijience.  There  is  not  a  single 
object  of  my  thought  in  regard  to  whfch 
the  unknown  does  not  infinitely  exceed 
what  1  am  able  to  know.  The  moment 
I  would  penetrate  beneath  the  surface, 
whether  of  materia  things  or  of  spiritual 
beings,  whether  of  the  lifeless  stone  or 
of  the  thinking  soul,  1  find  a  depth  utter- 
ly unfat!iomal>le  by  my  reason  in  this 
present  stage  of  existence.  And  even 
within  the  narrow  sphere  of  actual 
knowledge,  errors  constantly  admonish 
me  of  my  mental  weakness.  So  that 
every  act  of  my  mind  leads  to  most  hum- 
bling and  discourasin<j  estimates  of  it* 
self.  I  do  not  wonder  that  men  of 
superior  intelligence,  but  wanting  in  re- 
ligious faith,  have  been  led  by  a  review 
of  the  extravagances  and  l>amed  efforts 
of  the  philosophic  class,  lo  treat  with 
contempt  all  claims  of  human  reason  of 
attaining  to  truth.  It  is  only  as  we  ap- 
prehend our  relationship  to  ,an  all- wise 
God  that  we  can  understand  ourselves, 
and  become  to  ourselves  objects  of  awe 
and  solemn  interest.  The  human  mind, 
regarded  as  the  offspring  of  the  infinite 
mind,  consciotisly  partakes  of  the  ^and- 
eur  of  Its  sotircc.  Let  me  Vnovi  \\\^\  ^x< 
inHnite  intelligence   pervades  \\\e  mi^V 


verse,  and  I  feel  that  intelligence  witi 

out  bounds  may  be  possible  also  fa 
myself.  Let  me'  further  know  that  lhi« 
infinite  intelligence  is  the  parent 
mind,  has  an  interest  in  it,  watchc 
it,  and  created  it  that  it  should 
for  ever,  and  partake  more  and  ma 
His  own  truth,  and  how  can  I  but  i 
my  intellect  with  veneration  ?  Th<rn 
look  abroad  upon  this  vast  creating 
which  belore  had  discouraged  me,  wit! 
joy  and  hope;  for  I  see  in  its  ven*  \*:t^|i 
ness  only  a  wider  field  for  it'  f] 

culture.  '  I   cca5ic  to  be   defv' 
learning  slowly,  if  I  am  to  learn  I 
Nor  am  I  any  longer  cast  down 
culties  in  gaining  truth  ;  for  the  ej 
and  hardihood  of  thought,  acquired 
struggling  with  obstacles  and  by  i 
rious  training,  are  the  best  prep^ 
for  an  endless  progress.     Religion^ 
reveals  the  grandeur,  and  still  more  tl 
sacredness,  of  human  inirll^it       F< 
shows  that  reason  is  not  i  |( 

really  a  divine  energy  \^ 
No  other  motive  can  have  equal  cflficai 
in  teaching  us  to  watch  over  and  expai 
this  heavenly  gift.  The  power  o(  thi 
motive  is  but' little  known,  bccAuse  ma^i 
living  relationship  with  Goil  tbrouj 
vrtaT  influt-nci  of  religion  h,i*  ' 
been  but  faintly  compel 
what  has  been  called  rt  s  t^ 

often  tended  to  depress  raincr  man 
invigorate  human  reason. 

2.  In  anotl^er  way  religion  gives  lil 
to  the  intellect,  and  converts  its  nciit 
into  a  me^ms  of  joy*  h  commanicaci 
new  initrrest  to  all  objects  of  thotigh] 
Religion  begins  by  revcilih.r  tn  naj 
most  interesting  being  in 
whose  character  is  incxh  a 
its  essential  |)erfcction  anu  t, 
manifestations;  and  whns<  \ 
us,  and  constant  influence 
arrest  the  mvnd  with  intense  adminU 
such  as  all  other  beings  cannot  \\ 
Nor  is  this  ail.  Religion  re%T;iU 
tjon  to  us  as  vitally  conn 
Being  of  beings,  the  wo» 
sant  power,  the  object  ot  uh  coi 
care,  comprehended  within  his 
less  goodness,  and  moved  antt 
by  his  influent  energy.  Thun  it  tl 
a  new  light  over  all  existence*,  miMi 
vests  thcnt  with  a  portion  of  the  inti 
with  which  God  himself 
'Ht,%\     KV\  \H\af;5  within  ;^  d 

>i\^  ie3lT^5cv  ^  w:^  "Miii  \«a«  *L 
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creatares  and  the  material  world,  human 
nature  and  human  history, — all  rise  into 
a  brighter  glory,  disclose  profounder 
meanings,  and  attract  the  mind  with  a 
new  charm,  when  once  they  are  associ- 
ated in  our  thoughts  with  the  infinite 
mind.  The  universe  becomes  an  open 
book  of  divine  wisdom.  Nothing  ap- 
pears too  small  to  become  worthy  of 
study,  when  we  recognize  that  God  has 
imprinted  on  it  his  thought,  and  left 
within  it  some  symbol  of  his  own  per- 
fection. All  true  science  is  essentially 
religious.  It  springs  from  the  intuition 
of  permanent  and  universal  law  in  Na- 
ture. And  its  end  is  to  trace  out  con- 
nections, dependencies,  and  harmonious 
laws  throughout  creation.  It  looks  upon 
Nature  as  one  vast  system,  as  a  complex 
whole,  all  parts  of  which  are  bound  to- 
gether and  are  co-working  for  the  com- 
mon good.  Now  these  harmonies,  con- 
nections, general  laws,  and  common 
parposes  are  all  the  emanation  and  ex- 
pression of  a  supreme  and  disposing 
mind.  They  are  divine  intellij^ence  made 
visible.  It  is  then  the  intelligence  per- 
vading Nature  that  science  studies. 
Thus  in  all  its  discoveries  it  is  virtually 
tracing  out  the  method  of  divine  reason, 
and,  however  unintentionally,  it  con- 
tributes to  the  glory  of  God's  revealed 
truth.  The  tendencies  of  science  are 
all  towards  God.  And  consequently  it 
can  never  be  prosecuted  so  triumphant- 
ly and  so  joyfully  as  when  quickened 
and  led  by  the  living  consciousness  of 
communion  with  the  infinite  mind. 

3.  This  leads  us   to    another    view, 
showing  us  the  influence  of  the  religious 

gincipie  in  perfecting  the  intellect.  It 
vors  that  primary  virtue  of  an  intelli- 
§ent  being,  fairness  of  mind,  the  honest 
isposition  to  receive  light  whenceso- 
ever  it  may  come.  This  uprightness  of 
judgment,  impartiality  in  research,  and 
superiority  to  prejudice  contributes  more 
to  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  to  real 
wisdom,  than  the  most  splendid  genius 
or  the  most  laborious  acquirement. 
This  simple  sincerity  is  worth  more 
than  all  books,  teachers,  colleges,  and 
literary  apparatus.  No  matter  with 
what  power  of  intellect  a  man  may  be 
iqfted,  no  matter  how  extensive  may  be 
his  means  of  knowledge,  if  he  want  can- 
dor, openness  to  conviction,  readiness 
to  see  and  acknowledge  error,  and  above 
all  reverence  for  truth  as  sacred,  his 


intellectual  endowments  will  be  used 
only  to  fortify  himself  in  prejudice,  to 
defend  opinions  which  passion  has  rec- 
ommended to  his  intellect,  or  to  invent 
doctrines  which  will  best  serve  to  build 
up  his  fame.  The  wildest  theories, 
most  ruinous  projects,  and  most  perni- 
cious principles  have  owed  their  origin 
to  highly  intellectual  men.  Now  I  know 
no  influence  like  that  of  religion  to  form 
an  upright  mind.  This  mfluence  it 
exerts,  not  only  by  inspiring  us  with 
that  reverence  for  the  intellect  already 
spoken  of,  but  also  by  awakening  the 
conviction  that  the  intellect  is  formed 
for  continual  progress  toward  truth ; 
and  that,  consequently,  to  chain  it  down 
to  its  present  imperfect  views,  is  to  rob 
it  of  Its  destiny.  Still  more,  religion 
exerts  this  influence  by  making  us  feel 
that  we  are  carrying  on  our  most  private 
inquiries,  reasonings,  judgments,  in  the 

f)resence  of  that  God  who  is  infinite 
ight,  and  whose  intelligence  is  truth. 
It  is  the  secrecy  with  which  the  mind 
prosecutes  its  researches,  weighs  evi- 
dence, and  makes  objections,  that  tempts 
us  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  light.  But  a 
consciousness  of  the  presence  of  God 
to  the  mind  brings  home  to  us  our  re- 
sponsibility for  our  judgments  as  well 
as  actions.  The  consciousness  that  his 
pure  eye  inspects  us,  compels  us  to  in- 
spect ourselves,  and  to  guard  jealously 
against  every  influence  from  abroad,  or 
from  our  own  passions,  which  may  per- 
vert the  reason.  Thus  it  makes  lu- 
minous the  intellect.  Religion  opens 
the  mind  to  truth  ;  and  truth  is  the 
atmosphere  wherein  our  rational  nature 
becomes  illumined  and  made  fit  to  enter 
the  world  of  perfect  light. 

4.  This  doctrine,  that  it  is  religion 
which  chiefly  quickens  the  intellect  and 
makes  it  a  blessing,  might  be  illustrated 
by  a  variety  of  considerations  which  it 
was  my  hope  to  place  before  you,  but 
on  which  time  is  wanting  to  enlarge. 
I  intended,  for  instance,  to  show  that 
the  principle  of  universal  love,  which  is 
embraced  in  true  religion,  and  is  indeed 
its  essence,  disposes  the  mind  to  the 
most  enlarged  thinking,  and  at  the  same 
time  makes  knowledge  active  and  prac- 
tical, thus  converting  it  into  wisdom, 
by  directing  it  to  the  promotion  of  the 
highest  good  in  the  service  of  mankind. 

5.  Again,  I  particularly  intetvded  t.<i 
show  tSat  t«\\^\oti  v&  ^  ^^>M^^  ^V  X\^v 
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to  the  intellect  by  openin?  to  it  the 
highest  order  of  truths,  and  thus  intro- 
ducing it  to  a  celestial  happiness.  On 
this  topic  it  might  not  be  easy  to  avoid 
the  charge  of  mysticism.  I  believef 
however,  and  I  wished  to  prove,  that 
the  highest  truths  are  not  those'  which 
we  learn  from  abroad.  No  outward 
teaching  can  bestow  them.  They  are 
unfolded  from  within,  by  our  very  prog- 
ress in  the  religious  life.  New  ideas 
of  perfection,  new  convictions  of  im- 
mortality, a  new  consciousness  of  God, 
a  new  perception  of  our  spiritual  nature, 
come  to  us  as  revelations,  and  open 
upon  us  with  a  splendor  which  belongs 
not  to  this  world.  Thus  we  gain  the 
power  to  look  with  deeper  penetration 
mto  human  life,  as  well  as  into  the  uni- 
verse. We  read  a  wider  significance  in 
events.  We  attain  to  glimpses  of  the 
infinite  mind  and  of  a  future  world, 
which,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to 
define  them  in  human  speech,  we  yet 
know  to  correspond  to  realities.  Now 
this  higher  wisdom,  whereby  the  in- 
tellect  anticipates   the   bright  visions 


which  await  it  in  another  life*  comes 
only  from  the  growth  and  dominant  in- 
fluence of  the  religious  principle,  by 
which  we  become  transformed  more  and 
more  into  the  likeness  of  God.  So  true 
is  it  that  religion  makes  intellect  a  bless- 
ing, and  an  infinite  btehsing. 

In  this  discourse  I  have  thus  aimed 
to  show  how  reli<!ion  is  our  supreme 
good,  by  giving  life  ai.d  force  to  our 
highest  powers,  bringing  them  into  the 
healthiest  and  most  harmonious  activity, 
and  quickening  us  in  the  pursuit  of  per- 
fection. Earnestly  do  I  insist  that  relig- 
ion blesses  us  by  no  mysterious  agencj 
in  procuring  the  favor  of  an  all-powerfol 
being  who  will  do  everything  for  us 
without  our  co-operation,  but  by  unfold- 
ing that  pure,  firm,  disinterested,  lofty 
character,  and  that  large,  just,  and  wise 
intelligence,  —  which  conform  us  to  tbe 
likeness  of  our  divine  Parent,  and  best 
fit  us  to  enjoy  fellowship  with  him,  in 
his  natural  creation  and  in  his  spiritual 
world.  Religion  welcomes  us  to  be 
perfect,  as  our  Father  in  heaven  is 
perfect 
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LuKBii.  lo.  IX,  la:  •'Behold,  I  bring  you  good 
tidings  of  preat  joy.  which  shall  be  to  all  people  For 
unto  you  is  born  this  day  a  Saviour,  which  is  Chnst 
the  Lord.  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you ;  Ve 
shall  find  the  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes, 
lying  in  a  manger." 

Christmas  has  come  once  more, — 
the  day  devoted  by  the  large  majority 
of  Christians  to  the  commemoration  of 
the  nativity  of  the  Saviour.  In  both 
hemispheres  of  our  globe,  and  almost 
from  pole  to  pole,  the  voice  of  thanks- 
givinor  to-day  is  lifted  up,  for  the  com- 
ing of  Christ  into  the  world.  The  ap- 
propriation of  this  day  for  a  festival  is 
not,  indeed,  a  part  of  our  religion.  But 
it  is  natural,  it  is  human,  —  when  so 
many  oi  our  brethren  are  turning  their 
hearts  and  thoughts  to  Be\\\\eV\em, — 
ihat  we  should  repair  ihUVver  VwVi  vV^m 


to  sympathize  in  their  pious  gratitude- 
Accordingly,  this  text  has  been  choseo 
as  the  guide  of  our  morning  meditations. 
Why  then  should  we  feel  **  great  jov,*' 
as  in  thought  we  gather  around  tbts 
••  babe  "  lying  in  the  **  manger"  ?  Tbe 
question  may  be  answered  in  various 
forms.  Two  views  are  suggested  by  the 
text,  to  which  I  shall  ask  in  turn  your 
attention.  First,  we  should  rejoice, 
because  we  have  a  Saviour,  who  was 
born;  and  secondly,  because  his  birth 
was  marked  by  conditions  of  singular 
humiliation.  After  considering  these 
two  points,  I  will  close  this  discourse 
with  unfolding  the  sense  in  which,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  this  babe,  born  in  tbe 
manner  of  Bethlehem,  became  and  is  a 
Samour. 
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Dund  of  great  joy,  I  think, 
r a  Saviour  who  was  horn  to 
is^a  Saviour  who  appeared  in 
nature.  You  know  it  is  the 
if  many  Cliristians  —  a  doc- 
Drted  apparently  by  tiie  letter 
s   texts  —  that   Jesus   existed 

human  birth*  Now,  I  savt 
ause  of  gratitude  and  joy  tliat 
t  come  to  us  in  a  pre-extstenl 
t   he   did   not   descend   from 

the  array  of  an  archangel. 
tcr  of  joy  that  our  deliverer 
;d  with  (lumanity.  For  this 
ht  him  near  us^  and  estal3- 
ond  of  sympathy  which  is  in- 
precious. 

i  his  birth,  was  truly  a  human 
i  in  this  we  should  rejoice. 
!sh  of  our  flesh.  He  had  our 
1    desires,    our    hunger    and 

sensations  of  pleasure   and 

natural  passions.  He  was 
man,  was  folded  in  a  mother's 

nourished  from  a  mother's 
id  he  felt  the  gratitude,  the 

of  a  son.  He  bore  the  rela- 
tuman    life   towards    kindred, 

and  friends.  He  grew  up 
labors  of  mortal  men,  ate  the 
ris  own  earnings,  and  was  ac- 
\y  experience  with  tlie  hard- 
iich  the  multitude  of  mankind 

d.  He  was  thus  actually  one 

e,  a  brother  of  the  great  hu- 
jr.  And  we  have  reason  to 
t  such  a  deliverer  was  sent  to 

not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
such  an  appointment  is,  that 
s  a  Saviour  who  can  sympa- 

us  more  strongly  than  one 
St  been  born.  But  it  ccrtain- 
'e  tis  a  Saviour  whose  sym- 
b.n  better  understand.  And 
vast  moment,  I  am  not  pre- 
ay  that  a  supcrant^elic  being* 
such,  might  not  have  entered 
r  wants  and  feelings  as  truly 
ur  race.  Our  ideas  of  higlver 
eings  are  very  much  |>ervert- 
labit  of  comparing  them  with 
ranks  of  men  on  earth.     We 

conceive  of  angels  as  sepa- 

us  immeasurably,  as  filled 
>nsciousness  of  their  superi- 
ikingdown  u|5on  us  with  feel- 
nlike  tho?ie  with  which   the 

of  this  world  regard  the 
les   of   nice.     The  ivM^  doc- 
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trine,  I  believe,  is,  that  just  in  propor- 
tion as  a  being  rises  in  the  scale  o£ 
intelligence  and  virtue,  he  becomes  km't 
by  tenderer  sympathy  with  inferior  or- 
ders of  lieing.  'In  truth,  he  rises  above 
the  conception  of  different  orders.  He 
regards  all  beings,  who  possess  thought, 
conscience,  and  the  power  of  knowing 
God,  as  his  brethren.  He  respects 
them  as  essentially  his  equals,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  capacity  of  indefinite 
improvement.  He  recognizes  his  own 
nature  in  the  lowest  human  creature, 
and  ii  most  solicitous  to  raise  the  most 
fallen.  Yes !  My  belief  is,  that  the 
beings  who  sympathijte  most  with  hu- 
man infirmity  and  sorrow,  and  who  feel 
most  deeply  for  human  guilt,  are  the 
beings  who  arc  above  us. 

I  do  not  say.  then,  that  Jesus,  if  he 
was  a  superangelic  being:,  needed  to  be- 
come a  man,  in  order  that  he  might  feel 
with  men,  But  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  do  so,  in  order  that  men 
might  trust  in  his  sympathy,  and  mig^ht 
approach  him  in  fraternal  and  friendly 
relations.  A  being  immeasurably  raised 
above  us,  wearing  another  form,  a 
stranger  to  our  wants,  and  clad  in  celes- 
tial splendors,  had  he  come  into  the 
world,  would  have  awed  and  dazzled,  but 
wpuld  not  have  drawn  men  to  free, 
familiar,  and  affectionate  intercourse. 
Before  such  unwonted  grandeur  the  hu- 
man mind  would  have  sunk,  under  the 
consciousness  of  inferiority.  Its  facul* 
ties  would  have  i>een  fettered,  and  its 
free  agency  checked.  Such  a  heavenly 
stranger  would  have  been  unintelligible* 
The  language  of  human  affection,  com- 
ing from  his  lips,  could  not  have  been 
literally  interpreted.  The  multitude 
would  not  have  understood  how,  within 
such  a  form,  dwelt  a  brother's  heart,  and 
the  sensibility  of  one  "born  of  woman/* 
ft  was  an  inestimable  advantage,  de- 
rived from  the  human  birth  of  Jesus, 
from  his  being  subjected  to  ail  human 
wants  and  trials,  from  his  sustaining  our 
natural  relations,  that  his  human  emo- 
tions, his  sympathies,  his  feeling  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood,  found  free  and  con* 
stant  scope  for  manifcstaliim,  and  that 
the  reality  of  this  bond  was  felt. 

I  should  s.iy  that  the  greater  the 
redeemer,  the  stronger  was  the  neces- 
sity of  his  veiling  his  greatness  and  of 
his  appearing  in  the  form  o<  tw^-xtv^-wv*. 
of  the  lowVvesV  mjiiL.    \^o>3(\\w^  >44-8^  ^«» 
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needful  as  that  the  Saviour  of  men 
should  be  comprehended  in  his  virtues 
and  in  his  precepts.  And  for  this  end 
it  was  important  that  he  should  be 
divested  of  everything  that  might  over- 
power the  senses  ;  and  that  men  should 
be  encouraged  to  approach  him  nearljr, 
to  watch  and  read  his  mind  in  his 
countenance,  tones,  and  movements,  and 
to  make  him  the  object  of  their  delib- 
erate scrutiny.  To  this  end,  I  conceive, 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  were  studiously 
performed  in  the  most  unostentatious 
way.  He  seemed  anxious  to  veil  his 
majesty  under  the  love  with  which 
thev  were  wrou^hL  Stupendous  works, 
which  would  have  overwhelmed  the 
human  mind,  would  have  prevented  all 
comprehension  of  the  true  character  of 
Jesus.  Accordingly,  whilst  his  miracles 
had  an  inherent  grandeur,  and  were 
]>erformed  with  a  simple  dignity,  that 
proved  his  divine  mission,  they  were  so 
tempered  with  mildness  and  beneficence 
as  to  leave  the  spectator  in  the  use  of 
his  faculties,  and  to  reveal  Jesus  as  the 
friend  and  brother  as  well  as  lord  of 
the  human  race. 

These  views  should  teach  us  how 
much  we  owe  to  the  human  birth  of 
Jesus.  That  placed  him  in  the  midst 
of  us.  That  made  him  one  of  ourselves. 
We  can  now  understand  him.  We  can 
confide  in  his  sympathy.  I  feel,  indeed, 
as  if,  with  my  present  views  of  the 
heavenly  world,  1  should  not  shrink  be- 
fore an  archangel.  But  these  views  I  owe 
to  Christianity.  They  were  unknown 
when  Jesus  appeared.  And  perhaps  I 
deceive  myself.  Perhaps  with  an  arch- 
angel's form  I  could  not  associate  the 
idea  of  fraternal  sympathy.  But  with 
Jesus,  who  was  born  at  Bethlehem,  I 
can  form  this  association.  He  wore  our 
nature ;  and  therefore  I  know  that  our 
nature  is  honored  by  him,  and  is  pre- 
cious to  him.  He  was  born  of  woman, 
thus  becoming  the  brother  of  us  all; 
and  1  therefore  know  that  he  feels  a 
brother's  love  for  all.  I  am,  indeed, 
profoundly  impressed  with  his  great- 
ness. I  know  no  superior  greatness 
save  that  of  the  infinite  Father.  But  his 
human  birth,  and  his  participation  of 
human  nature,  make  that  greatness  en- 
dearing and  encouraging,  not  overwhelm- 
ing and  exclusive.  GreaX  ^s  he  is,  he 
was  still  born  of  a  woman.  TVv^V  Vi^^^ 
was   pillowed   on    a   moXVvw'a  \st«a&x. 
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Those  eves  shed  tears  over  human  sor- 
row. He  had  sensibility  to  pain,  as  we 
all  have,  and  shrank  with  natural  horror 
from  an  agonizing  death.  Thus  he  was 
one  of  us.  He  was  a  man.  I  see  in 
him  a  brother  and  a  friend.  I  feel  the 
reality  of  that  large,  loving:,  human  sym- 
pathy, which  so  gloriously  distinruisned 
his  whole  character  and  life.  Let  us 
rejoice  then  that  Christ  the  Saviour  was 
born, 

11.  In  the  next  place,  let  us  rejoice 
that  the  birth  of  Jesus  was  so  humble. 
He  was  cradled  in  a  manger !  I  repair 
to  that  lowly  spot,  and  look  on  that 
infant  bom  in  poverty,  with  a  com- 
placency which  no  condition,  however 
splendid,  would  give  me.  And  I  thus 
feel  great  joy,  because  the  humble  birth 
of  Jesus  was  an  introduction  to  the 
hardships  and  sufferings  of  his  career. 
His  manger  was  the  foreshadow  of  bis 
cross.  And  to  the  sufferings  and  the 
cross  of  Jesus,  more  than  to  all  else,  do 
we  owe  our  knowledge  of  his  spirit, 
mind,  and  character;  of  the  peculiar 
strength,  tenderness,  disinterestedness 
and  expansiveness  of  his  sympathy  and 
love. 

To  this  view  I  ask  your  attention.  I 
rejoice  then  in  the  clouds  which  gath- 
ered early,  and  continually  thickened 
around  the  outward  lot  of  Jesus,  because 
the  light  within  him  broke  through  and 
changed  them  into  resplendent  gk>ry. 
Our  great  privilege  as  Christians  is  that 
we  know  the  mind  and  the  charac- 
ter of  Jesus,  and  these  were  brought 
out  by  the  condition  in  which  he  was 
placecl.  How  often  great  virtue  is  hki- 
den,  how  often  great  power  slumbers, 
for  want  of  an  appropriate  sphere,  for 
want  of  the  trials,  by  which  ak>ne  true 
greatness  can  be  revealed.  Had  Jesus 
been  born  under  a  regal  roof,  rocked 
in  the  cradle  of  ease,  and  surrounded 
from  birth  with  imposing  pomp,  be 
might  have  lavished  gifts  with  a  bounti- 
ful hand,  but  the  omnipotence  of  bis 
love  would  never  have  been  known  as 
it  now  is.  He  would  have  encountered 
no  opposition ;  and  therefore  his  chief 
victories -;- the  victories  of  his  calm 
courage,  of  his  unconquerable  philan- 
thropy—  could  not  have  been  won. 
How  entirely  he  gave  himself  op  to 
the  work  of  love  we  should  not  have 
cc^tic^vitd.  lesus  on  a  throne,  followed 
^VtMwj  ^v^^V)  ^^^Ai^^lQus  nitthitiidei, 
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tanng  no  sounds  but  shouts  of  praise, 
nticipated    in    every  want   obeyed   at 
be  slightest  intimation  of  his  wilJ,  might 
llave  loved  us  as  earnestly  as  did   the 
onr   and   persecuted   Jesus;   but   who 
[>uld   have  looked  into  the  depths  of 
kis  soul?     Who  could  have  measured 
be    energy   of    his    goodness  ?      Who 
ould  have  comprehended  that  a  mind 
31  new  crder  had  come  to  act  on  hu- 
man affairs?     When  is  it  that  1   learn 
to  know  and  feel  the  mind  of  Jesus  ? 
It  is  when   I  see  him  associating  with 
ttie  ignorant  and  lowly,  and  conforming 
^— pelf  to  their  lot,  thit  he  might  more 
tually  bring  great  truths  within  the 
ch   of  their  intelligence,  and  might 
nrich  them  with  nevv  virtues  and  hopes, 
is  when    I  see  him  beset  with  foes, 
pies,  and  slanderers,  meetings  wherever 
looks*  the  malignant  eye,  the  dark 
^n,  the  whispered  taunt,  the  instili- 
ng sneer,  and  yet  giving  out  the  treas- 
fcs    of    divine'  truth,    with    unaltered 
instancy  and  meekness*     It  is  when 
1   see  htm  betrayed  into  the   hands  of 
jnurderers,    and    recompensed    for   his 
'antcless  and  beneficent  life  by  death 
^  its  most  humbling  and  dreaded  form, 
nd  yet  holding  f.ist  the  cause  of  man- 
kind which  God  had  intrusted  to  him, 
Dd  returning  their  curses  with  prayers 
IT  iheir  forj^iveness.     At  such  seasons 
\  approach  the  mind  of  Jesus.     I  under- 
stand  him.     And   so  much  do   I   prize 
this    knowledge,   that    I    rejoice  in   the 
humble  hirth  through  which  he  was  en- 
abled thus  to  manifest  himself* 

To  this  comprehension  of  the  mind 
and  character  of  Jesus  Christ  I  attach 
infinite  importance.  To  me,  it  is  the 
greatest  good  received  from  him*  In 
90  saying,  1  know  that  I  differ  from 
many  Christians,  who  rejoice  in  Christ's 
birth  chiefly  because  he  came,  as  they 
think,  to  purchase,  by  his  sufferings, 
the  p.irdon  of  iheir  sins.  I  rejoice  in 
his  birth,  chiefly  because  he  cime  to 
reveal,  by  his  sufferiuij,  his  celestial 
love,  —  to  lay  open  to  iis  his  soul,  and 
thus  to  regenerate  the  human  soul.  To 
regenerate  and  exalt  human  souls  was 
Chri^it^^  uhimate  end.  And  by  what 
means  could  he  more  effectually  have 
ministered  to  this  end,  than  by  manifest- 
ing, as  he  did,  his  own  excellence,  dis- 
interestedness, and  divine  love?  This 
seems  to  me  more  and  more  to  be  the 
tfreat  good  whicli  we  derive  from  the 
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birth  of  Jesus.  His  inmost  spirit  was 
thus  laid  open  to  us.  Nothing  has 
wrought  so  |)owerfully  on  the  human 
soul  as  the  tnind  and  character  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Among  all  means  of  civiliza- 
tion and  improvement,  I  can  find  noth- 
ing to  be  compared  in  energy  with  thi« 
The  great  impulse  which  is  to  carr 
forward  the  human  race  is  the  char- 
acter of  Jesus,  understood  ever  more 
clearly,  and  ever  more  deeply  felt.  And 
consequently  I  rejoice  in  his  human 
and  humble  birth,  because  by  this  his 
character  was  brought  out*  Thus  was 
he  revealed  as  the  express  image  of  di- 
vine perfection. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  admire  and 
adore  the  wisdom  of  Providence.  I  see 
how,  by  means  most  unpromising  to 
men's  view,  the  greatest  purposes  of 
heaven  may  be  accomphshed.  Who  of 
tis,  on  visitmg  the  manger  of  Bethlehem, 
and  beholding  an  inlant  amidst  accom- 
modations provided  for  animals,  would 
not  have  seen  in  these  circumstances 
the  presage  of  an  obscure  lot  ?  And  yet 
this  lowly  birth  was  the  portal  to  that 
glorious  though  brief  career,  through 
which  the  greatest  mind  established  an 
imperishabie  sway  over  humanity,  in 
that  infant  the  passing  spectator  saw 
only  the  heir  of  poverty,  and  pitied  his 
hard  fate.  And  yet  before  that  infant 
the  brightest  names  of  history  have 
grown  dim*  The  Carsar,  whose  decree 
summoned  the  parents  of  Jesus  to  Bcth-j; 
lehem,  is  known  to  millions,  onlv  through  ~ 
the  record  of  that  infant's  hr'e. 
sages  and  heroes  of  ami  quit  y  are  reced- 
ing from  us,  and  history  contracts  (he 
record  of  their  deeds  into  a  narrow  and 
narrower  page.  But  time  has  no  power 
over  the  name  and  deeds  and  words  of 
Jesus  Christ,  prom  the  darkness  of  the 
p^ist  they  shine  forth  with  sunhkc  splen- 
dor. Such  affection  does  his  peculiar 
character  inspire,  that  to  thousands  now 
living  the  intervening  nges  since  his  ad- 
vent seem  annihilated.  They  places 
themselves  amidst  the  crowds  who  fok  . 
lowed  him;  they  hear  his  voice,  they 
look  on  his  benignant  countenance :  they 
cherish  intimacy  with  him,  almost  ns  if 
he  were  yet  on  earth.  No  other  fame 
can  be  compared  with  that  of  Jesus.  He 
has  a  place  in  the  human  heart,  that  no 
one  who  ever  lived  has  in  any  measure 
rivalled.  No  name  is  pronounced  with 
a  tone  of  such  love  and  vencratioa.    All 
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other  laurels  wither  before  his.  His  are 
kept  ever  fresh  with  tears  of  gratitude. 
And  this  peculiar  glory  Jesus  owes  to 
the  humility  in  which  he  was  bom.  For 
it  was  in  his  humble,  poor,  suffering, 
persecuted  life,  that  he  showed,  and 
could  alone  have  showed,  the  spirit 
which  has  enshrined  his  form  in  the 
heart  of  all  ages. 

You  see,  then,  why  I  delight  in  the 
human  and  the  humble  birth  of  Jesus. 
It  lays  open  to  me  his  character,  his 
mind,  his  spirit,  his  divine  goodness. 
Others  are  more  interested  in  studying 
Christianity  under  different  aspects. 
Not  a  few  attach  supreme  importance  to 
the  right  decision  of  the  question,  **  what 
rank  Jesus  holds  in  the  universe, — 
whether  he  be  God,  archangel,  or  man?" 
Such  inquiries  it  is  nowise  my  wish  to 
discourage ;  for  all  truth  has  its  value. 
But  for  myself  1  ask  to  comprehend  the 
character  of  Jesus.  I  ask  to  approach 
his  pure  spirit,  to  learn  his  thoughts, 
feelings,  emotions,  principles,  purposes. 
I  ask  to  comprehend  more  and  more  of 
that  love,  which  was  so  calm,  yet  so  in- 
tense, within  his  heart.  I  ask  to  com- 
prehend that  expanded  philanthropy 
which  embraced  a  world,  —  that  tender 

Chilanthropy  which,  amidst  this  un- 
ounded  expansion,  entered  into  the 
griefs  and  wants  of  the  obscurest  indi- 
vidual,—  that  disinterested  philanthropv 
which  could  surrender  and  endure  all 
things  even  for  the  evil  and  unthankful, 
—  that  spiritual  philanthropy,  which 
looked  with  constant  and  infinite  con- 
cern on  the  soul  of  man,  which  felt  for 
his  sins  far  more  than  for  his  pains, 
which  reverenced  him  as  immortal,  and 
thirsted  to  exalt  him  to  immortal  excel- 
lence. These  are  the  mysteries  of  the- 
ology which  I  am  most  anxious  to  ex- 
plore. To  understand  Christ's  rank,  I 
should  esteem  a  privilege  ;  yet  I  may 
know  this,  and  be  no  better  and  happier 
for  the  truth.  But  to  discern  the  beauty, 
loveliness,  harmony,  and  grandeur  of  his 
mind,  this  is  a  knowledge  which  cannot 
but  exert  a  creative  and  purifying  power 
on  every  one  who  can  attain  to  it. 

I  have  spoken,  with  unusual  strength, 
of  the  infinite  importance  of  knowing  the 
mind  and  spirit  of  Jesus;  and  I  have 
so  done,  because  it  seems  to  me  not  suf- 
ficiently appreciated.  To  this  knowl- 
edge I  ascribe  chief\y  the  efRcacy  of  the 
reJigion  which    Jesus   tau^Vii,  aiu^  \\& 


happy  influence  upon  societv.  And  if 
this  view  can  be  establishea,  you  will 
agree  with  me  in  prizing  his  birth,  chief- 
ly as  the  means  of  making  known  to  us 
his  peculiar  character. 

I  affirm,  then,  that  the  efficacy  of  the 
Christian  religion  lies  chiefly  in  tne  char- 
acter of  Jesus.  Christianity,  separated 
from  Jesus,  wanting  the  lieht  and  com- 
ment of  his  character,  would  have  done 
comparatively  little  for  the  world.  Jesus, 
with  his  celestial  love,  is  the  life  of  his 
religion.  The  truths  of  Christianity,  had 
they  come  to  us  as  abstract  principles, 
would  have  been  comparatively  impo- 
tent. 1  might  have  received  from  a 
common  messenger  of  God  the  same 
precepts  which  fell  from  Jesus.  But 
now  different  are  these  precepts  in 
quickening  power,  when  coming  from 
those  holy  lips,  from  that  warm  and  no- 
ble heart,  from  that  friend  who  loved 
me  so  tenderly,  and  died  that  these  laws 
of  life  might  be  written  on  my  soul! 
The  perfect  charity  that  Jesus  incul- 
cates, if  taught  by  a  philosopher,  would 
have  been  a  beautiful  speculation,  and 
might  have  hovered  before  me  as  a 
bright  vision.  But  could  I  have  that 
faith  in  its  reality  which  I  now  possess, 
as  I  see  it  living  and  embodied  in  Jesus? 
What  an  all-animating  hope  of  realizing 
this  virtue  in  my  own  person  springs  up, 
now  that  I  see  in  Jesus  an  inexhaustible 
desire  to  infuse  it  into  every  human 
heart,  and  am  taught  that  this  inspiring 
influence  was  the  very  purpose  of  his 
life  and  death !  Other  sages  have  spo- 
ken to  me  of  God.  But  from  whom 
could  I  have  learned  the  essence  of  di- 
vine perfection,  as  from  him,  who  was  in 
a  peculiar  sense  the  son,  representative, 
and  image  of  God, — who  was  especially 
an  incarnation  of  the  unbounded  love 
of  the  Father?  And  from  what  other 
teacher  could  I  have  learned  to  approach 
the  Supreme  Being  with  that  filial  spirit, 
which  forms  the  happiness  of  my  fellow- 
ship with  him  ?  From  other  seers  1 
might  have  heard  of  heaven ;  but  when 
I  behold  in  Jesus  the  spirit  of  heaven, 
dwelling  actually  upon  earth,  what  a 
new  comprehension  have  I  of  that  tet- 
ter worid  1  And  when  at  last  I  see  him 
returning,  through  a  life  and  death  of 
all-enduring  devotedness,  to  those  pure 
mansions  of  the  blest,  how  much  nearer 
are  they  brought  to  me  !  What  a  new 
\  i^Hi«   d<;>es  futurity,  thus    associated 
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JesuSf  exert  upon  the  mind  \  The 
spirit  of  Jesus  is  thus  the  true  life-giving 
energy  of  his  reli^on  ;  and  well  we  may 
rejoice  in  the  human  and  humble  btrth» 
liy  which  his  peerless  character  w;is 
made  to  shine  forth  so  gloriously  before 
•*all  people,"  throughout  .i!l  ages. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  not  uttered 
specu^Iations.  There  are  many  strong 
facts  to  show  thit  the  spirit  of  love  in 
Jesus,  which  was  brouj^ht  out  and  mani- 
fested by  his  humble,  suffering  lot,  has 
been  a  fresh  spring  of  human  improve- 
ment, and  has  given  its  chief  efficacy 
to  his  religion.  In  truth,  for  many  ages 
scarcely  any  element  of  the  Christian 
religion  wa^  left,  except  the  benevolent 
character  of  Jesus.  All  else  was  ob- 
scured ;  and  the  good  influences  of  Chris- 
tianity proceeded  almo^^^t  wholly  from 
this  source.  After  the  irruption  of  the 
Northern  Barbarians  into  the  Roman 
Empire,  the  Christian  religion  sufTered 
a  mournful  eclipse.  The  true  character 
of  God,  as  the  Father,  was  in  a  great 
degree  hidden  to  view.  He  was  con- 
ceived of  as  a  partial  and  vindictive 
sovereign,  to  be  propitiated  by  outward 
rites.  And  a  system  of  theology  and 
of  ceremonies,  corresponding  with  this 
fundamental  error,  supplanted  primitive 
Christianity,  Still  the  character  of  Jesus 
was  not  lost,  God  appeared  as  a  terrible 
tyrant.  But  Jesus  on  bis  cross  still 
breathed  mercy  and  peace*  The  central 
thought,  connecred  with  him,  was  that 
of  infinite  clemency,  of  boundless  sym- 
pathy, of  a  charity  that  coukl  not  lail. 
The  crucifix,  before  width  the  bar- 
barian bowed,  was  the  emblem  and  wit- 
ne4*s  of  all-sufftrin^  love.  And  it  did 
appeal  to  the  barbarian's  rude  heart* 
It  kept  alrve  a  spark  of  humanity  in  his 
I  breast.  Hence  in  the  darkest  ages 
.  hospitals  were  founded.  Amidst  the 
clash  of  arms,  and  the  fierce  vengeance 
'  of  feudal  barons,  helpless  misery  was 
^sacred.  It  was  to  the  love  of  Christ, 
Weeding  on  his  cross,  that  we  owe  the 
I  jioblest  institution  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
—  chivalry.  Chivalry,  indeed,  borrowed 
I  Its  courage  from  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
I  und  the  indomitable  energy  of  the  North. 
But  its  peculiar  ^lory,  its  dedication  to 
the  cause  of  the  weak,  the  wronged,  the 
unprotectedT  —  this  noble  element  of 
[humanity, — shone  out  from  Christ. 
And  through  this  chivalry  became  a 
blessing  to  the  world.    Thus  the  spirit 


of  Christ,  which  his  human  and  humble 
birth  brought  forth,  has  been  working 
out  man's  redemption,  in  the  darkest 
and  most  disastrous  times  of  Christen- 
dom. 

We  shall  see  still  more  clearly  the 
power  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  if  we  con' 
sider  the  great  distinction  between  the 
modern  and  the  ancient  world.  What 
constitutes  the  chief  superiority  of 
modern  limes  ^  I  know  there  are  those 
who  say  we  have  no  superiority.  Hut 
how  any  man  can  read  ancient  history, 
and  not  perceive  the  immense  advance 
of  the  human  race,  amazes  me.  We 
have  not  advanced  indeed  as  we  should 
and  might  have  done.  And  in  some 
qualities  antiquity  surpassed  us.  But 
there  is  one  glorious  clement  in  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  society  that  fills  mo 
with  ever-new  gratitude  and  hope.  In 
the  Christian  world  appears  a  spirit  of 
humanity^  utterly  unknown  in  the  an- 
cient world.  Man  looks  upon  his  feJIow- 
man  as  he  never  looked  before.  New 
and  sacred  ties  now  bind  all  men  to- 
gether. There  is  at  work  a  philan- 
thropy, which  not  only  descends  with 
sympathy  and  aid  to  the  lowest  depths 
of  social  misery,  but  which  looks  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  of  the  nation,  with  warm  concern 
for  the  interests  of  the  whole  family  of 
man.  This  spirit  is  a  promise  to  the 
world  infinitely  brighter  than  was  given 
by  the  highest  intellectual  culture  of 
anliquily.  This  principle  is  still  weak, 
indeed)  even  in  the  most  favored  coun- 
tries. In  our  own,  it  has  not  yet  been 
strong  enouijh  to  make  us  recognise  in 
the  negro  and  the  Indian  our  brethren, 
with  rights  as  sacred  and  souls  as  pre* 
cious  as  our  own.  Still,  this  spirit  of 
brotherhood,  of  friendship,  of  humanity, 
is  at  work  throughout  Christendom,  and 
thence  throughout  the  world.  Whence 
came  this  spirit?  It  was  cradled  in 
the  manger  at  Bethlehem.  It  traversed 
Palestine  doing  good,  healing  the  sick, 
comforting  the  mourner,  forgiving  the 
wrong' doer,  reconciling  the  sinful,  her- 
ahling  a  reign  of  peace  and  love.  And 
the  nee  J  through  ages  dark  and  desolate, 
it  has  descended  to  us-  Shall  we  not 
rejoice,  then,  in  the  human  and  humble 
birth  of  our  brother,  friend,  and  Saviour? 
How  through  many  centuries  has  he 
transformed  millions  into  his  own  image, 
by  the  charm  ol  VA^  cV^\rakOAx  ^Wi.^^ 
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inspiring  power  of  his  life !  How  mighty 
is  the  sway  of  his  spirit  now !  Continu- 
ally we  meet  persons  who  have  been 
drawn  to  Jesus  by  his  divine  goodness, 
and  moulded  into  a  kindred  virtue. 
When  I  behold  these  exalted  forms  of 
human  nature;  when  I  recognize  how, 
under  the  influence  of  his  heavenly  dis- 
interestedness, the  human  soul  sulxlues 
its  self-love,  cherishes  tender,  generous, 
refined,  and  expansive  affections  to- 
wards all  fellow-beings,  and  rises  in  filial 
adoration  to  fellowship  with  the  infinite 
Father,  —  I  feel  with  peculiar  gratitude 
how  much  we  owe  to  the  lowly  birth  of 
our  Saviour.  For  in  this  nobility  of  soul, 
which  he  already  confers,  we  have  an 
earnest  of  that  perfection  which  he  has 
promised  to  all  his  followers.  And 
this  perfect  life  is  true  salvation. 

III.  Thus  are  we  led  to  ask,  in  what 
sense  the  babe  born  in  the  manger  at 
Bethlehem  became  and  is  a  Saviour? 
The  answer  is  sublime,  as  it  is  simple. 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  great  emancipator. 
He  came  to  set  the  spirit  of  m2Jifree. 
He  came  to  give  liberty  to  human  na- 
ture, through  the  whole  range  of  its 
affections,  faculties,  and  energies,  and 
throughout  the  whole  scope  of  its  being 
and  destiny.  Thus  is  he  the  Saviour. 
Time  permits  but  a  few  illustrations  of 
this  grand  theme. 

I.  Jesus  came  to  free  the  intellect; 
to  give  man  liberty  of  thought,  and 
break  the  chains  in  which  the  reason 
had  been  held ;  to  inspire  an  earnest 
love  of  truth,  and  to  animate  men  in  its 
pursuit,  —  unfettered  by  their  own  pas- 
sions, prejudices,  and  interests,  and  by 
the  customs,  traditions,  and  authority  of 
others.  Christianity  is  the  charter  of 
intellectual  liberty,  authorizing  and  com- 
manding every  man  to  use  freely  his 
own  faculties  in  discovering  truth,  and 
especially  religious  truth.  This  is  a  lib- 
erty that  Christians  have  thus  far  too 
little  prized,  though  it  lies  at  the  root  of 
all  other  liberty,  and  is  indispensable 
for  the  development  of  the  human  mind. 
When  we  regard  the  many  forms  of 
oppression  yet  prevalent  in  the  world, 
we  find  none  more  mournful  than  the 
oppression  of  intellect.  Everywhere 
we  see  men  surrendering  their  free 
thought  to  the  yoke  of  superstition, 
througYi  sloth,  fear,  and  self-interest, 
SLud  hugging  their  pre)\id\ces  ol  ^dwca- 
fion  and  training  as  chains  Yieit  ti^N^t 


hugged  before.  Their  minds  have  no 
free  play.  In  most  countries  the  man 
who  should  stray  beyond  the  beaten 
path  of  belief  would  meet  at  his  first 
step  penalty  and  torture,  suspicion  and 
infamy,  to  drive  him  back.  We  know 
this  to  be  true  in  the  vast  regions  over- 
shadowed by  heathenism,  Mabomedan- 
ism,  and  Roman  Catholicism.  WouUl 
that  tyranny  over  the  mind  stopped 
there !  Would  that  on  entering  Protes- 
tant countries  we  could  feel  ourselves 
breathing  a  free  air!  But  the  mind 
wears  its  chains,  though  lighter  ones, 
even  here. 

But  Jesus  came  to  set  thought  free 
for  a  divine  destinv.  **  Prove  all  things, 
hold  fast  that  wnich  is  good,'*  is  the 
eternal  precept  of  his  religion.  He 
asserted  and  proclaimed  the  rights  of 
every  rational  oeing,  and  summoned  hu- 
man reason  to  its  great  function  of 
deliberate  inquirv  into  the  '^decp  things 
of  God."  The  human  mind  was  made 
for  truth,  not  for  a  few  truths,  but  for 
unbounded  acquisition  of  all  truth.  Its 
nature  is  as  expansive  as  the  air  we 
breathe,  as  radiant  as  the  light  that  pen- 
etrates and  pervades  the  universe.  It 
was  made  to  go  for  ever  forward.  It 
delights  in  new  and  ever- wider  views  of 
God  and  his  work, of  Nature  and  itself; 
and  under  all  the  chains  which  it  has 
been  made  to  wear,  it  has  still  struggled 
and  striven  after  boundless  liberty,— 
so  irrepressible  is  its  innate  energ:y. 
What  progress  it  is  to  make  under  the 
increased  freedom  which  it  begins  to 
enjoy,  one  hardly  dares  to  conjecture. 
That  it  is  to  gain  ever  brighter  light ; 
that  it  will  throw  off  the  eloomy  errors 
of  theology,  which  have  shut  it  in  like 
dungeon  walls  for  ages,  and  will  em- 
brace a  Christianity  incomparably  purer 
and  nobler  than  we  now  hold,  1  cannot 
doubt.  That  age  of  light  will  under- 
stand, as  we  cannot,  what  is  the  wonh 
of  the  intellectual  liberty  which  Christ 
came  to  bestow. 

2.  Jesus  came  not  only  to  liberate  the 
intellect,  but  to  be  the  emancipator  of 
the  oppressed  conscience  ;  to  break  the 
]X)wer  of  the  passions ;  to  redeem  and 
seat  on  the  tnrone  of  human  nature 
the  moral  power ;  to  give  new  life  and 
range  to  the  law  of  duty :  to  present  a 
glorious  ideal  of  goodness  and  greatness, 
V  so  that  the  mind  may  aspire  alter  a  lofty 
\  t^^"C\\>aAfe^  vaxiVw   as    worldly    morality, 


^^nRwn  from  prudence  and  utility,  and 
^P  seeking  cliierty  security  and  comfort^ 
"   never  dreamed  o£. 

We  are  all  conscious,  however  par- 
^B   dally,  that  in  human  nature  there  is  a 
^H  principle  that  delights  in  heroic  virtue, 
^"  that  admires  and  reveres  men  illusirious 
for    self* sacri (king    dcvoiedness,    that 
'       feeds  with  joy  on  fictions  wherein  fellow- 
^fcbetn^s,   amidst  jnrreat  trials  and  perils, 
^F  are  faithful  to  duty,  and  act  wiih  noUlc 
disinterestedness,    at  every   cost.     We 
all   have  experienced,  in  some  degree, 
the  workings  of  this  superior  nature^  so 
as  to  rejoice  with  triumphant  sympathy, 
when  we  reid  the  memoirs  of  men  and 
.        women,  refined  from  self-love,   pure  in 
^^I^rincipic,    consecrated    to    grand    pur- 
^■(»oses,  ascendiuGT  by  lives  of  ever-enlarg* 
^Ping  love  to  the  blessedness  of  a  heavenly 
H  world.    Now  this  high  power  of  heart  and 
■    will,  that  prompts  us  to  aspire  after  per- 
fect excellence,  Jesus  came  to  set  free. 
His  aim  was  to  enlarge  and  invigorate  it, 
to  exalt  it  to  supremacy,  and  by  his  own 

P character,  ex.imple,  and  influence,  to 
win  and  welcome  it  to  that  divine  good- 
ness which  it  impels  us  to  pursue. 
3,  Again,  Jesus  came  not  only  to 
cmancipitc  the  intellect  and  moral  pow- 
er, but  to  set  free  our  imprisoned  energy 
of  love.  Man  was  mide  for  love;  he 
lives  by  love;  and  the  measure  of  his 
life  is  the  largeness  and  liberty  of  his 
love.  He  is  oorn  into  the  arms  and 
nourished  on  the  breast  ol  love.  And 
In  domestic  life  we  often  see  developed 
an  almost  miraculous  force  of  disinter- 
ested. aflTeciion,  But  the  humm  heart 
was  not  designed  to  be  confined  to 
home,  however  heavenly  that  home  may 
be  Its  emotions  naturally  flow  out- 
ward* circle  beyond  circle,  »n  ever-wid- 
ening waves  of  sympathy,  em  bracing  in 
their  compass  a  constantly  enlarging 
sphere,  and  blending  at  leng'th  with  the 
commingling  currents  and  tides  of  love 
of  the  whole  race.  But  there  are  antag- 
onistic elements  also  in  human  nature, 
which  tend  to  immure  the  individual 
within  himself,  and  to  make  him  the 
slave  of  his  selfishness.  Now  it  is  the 
glorious  characteristic  of  Christ's  salva- 
tion, that  it  sets  at  liberty  our  love, 
breaks  down  the  prison  walls  of  self,  and 
carries  us  freely  forth  into  this  goodly 
universe,  —  as  the  home  of  our  Father 
and  of  his  vast  family  ;  that  it  instructs 
us  how  to  find  objects  for  our  largest  af- 
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fections  in  all  God*s  children ;  that  it 
cncoura^ies  us  to  identify  our  private  wel- 
fare with  the  advancing  good  of  human- 
ity ;  that  it  quickens  us  to  interlink  our- 
selves with  all  mankind  of  all  classes 
and  conditions^  — by  reveineot  admira- 
tion with  the  good,  by  reconciling  mer- 
cy with  the  evil,  by  cheerful  sympathy 
with  the  happy,  by  tender  compassion 
with  the  suffering,  by  redeeming  pity 
with  the  oppressed,  by  hope  with  all,  — 
and  thus  to  make  our  own  lives  entirely 
one  with  the  life  of  our  race.  There  is 
an  exulting  joy  in  this  enlargement  of 
personal  being ;  and  this  limitless  ex- 
pansion of  love  was  an  essential  aim  of 
our  Saviour. 

4.  But  this  is  not  all  Jesus  came  not 
only  to  liberate  the  intellect,  the  con- 
science, and  the  energy  of  love.  He 
came  to  bring  a  yet  nobler  salvation,  by 
delivering  the  soul  (Vom  the  enthralling 
sway  of  creation,  and  lining  it  into  com- 
munion with  the  Creator.  No  man 
knows  human  nature,  till  he  discerns  in 
it  that  cent  ml  principle,  which  might 
well  be  called  the  love  of  the  infinite. 
The  profoundcst  sublimest,  grandest 
emotion  in  man  is  the  longing  for  an 
unbounded  good,  the  aspiration  to  be 
one  with  tlie  All-Good.  We  grow  weary 
of  whatever  is  limited.  For  ever  and 
everywhere  we  overpass  all  bounds. 
The  infinite  Creator  quickens  in  the  in- 
most essence  of  the  soul  this  insatiable 
desire,  for  which  he  only  is  the  sufficing 
object,  which  he  alone  by  his  own  over- 
flowing fulness  can  gratify.  The  diverse 
and  multiplied  forms  of  good  in  creation 
may  for  a  time  bewilder,  oppress,  and 
imprison  this  divine  principle;  but  they 
cannot  destroy  it.  For  ever  it  awaits 
the  deliverer.  Now  Jesus  came  to  set 
this  love  of  the  perfect  free*  The  true 
redemption  opens  when  the  soul,  long 
captive  to  the  visible,  the  tangible,  the 
material,  resumes  its  sovereignly,  —  and 
begins  to  ascend  to  its  heavenly  parent, 
by  using  the  very  creatures,  which  had 
enthralled  it,  as  the  ministers  of  its  re- 
turn to  God.  What  liberty  does  that 
spirit  gain,  which,  breaking  away  from 
all  illusions  of  inferior  good,  gives  itself 
freely  up  in  veneration,  confidence,  and 
grateful  joy  to  the  infinite  Father,  in 
whose  perfect  character,  purposes,  and 
works  it  finds  an  everLisling  range  for 
its  noblest  faculties,  an  ever- unfolding 
object  iof  \v&  \Qlv\t^\Vi>i^c, 
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5.  There  is  time  but  to  add  in  a  word, 
finally,  that  Jesus  came  also  to  set  free 
the  indomitable  principle  of  hope,  which 
soars  for  ever  forward,  on  unresting  pin- 
ions, out  of  each  human  heart.  To  all 
the  unexplored  future  opens  vistas, 
where  fairest  prospects  bloom  and  un- 
fading joys  bid  welcome.  But  hope,  if 
confined  to  this  world,  feels  itself  a  pris- 
oner. Its  flight  stops  suddenly  at  the 
grave.  And  the  impenetrable  oack- 
ground,  that  arrests  it,  is  an  awful 
eloom.  Now  Jesus  came  to  dispel  that 
darkness,  and  to  unveil  before  hope  in- 
terminable regions  of  ever-brightening 
splendor.  What  a  salvation,  priceless 
beyond  conception,  is  it,  to  be  delivered 
from  all  fear  of  death  ;  to  be  at  liberty 
to  expatiate  through  endless  a^es  in  ex- 
pectant hope ;  to  be  assured  that  our 
highest  attainments  here  are  but  the  be- 
ginning of  our  everlasting  prog^ress ; 
and  that  there  is  no  height  of  mtelli- 
gence,  power,  beneficence,  and  bliss  to 
which  we  are  not  destined  to  ascend ! 
Jesus  came,  he  lived,  he  died,  to  give  to 
us  the  universe,  and  the  God  of  the  uni- 
verse, by  bringing  our  spirits  into  har- 


mony with  both, — by  breathing  into  us, 
so  far  as  we  are  receptive,  the  spirit, 
wisdom,  love,  and  holiness,  the  perfect 
joy  and  peace,  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 
Receive,  honor,  follow,  love  this  blessed 
Saviour  I  Carry  into  life  his  principles. 
Confide  in  his  promises,  till  they  trans- 
form you  into  the  divine  image, and  give 
you  in  this  world  the  pledge  and  fore- 
taste of  the  world  to  come. 

Compassionate  Saviour  1  We  welcome 
thee  to  our  world.  We  welcome  thee  to 
our  hearts.  We  bless  thee  for  the  di- 
vine goodness  thou  hast  brought  ^om 
heaven ;  for  the  souls  thou  hast  wanned 
with  love  to  man,  and  lifted  up  in  love 
to  God ;  for  the  efforts  of  divine  philan- 
thxx>pv  which  thou  hast  inspired;  and 
for  that  hope  of  a  pure  celestial  life, 
through  which  thy  disciples  triumph 
over  death.  Benevolent  Saviour !  In- 
spirer  of  goodness  !  We  offer  thee  this 
tribute  ol  afiectionate  and  reverential 
gratitude  on  earth;  and  we  hope  to 
know,  to  love,  to  resemble,  and  to  ap- 
proach thee  more  nearly  and  more  wor- 
thily in  heaven. 
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I  Tim.  i.  II :  ** The  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed 
God." 

These  words  express  the  excellence 
of  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  called 
the  gospel,  that  is,  good  news.  It  is 
called  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed 
God,  to  denote  the  magnificence  of  the 
truths  and  blessings  which  it  reveals. 
In  this  discourse  1  propose  to  set  before 
you  what  it  is  in  Christianity  that  gives 
It  the  chief  claim  to  this  hign  praise.  I 
wish  to  exhibit  to  you  its  essential  char- 
acter, and  to  show  what  constitutes  it 
worthy  of  all  acceptation. 

1.  I  begin  with  asking.  What  is  Chris- 
tianity ?  In  answer  to  this  question,  it 
\s  not  necessary  that  I  should  repeat 
the  whole  New  Testament.  T\\\s  booV 
coatains  the  religion  •,  bul  estx^^  v«^^ 


is  not  a  separate  disconnected  truth,  so 
that  each  must  be  recited  to  give  you  an 
understanding  of  Christianity.  There  is 
a  unity  in  the  religion  of  Jesus.  And 
this  may  be  summed  up  in  narrow  com- 
pass. Through  the  various  precepts  of 
the  New  I'estament  you  can  trace  one 
spirit,  of  which  they  are  all  the  fornis. 
Its  various  doctrines  may  be  reduced  to 
a  few  great  truths,  perhaps  to  one  single 
truth.  Now,  to  understand  Christianity, 
the  true  method  is  to  extract  this  es- 
sence, as  it  were,  of  the  various  teach- 
ing of  our  Lord;  to  rise  to  this  universal 
spirit  which  pervades  all  his  command<«: 
to  seize  on  this  gjeat  central  truth, 
around  which  all  others  gather,  and  from 
"^VvxcK  tXX  derive  their  glorj*.  To  under- 
«\ajcA  CVf\^>l>aLXv\Vj  \&  \w^  \A  view  in  sue- 
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cession  every  separate  truth  and  precept, 
but  to  understand  the  relation  of  these 
vanous  teachings  to  one  another,  and  to 
the  great  end  in  wi\ich  they  all  meet ;  — 
just  *is  to  understand  the  human  body 
it  is  not  enough  to  see  the  limbs  singly 
and  severed  from  each  other,  but  to  ob- 
serve them  in  their  combination,  har- 
monious order,  and  joint  symmetry,  as 
perva.de<l  by  one  life,  and  all  co*working 
to  fulfil  one  destiny. 

I  believe  that  Christianity  has  one 
great  principle,  which  is  untraf,  around 
which  all  its  truths  either,  and  which 
constitutes  it  the  glorious  fjospel  of  the 
bicsased  God,  1  believe  that  no  truth  is 
80  worthy  of  acceptation  and  so  quick- 
ening as  this.  In  proportion  as  we  pen- 
etrate into  it,  ami  are  penetrated  by  it, 
we  comprehend  our  relJ!i;ion,  and  atcain 
to  a  living  faith.  This  great  principle 
can  b€  briefly  expressed,  it  is  the  doc- 
trine  that  **  God  purposes,  in  his  un- 
bounded fatherly  love»  to  perfect  the 
human  soul;  to  purify  it  from  all  sin; 
to  create  it  after  his  own  image;  to  till 
it  with  hi.^  own  spirit ;  to  unfold  it  for 
ever  ;  to  raise  it  lo  life  and  immi>rtality 
in  heaven.  — that  is,  to  communicate  to 
it  from  himself  a  life  of  celestial  power, 
virtue,  and  joy."  The  elevation  of  men 
above  the  imperfections,  temptations, 
sins,  sufferings,  of  the  present  state,  to 
a  diviner  beinjj,  —  this  is  the  great  pur- 
pose of  God,  revealed  and  accomplished 
by  Jc&us  Christ ;  this  it  is  that  consti- 
tutes the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  —  glad 
tidings  to  all  people  :  for  it  is  a  religion 
suited  to  fulfil  the  wants  of  every  human 
being. 

In  the  New  Testament  l  learn  that 
God  rejfards  the  human  soul  with  unut- 
terable interest  and  love  ;  that  in  an  im- 
portant sense  it  bears  the  impress  of  his 
own  ia6nity,  its  powers  betng^  germs, 
which  maycxpqnd  without  limit  or  end: 
that  he  loves  it,  even  when  fallen,  and 
desires  iti*  restoration ;  that  he  has  sent 
his  Son  to  redeem  and  cleanse  it  from 
all  iniquity;  that  he  for  ever  seeks  to 
communicate  to  it  a  divine  virtue  which 
shall  spring  up,  by  perennial  bloom  and 
fruitfuincss,  into  everlasting  life.  In 
the  New  Testament  1  learn  that  what 
God  wills  is  our  perfection  ;  by  which  I 
understand  the  freest  exercise  and  per- 
petual development  of  our  highest  pow- 
ers,—  strength  and  brightness  of  intel- 
lect,   unconquerable    cner^T   of    moral 
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principle,  pure  and  fervent  desire  for 
truth,  unbounded  love  of  goodness  and  i 

greatness,  benevolence  free  from  every  ^1 
selfish  taint,  the  per|>elual  conscious-  ^ 
ness  of  God  and  of  his  immedi.ite  pres- 
ence,  co-operation  and  friendship  with 
all  enlightened  and  disintere,sted  spirits, 
and  radiant  glory  of  divine  will  and  be- 
neficent influence,  of  which  we  have  an 
emblem  —  a  faint  emblem  only  —  in  the 
sun  that  illuminates  and  warms  so 
many  worlds.  Christianity  reveals  to 
me  this  moral  perfection  ot  man,  as  the 
great  purpose  of  God. 

When  1  look  into  man's  nature,  I  see 
that  moral  perfection  is  his  only  true  fl 
and  enduring  good  ;  and  consequently  ^| 
the  promise  of  this  must  be  the  highest 
truth  which  any  religion  cm  contain. 
The  loftiest  encfovvment  of  our  nature  is 
the  moral  power,  —  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving and  practising  virtue,  of  discern* 
tng  and  seeking  goodness.  Having  this 
as  our  essential  principle,  we  can  have 
but  one  happiness  as  our  end.  There 
is  a  guide  to  felicity  fixed  by  God  in  the 
very  antre  of  our  being,  and  no  other 
can  take  its  place.  Whoever  obeys 
faithfully  this  principle  of  duty  has  peace 
with  himself  and  with  all  fjeings.  VVho- 
cver  silences  or  withstands  this  is  at 
war  with  himself  and  with  all.  And  no 
hostility  can  be  compared  with  this.  It 
is  not  brute  matter  with  which  he  is  at 
war.  He  makes  the  principle  of  right 
in  his  heart, and  in  all  other  beings, — that 
is,  the  highest  principle  in  the  universe, 
—  his  reprover  and  foe.  He  must  recon- 
cile this  sovereign  power,  and  must 
make  it  his  friend,  or  despair  of  happi- 
ness. To  such  a  being  as  ihi^,  there  is 
no  sufficient  good  but  moral  perfection. 
If  God  do  not  purpose  to  raise  man  to 
this  ;  if  man  may  not  look  for  this  to 
the  mercy,  power,  and  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty,  — then  he  has  nothing  to  hope 
for  worthy  the  name  of  happiness. 
Christianity  is  God's  best  gift,  in  so  far 
as  it  proffers  to  us  this  only  felicity,  and 
places  it  within  our  reach;  as  it  reveals 
this  to  be  the  great  end  of  our  creation. 
When  Christianity  is  thus  viewed,  I 
understand  why  its  revelations  rire 
called  ♦* unsearchable  riches,"  and  why 
it  is  said  to  express  **a  love  which  pass- 
eth  knowledge^' 

By  this  language  I  do  not  mean  to 
claim  for  Christianity  the  exclu^alve 
honor  of  d'vs^covmw^  vo  \xs  Ciq^  ^  ^^^i.'t- 
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pose  of  perfecting  the  human  soul.  The 
soul  itself  —  in  its  powers  and  affec- 
tions, in  its  unquenchable  thirst  and  as- 
piration for  unattained  good  —  gives 
signs  of  a  nature  made  for  an  intermi- 
nable progress,  such  as  cannot  be  now 
conceived.  When,  too,  I  contemplate 
the  immensity  and  wonderful  order  of 
the  material  creation,  and  the  beautiful 
structure  of  its  minutest  parts,  I  feel 
sure  that  mind,  the  yet  nobler  work  of 
God,  must  be  destined  to  a  more  en- 
larged and  harmonious  existence  than 
I  now  experience  or  behold.  Above  all, 
conscience,  in  its  secret  monitions,  its 
promises  and  forebodings,  teaches  that 
there  is  a  futurity  for  men,  where  more 
is  to  be  gained  and  more  endured  than 
is  possible  or  imaginable  on  earth.  But 
I  need  a  more  direct,  immediate,  ex- 
plicit testimony  to  the  purpose  of  God. 
And  such  a  witness  is  Christianity. 
This  religion  is  not  a  deduction  of  phil- 
osophy, resting  on  obscure  truths,  and 
intelligible  but  to  a  few.  It  is  a  solemn 
annunciation  from  heaven  of  human  im- 
mortality, and  of  a  diviner  life  than  this. 
And  it  is  sealed  by  miracles,  that  is,  by 
divine  interpositions,  which  are  equally 
intelligible,  striking,  and  affecting  to  all. 
I  maintain  that  miracles  are  most  appro- 
priate proofs  of  a  religion  which  an- 
nounces the  elevation  of  man  to  spirit- 
ual perfection.  For  what  are  miracles  ? 
They  are  the  acts  and  manifestations  of 
a  spiritual  power  in  the  universe,  supe- 
rior to  the  powers  and  laws  of  matter. 
And  on  the  existence  of  such  a  power, 
the  triumph  of  our  own  spiritual  nature 
over  death  and  material  influences  must 
depend. 

The  miracles  of  Christianity,  so  far 
from  shocking  me,  approve  themselves 
at  once  to  my  intellect  and  my  heart. 
They  seem  to  me  among  the  most  rea- 
sonable as  well  as  important  events  in 
human  history.  I  prize  them,  not  be- 
cause they  satisfy  the  passion  for  the 
wonderful,  —  though  this  principle  is 
one  of  the  noble  indications  of  our  na- 
ture. But  I  prize  them  as  discovering,  in 
a  way  which  all  can  comprehend,  that 
there  is  some  real  Being  mightier  than 
Nature ;  that  there  is  a  mind  which  can, 
if  it  will,  suspend  or  reverse  the  regular 
operations  of  the  material  world ;  that,  of 
consequence,  the  power  of  death  is  not 
supreme,  and  that  l\\e  m\i\d  m?cj  ^^cttv^ 
to  a  perfection  which  NaluTt  caiuiiox.  ^\>i^. 


Christianity,  in  its  miracles  and  doc- 
trines, is  the  very  charter  and  pledge 
which  I  need  of  this  elevation  of  the 
human  soul.  And  on  this  account  I 
recognize  it  as  the  glorious  gospel  of 
the  blessed  God,  or  as  a  religion  making 
sure  to  its  sincere  disciples  the  most 
magnificent  good  which  even  Omnipo- 
tence can  bestow. 

I  wish,  my  hearers,  that  I  had  power 
to  give  you  some  new  conviction  of  the 
greatness  of  this  good.  How  much  to 
be  deplored  is  it,  that  to  so  many  men 
the  perfection  of  their  nature  never  rises 
to  view  as  a  happiness  which  mav  be 
realized ;  that  the  consciousness  ot  the 
capacity  of  reaching  it,  of  being  made 
for  it,  is  well-nigh  stifled.  The  doctrine 
of  that  higher  state  of  their  powers  and 
affections,  of  that  purer  life  which  Chris- 
tianity sets  before  them,  is  assented  to 
by  vast  multitudes  with  no  thorough 
persuasion.  And  yet  without  this  per- 
suasion we  know  nothing  of  the  purpose 
of  our  being.  A  darkness,  thicker  than 
ni^ht,  without  a  star,  hangs  over  our 
minds.  We  know  neither  ourselves  nor 
our  fellow- men.  We  have  no  explana- 
tion of  life,  of  our  sufferings,  or  of  our 
enjoyments.  We  want  that  truth  which 
gives  worth  and  grandeur  to  our  whole 
existence :  which  alone  inspires  perfect 
trust  in  God ;  which  alone  teaches  ns 
respect  for  man;  which  is  more  than 
equal  to  the  pleasure  of  all  trial ;  and 
which  can  carry  us  forward  against  the 
strength  of  passion,  temptation,  and  all 
forms  of  evil.  How  can  this  truth, 
without  which  we  are  so  poor,  be  called 
into  energetic  life,  and  become  a  bright 
reality  to  us  ?  It  must  become  so, 
through  our  own  resolute  grasp,  — by 
effort,  by  reflection,  by  prayer,  by  rcsbt- 
ance  of  the  body,  the  senses,  and  the  out- 
ward world,  by  descending  into  our  own 
minds,  by  listening  to  experience,  as  it 
daily  teaches  that  there  is  no  true  good 
which  has  not  its  spring  in  the  improve- 
ment of  our  highest  nature. 

II.  The  more  I  think  of  thb  central 
truth  of  Christianity,  that  is,  of  God's 
purpose  to  raise  the  soul  to  its  perfec- 
tion, —  the  more  I  feel  the  %\ory  and 
excellence  of  this  religion  :  the  more  I 
feel  that,  if  it  promised  other  goods,  or 
promised  happiness  in  other  (oTm&.  it 
would  cease  to  be  glorious.  No  other 
Vv^2iven^  than  that  which  is  found  in  our 
Q'W'D^  '^^<tOA^x^  ^^>^  be  a  good  worth 
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living  for.  This  truth  I  have  often 
insisted  on;  but  it  seems  to  me  so 
transcendent  in  worth  as  to  merit  fre- 
quent and  earnest  inculcation.  On  the 
understanding  of  it,  our  estimate  of 
Christianity  must  entirely  rest.  Lay  it 
down  then  as  a  primary,  fundamental 
truth,  that  to  a  moral  being  there  is  but 
one  essential  enduring  good,  —  and  that 
is,  the  health,  power,  and  purity  of  his 
own  souL  Hold  this  doctrine  intelli- 
gently, and  you  hold  the  key  that  is 
gradually  to  unlock  to  vou  the  mysteries 
of  Nature  and  Proviaencc,  —  of  duty, 
temptation,  and  happiness,  —  of  this  lite 
and  the  life  to  come. 

This  doctrine,  that  perfection  of  mind 
is  our  only  happiness,  by  no  means 
interferes  with  the  great  truth  that  God 
b  our  supreme  good.  God  is  indeed 
our  eternal  source  of  happiness.  But 
how?  Not  by  pouring  profusely  upon 
us  gratifications  which  we  may  receive 
in  a  passive  and  inert  condition,  but  by 
awakening  our  minds  and  hearts  to  ac- 
tion, that  we  may  comprehend  his  char- 
acter, and  thus  derive  from  him  more 
and  more  of  his  own  perfections.  To 
enjoy  God,  we  must  bring  him  near  to 
ourselves,  by  concentrating  the  strens:th 
of  our  intellect  in  thought  and  medita- 
tion upon  his  goodness  and  perfections ; 
and  still  more  must  his  perfections  be 
received  into  ourselves  by  esteem,  ven- 
eration, sympathy,  and  the  adoption  of 
his  pure  will  as  our  own.  I  can  enjoy 
God  only  so  far  as  I  receive  the  divine 
mind  into  my  own.  His  wise  and  benev- 
olent purposes  must  become  mine  own. 
I  must  inhale,  if  1  may  so  speak,  the 
spirit,  that  breathes  through  his  works 
and  his  word.  I  must  approve  and 
choose  rectitude,  as  he  chooses  it ;  that 
is,  love  and  cleave  to  it  for  its  own  sake. 
It  is  only  by  this  diffusion  of  himself 
through  my  spiritual  nature,  by  the 
elevation  which  his  perfect  character 
imparts  to  my  own,  that  God  becomes 
to  me  the  enduring  and  the  highest 
good. 

The  desire  which  I  have  to  impress 
this  great  truth  —  that  perfection  of  the 
soul  is  the  only  spring  of  happiness, 
and  consequently  that  Christianity  in 
revealing  this  as  God's  purpose  is  a 
glorious  religion  —  induces  me  to  offer 
a  proof  or  illustration,  which  I  hope  will 
not  be  thought  too  refined  for  a  popular 
address.     It  is  a  plain  i^t,  then,  that 


'  to  a  being  endued  with  mind,  or  to  an 
I  intelligent  spiritual  being,  the  his^hest 
objects  of  enjoyment  are  other  minjs  or 
other  spiritual  beings.  I  find  pleasure 
in  the  knowleds:e  and  use  of  matter  and 
of  inferior  animals.  But  they  cannot 
satisfy  me.  I  long  for  intercourse  with 
beings  who  partake  my  own  highest 
nature.  And  what  is  it  in  these  spiritual 
beings  which  is  fitted  to  give  me  the 
purest  and  most  enduring  delight .'  I  an- 
swer, their  moral  excellence.  Eclipse 
this  excellence  in  the  Supreme  Being  ; 
put  out  the  light  of  his  wisdom,  rectitude, 
and  omnipotent  goodness ;  rob  fellow- 
beings  of  virtuous  principle  and  the 
capacity  of  spiritual  progress  :  and  what 
would  remain  in  heaven  or  on  earth  to 
attract  and  move  us,  to  call  forth  attach- 
ment and  trust,  to  inspire  hope  and  joy  ? 
The  glory  of  the  universe  would  be 
quenched.  This  excellence  of  goodness 
is  the  one  great  object  to  be  enjoyed, 
on  earth  or  in  heaven.  There  is  nothing 
else  which  can  give  enduring  gratifica- 
tion. And  how,  I  would  ask.  is  this  to 
be  enjoyed,  but  by  a  corresponding  ex- 
cellence in  our  own  spirits?  To  want 
this  is  to  want  the  organ  by  which  to 
discern  it  in  others.  Who  can  fail  to 
recognize,  that  by  degrading  his  own 
character  he  cuts  himself  off  from  the 
enjoyment  of  pure  and  lofty  souls  ;  that 
the  practice  of  vice  must  seal  his  eyes 
to  the  beauty  of  virtue  ;  that  in  narrow- 
ing his  intellect  and  heart  he  unfits 
himself  for  communion  with  great 
thoughts  and  noble  purposes  in  others  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  propor- 
tion as  he  makes  progress  towards  per- 
fection, he  stren;;thens  the  holv  and 
happy  bonds  which  unite  him  witK  God 
and  all  excellent  beings,  and  gains  new 
power  to  enjoy  their  excellence  ? 

M  ind  is  the  great  object  to  be  enjoyed ; 
and  this  is  true  to  a  greater  extent  than 
we  imagine.  Even  outward,  material 
Nature  derives  its  chief  power  of  con- 
tributing to  our  happiness,  by  being  a 
manifestation  of  mental  or  spiritual  ex- 
cellence. No  one  truLy  enjoys  the  crea- 
tion, but  he  who  sees  it  everywhere  as 
radiant  with  niind^  and  as  for  ever  show- 
ing forth  the  ijerfection  of  its  author. 
We  think,  perhaps,  that  Nature  has  a 
beauty  of  its  own,  in  which  we  can  de- 
light, without  reference  to  any  reality 
above  it  But  natural  beauty  is  3cu  vwv- 
age  or  emb\em  ot  ViMvwovvwiVi^  vy^3\\\vts» 
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of  the  mind.  It  is  a  type  of  spiritual 
beauty.  And  he.  to  whom  the  last  is  not 
known  by  consciousness,  by  the  dawn- 
ing of  beauty  in  his  own  soul,  can  know 
and  feel  but  little  of  the  former.  Thus 
the  perfection  of  our  own  minds  makes 
us  the  heirs  of  all  good,  whether  in  the 
outward  or  the  spiritual  worlds.  Let 
us,  then,  look  to  no  other  happiness. 
Let  us  feel  that  Christianity  in  revealing 
this,  as  God's  purpose  towards  us.  meets 
all  our  wants,  and  is  the  most  glorious  of 
God^s  provisions  for  his  human  family. 

In  this  discourse  I  am  aimine  to  set 
before  you  what  I  believe  to  be  the  cen- 
tral vital  principle  of  Christianity.  I 
conceive  that  we  understand  our  relig- 
ion, only  so  far  as  this  great  principle 
becomes  pre-eminent  to  our  view,  and 
is  fieen  to  pervade  and  bind  together  the 
whole  system.  I  have  said  that  all  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  gospel 
meet  in  this  essential  and  all-compre- 
hending truth.  The  purpose  of  God  to 
raise  the  soul  from  the  power  of  moral 
evil  to  perfection  —  this  is  the  beginning 
and  end  of  Christianity.  To  this  all  its 
teachings  may  be  traced  up;  into  this 
all  may  be  resolved.  Were  there  time, 
I  might  survey  separately  the  particular 
doctrines  of  tne  gospel,  and  show  that 
they  all  may  be  referred  to  this.  1  shall 
now  offer,  however,  one  brief  illustration 
only ;   but  it  is  an  all-sufficing  one. 

The  first  great  doctrine  of  Christian- 
ity is  the  parental  character  of  God.  To 
us  there  is  **one  God  even  the  Father." 
Christianity  has  no  truth  to  teach  more 
encouraging  and  inspiring  than  this. 
But  what  do  we  mean  when  we  call  God 
our  Father?  Does  this  term  imply 
nothing  more  than  that  he  created  us? 
He  created  the  stone:  is  he  therefore 
its  Father?  Do  we  mean  tliat  he  gives 
us  bodies  and  the  pleasures  of  sensitive 
existence  ?  These  he  jjives  to  the  bird 
and  insect;  but  the  Scriptures  nowhere 
call  him  their  parent.  No!  It  is  clear 
that  this  word  expresses  a  spiritual  rela- 
tion. It  declares  God's  connection  with 
the  human  soul. ,  God  is  the  Father  of 
those  beings,  and  of  those  only,  whom 
he  has  created  in  his  own  image,  whom 
he  has  gifted  with  a  spirit  like  his  own, 
whom  he  has  framed  for  the  end  that 
they  may  approach  him  in  his  highest 
attributes.  To  be  a  parent  is  to  com- 
municate a  kindred  nature^  tsA  Vo  vj^vOcv 
ovcTf  educate,  and  gu\dt  vVus  u^vmi^  vo 


perfect  development  God  loves  us  as 
a  Father,  by  loving  supremely  the  soul 
in  each  of  us,  and  by  his  intense  con- 
cern to  conform  this  soul  to  himself. 
When  you  call  God  "  Father,"  do  not 
think  of  him  as  a  fond  indulgent  being, 
anxious  only  for  your  enjoyment  here 
and  hereafter.  This  woulcl  be  to  de- 
grade our  divine  benefactor.  Think  of 
this  Father  as  looking  upon  tlie  spirit 
within  you,  with  unutterable  interest; 
as  desiring  for  you  no  happiness  but 
that  of  pure  goodness  ;  as  purposing 
your  perfection  as  his  chief  and  crown- 
mg  end  in  your  creation.  This  is  the 
only  true  view  of  God  as  our  Fa- 
ther. And  thus  the  doctrine  of  his  pa- 
rental character  is  one  and  the  same 
with  the  great  principle  of  communicat- 
ing moral  perfection,  which  I  have  so 
earnestly  affirmed  to  be  the  essence  aod 
centre  of  Christianity. 

III.  My  friends,  the  great  purpose  of 
God  towards  mankind,  which  I  have  this 
day  set  forth  as  the  substance  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  one  with  which  we  cannot  be 
too  deeply  impressed.  We  cannot  too 
thoroughly  understand  and  feel  that  the 
perfection  of  our  nature,  for  which  God 
made  and  redeemed  us,  is  the  highest 
good  and  the  only  true  good.  I  consider 
the  mind  sound,  wise,  ec^ual  to  its  owq 
happiness,  only  so  far  as  it  is  posscs.sed 
by  this  great  truth.  To  expect  happi- 
ness by  any  other  process,  than  by  co- 
operation with  this  purpose  of  God,  is 
to  insure  disappointment,  and  to  throw 
away  our  labor  and  our  lives.  All  other 
purposes  and  all  other  means  of  felicity 
must  come  to  naught.  This  great  prin- 
ciple we  cannot  carry  out  too  far.  We 
may  lay  it  down  as  universally  and  un- 
erringly true,  that  nothing  contributes 
to  the  enduring  happiness  of  individuals, 
or  of  communities,  but  what  contributes 
to  this  perfection  of  human  nature. 
Individuals  and  communities  are  perpet- 
ually seeking  good  in  other  wa>'s,  but 
only  to  reach  disastrous  failure  aod 
shame. 

At  this  period,  we  sec  a  mighty  mo%-e- 
ment  of  the  civilized  world.  Thrones 
are  tottering,  and  the  firmest  establish- 
ments of  former  ages  seem  about  to  be 
swept  away  by  the  torrent  of  revolu- 
tion.* In  this  movement  I  rejoice, 
though  not  without  trembling  joy.    But 
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I  rejoice*  only  because  I  look  at  it  in  the 
light  of  ihe  great  truth  which  I  have  this 
day  aimed  to  enforce ;  because  1  see,  as 
I  think,  in  the  revolutionary  spirit  of 
our  times,  the  promise  of  a  freer  and 
hij^her  action  of  the  human  mind»  — the 
pledj^e  of  a  state  of  society  more  fit  to 
perfect  human  beings.  I  regard  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  world  in  this  morai  hght 
altogether.  The  despotisms,  which  are 
to  be  prostrated,  seem  to  be  evils,  chiefly 
3S  they  have  enslaved  men's  faculties^ 
as  they  have  bowed  and  weighed  down 
the  sauL  The  liberty,  after  which  men 
aspire,  is  to  prove  a  good  only  so  far  a*? 
it  shall  give  force  and  enlargement  to 
the  mind;  only  so  far  as  ft  shall  con- 
spire with  Christianity  in  advancing  hu- 
man nature.  Men  will  gain  little  by 
escaping  outward  despotism,  if  the  soul 
ccntinues  enthralled.  Men  must  be  sub- 
jected to  some  law ;  and  unless  the  law 
in  their  own  breast,  the  law  of  God,  of 
duty,  of  perfection,  be  adopted  by  their 
free  choice  as  the  supreme  rule,  they 
will  fall  under  the  tyranny  of  selfish 
passion,  which  will  bow  their  necks  for 
an  outward  yoke* 

I  have  hope  in  the  present  struggle  of 
the  world,  because  it  seems  lo  me  more 
spiritual,  more  moral,  in  its  origin  and 
tendencies,  than  any  which  have  pre- 
ceded it.  It  differs  much  from  the  re- 
volts of  former  times,  when  an  oppressed 
populace  or  peasantry  broke  forth  into 
frantic  opposition  to  government,  under 
the  goading  pressure  of  famine  and  mis* 
ery.  Men  are  now  moved,  not  merely 
by  physical  wants  and  sufferings,  but  by 
iaeas,  by  principles,  by  the  conception 
of  a  better  state  of  society,  under  which 
the  nghts  of  human  nature  will  be  XQCdg- 
Dtzed,  and  greater  justice  be  done  to  the 
ind  in  all  classes  of  the  community. 
'There  is  then  an  element  —  spiritual, 
morale  and  tending  towards  perfection 
—  in  the  present  movement;  and  this  is 
my  great  hope.  When  I  see,  however, 
the  tremendous  strength  of  unsubdued 
issions,  which  mix  with  and  often  over- 
jower  this  conception  of  a  better  order 
of  society;  when  I  consider  the  success 
with  which  the  selfish,  crafty,  and  ambi- 
tious have  turned  to  their  own  purposes 
the  generous  enthusiasm  of  the  people  ; 
when  1  consider  the  darkness  which 
hangs  over  the  nations,  the  rashness 
with  they  have  rushed  into  infidelity 
and  irreligion,  as  Ibe  only  refuge  from 


priestcraft  and  superstition  ;  and  when 
I  consider  how  hard  it  is  for  men,  in 
seasons  of  tumult  and  feverish  excite- 
ment, to  listen  to  the  mild  voice  of  wis- 
dom teaching  that  moral  perfection 
alone  constitutes  glory  and  happiness, 
—  I  fear.  I  fear  not  for  the  final  results  ; 
not  for  the  uttimaii  triumphs  of  truth, 
right,  virtue,  piety  ;  not  for  the  gradual 
melioration  of  men's  lot:  but  for  those 
nearer  results,  those  immediate  effects, 
which  the  men  of  this  generation  are  to 
witness  and  to  feel. 

In  such  a  state  of  Ihe  world,  it  seems 
lo  me  of  singul-ir  importance  that  Chris- 
tianity should  be  recognized  and  pre* 
sen  led  in  its  true  character,  as  I  have 
aimed  to  place  it  be  tore  you  this  day. 
The  low  views  of  our  religion,  which 
have  prevailed  too  long,  should  give 
place  to  this  highest  one.  They  suited 
perhaps  darker  ages.  But  they  have 
done  their  work,  and  should  pass  away, 
Christianity  should  now  be  disencum- 
bered and  set  free  from  the  uninteiligi- 
ble  and  irrational  doctrines,  and  the  un- 
couth and  idolatrous  forms  and  ceremo- 
nieSj  which  terror,  superstition,  vanity, 
priestcraft,  and  ambition  have  labored 
to  identify  with  it.  It  should  come 
forth  from  the  darkness  and  corruption 
of  the  past  in  its  own  celestial  splendor, 
and  in  its  divine  simplicity.  It  should 
be  comprehended  as  having  but  one  pur- 
pose. —  the  perfection  of  hum^in  nature, 
the  elevation  of  men  into  nobler  beings, 
I  would  have  it  so  luminously  displayed, 
that  men  should  distinctly' see  how  it 
lends,  by  aJl  its  influences  and  teachings, 
to  the  true  freedom  of  the  Stale,  and  to 
the  honor  and  everlasting  progress  of 
the  individual.  Let  Chrislianiiy  be  thus 
taught  and  viewed,  and  it  will  act  as  a 
new  power  on  human  aifairs.  And  un- 
less thus  viewed,  1  despair  of  its  tri- 
umphs.  The  time  has  gone  by  in  which 
any  religion  is  to  take  a  strong  and  en- 
during hold  on  the  world,  except  by 
offering  itself  in  the  high  character  as- 
cribed to  Christianity  in  this  discourse. 
Men  will  yield  their  faith  to  no  system 
which  does  not  bear  the  plain  marks  of 
being  adapted  to  the  highest  principles 
and  powers  of  human  nature,  and  which 
does  not  open  to  it  a  career  of  endUsi 
improx^iment*  They  are  outgrowing 
unintelligible  notions.  They  under- 
stand that  the  glory  of  a  religion  is  to 
be  mcasMTed  \i^  vW  moi^  ^Ok^^  ^^^^^'w , 
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perfection,  which  it  communicates  to  the 
mind.  I  know  not,  therefore,  how  a 
greater  service  can  be  rendered  to 
Christianity,  or  how  its  power  can  be 
more  extended,  than  by  teaching  it  as  a 
revelation  of  God's  great  purpose  to 
perfect  his  human  offspring,  and  as  the 
great  power  or  instrument  by  which  this 
perfection  is  to  be  achieved. 

My  friends,  I  have  been  applying  our 
subject  to  the  actual  state  of  the  Chris- 
tian and  civilized  world.  Let  me  come 
nearer  home.  You  have  heard  of  God's 
purpose  to  purify  and  perfect  the  human 
soul,  that  he  has  sent  his  Son  to  redeem 
it  from  all  evil,  and  to  present  it  spot- 
less before  its  Creator  and  Judge.  Do 
you  believe  this?  Have  you  faith  in 
the  human  soul  as  formed  for  a  higher 
life  than  it  can  now  enjoy  ?  Have  you 
faith  in  your  own  souls,  as  capable  of 
ascending  to  sinless  purity  ?  Has  the 
perfection  of  your  being  risen  before 
you  as  the  one  glorious  good,  for  which 
existence  was  granted,  for  which  its 
mingled  joys  and  trials  were  measured 
out,  for  which  the  Father  sent  his  Son 
from  heaven  ?  Do  you  believe  that  the 
blessedness  of  angels  may  be  yours, 
and  that  to  this  bliss  you  are  welcomed  ? 
You  believe  in  God.  But  how?  As  the 
author  of  this  outward  universe  ?  This 
is  to  pause  at  the  threshold.  Do  you 
believe  in  him  yet  more  as  the  author 
of  an  inner  universe,  whose  beauty, 
grandeur,  harmony,  and  ^xceedin?  ex- 
cellence transcend  immeasurably  all  that 
nature  manifests  of  his  infinite  good- 
will ?    You  speak  of  his  love.     Do  you 


feel  that  this  love  is  too  lofty,  too  limit- 
less, to  content   itself  with  any  good 
that  falls  short  of  elevating  his  children 
into  companionship  with  himself?    Have 
you  learned  to  look  through  the  body 
to  the  immorul  spirit,  and  to  feel  that 
this  is  infinitely  precious  to  the  Father 
of  spirits,  and  that  it  should  be  equally 
dear  to  you  his  child?    This,  and  this 
alone,  is  Christian  faith.     Are  we  want- 
ing in  this  faith  in  the  destiny  of  the 
soul  for  perfection?     Then   we  know 
Christianity  only  in  the  letter,  and  as  a 
sound.     Then  the  significance  of  the 
glorious  gospel  has   never  brightened 
on  our  view.     Then  the  light  of  life  has 
never  risen  within.    Then  our  own  souls 
are  yet  to  be  revealed  to  us.     Then  the 
all-illuminating  truth,  that  gives  unut- 
terable interest  to  this  infant  stage  of 
our  existence,  has  never  dawned  on  ns. 
Then  the  eternal  day,  with  its  splen- 
dors of  consolation,  hope,  peace,  and  ex- 
haustless  power,  has  not  oeamed  on  us 
in  blessing.     But  this  truth  may  shine 
out,  if  our  minds  turn  towards  it    This 
day  may  dawn,  and  the  infinite  k>ve  of 
our  Father  for  us  rise  like  the  morning. 
Let  us  aspire  towards  this  living  confi- 
dence, that  it  is  the  will  of  God  to  un- 
fold  and  exalt  without  end    the  spirit 
that  intrusts  itself  to  him  in  well-doin^ 
as  to  a  faithful  Creator.     And  may  the 
"  God  of  all  grace,  who  hath  called  us 
unto  his  eternal  glory  by  Christ  Jesus, 
after  that  ye  have  suffered  awhile,  make 
you  perfect,  stablish,  strengthen,  settle 
you.     To  him  be  glory  and  dominion, 
for  ever.    Amen." 


XI. 
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Matthkw  vii.  an  "Not  every  one  that  Mi'th 
onto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven ;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven." 

In  these  words  we  have  a  liffht  to 
riii'de  u.s  through  the  \ntricaie  paths  and 


God  in  man.  Here  we  learn  what  is 
central  in  religion.  Here  is  revealed 
the  immortal  good,  that  Jesus,  in  his  life 
and  death,  proposed  as  his  great  end. 

To  do  God's  will,  —  duty,  moral  and 
religious  integrity,  rectitude  in  princi- 


miprisoning  walls,  wh\c\\  pervet^^  Vtvigt-  \  ^\^  ^xA  i^ta.ctice,  the  love  of  the  Father 
tiuity  has  reared  around  iVifi  \tm^\t  ol  \  ^xi^  ^l  ^  >kv^  \xi\sS^\^«wV  o^Eipring  in 
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tnith  and  in  deed  —  this  holds  the  su^ 
prenic  place  of  dignity,  alike  on  earth 
and  in  heaven.  Just  in  so  far  as  we  at- 
tain to  this,  we  enter  even  now  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  Would  that  this  truth 
might  emerge  in  full  glory*  out  of  the 
obscurity  with  which  false  systems  of 
theoloffv  have  enveloped  it;  that  it 
might  break  through  the  clouds  of  mys- 
tery, which  have  so  long  shrouded  it^ 
and  shine  with  sunlike  splendor  on  our 
souls.  Never  can  God's  will  be  4&Ht 
with  our  whole  energy,  until  we  learn 
that  there  is  nothing  in  tin^e,  nothing  in 
eternity,  to  be  compared  with  the  perfect 
lilc. 

I.   By  the  will  of  God  wc  understand 
gcneraUy  his  commands.     In  the  text, 
Jesus  intended  particularly  the />r<frir//x 
which    he   was    just    giving   from    the 
mount  ;    for   these   words    concentrate 
the  spirit  of  that  memorable  discourse. 
The  great  truth,  to  which  we  are  led  by 
this    passage,  and   by  the  whole   New 
[Testament,  m;iy  he  expressed  in  a  few 
words.     I   affirm,,  and  would  maintain, 
[that  excellence  of  character^  that  the 
rrelij»ioas,  social,  self-controlling  virtue, 
I  which  is  set  forth  in  these  preceptSt  and 
I  which   pervades  the  whole   leaching  of 
[Jesus —  is  the  great  obiect  of  Chrislian- 
[ity,  is  the  great  blessing  which  Christ 
[came  to  communicate.    1  affirm  that  the 
[highest  good  which  he  effects  is  that 
rhich  he  works  within.     His  influence 
on  human  character  is  his  holiest  influ- 
ence-    1  insist  on  this  truth,  —  because, 
simple  as  it  appears  to  be,  it  is  not  suf- 
ficiently underatood.    The  common  doc- 
trine  is,  that  Christ  came  lo  confer  other 
t>ene5ts,  and  especially  to  reconcile  the 
offended  Deity  to  his  smful  creatures,  to 
shield  men  from  divine  anther  and  from 
outward  punishment,     I  believe*  on  the 
contrary,  that  his  great  end  is  to  work  a 
change  within  the  mind,  spirit,  character 
of  men,  and  that  the  glory  of  this  change 
constitutes  the  glory  of  his  oflice.     Vir- 
tue, rectitude,  purity,  love  to  God,  love 
to  man,  —  in  one  word,  goodness,  —  this 
IS  the  great  good  which  flows  to  us  from 
lesus  Christ.     This  is  the  redempiion 
he   confers.     This  truth   1   would  now 
illustrate. 

!.  That  Christ's  great  purpose  is  to 
redeem  men  from  sin  to  virtue*  is  the 
view  I  meet  with  perpetually  in  the 
Scriptures.  I  meet  it  everywhere ;  now 
in  ojrect    assertion,   now   by    implica- 


tion. I  meet  it  in  precept,  promise,  and 
parable.  *'  His  name  shall  be  called 
Jesus/'  says  the  angel;  "for  he  shall 
save  his  jjeople  from  their  sins,'* — that 
is,  from  vice  and  moral  evil.  **  I  came," 
says  Jesus,  **lo  call  men  to  repentance/* 
**God  sent  him  to  bless  us,"  says  Peter, 
"by  turning^  us  from  our  iniquities." 
**  He  gave  himself  for  us,^*  says  Paid, 
*'  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  in- 
iquity, and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar 
people,  zealous  of  good  works/'  "  He 
died  for  us,  that  we,  dying  to  sin,  may 
live  unto  righteousness."  But  it  is  un- 
necessary to  multiply  quotations.  What 
is  plainer  from  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment, than  that  reformation,  righteous- 
ness, the  practice  of  good  works,  is  the 
great  purpose  of  our  religion,  and  that 
whenever  this  is  accomplished,  the  work 
of  Christianity  is  done  ? 

2.  I  pass  from  the  Scriptures  to  that 
revelation  which  always  concurs  with 
ScriplurCi  —  to  reason;  and  1  affirm, 
that  from  the  very  nature  of  God  and  of 
his  universe,  Jesus  Christ  ^Tfi/i  communi- 
cate no  greater  good  than  this  virtue^  — 
this  rectitude  of  which  1  have  spoken. 
And  I  thus  affirm,  because  tliis  goodness 
is  the  highest  jjood  which  Jesus  himself 
possesses.  We  hear  much  controversy 
and  contention  respecting  Jesus  Christ. 
But  I  ask  you:  What  was  his  great  dis- 
tinction ?  Was  it  not  his  spotless  vir- 
tue ?  Place  Jesus  in  what  rank  you  will, 
is  it  not,  after  all.  the  excellence  of  his 
character  —  his  disinterestedness,  his 
devotion  to  great  and  good  ends,  his 
celestial  mildness,  his  stainless  purity 
—  which  you  count  the  best  of  all  his 
endowments  ?  Arm  him  with  power 
over  the  universe,  but  quench  his  char- 
ity, and  do  you  not  eclipse  his  glory  ? 
Ascribe  to  him  infinite  wisdom,  but  jier- 
vcrt  the  rectitude  of  his  will,  and  do  you 
not  even  turn  such  omniscience  into  a 
curse  alike  to  himself  «ind  lo  others  ? 
Whatv  I  ask,  does  Jesus  own.  so  pre- 
cious,  so  glorious,  as  that  virtue  which  he 
teaches  his  disciples  ?  What  is  it  that 
endears  Jesus  Christ  to  his  Father  ? 
Vou  may  learn  it  from  the  following  pas- 
sage :  ** Jesus  said  to  his  disciples,  If 
ye  keep  iny  commandments,  ye  shall 
abide  in  my  love,  even  as  I  have  kept 
my  Father's  commandments,  and  abide 
in  his  love."  I  beg  you  to  weigh  these 
words.  Jesus  owed  the  peculiar  love, 
with  which  \a  vr^  t^^^'i^^'si  ^'^  C»^A.^ — 
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he  owed  his  office  as  the  Messiah,  and 
all  the  power  with  which  he  was  in- 
vested,—  to  his  obedience,  to  his  moral 
and  religious  integrity,  to  his  unfailing 
reverence  for  eo<^ness.  Why  was  it 
that  he  enjoyed  such  peculiar  commun- 
ion with  God  ?  He  says :  "  The  Father 
hath  not  left  me  alone ^  because  I  do  al- 
ways those  things  which  please  him.'' 
This  was  the  bond  of  union  between 
him  and  his  Father.  To  this  perfect 
rectitude  of  his  will,  his  reason,  and  his 
life  he  owed  not  only  his  mission  on 
earth,  but  his  crown  m  heaven.  Paul 
assures  us,  that  in  recompense  of  his 
obedience  unto  death,  he  is  now  en- 
throned above  all  power  and  dignity, 
both  in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to 
come.  Thus  in  heaven,  as  on  earth, 
Jesus  has  nothing  so  precious  to  bestow 
as  goodness.  We  talk  indeed  in  popu- 
lar language  of  Christ  as  '*  sitting  on  a 
throne."  But  how  worthless  would  be 
a  throne,  though  made  of  heaven's  rich- 
est treasures,  compared  with  the  godlike 
charity  that  reigns  within  him  and  con- 
stitutes his  soul  ?  His  real  throne  is  the 
empire  that  tried  and  triumphant  virtue 
gives  him  in  that  pure  realm.  Men  talk 
of  the  "brightness"  which  surrounds 
him,  and  of  the  **  splendor  of  his  form ;" 
but  this  is  only  the  beaming  forth  of  his 
spirit.  Mere  outward  radiance  is  dim 
when  compared  with  his  intellectual  and 
moral  perfection.  The  disputes  of  Chris- 
tians about  the  rank  of  Christ  have 
turned  their  minds  away  from  the  sim- 
ple truth  taught  throughout  in  the  New 
Testament,  that  his  unfaltering  recti- 
tude, his  undeviating  obedience,  his 
divine  philanthropy,  his  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  the  will  of  his  Father, 
was,  and  is,  and  ever  will  be,  his  supreme 
glory  and  his  richest  joy ;  and  conse- 
quently that  he  can  give  nothing  more 
blessed.  In  bringing  us,  by  his  religion, 
to  do  the  will  of  his  Father,  he  brings  us 
into  his  own  state  of  happiness  and 
heaven,  —  brings  us  to  do  that,  in  doing 
which  his  own  blessedness  consists, — 
brings  us  into  his  own  kingdom,  and 
shares  with  us  his  own  throne.  For  his 
kingdom  is  but  another  name  for  right- 
eousness, and  his  throne  is  the  sway 
that  virtue  always  wields. 

3.  I  urge  this  topic,  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  no  error  is   more  common 
among  all  sects  than  t\\c  expecuxixoiv 
from  Christ  of  some  giealtt  ^ood  XVvwi 


virtue  and  hoh'ness, — than  a  right  spirit 
towards  God  and  man.  Bat  this  in- 
cludes all  good.  This  is  to  the  miod 
what  health  is  to  the  body,  giving  it  the 
enjoyment  of  all  el.^,  bringing  it  into  har- 
mony with  God  and  the  creation,  giving 
it  peace  within  itself.  In  an  important 
sense,  the  spring  of  all  happiness  is  in 
the  mind.  True,  all  happiness  is  the 
gift  of  God.  But  he  gives  it  through 
our  own  spiritual  development,  gives  it 
as  a  fruit  and  recompense  of  growing 
purity.  No  happiness  will  bloom  for  us 
nereafter  which  has  not  its  germs  in 
our  own  rectified  minds,  which  does 
not  spring  from  an  inward  root  of  wis- 
dom and  of  love.  Future  happiness  is 
not  to  be  a  passive  good,  coming  to  us 
from  outward  sources,  a  delight  which 
we  shall  inhale  as  we  now  breathe  a 
balmy  atmosphere,  without  a  thought 
or  care  of  our  own.  Happiness  is  not 
to  be  a  stream  of  pleasure  flowing  in 
upon  us,  whilst  we  resign  ourselves  to 
indolent  repose.  The  happiness  of 
heaven  is  activity.  It  is  power.  It  is 
clear  and  bright  thought,  the  love  of 
truth,  and  the  love  of  right  It  is 
strengthening  friendship  and  efficient 
charity.  It  is  consecration  of  every 
energy  to  God,  the  perception  of  beauty 
in  all  his  works,  the  offering  up  of  grat- 
itude and  praise  for  ever-new  and  mul- 
tiplying proofs  of  his  goodness.  It  is 
the  outflow  of  our  sympathies  and 
attachments,  and  the  communication  of 
nobler  blessings  to  our  fellow-creatures. 
By  the  happiness  of  heaven  I  under- 
stand the  mind,  rising,  through  acts  of 
piety  and  virtue,  to  an  enlarged,  sublime, 
creative  power  of  thought,  such  as  is 
faintly  shadowed  forth  by  the  mightiest 
efforts  of  genius  upon  earth,  and  to  a 
pure  love,  of  which  we  have  dim  pres- 
ages in  the  most  heroic  and  self-sac- 
rificing deeds  of  heroism  recorded  in 
history.  The  happiness  of  heaven  is 
moral  and  religious  principle,  diffused 
through  and  perfecting  all  our  faculties, 
affections,  and  energies ;  and  conse- 
quently nothing  greater  than  this  princi- 
ple of  goodness  can  be  communicated 
to  us  by  Jesus  Christ  through  everlast- 
ing ages.  His  highest  office  consists 
in  thus  leading  us  to  do  the  will  of  our 
Father  in  heaven.  In  conforming  our 
minds  to  the  supreme  mind,  he  gi^es 
V  \3A  ihe  happiness  of  heaven  ;  nor  can  it 
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From  these  remarks  you  learn  that  I 
Dsider  righteous  action^  the  doing  of 

E's  will,  as  the  beginning  and  end 
'hnstlanity,  I  regard  the  precepts 
Jesus  —  which  he  ^ave  on  the  mounts 
d  which  he  illustrated  so  gloriously  in 
^tfe  —  as  the  essential  elemcnl  of  his 
Kon,  and  to  which  all  other  parts 
Fbut  subservient.  Obey  these,  and 
Ipurpose  of  his  rcH^^on  is  fulfilled  in 
B.  Reerard  these  as  your  rule  of  life, 
d  you  build  your  house  upon  a  rock, 
p  them  out  in  deed,  and  you  have 
irrcd  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  —  you 

0  now  enter  it.  Christ's  precepts 
i^  declaring  God's  will,  or  per- 
\  virtue  —  are  what  chiefly  con- 
i  tis-  To  secure  obedience  to  his 
eepts  IS  the  great  aim  of  all  the 
trincs,  promises,  and  other  teachings 
Christ.     And  to   exalt  these   above 

precepts  is  to  prefer  the  means  to 
end. 

11.  I,  It  may  be  said,  rn  reply  to 
Be  views,  that  whilst  1  am  inclined 
ay  the  whole  stress  on  obedience 
\  on  perfect  virtue,  the  New  Testa- 
llt  lays  the  greatest  stress  on  faith, 
be  saved,  we  must  believe,"  men 
*' Virtue,  purity,  sanctity,  are  not 
ough.  Faith  in  Christ  is  the  posses- 
tn  which  is  most  to  be  prized.*'  I 
gbt  reply  to  this,  that  Paul  taught  a 
prent  doctrine,  in  that  memorable 
ll^^e,  where,  in  comparing  faiih,  hope, 
I  charity,  he  said,  the  "  greatest  of 
Ipe  is  charily,"  I  waive,  however, 
%  reply.  \  acknowledge  the  impor- 
Ice  of  faith.  But  still  1  miintain  the 
^remary  of  virtunus  obedience.  For 
lat  is  f.iith,  and  what  is  iis  use?  To 
tJcve  in  Christ  is  to  receive  and  cher- 
l  those  great  truths,  from  which  a  pure 
flows,  —  by  which  the  mind  is 
Dglbencd  to  withstand  evil,  to  over- 
inward  and  outward  foes,  and  to 
forward  to  perfection.  The  value 
|lth  lies  in  its  power  over  the  char- 
in  the  force  of  holy  pur|x>se,  in 
enlargement  of  philanthropy,  in 
union  of  the  mind  to  God,  lo 
ph  it  is  fitted  to  exalt  us.  In  other 
As,  faith  is  a  meanj^  and  obedience 
kc  end.  What  is  it  to  believe  in 
jst  ?  t  answer,  it  is  to  believt  that 
%tid  his  religion  came  from  God,  and 
follow  out  in  practice  this  conviction* 
to  recognize  a  divine   excellence 

1  authority  io  his  precepts,  and  reso- 


lately  to  adopt  them  as  our  rule  of  life. 
It  is  to  see  a  divine  purity  in  hi.*  char* 
acter,  and  resolutely  to  make  it  our 
roodeL  It  is  to  be  assured  that  under 
his  guidance  we  shall  attain  to  perfec- 
tion, and  to  forsake  all  other  guides  for 
this  inestimable  good,  it  is  to  believe 
in  the  promises  which  he  has  made  to 
all  forms  of  holiness  ;  and  under  this 
convxtion  to  cultivate  alL  It  is  to  be* 
lieve  that  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see 
God;  and  under  this  conviction  to 
cleanse  the  thoughts,  ima*;ination,  and 
desires.  It  is  to  believe  that  the  merci- 
ful shall  find  mercy,  and  the  forgiving 
be  forgiven ;  and  Ihrotigh  this  confi- 
dence to  cherish  a  placable  and  aflfeC' 
tionate  virtue.  It  is  to  believe  the 
promise,  that  if  we  ask  we  shall  receive ; 
and  under  this  persuasion  to  seek  ear* 
nestly  God's  Holy  Spirit.  In  a  word, 
faith  is  to  believe  th.it  if  we  hear  and  do 
the  words  which  Jesus  spake,  we  shall 
be  like  the  man  who  built  his  house 
upon  the  rock  ;  and  in  this  confidence  to 
obey.  I  know  nothintj  plainer  than  the 
true  u%t  of  faith.  It  (s  enjoined  wholly 
for  its  practical  influences,  simply  to  aid 
and  strengthen  us  to  resist  sin,  and  to 
encourage  us  to  frame  ourselves  after 
that  perfection  of  character  which  shines 
forth  in  the  precepts  and  example  of 
Jesus. 

z.  Again,  it  is  a  common  opinion,  that 
love  to  Christ  has  some  special  efficacy, 
that  by  this  some  hiijher  end  is  accom- 
plished in  securing  salvatitm  than  by  a 
general  obedience  of  his  laws.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  chill,  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, the  affection  with  which  Christ  is 
regarded.  1  feci  that  he  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived from  men  the  love  which  he  de- 
serves. Deeply  should  \  rejoice  to  set 
forth  with  a  new  power  his  claims  to  our 
reverent  esteem  and  joyful  gratitude. 
Bui  let  not  this  regard  to  Christ  be  mis* 
understood.  Especially  let  it  not  be 
separated  in  our  thoughts  from  obe- 
dience to  liis  precepts,  or  be  exalted  in 
our  esteem  above  general  rectitude.  The 
truth  is,  the  love  of  Christ  is  but  an- 
other name  for  the  love  of  virtue.  It 
is  not,  as  some  seem  to  think,  a  kind  of 
theolo^cal  emotion  -a  mysterious  fer- 
vor— ^ distinct  from  moral  integrity,  from 
philanthropy,  and  from  our  duties  t<^ 
God  and  our  neighbor.  We  err  griev- 
ously if  we  imagine  that  our  salvation  is 
promoted  by  occasxov^-a.V  ^^4^\  v^^^^x^^k 
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Christ,  which  subsists  apart  by  itself,  in 
the  heart  —  which  does  not  blend  with 
our  ordinary  feelings  and  our  daily  lives. 
The  character  of  Christ  is  perfect  virtue. 
And  consequently  attachment  to  Christ, 
as  I  have  just  said,  is  but  another  name 
for  attachment  to  virtue. 

In  this  consists  the  excellence  of  a 
love  of  Jesus,  that  it  is  a  love  of  the 
purest,  loveliest,  sublimest  manifesta- 
tion of  moral  excellence,  and  is  our 
surest  guide  to  the  attainment  of  it.  To 
love  Jesus  Christ  is  to  love  him  in  whom 
human  virtue  was  revealed  in  its  per- 
fection, and  who  came  that  he  might 
communicate  to  us  what  was  most  per- 
fect in  his  own  mind.  It  is  to  love 
disinterestedness,  self-sacrifice,  and  an 
unbounded  charity.  It  is  to  love  a  will 
wholly  purified  from  selfishness,  and  en- 
tirely consecrated  to  the  will  and  loving 
purposes  of  God.  It  is  to  love  calm- 
ness, constancy,  fortitude,  and  magna- 
nimity. It  is  to  love  a  spirit  raised 
above  the  world,  its  frowns,  its  flatteries, 
its  opinions,  its  prejudices,  its  most 
dreaded  pains.  It  is  to  love  him  who 
gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  rescue 
us  from  all  sin,  and  present  us  spotless 
to  God.  Who  does  not  see  then  that 
the  love  of  Christ  is  one  and  the  same, 
with  a  consecration  to  what  is  good  and 
great,  with  the  desire  of  perfection, 
with  entire  devotedness  to  doing  God's 
will  ? 

3.  I  am  aware  that  the  importance 
which  I  have  now  attached  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity  must  shock  the 
common  prejudice,  —  that  the  distin- 
guishing excellence  of  the  gospel  lies 
in  its  peculiar  doctrines.  The  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  I  should  be  the 
last  to  undervalue.  But  I  maintain  that 
these  doctrines  all  bear  directly  on  its 
precepts,  and  are  all  designed  to  teach 
the  supreme  worth  of  Christian  virtue. 
In  this  all  their  significance  consists. 
Let  me  descend  to  a  few  particulars. 

I  am  told  by  some  Christians  that  the 
doctrine  of  immortality  is  the  grand  dis- 
covery of  Christianity,  and  gives  it  its 
chief  value.  Hut,  I  ask,  why  is  immor- 
tality revealed  .^  And  I  answer,  it  is  re- 
vealed wholly  as  a  motive  to  obedience. 
The  future  state,  which  Jesus  Christ 
brought  to  light,  is  a  state  of  equitable 
retribution,  where  those  who  do  good 
win  rise  to  glory  and  \\ot\ot  2itv^  \j?i?Lt^, 
and  those  who  do  e^\\  to  &\«LXut,\t\\wXar 


tion,  and  anguish.  To  believe  in  im- 
mortality is  to  believe  in  the  everlaustiDg 
triumph  and  growth  of  virtue,  and  under 
this  conviction  to  choose  it  as  oor  so- 
preme  good. 

Again,  some  Christians  will  tell  me 
that  the  doctrine  of  divine  forgiveness 
is  the  great  glory  of  Christianity.  But 
I  ask,  to  whom  is  divine  IbrEtveness 
promised?  To  all  indiscriminate^? 
Did  Christ  publish  from  bis  cross  abso> 
lute,  unconditional  pardon  ?  Who  does 
not  know  that  throughout  the  whole 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament  repent- 
ance and  remission  of  sins  are  always 
combined,  and  that  the  last  is  invariany 
used  as  a  motive  for  the  first  ?  Who  is 
fordven  in  Christianity?  The  Prod^ 
gal7  Yes !  But  not  whilst  wasting  his 
substance  in  riotous  living;  bat  when, 
heart-broken,  conscience-struck,  be  re- 
turns to  his  Father's  house.  Our  Fath- 
er's pardon  was  promised  by  Jesus  to 
such  as  forsake  sin,  and  obey  his  will ; 
and  this  obedience  is  the  end  for  whkh 
divine  forgiveness  is  preached. 

Again,  some  Christians  may  tell  me 
that  the  doctrine  of  salvation  is  the 
great  doctrine  of  Christianity,  —  more 
important  than  all  its  precepts,  and  of 
more  worth  than  all  its  incitements  to 
virtue.  Salvation  is  a  sublime  doctrioe. 
But  what  does  it  mean  ?  According  to 
the  Scriptures,  salvation  is  to  be  res- 
cued from  moral  evil,  from  error  and 
sin,  from  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  and 
to  be  restored  to  inward  truth,  pietj, 
and  virtue.  Consequently,  salvation  aiid 
Christian  obedience  are  one  and  the 
same.  Nor,  indeed,  can  salvation  be 
anything  else.  I  know  but  one  sahatkMi 
for  a  sick  man,  and  that  is  to  give  him 
health.  So  I  know  but  one  salvatioD 
for  a  bad  man,  and  that  is  to  make  him 
truly,  thoroughly,  conscientiously /#a/, 
to  break  the  chains  of  his  evil  habits, 
to  raise  him  to  the  dignity  and  peace 
of  a  true  religious  life.  An  intelligent 
and  moral  being  is  saved  and  blttsed 
just  so  far  as  he  chooses  freely  —  fully 
—  what  is  good,  great,  and  god-like ;  as 
he  adopts  for  his  rule  the  will  of  God. 
I  therefore  repeat  it.  Salvation  and  vm 
tue  are  but  different  aspects  of  the  same 
supreYne  good.  But  now  I  go  one  step 
further,  and  reach  the  very  citadel  of 
controversy. 
.  4.  There  are  Christians  who  will  teO 
\  T»fe  >^^T^  \a  ^m^  ^^ciaciple  of  the  goi- 
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pel  which  constitutes  Us  very  essence, 
to  which  I  have  not  even  alluded,  and 
I^Aiich    is   of  more    imparlance   to   the 
IHnman  race  than  all  Christ's  precepts 
combined.     This  is  redemption  by  the 
blood  of  the   cross.     This  atonement, 
Me   are   told,  is    the  grand    distinction 
'Jl  the  gospel,   and   all  other  parts  of 
Christianity    hold    but    a    subordinate 
place      **  The  cross  !  the  cross  I   is  the 
centre  of  our  religion,"  they  say,  •'  round 
which   (he    precepts  and   the   promises 
revolve,   and    from   which    all    borrow 
light  and  life.'*    To  '*  trust  in  the  cross  *' 
has  a  more   immediate   and    important 
influence  on  our  salvation  than  to  carry 
out    in  life,  however  perfectly,  all  pre- 
cepts of  the  Sermon  on  the  ^fo^Int. 

To  this  I  reply  that  I  prize  the  cross 
and  blood  of  Christ  as  hi|:bly  as  any 
Christian  can.  In  view  of  that  cross 
I  desire  ever  to  live  ;  and  of  that  blood, 
in  the  sptritual  srnse,  I  desire  ever  to 
dnok.  I  hope,  as  truly  as  any  Chris- 
tian ever  did  or  could,  to  be  saved  by 
the  cross  of  Chri?^t.  But  what  do  I 
mean  by  such  lan;;u,igc  ?  Do  I  expect 
that  the  woodK^  which  Christ  w*is  nailed 
is  to  swe  me?  Do  I  expect  that  the 
maUrtftl  h\ood  which  trickled  from  his 
wounds  is  to  save  me  ?  Or  do  I  expect 
this  Ijoon  from  his  bodily  asjonies  ?  No  I 
By  the  cross  and  btood  of  Christ  1  mean 
nothing  outward,  nothin-j  material.  I 
mean  the  spirit,  the  character,  the  love 
of  Jesus,  which  his  death  mnde  manifest, 
and  which  are  pre-eminently  filled  lo 
bind  me  to  him,  and  to  make  me  a  par- 
taker of  his  virtues.  1  mean  his  relig- 
ion, which  was  sealed  by  his  blood,  and 
the  spirit  of  which  shone  forth  most 
gloriously  from  his  cross,  I  mean  the 
great  prmcipk-s  for  which  he  died,  and 
which  have  for  their  sole  end  to  purify 
human  nature. 

According  to  these  views,  the  blood 
and  cross  of  Christ  are  the  means  of 
Christian  virtue.  How  then  can  they 
be  cxalied  above  that  virtue  ?  1  am  as- 
tonished and  appalled  by  the  jjross  man- 
ner in  which  ** Christ's  blood'*  is  often 
spoken  oC  as  if  his  outward  wounds  and 
bodily  sufferings  could  contribute  to  our 
salvation ;  as  if  au^ht  else  than  his 
spirit,  his  truth,  could  redeem  us.  On 
other  occasions  we  use  the  very  words 
which  we  thus  apply  to  Christ,  and  use 
them  rationally.  How  is  it  that  in  re- 
ligion  we  so  readily  part  with  our  <om* 


man  sense  f  For  example^  we  often  say 
that  our  liberty  was  purchased,  and  our 
country  was  saved,  **  by  the  biaod  o£ , 
patriots.**  And  what  do  we  mean  ?  - 
that  the  material  blood  which  gushed  I 
from  their  bodies,  that  their  wounds*, 
that  their  agonies,  saved  their  country  ?.  I 
No !  We  mean  that  we  owe  our  frce-^  1 
dom  to  men  who  loved  their  country 
more  than  life,  and  gladly  shed  their* 
l)lood  in  its  defence.  By  their  blood  we 
mean  their  patriotism,  their  devotion 
to  freedom,  approved  in  death.  We 
mean  their  generous  heroism,  of  which; 
death  was  the  crown*  We  mean  the 
principles  for  which  they  died»  the  spirit 
which  shone  forth  in  their  self-sacrifice,*  \ 
and  which  this  sacrifice  of  their  lives 
spread  abroad  and  strengthened  in  the 
community.  So  by  Christ*s  blood  I  un-» 
derstand  his  spirit,  his  entire  devotioa 
to  the  cause  of  human  virtue  and  to  the 
will  of  God.  By  his  cross  I  mean  his 
celestial  love,  1  mean  the  g^eat  prin- 
ciples of  piety  and  rij^hteousness,  ia 
asserting  which  he  died.  To  be  re- 
deemed by  his  blood  is  to  be  redeemed*  ] 
by  his  goocfbess.  In  other  words,  it  is 
to  be  purified  from  all  sin,  and  restored 
to  all  virtue,  by  the  principles,  the  re- 
ligion, the  character,  the  all-conquering^ 
love  of  Jesus  Christ,  According  to  these 
views,  moral  purity,  Christian  virtue, 
spiritual  perfection,  is  the  supreme  good 
to  be  bestowed  bv  the  blood  and  cross 
of  Christ.  Oh  that  a  voice  of  power 
could  send  this  simple  yet  most  sublime 
truth  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  Chris- 
tendom !  It  is  a  troth  mournfully  and 
disaf^trously  obscured.  According  to 
common  v[ews.  the  death  of  Christ,  in- 
stead of  being  the  great  qurckeneroi  he- 
roic virtue,  is  made  a  substitute  for  it  ; 
and  many  hope  to  be  happy  through 
Christ's  dying  agony,  much  more  than 
through  the  participation  of  his  self- 
sacrificing  life.  1  doubt  whether  any 
error  has  done  so  much  to  rob  Chris- 
tianity of  Its  purifying  and  ennobling 
power,  as  these  false' views  of  atonement. 
The  cross  of  Jesus  —  when  supposed  to 
bless  us  by  some  mysterious  agency  of 
reconciling  God  to  us,  and  not  by  trans- 
forming our  characters  into  the  spirit 
and  image  of  our  Sa\nour  —  becomes  our 
peril,  and  may  prove  our  ruin.  Of  one  re- 
ality I  am  sure,  and  I  speak  it  with  entire 
confidence.  I  cannot  receive  from  the 
cross  of   Christ  any  good  so  great  as 
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that  sublime  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  of 
love  to  God,  and  of  unbounded  char- 
ity, which  the  cross  so  gloriously  mani- 
fested. And  they  who  seek  not  this,  but 
seek,  as  they  imagine,  some  mystical 
and  mysterious  Eood,  from  Christ's 
death,  are  mournfully  blinded  to  the 
chief  end  of  Christianity.  I  speak  thus 
strongly,  not  in  arrogance,  not  in  un- 
charitableness,  but  because  a  ^at 
truth,  felt  deeply,  cannot  utter  itself 
feebly  and  tamely;  because  no  language 
less  emphatic  would  be  just  to  the 
strongest  convictions  of  my  conscience, 
my  reason,  and  my  heart. 

III.  My  friends,  I  have  stated  in  this 
discourse  the  great  good  which  Jesus 
Christ  came  to  spread  through  the  earth, 
—  the  highest  benefit  which  he  can  con- 
fer. I  know  nothing  of  equal  worth  with 
moral  excellence ;  with  an  enliehtened, 
powerful,  disinterested,  and  holy  mind  ; 
with  a  love  to  God  which  chan|^es  us 
into  his  likeness.  I  know  nothmg  so 
important  to  us  as  the  perfection  of 
our  own  spirits.  Perfect  goodness  is  the 
supreme  good, — may  I  not  ^zj  the  only 
good?  We  often  hear,  incfeed,  of  the 
rewards  of  virtue,  as  if  they  were  some- 
thing separate  from  virtue,  and  virtue 
was  out  the  means.  But  1  am  sure  that 
virtue  itself  is  worth  more  than  all  out- 
ward rewards  ;  its  truest  recompense  is 
found  in  itself,  in  its  own  growing  vigor, 
in  its  own  native  peace,  in  the  harmony 
which  it  establishes  between  our  souls 


and  God,  in  the  sympathy  and  friend- 
ship by  which  it  tdeotifies  us  with  the 
universe.  So  we  hear  of  the  punish- 
ments of  sin  as  if  they  were  the  greatest 
evils  to  be  dreaded.  But  sin,  I  am  sure, 
is  itself  more  terrible  than  all  its  conse- 
quences, more  terrible  than  any  bell: 
and  its  chief  misery  is  boaod  up  in  its 
own  hateful  nature.  Of  course,  the  only 
redemption  of  a  human  being  is  the  re- 
covery of  his  spirit  from  monu  evil,  from 
whatever  stains  and  debases  it,  to  the 
purity,  philanthropy,  piety,  and  perfect- 
ness  of  a  child  of  God,  such  as  was 
manifested  in  the  beloved  Son. 
To  do  the  will  of  our  heavenly  Father 

—  to  form  ourselves  after  the  porest 
ideal  of  goodness,  which  nature,  coo- 
science,  revelation  present  as  a  pattern 

—  is  the  great  work  of  earthly  existence. 
This  practical  use  of  the  gospel  is  the 
only  saving  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  For 
we  know  him,  and  believe  in  him,  only 
in  so  far  as  we  recognize,  love,  and  imitate 
the  perfection  of  hb  character  and  life. 
To  prefer  universal  rectitude,  the  bound- 
less love  of  God  and  fellow-beings,  the 
perfect  life,  before  all  other  gaxl,  b 
the  only  true  wisdom,  is  the  only  real 
worship.  We  know  nothing  of  a  future 
world,  unless  we  hear  proceeding  from 
it  a  voice  of  benediction,  that  warns 
and  welcomes  us  to  enter  now  into  that 
purity,  integrity,  charity,  holiness, 
peace,  and  joy,  which  are  the  bliss  of 
heaven. 
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Ephbsians  it.  4 :  •*  There  is  one  body,  and  one 
•pirit,  even  au  ye  are  called  io  one  hope  of  your 
calling." 

This  passage  declares  the  living  unity 
that  will  bind  all  Christians  together,  in 
proportion  as  thejr  are  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  their  religion,  and  are  joined 
vitally  to  their  common  Head.  They 
constitute  one  body.  Chr\s\\2LTv%  ^tt  xiov 
distinct,  separate,  mdcpendtiil  feWo^ti^ 


of  Christ,  each  walking  in  a  lonely  path, 
living  by  an  undisclosed  faith,  locking 
up  in  the  breast  an  unparticipated  love. 
Christ  came  not  mertl)  4o  teach  a  doc- 
trine, but  to  establish  a  church,  to  form 
a  religious  society,  to  organize  a  spiritual 
community.  His  religion  was  revealed 
to  be  a  common  possession,  a  common 
\qY^  a  common  cTound  of  gratitude  and 
\in2A^>  q\  ^a9;iT>&s^  ^nd  work,  for  the 
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whole  liiiman  race.  His  religion  was 
intended  to  he  a  world-wide  cause,  in 
which  innumerable  muhitudes  should  be 
leagxied;  which  should  be  advanced  by 
their  united  prayers »  aspirations,  toils, 
and  sufferings ;  which  one  age  should 
transmit  to  another;  which  should  enhst 
men  of  a  devout  and  disinterested  spirit 
through  all  nations  and  limes,  Christ 
is  not  the  leader  of  solitary  individuals. 
The  titles  given  to  him  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament imply  the  most  close  and  endear- 
^^  ing  connections  among  those  whom  he 
^m  calls  his  **friends,''  Christ  is  the  head, 
^  and  Christians  are  his  body, — living 
members  one  of  another.  He  is  the 
corner-stone,  and  they  are  a  temple,  — 
built  on  him  as  a  foundation,  gaining 
jsirength  and  proportion  from  the  fit 
^^  junction  of  its  various  materials  and 
B  P^rts*  He  is  the  shepherd,  and  ihey  are 
the  flock.  Christianity  is  thus  pre-emi- 
nently a  social  religion,  — disposing  its 
disciples  to  joint  services,  awakening 
the  fteling  of  brotherhood,  demanding 

(concerted  efforts  for  its  development 
and  diffusion^  and  in  a  word  combining 
all  believers  itito  organic  unity  in  spirit 
and  in  deed. 
I,  It  might  he  anticipated  that  a  re- 
ligion coming  from  man  s  Creator,  whose 
essence  is  love,  should  be  a  social  one. 
For  man,  by  his  very  nature,  is  pre-emi- 
nently a  social  bein^^. 

All  the  great  developments  of  human- 
ity are  fulfilled  thrnugh  society.  Society 
surrounds  tis  at  our  entrance  into  life, 
and  its  influences  embrace  us  till  the 
parting  hour.  The  arms  of  fellow-lieings 
receive  us  at  birth,  and  enfold  us  at 
death.  The  first  and  last  sounds  we 
*  hear  arc  human  voices.  Thus  social 
ties  entwine  themselves  about  our  whole 
existence  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
The  happiness  experienced  in  loving 
and  being  loved,  the  enhanced  joy  which 
blessings  derive  from  participation,  the 
resources  which  infancy  and  age,  infirm- 

•  ity  and  disease,  find  in  the  affectionate 
sympathy,  sustenance,  and  strength  of 
the  home  circle,  the  pleasures  of  friendly 
discourse  and  the  solace?>  of  fraternal 
confidence,  the  astonishing  enterprises 
achieved  by  the  union  of  thoughts  and 
energies  in  communities  and  nations, 
the  light  of  literature,  art,  science,  law, 
*  religion,  transmitted  and  brightened  by 
transmission  from  mind  to  mind,  and  1 
from   age  to   age,  —  countless  bcnelils   ; 
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indeed,  which  there  is  no  time  to  enu- 
merate,—  attest  the  benignant  purposes 
of  our  Heavenly  Father  in  making  us 
social. 

The  influence  of  society  upon  the 
character  of  its  constituent  members 
can  hardly  be  overstated.  At  times  it 
even  absorbs  man's  free  agency.  Indi- 
viduals  are  moulded  by  the  community, 
in  which  they  live,  almost  passively  and 
unconsciously.  What  a  striking  exam-  h 
pie  we  have  of  the  power  of  society  over  H 
individual  persons  in  the  unfailing  trans*  ^^ 
mission  of  national  characteristics  from 
generation  to  generation  !  in  what  in- 
eradicable lines  of  feature  and  form,  of 
temperament  and  tendency,  is  this  influ- 
ence graven  \  What  multiplied  traces 
in  physiognomy,  and  in  intellectual  and 
moral  traits,  does  every  man  l>ear  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  has  chanced  to 
be  born  !  Souls  pour  themselves  imper- 
ceptibly, but  copiously,  into  other  souls. 
So  swift,  subtle,  and  strong  is  this  spir- 
itual commerce  between  person  and  per- 
son, that  a  look  or  a  tone  is  enough  to  ^m 
reveal  mind  to  mind,  and  to  change  ^| 
the  whole  current  of  one  another*s  ^ 
thoughts  and  emotions.  Feelings,  w^hich 
sleep  within  us  in  solitude,  awaken  into 
intense  energy,  when  manifested  power- 
fully by  those  around  us.  And  a  multi- 
tude»  by  acting  Ujjon  one  another,  arc 
wrought  into  fervors  either  of  generous 
enthusiasm  or  of  indignant  passion,  to 
which  our  nature  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances is  wholly  unequal. 

Again,  there  is  a  principle  of  expan- 
sion in  the  soul,  an  ardent  thirst  for 
great  objects  and  wide  spheres  of  affec- 
tion and  action,  which,  in  all  lands  and 
times,  manifests  itself  in  magnanimous 
patriotism.  How  this  generous  love  o£ 
country  overcomes  the  contracting  in- 
fluences of  our  present  selfish  stage  of 
civilisation  !  Every  day  we  see  men 
of  no  uncommon  capacity  or  elev^ition  of 
character  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
community  in  which  they  live,  proud  in 
its  glory,  exulting  in  its  triumphs,  hum- 
bled in  its  humiliations,  wedded  to  its 
fortunes,  sacrificing  all  private  good  for 
its  advancement,  clinging  to  it  in  peril, 
hazarding  life  in  its  defence.  Reproach 
cast  upon  their  nation  stings  them  more 
keenly  than  personal  insult.  Its  most 
distinG:uished  lawgivers,  heroes,  and 
men  of  genius,  though  belonging  to  for- 
mer ages,  and  consequently  unknown, 
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they  exalt  almost  into  divinities,  and 
honor  as  if  they  were  their  own  imme- 
diate ancestors. 

But  even  this  devoted  love  of  country 
is  too  narrow  an  emotion  for  the  human 
soul.  Man  longs  to  live  in  the  life  of 
humanity.  Who  does  not  know  how 
even  ordinary  men  are  interested  in  fel- 
low-creatures and  events,  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  their  particular  commu- 
nity;  how  their  sympathies,  aspirations, 
and  hopes  extend  to  and  embrace  what- 
ever man  is  doing-and  suffering  over  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth  ?  How  do  they 
become  parties  to  conflicts  of  another 
hemisphere,  confederates  in  heart  with 
distant  nations  in  their  struggles  and 
sacrifices,  and  glad  witnesses  of  the 
progress  of  freedom  and  civilization 
throughout  the  world !  How  the  daily 
newspapers  are  devoured  by  thousands 
and  millions  of  readers,  not  for  selfish 
ends  of  gain,  or  to  discover  channels 
through  which  they  may  pursue  profit- 
able enterprises,  but  simply  from  sym- 
pathy with  men  of  every  kindred  and 
name,  and  anxiety  to  learn  the  fortunes 
and  fate  of  human  nature,  throughout 
the  \*ast  movements  of  mankind  !  This 
same  interest  in  the  whole  human  race 
gives  popularity  to  books  of  travel, 
whereby  many,  who  have  trodden  no 
soil  but'  their  natal  one,  in  spirit  circum- 
navigate the  globe,  and  establish  friend- 
ly and  fraternal  acquaintance  with  the 
inhabitants  alike  of  the  tropics  and  the 
poles. 

We  have  been  speaking  thus  far  of 
common  men.  But  when  we  rise  to 
contemplate  superior  minds,  we  find 
them  peculiarly  prompted  to  widen  their 
sympathies  indefinitely,  and  to  form 
close  alliance  with  their  remotest  breth- 
ren of  the  human  race.  Literary  and 
scientific  men,  scattered  abroad  through 
all  nations,  delight  to  multiply  bonds  of 
scholarly  union ;  learn  eagerly  one  an- 
other's lanf^uages ;  liberally  interchange 
thou«;hts  and  discoveries;  torm  societies 
of  exploration,  observation,  and  histori- 
cal and  critical  inquiry,  to  which  the 
most  distant  regions  contribute  mem- 
bers ;  and  rejoice  in  the  progress  of 
knowledge  as  a  common  cause.  And 
through  this  citizenship  of  learned  men 
of  all  countries  in  one  great  republic  of 
reason,  science  is  now  enlarging  its  con- 
quests with  a  raoidily  uuexatcv'^Xtd  \tk 
former  '*ke  mannw  \iitn.tNO- 
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lent  men,  especially  those  who  are  con- 
secrated to  the  same  philanthropic  ob- 
jects, delight  to  hear  of  the  process  of 
reforms  in  diflferent  nations ;  rejoice  that 
the  grand  schemes  of  benevolence  to 
which  they  are  devoted  enlist  friends 
and  helpers  far  and  wide ;  and  exult  in 
the  success  of  its  most  distant  advocates 
as  truly  as  in  their  own. 

Above  all  is  this  consdoos  com- 
munion in  the  life  of  man  universal  pro- 
foundly felt  in  the  sphere  of  religion. 
So  susceptible  is  our  sociaJ  nature,  that 
the  simple  thought,  that  there  are  multi- 
tudes around  the  globe  who  unite  in  a 
common  religious  uith,  hope,  and  char- 
ity, is  all  animating,  like  an  inspiration. 
The  devout  man  worships  with  new  zeal, 
when  he  feels  that  innumerable  kindred 
souls  are  made  one  with  bis,  in  the  lore 
of  the  **  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who 
is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  all;  ** 
that  this  communion  is  not  confined 
to  our  narrow  world,  but  expands 
throughout  all  worlds,  into  a  glorious 
temple,  wherein  God  dwells;  that  in  his 
hymns  of  praise  he  is  echoing  the  an- 
thems of  angelic  choirs ;  that  in  his  aspi- 
rations he  is  in  unison  with  the  emotions 
and  joys  of  God's  countless  spiritual 
family  throughout  the  universe ;  and  that 
he  is  even  now  a  living  member  of  an 
immortal  organization,  which  is  to  grow 
ever  more  perfect,  when  the  distinctions 
of  nations,  and  even  of  humanity,  will  be 
dissolved  in  the  love  and  joy  of^the  holj 
and  blessed  societies  of  heaven. 

II.  And  now  let  us  consider  more 
nearly  the  extent  of  this  unity  in  the 
church  universal, —  how  far  it  reaches, 
how  many  it  embraces,  —  in  order  that 
we  may  gain  a  correspondent  largeness 
and  elevation  of  views  and  affections,  of 
hopes  and  principles  of  action. 

There  is  one  body  and  one  spirit. 
Christ  has  one  church,  not  many 
churches.  All  Christians  are  compre- 
hended in  one  community.  However 
scattered,  separated,  and  divided,  in 
their  fellowship  with  one  head,  in  their 
participation  of  one  faith  and  spirit,  they 
are  attracted  by  a  combinins  principle, 
which,  though  counteractea  now,  can 
never  be  destroyed ;  and  which  wiD 
ultimately  manifest  itself  in  blending  all 
believers,  visibly  and  indissolubly,  into 
one.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  Chris-  . 
>CvMi  TtVv^oa,  —  as  a  religion  of  love,  — 
ii^.^>ci•^  txo^sc«Rft.\\  \&saxbe  ^thered  into 
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one  society.  Giristian  union  cannot  but 
be  coextensive  with  the  Christian  re- 
Kgion,  and  diAised  with  it  wherever  it 
is  spread.  Such  is  the  general  doctrine 
ol  the  text 

I.  Now  if  all  Christians  constitute 
one  community  only,  then  it  is  implied, 
not  merely  that  Christians  of  the  di£Eer- 
ent  denominations  which  are  scattered 
through  the  world  are  nearly  connected 
with  one  another  here  below,  but  that 
Christians  on  earth  and  Christians  in 
heaven  are  livingly  bound  in  fellowship. 
Being  equally  united  to  Christ,  these 
two  classes  are  necessarily  comprehend- 
ed in  that  one  body,  whicn  is  quickened 
by  the  one  spirit  of  adoption  that  ani- 
mates the  whole  vast  family  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God.  Consequently  thev  sus- 
tain most  intimate  relations  witn  one 
another,  instantly  and  everywhere. 

It  is  common  to  speak  of  these  two 
dasses  under  the  names  of  the  church 
militant  and  the  church  triumphant. 
But  these  words  merely  denote  the  re- 
spective circumstances  amidst  which  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  same  community 
are  for  a  season  placed.  The  church 
militant  and  the  church  triumphant 
are  one  church;  and  the  time  is  aph 
proaching  in  which  these  distinctions 
shall  vanish  away,  and  when  all  Christ*s 
followers,  crowned  with  the  same  tri- 
umph, shall  be  gathered  into  the  same 
visible  communion,  around  their  com- 
mon, exalted  Head.  This  doctrine  is 
announced  in  a  passage  of  singular  mag- 
nificence and  elevation,  both  ^  thought 
and  language,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, where  the  writer  says :  "  Ye  are 
come  unto  Mount  Sion,  and  unto  the 
city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumerable  com- 
pany of  angels,  to  the  general  assembly 
and  church  of  the  first-bom  whose 
names  are  written  in  heaven,  and  to 
God  the  judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits 
o£  just  men  made  perfect."  In  other 
words,  by  unity  of  soul  with  Christ's 
church  we  are  admitted  into  a  real  com- 
munion of  saints,  tender  and  confiden- 
tial, which  will  gain  strength  and  large- 
ness as  we  and  they  advance  towards 
celestial  excellence. 

3.  If  we  consider,  first,  the  position 
of  Christians  in  heaven,  —  who  through 
life  were  devoutly  interested  in  the 
growth  of  holiness  and  love  among 
Christ's  followers,  -—  \t  is  utterly  incred- 


ible that  they  should  cast  o£E  at  death 
this  form  of  benevolence,  as  if  it  were 
worth  no  more  than  the  perishable  body. 
For  what  is  the  heaven,  into  which  they 
have  entered,  but  the  perfection  of  char- 
ity, the  unbroken  harmony  of  all  good 
affections  ?  Although  we  may  well  sup- 
pose that  ties  of  a  mere  earthly  nature 
will  fall  from  the  purified  spirit,  yet  at- 
tachments founded  in  piety  and  good- 
ness cannot  but  gather  vigor  as  souls 
mature  in  the  perfect  life.  This  doc- 
trine of  the  enduring  sympathy,  felt  by 
Christians  in  heaven  for  Christians  on 
earth,  should  be  placed  bevond  doubt, 
if  we  believe  that  Christ's  disciples  as- 
cend at  death  into  immediate  personal 
intercourse  with  him.  You  remember 
how  Paul  says,  that  ''to  be  absent  from 
the  body  is  to  be  present  with  the  Lord." 
Christians  are  not  present  with  our  Sav- 
iour merely  as  we  are  with  one  another; 
for  in  the  future  state  the  access  of 
mind  to  mind  must  undoubtedly  be  near- 
er than  on  earth.  They  have  a  commun- 
ion with  his  spirit,  such  as  the  closest 
friendship  does  not  allow  among  imper- 
fect men.  Friendship  is  the  affection 
that  predominates  in  the  mind  of  Jesus. 
Friendship  is  his  very  soul.  We  are 
assured  that,  in  his  present  glorified 
state,  the  same  magnanimous  love  which 
upheld  him  in  the  agonies  of  crucifixion 
flows  out  continually  towards  his  follow- 
ers on  earth,  and  is  manifested  in  per- 
petual efforts  for  their  progress  and 
their  final  and  complete  redemption. 
Christians  in  heaven  look  with  new 
clearness  of  spiritual  vision  into  the 
depth  of  this  love  of  Christ "  which  pass- 
eth  knowledge,"  until  thev  too  become 
"filled  with  the  fulness  of'^God."  And 
can  we  imagine,  that  embosomed  within 
this  divine  compassion,  which  is  always 
descending  from  heaven  to  earth,  and 
living  in  the  midst  of  the  warm  and 
attractive  beams  of  this  all-embracing 
charity,  they  can  shake  off  concern  for 
the  church  oelow  ?  Through  closer  ad- 
herence to  the  Head,  can  they  become 
severed  from  the  members,  who  are  so 
dear  and  near  to  him  as  to  be  called 
"flesh  of  his  flesh"? 

I  doubt  not  that  Christians  who  enter 
the  spiritual  world,  and  attain  to  free- 
dom trom  the  alloy  of  selfishness  which 
tarnished  their  charity  on  earth,  glow 
with  a  love  of  which  we  in  our  mortal 
stale  caiitvoX,  d\^v\tvc\Vj  toiwotvi^^   ^^^ 
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may  gain  a  glimpse  of  it  from  the  image 
given,  when  il  is  said  that  "they  shall 
shine  as  the  sun."  that  radiant  minister 
of  the  Nfost  High,  who  dwells  in  light. 
Who  indeed  can  suppose  that  good  men 
at  death  will  grow  cold  to  the  church,  in 
the  bosom  o(  which  they  were  them- 
selves nurtured  and  bred  for  the  heav- 
enly community  ;  that  the  martyrs  who 
loved  it  more  than  hfe^  and  rose  to 
heaven  through  flames  endured  in  its 
defence,  should  part  with  that  zeal  for  its 
welfare  to  which  they  owe  their  crowns 
of  glory  ?  The  fire  of  persecution  could 
not  consume,  but  only  refined  and  ex- 
alted, this  divine  ical  I  am  persuaded 
that  it  is  a  great,  however  common  an 
erTor»  to  conceive  of  the  departed  as  so 
absorbed  in  their  new  mode  of  being  as 
to  forget  their  former  one.  To  suppose 
them  forgetful  of  the  world,  where  they 
began  to  live,  is  to  make  that  life  worth- 
less, and  lo  blot  out  a  volume  of  invalu- 
able experience.  To  think  of  them  as 
regarding  this  world  with  indifference, 
when  it  w;is  the  scene  of  their  Master's 
life,  and  still  bears  the  impress  of  his 
footsteps  ;  when  it  is  associated  so  in- 
timately with  the  manifestation  of  his 
character,  and  is  the  object  of  his  per- 
petual care,  is  to  make  them  dead  to  his 
glorious  design  of  good.  Undoubtedly 
they  think  of  our  world  with  very  differ- 
ent feelings  from  those  which  it  once 
excited.  To  them  its  splendors  have 
paled  amidst  the  brightness  of  their  new 
abode.  The  competitions  and  strifes  of 
men  for  a  day's  pre-eminence  seem  to 
them  childish,  as  well  as  sinful.  This 
world*s  grand  interest  to  them  is  as  the 
birthplace  of  immortal  minds,  as  the 
school  where  they  are  trained  for  heav- 
en. But  as  such  it  is  infinitely  precious, 
and  they  regard  it  with  intense  concern. 

In  these  views  we  discover  a  pcculi* 
arity,  and  a  supremely  honomble  one,  of 
the  relationship  formed  by  Christianity 
among  its  disciples.  It  is  a  perpetual 
and  ever-growing  relationship.  The 
toils  and  sufferings  for  a  nation  — ^ which 
has  its  date  and  is  hastening  to  its  ap- 
pointed term;  which  is  soon  to  be  joined, 
in  its  decline  and  fall,  with  past  and 
almost  forgotten  empires  —  may  fade 
from  the  mind  of  the  patriot.  Death 
may  break  the  bond  which  joined  him  to 
if,  and  put  an  end  not  only  to  his  efforts 
for  its  welfare,  but  to  hvs  symp^\\v\ts  mx 
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Christian,     Laborer  and  sufferer  Cor  I 
church    universal  as   he   has 
earth,  his  energies  are  consecrate 
immortal   cause;    to  the  intere^.ts 
communitv  which  will  outiiv« 
stars,  ancf  which,  being  of  he 
gin,  tends  towards  and  will  bt 
in  heaven.     Death  cannot  tak 
of  this  church,  nor  in  the  lea^c  degree 
loosen  his  connections  with  it.     On  tbe 
contrarv,  he  goes  to  join  the  trial 
purifiea.  blessed  portion  of  this  \ 
nity,  among  whom  his  affections  J 
militant  brethren  here,  instead  of  beiii 
extinguished*  will  gain  new  fervor. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  in  w 
Christians  in  the  spiritual  world 
fest  their  affections  towards  Chn« 
on   earth,    in    regard    to    the 
and    assistances    they   render,    I 
not   attempt   to   speak.      The   do 
that  they  come  to  mortals  as  mtntstt 
of  mercy,  that  in  this  mission  the 
the  work  of  angels  whom  they  res 
—  though  reason  in  no  way  o\i\ 
and  the  heart  welcomes  it  —  mn 
held,  with  a  degree  of  uncertamt 
forming   no   part  of  revelation. 
there  is  one  office  by  which   the 
and  glorified  hold  an  active,  bene' 
connection  with  the  church  on 
which  we  cannot  doubt.     With  Ch 
example  before  them,  who  is  ever  inte 
ceding  for  man,  and  with  the  pniile^ 
of  nearer  access  to  God  than  they  cotifa 
enjoy   in   the    body,   can   we    qucstiool 
that  in  their  petitions  they  remember 
their  tempted  brethren,  who  are  %' 
that  fight  of  which  by  cxpericnc«| 
know  the  toil  and  pain  ?     Haring  ] 
for  the  church  till  their  last  breath. 
we  imagine  that  in  their  pre^^nt 
state,  where  intercc^  more 

effectual  because  spi  frtjrrr 

heart,  thev  should  not  miugle  uitii  ibeir 
worship  this  high  duty?  Why  sboold 
we  think  that  prayer  Is  confined  toi 
or  that  its  power  of  appeal  can  he  1 
cned  in  heaven  ?  Are  Christians  1 
denied  the  privilege,  which  is 
here,  of  invoking  God^s  bless 
friends  and  brethren  ?  For  one, 
not  that  among  the  jovfnl  nnUes  of  I 
^els  is  heard  a  %*oi 
but  more  tender,  of  rMie 

cession.      Perhaps   we    shaU    herealei 
find  thai  no  incense  rifted  more  accepH^^ 
\i\n  \i^(wt  God's  throne  titaii  llie  pf9¥ 


member 

aStcl^H 
etallcdV 
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gered  brethren  in  tliis  state  of  proba- 
tion. Thus  have  1  given  one  illustratioQ 
of  the  living  ties  between  Christians  in 
heaven  and  Chrii^lians  on  canh. 

5,  In  the  next  place,  how  does  the 
Christian  on  earth  contribute  his  part 
to  this  union?  1  answer,  by  recollec- 
tion and  by  hope,  —  by  looking  back  to 
the  lives  and  characters  of  departed 
saints  while  they  were  inhabitants  of 
this  world,  and  by  anticipating  joyfully 
their  society  in  the  world  to  come.  The 
Christian,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his 
religion,  maintains  communion  by  grate- 
ful remembrance  witi  those  who  have 
gone  before  him»  and  especially  with 
the  more  illustrious,  whose  holy  servi- 
ces and  sacrifices  for  the  Cfiurch  have 
crowned  them  with  haloes  of  honor. 
He  does  not  re^^ard  his  religion  merely 
3IS  a  blessing  of  the  present  moment, 
but  studies  with  profoundest  interest  its 
past  history.  He  rememl>ers  that  it  has 
come  down  to  him  throui^h  a  long  pro- 
cession  of  ages,  and  thit  it  has  been 
transmitted  through  the  professions,  suf- 
ferings, prayers,  and  virtues  of  miUions, 
who  have  lived  and  died  for  it  before 
Kis  birth.  He  delights  to  think  of  his  re- 
ligion under  the  similitude,  which  Jesus 
gave,  of  a  seed  sown  upon  earth  centu- 
ries ago*  and  to  trace  its  growth,  ^nour- 
ished as  it  has  been  with  the  tears  and 
sweat,  the  blood  and  anxious  care,  of 
the  holiest  persons  in  the  records  of  the 
past.  To  the  true  Christian  no  history 
is  so  affecting  as  that  of  the  church 
universal.  His  soul  unites  with  the 
pure  and  pious  who  have  clung  10  it  in 
danger;  who  have  fought  beneath  the 
banner  of  the  cross  with  spiritual  weap- 
ons ;  who  have  conc^uered  the  powers 
of  evil  bv  self-sacrihce,  sullering,  and 
death.  The  Apostle,  bearing  Christian 
truth  through  rude  and  barbi^rous  na- 
tions to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  armed 
with  the  spirit  of  all-enduring  and  all- 
conquering  love,  ri-ses  before  him, — 
high  above  conspicuous  heroes  and 
legislators,  —  as  the  most  majestic  and 
commanding  form  of  human  nature  in 
the  dim  resjions  of  antiquity.  He  feels 
his  personal  debt  to  the  faith  and  loyalty 
of  these  tried  followers  of  Christ,  and 
blesses  them  for  those  labors  of  which 
he  dally  reaps  the  fruits.  Thus,  by 
memory,  we  have  connection  as  truly 
with  the  saints  risen  in  glory,  as  we 
have   with    those   yet    dwelling    here. 


Though  dead,  they  still  speak  to  us. 
And  happy  is  it  for  us  when  we  open 
our  minds  to  the  influences  of  the  de- 
parted, and  form  intimacies  with  the 
great  and  good  who  have  preceded  us 
into  the  world  of  peace! 

The  risen  and  glorified  thus  speak  to 
us  from  distant  regions  and  remote  ages* 
But  they  speak  also  from  nearer  times 
and  more  familiar  scenes.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  place  in  our  own  communities  and 
homes  which  is  not  consecrated  by  their 
blessed  images.  How  we  delight  to 
remember  their  excellences ;  the  irsu- 
periority  to  this  world's  gifts;  their 
uncorrupted  simplicity ;  the  moderation 
with  which  they  enjoyed,  the  liberality 
with  which  they  imparted;  the  consci- 
entiousness with  which  they  regarded 
themselves  as  the  stewards  of  divine 
munificence  I  The  periods  of  theJr  his- 
tory to  which  affection  most  gladly  re- 
curs are  those  in  which  they  manifested 
strength  of  principle  that  never  faltered, 
and  tulness  of  love  that  never  failed; 
when  their  countenances  glowed  with 
lofty  disinterestedness  and  unconquer- 
able trust  tn  God.  What  an  assured 
conviction  do  we  feel  of  the  perpetuity 
and  immortality  of  such  noble  forms  of 
goodness  f  What  a  certainty  cheers  us 
that  these  friends  have  ascended  to  a 
brighter  world,  when  the  serene  spirit 
of  that  world  had  dawned  upon  their 
faces  even  in  their  earthly  state  !  Hut 
when  the  good  leave  us,  it  is  not  only 
to  the  more  signal  portions  of  their  his- 
tory that  memory  returns.  We  rejoice 
indeed  to  recall  acts  which  deserved 
and  won  general  admiration.  But  how 
deliglitful  is  it  also  to  remember  gentle, 
quiet,  ceaseless  virtues,  which  found 
their  sphere  in  the  seclusion  of  home, 
and  spread  a  softened  light  through  the 
privacy  of  domestic  life  ;  which  perhaps 
no  eye  but  our  own  witnessed,  reveal- 
ing to  us  a  depth  of  piety  and  love  such 
as  no  public  conduct  could  display  I 
How  soothing  are  the  recollections  of 
the  constancy  of  affection,  that  made 
sicrifices  without  knowing  that  they 
were  such;  which  stifled  its  own  griefs 
th,^t  it  might  not  add  to  those  of  others ; 
which  bore  the  infirmities  of  friends  as 
though  it  never  saw  them  I  How  blessed 
is  the  remembrance  of  the  unpretending 
devoutness  that  made  no  outward  pro- 
fession, but  miniated  itself  calmly  and 
quietly  with  the  whole  tc^aor  o£  thought 
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and  action,  and  shone  forth  steadily  in 
resignation,  persevering  duty,  and  unos- 
tentatious love ! 

The  influence  of  the  good  and  holy 
on  the  present  world  is  thus  not  limited 
to  their  living  in  it  When  are  they  so 
lovely,  so  winning,  so  powerful  to  guide 
and  quicken,  as  after  death  has  with- 
drawn them  from  us?  Then  we  feel 
that  the  seal  is  set  upon  what  was  made 
perfect  in  their  souls.  No  more  can 
they  be  sullied  by  contact  with  the  earth. 
They  take  their  place  like  stars  in  a  re- 
gion of  purity  and  peace.  They  come 
to  our  thoughts  clad  in  the  light  of  celes- 
tial sanctity  and  sweetness.  Shall  we 
not  follow  them  in  thought  to  their  high 
dwelling-place,  and  learn  from  them  even 
diviner  wisdom  than  they  taught  on 
earth? 

Let  us  believe,  too,  that  they  carry 
with  them  all  their  recollections  of 
the  loved  whom  they  have  left  behind. 
This  earth,  where  they  began  the  devel- 
opment of  their  moral  being,  —  where 
they  first  heard  the  voice  of  conscience, 
felt  their  first  love,  fought  their  first 
conflicts,  won  their  first  triumphs, — 
must  ever  be  endeared  to  them  by  most 
afiEecting  associations.  The  friends  who 
blessed  them,  and  the  friends  whom 
they  blessed,  can  never  be  banished 
from  their  minds.  True,  for  a  season 
they  have  parted  from  us;  but  they 
cannot  forget  us.  The  hearts  which 
have  felt  for  us  so  long,  feel  for  us  yet, 
more  tranquilly  indeed,  but  more  pro- 
foundly. They  love  us  still.  We  are 
objects  of  a  holier  interest  than  ever. 
And  that  interest  is  strengthened,  in 
proportion  as  we  grow  in  resemblance 
to  the  ascended  and  glorified,  and  fitter 
for  their  companionship. 

But  the  Christian  not  only  maintains 
a  connection  with  his  brethren  in  heav- 
en by  grateful  recollections  of  their  vir- 
tues. Still  more  closely  is  he  bound  to 
them  by  hoi>e.  He  does  not  remember 
them  as  embalmed  in  history,  to  be 
known  only  through  the  records  of 
tradition.  They  still  live,  and  are 
members  of  the  same  organic  body  with 
himself.  Already  he  feels  a  brotherhood 
with  them.  He  is  bound  to  them  by 
more  than  distant  admiration,  even  by 
close  and  cordial  friendship.  Eagerly 
he  anticipates  a  iuluie  exvstence,  be- 
cause he  shall  meet  t\\eTe  l\\e  \ttitxA\i\^  ...,.,.. 
dead,  with  whose  spmts,  sV\W  axk\Ts«M\ti?,  \  W^  xwlw«i  ^^  «J^^«a^  <*«  Incndship 
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their  biographies,  histories,  and  works, 
he  now  communes.  He  rejoices  to 
think  of  soon  hearing,  seeing,  and  hold- 
ing familiar  intercourse  with  inspired 
prophets  and  holy  poets,  with  philan- 
thropists and  sages,  with  scholars  and 
artists,  with  great-hearted  heroes  of 
common  life,  whose  characters  and 
deeds  have  nourished  in  him  pure  pur- 
poses and  lofty  aspirations ;  and  he  is 
elevated  towards  their  sublime  height 
by  these  soaring  expectations.  The 
space  that  sunders  him  from  them  is 
daily  growing  narrower;  and  his  present 
faint  conceptions  of  them  will  soon 
chanfi;e  into  clear,  full,  intiniate,  per- 
sonal acquaintance.  Steadfast  in  foith, 
he  trusts  that  they  will  receive  and 
eladly  incorporate  him  into  their  society. 
Nor  does  he  thus  trust  without  good 
grounds.  Is  there  joy  anK>ng  the  an- 
eels  over  a  sinner  who  by  repentance 
begins  the  Christian  race,  and  can  we 
doubt  that  the  arrival  in  heaven  of  a 
spirit,  which  has  finished  its  warfare  and 
^ned  the  immortal  crown,  is  blissful 
intelligence  and  an  event  of  transport- 
ing joy  to  its  benevolent  communities  ? 
This  is  indeed  a  glorious  and  glorifying 
hope,  that  we  shall  be  greeted  with  wel- 
come by  the  revered  and  illustrious,  the 
humble  and  gentle,  who  have  gone  be- 
fore us  into  the  world  of  light.  But  let 
us  not  fear  to  yield  to  this  hieh  hope. 
For  the  first  among  many  orelhren 
will  count  his  work  unfinished  until  his 
prayer  shall  be  fulfilled,  that  all  who 
love  and  believe  in  him  shall  be  one 
with  him,  and  with  one  another,  as  he 
and  his  Father  are  one,  and  that  where 
he  is  they  shall  be  also. 

While  speaking  thus  of  the  union  be- 
tween Christians  on  earth  and  Chris- 
tians in  heaven  by  hope,  let  me  avow 
that  my  own  impressions  on  this  sub- 
ject were  much  strengthened  by  visitinjf 
Catholic  lands.  I  am  aware  that  this 
admission  may  breed  suspicion  of  the 
soundness  of  my  views.  But  we  ought 
not  to  doubt  that  among  the  comiptioDs 
of  the  Catholic  Church  there  are  rich 
relics  of  primitive  truth.  The  zeal  of 
the  Reformation,  too  impetuous  and  un- 
sparing, rejected  many  principles  and 
usages  which  deserve  our  respect  and 
imitation.  The  Catholic  Church,  it  is 
well  known,  is  distinguished  by  the  ar- 
^^T^N^tLtration  with  which  it  cheri.shr» 
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of  departed  saints.  And  notwithstand- 
ing the  superstitions  grafted  upon  this 
branch  of  their  religion,  they  have  done 
wisely  in  striving  to  multiply  these 
germs  from  the  tree  of  life,  by  perpet- 
uating the  examples  of  holy  men  and 
women,  to  whom  Christianity  was  so 
largely  indebted  in  its  spring-time.  I 
entered  these  countries  with  much  of 
that  indifference  which  has  grown  up 
among  Protestants,  through  dread  of 
Catholic  abuses.  But  when,  by  the 
help  of  statuary  and  painting,  my  at- 
tention was  awakened,  and  my  mind 
brought  to  act  on  Christ's  faithful  fol- 
lowers in  the  earlv  ages  of  the  Church ; 
when  I  beheld  tne  celestial  loveliness 
of  his  mother  Mary;  and  especially 
when  I  contemplated  the  marten-  in  his 
last  hour,  and  saw,  mysteriously  min- 

§led  with  the  agonies  of  excruciating 
eath,  bright  beams  of  immortal  joy, 
indomitable  trust,  calm  constancy,  he- 
roic courage,  and  meek  forgiving  char- 
ity,—  I  felt  the  claim  of  these  primitive 
disciples  to  our  grateful  love,  as  never 
before.  I  felt  that,  by  death  so  endured, 
they  had  sent  forth  an  influence  to 
quicken  all  future  times,  and  that  they 
had  become  what  they  now  are,  ever- 
lastingly members  of  that  community  of 
the  blessed  to  which  I  too  aspire  to 
belong.  I  rejoiced  in  being  one  with 
them  by  devotion  to  the  same  Head, 
and  though  now  far  separated  in  time, 
I  longed  one  day  to  thank  them  for 
their  loyalty  to  that  elorious  gospel 
which  has  bri^rhtened  all  my  hopes. 

III.  My  friends,  I  should  not  have 
insisted  so  long  upon  this  communion 
between  Christians  in  heaven  and  Chris- 
tians on  earth,  did  I  not  think  this  truth 
an  eminently  practical  one.  To  many 
no  lessons  seem  practical,  except  the 
minute  inculcations  of  common  duties. 
But,  in  fiact,  the  most  practical  views  in 
religion  are  those  which  awaken  the 
loftiest  sentiments  and  touch  the  noblest 
springs  of  action.  And  the  subject  now 
discussed  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  give  life 
and  energy  to  our  convictions  of  the 
spiritual  world,  and  to  lift  our  minds 
above  the  sordid  mood  into  which  they 
are  so  prone  to  sink.  The  attraction  of 
heaven  lies  in  the  beings  who  reside 
there.  And  whilst  the  thought  of  the 
presence  of  God  is  enough  to  inflame 
mtense  desire,  yet  we  are  greatly  aided 
by  conceiving  of  our  Father's  house  as 


the  mansion  of  all  the  excellent  whose 
lives  have  sanctified  the  earth.  In  pro- 
portion as  in  thought  we  commune  with 
this  **  assembly  and  church  of  the  first- 
bom,"  we  learn  to  revere  our  own  spirit- 
ual capacities,  which  can  alone  fit  us  for 
such  high  society. 

Unhappily,  speculations  of  this  na- 
ture seem  to  many  not  only  wanting  in 
practical  utility,  but  as  unreal  fictions  of 
the  £ancy.  Whatever  goes  beyond  our 
present  experience  passes  with  such  for 
visionary  and  romantic.  The  spiritual 
world  is  to  them  a  void.  And  the  idea 
of  higher  orders  of  beings,  though  so 
plainW  revealed  in  Scripture,  and  at- 
testecf  by  all  traditions,  gains  from  them 
merely  a  half-sceptical  assent  But  if 
revelation  be  worthy  of  any  credit,  the 
intercourse  between  heaven  and  earth 
is  most  close  and  constant.  Jesus 
Christ,  risen  and  glorified,  —  who  once 
lived  here  below,  —  now  iives  on  high, 
not  as  an  unconcerned  spectator,  but  as 
a  mighty  agent  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
human  race.  Angels,  commissioned  by 
his  boundless  love,  he  sends  forth  to 
minister  to  all  heirs  of  salvation.  Near 
him  are  Christians,  who,  departed  from 
this  world  in  faith,  now  sympatliize  and 
co-work  with  him  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  his  ever-expanding  com- 
munity. And  to  the  mind  that  can 
shake  off  the  clogs  of  earth,  and  freely 
exercise  its  spiritual  powers,  these 
views  will  appear  to  be  as  sober  and 
rational  as  they  are  joyful  and  exalting. 

How  unparallclea  in  dignity  is  the 
church  universal,  as  we  have  now  con- 
templated it !  In  extent  it  surpasses  all 
other  communities,  gathering  in  its  wide 
embrace  spirits  made  perfect  around  the 
throne  of  God,  holy  men  in  heaven,  and 
the  children  of  the  Father  throughout 
all  nations.  And  as  to  duration,  not 
only  has  it  withstood  the  shocks  of  ages, 
—  outlasting  empires  and  states  amidst 
which  it  has  been  planted,  and  still 
flourishing  with  perennial  growth  while 
they  decay,  — but  it  is  appointed  to  sur- 
vive the  present  order  of  the  natural 
world,  and  to  be  transformed  from  glory 
to  glory  in  regions  of  the  universe  be- 
yond all  adverse  change.  How  cheer- 
ing is  this  confidence  that  we  are  even 
now  citizens  of  a  kingdom  that  can 
never  be  moved,  members  of  a  com- 
munity that  is  organized  by  a  ^rlticlQle. 
of  iraper\sYiaXA^VAfc\ 
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When,  by  an  act  of  faith  and  hope, 
we  transport  ourselves  into  the  world 
where  human  nature  is  redeemed  from 
every  sin  and  woe,  and  there  behold  the 
good,  the  just,  the  wise,  the  lovely, 
trained  in  all  regions  and  ages,  ■—  a  mul- 
titude which  no  man  can  number, — 
exalted  to  new  life,  new  powers,  new 
friendships,  new  prospects  of  the  im- 
mense creation,  and  new  ministries  of 
love  in  co-operation  with  higher  beines 
9ind  with  God,  —  then  does  the  awml 
grandeur  of  immortality  open  before  us; 
then  do  we  feel,  with  devout  gratitude, 
that  this:  birthplace  and  school  for 
spirits  is  worthy  of  its  divine  Author, 
and  of  its  sublime  consummation. 

**  Compassed  about  by  this  great 
cloud  of  witnesses,"  let  us  with  firm  and 


cheerful  trust  endure  all  trials,  dis- 
charge all  duties,  accept  all  sacrifices, 
fulfil  the  law  of  universal  and  impartial 
love,  and  adopt  as  our  own  that  cause 
of  truth,  righteousness,  humanity,  lib- 
erty, and  holiness,  which,  being  the 
cause  of  the  All-Good,  cannot  but  tri- 
umph over  all  powers  of  evil !  Let  us 
rise  into  blest  assurance  that  every- 
where and  for  ever  we  are  enfolded, 
penetrated,  guarded,  ^ided,  kept  by 
the  power  of  the  Father  and  Friend 
who  can  never  forsake  us ;  and  that  all 
spirits  who  have  begun  to  seek,  know, 
love,  and  serve  the  all-perfect  One  on 
earth  shall  be  reunited  in  a  celestial 
home,  and  be  welcomed  together  into 
the  freedom  of  the  universe,  and  the  per- 
petual light  of  his  presence ! 


INDEX. 


NOTE.  —  From  the  nature  of  Ctianmng's  writings,  a  coinpreliensivc  index  to  such  topics  as  God, 
l^esus,  Man,  Rdi^ionf  ChrifltLimt)'^  would  necessitate  references  to  nearly  every  pamgr^iph  in  the 
tlume.    Only  thft  most  important  allusions  have  therefore  been  included  under  these  general  heads, 
many  places  being  noted  in  other  divisions.     The  compiler  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to 
L tlie  very  full  mder  in  the  i^uaito  English  edidoni  pubLi^ed  by  RouUedge  &  Sons.  —  \,H,  W. 
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ABBOT,  lOHN  EMERV:  ordination,  328- 
^36;  aeath|  408, 

Abolitionbm  :  chapter,  731-737  ;  Channing's  atti- 
tude, 783  ;  stormiest  day  passed^  S04  ;  viewed  tn 
two  lights,  S07  ;  deep  root,  SoS  ;  killed  by  Clay, 
anecdote,  810;  less  vehement,  S41 ;  hated  by 
politicians,  841.     (See  Fre§dom^  Stax'try^  Stc.) 

Abolitionists :  the  word,  censure,  persecutions, 
731;  honorable  men,  fanatical,  wrong-doins?, 
yja;  errors,  732,  733,  744;  agitation,  -^n,  737; 
Don-resistance,  733 ;  dangerous  to  slavery,  733, 
734;  zeal,  734  J  not  wholly  wrong,  734i  735  ; 
non-success,  better  means,  735:  mobs,  735, 
736;  one  martyr,  7^0;  to  be  respected,  741- 
743t  750;  letter  to  Bimcy,  743-752  ;  Cindnnati 
riots,  743,  749;  sufferers,  744;  disgraceful 
page,  745  ;  outrages  palliated,  745,  746 ;  not 
encouraging  insurrection,  74^1  daiagcrous  to 
the  Union,  746,  747,  S13,  814;  firmness,  747; 
intolerance,  747,  74SJ  unworthy  opposers, 
748-7J0 ;  Clay's  attack,  7S3  \  treatment  in 
Phllaaelphia,  Si  2-819^  fanatidsm  peculiar, 
Sit;  defects,  816-818  ;  justice  from  posterity, 
818,  819;  Gumey  not  an  American,  821  ;  po- 
lltical  organization,  845,  846;  personal  inter- 
ference, S85, 

Absolute,  Philosonhy  of  the,  6,  7. 

Absolute  Power,  oangerous  for  man,  713. 

Absolutism,  in  government,  680,  681. 

Abraham,  purpose  of  his  calling,  949* 

Achilles,  allusion,  6^tS. 

Acts,  Book  of:  simple  records,  431,  (See 
Blhle,  ficc.} 

Adam  :  God's  intercourse  with,  226  ;  sin  of,  375, 
459,  461 ;  not  our  maker,  341 ;  in  Milton,  500, 
joi,  514, 

Adams,  John  Qumcy :  Gailisoo  a  pupi],  620  \ 
Correspondence,  629 ;  administration,  638 ; 
speech,  78S ;  right  of  petition,  810 ;  courage, 

Addison,  Joseph:  allusion,   503;  Tuckerman's 

interest,  596. 
Admiration,  implies  likeness,  68. 


Adventure,  American  thirst  lor,  630^  611. 
Adversity,   sent  by  Gwl,  625^  6a6y  baS, 


(See 


Affection :  differing  towards  men  and  animals, 
68  ;  influenced  by  ministiy,  261  ;  a  preacher 
may  desire,  288 ;  natural,  condemned  by  Cal- 
vinism, 393  \  for  masters,  7:^0,  721  ;  demands  a 
grand  object,  933,  934.     (See  Lurve^  &c.) 

Anections,  formed  for  religion,  933. 

Africa:  civilization,  8^1 ;  home  of  negroes,  £53, 

Africans:  character,  8^7-839,  852,  853,  913-915; 
reception  of  eiuanapation,  852,  913*  91^ ;  a 
wonderful  transition,  916.  (Sec  Frtta^m^ 
Negress ^  Slavery ^  &c.) 

Age,     {"it^  Present  Ap,) 

Agitation:  the  antislavery  weapon,  713-736; 
sometimes  needful,  734 ;  unsuccessiuJ,  735 ; 
interfrrtnct^  784,  785  \  improving  the  slave's 
condition,  792;  causing  two  dangers,  803; 
sometimes  useful,  807,  808.  (See  AboHtien- 
istSy  &c.) 

Agrarianism :  feared,  169 ;  less  dangerous  than 
tyranny,  708. 

Air,  beautiful  picture,  941. 

Albigcnses,  page  of  history,  411, 

Alejtander :  existence  undoubted,  197 ;  bureli 
envied,  530;  empire  broken,  544  ;  a  robber, 
674- 

Alfred  the  Great :  allusion,  298  \  a  Romanist,  563. 

Alms-giving  t  insufBcient,  77  ;  when  permanently 
benciidaC78.  {^^  Btntvoltnce^CkarUyth.^.) 

Alps  I  Napoleon's  passage,  527 ;  Simplon  Pass, 
530 ,  barrier  broken,  541, 

Altar:  outgrown.  412,  419;  true,  435;  vai^ 
ishingj  444.      (Sec  At&Htimni,  Cr^ss,    W^r- 

Amalgamation :  a  poor  word  for  sbveholders, 
729:  not  likely  to  increase,  800,  801, 

Ambition;  crime,  550-552;  Tuckerman's,  591; 
a  cause  of  war,  647  ;  shutting  out  God,  937 » 

America:  in  war,  10;  means  of  self  culture,  14; 
disgraceful  politics,  41 ;  great  cities,  60;  the 
poor,  74;  bterature,  124-138;  not  to  be  an 
echo.  131 ;  rights  of  private  judgment,  180; 
happiness  bound  up  with  virtue,  186;  debt  to 
Locke,  ^06 ;  "  one  mighty  heart,*'  J45,  5^6 ; 
interest  m  moral  influences,  619 ;  depression 
in  1814,684;  restless  settlers,  760;  rapadous 
eagle,  761 ;  moral  condition,  7751  7761  oestiny. 
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^76 :  greatness,  870:  freedom  her  glory,  871 : 
ieading  features,  888-800;  corruption  and 
hope,  90^ ;  Channing's  iaeas  welcomed,  9^0 ; 
proper^  m,  969.    (Sec  United  States^  &c.) 

Americans:  the  name  a  byword,  166;  passion 
for  a  great  country,  805,  806;  slave-trade, 
planters  in  Cuba,  854. 

American  Annals  of  Education  and  Inst|ruction, 
116,  117. 

American  Literature  (q.  v.):  remarks,  124-138; 
defined,  124  ;  meagre,  127,  128;  mediocrity, 
X28;  useful  knowledge,  128-130;  foreign 
dependence,  130;  advantages,  133-136;  man- 
hood, 133,  134;  newness,  134;  means,  135- 
•  137.    (See  B<t9ks^  NcUi^ntU  Uieraiure^  &c) 

American  Revolution  :  a  solemn  assertion,^  171 ; 
proofs.  217;  general  spirit,  545,  546:  history 

■  Dlotted  out,  730 ;  cause,  756 ;  grand  epoch, 
810 ;  compared  with  emamapation,  8a8 ;  he* 
roic  agft,  868 ;  supreme  idea  breaking  forth, 
889. 

American  Unitarian  Association :  Report  of  1829, 
1^8 ;  help  to  Tuckerman,  587,  598  ;  Resolu- 
tion, 599. 

Amiability :  need  and  perils,  343,  344. 

Amusemeat:  a  safeguard,  109-113. 

Amusements,  public,  34,  35.  (SeeZ>ra»M,  &c.) 

Anarchy,  plucks  away  restraint,  912.  (See 
French  Revolution,) 

Ancients,  lacking  humanity,  997. 

Andes,  allusion,  74. 

Andover,  Mass. :  Seminary,  433 ;  Academy,  598. 

Angels:  no  distinct  race,  313;  memory,  joys, 
emotions,  364,  365  ;  our  brothers,  993 ;  guides, 
1019. 

Anglican  Church.     (See  Church  of  England ^ 

An^lo-Saxons :  invasion  of  England,  759 :  des- 
tiny, 761 ;  serfs,  837  :  Northerners  like,  839. 

Animals :  no  past  or  future,  356 ;  happy,  720 ; 
God  not  the  Father  of,  1004. 

Annihilation,  not  a  revealed  doctrine,  353. 

Anthropomorphism :  in  Scripture,  237,  368, 
369;  in  Milton,  511 ;  in  childish  religion,  932. 
(See  God^  &c.) 

Antigua:  emancipation,  809;  Gumey's  visit, 
823,  824 ;  a  growler,  828 ;  watdi-night,  852, 
914. 

Antiauity,  useful  discoverers  deified,  61. 

Antislavery  :  of  Stiles  and  Hopkins,  ^26 ;  Wor- 
cester, 606 ;  weakening,  740  ;  English  patri- 
archs, 904.    (Set  Fo/len,  &c.) 

Antislavery  Association,  dissensions,  841.  (See 
Slavery y  &c.) 

Antislavei7  Record,  extract,  7^5,  796. 

Anti-Ti  initarians  :  representatives,  438 ;  Milton, 
5<3>  5M'     (See  Unitarians^  &c.) 

Apostles:  historically  known,  198;  simple  tp- 
pointnient,  209 ;  rapid  success,  humility,  ai8 ; 
among  wolves,  269;  educated  by  Christ,  308. 
309  ;  authority,  368  ;  primitive  government  of 
tiic  church,  430,431 ;  moral  greatness  did  not 
die  with,  437 ;  denunciation,  470,  4S0 ;  prin- 
ciples communicated  to  rude  min(U,  516  ;  seeds 
ot  error,  s2o  ;  training,  601.    (See  Paulf  &c.) 

Apostolic  Writings :  genuineness,   109-204:  in- 


Apothc 
Appcti 

Appetites:  to  be  controlled,  22,    174:  material 
accidents,  70 ;  right  in  thcmaelves^but  not  self- 
riilcd,  340;  growth,  340-342. 
Arbitration,  international,  ^99-902. 


Archangels.    (See  Aneels.) 

Archfiend,  sm  of  the,  8.     (See  Satan.) 

Architecture:  expressive,  409;  unkxMwn,  410; 
temporary,  425.    (See  Church,  Worshi}^  &c) 

Aristocracy,  provokes  anarchy,  55. 

Aristocratic  Spirit,  rebuked,  242. 

Arminians,  persecutnl,  482.     (See  Calvinism.) 

Arminiu^ :  Calvin's  taunt,  460 ;  reproadied,  55a 

Art :  cofmection  with  matter,  42 ;  txnefit  to  me> 
chanics,  46;  moral  influence,  50;  not  for  the 
poor,  74;  the  divinest,  84;  amon^  the  poor, 
107;  spreading,  162;  misrepresentmg  Cnrut, 
^5 1 ;  Roman  Catholic  masters,  563 ;  sacred  is- 
fiuence^  1019. 

Artifice,  in  preachmg,  286. 

Artists:  daubs  and  genius,  14;  God  not  one, 
211. 

Arts:  new,  165,  276;  beneficent  uses,  410;  hicr- 
^^Vf,  476 ;  aUeviating  pain,  610. 

Ascension,  allusion,  277.    (See  Jesuf.) 

Asceticism :  origin,  5 ;  not  rdigious,  262 ;  a 
clog  to  Christiani^,  271 ;  cause,  989. 

Asia:  relisions  in  time  of  Jesus,  205;  temples, 
409;  polygamy,  515. 

Aspiration,  natural,  890. 

Assistance,  to  parents,  491,492. 

Association  for  Living  Christ's  Sermon,  257. 

Associations  of  Mimsters,  broken  np.  4)83. 

Associations:  remarics,  138-158;  ooobts,  138, 
139 ;  sign  of  the  times,  promoted  by  moden 
intercourse,  139 :  advantages,  139-142;  power 
in,  139;  warmth.  140;  springs  of  improve' 
ment.  want  of  discrimination,  inward  power 
enriched,  140;  instruction,  141,  142;  dangers, 
142-144,  750;  machmery,  144;  God-ma(X  or 
man-made,  145-147 ;  often  fettering,  judged  by 
moral  power,  147  ;  managed  by  a  ^w  perMms, 
148-150;  irregular  governments,  149;  spedal 
objects  commended,  150, 151 ;  others  douWal, 
151-158. 

Astronomy :  ancient  ignorance,  21 ;  allosion,  8c ; 
not  dangerous,  167 ;  order  fixed,  222 ;  revealing 
mystery,  94 1 .     ( See  Miracles.) 

Asvlums  for  Children,  145.   (See  Philanihrofy.) 

Atheism  :  result  of  priesthood,  170;  debasing  in- 
fluence, 1S7;  no  fears  from,  220;  practxal, 
276 ;  Pollen's  view,  616.     (See  Gcd,  &c.) 

Athens,  inferior  privileges,  686.     (See  Greece,) 

Atonement :  system  of  an  infinite,  379;,  380 ;  nted 
exaggerated,  393;  helping  tiie  sinner,  395- 
398 ;  hope  removed,  402-404 ;  Worcester  on, 
606 ;  right  and  wrong  ideats,  1010-1012.  (Sec 
Crossy  Salvation^  Jesus,  &c) 

AtUchments,  power  of  virtuous,  322.  (See  4/^^ 
tion,8iC.) 

Attention,  how  excited  by  teachers,  456. 

Augustan  Age,  transcended,  27a. 

Augusta,  West  Indies,  beginning,  824.  (See 
Antigua.) 

Aurelius.    (Sec  Marcus.) 

Auricular  Confession,  its  power,  474,  475.  (Sec 
Confession^  Roman  Catholicism,  &c.) 

Austin,  S.  T.,  on  Mexico  (q.  v.).  7C5,  7^6. 

Austria :  crown,  536 ;  siding  with  Russia,  673. 

Authority:  a  patOTial  trait,  417;  of  creeds,  b- 
jurious,  487-48^. 

Author  of  Christianity,  218-220.  (See  Jesrn, 
&c.) 

Authorship:   inqnisithreness   about,    199,   200; 
presumption  in  favor  of  claims,  202,  203.  (See 
Bi6{e,  Epistles,  Gos/els,  &c) 
<    Kv vvc^^  v^^V^Tl%«9^a^  't^v^von^  937, 
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BACON,    FRANCIS 
ovcffooket),  555. 

BalJot-bo^i,  adopted  by  aboHtionbts,  750. 

Baltimore,  Md,,  ordiiution,  367-384,  (See 
Sfeirki,) 

Baptism :  touTish  questions,  176 ;  by  Holy  Ghost^ 
436  ;  not  a  chann,  440,  441 ;  superstition,  444 ; 
by  laymen,  519. 

Baptistji  r  Icne  uf  religious  liberty,  422,  433 ;  Let- 
ters to  a  Mmisicr,  603;  in  West  Indies,  8^6 ; 
in  the  South,  Roger  WUIiams  forgotten,  836. 

Barclay.  Robert^  alTusbn,  43S. 

Barnard,  Charlc*  F.^  ordination,  88-92. 

Barrow,  Isaac:  great  name  in  English  Church, 
43S  ;  few  gifted  men  ^i^cc,  5*>o, 

Bartholomew's  Day,  niaasacre,  1 70.  (Sec  Roman 
Cath&lic,  &c,) 

Battle,  compared  with  pestilence,  666,  667. 

Battlefield:  man  placed  in,  70,  71;  dtsmptlon 
643,  644.     (See  Peace,  War^  &c.> 

Baxter,  Richard,  allunian,  438. 

Beauty :  perception  of,  18,  19,  32 ;  defined^  tg  \ 
affecting  utilitarian  ideas,  129 ;  sense  of,  diffused 
and  not  dangerous,  167  ;  element  in  perfect 
character,  543-347  p^siim  ;  leading  to  a  love 
of  the  divine,  034  ;  conception  of  higher  forms; 
08 1,  981.     (See  Art,  &c.) 

Bee,  instinct,  r6S, 

Benevolence  :  culture  of,  25t  a^ ;  instinctive,  67  ; 
ihort-sightcd,  120,  121  ;  limits  to  the  divine, 
147  ;  assocrated,  164,  165 ;  trait  in  Christ,  228  ; 
branches,  3S0-3S2 ;  condemned  by  Calvinism, 
393 ;  not  mere  ioftncs*,  504  ;  divine,  vindicated, 
6ii--6i3}  anecdote  of  Gallison,  622,  623;  a 
beauty  of  Christiamty,  651 ;  active,  653  ;  appro- 
bation a  di^i^e  pointing,  933 ;  intent  on  a  series 
of  beings,  961.     (Sec  A/mSy  Charity^  &c) 

Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches :  sermon,  73- 
87 ;  special  allujiions,  7^,  S5-S7,  95?  98  ;  Cliargc, 
8S--92;  why  formpLl,  587,  588,  598  J  ResoTu- 
tioTts,  599.     (See  P<iar',^z.) 

Bene^et,  Anthony,  allusion,  438. 

Benllcy,  Richard,  schnbrs^hip,  560. 

Berkeley,  Bishop:  allufion,  43S;  idealisii],  514: 
picty^  560. 

Berkshire  County,  Mass. :  dedication  to  the  p€<y 
pic,  907  ;  apostrophe,  921.    (See  Lenox,) 

Bernard,  Judge,  in  Jamajca,  825- 

Bethlehem:  ailu«iton,  600;  the  mangcr^s  Itaaon, 

W2-995»  9f»-»  99S. 

Bible :  value  to  the  poor,  74 ;  wine  question,  ip ; 
carried  by  commerce,  165 ;  men  not  born  with 
power  to  read^  235,  236;  not  above  reason, 
238 ;  personal  interpretations,  238,  239 ;  min- 
latcrial  study,  284,  285  ;  words  indefinite,  286 ; 
bold  language  about  God,  292;  Unitarian  in- 
terpretation, 367-371;  like  other  books,  368', 
dcinaading  reason,  36S,  369;  obscurity,  370; 
infinite  atonement  not  in,  403  ;  English  trans- 
lation, 413 ;  characters  in  sermons,  457  ;  power 
impaired  by  familiarity,  456 ;  restricted  by 
Romanism,  471 5  read  in  fragments,  475;  read 
lor  ourselves,  478 ;  want  of  critical  stud>%  4  78  ; 
enjoining  prayer,  493  ;  polygamy,  515;  English 
criticism,  560;  texts  on  perfection,  930 ;  reaaing, 
a  means,  ^159,  (See  £/>t stiff ^  Oid  Testament ^ 
Revelntioft^  Scriptures^  &c,) 

Bible  News,  604. 

Bible  Societies  :  formation,  150, 151 ;  revised  ve*^ 
sion  ne^dedj  151, 

Biblical  Criticisni :  rationed,  337 ;  need  of  scholar- 


(See 


Bigotry,    rebuked   by  Christianity,    242. 
Intolerance^  Uberty^  Toleration^  &c.) 

Bigots,  resemble  sceptics,  369,     (See  Sect%^  &c*) 

Biographies,  often  of  little  wc^th,  428,  (See 
Books,  ^ti.\ 

Biography,  taught  in  Sunday-school,  456. 

Bird,  ilUistraticin  of  true  clcvatiun,  42*  (See 
Animttts.) 

Bimey,  James  G.,  letter,  743-752. 

Blind,  sympathy  with  tiic,  164,  (See  JesttSy 
PhUanthropy^  &c.) 

Bloodhounds,  human,  704,     (Sec  Slavery,  &c*) 

Blood  of  Christ :  precious,  278 ;  seal  of  inunor- 
^l>^f  55^11  4<3i  ;  h^3  ^^^^t  4c^f  allusion,  651 ; 
symbol  of  love,  651;  not  vainly  shed,  919; 
true  meaning,  ton,  tots.  {St^  Aionemeni^ 
Cross ^  yestts.) 

Bodily  Pleasure,  involves  more  toil  than  enjoy- 
ment, 977,  978. 

Body:  made  for  mind,  43-44;  limit,  314 ;  facul- 
ties injured  by  sin,  350,  351 ;  tnflucncing  opin- 
ions, 3S6;  Milton's  view,  514;  not  always  to 
be  sacrificed,  568  j  pain,  608, 609 ;  delicate  ma** 
chinery,  967.     (Sec  Physkuty  ^ul^  &&) 

Bolingbroke,  V^iscount,  infidelity,  407. 

Bonaparte.    (See  Napole&n,) 

Bonaparte,  Jerome,  allusion,  534. 

Bonaparte,  Louis,  Napoleon's  advice  to,  539, 
Saa 

Bookmen,  not  the  greatest  men,  51,  S*, 

Books :  transcripts  of  nature,  21 ;  true  levellers, 
23 ;  mediums  of  intercourse,  23,  34  ;  multiplica- 
tion, 24  ;  composed  by  a  business  traveller,  33 ; 
good  and  worthless,  inaccessible  to  workmen, 
51,  52;  common  in  America,  74,  131 ;  no  re- 
source to  the  ignorant,  77  ;  each  man  a  volume, 
97;  luxuries,  112;  penetrate  everywhere,  126, 
161 ;  true  and  false,  r43  ;  not  written  by  crowds, 
149;  more  than  monuments,  197;  generally 
valued  for  their  contents,  302 ;  best  witnesies, 
ZI7 ;  for  the  minister,  282,  38; ;  and  lives,  333  ; 
influencing  opinion,  386 :  by  Dr,  Hopkins,  aaft  ; 
defence  ofchurchea,  441  ;  on  Internal  proofs  of 
Chnslianity,  466;  deference  to  Napoleon,  340; 
religious,  dull,  559,  ^60 ;  in  Church  of  England, 
559-562 ;  cause  of  dulness,  lack  of  freedom, 
561,  563;  denied  Co  slaves,  71c;  not  reaching 
slaves,  710,  731 ;  of  humanity,  941,  912;  on 
the  mind,  970.  (See  Auikorship^  Literature^ 
&c.) 

Borromeo,  Carlo,  allusion,  436. 

Bossuct,  Bishop :  a  Romanist,  363  ;  fame  limited, 
565. 

Boston,  Mass. :  obscure  men,  13 ;  hygienic  cwls, 
60;  High  School  and  Savings  Bank,  66 ;  con- 
dition of  the  poor,  74 ;  prosperity,  93 ;  ordo-U^ 
ness,  94;  Odeon  address,  99-1 16;  Lowell  Insti- 
tute, 107,  108  ;  two  juvenile  asylums,  children, 
T45;  supposed  inundation,  217;  paradise  of 
ministers,  469 ;  intolerance,  469, 470 ;  a  Roman 
Catholic  saint,  563 ;  Warren  Street  Chapel^ 
5 78;  business  prosperity,  580,  581;  growth, 
584;  an  honor,  5*8;  beggary,  596;  Tucker- 
man  (q.  v.),  597 ;  Friend  Street  Chapel,  598 ; 
King's  Chapel,  599  ;  New  South  Church,  63< ; 
invasion  apprehended,  684 ;  a  fodish  speoca, 
803, 

Boti,  Alexander,  minister  in  Tortola,  833.  (S08 
West  Imlies.) 

Bourbon  Dynasty,  169,    (See  Lmki$,\ 

Brazil,  closed  to  slavery,  904. 

Brighton^  Mass.^  Vi'QtceaXwt'^  Vft^V«^Jva«t,^%aA. 
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British  Guiana,  advance  of  fhe  negroes,  916,  Q17. 
(See  Emancipaticn^  Siavny^  Wsst  Indies, 
&c.) 

Bfothels,  licensed,  877. 

Brotherhood :  spirit  (Mused,  6^ ;  foundation,  69 ; 
existing  in  s|)ite  of  diversities,  693,  694;  un- 
changed by  infringement,  857 ;  holy  bond, 
946;  of  Jesus,  993  i  with  the  departed,  10 17, 
1018. 

Brother :  import  of  the  word,  7 ;  sentiment,  68. 

Brutes :  no  self -comprehension,  14  ;  blank  view 
of  nature,  294  ;  yearning  for  love,  71a.  (See 
Animals,  Man,  Nmturs^  &c.) 

Buildings,  the  noblest,  409.  (See  ArcAitgctnrs, 
Boston,  Cities,  Houses,  &c.) 

Burke,  Edmund,  pen  rivalling  a  sceptre,  638. 

Business :  as  a  restraint,  9 ;  a  warfare,  171 ;  in- 
fiuendng  opinion,  386.    (See  Commeree,  &c.) 

Butler,  Joseph,  exceptional  place  in  literature, 
560. 

Buxton,  Thomas  Fowell,  service  to  freedom,  826. 
(See  West  Indies,  &c) 

Byron,  Lady,  Tuckerman's  friendship,  595.  ■ 

CABOT,  GEORGE,  Federalist  leader,  640, 
641. 

Cadman,  Rev.  Mr.,  at  St  Christopher's,  %2y 
(See  Slavery,  West  Indies,  &c.) 

Caesar,  JuKus :  existence  undoubted,  197 ;  great- 
»«»»  524t  5*5  J  clemency,  793. 

Callender's  Discourse,  quoted,  422,  423. 

Cmlmet,  Augustin,  quoted^  152. 

Calvary,  allusion,  651.  (See  Atonement,  Blood, 
Cross,  Cruei/ixion,  &c) 

Calvin,  John :  stem  reply,  461 ;  the  name  kept, 
468. 

Calvinism:  pantheistic  tendencies,  4;  Sabbath, 
IC7;  softened,  275,  276;  not  identical  with 
Trinitarianism,  391 ;  cruelty,  398 ;  fundamental 
principles,  427 ;  not  the  only  diurch,  436 ;  op- 
posed by  Milton,  511,  517,  521;  Worcester's 
experience,  603, 604.  (bee  Moral  Argument, 
&c.) 

Calvinists:  more  piety,  405 ;  Dr.  Stiles,  42^ ;  Dr. 
Hopkins's  rationalism,  423-428;  allowing 
others  to  be  damned,  424 ;  noble  men  among, 
438 ;  nominal,  467,  468 ;  as  persecutors,  inter- 
nal differences,  482.    (See  Arminians,  &c.) 

Camanche  Indians  (q.  v.),  in  Texas,  780. 

Cambridge,  Mass.    (See  Harvard  University.') 

Cambridge  Theological  School:  service  to  the 
churches,  26S ;  increase  of  funds,  279-282. 

Cambrai,  France,  condition,  C65.  {SttFenelon,) 

Campbell,  George,  reply  to  Hume,  224. 

Canada :  negotiations  for  return  of  fugitive  slaves, 
847;  free  soil,  857;  annexation  not  desired, 
899. 

Canadian  Frontier,  902. 

Camot,  Lazare  N.  M.,  opposing  Napoleon,  529. 

Carolina.    (Sec  North  and  South. ) 

Caroline,  case  of  the,  902. 

Cary,  Sarah,  Mrs.  Tuckerman,  598. 

Caste :  of  enlightenment,  76 ;  to  be  exordsed,  84 ; 
strength  in  the  South,  80 1,  802. 

Catechisms :  not  to  be  taught,  450,  451 ;  Assem- 
bly's, 461,  468  ;  Westminster,  468. 

Catholic  Church,  true,  436,  437.  (See  Roman 
Catholic,  &c.) 

Catholic  Doctrine,  the  true.  472,  ^73. 

Caucasian  Race,  hard  soil,  %\y 

Cause  and  Effect,  argument  tot  Ttv^^om,  vkk. 


Ceremonies,  only  aids,  433.    (Set  RHss^  ftc) 

Chains :  visible  and  invisible,  180 ;  silken,  793. 
(See  Freedom,  Slavery,  &c.) 

Chance,  determining  character.  95  a. 

Channing,  William  Ellery :  human  oaturt.  1 ; 
latest  word  to  working-classes,  37 ;  not  mkled 
by  professwnal  bias,  189 ;  speakmg  in  his  own 
name,  246,  247:  welcome  to  Gannett,  278; 
childhood  and  recollections  of  Newport.  421- 
428 ;  preaching  to  Dr.  Hopkins,  ^24 ;  fedng 
in  Romish  churches,  437 ;  **  too  cauolic"  438 ; 
Italian  experiences,  474^  not  excluded  froa 
Kentuck;r.  47^ ;  free  ministry,  477  ;  little  sym- 
pathy with  Rome,  564 ;  graduation,  598 ;  con- 
sulted by  Worcester,  604  ;  regard  for  FoUen, 
617, 618 ;  acquaintance  with  Abolitionists,  621 ; 
interview  with  Thacher,  628;  Southern  life 
and  sympathy,  742.  743,  770,  803;  possOile 
bravery,  750 ;  one  of  many,  77a ;  m  England 
in  1822,  776 ;  literary  habits,  778,  770^  820;  sa- 
fit  judge,  779 ;  not  an  abolitionbt.  783 :  tnevcr- 
cnce  towards  the  Constitution,  788,  789;  Phil- 
adelphia friends,  818 ;  in  West  lndML838,9o8, 
;  preference  for  America,  870 ;  a  1 


07 ;  m  England  again,  904 ;  not 
slavery's  evils,  907 ;  at  Lenox,  908, 920, 921 ; 
early  acquaintance  with  slavery,  908, 909 ;  last 
words,  92^  ^  sermonizing  habits,  927-^30 ;  iden- 
tity, quahties,  premature  truths,  929 ;  sunset, 
works  circulated,  character  not  yet  understood, 
930 ;  religious  feeling  in  Roman  Catholic  hnds, 
1019. 

Channing,  W.  H.,  Introduction  to  Perfect  Lifc^ 
927-930. 

Chaiacter:  individuality,  141;  negative  to  be 
dreaded,  142;  greatness  accessiue  and  com- 
municable, 311-315;  perfection,  342-347;  fu- 
ture life,  351,  352;  substituted  atonement 
unfavorable,  379,  380;  effect  of  creeds,  386; 
life  and  opinions,  480;  springs,  619;  debased 
by  slavery,  70^ ;  not  measured  by  any  system, 
840;  God's  interest,  955-957;  power  over, 
97 1 » 973;  ^he  kind  most  admirable,  982^^3; 
making  heaven,  1003.  (See  Christian,  Jesms 
Christ's  Character,  &c) 

Character  of  Christ:  sermon,  302-310;  puposi 
of  study,  verisimilitude,  too  familiar,  302 ;  no 
human  picture,  302-304,  310 ;  no  fabrication, 
304,  305 ;  wrcught  by  enthusiasm,  J05,  jo6; 
calnmess,  &c.,  306  ;  claims,  307,  308 ;  sjmpt 
thy,  308, 309 ;  relation  to  human  soul, 309.310; 
Imitableness  (q.  v.),  310-316;  ground  01  hii 
claim  to  love,  318-328;  divine  and  humis 
type,  92^ ;  the  great  teaidicr,  936 ;  rectitude^ 
044 ;  efficacy  of  his  religion,  996,  997.  (See 
Jesus  Christ's  Character.) 

Charges  at  Ordinations.  (See  Dwri^  and  We- 
terston.) 

Charitable  Jud^ent,  duty,  382. 

Charitable  boaeties :  human  origin,  145 ;  Rocbb 
Catholic.  146. 

Charity :  that  best  which  readies  the  sool,  78,83; 
truest  awakening,  120,  lai ;  shouki  be  penoMl 
149 ;  the  great  need.  320 ;  better  than  seal,4o6. 
(See  Alms,  Benevolence,  &c.> 

Cbariemagne,  a  Romanbt,  563. 

Charlestown,  Mass.,  convent  burned,  473. 

Chartists,  qualities  of  the,  870. 

Cb<«rf  ulness :  in  religion,  40^ ;  in  tenchisg,  457  i 
Tuckerman's,  593;  in  obedience,  491. 

CVAlaea,   Mass.:    Tu 
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Chcfnistry :  ancient  ignorance  of,  at ;  tiftiversat, 
31 ;  involves  bbor^  33  ;  value,  46  ;  Convcraa- 
XxoTkS  on,  160. 

Cheverus,    Bishop :    allasion,  458 ;   blessed  life, 

Childfhood:  not  everlastings  141,  142;  in  Ire- 
land, 583;  of  the  race,  613;  absolute  power, 
711,     (See  FamilUi^  Parents.) 

Ouldren  :  mental  width*  25  ;  justcr  views  of  their 
education^  62 ;  to  be  honored,  72 ;  demoralized 
by  poverty,  76,  84 ;  tlieir  teachen*  and  guides^ 
tftf-123;  school  punishments,  122,  123;  asy- 
li&nu  foTi  145  ;  reading  determined  by  a  few 
leaders,  148^  following  God  a.%  291  ,-  men 
traited  as,  199;  Clirist's  welcome,  308  ;  joy  re- 
pressed, 393;  faith*  447. 4|8  :  not  bom  accursed* 
448;  not  machm?%  449;  reasonable  obedience, 
449,  450;  Sunday-school  (q.  v.)  iniitructmn, 
450-4^6;  physiognomists,  456;  Dutiei  of  fq. 
▼\  469-493;  needing  early  protection,  5^2, 
5S3 ;  parenul  aim,  582*  583 ;  of  the  poor,  5S9, 
[     590;  Farm  School*  ac,  590  ;  Gallison*s  service, 

•  622;  ine|ilimatc,  716;  not  slaves^  911,912;; 
designed  for  growth,  96  5 » 

CliEdrai  of  the  Streets :  gathered  by  missionaries, 
85,  it6 ;  transmitted  beggary,  581.  (Sec  Tu^A- 
ermam. ) 

China,  opium  war,  86a. 

Chivalry;  in  ancient  Ittcrature^  136;  institution, 
658 ;  sparious  at  the  South,  73^ ;  afraid  of  the 
slaves,  801  ;  and  Lynch  law,  8j8  ;  owing  to  the 
cross,  997,    (See  H&mer.) 

Christ,    {StcJtsusA 

Christianity:  plainest  tnith»7;  htiman  equaHty, 
8,  187;  means  of  self-improvement,  ^0*  ^1  ; 
only  begun,  36,  37 ;  benefit  to  civilization, 
toiler's  hopc»  63  ;  principles  clearer,  63,  64; 
new  sentiment  of  respect  for  mjn,  67*  70 ;  em- 
bodied in  Benevolent  Ministry,  73  ;  distinctions 
of  ranJt,  78^  state  machine,  94;  language  col- 
ored, 05  ;  preached  as  doubtful,  96,  97  ;  chari- 
table fruit,  rao.  111  ;  common  forms  inert,  127 ; 
overbid  by  do^jmas,  136 ;  idea  of  moral  empire 
wrested  to  selhsh  purposes,  14J  ;  infinite  bless- 
Ing,  145;  how  best  diffused,  147;  Sabbath, 
IS3-i58;  impartial  love  its  characteiistiCt  164, 
165 ;  needed  among  Christians,  166 ;  conse- 
crating the  home*  pledge  of  social  order,  168; 
civilization  a  result,  171  ;  spiritual  freedom, 
175  ;  private,  1B5 ;  important  to  free  cnmmuni- 
tS«,   187:    Evidences  (q.  v.),  1S8-232;  Great 

iq.  V.)  Purpose  of,  246-2515 ;  Means  (q.  v.)  of 
Promoting,  2^4-257  ;^  work  only  bcRun,  266; 
warfare  ahead,  168;  proofs  unassailable,  27^ ; 
OTDn  to  be  withstood,  274,  275  ;  torch  of  dis- 
cord, 276;  last  word  not  spoken,  284;  reveal- 
itig  the  Fatherhood,  291-302;  special  propriety 
in  this,  296 ;  natural  path,  a^ ;  what  it  is,  299* 
300;  in  Christ,  3111396*397;  none  without 
Christ,  323 ;  not  abstract,  323 ;  its  inculcation 
the  way  to  preach  Christ,  329;  breadth,  330: 
not  at  war  with  reason,  3^8,  339 ;  discovery  of 


Reasonableness,  406;  progress,  442  ;  Edinburgh 
Review  on,  445,  446 ;  faith  in*  essential  to  Sun- 
day-schorils,  44^,449;  to  be  taught  in  Sunday- 
school,  450-456;  spirituality,  453,  454;  disin- 
terestedness, 454;  va'^tncss,  454,  455 ;  internal 
evidence*  466;  traditions,  470 ;  not  dogma,  471  ; 
past  tnterpretationai  not  nnal,  471-473;  social 


omnipotence,  476,  477 ;  spiritttal  rather  thin 
doctrinal,  4S6,  487 ;  Milton's  fq*  v.)  'J'rvatise, 
510-521  ;  polygamy  (q,  v,)  and  slavery  (q.  v,), 
«t5i  comiption,  520;  turned  into  despotism 
(q.  v.),  550 ;  opposes  ambition  (q.  v.),  553,  554 ; 
worst  corruption,  5^4 ;  noble  historic  ^heme, 
5^1  ;  purifies  patriotism,  685*  686 ;  ally  in  con- 
science, 69  :ht  respects  humanity,  691 ;  at  war  with 
slavery,  713,  917-920*,  slaveholder  cannot  love, 
793  ;  holds  man  sacred*  810;  the  great  emanci- 
pator, £35-817 ;  worldlincss,  838 ;  for  actual 
life,  872  ;  enduring  slavery,  8S7  ;  law  for  soci- 
ety, 899,  900  ;  not  in  vain,  918,  919;  hope  of 
the  world*  919,920;  triumph),  920;  unques- 
tioned value,  939,  940  ;  dark  ages,  997  ;  purer 
in  store,  99S;  intellectual  liberty,  908,  999^ 
Essence  (q,  v,),  1000-1006;  the  End  (q.  v.), 
1006-1012;  historic  Dower*  1014,  ioi6. 
Christianity  a  Rational  Religion:  sermon,  233- 
346;  presupposes  reason*  233-240;  for  man 
and  not  for  brutes,  235 ;  intcmat  harmony, 
239,  240;  compared  with  nature  and  the  soul, 
340,  241 ;  accordance  with  other  truth,  24a* 
245 ;  objections  to  its  reasonableness,  Lrratioiial 
doctrines,  243-245. 
Christian,  the ;  free,  208  ;  unlettered,  441 ;  char* 
acter  not  forfeited  by  opfnions,  478,  479 ;  pos- 
sessing a  measure  of  Christ's  power,  549 ;  must 
be  a  philanthropist,  601,  602, 
Christians :  described  by  an  enemy,  \%i ;  igno- 
rant as  heathen,  937;  arrogant  as  Jews,  949, 
9jo;  in  heaven  and^cm  earth,  ioij-1020, 
Chnsttan  Character  (q.  v.),  opposite  character* 

tstics,  332. 
Christian  Disciple,  The  t  tract  in,  408 ;  Worces- 
ter's oontributions,  604. 
Christian    Examiner,  The:    articles,    537,  547; 

name  changed*  604. 
Christian    Ministry   (q.  v.):    sermon,  357-369; 

with  power,  257-263. 
Christian  Worship  (q.  Y.)i  sennon,  409-428; 
joy,  409;  disparaged,  410;  from  earliest  ages, 
410,  411 ;  pious  joy*  41 1*  412 ;  not  for  supersti- 
tion, 412;  one  Father  and  God,  411-421.  (See 
Ckur.h,  &c.^ 
Christmas  Thoughts*  993.  (See  BethUksm.) 
Chubb,  Thomas*  infidelity,  407, 
Church,  the :  changes  impending,  290 ;  convulsed 
by  questions  about  the  rank  of  j^us,  317; 
terriole  histoty,  382;  reform  hoped  for,  3S3, 
3S4 ;  sermon,  428-446 ;  undue  importance,  439 ; 
DO  plan  by  J»us,  429,  430;  early  form  tranr 
sient,  430,  43 1 ;  beautiful  and  spontaneous, 
sjrnagogue  u^agc,  431;  defined,  431,  432;  sec- 
ondary importance,  not  a  unity,  432;  unequal 
worth,  432,  433;  faLne  estimate  and  trur,  433; 
two  conditions  of  usefulness,  433-435;  minister, 
435»  454  ;  membership,  434,  435  ;  a  grander  dfr 
fined  and  tUustratcd,  435-439,  44J ;  many  ele- 
ments, one  spirit*  435,  436;  not  a  dream,  436; 
argiimenli  for  excliisiveness,  439-442  ;  true  dig- 
nity, 442,  443;  notes,  445,  446;  human  faciu* 
ties  too  little  trusted,  462  ;  bigoted  notions  of 
honor,  479;  bad  men  exalted*  482;  hampering 
creeds,  488  ;  Milton  on  Government*  504*  ^05  ; 
hfs  general  views,  518,519;  wortdlme^*  937 ; 
becoming  antislavery,  846,  (See  Mmisiry^ 
Roman  Cathalu^  AcJ 
Churches:  historic  claims,  439,  440 {  separa- 
tion from  all,  443;  schisms,  444,  445;  great 
names  m  all,  476 ;  new  methods,  519,    (See 
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Church  Buildings  (q.  ▼.):  noblest,  409;  kmt 
open  in  Catholic  countries,  474.  (See  Arcki- 
tecture^  &c.) 

Church  of  England  (q.  v.):  broadening,  275; 
ministry,  433 ;  not /A^  church,  436 ;  noble  spirits, 
438,  476 ;  creature  of  the  state,  445 ;  meagre 
literature.  560,  561. 

Church  Universal :  plan,  928 ;  idea,  930 ;  sennon, 
1012-1020;  living  unity,  10x2,  1013:  social 
religion  essential,  X013,  1014  ;  extent  of  unity, 
X014-X019;  earth  and  heaven,  1015;  virtues 
kept  in  future  world,  1015-1019 ;  affecting  his- 
tory, 1017 ;  work  of  the  Christian  here,  1017- 
1019;  practical  truth,  1019, 1020. 

Cicero:  read  by  Tuckerman,  594;  death  sought 
717.    (See  Z!iiz//M.) 

Cinannati,  Ohio :  riot,  743,  749 ;  Kinmont's  lec- 
tures, 852. 

Circumstances,  to  be  controlled,  174. 

Cities:  nearness  of  citizens,  578,  C791  different 
classes,  579,  580;  the  greatest  thing  in,  580; 
moral  care.  581-583;  profligate  hordes,  584; 
goodness  oetter  tluui  prosperity,  S84,  585: 
besieged,  644;  conflagration,  936;  lottery  of 
wealth,  968 ;  first  impressions,  976 ;  monument 
(tf  immortal  energy,  978, 979. 

Citizenship :  involving  war  duty,  675,  676 ;  man 
older  than,  864. 

Civilization :  defects,  39,  60 ;  not  Christian,  63 : 
pernicious  gifts  to  the  poor,  77;  "a  whited 
sepulchre,"  87 ;  not  lightening  human  toil,  103 ; 
growing  wiser,  166;  Christian,  171;  cannot 
alone  confer  strength,  178,  179;  perils,  179; 
fed  from  every  quarter,  340 ;  diminishing  pain, 
6x0 :  lessening  war,  655,  67  x ;  low  in  America, 

£77 ;  increasing  wants  rather  than  lightening 
urdens,  977,  978 ;  spread  by  America,  805 ; 
no  direct  help  to  slave,  835  ;  power  over  nature, 
984. 
Civil  Liberty  (q.  v.),  the  chief  good  of  states,  173, 

Civil  War  (q.  v.),  without  moral  union,  84. 

Clarke,  James  Freeman,  Ten  Great  Religions, 
929. 

Clarke,  Samuel :  a  Unitarian,  407,  438 ;  '*  damna- 
ble errors,"  479;  on  Holy  Spirit,  512,  513;  ex- 
X'  3nal  in  literature,  560. 
n,  Thomas:  allusion,  109;   message  to, 
826 ;  antislaver)'  Christian,  835,  869. 

Class  Distinctions:  prejudices,  27;  nothing  to 
the  Christian  teacher,  94. 

Classics,  ancient,  encouraging  war,  648. 

Claxton,  Robert,  at  St.  Christopher's,  822.  (See 
Emancipation^  West  Indies^  &c.) 

Clay,  Henry:  Letter  to,  752-781;  antislavery, 
769  ;  speech  on  slavery,  782-784  ;  representing 
a  body,  782 ;  vice  of  the  speech,  791 ;  impos- 
sibility of  emancipation,  797-803;  might  be 
made  a  chattel  by  law,  798 ;  on  law,  798,  799 ; 
unintentional  aid  to  AboUtion,  8oq,  810 ;  Gur- 
ncy's  letters  to,  820-853  ;  slave  value,  923. 

Clergy :  sectarian  sway,  180  ;  rivals  of  longs,  258. 
(See  Ministry f  Priesthood ^  &c.) 

Climate,  mental  influence,  893. 

Clodius,  Publius  (Pulcher),  717. 

Close  Communion,  opposed  by  Worcester,  603. 

Coahuila  and  Texas:  constitution,  754,  755; 
decree,  758. 

Cobwebs,  brushed  away,  436,  441. 

Coddin:;ton,  Governor  oi  Rhode  Isbcod^  ^22. 
Code  Najwlcon :  great  work,  530,  ^y  *,  wA«f«- 
valued  by  Bonaparte,  533. 


Coffee,  in  West  Indies,  827,  8a 

Coleriage,  Samuel  Taylor,  on  ahoemaktnc  603. 

Collins,  Anthony,  infidelity,  407. 

Collins,  William.  Ode  to  the  Passioos,  596. 

Colonization:  of  slaves,  729;  dxaixiinf  tbe  At- 
lantic, 784. 

Colonization  Society,  Clay's  regard  for,  784. 

Color,  no  prejudice  in  future,  915. 

Columbia.     (See  District,) 

Columbia  College,  allusion,  620. 

Comfort :  important,  ax  ;  a  protection  iron  a> 
archy,  168 ;  improved,  270 ;  will  not  ooadoBt 
^»">ngi  793 ;  of  laborers,  82S. 

Comity  of  Nations,  dted,  906. 

Commentaries:  in  Sunday-school,  452;  oscfsl, 
468 ;  scarce  in  England,  c6o. 

Commerce :  noble,  165,  x66 ;  indirect  UesHQgi, 
x66 ;  unrestricted,  635  ;  weapon  for  peace,  651 ; 
affecting  war,  651^ ;  England  and  Axnerica,  66$ ; 
lost,  684 ;  affectmg  slavery,  790,  791 ;  wrong 
Sjpirit,  892;  Right  of  Search,  902-905.  (Set 
Business,  &c.) 

Communion  of  Saints,  X014-X020.  (See  Ckmrtk^ 
&c) 

Conununism,  slight  danger  from,  in  Axncrio, 
28,29,167,169. 

Conmiunity:  its  chief  interests,  556;  the  happy, 
579,  580.    (See  Citits,  &c) 

Compass,  discovery  of,  5^5. 

Competition,  evil  spirit  m  aD  dqputncnts,  170^ 
X7X. 

Composition,  aiding  thought,  I3i-i3> 

Conipulsion,  all  men  act  m>m,  710. 

Confession :  in  Romish  Church  (q.  v.),  474-^76;  ' 
Protestant  spirit,  475,  476.    (See  Auricmlm,) 

Confidence,  in  parents,  492,  960.     (See  Trust.) 

Conflagrations,  illustration,  8^. 

Congregationalism:  principles  in  danger,  483; 
Associations  interfered  with,  483, 484 ;  llilftoa'ft 
strict  adherence,  518;  Convention  of  llini»> 
ters,  642.     (See  Roman  Catholic^  Sects,  &c) 

Congregations,  critical  spirit  and  lifelessness,470L 

Congress :  duties,  632 ;  inefficient,  634 ;  local  an* 
provements,  636;  international  peace,  657; 
greater  than  President,  638;  light  treabncnt 
of  war,  664 ;  nulliflcation,  wb ;  wari>ower,  674, 
675  ;  representing  what,  677 ;  slavery's  gibes, 
714 ;  Northerners  and  Southerners,  738;  peti- 
tions, 772,  819,  820 ;  authority  in  District  of 
Columbia,  787,  788, 879,  880 ;  less  tntcrfcRBce 
with  local  matters,  805 ;  ruled  by  slavery,  843, 
881 ;  ratio  of  Southern  representation,  847 ;  to 
be  on  free  soil,  848;  boxmg  match,  849;  re- 
gion excluded  by  serjeant-at-arms,  872 ;  fap- 
tive  slaves.  874 ;  censure  of  Giddings  for  me 
speech,  883 ;  punishment  for  disorderly  b^ 
havior,  Adiams^s  bravery,  884;  slavery  lo«f 
hold,  885;  powers  of  the  two  houses.  896; 
the  power  to  admit  Texas  (q.  v.),  897 ;  ctefatlo 
ignoring  Christian  truth,  900 ;  raising  a  fahs^ 
905 ;  bankrupting  the  treasury,  906.  (Set 
Gcvemmcntf/fudiciary.) 

Conquest,    infernal   ^urit,   649.     (See    TesMi, 
»%r,  &c.) 

Conscience:  the  basis,  15;  needs  intd]ect,i3» 
44 ;  divinity,  48 ;  supreme  power,  196 ;  revch 
tion  adapted  to,  236 ;  feverish  action,  261 ;  M 
to  be  sacrificed,  340,  349;  hamMnioss  with 
reason,  &c.,  46^;  daily  report,  495;  cmM 
pain,  6oq;  Gallison's  strexi^th,  620;  vpa»> 
\  TVIS  «n\oiiis  duty  and  intimates  God,  91^ 
\      inBni^ty^-)\  ^oKtvi  v^  \k  silenced,  953 ;  obedi 
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ence  the  first  duty,  950;  worth  from  rdigion, 
986;  frted  by  Jesus,  9^,  999. 
Consoiptioii,  in  France  (a.  v.),  530,  533. 


986;  freed  by  Jesus,  9^,  999. 
'onsoiption,  in  France  (a.  v/ 
Coosecration,   of   cadi   day,   494,    495 


(See 


Praytr,) 

Conservatism,  foe  to  abolitionism  (q.  v.),  749. 

Comistency:  discovered  by  intellect,  234-237; 
chief  attribute  of  reason,  239-242. 

Consociations,  in  New  England,  483.  (See  Asso- 
ckUians^  &c*) 

rmwnhrinn,  not  gfvcn  by  Unitarianism  (q.  v.), 
408. 

Constitution:  reasoning  about,  369;  construe* 
tion,  634 ;  improvements  alfterwaids,  637 ; 
limiting  the  Presidency,  638;  right  of  war, 
674*  813.  814;  preserving  peace,  681.  682; 
violated  oy  free  speedi,  730 ;  must  stand,  736 ; 
new  States,  772,  77^ ;  not  to  spread  slavery, 
780 ;  right  of  petition  (q.  v.).  788 ;  fugitive 
slaves,  788,  856,  861 ;  amaideo,  790 ;  arena  of 
contention,  797;  freedom  taken  with,  820; 
violated  by  slave  power,  847 ;  free  amendments 
sought,  848,  849,  872,  880-888,  921  ;  limita- 
tions of  slavery,  873-880 ;  preamble  and  pow- 
ers, higher  law,  874;  "due  process  of  law," 
875 ;  slavery  in  connection  with  foreign  na- 
tions, 876-880;  principles  of  justice  applied 
toj  878;  changes  required  by  a  new  state  of 
mind,  881 ;  hold  of  slavery  lost  without 
change,  88; ;  not  perfection,  difficult  to  form. 
804 ;  wise  provisions,  896 ;  admission  ot 
Texas  (q.  v.)  not  contemplated,  897 ;  needs 
amendments,  921.    (See  unions  &c) 

Consubstantiauon,  Luttier's  doctrine,  521.  (See 
Transu^staniitUionJ) 

Controversy :  not  to  be  the  staple  of  preaching, 
375  ;  trial  of  virtue,  48^,  486. 

Convention  of  Congregational  ministers  in  Mas- 
ndiuaetts,  483. 

Conversation :  pleasures,  34,  35 ;  among  the 
poor,  76;  not  the  only  occupation  of  heiiven, 
364,  365  ;  about  God,  454. 

Conversion,  no  time  specified,  406. 

Cecal  Insects,  reveal  providence,  606. 

Cocinth,  its  people,  334,  335.    (See  Greece,) 

Corporal  Punishment:  in  school,  123;  with 
ibves,  709,  710. 

Corruptions  of  Christianity,  199. 

Comopolitanism,  in  religion,  1017. 

Costume,  military  and  mcdizval,  678. 

Cotton :  affecting  slavery.  790 ;  not  to  shape  the 
nation,  810;  taint  of  cupidity,  838;  from 
India,  842. 

Countenance :  the  human.  140 ;  its  power,  14a. 

Country :  prayer  for,  685 ;  love  of,  686,  687. 
(See  Patriotism^  &c.) 

Courage:  ministerial  power,  288,  289;  moral 
and  physical,  650,  651,  659;  awakened  by 
war,  6^3;  false  estimate,  657-660;  not  al- 
ways  mvindble,   687;   military   and   moral, 

843- 

Cousin*s  Ethics,  137.  • 

Cowardice,  always  despicable,  000. 

Cowper,  William  :  graphic  skill,  499 ;  antislavery 
poems,  730;  quoted,  870,  871* 

Crabbs,  George,  minute  descriptive  power,  490. 

Creation :  moral  end,  6.  7 ;  glory  of,  409 ;  Mil- 
ton's view,  514 ;  sensibility  to,  940,  941 ;  pur- 
pose, how  dedded,  075. 

Creator,  less  than  Father,  415.    (See  God, ) 

Credulity,  ready  for  wonders.  221. 

Creedmakers,  separating  us  from  Christy  486. 


Creeds :  preaching  from,  88 ;  hardihood  of  their 
makers,  382 ;  unduly  exalted,  429 ;  extracts 
from  letter,  486-489  ;  objections,  486-488 ; 
compared  with  New  Testament,  compression 
of  infinite  truth,  487 ;  interfere  with  simplic- 
ity, 487,  488;  favor  unbelief,  488;  mysteries, 
488,  480.     (See  Church,  Sects,  &c.) 

Creole,  the:  remarks  suggested  by,  853-907; 
the  case,  853,  854 ;  American  remonstrance, 
854-856;  questions  involved,  856-868,  871  ; 
beyond  slave  line,  861 ;  disgrace,  882.  (See 
Slavery,  &c.) 

Crime:  no  necessary  connection  with  poverty, 
78 ;  worse  than  its  penalty,  100 ;  prevention  or 
punishment,  184.  185  ;  a  proof  of  immortality, 
357,  358 ;  like  cusease,  ^81  ;  of  war,  642-646 
et  seg,;  added  to  su£fenng,  669,  670;  death 
rather  than,  677 ;  new  career  for  the  na- 
tion, 774 ;  embodied  in  institutions,  786  ;  com- 
mitted by  the  best  people,  840;  legailixed, 
842;  not  measured  by  legislation,  858.  (See 
Sin,  &c) 

Criminals:  pity  for,  164;  more  pitiable  than 
thdr  victims,  5S1 ;  should  be  punished,  581,  582. 

Crook,  President,  St.  Christopher's,  823. 

Cross  :  estimate  changed,  188  ;  a  pillory,  218; 
the  one  blessing  from,  253  ;  significance,  320  ; 
taking  up,  336 ;  most  honored,  342 ;  new 
light,  347 ;  a  throne,  600,  601 ;  for  the  slave, 
721 ;  for  antislavery,  750,  837,  918,  919;  cen- 
tral in  Christianity,  loio,  loii. 

Crudfix :  emblem  of  philanthropy,  601  ;  of  suf- 
fering love,  997.    (See  Jesus,  &c.) 

Crudfixion  :  wrongly  magnified,  324, 325 ;  *'  Christ 
crucified,"  334-336;  of  self,  567-574.  (See 
Aionemeni,  Blood,  &c.) 

Cruelty  :  an  English  faihng,  123;  encouraged  by 
slavery  (q.v.),  712-715;  everywhere,  713;  not 
slavery*s  worst  evil,  794-797. 

Crusades,  rdigious  pnndple,  934. 

Cuba:  Tuckerman's  visit,  ^98;  English  posses- 
sion, 764;  slavery's  condition,  829,  833-835, 
882;  fugitives,  857;  slave-trade  closed,  904. 
(See  IVesi  indies,  &c.) 

Cultivation,  applied  to  the  poor.  79,  80. 

Culture:  harmonious,  15,  18;  tor  all,  19;  for  la- 
borer, ^12-35  ;  founded  in  love  of  truth,  45 ; 
highest,  78,  79;  sdentific,  81,  82.  (See  EdM- 
cation,  Laboring-Oasses,  &c.) 

Cupidity,  stirred  up  by  opportunity,  166-168. 

Cushing,  Caleb,  Letter  approved,  820. 

Cuvier,  Baron,  tradng  natural  unity,  446. 


DACIA,  andent  forests,  715. 
Daily  Prayer :  essay,  493-496 ;  enjoined  by 
Bible,  493 :  morning.  493-495 ;  evening,  495, 
496.     {Sec  Prayer,  Cic.) 

Dandng,  use  and  abuse,  .  110,  iii.  (See 
Drama^  &c.) 

Darwin,  Erasmus,  portrayal  of  n^;m,  809. 

Deathbed,  comfort,  342,  343. 

Death :  remembrances  and  hopes,  ;|42,  343 ;  not 
the  end  of  sin.  350-353;  definition,  351  *,  of 
Christ,  359 ;  relation  to  pardon,  378,  379 ;  con- 
solation lacking,  408;  a  picture,  668,  669; 
happy  and  dutiful,  687 ;  a  birth,  987. 

Death  of  Christ :  its  theological  effects,  378-380 ; 
salvation,  402-404.  (See  Atonement,  Cross, 
Jesus,  &c) 

Debt:  imprisonment  for,  185;  illustrating  for- 
giveness, 3^, 
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Decay,  a  beneficent  oaUinl  prorisian,  354-357* 
(See  Tree.) 

Decision,  Napoleon's  strengtii  in,  539. 

Declaration  of  Independence :  its  glocy,  703 ; 
quoted,  711;  belied,  868. 

Declaration  of  War  fq.  v.) :  stands  alone,  674, 
675  ;  effect,  677f  670;  in  i8ia.  679. 

Dedham,  Mass.,  Rev.  Mr.  Thacher,  508. 

Dedication :  Divinity  Hall,  3^7^69 ;  New  York, 
184-401 ;  effect,  184  ;  dedicatory  words,  401 ; 
Newport,  408-428  ;  reasons,  409. 

Defence  of  Truth,  the  best,  383.    (See  Trtith,) 

Degeneracy,  untrue  cry,  276. 

Degerando,   Baron :  ethics^    137 ;    Tuckemian's 

■   acquaintance  591 ;  work  on  Charity,  597.  598. 

Degradation  of  Mind,  the  greatest  calamity,  74. 
(See  Afind.) 

Deism,  F6nelon  charged  with,  562. 

Deity,  metaphysical,  6.    (See  Ood,  &c.) 

Demands  ot  the  Age  on  the  Ministry :  sermon, 
269-278 ;  changed  conditions,  269 ;  enlighten- 
ment, 269-272 ;  earnestness,  272,  273 ;  free 
inquiry  to  be  met,  273-276;  reformatory 
spirit,  276-278. 

Demiurgos,  theory  of,  198,  190.    (See  Jesus,) 

Democracy:  noble  in  itseft,  895;  restiaints 
needed,  897. 

Democrat,  not  anxious  for  the  name,  897. 

Demosthenes,  greatness,  21. 

Denominations :  honest  differences,  386,  387 ; 
adopting  suitable  rites,  474.  (See  Churches^ 
Sects f  &c.) 

Denunciation:  System  of  (q.  v.),  478-486;  of 
Unitarians,  478-481. 

Departed,  our  thou|;hts  of  the,  617,  618.  (See 
Veath^  Heaven^  &c.) 

Dependence :  not  the  foundation  of  religion,  6, 
7 ;  not  impaired  by  high  views  of  human  na- 
ture, 6  ;  pecuniary,  a  blight,  75  ;  the  universal 
law,  935  ;  influential,  but  growth  not  sponta- 
neous,  966-968  ;  profounder  thought,  973-975. 

Depravity :  doctrine  of  total,  244,  245 ;  im- 
moral, 244 ;  the  Hupkinsian  view,  427 ;  in 
children,  447,  448;  Milton's  view,  516,  517; 
Worcester  on,  606;  no  reason  for  distrust,  964, 
965  ;  some  great  exceptions,  964.  (See  Adam^ 
Crime ^  Sin,  &c  ) 

DesCartes,  a  Romanist,  S63. 

Design,  the  argument  m>m,  6,  7.  (See  Crea- 
tiott,  &c. ) 

Despotism  :  theological  ally,  2 ;  a  terrible  evil, 
^26,  527;  unpardonable,  550,  «< ;  Christian- 
ity turned  into,  554 ;  poses  as  liberty's  friend, 
811;  destroys  personal  rights,  858;  advance 
towards  liberty,  912,  913;  supplants  greater 
evil,  912. 

Despots,  compassion  for  hereditary,  526,  527, 
(Sec  Tyranny,  &c.) 

Destiny,  low  and  high  conceptions,  776,  777. 

Destruction:  no  loss  to  matter,  356;  no  real, 

336.  357..       .       ,^     , 
Determination,  in  self-culture,  20,21. 
Devotion :  essential   to  ministerial  power,  265 ; 

fed  by  morning  and    night,   493-496.      (See 

Consecration,  Worship,  &c.) 
Diatcssaron,  White's,  593. 
Dickons,  Charles,  popularity,  162. 
Dignity,  official  should  yield  to  moral,  638. 
Directory,   the    French,    overthrow,    526,    527. 

(See  French  Revolution^  Napoleon^  &c.) 
Disciples,   their   weapons  diiected,  yj-j.     '^^tfc 
A^stles,  &c.) 


iMidpIine^itteof,  3$i.    {^9»  Retribution^  Ut.) 
Discourses.    (See  rolUn  and  Ttukesrwuin^ 
Discussion:   more  the  better,  7&t;    free,  784. 

(See  Frudam^  Sletver^^  &c. ) 
Duinterestedness :  taught,  454 ;  Heavenly,  944. 
DissenteiB,  noble  men  among   the,  438.    (See 

Seas.&z.) 


Dissolution,  not  universal,  354-357- 
District  of  Columbia:    slave-market. 
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788,  847,  880,  888 ;  petition,  787,  7*5 ;  V^ 
tion  to  be  settled,  848 ;  slaveiy  ahofishwl,  879^ 
880;  fugitives,  881,  882. 

Distrust,  a  sign  of  insanity,  960. 

Disunion:  better  than  the  admission  of  Texas, 
773*  ^971  898 ;  the  cry  of  danger,  805 ;  frum 
extent  of  ternritory,  806;  making  the  North 
dangerous,  807  ;  not  justified  by  Sootbcfn  be- 
havior, 893;  difficulties  following,  893,  894; 
not  so  bad  as  slavery,  899.    (5>ee  umian.) 

Diversity  of  Opinions,  inevitable,  411. 

Divorce,  Milton's  view,  516.  (See  WemasLf  &c) 

Divine  Humanity,  the  only  wealth,  93.  (See 
Man,  &C.) 

Divine  Order  (<|.  ▼.),  in  ^elopmcnt,  989. 

Divine  Sonship,  great  attractkm,  32a  (See 
Father^  Jesus,  &c.) 

Divine  Truth,  authority,  283.    (See  TruiJk.) 

Doctrinal  Teaching,  due  profxwtion  of,  329^ 

Doctrines :  believed  without  influencing  tbe  will, 
386 ;  subordinate  to  goodness,  1010. 

Doctrines  of  Jesus  (q.v.),  means  to  an  cad, 
1007, 1009. 

Doddridge,  Philip,  allusion,  438. 

Domestic  Life :  mjured  by  pbrerty.  76 ;  gain  of 
fidelity,  84,  91  ;  protection  from  maorder.  168 ; 
ties  not  to  be  ruptured,  337 ;  disturbed  of  re- 
ligious intolerance,  484 ;  its  affcctioos  not  to 
be  renounced,  569;  Tuckeraian's,  591,  59a; 
Worcester's,  603 ;  Pollen's,  614 ;  among  slaves, 
704,  711,  712.  715,  716,  727,  72S;  Leichi 
opinion,  741,  742;  compulsory  marriages,  doc- 
ument quoted,  795,  796 ;  better  in  West  In- 
dies, 823,  825,  828,  8^,  917;  clannish,  844; 
wrecked  by  IxMidage,  875.  910;  typical  of  <!• 
vine  relations,  935.    (See  Families.) 

Domestic  Missions,  spirit,  92,  93.  (See  J/m- 
isfry,  &c.) 

Dominica,  Gumey's  visit,  824,  825.  (Set  West 
Indies. ) 

Dominion,  lust  for,  8.  (See  l>€s/0tissm^  Pemer^ 
Ruling,  &c.) 

Draco's  Laws,  397. 

Drama,  to  be  purified,  34,  35.  (See  SUk- 
speare.) 

Dream,  of  the  divine  humanity,  298,  299^  965. 

Dress :  allusions,  40 ;  not  manhood,  46 ;  aiauBiI 
modes,  73,  74.     (See  Costume,) 

Drudgery :  and  the  idea  of  God,  ao ;  not  the 
chief  end,  21 ;  danger  from  habits,  168.  (See 
Work.) 

Drunkenness:  a  public  burden,  loi,  115;  in 
rich  men,  185.  (See  InUm/eramee^  Temper- 
ance, &c.  ) 

Dudleian  Lecture:  Revealed  Religion,  220- 
232. 

Duration  of  Future  Punishnaent,  352.    {SttHeil, 

Punishment,  &c.) 
Dutch,  the,  in  West  Indies  (q.  r.),  123,    (Set 

Holland.) 
Duties  of  Children :  sermon,  489-493;  youn^ 
\      N^\  respect  for  parents,  4k9.  490;  giatinide.       ' 
^       ^»^  \^\Oji^iawwa^  V^i ; aid,  491,  492;  wn-       | 
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fidcDoe;  492;  inmnnring  advantages,  49a,  493. 
(Sm  Ckuar§Hm  PcftKtSf  &c«) 

Duties  of  the  Citizen :  extracts,  679-688 ;  respect 
and  obedience,  680. 681 ;  resistance,  681 ;  change 
of  rulers,  681,  682;  suflfrage  and  discussion, 
68a ;  treason,  682,  683 ;  freedom  of  press,  683 ; 
hopefulness,  684 ;  personal  reflection.  684, 685 ; 
prayer,  685,  686 ;  attachment  to  public  good, 
686,  687 ;  fortitude,  687 ;  good-will  to  enemies, 
688. 

Duty:  a  restraint,  9;  service  to  the  mind,  17; 
the  |)riiiciple,  68 ;  God's  great  ^ft,  a  leveller, 
69;  idea  presupposed  by  Chnstianity,  236; 
not  ending  at  home,  582 ;  sign  of  divine  de- 
scent, 612 ;  first  obje^  688 ;  fountain  and  foun- 
dation of  rights,  698. 

Duty  of  the  Free  States  (q.  v.) :  paper  on  the 
Cxeole  ((1.  V.)  case,  853-907 ;  regsurdmg  slavery 
as  a  national  interest.  854.  855  ;  bearing  of  the 
case,  856;  return  of  fugitives,  861,  873-876: 
people  as  well  as  legislatures,  872,  873 ;  two 
ones  of  duty,  873;  to  maintain  the  Constitu- 
tional limitation  of  slavery,  873-880 ;  in  refei^ 
enoe  to  foreign  nations,  876-878 ;  not  to  fight 
with  England  for  slavery,  878,  879 ;  abolition 
in  Dbtrict  of  Columbia  to  be  insisted  on,  879, 
880;  constitutional  amendments  sought,  8X0- 
888 ;  not  to  urge  flight,  886, 888 ;  solemn  duties, 
888 ;  to  uphold  American  ideas,  888-890 ;  guar- 
dianship of  true  faith,  889;. to  preserve  the 
Union,  891-899;  balanced  fay  a  new  empire, 
897,  898 ;  indifference  about  Texas,  898 ;  duty 
as  to  war^  899-^2.  004 ;  faith  in  the  nation, 
906;  ceasing  to  be  tufly  free,  906, 907. 

Dwellings  of  the  Poor,  60,  66.  (See  ArckUec- 
itire,  BuiklsHgs,) 

Dinght,  Edmund,  munificence,  30. 

Dwight,John  S.,  ordination,  283-290. 

Dyott,  Jjx>f  in  Tortola,  822. 

EARNESTNESS:   in   self-cnlture^   ZZ^  34; 
needed  in  ministers  (q.  v.)  272,  273;  a 
sicn  of  the  times,  272.    (Sm  Courage^  Zeai.) 
Bardi :  a  few  great  natures  a  recompense  for  its 
creation  (q.  v.),  346 ;  remembered  and  seen  by 
the  departed,  363,  364.    (See  World,  &c.) 

359-366 ;  argument  for  immor- 


tality, 366.     (See  Immortality,  JesuSj  &c.) 

Eaat,  the :  ministry,  469 ;  intercourse  with  West, 
477. 

Eooentriaty,  shunnins,  289. 

Ecclesiastical  Councils:  simple,  283;  the  Uni- 
tarian separation,  483. 

Ecclesiastical  History,  Anglican  writers,  559-561. 
rSee  Church  of  England,  England,  History, 

Ecclesiastical  Powor.  menaces,  484,  485.     (See 

Church,  Roman  Catholic,  &c.) 
Economy:   among  laborers,  59;  Tuckerman's, 

587. 

E(Kn:  spiritual,  ^50;  not  in  West  Indies,  917. 
(See  /foaven.  Paradise,  &c) 

Edinburgh  Review,  quoted,  445,  446. 

Education:  not  in  books  alone,  comprehensive. 
16;  nationa],  29,  30;  Board  of,  30;  helpful 
measures,  30,  31 ;  public  lands,  31 ;  unfits  men 
for  work,  32 ;  formerly  mechanical,  49,  122 ; 
laborers'  children,  62 ;  true  idea,  6% ;  present 
modes.  74 ;  involves  moral  power,  84, 85 ;  nighcr, 
needed  for  moral  support,  106-109,  122,  la^; 
inflwrnff^,  106,  107;  educated  teachen 
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108;  remarks,  ii6-iai;  praise  and  practice, 
periodicals,  underrateo,  117;  parental  office, 
117,  118;  parsimony,  statesmanship.  118;  best 
fortune,  118,  E19 ;  best  minds  needed,  1 18-123 ; 
germ  of  improvement,  use  of  books,  121  \^n' 
ished,  122;  spread  in  United  States,  126-129; 
connection  with  all  ages,  143,  144;  diffused, 
162,  163;  often  betrays,  276;  influencing  opin- 


ions, 386;  parental  wish,  416,  417;  religious 
necessity,  4^8;  government  aid,  556,  557; 
Christian,  J82 ;  end  of  being,  612;  life-Ion^, 


698;  in  West  Indies  (q.  v.),  917;  race,  940, 
949.  (See  Culture,  Self-Culture,  Teaching, 
&c.) 

Edward  VI.,  and  religion,  445. 

Edwards,  David  B.,  History  of  Texas,  753. 

Edwards,  lonathan :  result  of  belief  in  His  Trea- 
tise on  Uie  Will,  4 ;  false  theories,  character,  5 ; 
literary  rank,  128,  129;  supposed  biography, 
201 ;  atmosphere  of  Northampton,  285 ;  inti- 
macy with  Hopkins,  428 ;  antislavery,  767. 

Egotism,  Napoleon's,  525,  534,  S38-542. 

Egypt:   pyramids,  409;   Napoleon's  campaign, 

525.  5^- 

Elba,  Napoleon's  exile  and  return,  536. 

Election :  unconditional,  276,  376.  377 ;  doctrine, 
459 ;  described,  461 ;  opposed  by  Milton,  511, 
512. 

Electricity,  subtile  power,  290. 

Elevation  of  Labonng  Classes :  lecture,  36-66 ; 
compared  ¥rith  kings,  37 ;  defects,  38 ;  negative 
meaning  of  elevation,  3iS-42;  toil  not  avoided, 
^ ;  in^^ard  not  outward  change,  40;  demagog- 
ism  discouraged,  41 ;  positive  meaning  of  eleva- 
tion, 42  et  seq.  \  character,  42,  43 ;  acquisition  of 
truth  by  force  of  thought,  43-51 ;  objections, 
51-60;  books  lacking,  w,  52;  lack  of  indepen- 
dent thought,  52,  51 ;  dangers  of  a  little  learn- 
ing! 53 ;  »ow«"  subjects  and  higher,  53,  54  ; 
rank  distinctions,  54-57;  unrennement,  55; 
'    '     '    •  '        ;  neglect  of  work,  57,  58; 


lack  of  time, 


waste,  59;  hygienic  ignorance,  59,  60;  sloth, 
60 ;  encouragements,  60-65  >  respect  for  labor, 
61 ;  popular  literature,  61,  62;  education,  62, 
63;  Christianity,  63;  hopes,  64;  fears,  65; 
majority,  65 ;  means  of  progress,  66. 

Elevation  of  Soul,  42,  43. 

Elizabeth,  Queen :  and  religion,  445 ;  incidents  of 
her  reign,  5 «. 

Eloquence,  ulsc.  287,  288.     (See  Recitation,) 

Emancipation :  dreaded,  689,690, 921, 922  ;  hoped 
by  slaveholders,  705 ;  methods  determined  by 
them,  725;  West  Indian  (q.  v.)  experiment, 
725,  726,  741,  802,  808,  809;  immediate,  726. 
7Z^  733f  803,  804;  hopeless,  726;  gradual 
preparation,  726,  ^27 ;  not  easy,  728 ;  imme- 
diate, urged  by  a  few,  732.  733 ;  English  Act, 
763 ;  cause  of  Civil  War,  ytx ;  impossible,  797- 
803 ;  property  value,  797-&x> ;  compensation, 
800;  amalgamation,  800,  801 :  race-war,  801, 
802 ;  immediate,  dreaded  by  Clay,  802 ;  safer 
now  than  in  the  future,  803 ;  Rntish  Act  car- 
ried by  agitation,  808;  Yankee  indifference, 
808,  809;  in  West  Indies  (q.  v.)  820^53; 
Gumey's  book,  820-828;  topics  suggested, 
828-844  ;  pecuniary  loss,  828-833  J  *"8a'»  **9 » 
idleness.  830-832 ;  Christianity  the  cause,  835- 
^2t7%  9*0-920;  sectarian  impotence,  836.  837; 
mild  negro  character,  837-839 ;  vast  revolution, 
828 ;  not  to  be  forced,  846,  847 ;  how  received^ 
852,  913-,  LencoL  KdAivM  Vjv  ^.^>s^"\-^"»'KN 
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fruits,  013;  Christiaii  origin,  91 7-920;  resisted 
in  England,  918;  finandsd  question,  923.  (See 
Slavery,  &c.) 

Emotions:  not  laid  waste  by  religion,  261,  262; 
service  to  the  preacher^  265 ;  not  of  themselves 
religion,  344,  34? ;  designed  for  God,  934. 

RmpresarioSy  in  Texas,  757. 

Encouragement,  Tuckerman*s  rule,  588. 

Endless  Misery,  doctrine,  244,  245.  (See  Dura- 
tion, Hell,  Punishment,  &c.) 

Enemies,  duty  to,  687,  688. 

Energy:  awakened  by  war,  653;  God's  sustain- 
ing, 972. 

Enghien,  Duke  d':  murder,  529;  remembered, 

England :  in  war,  10 ;  patriots  armed  by  religion, 
35*  36 »  lower<lass  roughness,  55 ;  wealth,  64 ; 
mstitutions  and  degradation,  92 ;  hers  not  the 
only  literature,  137;  Puritan  power,  157;  reli- 

fi*ous  changes,  445;  Reformation.  506,  510; 
[ikon's  Defence,  508,  509;  foe  of  Napoleon, 
C22 ;  never  understood  by  him,  ^32 ;  Eliza- 
bethan age,  555 ;  Tuckerman's  visit,  591,  595, 
C98;  poor-laws,  598;  Worcester's  pamphlet, 
00^ ;  animosity  fostered,  631 ;  slave-trade,  660 ; 
imbroglio  with  America  in  1838, 664-666  ;  gen- 
erosity, fair  judgment  demanded  (1814),  688; 
monarchy  better  than  republican  slavery,  718 ; 


Anglo-Saxon  invasion,  7C9;  interest  in  Mexi- 
can question,  763 ;  republican  sentiments,  763, 
776;  antislavery  sentiment,  7^-816,  867,  869; 


Kaumer's  Letters,  811 ;  religion  favorably  con- 
trasted with  American,  836 ;  Normrn  prey,  839 ; 
legislative  scenes,  850 ;  meeting  about  African 
civilization,  85 1 ;  antislavery  leaders,  869  ; 
lower  classes,  869,  870 ;  Chartists,  bulwark  of 
Protestantism,  870;  interest  in  peace,  900: 
antislavery  not  hypocritical,  904 ;  laborers  ana 
horses,  911.  (See  Europe,  Great  Britain, 
&c.) 

English  Character  (q.  v.),  992. 

English  Harbor,  Antigua,  824. 

English  Language  (q.  v.) :  bent  by  Milton,  502 ; 
espionage,  528. 

English  Literature  (q.  v.):  Augustan  age,  272; 
Tuckerman's  interest,  506. 

English  People  :  respect  for  F^nelon,  565 ;  spirit 
in  the  South,  893. 

Enlightenment :  past  and  present  compared,  269- 
272 ;  affecting  ministerial  education,  280,  281. 

Ennui,  prevalent,  74. 

Ensor,  Captain,  of  the  Creole,  853. 

Enterprise:  needed  in  the  ministry  (q.  v.),  266, 
267. 

Enthusiasm:  no  danger  from,  168;  origin  of 
Christ,  305-307;  defined,  S16;  attributed  to 
Channing's  ideas,  929. 

Envy,  engendered  by  poverty,  ^^. 

Epicureanism:  unlike  Christianity,  205,  268; 
scepticism,  221 ;  preserved  from,  499. 

Episcopac>' :  less  important  question^  276 ;  bul- 
wark against  Romanism,  473 ;  retainmg  Romish 
ritual,  474 ;  Milton's  contest,  504,  505.  (See 
Church  of  England. ) 

Epistles:  outgrown  arguments,  245,  246;  road 
to  the  apostles,  430 ;  dark  reasoning,  936.  (See 
Bible ^  New  Testament,  Revelation,  &c.) 

Epistles  of  Paul,  harmony  with  history,  231, 232. 
(Sec  Paul,  &c) 

Equality  :  before  a  common  Father.  7 ;  forbid- 
ding slavery,  693,  694 ;  diversities,  693 ;  nearer, 
767.     (See  Freedom,  &c) 


Eiror:  the  worst  an  ontgrowth  of  rdifioii,  4; 
how  best  expelled,  275;  always  peniidoos, 
37o>  37>- 

Errors,  resulting  from  rdigious  tendencies,  816, 
817. 

Espionage,  the  term,  538. 

Essence  ciF  the  Christian  Rdigion :  pbn,  92S ; 
sermon,  1000-1006 ;  definition,  iooo>ioo2 ;  in- 
ward heaven  its  great  prooUse,  1002-1004; 
true  happiness  in  perfection,  1004-1006.  (See 
Christianity^) 

Essentials  of*^  Religion,  taught  in  all  dmrcbes, 


\,  Earl  of,  \ 

dished  Chv 

Roman  Catholic.) 


Essex,  £arl  of,  quarrels,  55  c. 

Established  Churches  (q.  ▼.},  an  evil,  5S3.    (See 


fa 


Esteem,  a  religious  impulse,  ^34. 

Ethics,  deficient  in  English  literatorc^  137.  (See 
Moral.) 

Ethnic  Religions,  929.    (See  Natioms,) 

Etna,  metaphor,  272. 

Eucharist,  false  ideas,  440.  (See  Trmmsuhtem- 
nation,  &c.} 

Europe :  criminals,  8 ;  past  and  present  oowfi- 
tion,  3;  ;  necessary  toil,  56;  great  dties,  60; 
stupenoous  movements,  71 ;  condition  01  the 
VtOisamtxy,  74 ;  mental  and  material  fabrics,  128 ; 
literary  advantages,  133;  Continental  fitera- 
ture  to  be  studied,  136,  137  ;  free  scfaooh,  162, 
163;  generous  sentiments  diffused,  ^06;  oat- 
door  life,  474;  intellect,  514;  ready  for  a 
strong  hand,  525 ;  revenues,  530 ;  Napoleonic 
desolations,  531 ;  subjugation,  C32,  541 ;  oae 
monarchy,  ^32,  536;  Napoleon's  vassal,  534; 
crown-mamages,  53^  ;  convulsecL  542 ;  a  camp, 
544 ;  prostrated,  obstacles  to  freedom,  545 ; 
possibility  of  freedom^  546,  547  ;  joyless  laborer, 
553 ;  Tuckerman's  visit,  598 ;  manual  labor.  603 ; 
moral  development,  619 ;  balance  m^wt»ai»wr«t, 
631 ;  military  traditions,  657  ;  general  padfio- 
tion,  662,  671-674  ;  harlequin  dress,  678;  peo- 
ple contrasted  with  Africans.  720 ;  slavery  un- 
ashionable,  770,  781,  79^;  fears  of  Amoicaa 
influence,  777;  provincial  comparison,  S05, 
806 ;  abolitionism,  808 ;  n^;roes  known  bjr  re- 
port, 809;  surprise,  814;  well-digested  laws, 
830 ;  law  of  honor,  838  ;  Channing's  ideas  wel- 
comed, 930;  in  1830  and  1831,  1004,  1005. 
(See  England,  France,  &c.) 

Europe  and  America:  distance  annihilated,  64; 
mutual  benefit,  64,  65  ;  literary  envy,  127  ;  ooe 
Europe  enough,  186 ;  Tuckerman's  tame,  593 ; 
Peace  translations,  605 ;  relations  with  the 
Union,  631 ;  interest  in  Mexico,  762-765 ;  pos* 
sible  wars,  773,  813 ;  apprehensions,  775. 

Evening,  time  for  prayer,  495,  496. 

Everett,  Edward,  appointment  to  England,  Sfts. 

Evidences,  Christian,  inward,  465. 

Evidences  of  Christianity :  semxms,  1S8-232 ; 
unbelief  not  a  sin,  189,  100 ;  not  ashamed  of, 
188,  1S9;  true,  1S9;  polluted  stream.  191; 
rejection  may  be  a  virtue,  191 -193 ;  bohnrit, 
192  ;  treachery,  192,  193 ;  no  war  with  natcre, 
193-196;  proofs,  193-202;  origin,  197;  »oC 
beyond  investigation,  197,  198;  time,  pbce, 
founder,  apostles,  198;  nature,  198.  ig^; 
teachings  and  documents,  199-204 :  hbtoric 
argument,  199-202;  internal  proofs,  202-204, 
^66;  no  other  origin  possible,  204-206: 
fabrication  impossible,  206-210;  incoognr 
ity  with  the  age,  206;  political  ongin, 
ao7-2io;    two    ceremonies,    ao8; 
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(Ib.yA  210-918,  221-326,  2^;  objections  to 
micacies,  210-216 ;  direct  evidoice,  216-218; 
author's  character,  218-222,  227,  228,  231,  232, 
302 ;  opposed,  221 ;  histonc  and  other  facts. 
226-231 ;  human  origin  impossible,  unusual 
ideas,  229,  230 ;  adaptation  to  advanced  condi- 
tioDs,  230 ;  personal  effect^  232. 

Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion :  paper,  220-232  ; 
condensation  di£Scult,  220 ;  objection  to  mirac- 
olons  orij^,  221-226 ;  particular  proofs,  226- 
232 ;  cause  and  effect.  226 ;  Christian  facts, 
226-231 ;  new  conception  of  the  universe,  227 ; 
records  and  intemsu  proofs,  231,  232.  (See 
Ckristianiiyy  Revelation.) 

EtiI,  denre  for  deliverance  from,  034. 

Evil  One,  injustice  bom  of  tne,  922.  (See 
ArcAfiend^  Satan,) 

Evils :  the  worst,  262 ;  why  permitted,  707 ;  not 
bettered  by  establishment,  786.  (See  Critne, 
Sr'M,  Stiffering^  &c.) 

Evil  of  Sin  (q.  v.) :  sermon,  347-353  J  ^o"^  347 ; 
definition,  347,  348 ;  inward  effects,  two  kmos, 
548,  349;  naturai  and  moral,  348;  suffering, 
J4?»  350 1  beyond  this  life,  350-353 ;  always 

Eiomple :  the  best  missionary,  255-257,  383 ;  of 

Jesus,  310-116;  importance,  311.    (Sm  Imi- 

tahleness,  jesus^  &c.) 
Eacoellence :  elements  involved,  5^2 ;  ministry  of 

suffering,  612,  613 ;  supreme  object  of  Chris- 

tianity,  1007,  1008.    ^See  Perfection^  &c) 
Exchange,  intneues  of  tne,  179. 
Excitement :  a  demand  of  the  age,  272,  273 ;  love 

qL  a  cause  of  war,  646,  647. 
Exausion,  System  of  (q.  v.),  478-486. 
Exdttsiveness :   annuls  private  judgment,  480^ 

4«i;  fruits,  483,  484. 
Exoommunicatiun :    for    tnvial    causes,    476; 

Christians  not  backward  in  using,  479, 481, 482 ; 

not  excluding  error,  479 ;  Apostolic,  479, 480. 
Exertion,  nature's  law,  966, 967. 
Experience :   worth   more  man   books,  49-52 ; 

school  of  religion,  285,  286;   condemns  sin, 

349»  35^* 
Extemporaneous  Preaching,  advice  about,  470. 

(See  Preachings  &c.) 
ExtncU  from  Letter.    (See  Creeds.) 
Extravagance,  the  laborer's  enemy,  59.     (See 

Beomomy^  &c.) 


FABBRONI,    GIOVANNI,     the     Simpton 
Pass,  530.    (See  Napoleon,) 
Facetiousness,  consistent  with  gloomy  doctrines, 

426. 
Faith:  a  deep  want  of  the  soul,  11 ;  element  in 
self-culture,  21,  25  ;  based  on  authority,  53,  54 ; 
the  kind  most  needed,  72;  obscured  by  pov- 
erty,  78 ;  the  spirit  of,  a  glorious  inheritance. 

Sr ;  impulse  to  literature,  136 ;  from  heart  and 
teUect,  deeper  meaning,  190 ;  argued  upright- 
ness in  eariy  disciples,  191 ;  source  of  power, 
a6c,  266 ;  in  Bible,  446 ;  essential  in  Sunday- 
school,  447-449;  in  God,  447;  in  the  child, 
447,  448 ;  in  Christianity,  44S,  449 ;  doctrine. 
459;  articles  of,  488;  a  proof  of  spiritual 
power,  983 ;  stress  in  New  Testament,  a 
means,  true  use,  1009.  (See  Con/icUnce^ 
Trust.) 

Fall  of  man,  inferential  doctrine,  369.  (See 
Depravity^  &c,) 

Familiarity,  blinding  us  to  greatness,  J02. 


FamiUes :  best  place  to  study  human  nature,  53 ; 
of  the  drunkard,  101 ;  divine  institution.  145  ; 
all  minds  one,  31 3-31 5i  929»  ?44i  945  ',  love  a 
virtue,  344 ;  not  demanding  all  our  time,  ^82, 
^83;  in  death,  669;  Southern  not  Christian, 
844 ;  all  men  one,  956. 

Fanaticism:  among  (Christians,  243;  epidemic, 
245;  popular,  272,  273;  found* in  the  Bible, 
370;  not  piety,  381,  386;  momentary  power, 
551  ;   low   order,    562;   abolitionists   (q.  v.), 

Farley,  Frederick  A.,  ordination,  291-302. 

Farmers :  soil  for  best  men,  719 ;  sons  in  college, 
768. 

Farm  School,  allusion,  590. 

Fashion :  bad  influence  and  poor  vocation,  40 ;  slav- 
**y»  54*  55  J  protects  vice,  116.    (See  Dress.) 

Fast  Days,  sermons,  679-688. 

Father:  a  spiritual,  6;  everywhere.  400;  ex- 
pressing personality,  412-414 ;  and  character, 
414-418;  apostrophe,  the  word,  415;  the  su- 
preme  God,  485 ;  near  communion,  938 ;  the 
Universal  (q.  v.),  947-954 ;  name,  1004. 

Fatherhood  of  God:  growth  of  belief  in,  164; 
revealed  by  Jesus,  247-249 ;  universal,  250 ; 
involved  in  human  likeness  to  God,  291-302 
(assim  ;  real,  377 ;  akin  to  human,  395  ;  ob- 
lect  of  supreme  worship,  412-420;  implies 
love^  416 1  education,  416,  417;  authority,  417; 
spiritual  intercourse,  417,  418 ;  yearning,  con- 
ferring immortalitv,  418;  F^nelon's  ideas,  566, 
567 ;  central  Christian  doctrine,  communica- 
uon  of  a  kindred  nature,  1001.    (See  God.) 

Father's  Love  for  Persons :  plan,  927,  928 ;  ser- 
mon, ,^54-9^9;  for  eadi  and  all,  954,  955; 
perfection  ot  wisdom,  955  ;  particular  and  uni- 
versal providence,  95^-^57 ;  practical  ideas  in- 
volved, 957,  958 ;  aoiding  consciousness  to  be 
attained,  958,  959. 

Fathers  of  the  Church :  study,  439 ;  not  receptive 
of  much  truth,  521.    (See  Latin,) 

Fear:  cast  out,  174;  selAsh,  288;  unselfish, 
289 ;  limits  to  religious  use,  300,  301. 

Feasting,  higher  lessons  of,  977. 

Federalists :  Disunion  plot,  629 ;  merits  and  de- 
merits, 639-642. 

Federal  Street  Church,  Channing's  special  word 
to,  278. 

Felix,  congregation  compared  to,  470.  (See 
Paul.) 

Fellowes,  Robert,  his  work  reviewed,  459-468. 

F6nelon :  diseased  views,  4,  562,  563 ;  a  dream  ? 
298 ;  power  of  his  word,  436,  438 ;  Remarks, 
559-578;  Life,  559,  566;  freslmess,  insight, 
562;  Telemachus,  563;  character,  564-566; 
extracts,  565,  566 ;  respected  by  foreign  armies, 
565;  translation,  566;  system,  566-574;  (jod, 
566,  567 ;  self -crucifixion,  567-574. 

Ferguson,  Adam,  works,  596. 

Fervency,  extravagant,  254.    (See  Zeal.) 

Feudal  Ideas,  outgrown,  56,  57.  (See  Rank^ 
Royalty.) 

Feucialism,  barons  and  serfs,  716. 

Filial  Love  (q.  v.),  points  to  (Sod  (q.v.),  933. 
(See  Father.) 

Filiation  of  Jesus,  Worcester's  view,  606. 

Fires,  kindling  too  many,  144. 

Firmness,  Thacher*s,  626. 

Flanders,  respect  for  F^nelon,  565. 

Flatter)' :  towards  God,  3 ;  nauseating,  540. 

Florida:  acquired,  762;  reluctantly  admitted, 
772;  tragedy,  780. 
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FoUen,  Charles:  tribute  to  Tnckemumy  586) 
fnendship,  5^5;  sermon  on,  607-618;  deatth. 
613,  614;  triendship,  character,  heroic  ana 
childlike,  614 ;  family  affection,  614,  615 ;  re> 
finement,  independence,  615;  greatness,  615, 
616;  Christian,  616;  intellect,  616,  6i7;elo- 
^ence,  617 ;  personal  lessons,  617,  618 ;  aboli- 
tionism, 817. 

Food,  bck  and  abuse,  75-77. 

force :  must  fall,  9 ;  unchained  in  nature  and 
society,  167. 

Forgeries,  of  the  second  century,  202.  (See  E^ 
ikSy  Gospels,  &c) 

Forgiveness:  promised,  240,241 ;  connection  with 
Christ's  death,  378-380,  404,  405 ;  propensity 
of  God  towards,  395 ;  and  prayer,  495,  496 ; 
doctrinal  rank,  1010. 

Formality,  not  piety,  386.    (See  Certm^nUs,) 

Fortitude,  specially  donanded,  687. 

Fouch6:  system  of  espionage,  528;  chief  ooon- 
sellor,  542. 

Fox,  George :  true  ideas  of,  164 ;  allusion,  438 ; 
peace,  679.    (See  Quakerism,) 

France:  in  war,  10;  drawing  taught  mechanics, 
46;  a  temperate  country,  no;  infidelity,  220; 
atheism,  407 ;  under  Napoleon  (q.  v.),  (22- 
547  passim  ;  Concordat,  520,  530 ;  all  solmers, 

533[    — '- '         

not] 


erman 

in  history,  630';  liberty  endangered,  736 ;  'Cuba, 
764 ;  money  paid  in  Hayti,  832 ;  Norman  prey, 
839;  l^islative  scenes,  S50;  glory  her  great 
idoi,  889.    (See  Europe,) 

Franciscans,  tlie,  principles^  473. 

Franklin,  Benjamin :  practical  wisdom,  23 ;  fame, 
127,  128;  his  kite,  172;  antisUvery,  730,  731. 

Franklin  Lectures,  12-36. 

Fraternity:  a  moral  support,  between  ridi  and 
poor,  1 06.    ( See  Benevolent. ) 

Freedom :  important  to  religion,  3 ;  value  among 
savages,  125 ;  injured  by  associations,  147,  148 ; 
assailing  truth,  167;  jealousy  of  its  own,  174, 
175  ;  banishing  false  views  of  Christianity,  245  ; 
in  man,  300 ;  hard  acquisition,  349 ;  unconquer* 
able,  472 ;  moral  sentiment  Uie  nope  of,  546 ; 
European  possibility,  C46,  547 ;  essential  to  ex- 
cellence, 551-551;  Pollen's  devotion,  615,616; 
national  strength,  635 ;  weak  without  Christian 
prindpk-,672  ;  dependent  on  morals,  774 ;  thirst 
lor,  793;  the  great  right,  793,  912,  913;  new 
impulse,  S05  ;  conflict,  816,  817  ;  not  the  only 
gam  of  emancipation,  916-918 ;  human,  975. 
(See  Spiritual  Freedom, ) 

Free  Agency :  doctrine,  459 ;  Follen's  faith,  616. 
{^^^  Election.) 

Free  Country,  law  unto  itself,  637, 638. 

Free  Discussion,  essential  to  growth,  744,  745. 

Free  Inquiry :  sign  of  the  times,  affecting  the 
ministry,  271-276;  checked,  -^^y,  subverted, 
482 ;  about  slavery,  722. 

Free  Institutions:  vaJue,  175,  176;  idolatrous 
trust,  183;  importance  of  Cnristianity  to,  187; 
menaced  by  ambition,  554,  55s ;  not  preventing 
public  wrongs,  672  ;  not  upheld  by  slavery,  716^ 
718.     (Set /Jderty,  &c.) 

Free  Investigation,  in  Uieology,  263,  264. 

Freemasonr\-,  subtile  communication,  43^. 

Free  Mind,  character.  174,  175.    (See  Mtnd^  &c) 

Free  States :  duty  toward  slavery,  tiie  spread  of 
truth,  729,  730,  821 ;  spirit  of  discussion,  7^1  ; 
made  pro-slavery  by  agitation,   735  ;   duties, 


737-739;  to  stay  wfdt, but 
aion,  737;  diflBcnlt,  737,  73S;  high 
inflexibility,  738;  struggle  for  fieeJom 
union,  firmness  needed,  7^9 ;  no  gnat  5***-*— r* 
interest,  771,  772;  no  right  to  abolish  siavciT, 
780, 781 ;  equal  interest  with  South,  787 ;  ande 
supporters  of  sbvery,  789,  790 ;  bouad  to  ■q>- 
press  slave^evolts,  7^;  nei^bor  to  SSave 
States,  790,  791 ;  pohticaUr  nterwo 
hidifferenoe  to  slavcrr  aad  the  Wert 
emancipation,  808,  809;  reBgioo  dead  oa 
slavery  questioii,  836,  8^7:  duties  rouaed  by 
slavcary,  841-85^;  to  individuals,  841-S44; 
political  duties,  844-850 ;  to  abstain  fraas  iato^ 
terence,  844-^7, 885. 886, 888 ;  Shtve  States  la 
foreign  communities,  845, 885 ;  high  gronad,  8^ ; 
no  secret  understanding,  848,  849;  lifaeratMa 
from  all  connection  wiUi  slavcfy,  849 ;  daties 
/q.  V.)  in  Creole  (q.  ▼.)  case,  853-909 ;  penoaal 
freedom  and  reprobation  ot  mnrf^  923,  924. 
(See  North,  South,  Slavery,  UmUd  SimUs,) 

Free  Thought  (q.  v.) :  encouraged  ia  the  anaia- 
try,  263,  264 ;  sacrificed  by  FroCestantisia,  ^89. 

Free  Trade :  a  juster  priadple,  166 ;  desiiaai^ 
635,  6;j6.     (See  Commerce^  Tarif,) 

Free  Will,  ground  of  responsibiuty,  511,  jcta^ 
(See  Calvinism,  ElecHtm,  Prm  Agency^  rrt- 
destination,) 

French  Character,  spirit  ia  the  Soutl^  893.  (Saa 
Norman,) 

French  Republic:  under  Napoleoa,  524,  5S5; 
destroyed,  ^ya,  531. 

French  Revolution:  result  of  tyranay,  169, 170^ 
volcano,  171;  of  1830,  days  of  July,  aiy; 
causes,  5^2,  533;  causes  of  faUnre,  545,  ^5 
compared  with  American,  545 ;  history  naca^ 
630;  effect  upon  America,  640, 641 ;  exoenes, 
640;  exhaustmg  Europe,  671 ;  omnizad  BMbv 
735,  736 ;  disgraceful  excesses,  868 ;  freedoas 
crushed,  912.    (See  Reign .) 

Friendship:  on  earth  ana  in  heavea,  ^r,  361, 
364-366;  influencing  opinion,  386;  la  Jcsas 
and  heaven,  101^. 

Fugitive  Slaves:  m  Free  States  (q.  v.),  788;  re- 
turn, 788-790;  legal  sin,  789;  bloodhounds, 
995  ;  duty  to  aid,  847,  848;  United  States 
8^6,  857 ;  returned  even  from  M assacfaa- 
setts,  856 ;  from  England,  860 ;  difficulty  of  ea« 


794, 

law, 

setts,    ^   ,  „        ,        . 

forcing  the  law  fairly,  873,  874  ;  mode  of  triaL 

873-875 ;  guilt  of  escape,  875 :  how  regarded 

by  Free  States,  876;   Uken  m   the  District 


of  Columbia  (q.  v.),  881,  882  ;  offer  to  restore 
them  to  the  West  Indies,  8S2;  flicht  urge' 
885,  886;  rejoice  in  the  individual^  888; 


Berkshire,  923,  924.  (See  Slavery,  &c.) 
Future,  the,  not  a  copy  df  the  past,  38,  57. 
Future  Happiness,  not  passive,  1008. 
Future  Liie :  revealed,  195 ;  jo>'s,  358,  359 ;  ser- 
mon, 359-366 ;  bodily  rising,  an  argument,  350; 
disbelief  unphilosophical,  ybo ;  distinct  concep- 
tion needed,  360, 361 ;  going  to  Jesus,  361-36^ ; 
to  sympathize  and  work  with  him,  362;  this 
world  not  forgotten,  362,  363 ;  present  intcrast 
of  the  departed,  363 ;  changed  insight,  563. 
364  ;  not  mconsistcnt  with  happiness,  place  ol 
sympathy  and  suffering,  ^64 ;  joining  the  vir- 
tuous  dead,  364-366;  friendship,  365;  effort 
and  aid,  365,  366;  education,  messengers  to 
many  worms,  seeing  God,  picture,  366  ;  Tuck- 
erman's  hope,  59;];,  594 ;  battle  associations  668; 
heathen  recognition,  948.  (See  Heaven,  /wumor' 
tality,  &c) 
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G ALLISON,  JOHN :  memoir,  61S-62; ;  rare 
eBKcellcncf,  618;  life,  619,  6ao;  chi^  dis- 
tini:*Tn"i  620;  strength  and  light,  620,  621 ; 
idigion,  621,  622;  anecdotCj  622;  peace,  622, 
6«3;  deiep  benevolence,  623 ;  intellect,  623, 624 ; 
tribate  of  the  bar,  industry,  age,  624 ;  death, 
624,625. 

GallowB,  central  of  the  universe,  397.  (See  Cross^ 
ftc.) 

Gambling  Houses,  licensing,  877. 

Gannett,  Ezra  Stiles:  ordination  sermon,  269- 
178;  Channing*s  welcome,  278;  tribute  to 
Tuckennan,  598,  599. 

Gajety  in  slaves.  720. 

Generals,  away  trom  camp,  524,  525. 

Geneva:  and  the  ministry,  433;  cradle  of  Cal- 
vinism, 461. 

Genius :  works  from  lonely  thought,  149 ;  not  a 
creator,  161 ;  evoking  others*  powers,  506,  507; 
a  kind  of  inspiration,  948, 949 ;  not  exerted  at 
will,  self-reliance,  970. 

Gentiles,  included  in  grace,  947-950. 

Geography,  its  human  interest,  122. 

Georagy:  illustration,  80 ;  not  inimical  to  govern- 
ment, 167.    (See  Science.) 

Georgia,  proceedings,  642. 

Gcnnany:  musical  taste,  19,  107;  peasant  cul- 
ture,  107;  respect  for  r^nelon,  565.     (See 

Ghosts,  where  seen,  222. 

Gibboa*s  History,  561. 

Gkkfings,  Joshua  R.,  censured,  883,  884. 

Gilbert,  Nathaniel,  in  Antigua,  823. 

GiDies,  John,  his  works,  596. 

Ghi^tanal  Shows,  illustration,  784. 

GkMm,  sprad  by  Calvinism  (q.  v.),  30^. 

Glory,  stirring  word,  655.  [Hce  Am&t/ioMf  S^l- 
durs.\ 

God*s  Attributes:  measure  of  moral  elevation. 
47,48;  developed  by  progress  ,  81,  82;  hard 
lo  form  true  ideas  about,  95  ;  sectarian  views, 
164;  maligned,  191,  376,  377;  not  clearly 
taught  by  nature,  22^ ;  ideas  and  words  con- 
trasted, 375;  materialized  fay  Trinitarians, 
387-391 ;  intelligible,  389,  390 ;  progressive 
oonc^ytions,  410,  411;  incomprehensibility, 
461-4167 ;  no  theological  monopoly,  574,  575 ; 
univosal  conception,  931,  ^32 ;  brighter  concep- 
tiona,  93^,  936 ;  new  prinaple  of  life,  958,  950. 

God's  Autnonty  (q.  v.):  sovereignty,  2-6;  de- 
si^  in  society  (q.  v  ),  141 ;  freedom  shown  in 
nuiadea  (q.  v.),  21 1,  223, 226 ;  orderliness,  223 ; 
immediate  interference,  410,  411;  paternal, 
416,  417 ;  free  obedience  (q.  v.)i  551, 552 ;  har- 
mony with  human  nature  (q.  v.),  571,  C72;  de- 
throned by  injustice  (q.  v.^,  850 ;  first  allegiance. 
873;  purposes  accomphsh«l  through  mixea 
sood  and  e\'il,  891,  892;  learned  through  obe- 
dience (q.  v.),  937. 

God*s  Beneficence :  aimless  life  without,  177, 178 ; 
inspiring  love  (q.  v.),  380,  3S1 ;  love  of  virtue 
(q-  ^•)i  57 1;  572  ;  dependence  (q.  v.)  on,  935  ; 
fonntvn  of  happiness  (q.  v.),  985 ;  our  supreme 
good,  1003,  1004. 

God's  Communication  of  Himself :  new  glimpses, 
89;  vet]  of  his  works,  226;  grace  (q.  v.),  39c, 
396*  440,  918,  919;  spiritual,  417;  idea  of,  ob- 
■cuied,  945*946 ;  moral  power,  957-95?  1  sp»"^- 
nal  influence,  973;  inducing  pofecuon,  999, 
1000,  1003. 

God'i  Communion :  in  moral  greatness,  64,  65 ; 
learned  from  ourselves,  235,  236,  945, 980, 981  \ 


man*s  likeness,  290^  03;  moral  nature,  293, 
294;  afifections  (q.  v.)  and  conscience  (q.  v.), 

^932,933;  'calj  937,  938. 

God's  Creatorship:  an  artist  or  not,  18,  211  (see 
Art) ;  a  mechanical  universe  not  sufficient  for 
his  purposes,  212;  iropcutial  goodness  (q.  v.), 
240 ;  in  nature  (q.  v.),  294,  295  ;  natural  beauty 
(q.  v.),  934;  authority  of  works,  950;  not 
exhausted,  962 ;  not  the  whole  of  God,  1003, 
1004. 

God's  Existence:  open  evidence,  52,  53;  ration- 
al conclusion,  369;  humanly  known.  461-465. 

God's  Goodness  (q.  v.) :  propitiation  oy  flattery, 
3;  how  to  be  preached,  259,  260;  whence 
known,  293,  294 ;  a  wise  teacher,  370,  371 ; 
our  hope,  403;  needs  no  advocate,  610:  testi- 
fied in  suffering,  (q.  v.),  608-613 ;  in  perfection, 
987,988. 

God's  Fatherhood  (q.  v.) :  shadowed  on  the  soul, 
7 :  parental  interest,  194 ;  its  nature,  242,  2^ ; 
Likeness  to  (q.  v.),  2^1-102 ;  characteristics, 
37^,  377) .  413 ;    of^  aninuus,  1004 ;   meaning. 


414;  a  spirit  and  Father  of  spirits,  41  q,  416; 
individual,  055,  956.  (See  Father hooa.  Uni- 
versal^ &c.) 


God's  Justice  (q.  v.) :  immutable,  375  ;  allied  to 
goodness,  376,  377  ;  the  slave's  mend,  706. 

God*s  Kingciom,  on  earth,  846. 

God's  Love  (q.  v.) :  friendship  with  man,  5 ; 
claim  for  love,  317,  318;  almighty  friend,  66; 
gospel  worthy  of,  210 ;  arouses  love,  261 ; 
impartiality,  323,  324 ;  its  nature,  195 ;  inflict- 
ing pain,  (^.  v.),  396;  unlxMmded,  416;  not 
shown  by  mdulgence,  1004.  (See  FcUhet's 
Love  for  Persons.  Universal  Father^  &c.) 

God's  Mercy  (q^  v.) :  harmony  with  justice,  376^ 
377;  essential  to  forgiveness,  395-397- 

God's  Mind  (a.  \.)\  not  the  only  reality,  4; 
literary  growtn  affected  by  apprehension  of  the 
supreme,  136;  or  spirit,  293;  the  first  cause, 
932,  933 ;  tne  infinite  light  (q.  v.),  991,  092. 

God's  Nature :  infinity,  2  et  sea. ;  onginal  ideas 
about,  24;  resting,  153;  Bible  (q.  v.)  descrip- 
tions, 368, 369 ;  likfrourselves,  373 ;  men  called 
,/w/,  375 ;  judged  by  human  (q.  v.)  nature,  464- 
46S,  962;  Milton's  ideas,  511,  512;  F^nelon's 
views,  566,  567  ;  not  to  be  monopolized,  955. 

God's  Omnipresence :  filling  the  univer^ie,  44 ; 
nearness,  956;  secured  by  obedience  (q.  v.), 
9S  7-959 ;  moral  effect,  978  980. 

God's  Omniscience:  enlarging  views,  392-394; 
inspecting  the  soul,  986. 

God's  Perfection  :  not  belittled  by  a  high  estimate 
of  man,  2 ;  man  (q.  v.)  contrasted  with  God, 
2-6;  all-comprehending  mind,  16;  influence  of 
this  tnith,  277 ;  moral  (9.  v.),  283,  2K4,  376 ; 
maintained  by  L'nitarianism  (q.  v.),  389,  390; 
in  general,  }^)o-}f)2 ;  discemiole  by  human 
(q.  V.)  powers,  462,  463 ;  ability  to  conceive  of. 
945,  946;  central  impulse  towards,  980;  oc 
goodness  (a.  v.),  987,  988. 

God*5  Providence  (q.  v.):  intentions,  31,  32; 
over  virtue,  197;  over  nations,  684,  685;  in- 
spirini;  trust  (q.  v. ),  960-966. 

God's  Revelation  in  the  Universe  (q.  v.)  and 
Humanity  (q.  v.) :  outline,  927  ;  allu^i^'n,  929 ; 
sermon^  93iHM^r  ^erms  everywhere,  93>',  939; 
chiefly  m  Christianity,  939,  940 ;  lesson  of  the 
outward  world,  testifies  to  infinity,  040,  941 ; 
mysterious  energy,  941 ;  lesv-n  of  the  world  of 
beingSw  941-^5  ;  divine  element  in  man,  errors 
about  humanity,  outward  signs,  942  ;  half -wis- 
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dom,  942,  943;  moral  principle,  943-945  \  Per- 
ception of  nght,  943,  944 ;  and  the  law  of 
obligationf  944,  945 ;  hnnian  capabilities,  945 ; 
value  of  such  views,  945,  946. 

God's  Revelations  (a.  v.) :  to  the  patriarchs,  226 ; 
seen  in  Christ's  lite  (q.  v.),  226,  324,  455,  919; 
three  branches,  936. 

God's  Spirituality:  preserved  in  Unitarianism, 
38S  \  faith  in,  for  Sunday-school  (q.  v.)  work, 

God's  Unity  (q.  v.):  in  nature,  340;  doctrine, 
370-373;  singular  number,  372.  (See  Trin- 
ity,) 

God's  Worship  (q.  v.) :  steady  contemplation,  2, 
3;  glorified,  ^,  6;  real  ground,  not  flattoy, 
248,  249 ;  solicitude  for  right,  249 ;  vision  of 
the  dead,  366;  inspired  by  goodness  and  per- 
fection, 376-378;  selfishly  seized,  411,  412; 
filial,  41^,  414 ;  highest  temple,  421 ;  among 
slaveholders,  907. 

God-man.  emotions  roused  by  the,  390,  391. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  Tuckerman's  interest,  5^. 

Good  Men:  unity  of  faitii  among,  386;  m  all 
churches,  432;  treating  the  bad  as  outcasts, 
892. 

Goodnature,  not  virtue,  344-346. 

Goodness  :  mingled  with  Evil  (q.  v.),  891,  892 ; 

divine  ideas  roused  by  the  word,  943,  944; 
^tt^^ —  -i:..:-^  r^*u-_i a    ^.^    ^^^  .   ^^  ^^. 

heights,  974, 


affecting  divine  fatherhood,  952,  053;  Is  etor- 

97c ;  the  only  good,  1012. 
Gooa:  the  chief,  349^  definition  of  public,  700, 


nal  life,  965 ;  not  imparted,  971 
97c ;  the  only  good,  1012. 


701 ;  turned  into  evil,  957  ;  for  which  we  must 
trust,  963-965 ;  supreme  defined,  984,  985, 
loOii,  1005,  1012. 
Gospels :  genuineness,  199-204,  228 ;  not  named 
by  contemporaries,  200 ;  authority  derived  from 
authorship  rather  than  contents,  forgeries,  202 ; 
no  trace  of  later  times,  203 ;  style,  203,  20A ; 
delineation  of  Jesus,  204 ;  proofs,  227,  228 ; 
marks  of  truth,  231,  302,  305 ;  never  praise 

iesus,  302  ;  import  of  certain  texts,  J07 ;  must 
e  true,  310 ;  crucifixion,  325  ;  taught  in  Sun- 
day-school, 45 1-456  ;  treasury,  455 ;  Tuckerman 
and  the  Greek  Harmony,  593.  (See  New  TV*- 
tantent. ) 

Gospel,  the:  not  political,  01 ;  sad,  9c ;  growth 
of  its  age,  106, 107 ;  way  of  doing  too((  14^ ;  not 
a  system  of  rules,  154;  true,  189;  unbiassed 
judgment  of  mankind,  192,  193 ;  self-denial 
(q.  V.)  not  of  this  world,  209  ;  one  object,  210; 
treasury,  329,  330  ;  demands  perfection,  331 ; 
commended  to  each  element  in  human  nature, 
lU ;  new,  336 ;  word  now  indefinite,  385  ;  hos- 
tility to,  480  ,  pacific,  65 1 ;  not  the  only Jight, 
940 ;  defmition  and  essence,  1000.  ^See  Chris- 
tianityj  J^Jius,  New  Testament^  Revelation^ 
&c.) 

Government :  restrictions  needed,  8 ;  liberal  ten- 
dendfs,  164.  165  ;  no  longer  a  monopoly,  165  ; 
guardian  of  freedom,  170,  553;  aid  to  moral 
freedom,  181-185  ;  purpose  more  than  earthly, 
181,  182;  religious  action,  182;  highest  duty 
not  recognized,  182,  183 ;  checks  and  balances, 
183,  184;  unsettled  by  zeal  for  freedom,  552, 
551 ;  necessary,  553  ;  great  negative  good,  556- 
55^;  630*  631;  national  benefits,  633,  034; 
notions  about,  637,  letting  war  loose,  654; 
war-duties,  673-679 ;  divine  mstitution,  obeyed 
and  respected,  679,  680,  700  ;  resistance  a  duty, 
681 ;  not  the  measure  of  right,  697  ;  relation  to 
personal  liberty,  699-704 ;  representative  tyr- 


*jti€i J  most  penect,  7^^^ t  I'miw 
datuNH  in'Kf exico,  ^55 ;  good,  a  skm  fruit,  756; 
the  highest  autiionty  to  multitudes,  786 ;  wor- 
shippM,  858;  creatine  property  (q.  v.),  867; 
coarse  machine,  890 ;  hard  to  n&ake  anew,  893, 
8^.  (See  Cimgress,  England,  Frudma^ 
Legislation,  United  States,  &c) 

Governments :  popular  power,  163,  164 ;  spirit 
towards  one  another,  182,  183;  tend  to  dvil 
equality,  767. 

Grace :  definition  of  divine,  195 ;  a  name  for 
love,  396 ;  and  works  (q.  v.),  404 ;  means  of, 
^6,  427  ;  doctrine,  459 ;  needed  by  best  Chris- 
tians, 404;  connection  with  rites,  440;  doc> 
trine,  919.     (See  J*sus,  Mercy,  &c  ) 

Grammar,  miportance.  19. 

Grand  Signior,  the.  allusion,  525. 

Grant,  Moses,  his  philantliropy,  590^ 

Gratitude :  to  parents,  490,  4^1 ;  Tv 
593 ;  impelling  towanfe  religion,  934. 

Gravitation,  how  learned,  214. 

Gray,  Frederick  Tarell :  ormnation,  88-^. 

Gray,  Thomas,  hb  Bard,  596. 

Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  Hopkins's  biiUiphcB, 
908. 

Great  Britain :  war  in  i8t8  averted,  640  ;  diffi- 
culty in  1812, 679;  in  1014,  684  ;  West  Indian 
possessions,  763-765 ;  letter  ot  inqniry.  775 ; 
size,  805;  Act  of  Emancipation,  tci,  809; 
benevolence  of  aristocracy.  812 ;  oomplaint 
against,  in  Creole  case,  853-868, 871 ;  free  toil, 
861,  882:  in  West  ln<fies  (q.  v.),  86^-865; 
Chinese  War,  distrusted,  869 ;  Everett's  mnrion, 
882 ;  a  war  possible  on  account  of  the  Crcok 
case,  898-902 ;  Northeast  Boundary  question, 
901,  902;  the  Caroline,  902  ;  Right  ol  Scardi, 
902-905.    (See  England,) 

Great  Men.  raise  our  estimate  of  the  race,  68. 

Great  Minos  (q.  v.)  :  elevate  others,  52,  53 ;  aad 
free  them,  550,  551. 

Greatness:  true,  12;  in  any  sphere,  13;  hon- 
ored, 68,  69;  national,  124,  125  ;  Christ's  oon- 
victions,  309,  310;  personal  influence,  311- 
314  ;   the  three  ordcn,  541  ;   real  test,  548, 

549* 
Great  Purpose  of  Christianity :    sermon,  246- 

253- 

Greece :  man's  dignity.  3,  4 ;  love  of  freedom,  7 ; 
sense  of  beauty^  18^  lo;  vainly  studied,  47; 
allusion,  09 ;  citizens  aoove  work,  168 ;  Utera- 
ture  at  Christian  era,  197;  hard  philosophj, 
197,  198,  228,  575  ;  its  commercial  centre,  335 ; 
architecture,  40^ ;  spiritual  i>eace,  S74 ;  Ubeftj, 
615;  party-spint^  632;  Achilles,  648;  behiod 
America,  687 ;  hmited  liberty,  702 ;  AtbcniaB 
slaves,  717 ;  shvery,  727 ;  decisive  battles,  8co; 
Spartan  theft,  877;  Thermopylae,  921.  (S« 
Athens,  Corinth,  Paul,  &c) 

Greek  :  accents,  1^0 ;  poetry,  497  :  Tudbermaa'i 
interest,  596;  hterature  next  the  Scripturo, 
948,  949> 

Greek  Churdi  (q.  v.),  not  the  only,  436. 

Greenland:  condition  of  people,  74;  miwini 
preaching,  325. 

Gnesbach's  Testament  (q.  ▼.),  596. 

Growth  :  the  end  of  culture  (q.  v.),  15  ;  paiabK 
714;  happiness,  963, 064. 

Gtult :  not  to  be  friendless,  106.  107 ;  irratioaai 
views,  325-327 ;  involves  hell,  357 ;  not  infi- 
nite* 379 »  concealed  by  war,  675 ;  affediBl 
God's  care,  953.    (See  Crimu,  Pun 
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Gunpowder,  inventioD,  (5  5. 

Gniney,  Joseph  John :  Letters,  820-853  >«uiiM  ; 

extracts,  822-828  ;  references,  833,  835,  837, 

839.    (See  QttaJurism.) 


HABIT :  bondage  resbted,  175 ;  supersedes 
conscience,  tqi  ;  perpetuates  character,  971, 
972 ;  a  divine  girt,  972. 

HsUf-wisdom,  worse  thsui  ignorance,  942. 

Hal],  Robert,  allusion,  438. 

Hamlet,  view  of  human  nature,  133.  (See 
Shakespeare.) 

Hammond's  Commentaries,  commended,  560. 

Hampden,  John,  a  dream  ?  298. 

Hangman,  compared  with  the  soldier,  678. 

Hannibal,  compared  with  Napoleon,  527. 

Happiness :  for  all  classes,  7^ ;  not  to  be  made^ 
147;  none  outside  of  Chnst,  316;  in  heaven, 
^64,  365;  in  community,  579,  580;  personal, 
mttffared  with  by  slavery,  703 ;  insatiable  de- 
sire for,  934  ;  bound  up  with  general  good, 
956,  957 ;  not  our  own  work,  5566,  967,  985 ; 
proportioned  to  nature,  985;  in  perfection, 
1003-1006 ;  in  heaven  (q.  v.)  defined,  1008. 

Harmony :  reason  leads  to  mental,  234, 235  ;  law 
of  nature,  240,  2^1 ;  from  contrast,  446. 

Harmony  of  Gospels,  593.    (See  Gospels, ) 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  mob  there,  813. 

Harris,  Rev.  Dr.,  in  Marblehead,  620. 

Hartley,  David,  materialism  and  merits,  5. 

Harvard  University:  Dudleian  Lecture,  220- 
232;  dedication  of  Divinity  Hall,  257-269; 
theological  education,  279 ;  Tuckerman's  con- 
nection, C85,  595-599 ;  Gallison's,  620. 

Havana :  Tuckerman's  visit,  598 ;  a  resident's 
opinion,  8^4. 


miracle  and  blessing,  967,  968. 

Heart :  adamant,  299 ;  alone  looked  at  by  God, 
441.     (See  Affection^  &c. ) 

Heathenism :  classic  decay,  205 ;  shades  sca^ 
tered,  936 ;  far  from  God,  948 ;  tjrranny,  998. 

Heathen,  the:  fate,  146;  condition  before  Christ, 
205  ;  light  of  nature,  238 ;  one  supreme  deity, 
240 ;  repelled  by  Christian  depravity,  256,  257  ; 
il^rance  of  early  converts,  518;  hell,  949, 
950.     (See  Pagans.\ 

Heaven :  spiritual  unfolding,  240 ;  foreign  coun- 
try, 252,  2;  t,  363,  364 ;  gjlory,  277 ;  end  of 
man,  293 ;  Christ's  descriptions,  306 ;  time  not 
distant,  310 ;  not  external,  none  for  the  impure, 
358,  359 ;  life,  occupations,  360-366 ;  locality, 
360,  301 ;  earth  visible  from,  363 ;  inhabitants, 
reunion,  366 ;  in  the  soul,  420  ;  the  one  qualifi- 
cation, 429 ;  begins  in  the  church,  442 ;  within, 
939  >  spirit  in  Jesus,  996;  in  perfection  of 
mind,  1003 ;  its  happiness  defined,  1008 ;  union 
with  earth,  loi  5-1020.  (See  Future  Life^ 
Immortality^  Paradise^  &c) 

Heber,  Reginald :  allusion,  438 ;  piety,  c6o. 

Hell:  for  the  heathen,  146;  popular  ideas,  146, 
325,  454;  irrational  and  unchristian  doctrine, 
244,  245;  word  seldom  used,  251  ;  true  idea, 
252;  inspiring  compassion,  326;  local  not 
needed,  duration,  353 ;  in  soul,  357,  358 ;  dread 
ol,  not  piety,  386 ;  preached  but  not  believed, 
^6;  Milton's^  499-;oi.  (See  Punishment, 
ketridution,  Satan,  «c.) 

Henry  VI I L,  and  religion,  445. 


Hercules,  hermsm,  653. 

Heredity,  in  dogmatic  theology,  516. 

Heresy,  the  chief,  444. 

Heretics,  burned  from  religious  motives,  856. 

Heroes,  the  greatest,  983. 

Heroism :  how  made,  10 ;  Pollen's,  614-616. 

Hero-worship :  not  true  honor,  68,  69 ;  a  cause 

of  war,  647. 
Hewell's  Murder,  853. 
Hierarchies,  needless,  476.    (See  Church.) 

Higher  Law  (q.  v.),  874,875. 

Hindoo  Philosophy,  its  glimpses,  514. 

Hindostanj  suttee,  856. 

History :  inspiring  a  hatred  of  the  passion  for 
power,  8;  philosophy,  17;  God  in,  33;  ideas 
and  minutiae,  47,  48 ;  moral  aspects,  co ;  moral 
teaching,  122,  12^;  useful,  12^;  to  be  rewrit- 
ten, 134,  555,  1018;  in  its  bearing  on  Christian 
evidences,  197-206;  made  tributary  to  religion, 
270;  witnesses  the  divine  in  man,  297-299 ;  ar- 
guments for  exclusive  religion,  439 ;  taught  in 
Sunday-school,  456;  its  staple,  555;  Tucker- 
man's preferences,  506;  shows  contempt  for 
our  race,  600 ;  manifestation  of  soul,  668 ;  a 
revelation  of  inconsistencies,  748;  revealing 
human  gain,  767 ;  impotence  of  statesmanship, 
811 ;  proving  religion  natural,  934,  935.  (See 
Biography.)   ^ 

Holiness:  its  nature,  380;  one  thing  needful, 
443*  444;  awakening  divine  ideas,  943:  no 
greater  good,  1008.  (See  Goodness,  Soul, 
Sfirit.) 

Holland :  illustration,  125  ;  Napoleon's  advice  to 
^"S?  539t  540 )  respect  for  F6nelon,  565 ; 
awud  of  the  king  rejected,  902. 

Holy  Alliance :  unworthiness,  542 ;  detested,  543, 

544* 

Holy  Ghost :  a  sin  against,  265,  459 ;  yoke  im- 
posed, ^17. 

Holy  Spuit  (q.  v.):  aids  promised,  242,  277; 
nature  and  work,  297,  298 ;  not  irresistible, 
380,  971 ;  influence  of  God,  380,  401  ;  dedica- 
tion to.  401 ;  many  channels.  417 ;  voice,  421 ; 
apostolic  gifts,  offered  to  all,  430;  ritualistic 
bestowal,  439,  440;  irrespective  of  outward 
conditions,  476 ;  impersonal,  Clarke's  view,  512 ; 
Milton's  view,  512,  513,  517,518;  best  gift, 
919.     (See  God.) 

Home:  injured  by  war,  10;  connection  with 
labor,  20;  woman  its  priestess,  164;  work  in 
religion,  2;^  ;  within  the  house,  979.  (See 
Domestic  Life,  &c. ) 

Homer,  greatness  ajid  ignorance,  ar.  (See 
Greek.) 

Honor :  tor  the  poor,  90-92 ;  false  ideas,  655 ; 
in  war,  656,  6s7 ;  national,  660-664,  900. 

Honor  Due  to  All  Men :  sermon,  67-72  ;  Chris- 
tian sentiment,  67;  humanity  interesting,  67, 
68 ;  true  brotherhood,  68  ;  obligations,  69,  70 ; 
soul,  duty,  69 ;  infinite  purposes,  70  ;  sinners, 
70,  71 ;  foreign  revolutions,  71,  72 ;  different 
ages  and  ranks,  deep  nature,  72. 

Hooker.  Richard,  allusion,  438. 

Hope :  inspired  by  religion,  986,  987 ;  set  free  by 
Jesus,  1000. 

Hopkins,  Samuel:  liberal  influence,  423-428; 
theology,  423,  424,  427;  appearance,  425; 
anecdotes,  426 ;  antislavery,  767,  908. 

Horae  Paulinas,  Paley's  masterpiece,  s6o. 

Horses :  not  changed  by  labels,  807 ;  a  noble- 
man's, 911. 

Horsley,  Samuel,  sermons,  560. 
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Hospitals:  limitations,  145;  illustratioD,  277; 
founded  by  Christian  love,  997. 

Hottentots,  minds  of  the,  ^14. 
,  Housatonic  Valley,  Chamung  tiiere,  ^7. 
'  Houses :  less  important  than  their  mmates,  87  ; 
not  the  end  oi  life,  979.    (See  Architecture^ 
Buildings y  &c.) 

Howard,  John:  allasion,  109;  a  dream?  298; 
work,  314 ;  of  the  true  diurdi,  436. 

Howe,  John,  allusion,  438. 

Human  Agency,  disparaged  in  religion,  351. 
{SttFree,) 

Human  Beings:  not  machines,  19,  20;  varying 
needs,  39 ;  above  worldly  dignity,  73  ;  true  cul- 
tivation, 80 ;  no  faultless  model,  141 ;  not  to 
be  part  of  a  machine,  176 ;  confidence  in  their 
moral  judgments,  462,  46^ ;  no  money  value, 
662 ;  not  loved  like  dogs,  855. 

Human  Depravity  (q.  v. ),  doctrine,  244,  245.  (See 
Sin,  &c.) 

Human  Life  (q.  v.) :  studies  bearing  upon,  50, 
51;  a  book,  52;  trials,  346,  347;  courage 
needed,  750. 

Human  Mmd  (q.  v.),  sacred,  ^ci. 

Human  Nature:  estimate  nign,  1-6;  image  of 
Deity,  12,  13 ;  end  of  its  creation,  16 ;  grand 
study,  48 ;  perfect  proportions  in  Cnrist,  66 ; 
its  superiority,  67,  68 ;  seen  undisguisec^  97, 
98;  too  strong  for  the  utilitarian,  129;  not  a 
tiger,  167;  divine  descent,  177;  the  principle 
touched  by  Christianity,  196 ;  foundation  tor 
miracles,  214 ;  religion  used  to  degrade,  253 ; 
susceptibility  to  improvement,  277;  dignity 
and  oivinity,  292,  293 ;  clothed  upon  by  relig- 
ion (q.v.),  208;  preacher's  appeal,  300-302; 
not  universally  corrupt,  316 ;  no  part  to  be 
eradicated,  340,  3.1 1 ;  nobleness  usea  to  its  own 
harm,  341  ;  awakened,  the  great  foe  of  Ro- 
manism (q.v.),  472;  F^nelon's  (q.v.)  harsh 
view,  562,  563  ;  capacities,  768 ;  same  North 
and  South  (q.  v.),  803  ;  reverence  for,  the  spirit 
of  Christianity,  918,  919:  to  be  entirely  trusted 
for  religious  truth,  928,  929;  religious  (q.v.) 
principle,  931-938;  divine  communion,  931, 
945 ;  disparaged,  042,  943 ;  true  greatness 
(q.v.),  945,  946;  harmony  with  God,  960; 
perfection,  964;  development,  964,  965;  in 
Jesus  (q.v.),  992,  993-     ^  ,^  ^  ,  ^^__ 

Human  Powers  :  to  be  unfolded,  31,  32;  mnrm- 
ity  of,  974;  limitless  expansion,  1001.  1002. 

Human  Race :  workir.en  a  part  of,  05 ;  to  be 
honored,  67-7^ ;  oneness,  68,  106 ;  the  chief 
fruit,  125;  rising  from  the  dust,  160;  hope 
for,  171;  common  ruin,  377;  God  revealed 
through,  ^41-946;  education,  949;  survives, 
960-962  ;  mteresting  to  man,  1012,  10 13. 

Human  Rights  (q.v.) :  nature  and  surrender, 697- 
703 ;  in  moral  constitution,  697,  698 ;  particiwurs 
specifietl,  698-700  ;  when  suspended,  699-703  ; 
progress  and  denials,  786-788 ;  weighed  against 
each  other,  830,  831 ;  not  made  by  Taws,  857. 

Human  Weakness,  due  to  want  of  trxist,  965, 
966. 

Humanity  :  to  be  taught  through  all  branches  of 
study,  122;  combined  with  divine  glories,  308  ; 
law  of,  899,  900  ;  soul  of  religion,  954. 

Hume,  David :  his  authorship,  200 ;  argument 
against  miracles  (q.  v.),  224-226. 

Humility  :  Christ's  estimate,  121 ;  affected  bv  ex- 

aJted  views  of  man,  293 ;  in  Jesus,  992-998, 
Hard,  Richard,  learning,  560. 
Hymns,  of  women,  164. 


IDEALISM,  philosophy,  981. 
Ideas:  great,  often  denied  to  the  multitDdc^ 
49»  5o»  53 ;  origin  and  influence,  48,  49. 

Identity,  peraonaJ  consdonsness,  962. 

Idleness:  temptation  of,  102;  in  West  TndJei, 
830. 

Idolatry,  outgrown,  ^12.    (See  Image,) 

Ignorance :  cause  of  suffering,  58 ;  oompalifalt 
with  wisdom,  8r,  82 ;  the  poor  not  to  be  con- 
demned for^  82 ;  door  to  temptatioo,  104 ;  to 
fanaticism  m  the  ministry,  281  ;  necessary 
amon|  slaves,  711.  (See  Culture,  SducO" 
tufn,  &C.) 

Image-worship,  why  forbidden^  388,  589.    (See 

Imagination :  use  and  qnead,  a  proof  ol  spiritnal 
power,  981,  082.    (See  Romance,) 

Imitableness  ot  Christ's  Character :  sennoOy  310- 
316;  regarded  as  impossible,  311-313;  gnat* 
ness  communicable,  311.  312 ;  oneness  of  all 
minds,  313-315;  growth,  314,  315.  (See 
Jesus.) 

Immortality :  ever-improving  condition,  70 ;  gems 
in  the  poor,  83;  burden  of  New  TestameBt, 
195 ;  taught  by  miracles,  213 ;  not  by  natnre^ 
323;  in  revelation,  232;  convictioii  to  be 
aroi^ed  by  preaching,  262;  the  great  proof, 
324 ;  affected  by  sin,  349-353  J  »ennoii,  354- 
359;  discovery,    importance,   354; ■ 


nature  limited,  351,  35^ ;  its  greatness  1 
objection,  358 ;  soul  unhmited,  3^3-356;  perfc^ 
tion  in  growth,  destruction  a  mms,  356 ;  sep- 
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antion  into  elements,  356.  357 :  guih  a  proof, 
357,  358 ;  persona]  outlook,  358,  359  ;  semon 
on  Future  Life  (q.v.).  359  366;  not  appie* 
hended,  363;  of  worship,  411  ;  destiny  from 
God,  418,  410 ;  taught  by  Jesus's  resurrection. 
448;  germs  here,  497,  498  ;  French  unbeUct, 
C45 ;  Pollen's  faith,  616,  618 ;  Gallison's,  624, 
625 ;  worth  to  man,  919;  universal  idea,  919; 
material  changes,  962,  963;  trust  for,  965; 
rooted  in  nature,  979,  980;  faith  universal, 
983;  motive  to  obedience,  loio.  (See 
Heaven,  &c.) 

Impartiality,  needed  in  Federal  Government,  634. 

Importance  of  Religion  to  Society  (q.  v.) :  paper, 
187,  188;  aid  to  ordinary  virtues,  Christianity 
singularly  needful  to  free  communities,  187; 
fewer  restraints  needed,  187,  188. 

Imposture,  Jesus  not  the  creation  of,  304,  305. 

Impressions,  force  of  early,  648. 

Improvement:  a  filial  duty,  ^92,  493;  won 
through  stniggle,  504 ;  spiritual,  needmg  united 
effort,  973 ;  endless,  1005,  roo6. 

Improvements,  the  most  valuable,  37. 

Imputed  Sin  (q.  v.),  a  vanishing  doctrine,  275. 

Inaoility,  natural  and  moral,  460.  (See  Free 
WiU.) 

Incarnation,  doctrine  of  paganism,  388.  (See 
Atonement,  Jesus,  Trinity ^Slc.) 

Incendiarism,  instantaneous  mischief,  551. 

Incomprehensibility  of  God,  46^  464. 

Inconsistency,  in  Calvinistic  view  of  God,  461- 
468. 

Incredulity,  a  reaction,  210,  211.  (See  Sctfti^ 
cism.) 

Independence:  in  opinions,  24;  for  preachers, 
%&,  89;  moral,  116;  lost  in  society.  142;  ar^ 
ligious  crime,  180;  needful  for  ministers,  267 : 
zeal  for,  unsettling  authority,  552,  553;  Fol- 
\«C%,  ^\S*>  of  wealth,  968,  969.  (See  Defem- 
dtncc^FTet.^ 
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inda,  snokai  miflioos.  isou 

IndiaBS,  North  America :  Great  Spirit,  disbelief 
of  Trinity  as  absurd,  24^ ;  contempt  for  Chris- 
tians, 256 ;  compared  with  peasants,  5C3 ;  ter- 
ritories, 643:  Cherokees,  666;  spoiled,  673; 
contrasted  with  slaves,  720;  new  wars,  780; 
tortures,  856  ;  wrongs,  ^^^ ;  rights,  997. 

ladividttsdity :  human,  48,  4^  ;  lost,  68 ;  m  dhild- 
liood,  141,  142;  merged  in  the  crowd,  14^  ; 
early  development.  145 ;  perpetual,  354 ;  to  be 
considered  by  tne  State,  701,  702;  not 
absort>ed,  858. 

Individual:  value  of  the,  176;  perpetuity,  354; 
worth  to  the  state,  701,  70a.    (See  Man.) 

Individuals:  importance,  49;  part  of  the  race, 
0C4,  955  ;  apparently  transient,  960, 961.  (See 
Human.) 

IiKfaistry :  widenin|^  forms,  165  ;  steady,  a  protec- 
tion, 168 ;  Galiison's,  624 ;  in  West  indies, 
828-83>    (See  Labor,  VocatUm,  Work.) 

Infallibility:  of  Bible  (q.  v.)  interpretations,  238, 
330 ;  not  to  be  assiimfd,  282,  283 ;  odbus 
<&m,  563.  ^64. 

Infidel,  a  sadder  sight  than  an,  920. 

Infidelity :  no  proof  of  corruption,  i8<;h-i93 ;  a 
Tirtue,  191 ;  not  feared,  220 ;  mav  arise  nt>m 
freedom,  264;  practical,  276;  halt-way  house, 
406-408;  noted  writers,  407;  and  worship, 
46^;  French,  529.    {^ct  Atheism.) 

lahmte  Atonement  (ouv.):  two  objections,  sub- 
verts hope,  396-398;  a  delusion,  398;  un- 
•cripturai  and    unnecessary,   402-404.     (See 

JfSUSy  &c) 

lolnite  Satisfaction  (q.v.),  implies  severity  and 
subverts  hope,  397.  (See  AUnttmoni^  It^n- 
iU,  &c) 

Infinite  Sin  (q.  v.),  impossible,  403.  (See  Crime. 
BvU,  &c  ) 

fafinity  :  not  barring  God  from  man,  294 ;  in  hu- 
man mind,  294,  295:  sense  of,  6f6;  testified 
in  nature,  940,  941 ;  imaged  in  man,  943.    (See 

Influence,  how  measured,  13,  14. 

Ineersoll,  C.  J.,  discourse,  124. 

Injustice,  not  sanctified  by  time,  798. 

Inner  Light  (q.  v.) :  universal,  23S,  948 ;  Chris- 
tian, 517,  518.    (See  Quakers,  &c) 

Inquisitinn :  liability  to,  151;  a  covert  moral, 
180 ;  horrors,  253 ;  dark  page,  431 ;  founded  in 
sincerity.  481,856 ;  Isabella's  adherence  to,  840. 
(See  Roman  Catholic.) 

Insans,  treatment  of  the,  922. 

Insanity :  a  lesser  evil,  237 ;  not  piety,  381 ;  from 
distrust,  960. 

Insects,  compared  with  men,  977.  (See  AnimuUs, 
Birds.) 

Insinca-ity,  grievous  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  265. 

Insolvency,  criminal,  184.  (See  business,  Com- 
merce.) 

Inspiration:  for  active  minds,  284;  jwvaching 
from,  286;  below  virtue,  Christ's  distinction, 
321 ;  individual  peculiarities  not  destroyed, 
36S;  claimed  by  Napoleon,  525,526;  monl, 
935  ;  intellectual,  970;  poetic,  ^i,  982.  (See 
BsMe,  Holy  S/:rit,  InfaUibility.) 

IniCitutions,  limits  of  power,  55. 

Instruction:  Christian  and  better.  108;  social 
necessity,  141 ;  progress  depenoent  on,  194, 
195 ;  through  nature  and  miracles,  212,  215. 
(See  B'iMcation,  Ac. ) 

Insurrection,  not  to  be  dreaded,  803,  804.  (See 
Frwe  States,  Slavsry,  &c.) 


Intellect:  degraded,  45;  national,  manifested, 
12^  ;  rights  guarded^  174 ;  especially  given  for 
religious  apprehension,  260;  duty  to  one's 
own,  262,  263;  tmlimited,  314;  iudgine  God, 
461-465 ;  dwarfed  by  creeds,  488 ;  of  Milton. 
496,  497 ;  Napoleon»s,  537-539»  541 ;  injured 
mr  slavery,  710,  711 ;  used  for  religion,  936;  a 
blessing,  969,  970 1  expended  on  body,  976, 
977 ;  study  of  spint,  981 ;  perfected  by  reli- 
gion, 9S8-992 ;  grandeur,  990 ;  freed  by  Jesus, 
998.     (See  Mind.) 

Intellectuality :  in  self<ulture,  16-25 ;  poverty  a 
hindrance,  75;  connection  with  sensuous  ex- 
cesses, 102;  in  man,  300;  disinterested,  569^ 
(See  Human,  Man,  &c.) 

Intellectual  Progress  (q.  v.) :  of  the  age,  163 ; 
unlimited,  3^2. 

Intelligence:  mventive,  32:  divine  gift,  163; 
not  to  be  directly  legislated,  556-^58. 

Intelligibility  :  needed  in  Simday-scnool  teaching, 
456,457;  of  Go<L  462,  463. 

Intemperance :  evils,  22,  23,  58 ;  bane  of  pov- 
ci^Xt  11^  7^  f  secondary  evib  made  prominent, 
99-101 ;  the  great  evil,  100;  punishments,  100; 
poverty  and  pauperism,  100, 101 ;  abhorred  for 
Its  own  sake,  101;  temptations,  101-103;  sta- 
tistics omitted,  101 ;  causes,  103-105 ;  toil, 
103;  intellectual  depression,  sensuality,  104; 
want  of  self-respect,  104,  105 ;  love  of  excite- 
ment, 105;  reinedies,  105-114;  inward  and 
outward,  105 ;  social  intercourse,  106 ;  higher 
education,  106-109;  furnishing  amusements, 
E09-113;  drinking  usages  discouraged,  113; 
sale  suppressed,  114;  encouraged  by  com- 
merce, 166;  prevalent,  276;  curse  of  Ireland, 
583,  584 ;  Tuckerman-s  interest.  500,  591 ; 
among  slaves,  708 ;  a  State  pleaccd  to,  par- 
allel with  slavery,  7SC  ;  agitation,  807 ;  Saxon 
serfs,  837  ;  disentlualled  Uiousands,  920.  (See 
Spirituous,  Temperance.) 

Intercession,  of  samted  friends,  361,  362.  (See 
Jesus,  &c.) 

Intercourse,  with  superior  minds,  23. 

Interference,  moral  nght,  784. 

Intermediate  State,  not  for  the  Christian,  1015. 
(See  Purgatory.) 

International  Relations:  influences,  143;  du- 
ties,  182,  183;  pacification,  651;  arbitration, 
902.  (See  America,  Nations^  Patrietism^ 
ic.) 

Intolerance:  now,  180,  181;  always  dangerous, 
181 ;  error  of  Abolitionists,  747,  748.  (See 
Bigotry.) 

Introductory  Remarks,  i-ii,  927-930. 

Introspection,  a  human  distinction.  14. 

Intuition :  of  Napoleon,  523,  524 ;  in  great 
souls,  525.    (See  Inspiration.) 

Inventions :  the  ^pels  not,  22^ ;  of  Christ  im- 
possible, 310;  m  Elizabeth's  time,  555. 

Inventors,  indebtedness  to,  61. 

Inward  Man,  moulds  the  outer,  56,  57.  (Set 
Human  Mind,  Man,  &c.) 

Ireland :  great  improvemenU,  583,  584 ;  slaves 
happier  than  peasantry,  710,  720;  benefit  of 
agitation,  807,  808;  terrible  condition,  812; 
Catholic  Church  (q.  v.),  833. 

Irish  people,  falsehood,  838. 

Irresistible  Grace,  doctrine,  251.  (See  Grac€^ 
he.) 

Irreverence,  a  vice  of  the  age,  167. 

Isabella  of  Castile,  a  persecutor,  840. 
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Italy:  anecdote  474 1  MUton's  letter,  507;  Na- 
poleon's first  campaign,  523-525;  Tuscany 
and  other  states,  robbery,  525.  (Sec  Chan- 
fungy  Roman  CathdU,) 

JACKSON,  ANDREW:  iron  will,  666 ;  threat- 
ened, 736. 
Jacobins:    in  the  Revolution,  169;   association 

with  Napoleon,  523. 
Jaffa,  massacre,  52*6. 

Jamaica:  planters,  72c,  802,  82^,  846;  estates, 
&c,  825 ;  exports,  826 ;  new  mdustries,  831. 
(See  Slavery,  West  IndUs,  &c.) 

Iames  I.,  a  Solumon,  555. 
ames  the  Apostle,  dissent  from  Paul,  369. 
ay,  John,  antislavcry,  730,  731. 
ay,  William,  work  on  Slavery,  848. 
enerson,  Thomas:  antislavoy,  770;  admission 
of  LouisiansL  7>  2 ;  Qualities,  850. 

Jehovah,  and  false  gods,  842.  (See  God,  JfPfSt 
&c.) 

Jenks,  Dr.,  ministry  to  the  poor,  599. 

JerussUem :  God's  centre,  103 ;  Jesus  there,  435 ; 
destruction,  919.    {Sttjudea,) 

Jesus  Christ,  as  Brother,  Friend,  and  Saviour 
(q.  v.):  plan,  ^28;  allusion,  929;  sermon, 
992-1000 ;  bom  in  humility,  992 ;  in  our  own 
nature,  993,  994;  hardships,  994;  humility, 
99^-998 ;  shows  his  character,  995,  996;  new 
order  of  mind,  995 ;  mysterious  nmk,  996 ; 
spirit  of  heaven,  996,  097  \  continuous  power 
ct  his  history,  907,  995:  the  liberator,  998- 
1000;  of  the  intellect,  998 ;  of  conscience,  998, 
999 ;  of  love's  energy,  and  of  love  towards  God, 
999 ;  of  hope,  1000.  (See  O^ristian^  ChHs- 
tianity.) 

Jesus  Christ's  Authoritv  (q.  v.) :  value  of  one 
lesson,  82 ;  questioned,  00 ;  social  tyranny  con- 
demned, 142,  143;  Saobath,  ic^;  change  in 
the  world's  estimate,  188 ;  public  confession, 
190;  assumption  of  dignity,  307,  308;  made 
too  distant,  311,  312  :  concealed  by  deification. 
319 ;  sole  master  of  Christians,  367 ;  equal 
honor,  414;  divine  sway  no  monopoly.  C49 ; 
not  arbitrary,  532,  553;  implication  ot  New 
Testament  titles,  1013. 

Jesus  Christ's  Character  (q.  v.) :  benevolence 
(q.  v.),  67,  68;  moral  image,  69,  70,  283,  284  ; 
service  of  ministry,  85;  true  greatness,  120; 
humility,  120,  207;  founder  and  soul  of  Chris- 
tianity (q.  v.),  198;  freedom  from  ambition, 
(q.  v.),  205,  206,  208;  originality,  218-220, 
223,  224,  226;  contrasts,  227-229;  forgiveness, 
22^ ;  traits,  228,  229 ;  harmony  with  teach- 
ings, 239,  240 ;  self-sacrifice  (q.  v.),  277 ;  ser- 
mon, 302-310;  Love  to  (q.  v.),  316-328; 
motiA  es  lowered,  326,  327 ;  chief  glory,  327. 
394,  395 ;  apprehensible,  395 ;  more  merciful 
than  God,  396 ;  portrait,  4;; 5  ;  sincerity  and 
reality,  477  ;  fcrbearance,  658^  659, 

Jesus  Christ's  Church  (q.  v.)  :  mstitutlng  minis- 
try, 109;  moral  kingdom,  241,  242;  no  syste- 
matized ritual,  ^29,  430 ;  bodily  presence,  435  ; 
disciples  everywhere,  476 ;  creeds  (q.  v.)  separ- 
ating from  the  Master,  486 ;  creed,  940 ;  estab- 
lishment, 1012,  1013. 

Jesus  Christ's  Death  (q.  v.):  effect,  324,  325; 
/inite,  effect,  375  ;  not  making  God  meraful, 
578-380 ;  a  dying  god  38&,  3»q-,  saving,  ^3, 
404;    a  criminal,    746;   iot  aW,  9x9.     i,^^ 

Attmemmt^  Bloody  Crcss^  &c.) 


Jesus  Christ's  Divinity  (q.  ▼.):  caiDed  pod  la 
Bible  (q.  v.),  244 ;  deity,  371-376 ;  oneBfiss 
with  God  (q.  v.).  394  j  piety,  395  ;  avine  vir- 
tue  (q.  v.),  401 ;  (knied,  401,  402;  worship, 
412-414;  titles,  413;  homage  due,  414:  Mil- 
ton's view,  512,  513.  (See  Trinity y  Unity, 
&c.) 

Jesus  Christ's  Example  (q.  v.)  :  God's  attribiitet 
in  his  perfections,  97 ;  imitable  (q.  v.),  252, 
a53f  3»o-3»6;  in  genera],  310,  311,  323 ;  as  a 
whole,  ^53  :  hard  to  understand,  453,  454 ;  the 
life  of  his  religion,  029. 

Jesus  Christ's  Histonc  Place :  real  incidents,  S29- 
229 ;  prophecy  (q.  v.),  2x8,  27S  ;  taosd  m 
Sundav-sdiool,  451,  452;  in  art  (q.  ir.\  452; 
apostolic  comparisons,  45c:  in  Calvinisin 
(<1*  v*)t  461 ;  human  scenes,  600, 601. 

Jesus  Christ's  Humanity  (q.  v.) :  perfect  propor- 
tions, 65,  66 ;  sufferings,  403  ;  ground  ci  sym- 

Jesus  Christ's  Life  (q.  v.) :  purpose,  136 ; 
277,       * 


rection  (<|.  v.),  ait,  251. 
448  ;  spiritual  work,  248-253; 
(q.  v.^,  252,  253  ;  celestial  bni  . , 

(q.  v.),  277;  cross  (q.  v.),  284 ;  interces- 


sion 

sion, '27^, '382,'  396,  1016;    ind<ients,    108; 

united  with  the  virtuous  dead,  361-364 ;  ragn, 

361,  J62;    heavenly    king,   361-363;    death 

(q-  v.),  379. 403»  404 ;  a  mechanic,  413 :  second 

conung,  919, 920  (see  Millennium)  ;  continued 

agency,  1019. 
Jesus  Christ's  Love  (q.  t.)  :  grounds,  381, 38s ; 

apostrophes,  92^,  1000. 
Jesus   Christ's   Mediation  (q.  ▼.) :    topics  and 

offices,  330;  Unitarian  fq.  v.)  views,  378-380; 

physician,  &c.,    380;    Great   Deliverer,   400. 

(See  Afonementf  &c) 
Jesus  Christ's  Messiahship  (q.  v.):  (fisappoint- 

ment,  227;   kingdom,  303,  304;  prophecies, 

Jesus  Christ's  Miracles  (q.  v.):  unison,  230; 
moral  beauty,  284 ;  types  of  spiritual  things,  453. 

Jesus  Christ's  Nature :  unity,  373-376. 

Jesus  Christ's  Philanthropy  (q.  v.) :  love  for  the 
poor  (q.  v.),  83  ;  inspiring  sympathy  with  the 
fallen,  99 ;  no  exception  to  his  dianty  (q.  v.  jl 
1S5 ;  limitless  and  unalloyed,  219;  sodal 
equality.  292,  2^3 ;  in  general,  509-^602 ;  the 
first  philanthropist,  601 ;  ending  war,  6^3, 6(4 ; 
message  to  the  bound,  721  j  not  condcmnnig 
slavery  (q.  v.),  723 ;  the  divine  philanthropist, 
836 ;  liberating  the  slave,  qi8. 

Jesus  Christ's  Rank  (q.  v.) :  respected  in  aB 
theologies,  181;  less  than  spirit  (q.  v.),  477; 
less  than  character  (q.  v.), 994-996, 1007,  100& 

Jesus  Christ's  Redemption  (q.  v. ) :  regenerating, 
70;  the  emancipator,  172,  173:  hating  hfe, 
173  ;  method,  247 ;  power  over'cnaracter,  2^ 
299 ;  inward,  2^2,  419,  420  ;  greatness  of  me 


great  purpose,  599,  600. 

Jesus  Christ's  Reformation :  creator  of  a  revolu- 
tion (q.  v.),  218,  119 :  of  man  (q.  v.)  as  nm, 
228,  229,  600;  fore«ght,  306;  a  lefotmcr 
(q.  v.),  289,  290;  heavenward  influence,  565, 
366 ;  a  new  earth,  946 ;  a  race  saved,  947. 

Jesus  Christ*s  Revelation  (q.  v.):  ideas  mani- 
fested in,  80 ;  his  texts,  90 ;  of  God,  248,  261 ; 
TvtiV  Ttinltarian  (o.  v.),  403,  404,  411, 414 ;  of 

i      ^^^n.^^»l  V^.  n  .\V^%\^>3n!t  teacher  of  univcnal 
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love  (q.  v.),  899,  900 ;  onde  of  wisdom  (q.  v.), 
940. 

Jesus  Christ's  Teachings  (q.  ▼.) :  broad,  for  the 
poor,  53 ;  how  to  d^  with  men,  98 ;  hating 
parents,  141;  words  preserved,  151;  sensible 
images,  172 ;  incidental,  239,  340 ;  contempt  for 
the  body,  241;  cakn,  243;  Saviour  from  evil, 
247 ;  costume  of  the  age  (a.  v.),  284 ;  embody- 
ing as  well  as  teaching  a  religion,  310, 31 1, 323 ; 
hi^  of  conversation  with,  338 ;  best  lesson, 
364 ;  disinterested,  600  ;  dear,  936 ;  no  new 
truth,  939 ;  imperishable,  940  :  essence  of  reli- 
gion,  1009 ;  special  efficacy  of  love  (q.  v.)  to, 
1009, 1010. 

Jews:  Scott's  Rebecca,  132;  Sabbath,  152; 
view  of  Christians,  256;  characteristics,  not 
likdy  to  invent  Christ,  302-304;  giving  to  a 
s^tem  its  founder's  name,  329,  330;  objec- 
tions to  Trinitarianism,  372;  graven  images. 
388,  389 ;  ritual  righteousness,  404 ;  forms  of 
worship,  412;  ov^thrown,  419;  rude  minds, 
516  j  errors  of  early  converts,  $18;  tingeing 
Christianity,  520;  dreams  of  empire,  554; 
Tuckerman's  study,  593;  slavery,  &c,  723; 
persecuted,  840,  949;  national  spirit  opposed 
tff  Jesus,  900 ;  separation  and  arrogance,  947- 
950,  953;  chosen  for  the  world's  sake,  949; 
guilt,  953.    ( See  BibU^  &c. ) 

John's  Gospel:  last  discourse,  243,  309;  Galli- 
son's  regaird,  621.    (See  Gosfels,  &c.) 

John  the  Apostle,  leaning  on  Cnrist's  bosom,  309. 
ohn  the  Baptist,  retreat  in  the  wilderness,  3oiS. 
ohnson,  Samuel :  and  Milton,  509,  510;  Tuck- 
crmaa's  interest,  596. 


Jortin,  John,  learning,  560. 
tosephme.  Empress,  divorced,  540. 


joy,  impelling  towards  rdigion^  934. 

Jumism  :  no  soil  for  Christiamty,  205,  206,  210, 
342;  national,  429;  shades  scattered,  936. 
(See  JewSf  Moses.) 

Jndea :  cradle  of  Christianity,  198 ;  union  of  re- 
lipon  with  government,  207 ;  could  not  origi- 
nate Christianity,  227  ;  Tesus'  benevolence,  321 ; 
his  presence,  435  ;  excfusiveness,  621 ;  slavery, 
887.     (See  Jerusalem,) 

Judges,  should  be  independent,  896. 
u(^ment  Day,  preached,  260.  (See  Hell^  &c.) 
udgment:  divine  right  of,  16^;  private,  in 
^lerica,  180;  rightly  exerdsea  towards  God, 
46^-467;  Milton's  idea,  520. 
Judiciary:  the  most  important  department  of 
s^^  V^^i  3S9\  benefits,  637;  conserving 
power,  896,  897.     (See  Gcvemmentf  &c.) 

Juggernaut,  illustration,  120. 
vpiter,  called  good,  376. 
ury  Trial :  denied  in  Texas,  754,  755  ;  refused 
to  fugitive  slaves^  S74,  875. 


Justice:  culture 


res,  574, 
of,  25; 


the  idea  cultivates,  80, 


81 ;  government  example,  182 ;  harmonizing 
with  mercy,  376,  377 ;  divine,  461-468 /a^j/M ; 
between  nations,  660 ;  demanded  in  war,  676, 
6yy ;  before  kindness,  796,  797 ;  before  gener- 
osityi  ^5^ ;  divine  ideas  awakened  by,  943,  944. 
(See  Injustice^  God,  &c) 
Justinian's  Laws,  53a 


KENTUCKY:    wdcoming    Channing,   475. 
476;  Clay's  hospitality,  752;  size  compared 
With  Texas,  765 ;  Ohio  River,  770  ;  emandpa- 
tion  safe,  803. 
Kidnapping,  878. 


Kingdom  of  Heaven,  alone  enduring,  984.  (See 
Christianity^  God^  &c.) 

King,  Ruf  us,  emandpation  proposal,  800. 

King's  Chapel,  funo^,  599.     (See  Boston, ) 

Kinmont,  Alexander,  quoted,  852,  853. 

Knowledge:  under  difficulties,  20;  quality  not 
Quantity,  47,  62,  63,  80;  education  creates 
thirst,  122;  devating  rather  than  utilitarian, 
129;  owed  to  sodety,  noble  as  far  as  prolific, 
140,  141  ;  essential  to  love,  318,  319.  (Sm 
CuHure,  Education^  Schools,  ^Teaching,  &c.) 

LABOR  :  division  of,  19,  39,  179;  means  of 
moral  self-culture,  25,  26;  not  irreconcil- 
able with,  32-3^  ;  dignity  determined  by  man- 
hood, 33 ;  prejudice  vanishing,  yj,  38,  61 ; 
devated  by  thought,  46^  47  ;  Sunday,  15^,  ic6; 
higher  uses  of  the  mmdtlian  physical,  163; 
multiplied,  178 ;  prejudice  against  manual,  603, 
791 ;  the  grand  conqueror,  671 ;  compulsory, 
727.    (See  Toil,  Vocation,  Work.) 

Laborers :  may  have  culture,  20 ;  jealousy,  169 ; 
free  and  slave  compared,  718,  719,  768,  791- 
793 ;  progressive  elevation,  766, 767  ;  improve- 
ment,  767,  768 ;  West  Indies  (q.  v.),  826-828  ; 
in  New  England  and  Old,  911. 

Laboring-Classes.    (See  Elevation.) 

La  Fayette,  still  left,  531. 

Laing,  Samuel,  his  Travds,  55. 

Land :  public,  for  education,  31 ;  speculations  in 
Texas,  756,  757  ;  passion  for,  760,  761. 

Language :  its  one  tunction,  287  ;  a  common,  in 
the  States,  631 ;  showing  the  wrong  of  slavery, 
707. 

Languages,  moral  value  of  study,  143. 

Lapland,  condition  of  the  people,  74. 

Lardner,  Nathaniel,  a  Unitarian,  407. 

Latimer,  Hugh,  allusion,  438. 

Latin  Fathers :  church  argument,  439 ;  disclaimed 
by  Milton,  520.     (See  Patristic.^ 

Latin  Language,  Tuckerman's  study,  596. 

Lawlessness,  gaining  ground,  775. 

Law  of  God :  above  dvil  duty,  674,  675 ;  above 
the  Constitution,  674,  6S9 ;  in  the  heart,  688, 
689.    (See  Government,  Justice,  &c.) 

Law  of  Humanity,  highest,  5c8,  8^9. 

Law:  profession  of,  281,  282;  fiierarchy  need- 
less, 476;  not  a  creator  of  virtue,  556;  the 
bar's  tribute  to  Gallison,  623;  expression  of 
popular  soverdgnty,  735,  736:  guardian  of 
states,  815  ;  not  impatient  of.  the  central,  S95 ; 
of  duty  in  consdence,  933  ;  of  decay,  960, 961 . 

Laws:  a  restraint,  9;  true  stren|;th,  114,  116; 
the  best  founded  in  popular  will,  174 ;  divine 
finger  in  human,  183;  inviting  offence,  184; 
Christianity  not  a  code,  311.  334;  should  be 
plain  and  few,  633 ;  right  of  resistance,  677 ; 
supreme,  700;  determining  slavery,  856-859, 
862  ;  not  transported,  863-066;  Prussian,  912. 
(See  Creation.) 

Law,  William,  Serious  Call,  excessive  devotion, 

Leaf;  God  in,  295.     (See  Birds,  Nature,  Tree, 

&c.) 
Leammg,  the  little  that  is  dangerous,  53.    (See 

Education^  Half -wisdom,  &c.) 
Lectures :  enjoyment  ofj  34 ;  popular  utility,  159. 
Lej^hom,  Napoleon's  seizure,  525. 
Legislation  :  tor  moral  reforms,  78,  79 ;  cannot 

justify  injustice,  876 ;  local,  876,  877 ;  limits, 

890.    (See  Gvvtrnmtni  ^  Ijxw  ^  &c.\ 
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JLegisIators»  appeal  to  rel^oo,  934. 

LMislature,  two  branches,  896.  {SttCangress^ 
ConstUuiioHf  Free  States,  Gevernwumifyud^ 
ciary^  Laws,  Union,  &c.) 

Leicester,  Earl  of,  555. 

Leigh,  of  Virginia,  on  slavery  and  morals,  74a. 

Ldghton,  Archbishop,  allusions,  456,  438. 

Leisure,  how  found  and  spent,  33-35* 

Lenox,  Mass :  emancipation  auicbeaa,  907-924 ;  a 
quiet  era.  908 ;  anniversary,  90^,  913 ;  a  slave's 
manhooo,  909^11 ;  freedom's  importance,  912, 
9y ;  excesses  exoected,  913 ;  religiously  re- 
ceived. 913-915;  iruits  waited  for,  915;  pro- 
gress out  not  paradise,  916,  917;  Cnristian 
promise  for  the  future,  917-920 ;  mountains^ 
)oy  damped  by  one  thought,  921 ;  danger  of 
cmand^tion,  921-923  ;  duty,  923  ;  hope,  924  ; 
Channmg's  last  words,  930. 

Letter  on  Catholicism :  in  newspaper,  468-478  ; 
not  formidable,  471  ;  progress  its  ^eat  foe, 
^71,  472 ;  no  victory  over  Protestantism,  472  ; 
dexibiiity,  472, 473 ;  Episcopal  opposition,  ^73 ; 
how  best  oppfl»ed,  473-476;  open  churaies, 
images,  public  praying,  474 ;  confessional,  474- 
476 ;  great  names,  476. 

Letter  to  Clay.    (See  Oay,  Slavery,  Texas,  &c) 

Lexington,  the  burned  steamer,  607, 613,  61^. 

Liberal  Christians:  plea  for  Christian  rights, 
478-486 ;  contributions  of  money  for  enemies, 
484.    (See  Unitarians,  &c.) 

Liberta,  Antigua^  824.     (See  West  Indies,) 

Liberty :  God's  intent,  2 :  reverence  for,  7 ;  ad- 
vantages, 8 ;  infinite  good,  9 ;  peace-officer,  9, 
10;  ixUitical  science,  48,  49;  use  and  value, 
125  ;  promotes  culture,  131  ;  gift  of  Jesus, 
165,  166;  civil,  founded  on  spiritual,  17c,  176; 
fewer  restraints  needed  under  religious  influence, 
187,  188;  not  always  befriended  by  Christian- 
ity, 209;  involving  crime  (q.  v.),  357;  New- 
port temple,  422;  spirit,  423-428;  defended 
Dy  Milton  (q.  v.),  511,  512.  517-U9;  tainted 
in  France  (q.v.),  C45  ;  Pollen's  (q.  v.)  devo- 
tion, 615  ;  slaveholders  (q.  v.)  cannot  love,  617, 
618  ;  fostered  by  war  (q.  v.),  653  ;  depends  on 
private  virtue,  682  ;  not  to  be  confounded  with 
institutions,  700 ;  forbids  annexation  of  Texas 
(Q*  ^•)>  774" 779  ;  personal  more  important  than 
political,  830,  831  ;  dear  to  all,  874 ;  American 
watchword,  each  man's  right,  889;  nourished 
by  mountains,  921.  (See  Freedom,  Tyr- 
anny, &c.) 

Libraries:  knowledi2:e  not  confined  to,  130; 
meaning,  975.    (Sec  Books ^  &c.) 

Life  :  an  ocean.  3  ;  alternations  needed,  39 ;  de- 
velops idea  of  God,  48;  a  book,  J2;  in  ani- 
mals, 313  ;  the  best  prayer,  383  ;  religious,  not 
mere  emotion,  470,  471  ;  more  than  enjoy- 
ment, 477;  only  standard,  480;  abounds  in 
poetry,  498,  499;  suffering  (q.  v.)  a  part  of, 
608;  essence,  912  ;  mysterious  power,  941  ; 
law  and  variety,  960,  961  ;  infinite  connec- 
tions, 962;  strucgle  with  nature,  981.  (See 
Human,  True  End ^  &c.) 

Life,  a  Divine  Gift :  plan,  928 ;  sermon,  966-975 ; 
gratitude  to  be  learned,  966,  967 ;  health,  967, 
968  ;  property,  968,  969 ;  intellect,  969,  970 ; 
moral  power,  970-975 ;  constitutional  power, 
971,  972  ;  divine  help,  973,  974- 

Light :  to  every  soul,  237,  949 ;  dispelling  sleep, 
287 ;  kindred  rays,  293  :  Pollen  a  ray  of,  617  ; 
spiritual,  from  lesus,  939. 

Lilceness  to  Goa :  sermon,   991-302 ;    inherent 


capadtj,  991 ;  faith's  visioii,  frfttialiuB  for 
enjoyment,  292 ;  kindred  nature,  mind,  good- 
ness, moral  pofection,  193;  *— ^'■*»«"fT  of 
God's  spirit,  297,  298 ;  in  every  fwiitka,  aoS. 
(SeeGM/.) 

Lincoln,  Levi,  letter  to.  772. 

Linnaeus,  Carl,  cause  01  h»  stody,  98a 

Litany,  quoted,  388. 

Literary  Societies^  14, 15. 

Literature:  questionable  benefit,  50^  51;  lor  b- 
borers,  61,  62;  not  the  only  •cohnre,  i^  8t; 
American,  124-138;  not  locked  np,  160,161; 
uot  daneerous,  167 ;  earnestness  m  tUs  ige, 
272 ;  style  ot  Pellowes,  460 ;  hierardiy,  476 ; 
barrenness  of  Christian,  559^)62 ;  dvorce  ma 
religion,  575-578;  superboal,  576;  sportiTe, 
577  ;  Channmg's  style,  930.  (See  B^^ks,  Ed- 
ucation, National^  &c) 

Local  Attachments,  weak  in  United  Stales,  760, 
761. 

Locke,  John:  system,  ^30;  Unitarianisn,  392, 
4^»  51:3;  defender  of  Christianity,  406,  407; 
speculafion.  448 ;  errots,  479;  era,  513,  514; 
heretical,  560. 

Logic,  sound,  121.    (See  Reasam^  ftc) 

London:  contrasts,  579«s  suburban  popohtioB, 
755  ;  accumulated  crime,  812;  metropolis,  882. 
(See  England.) 

Long  Island  Sound,  607. 

Lord's  Day:  true  use,  business  of  charity,  157; 
Milton's  view,  519,  52a  (See  Sahkaik,  Smn^ 
day,  &c.) 

Lord's  Prayer:  model,  243;  enthusiasai,  106; 
not  Trinitarian,  413.  (See  Prayer,  Wor- 
shif.) 

Lord's  Supper :  depression  at  tfie,  \2< ;  not  a 
charm,  440,  441,  444;  exclusion  of  Libenb, 
479 ;  not  confined  to  minister  in  its  administra- 
tion, 519.     (See  Eucharist.) 

Lotteries,  superstition  about,  474. 

Louis  IX.,  saintliness,  478. 

Louis  XIV. :  and  P6nelon,  562,  563,  565 ;  ex- 
cesses, 169;  project  of  empire,  542. 

Louis  XV.,  brutality,  169. 

Louis  XVI.,  beheaded  by  his  forefathers,  169. 

Louisiana:  slaves  land«xl,   760;  admission,  77s, 

773»  ^7^ 

Louisville,  Ky.,  letter  to,  468-478. 

L'Ouverture.     (See  ^eussaintS 

Love :  conquers  evil,  in  work  for  the  poor,  90 ; 
no  bounds  set,  174;  end  of  Christianity,  246, 
247 ;  unfathomable  depth  in  man,  295  ;  power 
of  virtuous,  122 ;  involved  in  fatherhood,  416; 
to  man  andf  God,  432;  F6nelon,  566;  its 
energy  set  free,  999.  (See  Afectwn,  Je- 
sus, &c.) 

Love  to  Christ:  sermons,  316-328;  a  rdigiovs 
duty,  316,  317;  not  dependent  on  his  rank, 
3»7-3«9i  327,  328;  groundwork,  3i8-3ao;  as 
the  Son,  320,  321  ;  tor  his  oflkes,  321 ;  tme 
motive,  ^22 ;  errors,  322-328 ;  personality,  in* 
eluding  nis  religion,  ^22-324 ;  not  a  luxvv, 
122;  awakened  by  his  sufferings,  324,  325: 
low  views,  324-326;  conviction  of  personal 
guilt,  325-327;  how  degraded,  327;  under- 
standing important,  327 ;  d^enerates,  without 
moral  force,  344  ;  true  grounds,  380,  381: 
needed  in  Sunday-school  work,  456  ;  hmteaif 
word,  044  ;  for  persons,  954-9^9 ;  equi^iknt  to 
love  of  virtue,  1009,  loio.     (See^r/wi.) 

Love  to  God :  basis  and  counterfata,  380,  381 
P^nelon's  view,  567,  57»-574;  tt«    ' 
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motive,  934,  935;  freed  by  Jesus,  999.    (Ses 

imisuM  of  the  word»  7J,  S4. 

^  Mas2i.,  aiiusiucif  108. 

I  Btshop^  literary  nink,  560. 

\  Gos}>el  iq.  v.),  the  most  literary,  203. 
y,  Benjamin,  iiojuph let  by,  753. 
fr:  stniggic  tor  (ibeity,  504  ;   comubstaii' 
L,  01  ;  vehemence  cited  by  AboTitionbtSj 

;back  to  his  cell,  770;  Keformadoiir  S10. 


fctatJQn, 


(See  Prot£stdnt^  Reformation,  &c. ) 

LycettmSf  springing  up,  160. 

Lynch  Law :  associated  with  Americs^  776 ;  In 
the  South,  S:7i  ;  when  justLfuLbfe,  St^  :  not  so 
ttrong  39  o^nnions,  933.  {See  Souih^  West.} 

MACHINE,  nature  (q.  v.)  so  called,  978. 
(Scs  Law,  Order,  /tc.J 
Machinery,  its  achicvementsj,  37. 
Msdison,  James:  War  of  18 12^  684;  Northern 

spirit,  830;  antisbvcry^  8f>i. 
Magistracy,  not  ab-jlished  by  Christianity,  674. 
Magnanimity:   Milton's,  507,   509;    Napoleon's 
want  oft  531,  541, 

tails:  forbidden  on  Sunday  (q.  v.),  136;  Sen- 
ate report,  ;6S. 
lajnc,  cause  of  war,  66  5 » 666, 
Haltsnity,  in  God  (q*  v.),  61  o^  6ri. 
Man ;  place  in  the  aust^  2 ;  a  mote  and  bubble, 
^  ;  free  agency,  4  :  chief  end,  5  ;  sacredncss,  7 ; 
inherent  .tjreatnciis,  12,  13,  68»  133,  134,  r6o, 
419;  sdf-lorming,  ip,  16;  great  naine,  ao  ;  not 
to  be  slave  of  creation,  42 ;  true  idea,  48,  49; 
study  of,  50,  51 ;  a  new  intcrtat  inspired  by 
Christianity,  self-i;5noraincc,  67  ;  Doblest  pro- 
duct, 1^4,  126;  inHucnce  of  superior  mtncls, 
126;  solitary  weakness,  139,  140;  progressive, 
153;  not  the  property  of  the  state,  176,  177; 
free,  a  1 2 ;  hts  elevation  the  purpose  of  Christiaji- 
ity  (^.  V,),  216-253;  revolting  representations 
of  his  condition,  276;  aUeged  worthlessness. 
292 ;  a  divinity,  298,  299 ;  elements,  300 ;  etcmaJ 
progress,  314  ;  guilt  and  wretchedness  magni* 
ned,  355-327 ;  everinultiplying  relations  to 
God,  330  \  moral  impotence,  380 ;  wronged  by 
Trinitananism  (q,  v.),  395,  396;  worship,  409; 
both  body  anJ  spirit  (q,  v  ),  415,  116,979; 
seJf-retiance  (q  v.),  462,463;  complex,  568, 
975,  9S9;  grcat^T  than  cities,  5S0;  dear  for  his 
own  sakj,  6o^;  relations  to  God,  692,  693;  as 
I  property   (sec  S!nvTy\^  692,  693,   697,  866; 

rights  to  b2  respected,  69S,  857, 85S,  S8H,  S89  ; 
not  national   propeity,    858,  859;   no   higher 
I  title,  864  ;  right  to  culture,  870 ;  enslavement 

a    crime,    S74,    875  ;    proposed    book,    929 ; 
I  mysteries,  943  ;  divine  affinity,  945,  946 ;  law 

of  d^ay,  960,  961 ;  permanence,  962,  963  ;  in- 
dir^t  force,   973 ;  an  animal,  975,  976 ;  less 
physical  joy,  977,    (See  Numnn,) 
Man  and  GoJ  (q.  v  ),  contrast  and  likeness,  r,  2. 
Manchester,  Eng.,  operatives,  911. 
Manhood, dcstroye toy sbvery,  707,  70iJ, 909,  giOv 
Manners,  relin^mjiit  needed,  55, 
Mann,  Horace,  his  office,  30. 
^^4anual  Labor  (q.   v.):   dignity,  32,  33;  char- 
^L  ,acter-school,   39  ;    avoidance,  39,  40  ;    preju- 
^B  dice,  603 ;    no  degradation,  768.    (See   ToiL 

^Bfanithon,  battle  of,  Sto, 

HVarblehead,  Mass.,  Galtiaon*a  birthpbicei  6r9, 

'  6ao. 


Marcct*»  Chemistry,  iSoi 
Marcus  AureUus,  a  persecutor,  840. 
Marengo,  battle,  527. 
Mariolatry,  10 19.     (See  VirpH  Mary,) 
Marlborough,  generalship,  541. 
Marriage:   at  Cana,  30S;    Milton's  idea,   51$, 
516;  among  slaves  (q.  v  ),  727,  728;  matter  ol 
taste,  801,     jSee  Polygamy^  Woman,) 
Marshall,  Chief  Justice,  quahties,  850. 
Martyrdom ;  for  truth,  264  ;  most  honored,  34a ; 

Tuckerman's,  594;  shows  strength,  612,  613. 
Martyrs :  an  example,  348 ;    religious  impube, 

954.9.15:  relics,  9H3. 
Maryland,  antislavery  soaeties,  730* 
Mary,  Queen,  her  Romanism,  445. 
Massachusetts:  need  of  teachers,  loS;  Election 
Sermon,    172-186;    religions    freedom,    181; 
sermon   commended  to  magistrates,   186;  de- 
mand for  ministers,  280,  2^1  ;  Congregational 
ministers,    460;    Trinitarian    agitation,    603; 
an ti- Union  plot,  629 ;  a  good  governor,  684  ; 
War  of  1812-,  686,  687;  chief-justice,  746,  747  ; 
supposed  revolt,  755  ;  Golden   Rule,  786,  787; 
right  of  petition,' 788  ;  property  rights,  798  j 
soil  frees  the  slave,  856,  857,  861 ;  freedom 't 
last  asylum,  021,     (See  New  England,) 
Massachusetts  'rempcrancc  Society,  118. 
Massaa-e :  in  slave  (q.  v.}  countries,  S04  ;  not  to 

b2  dreaded^  023. 
Ma?»sillon,  Bisnop,  allusion,  438. 
Material  Frame,  in  future  life,  35a*     (See  Btdf^ 

immortality ^  Mtnd^  Spirit.) 

MateriaHsm  :  its  taint,  5 ;  of  theage^  98i4* 

Mathematics,  tmth  m,  313. 

Mathew,  Father,  his  work,  584, 

Matter :  made  for  spirit,  42 ;  object  of  thooghl| 

42^43,46;  bondage  to,  174;  conlrxsted  with 

spirit  (q,  v.),  181,  182;    and  mind,  354-356; 

distinct  from  spirit,  416];  Milton's  idea,  514; 

Pri«tley\5i4   315. 

Mjtury,  Cardinal  Jean  SilFrdn,  on  F^neton,  565, 

566. 
Mayflower,  quiet  era  of  the,  908, 
Means  of  Grace  (q-  v.),  controversy,  426,  427, 
Means  of   Promoting  Christianity  (q.  v,):  ser- 
muRi  254-257 ;    obltpat-ons,  hopes,  methods, 
254 ;    heathens  and  home  work,  255 ;   right 
methods,  255-257;   self-needs,  255;  example 
iPi*  ^0)  ^5S~^S"  •  ^^  greatest  obstruction,  256; 
neighborfy  m«ldling,  257* 
Mechanic  Apprentices'  Lifjrary  Association :  lec- 
tures, ^r-b-}  ;  special  allusioni^,  36,  37,  61. 
Mrclianician,  God  not  a,  211,  212. 
Mechanics:    value  of  perfect  work,  46;  J« 

one,  413, 
Mediation  of  Jesus,  378,  379.    (See  Atontmtfii^ 

&c.) 
Medicine:  patent,  30;  professional  requiremmti^ 

28T,  282  ;  hierarchy,  476;  art  imperlect,  608. 
Meekness,  not  alwaj-s  right,  344. 
Memoir  of  Gallison  (q.  v*). 
Memory,  not  lo»t  in  heaven  {q.  v,),  362-365,  toi8, 

1019- 
Hen.  national  distinction,  124;  judged  by  life, 
220 ;  bom  equal,  bf)\  \  incredulity  ot  worldljTf  , 
943.     fSee  ffuman  Nature,  ht.) 
Mercantile  Litirary  Companv,  159. 
Merchants:    benevolence  01,  165,  166;   fo 

Abohtion,  749.    (See  Commerce^  &c.) 
Mercy:  tempering  legistaiion,  185;  and  justici  J 
(*l'^*)i  376.  J77 1   atrongk  asserted   by  X}n^ 
«anaft»  (q» »« )» 395*  396.    (Sec  C*/,  Jesus^  ftc^) 
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Messiahship :  politica]  ideas,  207,  227,  103,  305, 
306 ;  in  Paul'*  writings,  335,  947,  948  ;  times 
and  teachers,  430;  conquering,  554.  (See 
Jesusi^Q,.) 

Metaphysics,  neglected,  511,  512. 

Mothodism  :  South,  836 ;  West  Indies,  852.  (See 

•     Wesley.) 

Ikfetteraich,  Prince,  insulted,  536. 

Mexico :    relations  to   Texas  (q.  v.),    753-781 

.  passim;  land-grants,  753,  756,  757;  capital, 
754 ;  Texan  revolt,  754-/60 ;  SUtes,  754,  755, 

.•  758 ;  centralized  government,  755 ;  Austin's  im- 
prisonment, 755  ;  condition,  756 ;  a  great  fraud, 
757 ;  injustice  of  United  States,  760 ;  the  name 
a  synonym    for  wealth,   761 ;    embroilments, 

.  761,  762,  004;  melting  before  Anglo-Saxons, 
962;  semi-barbgu-ous,  769;  possible  war,  fj-K^ 
899;  army,  779;  encroachments  upon,  898. 
89^,  901  ;  interest  in  peace,  900 ;  treatment  of 
prisoners,  901. 

Michael  Angelo :  Christ-delineations,  435 ;  com- 
pared with  Milton,  502:  a  Komamst,  (63. 
(Sec  Art.) 

Middle  Ages,  noblest  institution  of,  997. 

Military:  distinction  taking  lower  rank.  179; 
crimes  forgiven,  523 ;  genius,  compared,  524, 
525  ;  character,  644 ;  courage  not  the  best,  650, 
651;  glory  and  misery,  654-656;  glittering 
harlequins,  677,  678. 

Millenarianism,  scriptural  idea,  91^,  920. 

Millennium:  preached  by  Hopkins,  427,   428; 

'   Milton's  idea,  520. 

Milton  :  pantheistic  speculations,  4 ;  allusion,  23 ; 
a  dream  ?  298 ;  on  departed  spirits,  363 ;  Uni- 
tarianism,  392,  438 ;  forsaking  churoies,  4^3 ; 
remarks,  496-521  ;  Treatise  on  Christian 
Doctrine,  496,  508,  ^10-521;  intellect,  496; 
acquisitions,  497  ;  estimate  of  poetry,  ^97-4991 
$05  ;  poetic  qualities,  499,  500 ;  sublimity,  4'/); 
sensibility,  Comus,  500,   307 ;   Paradise  Lost, 

J  100-502,  509,514 ;  harmony,  seriousness,  L'Al- 
egro,  502  ;  prose,  502-507  ;  style,  503 ;  contro- 
versial asperity,  503,  504;  loftiness.  Church 
Government,  504;  Areopagitica,  506-508; 
moral  qualities,  507-510;  magnanimity,  507, 
509  ;  love  of  liberty,  508,  509  j  adversity,  509 ; 
Dr.  Johnson,  509,^10;  God,Jii,5i2;  Christ, 
512  ;  Anti-Trinitanan,  Broad  Churchman,  513 ; 
views  of  creation,  514,  515;  polygamy,  515, 
516;  redemption,  516,  517;  church,  ministry, 
518,  519;  his  genius,  525. 

Mind  :  world's  work,  32 ;  object  of  thought,  46- 
48  ;  more  than  body,  52,  53 ;  master  of  nature, 
57)  5^  >  works  on  matter,  124  ;  formed  by  liter- 
ature, 131-1 -^3  ;  freed  by  truth,  174,  175  ;  finite 
connected  with  infinite,  177;  co-operation  of 
faculties,  190;  superior  force,  211  ;  God's  first 
purpose,  223 ;  highest  existence,  247,  248; 
reached  by  Christianity,  250,  251,  253;  civil- 
ized power,  270,  271;  God  a,  293;  infinity, 
295,  296;  inde&tnictible,  356,  357;  Satan's, 
501;  crucifixion  of  God's  work,  568;  higher 
workings,  970 ;  seeks  for  God,  973 ;  heaven 
wi  thin ,  1 00  3- 1 006.  ( See  God^  Human  Naiu  r#, 
Jesus,  Man^  &c.) 

Minds:  all  one  family.  313-315,  929*  944;  two 
in  Christ.  y]\,  375  ;  now  acquainted  with,  46^; 


,    more  th.in  nature,  550 ;  right  to  freedom  (q.  v.), 
55'»   553;  "ced  of  "expansion,  561,  56a,  578; 
.   divine  and  reserved  power,  961-963;  perfec- 


tion, 9S8,  989. 
Ministers:  compared  with  missionaries  (q.  ▼.)» 


145,  146 ;  rebtion  to  the  apostles,  430 :  book^ 
285;  only  helps,  433;  persoral  worth,  ^34; 
dangers  df  the  time,  470 ;  encouraging  woros  t« 
young,  477,  478 ;  convention  and  assodatiofis^ 
^83;  sdways  men,  684 ;  aim  of  true,  938,  939. 

Min^try  at  Large:  in  general,  S8-99;  TudEa> 
man's,  578 ;  usefulness,  584,  585 ;  founder 
587,  594i  595»  597»  599;  better  prosfMts,  598; 
sermon  on,  599.     (See  Poor^  &c.) 

Ministry:  Christian  service,  85;  c&strfliutian  of 
time,  97 ;  no  monopoly,  164,  209 ;  private,  to 
criminals,  185 ;  subjects  dealt  with,  2C9,  260; 
Demands  (a.  v.)  of  the  Age,  269-278 ;  leva- 
ing  often  decried,  269 ;  ^taX  powers,  277 ; 
Theological  (q.  v.)  Education,  270-282 :  peco- 
fiar  interest  in,  279;  demand  for,  280-282; 
compared  with  other  professions,  281 ;  sap- 
plies  from  the  poor,  281,  282 ;  ball  picpan- 
tion,  282 ;  public  duties,  283-290 ;  assoaalad 
with  the  past,  289;  habits,  200;  qnalifici- 
tions,  381,184;  character,  validity,  433.  ^34  i 
East  and  West,  469-471 :  altering  oowfitioiis 
of  personal,  474,  475:  larger  freedom,  47^ 
476:  Milton's  view,  c  18;  unpaid,  $19;  SoutB' 
em,  for  the  slave,  836. 

Ministry  for  the  Poor :  sermon,  73-87 ;  spiritial 
interest,  73 ;  hard  outward  conditions,  73,  74, 
83  ;  ad  van  targes,  74,  75;  moral  influences,  75; 
blighting  causes,  75-78 ;  religious  cultiire  (q.  v.) 
the  neat  need,  78-84  ;  dvil  rights,  81, 84 ;  pcr- 
somu  sympathy,  84-^7 ;  worcu  to  Watcrstos, 
93-09;  advice,  109.  {Stt  Poor^  Preaching,) 

Miracles :  a  new  one  needed,  84 ;  as  proon  of 
Christianity,  210-218;  modem  prejuaice,  210, 
221,  222  ;  fixed  laws,  210-212,  214  ;  objections 
answered,  21 1-2 15  ;  natural,  211 ;  opposed  to 
God's  wisdom,  211,  212,  214;  nature  not  the 
only  instructor,  212-214;  attesting  immortal* 
ity,  213;  regard  for  the  unfamiliar,  213,  214, 
221,  222;  none  now,  214,  215;  frau<luknt, 
215,  216  j  direct  proofs,  216-218;  favorable 
presumption,  216,  217;  testimony  and  effects, 
217,  218;  to  be  sifted,  222;  order  of  the  sni- 
verse,  222-226;  Hume's  argument,  224-226; 
lurking  atheism,  226 ;  associated  with  Christ's 
character,  230 ;  direct  evidence,  230, 231 ;  Tcs» 
the  greatest,  250 ;  not  the  universal  ev'idniGe, 
270  ;  purpose,  283 ;  reason  for  love,  320,  321 ; 
strengthening  faith,  330  ;  common  among  sav* 
ages,  410;  confined  to  early  church,  430; 
types,  453;  moral  power  greater  than,  80S; 
unostentatious,  994 ;  definition,  spiritual  proo^ 
importance,  1002. 

Missionaries :  unduly  valued,  145,146;  hindexcdtir 
Christian  depravity,  256,  257.   (Stt  Affmistry.) 

Missionary  Societies:  human  dexices,  145, 146; 
leading  to  home  neglect,  146. 

Missions :  best  means,  254-257  ;  enterprise  falselj 
grounded,  949, 950. 

Mississippi  River :  its  mouths,  765 ;  needed  bf 
the  West,  897. 

Mobs :  antislavery  evil,  735-737 ;  Cindniuti) 
743,  744»  749;  Philadelphia,  812-817. 

Modena,  oppressed  by  Napoleon,  525. 

Modem  World,  superiority  from  Christ,  997. 

Modesty,  corrupted  by  poverty,  76. 

Mohammed,  religious  empire,  934. 

Mohammedanism :  comparative  progress,  siS ; 
repelled  by  the  Trinity,  244 ;  view  of  Christec- 
dom,  2^6  ;  Napoleon's  claims,  525,  526,  5<9< 
harem  m  Christian  country,  877 ;  tyranny,  99&- 
(See  OHsMi.)  . 
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Iffoiocfa  of  war  (qi  v.),  673. 

Honardiy:  uuivenol,  S3i-'S34f  ^^^  forms  re- 
vived^ 534;  corrupting^  556^5571  argymcntfor 
hereditary,  639. 

Monosticbm  :  cfror,  146 ;  evils,  371.  (Sae  Af- 
c€iicism^  Raman  CathoiUism,  &c,) 

Money f  wciglicd  .icrain^^t  the  soul,  1  ig. 

If  oiK»po!y  :  none  of  thought,  53,  54 ;  religion  no, 

ilonroe,  James :  Presidency,  638 ;  Doctrtoe,  779* 

Montezuma,  901. 

Moors,  wan»  with  Spain,  840. 

Morality :  prudentiat,  377  \  shocked  by  arome  re^ 
ligious  ideas,  ^7^  \  its  prcachinj^  objected  to, 
404,  405;  iftvoivcd  in  war(q.  v<),  067H&71  ;  in- 
jured by  slavoy  (q.  v,J',  70S,  70;;  freedom's, 
dependent,  774;  puUic  And  private  itnlike, 
789 ;  religion  its  great  spring,  9S6,  987. 

Moral  Abthty,  not  isolated,  i}%1x 

Moral  Agency :  constitutional,  971,  97a ;  respon- 
sibility for,  972, 973. 

Moral  Approkjiion,  Kcrm  of  religion,  931. 

Moral  Argument  agtiiniiC  Calviniain;  review,  4^9- 
468;  doctrinal  points,  459-461;.  paliiym^  m- 
fluence,  459,  460 ;  natural  and  moral  inability, 
4601  iivconiu^tejcy,  461-464!^;  the  sytitem,  461 ; 
«ci  convictions  of  rectitude,  4<'>r,  46a  ;  con- 
ce  in  our  faculties,  462  ;  God  incompreiien- 

:  but  not  unintelligible,  463-46S  ;  as  unrca- 

aonable  a*  poperj',  467  ;  rapidly  softening,  468. 

Mofai  Disciplin:?,  and  intelhctii^l,  937, 

Moral  Disorder,  causing  physiol  trouble,  351-333. 

Moral  Distinctions,  always  r^ugnized,  943,  944. 

Moral  lluty  (q-  v.),  ever  enjoined,  943. 

Mora)  Energy  (q.  v.),  essential  to  progress,  344 ; 
divine  gift,  970,  971, 

Moral  Cvil  (q.  v-K  its  nattu-e,  34 S. 

Moral  Faculties,  to  be  tr\3!ited,  461,  463* 

Mor^  F<eeling,  woak  in  nauonal  matters,  522,  <23. 

Moral  Freedom  :  its  denial  a  fatal  error,  4 ;  naj' 
monious  with  ix>liiical,  177  ;  promoted  by  min- 
istry, J59 ;  fountain  of  virtue,  552 ;  and  depend- 
ence, 971.     (  S  e*i  Spirit  Mill  F  reborn . ) 

Moral  Goodne^  (q.  v.),  ob|rct  of  love,  1^17,  318. 

Moral  Greatiies&:  how  m;:asurcd,  ij;  in  Napo- 
leon, 541. 

Moral  Growth,  more  than  material,  ^4. 

Moral  Inability  (q.  v,),  and  natural,  460. 

Moral  Instincts,  sacred,  384,  jHs* 

Moral  Law,  not  to  hi  abrogated,  S72,  873.. 

M3ral  Natur;!  (q.  v,) :  ba^s  and  e^Hence,  5 ;  foun- 
dation of  all  virtue^  380;  never  dies,  794,  (See 
C^^,  Human ^  Man.) 

Moral  Perfection  (q.  v.);  the  divine  essimce,  283  ; 
Christian  doctrine,  331  ;  id^al,  ^^  \  the  one 
true  good,  looi. 

Moral  Pow:;r  (q.  v,);  as  esr>cntial  as  divine  fov- 
erdgnty,  3;  cannot  be  exce^ivc,  9;  no  limits, 
16}  how  communicated,  106;  indispensabSe, 
*^i  343-34^;  a  blessing,  970-975;  the  chief 
endowiuent,  tool,  1002* 

Moral  Principlii  {q.  v.) :  germ  of  immortally,  70; 
centra,  943:  universal  Taw,  944. 

Moral  Prygras<q.  v.):  endless,  33 J -333  i  n*- 
tiodial  duty,  661. 

Moral  Purpose,  the  criterloci  of  excellence,  343, 
544* 

Moral  Science  (q,  v.):  imporeancc  in  education^ 
12a;  preventing  slavery,  695 

Moral  Sen:»e:  it&  divine  richl 


nnc  right,  143;  Napoloon.% 
559,  S40,    i^vej  i^0ns€icnc€.) 
Moral  Truth  (q,  v.),  universal  and  imroutablci  313. 


MiMAvians,  mission  pftaching,  325. 

Morgan,  Thomas,  inhdcUty,  407* 

Morning;  time  for  prayer  (a.  v.),  493-495 » 
Miltun^s  dejicription,  joo  ;  habits,  508, 

Monj&,  Alexander,  Milton's  cnemy«  ;o4. 

Mosaic  Dispensation,  for  human  childliood,  367* 

Mosaic  Law,  abobshed,  ^ij. 

Mobcaw,  the  retreat,  535. 

Moses:  and  tlic  Sabmth,  152,  j;;3  \  called  God, 
244;  allusion,  298}  hiji  religion  perfect,  3031 
tlie  name  used  for  a  system,  329;  pioneer  to. 
Jesus,  949.     (See  Jtv/s^,  St,c) 

Motlierh^Exl :  attitu3bc  of  Jesus,  309;  »elf-de!n3^ 
in^,  342.     (Sec  Marria^e^  Woman, ) 

Motives,  oEccting  the  origin  of  Christianity,  206. 

Motte,  Mdlish  Irving^  ordination  sermon,  246- 
253. 

Mott,  Lucrctia,  in  Freedcmi  Hall,  813. 

Mou1in^>,  Thacher's  death  at,  025. 

Mountains,  nourishing  freedom  (q.  v.),  920, 

Mount  Auburn,  Tuckcnnan^s  burial|  599. 

Multitude,  nfjt  blushing,  677, 

Murat,  Jciachim  :  estabhiihcd,  5^4  ;  irritated. 

Murder,  horror  of  one,  643.     {^<^t  War,) 

Museums,  popular,  64.     (See  EIsvaiiaH^  &c«) 

Music:  its  spriiad  needed,  107  ;  offspring  uf  reli* 
gion,  410.    (-  ee  AmusetrumtSt  Art.) 

Mysteries;  of  rcligian,  71;  sdentincatly  un- 
known, incredibk,  339;  in  creeds,  488;  th« 
great,  of  religions,  4SS,  489 ;  impoietrablc  in 
universe,  941 ;  tliose  Charming  desired  lo  ex' 
plore,  996,     ( Se  3  MiracUs. ) 

Mystery  :  in  religion  and  human  ruture,  'j^ ;  at- 
tached to  Jesus,  320,  321 ;  religion  not  to  bt 
reckoned  a,  575 . 

M  ysticism  :  the  nature  ^i^  3  \  Oriental,  3,  205  ; 
Catholic,  4 ;  recourse  to,  2S6  ;  Pollen's  views, 
6t6i  charge  of,  99a. 
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NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE:  changed  opin- 
ions about^  It;  influence  compared  with 
parentali  t4 ;  his  grand  mameuvre,  139;  lurid        ^1 
luetoor,  172 ;  existence  undoubted,  197  ;  Scott's        ^| 
Life,  aoo,  5*2,  523^  remarki,  5«-559;  e*H)f        ^^ 
influences,  523 ;  rapid  thought,  \i}^^  5,24,  5^7 ; 
Italy,  525 ;  Egypt,  525,  526;  sdf^xaggciation, 
5^5;  534f  53^542  i  a  prophet,  525,  526.  529; 
Jaffaj  ^26 ;  usurpation  lu  France  (q.  v,),  j^ 
527;   instrumesitalities,    537'-53o;    the   Aj(>s, 
527  ;  spy-system,  the  pret&  fStbcred,  52S ;  m-         ^ 
HHring  taror,  528,  529;  Romanistn,  529,  530;         H 
J^P^»^*i    53°~S54 1    public  works,    530 :    new 
c**^i  SJ^^t  53 't  533  i  project  of  universal  rule, 
53^  SJJ;  lacking  sagaaty,  532;  use  of  force 
axid  corruption,  533 ;  vulgarity,  535  ;  Moscow. 
^35,  536;  fall,  535-537  ;  ambition,  537 ;  moral 
insensibility,  530;  love  of  flattery  and  power, 
want  of  natural  affection,  C40;  grvainess,  of 
third  order,  541,  54a;  St  Helena,   542,  543; 
Holy  Alliance,  5^2-544 ;  downfall  a  blcssmr, 
j4a ;    "caglc-cyccl  genius,"    546;    power    hia 
idbl,  547,  $48;   dangerous  to  America,  640; 
possjme  enslavement,  723,. 

Nftttau,  New   Providence:    the  Creole  (q.  *.)» 
854 ;  effect  on  negroes  (q.  v,),  863,  865. 

National  Honor :  dements,  659^^3 ;  sensibility, 
900, 

Kaii^'nal  Literature  (q«v.):  remarks  124-138;  ^ 
dcfhied,  importance,  124-129:  influence,  126,  H 
127 ;  condition  and  prospect^  ooftsolation  for  ^ 

iti  aht»nre,  \%j^  iiS ;  oo  literary  atmo^hcn^ 
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obstructions,  128;  utilitjr,  128-131;  foreign 
influence,     130,    i-^i ;    forming    mind,    131  ; 

V  style,  131-133;  differing  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, 13a,  133;  aids  to  truth,  133-137;  Old 
World  and  New,  1^4, 136,  137 ;  how  produced, 
135*137;  higher  institutions,  135,  136;  reli- 
gious principle,  136;  politics,  137, 138.  (See 
Books.) 

National  Spirit :  dangers  cf  misdirected,  8. 

Natioual  Varieties,  valuable,  186. 

Nations:  like  great  boys,  not  abstractions,  10; 
brought  nearer,  143 ;  divine  institutions,  145 ; 
the  mdividual  not  to  be  »acrificsd  to,  176: 
aowning  excellence,  185,  186;  Christian,  256 ; 
all  Christ's,  proof,  430 ;  insulted  by  Napoleon, 
534 ;  crooked  foreign  policy,  5^7  j  damaged  by 
war,  644,  645  et  seq, ;  true  glory,  649 ,  griev- 
ances redressed  by  war,  652 ;  offering  prize- 
money,  657 ;  elevating  institutions,  661 ;  judged 
by  a  moral  tribunal,  785  ;  man  oldo-,  8c8, 859 ; 
comity,  86^,  867, 906 ;  leading  ideas,  888-890 ; 
to  love  each  other,  900. 

Natural  Evil  ^q.  v.),  defined^  348, 349. 

Natural  Law  (q.  v. ),  not  inviolable,  223-225. 

Nat'.:ral  Light  (q.  v.J,  needs  supplement,  223. 

Natural  Ordsr  (q.  v.),  universal,  196,  223-226: 
against  miracles,  210-216 ;  suspended  on  moial 
grounds,  212, 213.     (See  Miracles,) 

Nature :  dissimilarity,  1 ;  restraints,  9 ;  tiie  great 
book,  21 ;  nobility,  25  ;  enga.?ing  thought,  46 ; 
open  to  the  poor,  74;  teaching  children,  118, 
123 ;  awful  forces,  167 ;  mastered  and  master- 
ing, 178  ;  not  at  war  with  revelation,  193-196, 
222-226;  not  the  only  teacher,  212-214;  im- 
mortality indistinct,  213,  223,  224;  failure 
in  teaching  religion,  223,  224;  not  the  whole 
of  existence,  224,  225  ;  agreement  with  Chris- 
tianity, discords,  240^  241 ;  work  of  mind,  247 ; 
made  tributary  to  religion,  270 ;  seeing  God  in, 
292 ;  d2light  in,  295 ;  incredulity  as  to  what 
contradicts,  ■},i'}^ ;  wonders,  339 ;  retained  in 
the  future,  350,  351 ;  limitations  set,  3^4-157 ; 
influencing  opinions,  386 ;  accordant  with  Uni- 
tarianism,  392  ;  teadiing  God's  mercy  395, 
396;  tributary  to  human  welfare,  409,  jio; 
ex[3ressive  of  God,  410,  ^11 ;  disregard  ot  in- 
dividuals, 419;  how  taught,  450;  bending  to 
Napoleon,  538 ;  following,  641';  voice  of  free- 
dom, 911 ;  loveliness,  934 ;  assisting  man,  935  ; 
Tesus  pointing  to,  936 ;  Wisdom  in,  ^38,  939 ; 
infinity  and  mystery,  940,  941 ,  voice,  940 ; 
mysterious  difference.,  941 ;  teaching  imparti- 
ality, 950,  95 1 ;  not  under  human  control,  967 ; 
machinery  not  all  for  animal  good,  978 ;  super- 
natural power  seen  in,  979,  980 ;  studied  for 
its  own  sake,  ^^ti-<^\ ;  a  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness, 986;  notninjr  witliout  the  soul,  1003. 
(See  hfan^  Mind^  Science^  Spirit^  &c.) 

Nature-worship,  410,  411. 

Necessity:  evils  of  belief  in,  4:  an  educator.  9; 
man  not  its  slave,  975.  (See  Inability ^  Free 
Will,  Grace.) 

Negroes :  temperament,  720,  721,  801,  802,  837, 
838 ;   religious  susceptibili^,   728,   79:?,  913- 

?ii5;  free,  excited  by  agitation,  732;  in  West 
ndics,  763 ;  burned,  775  ;  not  annihilated  by 
freedom,  800  ;  branded  by  their  condition,  801  ; 
disposition,  802 ;  free,  a  temptation  to  slaves, 
804 ;  Darwin's  picture  known  in  Europe,  809 ; 
crime  to  walk  with  whiles,  Si 4  *,  easW^  cvn\V\i«1, 
*J0,  S31;  West  Indian  (q.  v.)  \mv*fov«nvtxA., 
826 ;   understanding  their  otm  VaXcxcalt^  %v  \ 


falsdiood,  838 ;  free,  Iddnapped,  873, 874 ;  d» 

sire  for  eiducatioii,  917;  not  £iig)ibuinen,9i8; 

innocent  race,  922,   933;   tacred  rites,  997. 

{^MtAfrUa  Slaves.) 
Neighborhood :  divine  institutiooy  145  ■ 

ing  opinion,  ^86. 
Neigiibor's  Rights,  9. 


Nelson,  Lord,  vices,  524,  52c. 
Nero:  times  of,  724;  Paul's  (q. 


T.) 


\ 


about,  725. 

Nerves,  causing  psun,  608. 

Netherlands,  aJlusion^  902. 

New  England :  self-directed  social  order,  ^ ;  iDni- 
trating  human  power,  124  Hopkinsian  in- 
fluence, 424 ;  her  free  soil  and  money-gettiag, 
738  ;  sneos  at,  738,  739 ;  a  recreant  son,  768; 
people  compared  with  n^iroes,  838;  bborcn, 
911. 

New  Orleans,  La.:  Creole  protest.  861;  gaiA* 
bling  Ikensed,  877 ;  demanded  hy  the  West,  897. 

New  South  Church,  Thadier^s  ministry,  625, 
627, 628. 

New  Testament:  new  version,  151;  Sabfaadi, 
153-155;  written  by  jews,  198,  229;  single 
purpose,  210 ;  marks  of  truth,  231 ;  same  kt* 
ters,  236;  understood  by  reason,  illc&trativc 
texts,  33^ :  Trinitarian  texts.  244 ;  difficultia 
in  narrative,  245  ;  purpose  ot  Tesus,  247,  248; 
mischief  of  interpreters,  384;  aoctr.nethroii|^ 
out,  291 ;  pictures  of  God  and  man,  292,  293: 
divine  title  oftenest  used,  295,  2^6;  death  a 
Jesus  prominent,  320;  "letter  kiUeth,"  333; 
style  oif  its  age,  336;  Unitarian  reKgioa  ia, 
367 ;  built  on  the  Old,  368 ;  Trinity  not  in, 
371,  372,  374,  375;  no  church-dedkation  ia, 
384;  light  from  Locke,  406;  worship,  413; 
deeds  essential,  429;  church-beginnings,  431; 
ritualism  absent,  440,  441 ;  str.dy,  452,  453; 
personages,  45^  ;  compaired  with  creeds,  46T, 
fuckerman's  Grieibach,  596;  m  slavery,  £87; 
chief  revelation,  936 ;  gospel  in  e\'cry  line,  1000. 
(See  Evidences,  Gospels,  &c ) 

New  World :  literaiy  advantages,  134 ;  intensest 
thinker  of,  28^  ;  liberty  not  wcllundcr^tcod, 
736,  lyj »  empire,  762.     (See  America^  &c) 

New  York  City  :  church-dedication,  384-401 ;  per- 
secution, 482. 

New  York  State,  canal-service,  636. 

Newport,  K.  I.:  dedication,  409-438;  Chan* 
ning's  childhood,  421,  ^22;  rccoUecticas  and 
hopes,  422-428.     (See  Hopkins.) 

Newspapers :  choice  and  import;:nce,  29 ;  cheap 
ncss,  evils,  ,':o;  aid  to  intercourse,  139;  ioot* 
ing  CH>bs,  736 ;  silent  on  slavery.  744 ;  fettered 
by  subscribers,  750,  751 ;  an  antislavery,  needed, 
751 ;  why  devoured,  1014.  (See  BaekSf  LMerm- 
ture^  &c.) 

Newton,  Isaac:  mental  grasp,  17 :  using  ancient 
ideas,  130 ;  Prindpia,  226,  229 ;  exahcd  mind, 
314;  system,  310;  Unitarianism,  392,  406, 
407.  513;  speculation,  448;  errors,  479  ;  the 
applet  rrveiaticn,  940,  ^1 ;  cause  of  his  work, 
980.    (See  Nature^  Science^  ftc) 

Niagara  Falls,  allusion,  74. 

Non-resistance:  indcfcnsiUc,  648,  649;  danger^ 
ous  doctrine,  **  Resist  not  evil,"  G61,  663;  ef 
Abolitionists,  713;  "other  cheek,"  ^87;  far 
slaves,  888.     (See  War.) 

No  Pooeiy,  the  cry,  471.  (See  Romrn  Otik^&c.) 

NorfolK,  Va.,  slaves  shipped,  854. 

"^^oTTcvaX  ^>Omx\v  tfttaWished,  30, 31,  62,63.  (Set 
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Nonnans,  traits  of  the,  859. 

North  America,  United  States  to  Ofvcmiii,  776, 
777,    (See  Amirica^  &c) 

North  American  Review:  Privateering,  623; 
Mexico  and  Texas,  75  V,  Louisiana,  772,  77 1. 

Northampton,  Mass.,  oro^nation,  285-290.  (See 
Dwight,) 

Northeast  Boundary,  a  war  question,  901,  902. 

Northemsrs,  traits,  891.    (See  New  England.) 

North,  the*  demands  for  Southern  sacrifice,  706, 
707  ;  pauperbra,  719 ;  slavery  (q.  v.)  misht  be 
worse  in,  722  ;  Resolutions  tkit  oiU  for  a  blush, 
7^1  figl^tinj  for  slavery,  765;  mixed  mar- 
riages, 801 :  made  dangerous  by  disunion,  806 ; 
poison  3d  by  slavery,  822 ;  mercenary,  8^ ;  im- 
patient with  slave-labor,  850,  851;  di£Ferent 

'  from  the  South,  893,  894.  (See  Pr§e  StaUs^ 
South,  &c.) 

Norway,  Quotation  from  Laing*8  Travels,  55. 

Notice  of  Thacher  (q.  v.). 

Nueces,  Texas,  topography,  757. 

Nullification,  adverse  to  the  Union,  746,  813. 
{Set  yacJksoM,  Slave  Slates,  &&) 


OBEDIENCE :  rational,  449,  4^0;  to  parents, 
491 ;  to  God,  coniistent  with  self-control. 
5^2;  to  rulers  (q.  v.)*  680-682;  the  source  of 
divine  knowledge,  ^36,  937. 

Objections  to  Unitarian  (q.  v.)  Christianity  Con- 
sidered: artide,  401^408;  denial  of  Christ's 
divinity,  401,  402 ;  removing  the  sinner's  hope, 
402-404;  salvation  by  works,  404;  morality, 
^o^,  405 ;  less  zeal,  405,  406 ;  leamng  to  inn- 
delity,  406-408 ;  lack  ot  consolation,  408. 

Object  of  Worship  (q.  v.),  one,  410-415.  (Sec 
God.) 

Obscure  Texts,  contain  no  unusual  truUis,  452. 
(See  Bible,  &c.) 

Obstacles :  helpful,  38,  39 ;  whet  the  mind,  45, 

Ocean :  a  soft  bed,  613 ;  illustration  of  war,  685. 

Office-seekers,  mischievous,  845. 

Old  Testament:  Sabbath,  152-1  $8  ;  Messianic 
prophecies,  248 ;  letter  ami  spirit,  333 ;  rude 
adaptation,  936  ;  poems,  982.  (See  Apostles, 
Bible,  Epistles,  Evidences,  Miracles,  New 
Testament,  Revelation,  &c.) 

Old  World :  notions  of  rank  changing,  55 ;  social 
evils,  65 ;  literature^  131 ;  obscuring  human 
worth,  133,  134;  d^oilitating  sensuality,  186. 
(See  America,  New  World,  United  States, 

&C.) 

Open-heartedness,  hi  early  life,  492. 

Opinions ;  not  proving  virtue  or  vice,  190 ;  vari- 
ously influenced,  386  ;  dififerences  inevitable, 
411;  not  to  be  confounded  with  character,  to  be 
respected  in  the  worthy,  480 ;  comnared  to  feat- 
ures, 481 ;  always  imporfect,  487 ;  freedom,  682 ; 
rapidly  changing  in  Americai,  894,895  ;  stronger 
than  kings  or  laws,  923, 924. 

Opponsnts,resp3ct  for,  27. 

Oppression,  not  approved  by  God,  915.  (See 
Freedom,  Liberiy,  Slavery,  Tyranny,  &c.) 

Oratory,  sign  of  the  times,  163.  (See  Elocution, 
Recitation.) 

OtSs,  slaveholders  wanting  in  love  of,  717,  718. 
(See  Law.) 

Ordination :  Congregational  (q.  ▼.)  rites,  8S,  93, 
283,  290,  367 ;  only  right  aim,  433.  (See  Cere* 
monies.) 

Orient :  commerce,  584 ;  conflict  with  West,  810. 


Orientalism :  asceCidsiii,  3 ;  estimate  of  man,  t ; 
philosophy  unlike  Christianity,  205 ;  charm  tor 
ililtoo,  497 ;  Finelon,  spiritual  peace,  p74. 

Original  Sin  (q.  v.):  unreasonable  doctrine,  326. 
x^^  ;  and  parentage,  341 ;  varying  doctnnai 
forms,  \J^ ;  Milton's  view,  516. 

Original  Thought  (a.  v.),  not  the  monopoly  of 
genius,  25.    (See  Afind. ) 

Orleans,  the  Regent,  causing  the  Revolution  in 
France,  169. 

Orthodoxy:  name  objected  to.  377;  effects  less 
shocking  than  might  be  feaie^  377,  378;  de- 
nunciations of  liberalism,  478-4&>;  adherents 
not  all  bigots.  481 ;  majorities,  483,  484 ;  **  stars 
of  self-named,"  513  ;  a  reproach,  560.  (See 
CeUvinism^  &c  ) 

Osiris,  Milton's  illustration,  520^  521. 

Ostentation  :  condemned  in  religion,  256,  405 ;  il* 
lustrated,  621,  622. 

Oughton,  Samuel,  slaveowner,  824.  (See  Do* 
minica.  Slaveholders^  &c) 

Overwork,  of  laborers  (q.  v.),  832.    (See  Toit.) 

PAG.\NS :  missions  to,  146 ;  view  of  Chris* 
*  tians,  256 ;  cumbering  ceremonies,  521. 
(See  Heathen,  Idolatry,  &c.) 

Pain  :  a  real  evil,  73-75 ;  how  treated,  loo ;  a  di- 
vine ordinance,  608  ;  more  intense  than  pleas- 
ure, 609 ;  attempts  to  relieve,  610 ;  physical  not 
the  worst,  793,  794.    (See  Suffering.) 

Paley,  Archdeacon ;  Evidences,  230 ;  other  works, 
560,  561. 

Pantheism :  its  rise,  3 ;  Quaker  and  Calvinistic 
tendencies,  4;  Pollen's  views,  616. 

Parables :  Widow's  Mit&  69 ;  Dives  and  Lazaru^ 
^9?  75»  S4>  ^39  >  Good  Samaritan,  228 ;  Prodigal 
Son,  ^09,418;  Lost  Sheep,  309,  952.  (See 
Gospels,  &&) 

Paradise:  in  Milton,  501,  502,  515;  and  progress, 
916-918.     (See  Heaven.  &c.) 

Paraguay :  dictator,  773 ;  slavery,  729. 

Parents :  restraints  on  children  (q.  v. ),  o ;  surpass* 
ing  influence,  14 ;  power  exaggeratecf,  117, 118; 
illustrating  false  ideas  of  hdl,  245  ;  forgiveness, 
396 ;  affection  absent,  410 ;  duties  towards,  ^89- 
493  ;  life-long  reverence  for,  489, 490  ;  broken- 
hearted, 493;  indulgence  and  severity,  611; 
trust  (q.  v.),  q6o.  (See  Domestic  Life,  Pam- 
Hies,  Fatherhood,  &c) 

Parham,  Antigua,  a  meeting,  823.  (See  West 
Indies,  Slavery,  &c.) 

Paris:  attractions,  T07;  interest  in  metaphysics, 
137;  massacres,  169,  i;ro  ;  one  enough,  186; 
beautified  by  Napoleon,  is  France,  530  ;  none  in 
America,  545. 

Parkman,  Samuel,  relationship  to  Tuckemun,598. 

Parliament :  free  speech  never  denied,  883 ;  con- 
tempt of  the  House,  884.    (See  England,) 

Parma,  Italy,  tribute  exactecL  525. 

Parr,  Samuel,  scholarship,  560. 

Parties,  religious  and  political,  476. 

Partisanship:  dangerous,  116;  growth  of  idle* 
ness,  717. 

Party,  limits  of  fealty  to,  639,  640. 

Party-spirit:  blighting,  27  ;  wont  foe,  631,  632. 

PasaU,  Blaise :  of  the  true  church,  436  ;  a  Catho> 
lie,  563. 

Passion,  no  aid  to  virtue,  116. 

Passions:  balance  of,  183,  184;  not  the  worst 
evil,  802. 

Passive  Virtue  (q.  v.)^  a  misnomer^  v^e^^  v^ 
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Paat:    irrevocable,  55^  56;   Dehige,  Ac,   159; 

•  Milton  too  devoted,  520. 

Pastoral  Visitation:  not  the  whole  work,  90; 
perils,  97.    (See  Ministry.) 

Patriarchs,  taUcing  with  God,  226.  (See  Old 
Testament,) 

Pfttriotisin:  branch  of  ethicSj  laa;  and  love  of 
mankind,  125;  sometimes  nghtly  rejects  Chris- 
tianity, 191 ;  a  naiTow,  proscribBd,  207 ;  when 
a  virtue^  344;  antique  virtue,  600;  false,  a 
cause  of  war,  647,  648;  Idndled  by  war,  652, 
6^6 ;  enjoined  in  18x4, 686,687 ;  first  in  poetry, 
982 ;  not  broad  enough  for  the  soul,  1013, 1014. 
(Sec  Nationsy  Union^  &c.) 

Patriots,  insti^ting  unjust  war,  839,  840. 

Patristic  Writings,  200-202.    (See  Fathers,) 

Paul :  not  ashamed  of  Christ,  188,  23^;  letters 
correspond  with  history,  231,  232;  miraculous 
conversion,  232 ;  boldness  of  speedi,  267 ;  a 
dream?  298;  on  the  secret  of  God,  ^28;  the 
crucified  Jesus,  334-336 ;  clashing  with  James, 
369$  Locke  on^  406 ;  '''every  kne^  shall  bow,'' 
414 ;  church  gifts,  430 ;  one  bond,  4^9 ;  trem- 
bling before  Felix,  470 ;  Horae  Pauunae,  560 ; 
on  slavery,  723,  724,  887;  ideas  of  God  dis- 
torted, 947-950,  (See  Epistles^  Grtsce^  New 
Testament,  &c.) 

Pauperism:  naked  and  coarse,  97,  98;  arising 
from  intemperance.  loi. 

^ayson,  Phillies,  of  Chelsea,  598. 

Peace:  determined  by  untrustworthy  men.  11; 
friends  liable  to  offence,  534 ;  inwaird,  a  favor- 
ite vrord,  574 ;  Worcester's  labors,  601-606 ; 
promotion,  648-65  5 ;  tendency,  65  5  ;  in  Europe, 
662,  671-673 ;  preserved  by  miracle,  665  ;  its 
promoters,  672 ;  bright  hopes,  93 ; ;  lost  with 
God,  058.    (See  War.) 

Peace  ot  1816,  fruits,  671. 

Peace  Societies:   human  devices,    145,  158;  in 

■    Boston,  605,  606 ;  GalHson's  interest,  622,  623. 

Pearce,  Zachary,  commentaries,  56a 

Peasantry,  hard  fare,  m. 

Peculiar  Institution,  the,  884.  (See  Slavery, 
&c.) 

Pedantry,  not  desirable,  130.     (See  Education.) 

Penal  Code,  reformed,  184.  (See  Laws,  Punish- 
ment, &c.) 

Penalty  of  Sin  (<a.  v.)  not  infinite,  378,  379.  (See 
Atonement^  Sec.) 

Penitence,  a  national  dutv  (1814),  684,685. 

l*cnn,  William:  city  of,  164;  allusion,  438; 
Worcester's  estimate,  605,  606. 

Pentecostal  Day,  919. 

People,  the :  intelligence  and  self-respect,  35,  36 ; 
will  think,  56 ;  capable  of  high  religious  ideas, 
299,  -^oo ;  the  sovereign,  735. 

Perfectinsj  Power  of  Religion:  plan,  928;  ser- 
mon, 9184-992  ;  Quickening  principle.  ^4, 9S5  ; 
what  we  are  and  have,  985  ;  the  impulsion,  985- 
988 ;  conscience,  986 ;  hope,  986,  087 ;  divine 
character,  987,  988 ;  breadth  of  religious  life, 
988-990  ;  inspirer  of  the  intellect,  990-992 ;  by 
teaching  self-respect,  990:  by  throwing  new 
light  abroad,  990,  991  ;  by  favoring  fairness 
and  love,  991 ;  higher  truths,  992. 

Perfection :  no  royal  road  to,  35  ;  summary  of 
moral  truth,  127;  to  be  preached,  283;  and 
why,  284 :  of  man  towards  God,  292 ;  the  aim 
of  preaching,  3^1,  332 ;  two  elements,  343- 
346;  no  fixed  product,  ^54,  W*,  \\Vvm\\ate^t, 
3?6;  not  a  dream,  \\%\  prools,  ^b^\  Ytecv- 
e/on's  views,  567 ;  the  one  good, 963,  s^^\  ^^ 


supreme  good,  984 ;  di«  cod  of  Chiistiaiiity, 
looi-iooo. 

Perfect  Life:  sermons,  927-1020;  outfinc,  927- 
930;  Jesus  the  typc^  929;  Bible  texts,  930; 
rdations  to  be  estabushed  with,  931, 932 ;  per- 
fection,93i. 

Perfect  Life  the  End  of  Christianity :  plan,  928 ; 
sermon,  1006-101  a  ;  will  of  God  in  character, 
1007-1009;  redemption  from  rin,  1007;  rea- 
son's teaching,  1007,  1008;  no  grcBtcr  good 
than  virtue,  1008, 1009 ;  opposinc  views,  1009- 
1012 ;  stress  laid  on  fiuth,  1009 ;  love  to  Christ, 
1009,  loio ;  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity 
not  its  great  glory,  1010 ;  the  cross,  loii,  leta  ; 
tiieonlygoo(^  1012. 

Perjury,  not  made  i^ht  by  law,  700. 


Perjpetuity,  of  races  and  persons,  35^ 
Persecution :  horrible  in  relinon,  y 
chsnged,  480^  481.    (See  Tyramm^t  &c) 


^354- 


methods 


V 


Perseverance,  doctrine,  459.    (See  Ca/wuism.) 
Personalities,  mischievous,  782. 
Personality,  never  lost,  «6, 357. 
Persons,  Father's  (q.  v.)  Love  for,  9$4-959. 
Peter:  proving  all  things,  383;  character,  455; 
early  ignorance.  520.    (See  7*a. 


^aul.) 
Petition  7  right  denied,  772,  847;  Constitntioch 

alitv.  788;  denial  not  peculiar,  819,  Sao;  tfat 

Giddings  censure,  883. 
Pharisaism,  hated  by  Jesus,  953. 
Pharisees:   righteousness,  103:    rebuked,  309; 

scowling,  451 ;  diief  rebukes,  554. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.:   address,    150-172;   dty  of 

Penn,  164 ;  sennon,  428-440 ;  Darning  of  Hall 

of  Freedom,  812-819. 
Philanthropbt :  the  Divine,  583;  sermon,  599- 

607 ;  lesus  the  first,  600-602. 
Philantnropbt,  The,  a  periodical,  743,  750. 
Philanthropy:  from  Jesus  (q.  v.),  99;  dealing 

with  masses  of    people.    120,    121;    modern 

spread,   164;  Christian  hopes  blighted,   171; 

requiring  courage,  653;    needed  among   na- 
tions, 600,661. 
Philippians,    Trinitarian    passage^    425.     (Set 

£/istles.) 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  598. 
Phillips,    Jonathan:    Tuckerman's    friendship, 

595  ;  fellow-traveller,  598  ;  Letter  to,  782-820. 
Philosopher,  studying  the  soul,  and  the  boor,  9^1  • 
Philosophical  Spirit,  to  be  encouraged,  17. 
Philosophy  :  use  of  the  higher,  129,  130 :  failure^ 

212 ;  false  ideas  of  God,  464. 
Physical  Labor  (q.  v.),  demands  higher  faculties, 

976. 
Physical  Organization,  not  the  end  of  life,  975- 

979.     (See  Afiraeles,  Order,  &c.) 
Physical  Science  (q.  v.),  advantam,  81. 
Physicians,  skill  more  essential  than  dipkao^ 

434- 
Picnegru,  Charies,  assassinations,  529. 
Pictures,   proof  of   spiritual  power,  979.    (See 

Art,  Raphael,  &c.) 
Piety:     injured    by    perverted  doctrines,   275; 

counterfeit,  380,  ^81 ;  true,  381,  382 ;  defined, 

381 ;  and  Unitarian  Christianity  (q.  v.).  384- 

tof ;  highest  use  of  the  word,  386;  lacking  in 
Jnitarians,  405,  406;  secret,  44^;  not  iMa»» 
ured  by  opinions,  467 ;  Thadier\  626,  627 ; 
deepened  by  freedom,  889. 
Piracy,  in  nations,  759,  760. 
Pitt^  William,  Scott's  friendship,  522. 
V\usv  \^«9i2iixv%^  ^\Mel  the  sinful,  99.    (See  UtMSf 
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Plants,  teaching  man,  2^ 

Plato:  greatness  and  ignorance,  2x;  Milton's 
study,  507. 

pleasure^  Oiore  preralent  than  pain,  611. 

Pleasures :  the  best,  ^4,  35 ;  low,  77 ;  innocent, 
110-X12;  influenang  opinion,  386.  (See 
Amusewunis^  &c.) 

Plymouth  Rock,  the  landing,  908.  (See  Amur* 
icoy  Revolution^  &c. ) 

Poem,  the  Christian  lite  a,  290. 

Poetry:  moral  good,  50;  useful,  129;  modem, 
272;  Christian  aim,  refinement  a^ninst  pru* 
dence,  488 ;  aspiration,  497,  ^98 ;  Milton  on, 
4^7-499 ;  foe  ot  error  and  Epicureanism,  499 ; 
Tuckerman's  preferences,  596;  study  of  an- 
cient, 648:  a  pulpit  view,  982.  (See  Art, 
Books^  LMerature^  SkaJuspearg^  &C.} 

Poland,  oppression,  8. 

Police :  French,  528 ;  old  system,  532. 

Police  Reports,  injurious,  30. 

Political  \JAty  Northern  avoidance,  ^71. 

Political  Power :  not  the  highest  pnke,  l^-^^  \ 
corruption,  556. 

Political  Progress,  71,  72. 

Political  Science,  deeper  foundations,  173. 

Politicians:  play  on  the  workii^-ckiss,  65,  66; 
loes  to  Abolition,  149 ;  limiteaforesight,  810. 

Politics:  means  of  culture,  26-30;  perils,  27; 
evils  of  avoiding,  29 ;  a  remedy,  36 ;  demagog- 
ism,  41,  42;  ancient  and  modern,  137.  138; 

».  ambition  waning,  1 79 ;  not  accounting  tor  the 
origin  of  Christianity,  207-210;  doctrine  of  in- 
structions, 434;  death-warrant  of  Romanism, 
471;  Milton's,  J06-508 ;  and  virtue,  SS5-557J 
injury  by  war,  645  ;.'laxity,  677;  inflaenced  by 
slavery,  716  ^/  stq,  \  ennobling  and  degrading, 
777;  divorced  from  morality,  871,  872;  less 

■  valued  than  property,  898. 

Polygamy:  Milton's  view,  515,  516;  in  Bible^ 
723 ;  not  right  because  legal,  877.     (See  Mar- 

PoWtneism :  conflict  with,  810 ;  origin,  955.  (See 
God^  Trinity y  &c) 

Pomp :  ecclesiastical,  431 ;  Napoleon's,  534,  535 ; 
natural  to  him,  538. 

Pontiff,  in  ancient  Rome,  138. 

Poor-laws,  defined,  78. 

Poor,  the :  to  be  honored,  72 ;  to  be  treated  as 
human,  93,  94 ;  peculiar  difficulties,  94 ;  dear 
to  God,  98;  entitled  to  deference,  105;  best 
relief  moral,  580 ;  in  Great  Britain,  598,  869. 
<See  Ministry  y  Preaching.) 

Pope,  Napoleon's  opinion  of  the,  529. 

Popery :  Protestant,  383, 184 ;  tyranny,  564. 

Popular  Literature,  spread,  61. 

Porteus,  Beilby,  learning,  560. 

Port-Royalists,  445, 446. 

Portugal,  Christianity  in,  191. 

Post-office,  national  value,  636,  637. 

Poverty :  result  of  intemperance,  100,  101,  590, 
S91  ;  connection  with  mtempoance,  90-1 16 ; 
better  than  wealth,  185 ;  lather  than  slavery, 
%^i;  prevention  best,  ^;  and  God's  father- 
hood, ^51,  952. 

Power :  m  great  masses,  8 ;  in  a  few  hands,  148- 
150;  two  kinds,  207;  the  end  of  theological 
training,  257-269 ;  an  animating  principle,  547- 
55$ ;  not  suways  criminal,  over  self,  548,  552; 


king  or  people,  896, 897 ;  not  in  isolated  action 
alone,  973. 

Practice,  the  end  of  preaching,  383. 

Pradt,  Abb^  de.  Napoleon's  interview,  536. 

Praise :  true,  249,  250 ;  is  judgment,  465. 

prayer:  Christ's  use,  375;  not  Trinitarian  in 
gospels,  412 ;  private,  and  in  Romish  Churches, 
474 ;  dsiily  (q.  v.),  493-496 ;  duty  of  the  na- 
tion, 685,  686;  moral  purpose,  935,  936; 
power,  972 ;  always  possible,  97; ;  not  con- 
fined to  earth,  1016,  1017.    (See  W'orship.^Lc.) 

Preachers :  not  to  be  echoes,  289 ;  to  reach  the 
whole  nature,  300,  301;  overworked,  460; 
tenipted  to  say  what  is  expected,  470  ;  Catho- 
lic few,  471.     (See  Churchy  Ministry.) 

Preaching:  from  study  and  inward  expenence, 
2&3-286;  plainness,  286,  287;  seemmg  coldt 
ness,  modesty,  286 ;  zeal,  287, 288 ;  courage,  288, 
280;  traits  to  be  avoided,  289;  always  bene- 
fiaal,  301 ;  blunt  and  smooth  styles,  460,  461 ; 
unreal,  extempore,  470 ;  not  what  it  was,  475 ; 
outside  the  pulpit,  475,  476 ;  Tuckerman's  ex- 
perience, 589.     (See  CAanning,  Ministry.) 

Preaching  Christ:  sermon,  328-3^6;  defined, 
329-33*1  334-336;  for  what  end,  331,  332; 
method,  332-334* 

Preiching  to  the  Poor:  sermon,  88-92  ;  qualities 
needed,  88 ;  like  children,  89 ;  extemporaneous, 

.  90' 

Precepts  of  Jesus  (q.  v.),  essence  of  his  religion, 
1006. 

Predestination,  Milton's  views^  511,  512. 

Pre^xistence  of  Jesus :   Gallison's  oelief,  621 1 
doctrine,  993. 
|.  Prejudices :  respecting  rank,  54,  56 ;  not  reason, 
I      235  ;  antidote,  382,  383. 

Presbyterianism,  great  names,  476.  (See  Col- 
vinism.) 

Prescott,  William,  620. 

Present  Agp:  address,  15^172;  theme,  159;  its 
characteristic,  universsuity,  159-169;  in  litera- 
ture, 160-163 ;  science,  160,  161 ;  arts,  educa- 
tion, 162;  oratory,  free  thought,  163 ;  toleration, 
163, 164 ;  religion  open,  164, 165 ;  government, 
165;  industry,  165;  commerce,  165,  166; 
dangers,  166-171;  no  fear,  167;  money-get- 
ting, t68 ;  comfort,  family  affection,  social  or- 
der, 168;  communism,  169;  to  bs  improved, 
170-172;  low  interests,  170;  jars,  170,  171; 
hopes,  171;  grandeiu-,  171,  172;  great  men, 
survivors,  172;  earnestness,  272,  273;  scepd- 
dsm,  273-275 ;  perils,  458 ;  Channing's  acbp- 
tation,  929. 

Present,  growins;  out  of  the  past,  197. 

Presidency :  elections,  6^ ;  contests  dangerous, 
637-639;  insane  ambition  for,  importance  of, 
638;  assassination  and  threats,  736;  insulted 
in  Congress,  883 ;  veto  power,  896. 

Press:  a  safeguard,  148;  diffusion  of  ideas,  160 ; 
mightier  than  pulpit,  164 ;  sectarian,  180 ;  fet- 


corrupt,  713," 714 ;  tlie  pMsum  not  hnnonihiem 


tered  by  Napoleon.  528;  freedom  to  be  main- 
tained, 682,  683 ;  dangers,  683 ;  onesided,  722 ; 
fettered,  744,  730,  751 ;  liberty  through  wise 
use,  747.    (See  Books^  &c.) 

Presumption,  ministerial  avoidance,  289. 

Price,  Richard:  allusion,  438;  *' damnable  er- 
rors," 479. 

Pride,  when  perniaous,  967. 

Priestcraft:  origin,  4,  5;  narrowing,  562-564. 
(See  Preaching.) 

Priesthood:  subjection  to,  178;  religpon  not  a 
monopoly  of^  179;  canka^  ai^\  <»\^>  ^tk\ 
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outgrown;  412;  unduly  exalted,  429,  439,  440, 
^44  ;  badge,  476.    (See  Ministry,) 

Pnestley,  Juseph:  allusions,  407,  438;  material 
soul,,  514,  515. 

Pnests,  as  enslavers,  550. 

Primitive  Church  (q.  v.):  peculiarities,  430; 
nnity,  431,  432;  synagogue  usages,  431;  no 
ftandird  for  us,  518,  519.    (See  ChristianUy^ 

.  Casals,) 

Princeton  College,  ministry,  433. 

Principles,  irregularly  developed,  71. 

Printing,  discovery  and  diffusion,  555,  556.   (See 

.  Uttrature^  Press,) 

Priioners,  touched  by  kindness,  301. 

Privateering.  Gallison  on,  623. 

Privile^  Classes,  not  to  monopolize  thinking,  52. 

Probation,  implies  retribution,  351,  352.    (See 

,  Immortality,  Punishment.) 

Procrustes,  Bed  of,  460. 

Progress :  of  the  masses,  35 ;  only  begun,  36 ;  want 
of  faith  in,  y,  God's  method  of,  12c,  126; 
gained  by  resistance,  141 ;  law  of  life,  105-167; 
under  Christianity,  2^0;  of  character,  314,  326, 

<  ^27, 986-988 ;  affecUng  worship,  ^10,  411 ;  in 
West  Inoies,  916-918;  soul's  desire.  934;  in 
heathen  ages,   948,   949;    lost    by  forgetting 

.  God,  958;  spiritual  not  forced,  965.  (See 
.  Human  Nature ^  &c.) 

Propensities,  not  sufficient,  347.     (See  Appetites^ 

.  Passions.) 

Property :  slaves  not  accumulating,  728 ;  creature 
of  law,  798 ;  legislation,  ^99 ;  lawful  and  un- 

.  lawful,  800 ;  in  West  Indies,  827,  828 ;  rights, 
86^-867  ;  Northern  value,  more  than  politics, 
.  898;  a  blessing,  vicissitudes,  968,  969.  (Sc« 
Prosperity,  Wealth.) 

Property  in  Man :  in  general,  691-697 ;  defined, 
694 ;  denied,  726 ;  amount  in  slaves,  797-800 ; 
character,  866,  867 ;  the  support  of  slavery,  923. 

Prophecy:  leading  strain,  248,  278;  glowing 
hopes,  254 ;  cessation,  430.  (See  Old  Testa- 
ment.) 

Prophets :  ignorant  of  their  own  higher  meaning 
286  ;  of  evil,  904,  905.  (See  Bible^  Prophecy^ 
&c.) 

Propitiation :  by  self-depreciation,  3  ;  in  worship, 
411,  412.     (See  Atonement^  &c ) 

Proportion,  doctrinal,  330. 

Proselytism,  decried,  406. 

Prose:  Milton's,  502-504;  Addison's,  503. 

Prosperity :  vices,  168 ;  virtue,  182 ;  superficial, 
580  ;  not  the  ^n^ndest  end,  700,  701. 

Protective  Tariff  (q.  v.),  635,  636. 

Protestantism  :  exalting  God  at  man's  expense, 
4;  charity-errors,  146;  regard  for  the  Bible, 
150;  disguising  creeds,  181;  harmful  power, 
'5^f  ^59  \  putting  Christianity  in  swathing 
bands,  271  ;  tempting  the  minister  to  coward- 
ice, 288;  shocked  by  Mariolatry,  311  ;  escape 
from  certain  doctrines,  370;  worst  delusion, 
385  ;  rejecting  images,  388,  389  ;  liberty,  422  ; 
.  stress  upon  ordinances,  429 ;  reaction  against, 
431  ;  comparison,  437 ;  torgetfulness.  456 ; 
papal  foundation,  unequal  contest  with  Roman- 
ism (q.  v.),  471;  claim  to  perpetuity,  repre- 
senting differing  ideas,  473 ;  free  inquiry 
trammelled,  482,  483,  489 ;  professed  agree- 
ment, 486;  service  of  English  Church,  560; 
zeal  too  sweeping,  563 ;  blood  of  perseaition, 
J64 ;  passages  selected  to  please,  566 ;  Eng- 
land the  bulwark,  870;  a  partial  deity,  955; 

.  tjrranny,  998  ;  dread  of  abuses,  1019. 


Protestants,  strength  in  dissent,  47s. 

Providence :  agreement  in  nature  and  revelation, 
194 ;  many  instruments,  923 ;  no  favorites, 
950 ;  partiadar  as  well  as  general,  955-957. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  sermon,  291-302. 

Provident  Institution  for  Savings,  foniidatioa,  66. 

Prudence,  comparative  value,  91. 

Prussia:  siding  with  despotism,  673;  possiblv 

better  than  America,  718;   king  uncheckea, 

laws  wise,  912. 
Psycholoffy,  basis  of  theology,  462,  463.    (See 

Spiift^ 
Public  Good,  errors  about,  7C0. 
Public  Lands,  for  education,  31. 
Public  Ufe,  noble  side,  ^^^,  778.    (See  PoSHes.) 
Public  Opinion :  limits,  1 16 ;  tyranny,  14S,  179, 

180,  470;  potency,  785  ;  stronger  tliaB  bmb- 

archs,  921. 
>  Pulpit:  stvle,  88,  89;  repose  broken,  373:  detb 

with  men,  299-301 ;  freedom,  434  ;  vague,  475; 

zeal  and  plainness,  287,  288 ;  'I'hacher  in,  627, 

628.     (See  Ministry,  Preaching.) 
Punishment :  measures  crime,  100  ;  in  edocatio% 

122,    123;    wise  and  unwise,  185;    erroneovs 

deiual  of  future,  350-3C2;   not  infinite,  379^ 

380;  vicarious,    396-398.     (See   Atotuwumi. 

Crime,  Hell,  Sin,  &c  ) 
Pur^toiy,  471.     (See  Intermediate,  Ac) 
Puritans:  and  Sunday,  157;  English  sturcfincia, 

ii45.       (Sm    Calvinism f    Congregati^naHtm, 

Preskyterianism. ) 
Purity :  no  higher  eift,  253 ;  heavenly,  944. 
Purity  of  Heart,  all  in  all,  432. 
Purity  of  Religion,  the  test,  932. 

QUAKERISM:  approaching  pantheism,  3; 
annihilation  of  the  creature,  4  ;  noble  men, 
438;  in  Milton,  517,  518;  F^nelon,  562  ;  scc- 
tanan,  war-protest,   670,   671  ;    Gumey,  820, 
822.     (See  spirit.) 
Quakers,  antislavery  pioneer^  822,  904. 
Quaker  Worship  (q.  v.):  meetings,  434;  in  Blip- 
>     tist  chapel,  824. 
Questions,  in  teaching,  457. 
Quietism,  in  religion,  4. 

Quietness,  result  of  power,  345,  346.  (See  ^#- 
served,) 


RACES,  war  of,  801,  802.  (See  Intemm- 
tional,  Nations.) 

Radicalism:  its  action,  168;  dangerous,  798. 

Rain,  impartial,  950.     (See  Nature.) 

Rammohun  Roy,  meeting  Tuckerman,  591.  (See 
Hindoo,  India.) 

Ranke's  History,  cited,  431. 

Rank,  of  human  faculties,  988,  989. 

Ranks :  distinctions  of,  40-42 ;  not  essential,  S4' 
56;  hereditary,  absent  in  America,  179;  lev- 
elled by  Christianity,  95 1 .    ( Sec  Royalty, ) 

Raphael :  pictures  (q.  v.)  of  Christ,  435  ;  a  Ro- 
manist, 563. 

Rational  Calvinism  (q.  v.)  :  in  Newport,  423  ; 
school,  424. 

Rational  Christians,  a  defect  in,  317.  (See  C/m> 
tartans. ) 

Rational  Faculties :  chief  bestowal,  2^3  :  more  ^ 
vine  than  a  book,  3^8,  339  ;  worthy  of  coafi- 
dence,  462.     (See  Human,  Reason,  &c.) 

Rational  Preadung,  necessary,  332-334. 
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Katiooal  Religion  :  sermon,  233-246 ;  men  some- 
times too  rational,  254  ;  why  overlooking  Jesus, 
322-324 ;  promotive  of  piety,  398,  399. 

Raomer's  LettJrs  on  England,  811. 

Reaction  :  ilie  law  of,  144 ;  Romish,  43X,  432. 

Reading  :  wise  and  foolish,  51,  C2 ;  an  mstnmient 
only,  121 ;  determine  J  by  a  lew  leaders,  148. 
(See  Booksy  Literature.) 

Reality,  needed  in  pulpit,  470,  471. 

Reason :  th^  real  iiuman  principle,  15 ;  voluntary 
extinction  by  intemperance,  100;  greatest  gift, 
233 ;  Christianity  ixisei  on,  234-240 ;  term  used 
with  latitude :  two  functions  —  first,  to  compre- 
hend universal  truth,  234 ;  and  second,  to  en- 
sure consistency,  234,  235 ;  how  used,  23^  ;  the 
channel  of  revelation,  235,  236 ;  truth  judged 
by,  236,  237 ;  pride  of,  238 ;  Scripture  above, 
238,  239 ;  consistency  of  all  truth,  339-242  ; 
stamp  of,  2  \2 ;  irrational  fruits,  243  ;  objxtions 
to  the  reasonableness  of  Christianity,  241^-24^ ; 
and  affections,  261,  262 ;  not  to  be  sacrificed  m 
self-denial,  336-341 ;  its  errors,  337;  human 
contrasted  with  divine,  3^7,  33S;  offspring  of 
God,  338-340;  a  stru3;gle  with  the  idea  of 
immortality,  359 ;  Unitarian  exaltation.  367  ; 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  368 ;  not  to  be  con- 
temned, 369 ;  godlike,  39a ;  the  enemy  of  Ro- 
manism, 472 ;  msinterested  principle,  569^  570; 
divine  imaj%  710,  711 ;  divine  germ,  desire  for 
comprehensive  views,  932,  933 ;  not  prisoned  in 
a  creed,  940:  concurrence  with  Bible,  1007, 
1008.     (See  Human y  Rational ^  &c.) 

Reasoning,  a'jout  God  (q.  v.),  from  human  quali- 
ties, 461-4^7. 

Recitation,  an  art,  iii.   (See  BlocutioHy  Oratory.) 

Recollection,  conde  r.ns  us,  349.     (See  Memory.) 

Rectitude:  want  of  f:ith  in,  915;  men  capable 
o^»  943*  944;  soujht  for  itself,  1003.  (See 
Honor,) 

Redemption:  Milton's  view,  ci6,  517;  of  one 
soul,  6o3 ;  as  taught  m  New  Testament,  1007 ; 
by  the  cross,  loio,  loii.  (See  AUnemeHi, 
JesuSy  &c.) 

Red  River,  Texas  (q.  v.),  757. 

Reformation,  Proteitant:  more  to  be  done,  357, 
385 ;  intolerance  since,  333 ;  sigiul  for  war,  504 ; 
in  Enjland,  506;  glorious  bat  imperfect,  521; 
allusions,  919-921 ;  impetuous  destruction, 
loiS,  1019.  (See  Luther^  Roman  Catholic^ 
&c.) 

Reform :  based  on  reverence  for  man,  7,  8 ;  must 
p^etratc  the  soul,  ii5;  spirit  needed  in  the 
ministry,  266,  267,  276;  spreading  in  Ro- 
manism, 472;  zeal  aid  passion,  733-735; 
opposed  by  established  evils,  816,  817.  (See 
Jesus,) 

Reformer,  the  true,  550. 

Regeneration:  doctrine,  459;  Christ's  work, 
995- 

Reign  of  Terror,  912.   (See  French  Revolution.) 

Religion :  c!iicf  ground,  6 ;  intuitive  f undam«ital 
prmciple,  6 ;  in  sclf-ailture,  16,  17 ;  aid  to  hu- 
man culture,  35,  36;  human  authority  insuffi- 
cient, 53,  54  ;  not  a  police  force,  54;  mysteries 
(q.  v.),  j2 ;  mechanical,  79;  made  real  to  the 
preacher,  9O;  in  amusements,  1 11-113;  dark 
views  false,  113;  awakened  by  education,  122, 
123;  ignorance  not  its  chief  obstacle,  126,  127: 
impulse  ti  literature,  136;  anciently  connected 
with  politics,  13S;  too  sectarian,  144;  progres- 
sive, 152;  a  separated  day,  158,  872;  growing 
less  formal,  163,  164;  no  longer  a  monopoly, 


164  r  is  war,  171 ;  Spiritual  Freedom  (q.  v.), 
1 77-181 ;  elevates mina (q.  v.),  177,  247  ;  object 
of  threatening,  178;  social  importance  (q.  v.), 
187,  188;  unwritten  in  an  age  of  {>ersecution, 
200:  evidences  (q.  v.)  of  revealed,  220-232  ; 
duty  the  fundamental  idea,  236 ;  depressing, 
248 ;  popular  idea  contrasted  with  the  true,  248. 
249;  inspires  virtue,  251 ;  simplicity,  260;  real 
needs  direction,  260  ,  261 ;  not  to  mutilate  hu- 
man nature,  262 ;  friend  of  intellect,  270 ;  needs 
cultivation,  279,  380 ;  understood  by  the  reli- 
gious, 28^  ;  a  special  cause  of  corruption,  291 ; 
growing  likeness  (q.  v.)  to  God,  291,  296, 2^7 ; 
true,  2^ ;  no  unnatural  effort,  297 ;  ennoblmg, 
39S;  natural  and  revealed,  316,  317;  emotion 
(q*  v-)i  344»  345  ;  valwe  of  warmth,  381 ;  in- 
quiries difhailt,  382  ;  iniured  by  irrational  doc- 
trines. 399;  showy,  to  be  dreaded,  405,  420; 
cheerful,  405,  406 ;  gradual,  406 ;  development, 
a  dvilizer,  absent  at  some  periods,  410 ;  mwara 
principle,  411;  essence,  428,  429;  inward  life, 
441 ;  Uught  as  real,  457 ;  the  one  great  mystery 
(q.  v.)of,  488,  4S9;  identical  with  human  na- 
ture (q.  v.),  not  an  abstraction,  570;  deepest 
want,  573;  left  to  a  select  body  of  men,  574, 
575;  degraded,  575;  false  views,  576,  s 77;  for 
slaves  (q.  v.),  721 ;  in  En'^land  and  America, 
836 ;  the  test,  932 ;  spiritual,  974,  975  ;  per- 
fecting (q.  V.)  power,  984-992;  exaltation 
infrequent,  989,  990 ;  bond  of  communion  for 
aU  spirits,  1014,  1015. 

Rdigions,  false  aims  of  political  and  spiritual, 
207. 

Religious  Ardor,  988, 989. 

Religious  Books  (q.  v.),  dull.  559-562. 

Religious  Culture  (q.  v.):  the  great  need  of  the 
poor,  78-S7,  91,  92 ;  a  friend  to  all  truth,  81 1 
aids  needed,  936. 

Religious  Emotion  (q.  v.),  not  always  a  moral 
force,  345. 

Religious  Exaltation,  occasional,  988.  989. 

Religious  Inquiry  (q.  v.),  difficult,  382. 

Religious  Instruction,  should  be  educative,  448, 
4^9- 

Religious    Languor,  not    cured  by  ceremonies, 

Rdigious  Orders  (q.  v.),  variety,  473,  473- 

Religious  Power  (q.  v.),  a  blessing,  970-975. 

Religious  Principle  in  Human  (q.  v.)  Nature: 
outline,  927 ;  sermon,  931-938 ;  relations  with 
a  more  perfect  being,  931,  932;  natural,  and 
man's  great  end,  932-^35 ;  divine  germ  of 
reason,  932,  933;  conscience,  933;  affections, 
933,  934  ;  desire  for  happiness  and  perfection, 
9^34 ;  historic  facts  confirmatory,  934, 935 ;  capa- 
city wronged  by  neglect,  935,  936 ;  how  culti- 
vated, 936-938  ;  intellectual  force,  936 ;  obedi- 
ence, 936,  937;  self-purification,  937,  938; 
present  communion,  938. 

Religious  Sensibility,  touched  by  Christ's  death, 
381. 

Religious  Systems,  defective,  932. 

Religious  Teaching  (q.  v.),  no  monopoly,  164. 

Religious  Truth  (q.  v.),  faintly  apprehended, 
387. 

Remarks.  (See  Associations^  Education,  No- 
lional  Literature^  Fenelon^MiUon,  Napoleon^ 
Slavery.) 

Remission  of  Sin,  two  views,  378.  (See  Atont* 
mentf  &c.) 

Remorse,  one  spasm,  315.  (See  Punis/imsnt, 
Sin,  &c) 
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Repentance:   doctrine,  45^;    struggle  of  wfl], 

■  059 ;  condition  of  remission,  1010.  (See  Cri$me^ 
Penitence,) 

Repent,  use  of  word,  375. 

Representative  Government,  possibly  tyrannical, 
700. 

Reprobation,  doctrine  of,  4^9. 

Republicanism :  disgraced  by  slavery,  718 ;  suf- 
fering abroad,  776. 

Republic :  dangers,  554 ;  essential  idea,  633 ;  ad- 
vantages, 6tf2.  (See  Union,  United  States^ 
Ac) 

Republic  of  Reason  (q.  v.),  C014. 

Republics :  instability  of  ancient,  137, 138 ;  modi- 
fying the  passion  for  power,  554,  555 ;  greedy, 
677,  70a. 

Rescue,  of  communities,  340,  241. 

Reserved  Greatness,  in  all,  971,  973.  (See 
Quietness.) 

Resistance,  a  necessary  evil,  681,  682. 

Respectability,  misuse  of  the  word,  75. 

Respect :  Christian  trait,  69,  70 ;  more  valuable 
than  popularity,   288 ;  towards  parents,  489, 

-  490 ;  tor  man,  601,  602.     (See  Honor  ) 
Responsibility :  laid  upon  power  (q.  v.),  551, 552  : 

-  01  governments,  676,  677 ;  essence  of  moral 
being,  696 ;  individual,  872,  873 ;  from  God, 

^972,  973- 

Restraints,  essentui,  9. 

Resurrection :  moral,  83 ;  of  Lazarus,  213. 

Resurrection  of  Jesus:  an  argument  for  immor- 
tality, 213,  324,  3581  359»  38»»448;  linla  Kfe 
and  eternity,  250,  2^1.    (Setyesus.) 

Retribution  :  not  confined  to  this  life,  349-353, 
357»  ^58  ?  for  the  unrepentant,  276,  277.  (See 
HeU.Pain,  Suffering^ 

Revelation  :  presupposes  inner  light  (q.  v.),  6;  of 
help  and  life  (q.  v.),  21 ;  dear,  30 ;  to  develop 
idea  of  God  (q.  v.),  48  ;  no  relidf  from  search, 
05;  not  unreasonable,  193-196,  369;  meeting 
human  (q.  v.)  needs,  195,  196;  positively 
proved,  196-204 ;  assists  nature  (q.  v.),  213, 
369,  380 ;  evidences  (q.  v.),  220-332 ;  ra- 
tional (q.  v.),  233-246  ;  of  duty  to  Jesus  (q.  v.), 
316,  317  ;  of  hischaracter  (q.  v.)  more  impor- 
tant than  his  office,  322,  323 ;  cannot  contra- 
dict reason  (q.  v.),  338,  y^o ;  perilous  use  of 
reason,  369 ;  gift  of  light,  370,  371 ;  other 
teachings  not  superseded,  384,  38  s ;  part  of  a 
great  system,  3<)2 ;  Milton's  (q.  v.)  view,  517, 
578 ;  not  in  Bible  (q.  v.)  alone,  936 ;  a  new, 
needed,  947 ;  to  pagans,  948,  949.  (See  Chris- 
tianity^ Scriptures.) 

Revcn.sje,  as  a  right,  228. 

Reverence,  for  the  higher,  933,  934.  (See  Re- 
spect, Worship.) 

Revivals,  pernicious,  144. 

Revolutionary  Spirit :  spread.  671, 672  ;  promise, 
1004,  1005.     {^^^  New  England,  &c.) 

Revolutions:  why  interesting.  71;  caused  by 
titled  vice,  i6g ;  moral  picture,  277^  278 ; 
Napoleon's  instruments,  533,  534  ;  making  sol- 
diers, 657.     (See  American,  French,  &c.) 

Rhine,  the:  French  conquest.  531 ;  limit,  536. 

Rhode  Island,  religious  freedom,  422.  (See  New- 
port, lVi//iams.) 

Riches:  evils  compared  with  poverty,  73,  74. 
(See  Property,  Prosperity,  health.) 

Richmond,  Va.,  the  Creole,  853. 

Rich  People,  pernicious  example,  Tj. 

Righteousness,  compared  to  **  filthy  rags,*'  404. 
(See  Virtue,) 
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Ri^t:  indndiBg  all  ^ood,  688,  689;  of  mat* 
himself,  694,  605;  mvolving  obfigatkn,  695; 
universality  of  the  idea,  943-Q45. 

Rights :  reverence  for,  7 ;  moral  the  OMSt  ilBpo^ 
tant,  84;  forbidding  slavery,  693.  697-704; 
Battua!  and  monl,  697 ;  duty  the  foundatioa, 
6^ ;  particuhr,  698,  699 ;  surrendered  to  lo- 
aety,  limit  of  abrogation,  699-704. 

Ritualism :  not  Christian,  208 ;  nor  Soiptm], 
429,  430 ;  changes  with  the  ages,  410.  (See 
CerewMnies,  Churchy  Priesthood,  ftc) 

Robbery,  slaveij  (q.  v.)  a,  703,  704. 

Robertson,  William:  hb  histories  ture^  seo; 
Tuckerman's  interest,  596. 

Rochefoucauld's  Maxims,  562. 

Roman  Catholic  Church  (q.  v.):  boasted  nnity, 
mystics  (q.  v.),  4 ;  charities,  146  ;  r^ard  for 
relics,  6^.,  150 ;  creeds  a  disguise,  181 ;  harm- 
ful power,  258 ;  ritualistic  questions,  276 ;  ideas 
of  Jesus,  311 ;  the  crucifixion,  324,  325 ;  Mari- 
olatiy,  373  ;  Papal  inventions,  383 ;  the  worst 
delusion,  385;  painting  and  sculpture,  388, 
389,  415 ;  leading  to  atheism,  407 ;  nsiirpt- 
tions  (q.  v.),  422 ;  exclusive  salvatioo,  419, 
44^  j  reaction  against  Protestantism,  431; 
muistry,  433;  not  the  only,  436;  dinging  to 
the  universail  idea,  436,  43^ ;  good  and  bad  de- 
ments, Channing's  sensations,  417 ;  objections 
to,  437  ;  idolatry  of  church,  noUe  spints,  438, 

-  47)5 ;  delusive  triumphs,  442 ;  letter  on  (q.  vA 
468-478 ;  treatment  of  Bible,  ^71 ;  foes  aM 
spread,  471,  472 ;  saints  and  orders,  473  ;  not 
to  be  burned  down,  473 ;  borrowed  frooij  473, 
474;  persecutions  reacting,  485,  ^86;  Trent, 
5x3  ;  despotism,  520 ;  re-established  in  Fiance, 
529,  530;  F6idon  (q.  v.),  562,  563;  great 
names,  563,  564 ;  superstition  ana  tyranny, 
564  ;  reform  from  within,  564,  565  ;  old  legeatb, 
584 ;  in  Mexico  (a.  v.)  and  Texas  (q.  v.),  753^ 
754 ;  hdp  to  morals  in  Ireland  (q.  v. )  and  Hay^ 
(q.  v.),  833;  sincere  Christians  and  abases, 
907;  saint-worship,  955;  tyranny,  998;  rich 
relics  (q.  v.),  1018,  1019;  observed  in  Romiih 
countries,  1018. 

Romance :  better  than  coldness,  276,  377 ;  expeO' 
tations  tinged  with,  277.    (See  Emotson.) 

Romancers,  men  so-called,  i. 

Romans :  effects  of  conquest,  197,  198 ;  in  Bri- 

tain,  7I4..715-     ,  .  .  ^_^ 

Rome :  estimate  of  man,  3,  4,  99 ;  love  of  nte- 
dom,  7 ;  study  of,  may  be  useless,  47 ;  political 
religion,  138 ;  dtizcns  above  work,  168 ;  Ple- 
beian rapacity  and  Patrician  oppression,  169; 
at  the  Christian  era,  197,  205  ;  false  ^p^atness, 
206;  hard  philosophy,  228;  domain  of  its 
eagles,  270;  nde  in  Palestine,  30^;  columns, 
409 ;  poetry,  497  ;  barbarism  and  fall,  521 ;  her 
laws  in  France,  530,  531  ;  pro\-inoes,  532; 
liberty,  615 ;  party  spirit,  632  ;  the  univcrs^ 
648;  conquest  of  the  North,"657,  658  ;  bdiiaa 
America,  687;  limited  liberty,  702;  slaves, 
716,  717;  servile  wars,  804;  dominion  her 
great  idea,  888.     (Sec  Greece.) 

Roses,  Wars  (q.  v.)  of  the,  445. 

Roughness,  better  than  flattery  (q.  v.),  98. 

Royalty :  vulgar  show,  85  ;  insiiltcd,  534 ;  yet 
imitated,  535 ;  natural  to  Napoleon  (q.  v.X 
538;  prejudice  in  favor,  555,  556;  subjection 
to,  681.     {^ivt  Ranks.) 

Ruin,  moral  the  only  real,  ?8i. 

Rule  of  Life,  the  precepts  (q.  v.)  of  Jesns  (q  v.X 
1007-1009. 
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Rulers :  enslavers  of  men,  550 ;  true  honor, 
649 ;  calling  for  war,  677  ;  to  ba  watched,  681 ; 
to  be  cUscussed,  682,  683.  (See  Freedom^ 
Tyranny,) 
Ruling,  desire  of,  142.  (See  Dominion.) 
Rus&ia:  criminal  power,  8;  French  retreat,  531, 
535,  536 ;  growing  barbarism,  673 ;  overpowcr- 
mg  Turkey  (q.  v.),  762;  South  (q.  v.)  as  for- 
eign as,  791,  885;  serfs,  793;  exceptional  to 
Eurbpean  sentiment,  799;  no  protest  against 
freftlom,  868. 

SABBATH  :  report  of  Union,  138 ;  socie- 
ties. 151;  false  Bible  arguments,  151-155; 
early  institution,  152;  meaning  of  the  word, 
153;  nature  and  end,  153:  not  a  Christian 
teaching,  153-155;  the  Puritan,  1^6;  separate 
from  Sunday,  135-158;  Jewish  themes,  320; 
Milton's  free  view,  519,  520.  (See  Lora's 
Day^  Sunday,) 

Sacking,  of  towns.  643.    (Sec  War.) 

Sacraments:  unduly  exalted,  429,  439,  140; 
New  Testament  indefiniteness,  519.  (See 
Baptism^  Eucharist^  Ritualism,) 

Sacred  Art  (q.  v.) :  misrepresentizig  Jesus,  451 ; 
influence^  X019. 

SacriBces,  tor  duty,  981. 

Sailors :  hopes,  712 ;  duties  of  impressed,  886. 

Saint,  desp  sense  of  dependence  of  the,  974, 975. 

Saints:  memorial  influence,  437;  interctesory 
prayer  in  heaven,  1016,  1017. 

Saint  Catharine,  legend,  473. 

Saint  Christopher's,  West  Indies  (q.  v.),  822, 
823. 

Saint  Croix,  Tuckerman's  visit,  59S. 

Saint  Dominic,  founding  the  inquisition  (q.  v.), 
481. 

Saint  Helena,  Napoleon's  confinement,  537-542. 

Saint  John's,  Antigua:  marriage,  823;  watch- 
meeting,  852, 914.     (Se2  ^f*'^"*') 

Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  negro  buried  aUve,  775. 

Saint  Louis  of  France,  438. 

Saint  Mary's,  Jamaica  (q.  v.),  825. 

Saint  Peter's  Church :  illustration,  421  .  scenes, 

Samt  Theresa,  raptures,  473. 

Saint-worship,  955. 

Salem,  Mass.,  ordiiption,  328. 

Salmasius,  Claudius,  Milton's  enemv,  503,  504. 

Salvation:  true  idea  and  the  popular,  251,  2C2  ; 
no  sectarian  views  esssntiaf,  385;  by  works, 
404 ;  from  within,  419, 420 ;  involved  in  cliurch 
membership,  429 ;  conTtned  to  Romish  church, 
445 ;  as  a  doctrine  of  Christianity,  1010.  (See 
Atonement^  Jcsus^  &c) 

Samson^  mill-gi-inding,  394. 

San  Jacmto,  victory,  oo I.    (See  TVxaj.) 

Satan:  sin  (0.  v.)  of  ambition,  8;  Unitarianism 
his  work,  385  ;  in  Milton,  499-501,  520.  (See 
Hcll^  &c.) 

Satisfaction,  Christ's  infinite,  379.  (See  Atone- 
ment.) 

Savage,  James,  his  usefulness,  66. 

Savages,  intellectual  advance,  226,  229. 

Savaniuh  River  Baptist  Association,  a  moral 
question,  795,  796. 

Savings  Banks,  66. 

Saviour:  in  our  nature, 993 ;  Jesus  (q.  v.)  as  a, 
998-1000.     (See  Salvation.) 

Sceptical  Philosophy,  ancient,  205.  (See  Athe- 
ism,) 


Scepticism :  touching  miracles  (q.  v.)  essentially 
narrow,  214 ;  judges  everything  by  the  present, 
217 :  French,  220;  causes  of,  221-22^ ;  residt 
of  free  (q.  v.^  inquiry,  barriers  ne^oed,^  273- 
275;  moral,  the 


worst,  3x6,  900  ;  as  to  future 
id  by  blind  assent,  407 ;  in- 
457 ;  as  to  reason,  the  worst, 


life,  360 ;  produced  by  blind  assent,  407 ;  in- 
duced by  dogmas,  457 ;  as  to  reason,  the  worst, 
462 ;  not  arising  from  prosperity  and  suffering. 


610,  61 X 

Scei>tics:  cannot  deny  facts,  218;  unfit  for  the 
minbtry,  263,  264. 

Scholarship,  inciting  to  union,  1014. 

Scholastic  Theology,  273.    (See  Patristic) 

Schools:  improvements,  99,  xoo;  gross  defi- 
ciencies,. 127,  128;  primary,  135 ;  a  benefit  by 
new  associations,  144;  the  highest,  938,  939. 
(See  Books y  Culture.  Education^  Science^ 
Teachers^  Theological^  &c.) 

Science :  connection  with  matter,  42 ; « inward 
foundation,  47 ;  fades  before  righteousness,  69 ; 
evil  bestowals,  77 ;  a  deeper  wisdom,  80.  81 ; 
friend  of  trutli,  82 ;  literary  art  in  the  study  of, 
132;  physical,  the  chief  English  study,  137; 
aid  to  mtercourse,  139;  range  and  spread,  x6o, 
161 ;  not  dangerous  to  the  state,  167 ;  discour- 
aging scepticism,  214,  215  ;  and  miracles  (q.  v.), 
214,  215,  222-224;  popularized,  299;  many 
struggles,  314;  broadening  religion,  410,  411; 
in  Sunday-school  (9.  v, ),  456 ;  hierarchy,  476 ; 
of  war,  537 ;  lessening  war,  6^5 ;  materialistic, 
92^ ;  lookmg  for  law,  962,  963 ;  seeks  the  in* 
visible,  981 ;  caimot  change  man's  spiritual 
nature,  984;  tendency  towards  God,  991.  (See 
Astronomy y  &c) 

ScotUmd,  the  poor  (q.  v.)  in,  598. 

Scott,  Walter :  fascination,  34 ;  sympathetic  de- 
ment, 162;  Waverley,  a  mystery,  199,  200; 
Life  of  Bonaparte,  200 ;  its  qualities,  522.  (See 
Books.) 

Scott,  Winfield,  averting  war  (q.  v.),  666. 

Scriptures:  office,  ixi ;  recorck  of  religious  pro- 
gress, 15^,  284,  367,  368;  sufficient  guide,  not 
always  within  reach,  191 ;  rationally  interpreted, 
237;  read  as  a  whole,  244,  obscure  passages, 
333 ;  view  of  sin,  348 ;  future  punishment,  351, 
352 ;  details  of  future  life  (q.  v.),  360 ;  author- 
>tyi  3671  368 ;  interpretatMn,  367-370 ;  gene- 
ral tone,  377;  differing  interpretations,  38a; 
Unitarian  (q.  v.)  texts,  402;  the  church 
founded,  429, 430 ;  figurative  language  strained, 
439;  dull  reaoing,  450;  appeal  to  human 
moral  jud^cnt^  464 ;  divine  faithfulness  a 
pledge,  modification  of  texts,  467  ;  not  Calvin* 
istic.  468 ;  free  inquiry  hindered,  482 ;  read  by 
children,  492;  quoted  by  Milton,  510,  511; 
twofold,  517;  on  slavery,  722-731;  for  rude 
minds,  9^6 ;  open  to  pure  purpose,  937 ;  not 


elation^  &c. ) 

Sculpture,  illustrating  words,  132.  (See  Art^ 
PtctureSy  &c.) 

Scythia,  home  feeling,  760. 

Sea :  a  hindrance  and  path,  9 ;  bathing,  440 ;  na- 
tional property,  861,  862. 

Search,  Right  of,  902-905. 

Secession,  right  of,  666.  (See  Souths  Unitn^ 
&c.) 

Seeker,  Thomas,  ethics,  560. 

Sectarianism:  evils,  144;  avoidance,  246,  247; 
softening,  275,  276;   in  Unitarians,  385;  in 
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Newport,  423 ;  bad  spirit,  438 ;  a  demon,  444 ; 
condemned,  445,  446 ;  history  humbling,  473  ; 
censure,  476 ;  tostering  war,  651. 

Sects :  seizing  religion,  180 ;  early  Christian,  190 ; 
difiering  views  not  affecting  love  to  Jesus,  318 ; 
literal  interpretations  impossible,  333;  no 
monopoly  ot  God,  409;  imperfection  carried 
into  religion,  412  ;  ^e  true  churdi,  420-431 ; 
good  men  in  all,  4^2, 433,  476 ;  usrful,  472 ; 
representing  Romish  methods.  473 ;  want  of 
literary  productions,  561 ;  shedding  blood,  705 ; 
antislavcry,  767;  all  bitter,  815;  m  West  In- 
dies, 822-826,  914 ;  in  the  South,  836. 

Sedgwick,  Henr>',  antislavcry,  908. 

Seduction.  185.    ^See  Woman,) 

Seed,  myst2ry  of  the,  941.    (Sec  7Vm.) 

Seeing,  tau;i;ht  in  menus,  286. 

S^rur's  Memoirs,  5^55,  536. 

Sdnshness:  inconsistent  with  gospel's  origin, 
210 ;  Hopkinsian  view,  427. 

SeK,  no  escape  from,  352,  -553. 

Self-contempt,  the  poor  to  be  rescued  from.  84. 

Self-control:  the  nighcst  work,  255;  inward 
power,  348,  552 ;  in  democracy,  895. 

Self-crucinxion  (q.  v.):  error  if  extreme,  567, 
c68 ;  mental,  a  crime,  568  ;  physical,  568,  569. 

Sdf -culture  (q.  v.) :  lecture,  12-36 ;  idea  unfolded, 
14-20  ;  not  a  dream,  14,  31 ;  moral,  15 ;  re- 
ligious, 16;  intellectual,  16,  17;  sodaJ,  17, 18; 
practical,  18;  ]:erccption  of  beauty,  18,  19; 
utterance,  19 ;  means,  20-31 ;  resolute  pur- 
pose, 20,  21 ;  not  literary  alone,  sincerity, 
intrinsic  worth,  21 ;  n^lect  of  duty  not  en- 
couraged^ 21,  22;  control  of  appetite  ^q.  v.), 
22,  23;  mtercourse  with  superior  minos,  23; 
books,  23,  24;  independent  opinions,  24,  25  ; 
honor  (q.  v.J,  25 ;  benevolence  (g.  v.J,  25,  26 ; 
mental  impulse,  struggle,  26 ;  political  freedom 
6q.  v.),  26-30 ;  newspapers  (q.  v.),  29,  30 ; 
Christianity,  30 :  public  schools,  30,  31 ;  pub- 
lic lands,  31  ;  objections,  31-35  ;  relations  to 
toil,  31-34 ;  pleasure,  34,  35  ;  the  race  only  be- 

Self-<lcnial :  gospel  trait,  209;  sermons,  336- 
347 ;  defined,  337 ;  not  involving  denial  of  rea- 
son, 337-340;  .ippetites.  ^40-342. 

Self-determination,  human  faculty,  971,  972. 

Self-distrust :  a  needed  national  lesson,  895 ;  en- 
couraged by  the  Constitution,  896. 

Self-elation,  shows  vulgarity,  312. 

Self-examination,  daily,  495. 

Self-government:  in  America,  638;  grand  idea, 
889 ;  not  quickly  learned,  905,  906. 

Self-idolatr\*,  a  poison.  966,  967. 

Self-inspection,  a  duty,  684. 

Self-love  (q.  v.) :  dangers,  568,  569 ;  principle, 
569,  570. 

Self-partiality,  F^nelon's  view,  568,  569. 

Sdf-puriiication,  the  first  step,   937,  938,  958, 


Senate,  conservative  power  of  tiie,  896.  (S« 
Congress,) 

Sennacherib's  Army,  illustration,  684. 

Sensationalism,  in  Napoleoo,  537,  5^. 

Senses,  ideas  fumishoil  for  reason,  234. 

Sensibility,  needed  in  teaching,  456. 

Sensuality :  general,  104;  as  shutting  oot  God. 
937.    (See  Epicureanism,) 

Seraph,  ones  a  child,  965.    (See  Ange/t.) 

Serfdom :  lessening,  767 ;  comparison,  793.  (See 
Russia f  Slavery.) 

Sermon  on  the  Mount :  weighty  thoughts,  243 ; 
life-rule,  257  ;  Christ's  claims,  30^,  304 ;  con- 
clusion, 428,  480 ;  church  omitted,  429,  430 ; 
multitude,  600;  and  nature,  940.  (Sec  Gospd^ 
Jesus,) 

Sermons :  soporific  quality,  460 ;  literary  style, 
460,  461 ;  written,  470.     (Sec  iMera/ure.) 

Servile  Wars  (q.  v.),  Roman,  804. 

Sewall,  Chief  justice,  619. 

Shakspcare:  poetry,  23;  recited,  112;  Hamlet*s 
mind,  133 ;  genius,  502,  525  ;  a  worthy  subject 
named,  536;  overlooked,  555;  tmits,  577: 
Tuckerman's  preference,  596 ;  compresaea 
plots,  630 ;  "  Tnricc  is  he  armed,"  879. 

Sherlcck,  Thomas,  literary  rank,  560. 

Ships:  representing  their  countiy,  862;  slaves 
in,  862,  863 ;  right  of  seardi,  902-905.  (Set 
Ocean f  Sea.) 

Shipwreck:  anecdote,  613;  Turkish,  862. 

Shoemaking,  by  eminent  men,  603.  (See  7W, 
WorJb.)        ' 

Sight,  in  earth  and  heaven,  363.  (See  Lig^, 
Sun,) 

Silk-worms,  illustration,  54. 

Simplicity:  opens  the  mind,  49;  injured  by 
creeds,  487,  488;  needed  in  our  govenuncn^ 


9C9.     (See  Purity.) 
Self-relhnce :  not  to  be  generated  by  health,  968 ; 

of  genius,  970. 
Sdf-rcmcmbrance,  a  duty,  571.     (Sec  Memory ^ 

Recollection.) 
Sdf-respcct :  its  absence  a  door  to  evil,  75,  X04, 

105  ;  repressed,  133  ;  impaired  by  creeos,  488  ; 

in  slaves,  794. 
Self-restraint  (q.  v.),ne2dcd  as  a  balance,  340. 
Self-sacrifice  (q.  v.):    needed   in    the   minister, 

267,  268;  distinction  of  Jesus,  320;  Catholic 

and  Protestant,  564;    Fenelon's  views,  567- 

574- 


>impi< 


Simpion  Pass,  530. 
I  Sin :  not  inherent,  70 ;  freedom  (q.  v.)  from,  175, 
176 ;  evil  in  itself,  196 ;  how  preached  about, 
2^9,  260 ;  abuse  of  noble  nature,  293 ;  mali|> 
ni^',  300  ;  irrational  ideas,  32 j; ;  original  (q.  vj, 

325.  34'.  zn-yn*  5*6;  evii  of  (o.  v.),  347- 

353 ;  belongs  to  theology,  347 ;  enhances  vir- 
tue, 357  ;  proves  future  life  (q.  v.),  358 ;  dis- 
proportioned  penalty  (q.  v.),  378,  379;  to  bo 
hated,  396;  infinite  (q.  v.),  402,  403;  teiribk 
consequences,  453,  1012;  God's  avmion  per- 
sonally underst^,  977  ;  resistance  an  aid  to 
knowledge  of  God,  958  ;  bosom,  95^;  redemp- 
tion (q.  v.).  1007.  (See  Crime^  Guilty  J/ell, 
Virtue,  &c.) 

Sincerity:  its  charm,  88;  source  of  power,  265; 
injured  by  creeds,  487,  488;  intellectual  and 
religious,  991. 

Sinful  Soul,  creating  deformed  body  hereafter, 
352. 

Sinners:  wants  met  by  Unitarianism,  395-3^; 
hope  lost  in  Unitarianism,  402-404 ;  not  dis- 
owned, 952 ;  tenderness  towards,  953. 

Sisters  of  Charity :  brightening  the  work!,  438 ; 
use,  473.     (See  Roman  Catholic.) 

Sixteenth  Century,  theology  of,  467,  468. 

Skinner,  C>Tiac,  Milton's  friend,  508,  509. 

Slavery :  touched  by  benevolence,  164 ;  not  for- 
bidden by  New  Testament  (q.  v.),  515,  516; 
encouraged  by  freedom,  672 ;  worse  than  war 
(q.  v.),  681  ;  essa>'s,  688-743 ;  disturbing 
question,  688,  6S9;  should  be  discussed,  689^ 
690  ;  much  to  be  done,  690;  grave  subk  ' 
690 ;  philosophical,  690,  691 ;  bearing  on  r 
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acter,  judged  by  Christianity,  approached  in 
the  right  spirit,  691 ;  eight  points,  691,  692- 
property  (q.  v.),  692-697 ;  false  claim,  693  ; 
696;  all  m2n  liable,  692,  693 ;  personal  rights 
(q..v.),  693;  equality,  603,  bf^\\  nature  of 
property,  694 ;  natural  inaignaticn,  694,  695  ; 
duties  on  both  sides,  695 ;  limits  of  state  autho- 
rity, 699-703;  explanations,  704-707,  742, 
743;  evils,  707-722;  painful,  707;  moral, 
707-710;  intell?ctual,  710,  711 ;  domestic,  711, 
712,  741,  712,  795,  796;  encourages  cruelty, 
712-715 ;  d::basing  the  owners,  715,  716 ;  licen- 
tiousnzss,  716;  political  influence,  716,  717; 
mixture  with  fre:  institutions,  717,718;  less 
work,  718,  719;  d^pend^nce,  719;  gayety,  720; 
affection,  720,  721 ;  religion,  721 ;  summary, 
721,  722;  free  discussion,  722;  Scripture 
(q.  v.),  723-725;  extract,  724,  725;  means  of 
removing  725-731,  741;  West  Indian  (q.  v.) 
experiment,  725,  803;  State  power,  725,  726; 
lemediless,  wrong  admitted.  726;  immediate 
or  remote  cure,  726-728;  difficult,  728,  729; 
colonisation  (q.  v.),  inconveniences.  Free  State 
(q.  V. )  action,  729 ;  Constitution  (q.  v.),  ^29, 


730;  dangers  of  revolt,  730,  731;  abolition- 
ism (q.  v.),  73i-737»  74'.  743-752;  duties, 
737-740  ;  Northern,  T^-Ty)  :  motives  of  this 
«»»yf   739"74>  I    Southern    duty,  740,    741 ; 


ended  in  Mexico,  757.  758;  downfall  sure,  760; 
affected  by  annexation  of  Texas  (q.  v.).  765- 
771  passim ^  780,  781 ;  letter  to  Jonathan 
Phillips  (q.  v.),  782-820;  Mr.  Clay's  (q.  v.) 
speecn,  782-784,797,  809,  810;  emancipation 
(q.  v.)  and  civil  v.ar,  ^'^l^  784;  perpetuity, 
1^2n  784 ;  a  State  right,  784-787 ;  moral  in- 
terference ri^ht,  785,  786 ;  an  institution,  786 ; 
in  District  of  Columbia  (q.  v.),  787,  788 ;  near 
neighbor,  790,  791 :  affectmg  politics,  insensi- 
bility, 791 ;  milder  aspect,  792, 7^3  ;  apologies, 
792  et  seq. ;  happiness,  comparison  with  free 
labor,  unconsciousness  of  wrongs,  793,  794; 
offering  a  special  temptation,  794 ;  deeper 
wrongs,  794,  79;  ;  initance  of  cruelty,  794, 
795 ;  ecclesiastical  document,  795. 796 ;  excuses 
from  outside,  796 ;  kindness,  796,  797 ;  value 
of  property  (q.  v.),  797-800;  compensation, 
800 ;  atnal^^amation,  800,  801  ;  war  of  races, 
fq.  v.),  8di  ;  freedom  (q.  v.)  safe,  801-803; 
Gangers  of  discussion,  803-810 ;  insurrection 
fq.  V. )  stimulated,  803,  804 :  disunion,  804- 
809;  downall,  809-811;  assault  upon,  aifects 
other  interests,  811,  812;  Philadelphia  out- 
rage, 3i2-8iS ;  errors  of  Abolitionists,  816-818 ; 
right  of  petition,  819,  820;  Gumey's  (q.  v.) 
book,  82?-8  ji ;  '*  anything  but  slavery,"  833 ; 
Cuba  (q.  v.).  8 ',3,  834;  superficial  observers, 
S34*  ^35:  individual  opposition,  841-844; 
moral  ctforts,  futile.  841,  842;  no  concern  of 
the  North,  8^,843;  testimony  diluted,  842  ; 
legalized  wronj,  843 ;  depraving  political  in- 
fluence, S43,  8 14;  women  suffere  s,  844  ;  duties 
of  Fre2  States,  844-S52;  braid  of  discord, 
850:  why  not  thrown  off,  maintained!  by 
cupidity,  8jO,  851 ;  Creole  (q.v.)  case,  853- 
007;  a  national  interest,  854;  opinions  of  a 
Northerner,  855,  85'> ;  strictly  localised,  856, 
*57.  S76-378,  881 ;  increasin'?,  88f.  882 ;  bond 
01  union,  882 ;  in  apostolic  days,  887 ;  not  the 
sole  American  interest,  802 ,  Lenox  (q,  v.) 
address,  907-924;  must  oe  do^ly  known, 
909 ;  property,  not  fear,  the  sustamer,  923 ; 
uie  end  sure,  924. 


Slaves :  mere  dmdges,  ^2;  not  to  be  personally 
reached,  690 ;  rational  oeings,  695, 696 ;  Rights, 
697-70^  ;  natural  foundation,  6^7,  698  ;  parti- 
cular rights,  698,  699;  infraction,  703 ;  rob- 
bery (q.  v.),  703,  704 ;  alleviations,  704 ;  stolen 
from  Africa,  in  Northern  families,  705 ;  house 
and  field,  707 ;  used  to  the  yoke,  708 ;  Roman, 
71  s  ;  free  from  care,  718;  how  taught  the 
value  of  free  labor,  726 ;  breeding,  766,  784 ; 
labor  (q.  v.)  compaired  with  free,  768 ;  educa- 
tional privileges,  792 ;  wanting  in  self-respect, 


held  to  service,"  861 ;  legal  badge,  862 ;  mutin- 
eers, 868 ;  owe  nothing,  but  right  to  freedom 
qualified,  886;  no  r^ress  in  West  Indies, 
909 ;  cut  off  from  their  race,  910,  911 ;  not  so 
danfcerous  as  represented,  922,  923 ;  market- 
value,  923.  (See  FugUhftt  Negroes^  Serfs^ 
&c.) 

Slave-Auctions:  painful,  708;  in  Washington, 
880. 

Shveholders:  kindness,  704;  exceptional  disin- 
terestedness, 705,  706 ;  made  poor,  706,  707 ; 
delegating  power,  714 ;  injured  by  slavery,  71c, 
716 ;  two  defects,  717,  718 ;  blinded  by  famili- 
arity, 722;  adopt  their  own  emancipation 
methods,  724 ;  intolerance  on  both  sides,  747- 
750 ;  robbers,  747,  748 ;  hardened,  784 ;  not 
made  more  severe  by  inspection,  792  ;  no  de- 
fence, made  poor,  799;  compensation,  800; 
afraid  of  their  servants,  80 1,  802;  culpable, 
811,  812;  rebuking  Europe  justly,  812;  vir- 
tues, 812,  839,  840,  841,  842,  892,  907 ;  kind- 
ness, 835,  2^5  ;  Gumey*s  estimate,  839-841 ; 
not  reproacned,  855 ;  compensation  for  fugi- 
tives, 860;  desiring  a  loose  law,  875,  876; 
opposition  to  Everett,  882;  good  feelings, 
private  relations,  892 ;  owners  and  masters,  892, 
893 ;  small  number,  906;  opinion  of  one,  923. 

Slaveliolding,  blinding  influence,  704-707. 

Slave-insurrections  (q.  v.)  not  to  be  feared,  790, 
803,  804,  886,  887. 

Slave^ling,  more  important  than  labor,  765, 
766. 

Shve-ships,  766,  767. 

Slave  States :  chance  for  noble  work,  726 ;  eman- 
cipation duty,  728, 729 ;  pamphlets,  732 ;  dan- 
ger from  abolitionism,  733 ;  effort  to  be  heard 
m,  752 ;  a  Senator's  Essays,  765 ;  soil  ex- 
hausted, 766,  78^ ;  national  rule,  769,  771 ; 
determine  emancipation  for  themselves,  781  ; 
the  Northern,  783,  803 ;  same  as  foreign  coun- 
tries, 784.  787,  701 ;  a  moral  tribunal,  785, 
786;  milder  bondage,  792,  796,  797,  820: 
threatening  Northern  rights,  883  ;  not  treated 
with  proper  deference,  893. 

Slave-trade:  debasing  commerce,  166;  English 
(q.  V.)  abolition,  660 ;  legal  piracy,  694,  695 ; 
middle  passage,  horrors,  708;  English  posi- 
tion, 762  ;  new  impetus,  766,  784 ;  in  Dlstnct  of 
Columbia,  787,  788 ;  of  males  only,  833,  834 ; 
American  flag,  834 ;  convention  debate,  861 ; 
a  capital  crime,  on  African  coast,  874 ;  right 
of  search  (^.  v.),  902-905 ;  diminishing,  904. 

Sleep :  none  in  the  future,  352 ;  connection  with 
devotion.  494,  496. 

Sligo,  Lord,  his  Jamaica  property,  835,  3 26. 

Sloth:  an  enemy  to  the  laborer  (a.  v.),  60; 
among  negroes  (q.  ▼.),  916,  917 ;  shutting  out 
God,  937. 
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Bmith,  Gerrit,  abolitioBism,  St7. ' 

Sociability :  origin  of  the  church,  431 ;  iufvitahle 
in  a  divine  religion,  1015. 

Social  Duties,  based  00  the  soul,  83. 

Social  Order  (q.  v.),  tor  working-people,  28. 

Social  Purity  (q.  v.),  interest  of  all,  582,  585. 

Social  System,  crippling  the  miad,  31,  32. 

Social  Ties,  1012, 1013. 

Societies :  age  of,  257  ;  aid  to  morals^  ^72. 

Society:  seU-culture  in,  .^^^  18;  existing  evils, 

.  XI ;  artificial  distinctions,  3c ;  aid,  63,  64 ; 
tearful  blossoms,  6^ ;  old  bonds,  67 ;  poor  shut 

,  out,  76 ;  duty  to  tnem,  86;  contrasts,  91,  92  ; 
temperance,  103,  104 ;  favoring  intemperance, 
105;  also  temperance,  ii>,  116;  true  value, 
140 ;  divine  design,  141 ;  forging  chains,  142 ; 
behest  benefits,  144;  true  use,  149;  danger 
from  romantic  ideas,  168;  views  too  refined, 
173 ;  usurpations.  1^4 ;  moral  institution,  182 ; 
importance  of  religion,  187,  188;  increasing 
the  influence  of  talent,  270 ;  behind  the  gospel, 
276,  277;  heavenly,  364-366;  influencing 
opinion,  ^86 ;  dangerous  to  the  young,  458 ; 
Individual  elevation,  555,  875,  876;  breeding 
monsters,  581 ;  improvsible,  583,  ^84;  quick- 
shifting  pageant,  602 ;  Thatcher  in,  628 ;  de- 
moralized by  war,  644,  645  ;  purified  by  war, 
652,  65^ ;  personal  rights  surrendered,  699- 
704 ;  mission  to  elevate,  768 ;  giant  evils,  796 ; 

;  tor  individual  rights,  830 ;  cannot  make  wrong 
right,  872,  873 ;  law  of  love,  899,  900 ;  barred 
to  slaves,  910,  911 ;  justice  never  dangerous, 
921,  922:  coercion,  ^23;  new  order,  929; 
transformed  by  high  ideas.  946;  remedy  for 
distrust,  953,  9^4 ;  tears  and  hopes,  1004, 1005. 
(See  Hiiman^  Man^  &c.) 

Socrates:  greatness,  108;  allusion,  298;  source 
of  power,  817 ;  a  grand  type,   949. 

Soldiers:  character  debased,  644,  646;  men  of 
principle,  C56. 

Solomon:  temple,  153,  375,  421;  filial  respect, 
490.     (See  Jews.) 

Sorrow,  heavy  burden,  609.     (See  Suferin^,) 

Soul,  the:  awe  inspiring,  1,  2;  starting-point, 6  ; 
spring  of  divine  knowledge,  7;  powers  that 
qualify  for  self-culture,  14, 1 5  ;  one  essence,  1 5  ; 
no  baoricrs  to  growth,  35 ;  foundation  for  hu- 
man respect,  6(>;  wings,  76;  a  new,  gained 
from  a  new  tongue,  143;  its  gain  the  lasting 
good,  175,  176;  stranger  to  one's  own,  179; 
needs  met  by  Christianity,  195,  196;  gospel 
aim,  the  moral  perfection  of,  210;  compared 
with  Christianity,  241 ;  teaching  God's  attri- 
butes, 293 ;  and  enabling  us  to  understand 
him,  294  ;  godlike,  greater  than  outward  crea- 
tion, 296,  297,  300  ;  Christ's  conviction  of  its 
greatness,  309,  310,  601  ;  illimitable  growth, 
-^14,  315;  impressed  by  immortality,  356; 
Kas  stronger  evidence  than  the  body,  360 ;  sought 
in  church,  435 ;  not  distinct  from  body,  514; 
transporting  views,  94^,  946;  teaching  im- 
partiality, 931  ;  thirst  for  truth,  980,  981  ;  its 
perfection  the  aim  of  Christianity,  1001 -1006; 
poured  into  souls,  1013:  expansion,  1013, 
1014.       (Sc:;  Human^  Man^  S/iri/^  &c.) 

Souls :  A-ariety,  23,  24 ;  native  grandeur,  71  ; 
not  saved  by  mere  preaching,  301  ;  not  to  be 
ovepitraincd,  315,  316;  fres^  from  God,  341; 
create  Ixxl^es,  352, 3;^  i  workers  with  Christ  in 
heaven,  362,  363 ;  divine  parentage^  41S,  419 ; 
Tuckcrnian's  desire  for  one,  ^^^  coxAficViotk 
with  infinity,  979,  980. 


South  Orolioa,  debates,  641. 

Southerners,  traits,  893. 

South,  the:  complicity  in  slavery  (q.  v.),  707; 
paupers,  719;  mjured  by  antislavery  ^tafjrin, 
715 ;  lugh  bearing  in  Congress,  contempt  ler 
the  North  (q.  v.),  73^^  79i ;  special  adiress, 
940,  741 ;  insurrection  feured,  745,  746;  led 
kissed,  749;  barrier,  752 ;  de\'astated  by  emigia- 
tion,  761 ;  two  classes^  768  ;  shut  out  from  the 
worid,  770 ;  triple  chain,  783 ;  apology  for  $bf 
very,  792 ;  bowie-knives,  8ox ;  passionate  seces- 
sion, 806,  807 ;  treatment  of  slaves,  820;  sects, 
836 ;  mixed  character,  839 ;  low  motives,  842; 
leaders  with  Northern  spirit,  850 ;  noble  traits, 
871;  co-operation,  882;  peculiar  institution, 
temperament,  884  ;  jealousy  of  Nor^  rebukes, 
892;  abler  politicians,  898  ;  press,  901. 

Sovereigns,  the  true,  131,  549. 

Spain :  depraved  religion,  191 ;  atheism,  407 ; 
Napoleon's  disasters,  535  ;  secessioa  of  Mexico 
(q.  v.),  757i  758;  Cuba  (q.  v.),  764 ;  cokioies, 
779 ;  persecutions,  no  great  nan,  840  -,  message 
alx>ut  slavery,  847,  882. 

Sparks,  Jared :  ordination,  367-384 ;  Channim*! 
admonition  to,  383,  384. 

Sparta :  republicanism,  687 ;  stealing,  877. 

Speculation,  becoming  licentious,  273. 

Speech  :  desirable  power,  19 ;  the  body  and  drea 
of  thought,  163 ;  freedom,  682 ;  Consdtutioojl 
liberty,  883,  884.  (See  E/ccu/ian,  English, 
Language^  Recitation,  Utterance,  Words, 
&c.) 

Spirit,  noblest  creation,  297.    (See  Holy.) 

Spirituality :  of  God,  388,  389 ;  communicated  to 
men,  417;  of  Christianity,  453,  454. 

Spiritual  Faculties,  11. 

Spiritual  Freedom  (q.  v.):  sermon,  172-186; 
great  gift,  172 ;  highest  interest,  and  objections 
thereto,  1 72,  173  ;  deflnition,  from  sin  and  from 
moral  bondage.  1 73-1 7c  ;  Httle  understood,  17;  ; 
foundation  ot  avil  freedom,  175,  176;  tHe 
great  end,  175-177;  means  of  advancement, 
177-1S5  ;  religion,  I7j'-i8i ;  government,  181- 
184 ;  prevention  of  crime,  184,  185 ;  needed  in 
America,  186. 

Spiritual  influence,  f'econcilable  with  human 
power.  071,  974.    (See  Soul,) 

Spiritual  Life,  the  aim  of  Sunday-schools,  449^ 

Spiritual  Nature,  its  supremacy,  241. 

Spiritual  Science,  its  indusiveness,  47.  (See 
Moral) 

Spiritual  Sun  (q.  v.)  :  the  true  human  illnnuBa- 
tor,  81  ;  turned  into  blood,  274. 

Spirit-world:  denial  absurd,  brought  near  by 
^ief,  360,  361. 

Spirituous  Liquors :  sale  and  use,  1 13, 1 14.  (See 
Intemperance^  Stimulants^  Temperance.) 

Spoliation,  bv  speculators,  28. 

Spurzheim,  Johann  Caspar,  Tuckerman*s  iriend- 
sliip,  595. 

Standing  Armies,  moral  illustration,  148.  (See 
Soldiers^  War.) 

State  :  not  to  prosper  at  the  expense  d  the  voA- 
vidual,  61 ;  duties  to  be  taught,  122;  no  benefit 
in  disturbaince,  167  ;  duties  to,  176, 177  ;  power 
over  personal  rights  limited,  699-704;  moral 
law  699,  700 ;  general  good,  700,  701 ;  pros- 
perity not  above  rectitude,  701-703;  man*s 
relation,  exaggerated,  872,  873 ;  mingled  good 
^Ad  evil,  891,  892.    (See  America,  tongress^ 
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State  of  Nature  (q.  v.);  858,  859. 

States:  moral  bonds,  185,  186.;  intercourse, 
%i7f> ;-  one  stirrtng  up  a  war,  665,  666 ;  close 
aluaiice,  806 ;  mixed  motives,  872,  873 ;  mixed 
in  Congress,  884 ;  unfit  for  the  Union  (a.  v.), 
893 ;  the  effect  of  disunion,  894.  (See  united 
Staies). 

Statesmen:  compared  with  teachers,  120;  first 
duty,  184;  true,  549,  550.     (Sot  Po/itics.) 

Stealing,  in  Sparta  (q.  v.),  877. 

Steam:  navigation,  64;  an  aid  to  intercoivse, 
'  139;  its  etfect  on  American  progress  (q.  v.), 

936. 

Stq>hen  the  Martyr,  329. 

Stewart,  on  Concubinage,  828. 

Stiles,  Ezra :  position  and  influence,  423 ;  anti- 
slavery,  426. 

Stimulants,  the  age's  thirst  for,  105.  (See  Sptrit- 
tMUSf  Tem^rance,) 

Stoicism,  unlike  Christianity,  205,  228. 

Story,  Joseph :  as  Tuckerman's  classmate,  595  ; 
letter.  595-597 ;  Gallison's  law-studies,  62a 

Strength:  element  of  perfect  character,  343-347 
passim ;  united  with  light,  621 ;  moral,  677, 
678.     (See  Force^  Morale  rawer, ) 

Struggle:  a  means  of  growth,  26,  70;  a  world 
of.  174.    (Sae  Matty  PaiHy  Suffering^  &c.) 

Stuacnt,  every  man  should  be  a,  44. 

Studies :  range  of,  42->44 ;  needful  for  laborers, 
47 ;  all  should  teach  humanity,  122.  (See 
Edutaiian,  Teaching^  &c.^ 

3tudy :  a  restraint,  9 ;  essential  to  political  use- 
fulness, 41,  44:  special,  46;  of  ideas,  47,  48; 
in  the  ministry,  282,  284-286. 

Style :  importance,  132  ;  freshness,  287 ;  natural- 
ness, 460.     (See  Literature^) 

Submission,  two  kinds,  661-663. 

Substitution :  of  Christ,  396-398;  doctrine,  loio- 
1012.    (See  Atonement^  Jesus^  &c.) 

Sufferer,  heroic  type,  982. 

Suffering :  physical  not  the  worst,  73,  74 ;  when 
and  why  meritorious,  343 ;  always  follows  sin, 
349;  mission,  607-61^;  not  accidental,  608; 
ot  mind  and  body,  6o\  609;  natural  suscepti- 
bility, 609;  alleviations,  610;  divine  pleasure, 
610,  611 ;  bznevolcnce,  611,  612 ;  moral  educa- 
tion, 61 2,  613 ;  may  be  wrong,  774.  (See  Hell^ 
Pain^  Sin.) 

Sufferings  of  Jesus  (q.  v.),  only  human,  403. 

Sufiblk  Bar,  tribute  to  Gallison,  624. 

Suffrage,  important  right,  682.   (See  Free  States. ) 

Suear,  not  the  chief  end  of  man,  829,  831.  (See 
iVeJt  indies.) 

Soicide,  inward,  9^6. 

Sumner,  Bishop,  his  transkitions,  496. 

3un:  scattering  mist,  327;  a  type  of  God,  411; 
belittled,  487  ;  iiispinug  praver,  494 ;  opposite 
influences,  978.    (See  Lie^Atl  SjHri/uai.) 

Sunday:  leisure,  33;  travel,  139,  156,  157;  not 
the  Sabbath,  152;  labor  forbidden,  155,  156; 
mails,  10;  Puritan,  157;  not  especially  holy, 
158.    (Sec  Sabbath.) 

Sunday-schools:  Fraternity,  85;  allusion,  157; 
woman's  sphere,  164;  sermon,  4^7-459;  faith 
needed,  447-449;  end,  449,  450;  dangers,  450; 
studies,  450-456;  biojrraphy,  teachers*  meet- 
ygs,  456;  how  taught,  456,  457;  new,  458; 
dependent  on  teachers,  455,  458, 459 ;  nobility, 
621 ;  for  slaves,  728. 

Sunday-School  Society,  447. 

Supernatural,  the :  human  regard  for,  ai^  814, 
aai,  222. 


Superstition :  baneful  effects,  82,  180 ;  expelled 
by  growth,  275,  276 :  not  piety,  386 ;  not  \p 
be  perpetuated,  412 ;  in  the  church,  441. 

Sway,  moral,  ^48,  549. 

Sweden,  repelled  by  Napoleon,  535. 

Switzerland,  liberty,  921. 

Sympathy :  essential  to  spiritual  knowledge,  291. 
2Q2 ;  chiefly  with  the  wretched,  308 ;  proof 
ot  greatness,  312;  moral,  5S1,  582;  dear  to 
Tuckerman,  591 ;  felt  most  by  the  highest, 

^  993»  994.         ^  ^,.  ^  ^ 

Synagogues:  when  established,  153;  services, 
3391  330;  pattern  for  the  early  church  (q.  v.), 
431.    (See  yews,  Old  Testament.) 

System  of  Exclusion  and  Denunciation  Consid> 
ered :  paper,  478-486 ;  adopted  by  orthodoxy 
towaros  Unitarians,  ^78,  479 ;  on  religious 
g|rounds,  47^ ;  apostolic  censures,  479, 480 ;  tes- 
timony against  error,  and  excommunication, 
4S0 ;  persecution,  480,  481 ;  opinions  and  fea- 
tures differ,  481,  482 ;  exalts  the  unworthy,  482 ; 
subverts  free  inquiry,  482,  483;  inconsistent 
with  Congregationalism  (q.  v.)  and  disturbing 
to  institutions,  483,  484;  rights,  484,  485; 
painful  controversy,  485,  486. 

Systems  of  Belief,  distinguished  from  believers, 
386,  387. 


TALENT :  demoniacal  without  rectitude,  t6^ 
17. 

Talleyrand,  Napoleon's  helper,  542. 

Tariff :  never  impartial,  deficient,  634 ;  opposed, 
635,  636. 

Tartars,  illustration,  779. 

Tasso,  Torquato,  a  Romanist,  561. 

Taxation :  direct  and  indirect,  035 ;  rights  in- 
volved, 699. 

Taylor,  Edward  T.  (Father),  589. 

Taylor,  Jeremy:  allusion,  436;  ability,  560. 

Teachers  :  need  of  capable,'  62.  63 ;  of  the  soul, 
80;  importance  of  the  profession,  11 8- 123; 
association  commended,  119;  governing,  122, 
123;  parental  co-operation,  123;  cost,  123; 
limitations,  141 ;  revelation  not  the  earliest, 
*35»  236 ;  wise,  370 ;  church-officers,  429,  430. 

Teaching:  elevated  art,  108,  109;  noblest,  119, 


120;  the  most  practical,  173;  accords  with  the 
idea  of  revelation,  194;  nature  and  religion, 
450;  method,  especially  in  Sunday-school, 
4S6-459;  attention  caught,  love,  456;  intelligt- 
bility,  456, 457 ;  questions,  graphic  style,  cheer- 
fulness, highest  subjxts,  457.  (See  Culture, 
Education,  Schools,  &c.) 

Temperance :  legislation  needed,  22,  2"^ ;  address 
in  1837,  99-116;  rooted  in  Christianity,  no 
novel  suggestions,  99;  social  incitements,  11^, 
116;  societies,  115, 147,  150;  Report  of  Ameri- 
can Society,  138;  Bible  argument,  wine,  150; 
agitation,  563,  osi.  (See  Intemperance,  Spirit" 
ucus  Liquors,  Washingtonian.) 

Temple, Solomon's  (q.  v.),  its  use,  153. 

Temptation :  indicates  strength,  70 ;  not  the  onW 
school,  341 ;  design,  357,  358 ;  thronging,  458. 

Tennessee,  free  labor,  q2i. 

Territories,  purchased  for  slavery,  8S2..  (See 
States.) 

Territory,  passion  for,  760,  761.    (See  Land,) 

Terror:  as  a  motive,  300,  301,  ^05,  406;  out  of 
place  in  Sunday-school,  457 ;  inspired  by  Kar 
poleon,  528,  520. 

Tertidlian,  quoted,  399. 
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Testimony :  of  past  times,  197 ;  value,  225. 

Texas :  letter  on  annexation,  752-781 ;  nsh,  op- 
position South  and  North,  752 ;  Lundy's  wnt- 
mgs,  75 •? ;  arguments  against,  753-779;  revolt 
against  Mexico,  753-760 ;  first  grant,  753 ;  dutv 
to  Mexico,  753,  754;  worship,  754;  jury-trial, 
754,  755;  change  of  government,  population, 
755 ;  Declaration  of  Independence,  history, 
753»  755i  756 ;  grievancis,  756 ;  true  cause  of 
revolt,  75^-760;  land-speculation,  756,  757; 
opening  for  slavery,  7^7,  758 ;  desire  for  inde- 
pendence, 758,  779;  foreigners,  robbery  of  a 
realm,  759,  encroadiment,  760-765 ;  perpetuat- 
ing slavery,  765-771 ;  affecting  the  Union,  771- 
774 ;  morally  wrong,  774-778;  Indians,  Adams*s 
speech.  780;  admission  a  sign  for  disunion,  8^7, 
899;  Northern  indifference,  898;  invading 
Mexico,  900,  901 ;  press,  901. 

Texts :  from  nature,  90 ;  for  sermons,  124. 

Thacher,  Samuel  Cooper :  a  notice,  62C-628 ; 
dnth,  happy  lot,  625  ;  sickness,  released.  626 ; 

Sualities,  626,  627 ;  mind,  627 ;  pulpit  anility, 
27,  628 ;  social  character,  last  days,  628. 

Thacher,  Thomas,  Tuckcrman's  teacher,  1(98. 

Theatre,  use  and  abuse,  111-113.  (See  Drama^ 
Shaks^are.) 

Theft,  licensing,  877. 

Theism  :  conflict  with  polytheism,  810 ;  need  as 
a  counterpoise,  929.     (See  Atheism,  God,) 

Theologian,  the  great,  47,  48. 

Theologians :  cause  forgetfulness  of  reason's  dig- 
nity, 237 ;  incredulity,  943. 

Theological  Books :  barren,  393,394;  poor,  559- 
561. 

Theoloeical  Education  (q.  v.):  279-282;  solici- 
tude for,  279 ;  enlightenment  required,  ignorance 
leads  to  fanaticism,  280 ;  funds,  281,  282.  (See 
Ministry.) 

Theological  Feeling,  contrasted  with  natural,3i8. 

Theological  Systems  (q.  v.),  artificial,  53,  54. 

Theology:  affecting  estimate  of  man,  2,  3;  de- 
grading views,  5;  essence  and  office,  47,  48; 
insignificance,  69;  power  the  end,  257-279; 
knowledge  the  means,  258;  freedom,  263; 
scholasticism,  271-273;  heeds  in  education 
(see  Demands  of  the  Af:e\  273;  originality 
rare,  285,  286;  obscurity,  286,  287;  left  behind, 
468;  not  the  great  foe  of  Romanism,  472; 
beclouds  God,  573;  not  the  measure  of  Chris- 
tianity, 600. 

Thermopylae  :  crisis,  810 ;  liberty  secured,  921. 

Theseus,  heroism,  633. 

Thinking :  the  chief  human  vocation,  44;  free  to 
all,  52,  53.     (Sec  Mind.) 

Thome  and  Kimball,  on  West  Indies,  8j2,  914. 

Thought:  essential  to  virtue,  43;  rousea  by  the 
universe,  44;  acquiring  tnitH,  ^5;  exerted  on 
matter  and  mind,  46;  moral  aim,  49,  50;  no 
monopoly,  52;  rapidity  in  Napoleon,  523,  524, 
537.     (Sec  Thinkint:.) 

hree   Heavenly  Witnesses,   forged  text,  244. 
(Sec  Trinity.) 

Tiberius:  Christian  era,  198;  tyranny,  859, 

Ticknor,  Elisha,  usefulness,  66. 

Tillotson,  John,  learning,  560. 

Time;  economy,  33,  34;  cannot  sanctify  wrong, 
798. 

Tindal,  Matthew,  infidelity,  407. 

Toil :  exposing  to  temptation,  102,  103  ;  slight 

results,  sign  of  human  grcalncs*,  976, 977. 
Toleration,  spirit  of  the  ai»c,  ifSv 
TcM-ient,  illustration  of  ChrUtin  «otk^  n^. 


T^?, 


Tortola,  West  Indies,  823. 

Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  545. 

Tracts :  aids  to  co-opeiation,  139 ;  an  evil,  14S. 

Tract  Societies,  148. 

Trade :  not  the  diicf  end  of  man,  19,  20 ;  col- 
lisions, 672. 

Trades,  foUowed  by  geniuses,  61.  (See  Skm- 
making,) 

Tragedy,  religious  genius  of,  577.  (See  SUk- 
speare.) 

Trajan,  a  persecutor,  840. 

Tianscendientalism,  criticised  in  Channing,  928, 
929. 

Trsinsfiguration :  idea  of  heaven«  252,  253;  pot* 
sible  manifestation  in  a  church  to-day,  415  ;  a 
slight  variation,  521.    (See  Jtsuf  Life!) 

Transubstantiation :  explicit  texts,  244 ;  sone, 
275 ;  in  Bible,  370 ;  a  light  error,  438 ;  Lutb- 
eran  rejection,  521.  (See  Eucharist,  Sacra" 
mcnt.) 

Trappists,  rules,  473.    (See  Religious  Orders,) 

Travel :  advantages,  74  ;  aid  to  mtercoorse,  159 ; 
on  Sunday,  156,  157;  lessening  war,  655  ;  in 
Catholic  lands,  1019. 

Trees :  a  simile,  205  ;  from  seed,  314  ;  illustrat- 
ing immortality,  354-356. 

Trent,  decrees  of,  471. 

Tribunal,  inward,  69. 

Trinitarianism :  rounng  churches  of  piety,  274 ; 
severely  noticed,  387  ;  materializmg,  388 ;  es- 
sence, 389 ;  dcgirades  God,  390,  391 ;  nar> 
rowing,  392 ;  gloomy,  393 ;  chifling,  393,  394 ; 
obscures  Christ's  work  and  character,  394, 
395 ;  obscures  mercy,  396-398 ;  d^rades  rea- 
son, 399. 

Tnnit^ :  mischievous  doctnne,  nraticnal  and  not 
Chnstian,  obnoxious,  243,  244  ;  belief  not  sav- 
ing, ][I9;  objections,  370-376;  subverts  unity, 
unscriptural,  371;  not  clearly  Biblical,  Bor 
found  in  the  early  church,  372;  unfavorable  to 
devotion,  372,  373;  division  of  attributes,  373, 
391 ;  a  riddle,  390;  involves  impcrfccticn,  390; 
division  of  duty,  391 ;  not  in  nature,  few  texts, 
392;  unscriptural  and  irrational,  402;  not 
taught  by  Jesus,  40^;  special  passages,  406; 
rejection  leading  to  mficielity,  407:  a  human 
exposition,  412;  joined  in  worship,  412,413; 
unknown  to  lews,  413:  unfitted  for  childreiri, 
destroying  Cnrist's  r^ity,  452,  453;  enforced 
belief,  513;  Worcester  on,  603,  604.  (iree 
Ca*vinism.  UntarianisM^  &c.) 

True  End  of  Life:  plan.  928;  sermcn,  975-984; 
end  usually  determined  by  the  nature,  the 
complex  human  problem,  975 ;  outward  activ- 
ity not  the  end,  975-979;  physical  organiza- 
tion, 975,  976;  higher  possibility,  976,  077: 
small  results  of  physical  toil,  9771  <>78:  animal 
good  not  foremost,  978;  lessens  of  nature  and 
a  city,  978,  979 ;  the  great  work  inward.  979- 
984;  spiritual  nature,  979,  9^0;  prompting 
motives  in  the  search  fi;r  truth,  c^o,  981 ;  ten- 
dency to  higher  investigaticn,  981 ;  conception 
of  beauty,  981,  982;  character  aclmired,  982, 
983;  faith  in  a  future,  9S3;  summary,  983, 
984. 

Trust,  essential  to  society  (q.  v.),  960.  (See 
Confidence,  Faith.) 

Trust  in  the  Living  God:  plan,  928:  sermon, 

960-966;  principle,  060-96^ ;  parental  intinst, 

960,  961 ;    personal  confidence,    961 :    dirine 

^ao&M»\  surpassing  the  present  and  visible, 

I      ^\^ ^a\  ^*t  Xsxiit  xBAAKos^  <a(  the  seen,  962; 
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personal  identity,  062,  963;  for  What  good, 
963;  no  arbitral  choice,  but  the  perfection  of 
our  nature,  963,  964;  low  present  develop- 
ment, 964,  963 ;  motive  for  dinging  to,  965, 
966. 

Truth:  acquisition  of,  43-51;  love  of,  45:  tiie 
treasure  of  the  intellect,  80;  loyalty  of  the 
preacher  to.  88;  4wo  rules  about  preaching, 
95-97;  migntier  than  error,  114;  grows  trite, 
116;  how  revealed,  126;  love  of,  to  be  fore- 
most, 141 ;  a  lecturer's  first  duty,  159  ;  assailed 
by  free  thought,  167,  168;  spiritual  alone  of 
lasting  value,  172;  power  needed  to  diffuse, 
263 ;  love  of,  indispensable  to  the  ministry, 
264;  its  communication  the  most  important 
office,  269:  humanized  by  teacher,  270;  naked 
alone  needed.  271 :  comes  not  by  inspiration, 
284 ;  result  ot  study  and  experience,  284-286 ; 
inexhaustible  study,  285  ;  how  imparted,  286- 
289;  not  to  be  dressed  in  paradoxes,  286; 
one  and  immutable,  ^12,  313;  two  sources, 
imagination,  360 ;  zeal,  381 ;  unpopularity  a 
defence,  382 ;  signatures  to  grow  brighter,  399, 
400 ;  "  thus  far,"  422 ;  infinitely  beyond  creeds, 
487;  in  poetry,  499;  Milton's  devotion,  520, 
521 ;  at  first  despised,  789;  promoted  by  free 
thought,  888,  889;  slow  approaches  to,  932; 
divine  ideas  roused  by  the  worid,  944;'w<yr- 
shipped  by  the  great  inquirers,  980;  love  of 
universal,  981;  highest  not  outwardly  taught, 
991. 

Truths,  no  desire  to  propagate  all,  385. 

Tucker,  Abraham,  his  Light  of  Nature,  597. 

Tuckerman,  Joseph:  tribute.  98;  discourse  on, 


587,  588;  never  in  debt,  his  reports,  ^88; 
trusting  humanity,  588,  580 ;  interest  in  mdi- 
viduals,  seeing  the  best  side,  preaching  need- 
ful, many-sidoi,  589 ;  work  for  children,  love 
for  his  calling,  590;  view  of  intemperance, 
590,  591 ;  Europe,  unsectarian  sympamy,  591; 
family  ties,  self-consciousness,  impression  upon 
strangers,  C92;  highest  relations,  592,  593, 
religious  liberality  and  gratitude,  593;  hope,' 
593»  594;  last  sickness,  a  martyr,  594,  598; 
summary,  594,  505;  personal  attachments, 
595-597 ;  Degeranao's  allusions,  597, 598 ;  Gan- 
nett's  tribute,  598,  ^99;  resolutions  on,  599. 

Turenne,  Henri  de,  aJluston,  541. 

Turkey:  Napoleon's  interference  in,  525,  526; 
down  before  Russia,  762  ;  the  Soutn  as  for- 
eign as,  791,  885  ;  exception  to  European 
sentiment,  799;  fugitive  slave,  857  ;  ship  and 
slaves,  862  ;  no  protest  against  freedom,  868. 
(See  Orient.) 

Turks,  despising  Franks,  526. 

Tumbull,  David,  on  Cuba,  834. 

Tuscany,  Napoleon's  treatment  of,  535. 

Tyler,  John,  insulted,  883. 

Tyranny;  of  associations,  148,  149;  invading 
outward  and  inward  interests,  175,  176;  sown 
by  Orthodoxy,  485;  triumph,  545;  crushing 
men,  550.  (See  Ambition^  DesptUism^  Free- 
dom^ Poiver^  Government,) 

UNBELIEF  :  not  a  sin,  189-191 ;  sometimes 
a  virtue,  1 91-193;  fostered  by  creeds,  488. 
Unbelievers  :  how  won,  192,  193;  acknowledge 
Jesus,  2jp. 


Understanding,  Humin :  one,  not  two,  236,  237 ; 
injured  by  Trinitarianism,  393,  394. 

Undervaluation,  a  common  error,  12. 

Uniformity :  of  nature,  224;  an  airy  good,  484. 

Uniform,  of  trades,  6^8. 

Union,  a  law  of  creation,  578,  579. 

Union,  The:  article,  629-642;  pamphlet,  plot 
againstj  629;  importance,  629-633;  results  of 
separation^  630-632 ;  common  disposition,  630, 
6^1 ;  negative  good,  630;  same  language,  foreign 
liances,  6^1;  pwty-spirit,   632;    perpetuity. 
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633-640;  sunpbcity,  633,  63^1:  impartiality, 
greatness,  634 ;  restrictive  tariff,  634-636 ;  in- 
ternal improvements,  634,  636,  637;  judiciary, 
637;  self-government,  637,  638;  presidency, 
63^»  639;  hereditary  monarchy,  639;  party- 
errors,  639-642.     (See  Disunion,) 

Union,  the  American :  danger  from  State  rights, 
665,666;  imperilled  bysTavexy,  739;  by  auMli- 
tionism,  745,  746;  admission  of  'I^exas  (q.  v.), 
752-781  passim;  special  dangers,  771-77 ^x 
of  Slave  and  Free  States,  791;  the  cry  of 
peril,  80^;  closer  bonds,  disturbances  fewer, 
806;  rendered  insecure  by  slavery,  849,  850;  a 
league  of  sovereignties,  871 ;  restraint  through 
love  for,  885 ;  to  be  preserved  by  Free  States 
(q.  v.),  891-899;  inestimable  good,  891 ;  singu- 
larly free  from  evils,  892;  Southern  behavior" 
no  justification  of  disunion,  893;  kept  invio-' 
late,  897,  899.  (See  America^  States,  United 
States,) 

Unitarian  Christhinity:  sermon,  367-384;  re- 
proach, 167 ;  principles  of  Scripture  interpreta- 
tion, 367-371;  reason,  369-371;  doctrines. 
171-382;  unity  of  God,  371-373?  ""^^  o* 
Jesus,  373-376;  moral  perfection  of  God,  376- 
378,  390:  Cnrist's  mediation,  378-380;  nature 
of  true  holiness,  380-382.  (See  Atonement, 
Trinity,  &c.) 

Unitarian  Christianity  Most  Favorable  to  Piety : 
sermon,  384-401 ;  subject,  385-387 ;  presenting 
one  God  only,  387,  388 ;  his  spirituality,  388, 
189;  intellieible  object  of  worship,  389,  390; 
divine  perfection,  390-392;  accordance  with 
nature,  302;  enlarging  ideas  of  God,  392-394; 
piety  in  Christ,  394, 395  ;  meeting  the  sinner's 
wants,  395-398;  reasonableness,  398-400 ;  sum- 
mary, 400. 

Unitarianism:  to  work  or  disappear,  92;  lack- 
ing spiritual  energy,  273;  the  desire  to  spread, 
383,  385  ;  as  heaven-descended  or  hell-bom, 
385  ;  indefinite  objections  not  mi't,  401; 
excludes  vague  terrors,  405,  406;  '*  horrid,'*  482 ; 
Milton's  view,  511-514;  "suspicious,"  560; 
Gallison's,  621  ;  a  controversy  forced,  485  ; 
ix;ace  not  through  suppression,  481,  482. 

Unitarians  :  dreading  ostentation,  cheerful.  405 ; 
unable  to  use  some  methods,  406;  including 
defenders  of  Christianity,  406,  407 ;  becoming 
infidels,  407;  no  foe  but  error,  467,  468; 
right  to  the  name  ChriMtian,  478-4S0;  per- 
secution, 480-486;  zeal  for  CJod's  fatherhood, 
48s. 

United  States :  boast  of  equality  (q.  v.),  83,  84: 
sectional  jealousies.  18s;  English  origin,  217; 
power-passion  mooified,  555;  feeling  towards 
mother-country,  6*^1 1  want  of  national  justice, 
660;  English  difficulties  in  1838,  604-666; 
slavery  (q.  v.)  agitation,  689;  united  against 
abolitionism,  731,  732;  slavery  proscription, 
745;  throwing  otl  Bt\Va&Vi  i^\tfc,l\^v  v^'iiJ**^ 
sion  upoiv  ^\ex\co  i,<\,  n  ,^  ^  ^'sX  >i\cswj»  '!iv«^> 
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;  outlets  for  people,  761 ;  mixing  with 
.  m  politics,  763,  764;  ,<^g«»,  774f 
775;  destiny,  growth.  776;  twotold  worl^  805: 
ncotected  b^  extent,  S06, 807^  S91, 893;  shaped 
Djr  great  pnnoples,  810;  action  in  Creole  case, 
864-<867;  apostrm^  868;  not  mined,  905. 
(See  Awurica^  Mngland^  Great  Britaim^ 
UnwH,  &c.) 

Unity  of  the  Church  (q.  v.):  primitive,  43? ;  gen- 
eral, 1014-1020. 

Unity  of  God:  in  nature  and  BiUc,  240,  241; 
beUef  not  necessarily  saving,  319,  320;  doc- 
trine, 371 ;  revealed,  424,  425. 

Umversal  Father  (q.  v.) :  outline,  027;  allnsioii, 
929:  seraion,  947-954;  Paul's  idea,  947-95o; 
of  Gentiles,  947-949 ;  taught  by  nature,  948 ; 
and  by  progress,  948,  049;  reason  for  separat- 
ing the  jewsj  919;  to  oe  learned  by  Christians, 
049,  9^0;  including  all  nations,  950,  951; 
impartiality  taught  in  nature,  ^50,  9^1;  in  die 
soul,  950;  effacing  outward  distinctions,  951- 
9^;  of  rich  and  poor  (q.  v.),  951,  9C2 :  of 
righteous  and  wicked,  952,  953;  mischief  of 
the  alien  soirit,  953,  954. 

Universal  Salvation,  not  revealed,  351. 

Universal  Truth,  to  be  apprehendea  by  reason, 

Umversalism,  one  form  condemned,  350,  351. 

Universality :  characteristic  of  this  age,  I59>i68; 
in  religion.  163, 164;  attribute  of  reason,  239; 
mark  of  Cnristianity,  242. 

Universe:  nature  of,  6;  unity  stamped  upon, 
44;  divine  mirror,  394;  the  larger  temple,  420, 
421 ;  a  school,  035, 936 ;  God  revealed  thro«i|^, 
938-941;  simplest  living  part  of,  941;  divuie 
»ign«»  94>t  94a;  pledge  943;  existence  ques- 
tioned, 981. 

UniverKities  needed,  135. 

Unseen  World,  preached,  250.  (See  PtUurg 
Life^  Heaven^  imtiwrtality.) 

Upas  Tree,  metaphor,  262. 

Usage:  a  restraint,  9;  collective  experience  of 
the  race,  989.     (i^ec  Socuty.) 

Useful  Knowledge,  enors  about,  173.  (See 
Education^  &c.) 

Usurpation,  by  Napoleon,  526,  $27. 

Utilitarianism:  element  in  literature,  128,  129; 
blights  national  life,  128;  never  whoDy  trium- 
phant, 120  ;  the  Hopiunsian  view,  427. 

Utterance :  human  always  faint,  1 1 ;  to  be  culti- 
vated, 19.     (See  Langumge,  Words.) 


VACCINATION,  vulgar  oppositwn,  222, 
Van  Buren,  Martin,  tribute  to,  666. 

Vanity,  an  extreme,  129. 

Vatican  Decrees,  471. 

Vaughan,  John,  dedication,  1 59. 

Vegetable,  its  history,  ^. 

Vehemence,  excuse  and  danger,  816, 817. 

Veneration,  impelling  towardb  religion,  934.  (See 
Reverence.) 

Venice:  illustration,  125;  Napoleonic  rule,  525. 

Veto  of  the  President,  importance,  806. 

Vicarious  Thinking,  936.  {SttMind^  Thffughi.) 

Vice :  worse  than  its  consequences,  101 ;  out- 
lawry danjjrerous,  116;  evil  of  its  own  kind, 
196 ;  among  the  poor,  586;  fostered  by  slavery, 
7151  shutting  out  God,  937. 

Vicissitudes,  teach  dependence,  969. 

Vine:  Jesus  a,  313;  this  and  other  metaphors 
strained,  439. 


Virgiiiia :  on  the  Inn,  642 ;  anl 
910;   siipposed  retvolt^  755;  bm  ^atm^  921; 

Vir|^  Isbuds,  822. 

Virgin  ICary:  original  sin,  276;  at  Ike  crev, 
^09, 4«;  images,  311;  tendenicsa,373;  bmf 
mg  a  lottery,  474'  (Set  MarhieHry,  Rmmn 
Catholk,) 

Virtue:  free  choice  of  rig^i^  9 ;  not sabordmate, 
17;  worthless  without  thought,  43;  chief 
good,  48,  185,  186;  the  higkiest  power,  69; 
conquers  vice,  11^;  affectmg  Uteniture,  136; 
inherited  or  acqumed,  1.^0 ;  idiaiioe  on  deter 
mination,  141.  142 ;  institutiottal  aid,  141, 144; 
legislation,  182 ;  state  lecuritj,  i8t,  184 ;  no 


sutetitute,  184;  the  supreme  foo<C  196;  in- 
separable from  religion,  251 ;  cxdting  love  to 
Jesus,  316-328  passim;  rugged  path,  341: 
needing  energy.  343 ;  pasave  and  active,  3^5, 
346 :  nature  of  Chriaiian,  379-381 ;  trae  n- 
wara,  ^ ;  more  than  ordinances,  4^ ;  neces' 
sarily  free,  ^52 ;  not  to  be  legislated  into  mem, 
556  i  identical  with  human  nature,  570 ;  not 
encouraged  by  slavery,  709 ;  mnst  come  from 
personal  wiD.  yet  from  God,  971 :  sodal  soil, 
972 ;  the  highest  possible  good,  1007 ;  stress, 
1009;  exalted,  loii. 

Virtues :  misnamed  passive,  341c,  346 ;  the  first 
l^ace,  380;  love  of  Jesus,  381  ;  opposite  in 
FoUen,  6i|-6i7 ;  more  than  rewards,  1012. 

Visionary,  Channing  so  called,  029. 

Visiting ;  compared  with  preatfhiiig,  90, 95 ;  nas- 
toral,  97;  Tuck^nnan's  experience,  5S9.  (See 
MUUstry^  Poor.) 

Vocation :  the  best,  469 ;  of  man,  979,  980. 

Vocations :  dignity  of  dii£ferent,  32  ;  an  worthy, 
61,  68  ;  mistaken  comparison,  120;  in  heaven, 
362,366. 

Voices:  touched  with  Christian  sentiment,  72: 
heard  first  and  last,  1013.  (See  Language, 
Words.) 

Voltaire:  blushing  to  quote,  220;  ''a  beardless 
«»«»,"  545- 

WAGES :  for  divine  service,  251 ;  for  negroes, 
800,  821.  (See  Slavery,  WorA.) 
War :  fires  lighted  by  a  few,  8 ;  insanity,  10 ; 
defensive,  10,  11;  destructive  sword,  66,  72; 
subverts,  71 ;  a  crime,  208 ;  out  of  strngries 
for  religious  liberty,  504,  505;  powers  caDed 
forth,  523,  324 ;  the  price,  532  ;  science,  537  ; 
as  a  field  of  greatness,  5^1,  542;  developed  bj 
love  of  power,  5^3;  about  Cambrai,  (65; 
Worcester's  opposition,  604-606,  666,  667; 
sermons,  612-664,  930;  awful  picture,  643; 
miseries  and  crimes,  643-6^6, 654, 655 ;  a  siege, 
condition  of  soldiers,  and  mfluence  on  charac- 
ter, 644 ;  effect  on  community,  644,  645  ;  gov- 
ernment patronage,  64^  ;  sources^  646,  ^8 ; 
love  of  excitement,  64^  6^7 ;  ambition,  hero- 
worship,  647 ;  false  patriotism,  647,  648 ;  early 
impressions,  648 ;  remedies,  6^8  ei  see.  \  non- 
resistance,  648, 6^9 ;  moral  admuation,  650,  65 1 : 
Christian  spirit,  651 ;  arguments  in  support  of 
fighting,  651-653;  patriotism,  redress,  652; 
purging  societv,  652,  653 ;  favorable  to  libwty 
and  energy,  653;  one  of  many  evils,  654; 
glory  and  honor,  655-657 ;  a  business,  657 ; 
courage,  637-659;  national  honor,  6;9-663; 
wise  end,  6S2,  663 ;  reluctance,  663 ;  lecture. 
664-679;  possible  with  England  in  1838,  664- 
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666;  sometimts  a  good,  667:  diicf  evil  not 
physical,  657^70;  remedy  alio  moral,  670, 
671 ;  other  remedies,  671 ;  a  peaceful  era,  671- 
673;  insensibility  to  its  evils,  673-679;  com- 
monness, 673;  governmental  right,  673-678; 
declaration,  875  ;  dtixen  bound  to  fight,  675- 
677;  presumption  always  against,  676,  677; 
nght  of  revolution,  677 ;  mind  blunted  by 
show.  698 ;  bbndneas  to  human  worth,  parade 
and  iMittle,   uniforms,   678;  not  everlasting, 

678,679 

flourish 


patlOn,  'CVA,    OV4I   ,      AXVUMBU      •«•  v«n.|     WW^  ,     JW^MSr 

able,  878,  879 ;  enslaven»ent  of  prisoners,  887 ; 

po.ssible^as  a  result  of  the  Creole  case,  899- 

902.     (See  Ptace.) 
Warburton,  Bishop,  literary  impression,  560. 
Warfare,  moral  needed,  341-1^3. 
War  of  1812,  allusions,  679-688 /tfi-zitw. 
Warren  Street  Chapel,  dedication,  578. 
Warriors,  -a  right  view  of  their  greatness,  534, 

525- 
Warsaw,  Napoleon  there,  536b 
Washington  City :  its  virtue,  677  ;  distances,  805  ; 

peculiar  relations,  880.    (See  District^  Siavs- 

Aucthtu.) 
Washington,  George:  no  great  reader,  51 ;  an 

undecaying  star,  173 ;  a  dream  ?  398 ;  debate 


.  Northern  beaiing,  850. 

Washingtonian  Movement.  951. 

Waterston,  Robert  C,  oraination,  93-99. 

Watson,  Richard,  tnbute  to  Locke,  406. 

Watts,  isaacL  allusion,  438. 

Way  land's  Moral  Science,  quoted,  734, 73  5. 

Wealth:  not  superiority,  54;  to  be  sacrificed 
rather  than  mind,  58;  worship  of,  75;  true 
uses,  87 ;  best  use,  107 ;  thirst  for,  166,  167 ; 
a  bulwark  against  fanaticism,  168;  dreading 
communism,  169;  love  of,  a  danger,  340; 
gained  through  crime,  348;  government  pro- 
tection, 557,  558 ;  generally  a  blessing,  701 ; 
not  the  supreme  aim,  7o3 ;  American  passion, 
890 ;  affecting  divine  fatherhood,  951,  953 ;  a 
trust,  969.    (See  Property.) 

Weld,  Theodore  D^  pamphlet^  787. 

Wellington,  Duke  of :  civil  emmence,  1 1 ;  mental 
rank,  534. 

Wesleyaaisra,  in  West  ladies,  91 4* 

Wesley,  John :  aatislavery  views,  767 ;  followers 
in  West  Indies,  914*    (See  Methodism,) 

West,  the :  frank  spirit,  468, 469 ;  ministry,  468* 
47>  i  pulpit  machines,  470 ;  Romanism,  471 ; 
oefects,  477 1  railroad  connection,  584;  devas- 
tated  by  emigration,  761 ;  a  home  hoped  for, 
768 ;  demanong  the  Mississippi,  897.  (See 
South,  &c.) 

Western  Messenger,  letter,  468-478. 

Western  States,  character,  469,  ^yj* 

West  Indies:  Tuckerman*s  visit,  598;  waste 
of  slaves,  718;  emancipation  experiment  a 
cause  of  fea>,  725;  apprehensions  dispelled, 
741 J  English  interest,  763-765;  slave-trade, 
788;  wages  induce  more  labor,  Ifoo,  833; 
first  fruits,  803 ;  Act  of  Emandpatioa  fq.  v.), 
808;  indifference  of  the  United  States, 
808,  809;  Gurney's  letteis,  830-851;  joy 
over  the  report,  83i;  Tortola  (q.  v.),  833; 
St.  Christopher's  (q.  v.),  833,  833 ;  Anti- 
gua (q.  v.),  833,  834;  DMBiiikn  (q.  v.),  824; 


Jamaica  (a.  ▼.),  8s4-8a8;  crops  not  alL  839; 
UK^try,  830;  absentees.  831,  833;  Hayti 
(q.  ▼.),  83a,  833;  safety  of  money,  833;  male 
slaves  alone  imported,  833,  834;  forced  eman- 
cipation, 846 ;  offer  to  restore  fugitives,  847, 
88a  ^  newspaper  rumocs  of  failure,  851;  how 
received,  85a;  Creole  refugees,  853,  854,  859, 
860 ;  Nassau  free  soil,  862-865 ;  poetry  quoted, 
868,  869;  anniversary  address  at  Lenox 
(q.  v.).  907-934;  Channing  (q.  v.)  there,  908, 
909;  the  day  and  boon,  913;  emancipation  at 
Antigua,  watch-night,  914;  ik>  American  wel- 
come, 915, 916;  no  glowing  picture^  916;  pro- 
gress, 916-^19. 

Westmmster  Confession:  deformity  of  its  sys- 
tem, ^61 ;  comparison,  468. 

Wheat,  illnstrations,  041,  9«o. 

Whitby,  Daniel,  his  Arxnimanism,  560. 

Whitefield,  George:  in  America,  201;  intimacy 
with  Hopkins,  438. 

Whites,  the :  injuring  blacks,  703  ;  supposition 
of  enslavement,  733.     (See  Negroes.) 

Whittier,  John  Greenleaf,  tribute  to,  813. 

Wickedness,  affecting  divine  fatherhood,  953, 953. 
{See  SiHf  &c.) 

Widow's  Mite,  sdlusion,  91. 

Wiriey,  Francis  Spencer,  Tortola,  833. 

Wilbertorce,  William:  a  Christian,  835;  anti- 
slavery  work,  869. 

WilL  freedom  (q.  v.)  of  the,  975. 

WilhanuL  Roger,  forgotten,   836.    (See  Rhode 

Wilson,  Thomas,  piety,  ^60. 

Wisdom :  the  kind  decned  in  New  Testament, 
369;  an  omnipresent  voice,  938-943 ;  her  chief 
orator,  940;  half,  943,  943;  prophetic  word, 
943. 

Woman:  debased  by  intemperance,  103;  an 
evangelist,  164;  speaking  through  the  press, 
^75 ;  degraded  by  slavery.  715,  716,  729,  801 ; 
Southern  kuiies,  742;  in  factoncai.  768;  should 
hate  slavery,  844.     (See  Man,  Marriage,) 

Women:  as  evangelists,  164;  counsel  to  the 
young  abolitionists,  814. 

Wonder,  leads  to  reverence,  933,  934.  (See 
Miracles.) 

Woodbridge,  William  C,  on  education,  116. 

Woolman,  John,  allusion,  438. 

Worcester,  Noah:  sermon,  590-607;  forgotten 
bnr  contemporaries,  602^  chiet  trait,  602,  603; 
Friend  of  Peace,  trainmg  and  marriap^e,  first 
book,  603;  other  books,  601-605;  abolition  of 
war,  605,  606:  studies  of  atheism,  nature, 
slavery,  606;  cnaracter,  impressions,  606,  607; 
recollections,  666,  667^  679. 

Words:  not  identical  with  truth, 95,  96;  channel 
of  revelation,  235,  236;  <*that  bum,"  265; 
differently  used,  175 ;  common,  460  ;  cannot 
define  infinite  truths,  487;  that  awaken  divine 

Wordsworth,  William,  great  poet  of  his  time, 

i6r,  162. 
Workmg-men :  Channing  of  that  class.  12 ;  dan- 
ger from  intemperance,  ar,  22;  not  dangerous, 

28.    (See  Laborers,) 
Work,  joy  in,  25,  26.     (See  Labor,  Toil.) 
Works:  salvation  by,  404;  doctrine  of,  459;  a 

single  interest,  844.    (See  Grace.) 
World,  the :  a  school.  62 ;  its  existence  justified 

b^  tne  presence  of  a  few  great  minds,  346 ; 

higher  and  other  for  the  departed,  360,  366; 

dauly  return  to^  494;  not  a  hospital,  O'^.,  611. 
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Wflt^iip :  m  oonnccted  with  the  Sahbatfa  (q.  v.), 
153, 155  J  true,  ao8,  386,  4194  why  ocaaary, 

•  249,  350;  Christian  (q.  y.),  409-428}  ongin, 
410;  surriw  changes,  411;  debated,  411, 
412;  towards  Jesos.  411,  414;  use  of  tiie 
word,  ^13,  414;  of  the  JE'ather,  ^14-418;  with 


an  faadti;^  '420;  real,  425;  Quaker,  '434,  ^135; 

^  4291    430;    Pnvate,   443;   vanety, 

444;   wasted,  464;  human  need,  588:  heart 


434,fl35; 

4291    430;    Pnvate,   443;   vanety, 

ww>^  464;  human  need,  588:  heart 

'«•>  933-935-     (Sec   Churchy  Prigsts^ 

Wrighfs  Assassination,  529. 
Writing:  makes  miad  omniprescot,  126;-  aids 
thought  and  style,  132.    (dee  Booms.) 


Wronged,  duty  to  defend  the,  816,  817. 
Wrongs:  not  made  right  (q.  y.)  by  time,  79S; 
unxedeemabie,  835. 

YALE  COLLEGE,  423. 
Vankecs,  a  comparison,  S31.     (See  Arxr 

Youflig  Americans,  special  need  of  religion,  619. 
Yomg  Women,  counsel  to,  814. 
Young's  Night  Thoughts,  596. 

ZEAL:  in  writing  and  preaching,  287,  288; 
in  abolitionism,  734.    (See  Fervency.) 


UniTcrBty  Pr«M :  John  Wilsoa  St  Son,  Cambridge. 


